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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction’). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took-a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy”. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 
the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 

English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 

Malobart 

Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly Vasudev Purshottam 

Sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly ~ Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay's government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 
sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 
pencil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) and prevailing European standards. 
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Ete 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1910.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
ENGLISH, : 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire... Bombay = avs ose] Weekly ase »».| Charles Palmer, eee 
. 
2 | Bombay East Indian, «..} Do, eee ocef DO. pee oso] Je dw Ge Abrao; Portuguese; 44 .., oes 800 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ove ons Daily ove ««-| soseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... cos 600 
can Herald, : 
4 ' East and West a». ese) Bombay «eve »»-| Monthly ... .».| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J, P,; Pdérsi;| 1,000 
i 55, ' 
Elphinstonian aaa eas Do, eee eee Quarterly ese eee ‘Prof. P, B. Vaccha ; Parsi ; 493 een eee sec 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do, «+ «| Weekly...  «..| KAmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
, drési Brdhman) ; 44. ' 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. mn a Oe ose =—s_ oee| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and ‘Champion. , 55. : 
‘ 8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ove «| Monthly ...: —...| John Wallace, O. E.; Englishman; 50,...) 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle o| Karachi .. | Weekly ...  ...| Chainrdi Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 32 .,.) 500 
7 10 Kathia he Times ... ooo) Rajkot cee ..| Daily ove »..| damnadas Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 J 
(Lohdna) ; 28. , 
| 11 | Mahratta coe ove] POONA =—s wee = one] Weekly 4s. = «| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, 3B.A.;} 1,000 
hs Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36, 
' 12 | Muslim Herald... coo} Bombay aee o-| Daily eee «»| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
“# | Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 | Oriental Review ... | Do, = see = awe] Weekly xe = o| Rustomfi Sh&purji Mistri; Piret; 40 ..) 700 
14 | Phoenix... ove ove} Karachi = axe e»s| Bi-weekly .+. »».| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
‘ 15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona eee eee Daily ose eee Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 52 aie ose 400 
and Military Gazette. : 
‘is 
f 16 | Purity Servant... eee} Bombay = sae e+| Monthly .. | «+.| WAman Saddshiv Sohoni; Chitpdvan Brah- 250 (ee oe 
‘ man ; 22. a 
Q 17 | Railway Times . | Do. coo §=—-s eee} Weekly 44. — «s-| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
\ : 
( 18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do, eee ooo] Quarterly se .»-| Evev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... — sae 
: Magazine. . 
] 19 | Sind Gazette eas eco| KATACHI oar eee] Daily ove .-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; Huropean;44 ... oes 500 7 
20 | Sind Journal ove »--| Hyderabad eve} Weekly ae ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 : 
| (Amil) ; 42. Pt 
21 | Sind Times ove vo] Karachi «. «+.| Bi-weekly ... |...) Khdnchand Raéhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. — «. Quarterly ...  ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85 =... ces 400 
Quarterly. : 
ANGLO-GudsARA’TI. 
23 | Akhbdr-e-Souddgar eo Bombay ave ese] Daily one »..| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40...) 1,500 
24|Apakshapdt § .  «|Surat es -s wus] Weekly ce —sae| BAi M&nek, wifeof Dinshth Pestonji Gha-| 500 
didli; Pérsi ; 30. 
25 | A’rya Prakdsh  . | Bombay 1. «| Do, ose = oe Maganlal Réjdrdm Vyas; Hindn (Rrah-| 1,000 - 
26 Broach Mitra eee eee Broach eee eee Do, eee eee Trikamlé] Harinath Thakor * Hindu (Brdh- 875 ; a 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. re 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad «+1 Do, ie ali Narotamads Prdnjiwandas Shethna ; Hi 1,000 
28 Deshi Mitra we eee Surat eee Bee Do. see ete py Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 1,400 
| | 
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" Punch ... 
Jéni-eJamshed ... 
Kaiser-i-Hind ete 
Kaéthidwdr News ... 
P4rsi eee eee 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Sanj Vartamdn ... 
Shri Saydji Vijay..... 
Suryi Prakdsh .,. 

Anoio-Mara’tat, 
Dnyén Prakash ... 
Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu Prakaésh ... 
Rashtramat bes 
Subodh Patrika ... 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
Echo one own 
O Anglo-Lusitanc... 
QO Goano ... ai 
Anaro-Srnbz. 
Al-Haq eee eee 
Larkana Gazette ... 


"7 - 
7. wae Be 
ORES ba 


ors 


Ahmedaba.! 
Bombay ... 
Do. eee 
Do, see 
Rajket eee 
Do. ba 
Bombay see 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Do, see 
Surat a 
Bombay ... 
Poona vee 
Do. ont 
Bombay ... 
Do, ste 
Poona oes 


Kardchi (Sina) 


Ldrkdna (Sind) 

Karachi (Sind) 

Lérkéna (Sind) 
(Sindy 

| Karachi (Sind). 


Bombay .. 


eee 


e+e 


ade 


eee 


Do, eee 
Do, eee 
Do, ove 
Daily eee 
Weekly _... 
Do. ove 


Weekly... 

Do. ove 
Daily eee 
Weekly = wx 

De. ane 
Weekly § ... 
Daily ove 
Weekly = ax. 
Daily eee 
Weekly .. 
Weekly ... 

Do. eee 
Weekly = a. 

Do, eee 


Do, eee 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 


eeel 


.«.| Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
wee} valmatmal Lalchand ; 87... ese oe 


P 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 


...| Kashindth Négeshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brah- 


Ichchhd4rdm Sura Desdi ; Hind i 
' Bania) ; 55. - eas 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 _ ... vee 


SomAélal Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
_ Bania); 81. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Pérsi; 50... 


Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi; 
84, 


Frémji CAwasji Mehta ; Padrsi ; 60... ‘el 
| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 ees oes 
Jamnddds Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewaéd Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzbdn ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwanji V¥dtcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 
’Mdnekl4l Ambérdm, Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


, 

Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania)’; 29, 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. EK. Abbott; 48> ... eee see 
Rev. Tukdrdm ; 55 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

} Do.. do. eee 

Indu Prakdésh Joint. Stock Company, 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yaade ; Hindu (Maratha).; 43. 

Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A..; Hindu (Chit- 

, pawan Brahman).. 


“Vasudev Anant Suldhtankar ; Hindu: (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30.. 


J . ©. F..D’Souza.; Goanese; 40 ... o0e 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


FE. P. Fernandes ; Goanese;,25. ... ves 


i 


| 


Abdul Vahdébkhan Ghuldm Rasul; . 87; 
Muhammadans. 
Premchand Isardas. Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 
Kesandds Bhawémdis ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


Deosing Shamsing ;. Hindu (Amil); 23... 


man); 40.. 


(1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.;. Hindu} 


pavers Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
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ENGLISH, PorTuGuEsE 
AND ConcaNnIrM. 
A Luz ove ove ...| Bombay ... oes Weekly ove 
GoyaRa’TI, 

Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... .| Bombay ... .»»| Daily eee 
Amrit Mani 208 .| Rajkot ++} Quarterly ... 
Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda «.| Weekly... 
Bharat Jivan 208 »-| Bombay... ...| Monthly 
Bharat Vijaya... ooo] Barod& = es. ooo] Weekly ae 
Bombay Samachar »»>| Bombay ... ++» Daily See 
Broach Samachar | Broach... .| Weekly... 
Buddhi Prakish .. ...| Ahmedabad’ __...| Monthly .. 
Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay »»-| Weekly... 
Din Mani ... .| Broach Do. 
Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. ove 
Islam Gazette ... .»-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. oe 

f State). 

Jain Vijaya eee .| Bombay Do. eee 
Kaira Times ive .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. coe 
Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira oes Do. eee 
Kathidwar and Mahi Sddra Do. ove 

Kantha Gazette. 

Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. - 
Khabardar oes .| Bombay Do. se 
Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad Do. 

Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi-weekly ... 
Navsari Patrika .| Navsari Weekly 
Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. 
Political Bhomiyc... .| Ahmedabad Do. ee 
Praja Mitra cee .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
Praja Pokar .| Surat .| Weekly 
Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad Do. 
Advertiser. 
Samalochak ots oe} Bombay eee ee.| 1ri-Monthly 
Satsang ... 0d .| Surat | Weekly — ace 
Satya Vakta .| Bombay ...| Fortnightly 
Shakti coe eo} Surat ets am Weekly. = 

. 
Surat Akhbar... .| Baroda  ... | Do. ove 
Swadesh Mitr’ ... ooo| Karachi ... stl ‘DOs ove 
Udbodhan ... eee ...| Ahmedabad | Monthly 
Vasant ... one val Do. — i: — 
HInpl. 

Bharat... ose »..| Bombay ... woo) Weekly ace 
Madhukar sa ok a oon .-.| Monthly °... 
ar Venkateshvar Sam4-} Do ove ooo) Weekly = su 
ae ee, ee cniaet cn ie cot ee 


...| pewashankar 


...| Manilal Chhabéra4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya, 


| Javerbhai Déddbhdi Patel; $ Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
.| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 

.| Jivanlal Amarshi 
..| Damji 

| Bania) ; 33. 

.| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 

.| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khad4vata 
| Ibréhim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail ; 30 ; 
.| Mohanl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 


.| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


.| Abdul Vahed Haji 
.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30° 
.| Kaikhosru 


.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 

.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shrimali 


.| Keshavla4l MHarivithald4ds; Hindu (Das 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 
.|Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 


.] Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


..|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 
| Bania) ; 22. 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia! 


Brahman) ; 28. 
Parsi ; 41. 
Mehta ; 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél 


Hindu (Dasa 


Bania) ; 23. 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
Bania) ; 27. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 
a 


56. 
Motilaél Chhotdl4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 
Toldkia Brahman); 45. 
Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
Gul4am Muhammad 


Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 

Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. 

Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 


Parekh ; 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 
Brahmin) ; 438. 
Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. — 
| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ‘a 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. ' 

Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 
40, 
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Me x3 : 

| Chandrodays. 
Karnétak Vaibhav 
Karndtak Vritt 


Loka Bandhu 


Mara THI, 
Arya Vaibhav 
A’ryavart ... 


Bakul 

Bhala 

Bhagwa Jhenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandrodays 
Chikitsak 


Deshkélvartman 
Dharma ... 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnydn Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 


Itihas Sangraha 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagamitra ... 


.| Jalgaon oe 


Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


Gadag (Dhérwit) ... 
Hubli (Dhérwar) ... 
Dharwar 


Gadag (Dharwar)... 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Ratnagiri ... 


Poona 


Belgaum ... 


Chiplun  (Ratné- 
giri), 
Belgaum ... 


Erandol ... 
Wai (Satara) 
Dharwar 
Bombay 
Poona 


Kolhapur 


Do. Soe 
Ahmednagar 


Bombay 


Do. 
Sholapur 
Bombay 


Poona 
Do. 
Belgaum 
Parola (East Khan- 


desh), | 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 


Do. 
Published 
month, 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


| Pinatas Gudiyéppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


.| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


Blote Réckyan Mutélik Desai ; Hindu 
oy hoe Brahman) ; 36. 
K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 
man); 42. | 

Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman) ; 44 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 


Hari Dharmard4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu’ 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 4 


Brahman); 44 


1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. : 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman! ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dattdtreya Balvant Pédrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordon & Oo. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 34. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu pee 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Krishnaéji Prabhdkar Khéadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, » 


ao po 


™, 
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‘ No. | Name of Publication, |. Where Published. Bdition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
_ Marata1—concluded. ‘ 
. 182 | Madhukar ... om »./ Belgaum ... ooo] Weekly -... ..|Janaérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 316 
. (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 2 
"183 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt | Satdra sw eof D0, ree ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré. 3800 
tha) ; 24. | 
134 | Moda Vritt oe .-.| Wai (Satara) Do. eve .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 
135 | Mumbai Punch .. .| Bombay ... Do, ove eh ee eee 
136 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. .| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. .| Weekly Do. do, 2,000 
138 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do, .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;; 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitra .|Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly... .| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth; About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh),. Brahman) ; 44. 
—, 143 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do, ove .| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakash ... oe | Satara =... wa 2h : .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
145 er oes _ .| Isl4mpur Do. vevebn me 
Fr 146 | Pudhéri ... ove .| Baroda Do, »».| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-j 1,000 
; shani Brahman) ; 32. 
3 "147 | Rashtrabodh | Poona | Monthly || Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
F 148 | Rashtramat 08: -| Bombay .| Weekly ...| Shrinivas Bhikdéji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
9 pawan Brahma...) ; 49. 
i 149 | Rashtrodaya ne .| Poona | Monthly ... |S. K. Damlé; Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brab- 200 
man); 30. 
150 | Samdlochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30. 
151 | Sdrika oe -| Bombay 00 a nee eeamen . L. one 
152 | Satya’ Shodhak -| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly... .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
, Brahman) ; 27. 
~ 153 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
154 | Shol4pur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. ..\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. | Monthly ... .| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman; ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shahu ove -| Satara | Weekly  ... .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
158 |Shubh Suchak .., Do. Do. eee .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... --| Pen (Koldba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. 
‘ 160 | Sudharak ... --| Poona Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 |} Sumant ... ove -| Karad (Satara) Do, ose .|(1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
162 | Vichari eee -| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
ie Vijayee Mahratta... ---| Kolhapur ... oo] Weekly — eee’ -| Bhujangrao oe Gaekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
164 | Vinod ees ese « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ---| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
| (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
“+165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... «| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Naédkarni... ...) 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bré4hman). 
166 | Vrittasar... oe eee] Wai (Satara) ‘| Weekly = ave -».| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
167 | Vyépari ... = see) wee Poom® = =—s ave «= wns], wee = oee| NAna Dadadji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 50C 
, ; man) ; 42. 
168 | Warkari ... Se ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ---| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| pur). Bréhman) ; 35, 
| 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Sunrit Vadini 


SInD1. 


A'ftab-i-Sind 


Khairkhah 


Prabhat... 
Sind Sudhar 
Sind Kesari 


URDU. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur... 


Kashful Akhbar 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


GuJARA TI AND HiInpI1, 


Jain Mitra 


Mara’ THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... 


Bombay see 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Karachi (Sind) 


Shikérpur (Sind) 

Bombay ace 
Do. eve 

Bombay ... 
Do. oes 


L4érkhana (Sind) 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


ee4 


eer 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar cee Ses 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24, 


Hakim  Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand.; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
48, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan; 55. | . 


| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 


} 
Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasdd Jain ... = a sad 


Bande Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brébman) ; 35. 


Jotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 


printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of-the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S1f or @ is the last letter of a word, 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristcr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “That such a man as Mr. Jackson should: have been killed by 
a Brahman, while attending a Brahman enter- 

: tainment as an honoured guest, is a psychological 
noe oe “all Spectator (7) mystery that baffles explanation. Itis not easy to 
1st Jan. OP ’ say which to mourn most—the untimely death of the 


Comments on the Nasik 


innocent victim, or the fallen condition of the country. 


which made his murder possible. One is apt to lose heart over men and move- 
ments alike after the perpetration of such a dark deed. And yet who knows but 
that the martyrdom of Curzon-Wyllie and Jackson may lead to a revulsion of 
feeling before which every campaign of calumny or conspiracy of murder must 
quail? Government can do much less than the people themselves to curb this 
‘miserable mania that has seized some of our young men. But the people need 
guidance. It is wrong to goad them into this or that kind of action dictated 
by a not uunatural zeal to avenge the murder. The class to which the 
assassin belongs, with traditions sanctified by centuries of plain living and 
high thinking, cannot but shrink from the thought of bloodshed. And the 
shedding of innocent blood must be to them a crime past all expiation......,... 
Mr. Jackson’s murderer carried fire-arms on hig person. Who gave these 
to the wretched lad? Contraband traffic in arms seems to be flourishing 
despite the stringency of the Arms Act. Who are the sellers and who 
the buyers in an apparently wholesale market? Had all Nasik a guilty 
knowledge of the crime about to be committed? That is a dangerous 
assumption to which Indians cannot subscribe, and to which our Anglo- 
Indian Jriends would do well to refrain from asking them to subscribe. But 
the suggestion that criminals debauched by a lust of notoriety should be 
denied the satisfaction of their craving will commend itself to all right- 
thinking persons. We have had too much of the details of crime dished up 
for a healthy appetite ; and we hold the Kuropean purveyors of news much more 
to blame for this than our own newspapers. Every mail almost brings in 
disgusting and demoralising reports, and even the cable is sometimes called 
to the aid of this hideous carnival of crime and criminal immorality.” 


2. Itappears from the declarations of the murderer of Mr. Jackson 
that the friends of Savarkar recently sentenced to 
transportation for life had something to do with the 
Sudhdrak (160), 27th murder. Kanere committed a dastardly deed and 
Dec. blackened the face of India. The murder of 
Mr. Jackson is similar to the murder-of Col. 
Curzon-Wyllie. In both cases, a friend of India was murdered, violating 
the sacred canons of hospitality. We cannot blame European officials 
if they refuse henceforward to mix freely with Indians. We hope that 
our people will not secretly sympathise with the Nasik murder and condemn 
it formully as the deed of a fanatic. By this double-dealing policy, we have 
sufficiently ruined ourselves up till now. We are afraid people will have silently 
to put up with such rigorous measures as Government may adopt to put 
down these outrages. Nobody will regret if such lunatics are put down and 
the factions turning them out suppressed. 


8. The Nasik outrage deserves to be severely condemned. Murderous 

, . outrages are opposed to the Hindu character and 
Kesari (128), 20th Dec. religion. At present repression is raging, and the 
Nasik outrage may add fuel to the fire and drive away people from political 
agitation. The occasion may also be made use of to put down the Extremists. 
The Nasik murder willina way test the Police, Anglo-Indian writers and 
Extremists. The Police have already taken up the clue, and we have no 
doubt that they will acquit themselves well in the case. But what will be 
the attitude of Government? We have to infer their future policy from the 
feelings dominant in Anglo-Indian society. Accidentally or through planetary 
influences, murders of the type of the Nasik outrage took place at about the 
same time in Russia, Korea and Roumania. The Russian and Korean 
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jurder have not wae the mental balance of the Anglo-Indian writers. But 
they are writing wi dly with reference to the Nasik murder. We are familiar 

ir arguments. ‘They expressed similar sentiments after the murder 
at Poona. But Government did not follow their suggestion then. 
x the last year and a half, however, they have respected and honoured the 
inions of Anglo-Indians that terrorists must be uprooted, that the Extremists 
encourage such outragés and that Government should enforce the regulation 
of deportation more generally. Even Lord Morley dared not go against the 
Anglo-Indians. It is possible that if the Liberals are turned out of office in 
January, repression may rage still more fiercely in India. But we hope that 
Sir George Clarke will not allow himself to be influenced by the Anglo-Indian 


press. We firmly hold that Sir George committed a great blunder in sanction- 


ing wholesale press prosecutions in the Bombay Presidency: The Anglo- 


Indians taking advantage of the Nasik outrage are egging Government. to 
commit a more dangerous blunder still. He who murdered Mr. Jackson and 
those who abetted the murder must be punished according to law. No one 
would object to it. But a crusade against Brahmans, as suggested by the 
mad Advocate of India, cannot possibly put down the national spirit in India. 
The British Empire is quite powerless to put down the noble principles of 
Brahmanism. ‘There is no evidence to believe that anarchism exists in India 
as a cult asin Europe. We strongly hold that the Nasik and Muzaffarpur 
murders were the acts of individuals and not ofan organised cult. ‘hese 
murders have been sufficiently discussed, and we have not to add much to 
what we have already. said on the point. These murders are committed 
through fanaticism engendered by a spirit of revenge or a false sense of 
self-respect. The present time is not, however, a fit one for a further dis- 
cussion on the point. Poiitical agitators who preach swadesht and swardjya 
are being condemned as indirect supporters of such outrages. In Europe, 
it has often been tried to put down agitation by taking advantage of outrages, 
but the bureaucrats have always failed in the end. Itis an historical fact 
that murders do not help in any way the agitation for swardjya, which fructifies 
in proportion to the degree of national awakening. ‘The supporters of 
swardjya do not include murders in their programme. In spite of all this, 
ifthe agitators for swardjya will be persecuted under the ostensible plea of 
putting down outrages, the British Government will suffer. Government 
should help the agitation for swardjya by conceding political rights gradually. 
Mischievous allegations are being made to commit Government to a policy of 


‘repression. But we hops they will not fall a victim to such machinations. 


4. Among other vernacular papers of the week, the Mumbai Vaibhav 

and the Dnydn Chakshu condemn the Nasik 

a ae outrage and regret that it should have taken place 

OF anata - at on the eve of the bringing into force of the oi 
Chakshu (118), 25th Dec, Scheme, and express a hope that the people will 
Mumukshu (138), 30th cordially co-operate with Government in rooting out 
Dec. ; Jain -(179), 26th the anarchical tendencies of the times wherever 
Dec.;. Gujarati Punch they might have taken root. [The Mumukshu 
ban oh asgyl Shakti writes:—Anarchism being quite foreign to the 
(99), sha nature of the Indians, it is a question worthy of 
consideration how it has come to affect our society. 

We earnestly pray to God that this upas tree may never take permanent 
root in this dear land of ours. We also wish that the authorities will be 
careful not to lose their head at this juncture and will not make the innocent 
to suffer along with the guilty. We are certainly unfortunate in losing a man 
of the stamp of Mr. Jackson who did so much to bring the rulers and the ruled 
together. The Jain, the Gijardts Punch and the Shakti condemn the assas- 
sination of Mr. Jackson in very strong terms and request the'authorities to keep 
their heads cool and not to be led away by the outcries of the Anglo-Indian 
journals for repression. They also appeal to the people to co-operate with 
Government in rooting out anarchism which they say is foreign to the 
traditions and nature of the Indian nation.] 
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i 5: 16 Just when tha ‘ Ruler ‘df the’ Presidency talks good things about 

, peace and good-will at the. Orient Club, a sad 

occurrence like the murder of Mr. Jackson comes 

ap Ktthidwar Times (10), aga shocking surprise on the eve of Christmas. 

; This would naturally upset even the most tranquil 

mind among the: Christians. The whole of India 

joins with them in their prayers for peace and good-will and trusts that the 

Government would deal with the fanatics of the cult in a manner as would 
not involve directly or indirectly the bulk of the loyal-Indians.” 


6. If there is any conspiracy behind Kanare, it must be ruthlessly put 
: down. SButif there is not, will it not be foolish to 
Kalpataru (125), 26th adopt needlessly stringent measures? If the Police 
Dec. are set to find out imaginary conspiracies, inno- 
: cent people will suffer. We condemn the Anglo- 
Indian writers who are trying to run down Chitpdwan Brahmins in spite 
of section 153A of the Indian Penal Code, The speech of Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie at Panvel (Kolaba) was an exhibition of mere excitement. Mr. 
Mountford said at Sholapur that the murder was regrettable, but that the 
Hindu community as a whole cannot be held responsible for it. 


7. “ The assassination of Mr. Jackson has been followed by Police inves- 
tigations at Nasik resulting in a find of a number of 
Alleged growth inIndia revolvers. In Bengal, during the last two years, fire- 
of an illicit traffic im arms of this description and other weapons have 
rr been frequently found not only in the possession of 
oaths Des, Bnd. ook (9), a class of people who are not permitted to keep 
them but also of one which is not slow to misuse 
them. “And this has naturally led people to inquire how far illicit traffic in 
the sale and exchange of arms in India has developed within recent years, 
who are primarily responsible for carrying it on, and what measures should 
be adopted, both with a view to stopping the traffic and dispossessing the 
individuals and associations who have gct arms in their possession now......... 
It is a question which affects the interests moxe of the Indian than the Britisher 
in this country. English authority in India is too firmly established for any, 
save the perfect lunatic, to believe that the possession of a few hundred, or 
for the matter of that a few thousand, pistols by an equal number of ill-affected 
individuals could put an end to it or even seriously threaten it. It is 
Indians who, both directly and indirectly, suffer from it the most. Among 
the most important of the direct evils may be mentioned the terrorising 
and bullying of inoffensive and innocent people and the menace to life 
and property it furnishes........... Indian society is being constantly fed on 
rumours and bazaar gossip. After the revelations regarding the Manecktolla 
Garden Conspiracy stories and rumours were afloat about there being in 
Bengal alone no fewer than 40,000 revolvers in the possession of the Young 
Bengal stalwarts...... mee oT it is not unlikely that this and similar stories 
have terrorised the people so much as absolutely to prevent them from 
co-operating with the Government in bringing the evil-doers to justice.......... 
The Indian National Congress has been, year after year, passing Resolutions 
asking for a relaxation ‘of the Rules and Regulations under the Indian 
Arms “act. It has possibly now seen the danger of doing anything of the sort. 
But still, if it has not, it will recognise the need of the people co-operating 
with the Government in ‘suppressing the trafic and-dispossessing the evil- 
doers. Inorder that the honest may be better trusted, the dishonest should 
first receive their deserts. It should not be difficult for the Government and 
the leading men in each pro vince to bring their heads together and deal with 
the question in the right manner.’ 


*8, “A glance at the New Year Honours reveals the names of two 
distinguished citizens of Bombay honoured with a 

Comments on the New Knighthood. When we find that there are altogether 
Year Honours. ond J only four new Knights in the list, Bombay has 
E = ee ne = yeason to be proud of the fact that no less than half 
‘: = that number has fallen to its share, It will not be 
denied that both the Honourable Mr. Justice Chanddvarkar and Mr. Dorabji 
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dita have worthily earned the high’ honéur bestowed on them by 
mt. Mr. Justice Chandivarkar has distinguished himself on the 
the Bombay High Court as an able and conscientious Judge and 


in the public life of the city as one of the trusted leadérs of the people. He 


as rendered Conspicuous: service to the cause of social reform among 
Hindus, has done useful work in the Senate of the Bombay University 
of which he has been the Vice-Chancellor and has taken an active part in 
every movement for the advancement of the people. In honouring Mr. Dordbji 
Tata the Government™have honoured the memory of the late Mr. Jamsetji 
Tata, one of India’s greatest sons of whom any country in the world might 
be proud. Mr. Dorabji is the worthy son of a worthy father, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that but for his admirable devotion and untiring labours 
in the execution of his father’s wishes, the great Research Institute would 
scarcely have come into existence to-day. ‘The late Mr. Tata strenuously 
refused all titles in his life-time, and the Government have, therefore, done 
a fitting thing by bestowing a substantial distinction on his son and successor, 
as a worthy tribute to the memory of the deceased, to whom, however, we 
believe nothing short of a Baronetcy was due.” 


9. “The memorandum recently issued by the India Office gives a 
number of comparative figures to illustrate the pro- 

Comments on the India gress which India has made in all departments of 
Office Memorandum on jtg life during the last half century. British admi- 


the last fifty years’ pro- ,; : . ' 
gress of India. nistrators and Anglo-Indian publicists are in the 


*Gujardti (29), 2nd habit of gloating | over such figures and trying to 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Praja Silence all opposition by means of them and the 
Bandhu (88), 26th Dec. inferences drawn therefrom. Comparing the present 

with the period which immediately succeeded the 
Mutiny, it is no wonder if one finds that there has been a remarkable expansion 
in all directions, such as education, finance, population and trade. No sane 
person would deny the many blessings which British rule has conferred upon 
the people of India. Butitis not sufficient for the English nation to con- 
gratulate itself on the beneficial effects of Western civilization which they 
have introduced into this country. That is not an achievement on which 
alone the British nation may pride itself. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
dazzled by the glamour of official statistics snd ignore the other side of the 
picture. Mere administrative efficiency and organisation are not the ends in 
themselves. Men like Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji have proved to the hilt that 
whatever other advantages it may have brought to India, British rule, as it 
has been so far carried on here, has- not succeeded in enriching the country 
and its people. The memorandum gives us a number of figures, but it does 
not go behind them and tell us how the educated people of this country, 
who are likely to be the best exponents of public feeling, look at and 
interpret them. Has national wealth increased during the last fifty years? 
What progress has the mass of the population made? Has technical and 
industrial education made satisfactory progress among the people? Are the 
people admitted to a proper share in the government of their own country ? 
To what extent have they been taken into the confidence of the rulers? Are 
the aspirations of educated Indians duly respected and a sincere attempt 
made to satisfy them? What attempt have the Government made, like the 
Japanese or the German Government, to foster and develop suitable industries ? 
These and many other questions of that nature may be pertinently asked, and 
the reply to them, we are sorry, cannot always be in the affirmative or 
satisfactory.. It cannot redound greatly to the credit of British rule in. this 
country that it has not been able to achieve during one century any- 
thing ‘approaching what Japan has accomplished within one generation.” 
[The Praja Bandhu deplores that the memorandum should have charged the 
Indian public with want of co-operation with the Police, who in reality ought 
to have been blamed for their inefficiency aud high-handedness. The paper 
adds :—If this ‘white paper’ had also pictured the other side of the shield, 
the public would have seen how far Government had lagged behind in carrying 
through many useful and desirable things. While conceding that India 


has gained much during these 50 years, we must say that it is nothing 


compared to what Japan has done during half that time.] 
‘ 
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10. The memorandum issued by the India Office on the fifty years’ 
progress in India is simply an enlarged edition of a 

- Rdshtramat (47), 31st pamphlet issued some twenty years ago reiterating 
Dec.; Pudhdri (146), 26th the supposed benefits derived by India under the 
Dec. British rule. Parliament having long ago realised 
: the truth of the prognostications of J ohn Stuart Mill 
as to the evils that would result from the transferrence of the Indian adminis- 
tration from the Kast India Company to the Crown, has adopted a policy of 


non-interference in its internal administration. But the result of this policy - 


has been the inauguration of irresponsible government in the country with 
autocratic Viceroys like Lord Curzon going scot-free in spite of the commission 
of serious mistakes in the administration. Then there have been the 


recurring famines, the drain of India’s wealth to foreign countries, and the 


deterioration of indigenous industries. There surely are no signs of the vaunted 
prosperity of India! Japan has risen to eminence in the course of forty years, 
but after fifty years of rule by the British Crown, we find the majority of the 
population grovelling in ignorance and the condition of the cultivators far 
from satisfactory. The British rule cannot certainly be credited with the 
little progress we have made; for it is the work of time and trend of circumn- 
stances. The little progress in the direction of self-reliance that the country 
has made has been greatly hampered by the incarceration of our popular leaders. 
It isa fallacy to suppose that the country does not suffer by the payments it has 
to make for interest on loans contracted for the extension of railways. 
It would certainly have been more in the interests of the country to extend 
irrigation as repeatedly suggested by the Indian National Congress. The 
Railways have proved more beneficial to foreigners than to the people of the 
country and have made us poorer and placed us at a great disadvantage by carry- 
ing away raw material and food-stuffs from the land. [The Pudhdri writes :— 
The glowing picture of prosperity in villages which the memorandum draws 
is far from being true. The writer of the memorandum apparently imagines 
us to be rolling in luxury! It cannot, however, be denied that Indians have 
derived some advantages from the country passing under the British Crown. 
But so long as India continues to be drained of her wealth and visited by 
famines and pestilence, and Government continues to restrict the liberty of 
the Press and the expression of frank opinion, all efforts for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people and the publication of reports like the present 
one are likely to be of no avail.| 


*11. The Mahrdtta reproduces from the Calcutta Karmayogin Ara- 

: bindo Ghose’s appeal to his countrymen, which he 
Babu Arabindo hose’s winds up thus :—* We have to organise the national 
appeal to Indians for the strength of India. On us falls the burden, in us 


establishment of a Nation- ajone there is the moral ardour, faith and readiness 


ee ene (11), nq for sacrifice which can attempt and go far to 


Jan. accomplish the task. But the first requisite is the 

organization of the Nationalist party. JI invite that 
party in all the great centres of the country to take up the work and assist 
the leaders who will shortly meet to consider steps for the initiation of 
Nationalist activity. It is desirable to establish a Nationalist Council and 
hold a meeting of the body in March or April of the next year, It is neces- 
sary also to establish Nationalist Associations throughout the country. 
When we have done this we shall be able to formulate our programme and 
assume our proper place in the political life of India.” 


12. ‘A weak public opinion is sometimes a greater hindrance to effici- 
ency than the absence of any public opinion. ‘The 
Weakness of the times such as we are passing through seem to 
public support received by require that executive action should not be hampered 
wet British Governmentm hy excessive criticism and that the laws to cope with 
~_.. an Spectator (1), the situation should be stringent, but sufficiently 
1et Jan. clear and certain to be administered without creat- 
ing a sense of injustice. Public opinion in this 

country is generally weak. In former times the general weakness of admi- 


—nistration was compensated in some measure by occasional outbursts of severity 
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' rity. Such Gutbursts are considered to be barbarous and 
Ree oe: m0 Covertenat that seeks to carry the 
“public with if'is obliged to make slow marches. The whole difference between 
 Hastern and Western statesmanship, as well as the inconvenience of combin- 
“ing the two, is illustrated at a time like the present. What is more, the con- 
‘gti ntional disinclination to assume the responsibility of suggesting strong 
‘constructive measures, and the proneness to make much of little faults or 
‘small differences of opinion, are popular characteristics which do not streng- 
then the hands of Government, but make for administrative paralysis. The 
‘speakers at Alib’g, who denounced the Nasik murder, gave His Excellency 
the Governor an admirable analysis of the causes which have led to the present 
situation. Many of the causes may be remediable. But there are certain 
inherent peculiarities of the people which cannot be overcome or corrected 
by laws and administrative action. To some extent the position of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who has to rely upon an army recruited from all parts of 
‘India may be analogous to that of a Viceroy who has torcly upon public 
support in civil administration. The Government of this country by Eng- 
‘lishmen is said to be beset with many great difficulties. No difficulty can be 
“greater than that of securing consistent and whole-hearted public support in 
a time of unrest and anxiety, when political crime exhibits a tendency to 
‘develop silently beneath the surface of society.” 
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13. The political horizon of the country is darkened by many ominous 
clouds. With the partition of Bengal the people 
The exposure of real awoke from their deep slumber and set about to 
nature of the Reforms attain swardjya by fostering the swadeshi movement 
iy co Petron ee poe and national education. These activities were not 
Wrlvedatite then taken notice of by Government though the 
oe Gujardt (71),25th Dec. Anglo-Indians raised a cry of sedition against them. 
> a At this the patriots were roused and they declared 
. | that their struggle for natural rights and liberties was a legitimate one. 
Government then began to smell sedition in the country and passed repres- 
sive measures to curtail the liberty of speech and.of the press. The great 
need of swadeshi was felt more and more when Government grew suspicious 
about harmless activities for attaining swardjya. Government then made use 
of all their resources for repression, which made people cruelly alive to the fact 
that their just struggle was eyed with suspicion by Government. All this 
has led to a sharp division in the Congress party. One set of Congressmen 
hold that the attainment of swardjya under British suzerainty is possible 
by means of passive rssistance. They also hold that even if Government 
resort to illegal methods they themselves should not deviate from the 
path of law and justice. The other set are of opinion that although 
passive resistance is legitimate it should be given up as it is disliked by 
Government and that we should be content with the small crumbs thrown 
to us by them. The time has come when even the followers of Rash 
Behari Ghose have begun to show signs of despair at the Council Reforms. 
The Reforms are amere sham. Lord Morley has emphatically refused to undo 
the Partition. This has led the Moderates to declare that itis calamitous to 
the country. The Bengalis have lost faith in the creed Congress and have 
been holding ‘themselves aloof from it. The special rights granted to the 
Muhammadens have saddened the hearts of Hindus in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab: The introduction of the Reforms means the defeat of the 
Moderates. ‘The eyes of all have been opened and the time has come for the 
two parties to join hands. Rays of hope are peeping through the clouds. 
With the united strength—not physical but moral—of the two parties the work 
of national regeneration must be taken up with determination. 
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14. The spread of anarchy is much more injurious to the people than to 

| | the Government, and hence it is in their own 

ae What should be done interests that they should help Government to 
a to 4 Mehta Gn anarchical repress it, if they can in any way. But as it is, 
Mee Benson er ate Sabor gy, they are helpless:in the matter. When experienced 
98th Dec. Surat Akhbdr “etectives of Government have failed to ferret out 

(91), 27th Dec. the secret springs of anarchism how is it possible 


for the people to do so? And yet some of the 


‘T6 


Angio-Indian ‘journals accuse them’ of giving no-help to Government. 
Lhe Times of India in its yesterday’s issue suggests that the people should 
- give information of suspicious characters and that the proceedings against the 
anarchists should not be conducted in public. The suggestions, if carried out, 
would, we are of opinion, aggravate instead of lessening the evil. The best 
thing for Government under the existing circumstances is to convene a 
conference of some of the popular leaders and Government officials of each 
presidency to suggest some practical method for the guidance of the 
Government and the people in the suppression of anarchy. In the absence 
of any practical suggestion to work upon, the people find themselves helpless 
to.do anything in the matter. [The Sumit Akhbdr writes:—The chief cause 
of the spread of anarchism lies in the growing poverty of the middle and the 
poorer classes and unless something is done to lessen it and to appease 
them by something more substantial than the mere reforms, anarchism 
will not die out in the land. The officers should also take care to act in a. 
such a way thatthe affection of the people towards them and Government | ea 
nay be increased. | 


15. From the trend of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s recent speeches 
it appears as if he is trying to wean our people from 
Appeal tothe younger undertaking political agitation. It is certainly a 
generation to carry on jpatter for regret that such should be the case, for 
wh 0 fortherights the bureaucrats too are putting forth their 
Rdshtramat (47), 24th efforts in the same direction. It is only recently 
Dec. that our public activities are being placed on an 
organised footing, and it is the duty of our leaders to 
strengthen them rather than put obstructions in their path. While the poli- 
tical questions before the public remain yet unsolved, it is, we think, a suicidal 
policy to try to turn people from paying attention to them. The younger 
generation ought neither to be taken in by the Reforms nor terrified by the 
4 repressive policy of Government. They must persevere in political ayit- 
ation till they achieve the rights of swardjya. 


16. Prince Ranjit Singh of Jamnagar is reported to have said that the 
conflicting elements in India can never unite and 
Swardjya cannot be form themselves into one united nation, and that 
wey by anarchical Jndia can never become fit for swardjya. We can- 
MRCSOGS i ee not but admit the truth of these remarks. We must 
Navsart Patrika (81), : 
first raise our social status, develop our finer 

26th Dec. 3 . 
emotions, try to remove racial differences, and then 
India will attain swardjya without any difficulty. The prosperity of the 
nation depends upon that of the country, which in its turn depends upon the ais. Yt 
development of arts and industries. ‘The anarchical movement now develop- ae 
ing in the country will retard rather.than advance the country’s progress. It B 2 
is the offspring of narrow-minded fanaticism and cowardice, and contains not 
a particle of patriotism. In short, while we do not wish to under-estimate the 
efforts of those who are trying for the attainment of swardjya, we would point 
out that there are great difficulties inthe way and that its attainment must 

take many long years. 


17. We heartily congratulate the many lady students that have succeeded 

in passing the last Bombay University Matriculation 

Indian females too must Examination. But the question is, how far the god- 
be trained under 2@ Jesg education which they have received at school will 
national system of edu- prove useful to them and to the nation. It is rather 


a shal aaasicnnl: strange that our parents should choose to impart that 


’ ised. very education to our, girls, which has been dena- 
Rdshtramat (47), 26th tionalising our male students and encouraging 
Dec. materialistic tendeucies amongst them for the last 


fifty years. We do want education for our females, 

but the education should be ‘national’ like that for which the °Samarth 
Vidyalaya’ has been established. We do not want them to be trained under 
an alien system of education. If our females cannot be given instruction 

~ through the medium of Marathi, we would rather see them remain uneducated. 
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Phe Kathidwodr ana Mahi Kdntha Gazette: accuses: Christian _Missi- 

onaries and Anglo-Indian journalists of maliciously 
2 ine libel blackening the Arya Samajists in the eyes of Govern- 
de and Mahi ment as seditionists, and ‘observes :—Hitherto, all 
‘Kdntha Gazette 476), 26th the activities of the Arya Samaj have been directed 


Dec.; Shakti (90), 25th towards the social and religious amelioration of the 


Dee. people, and it has done nothing either by word 
or deed to spread among the people disaffection 


Aiepeirdn Government. The Christian Missionaries, however, finding it 


to be a great obstacle in their way, have meanly resorted to defaming 
it before Government, thereby hampering it in its progress. Their 
co-religionists, the Anglo-Indian journalists, have now come to their help 
and are spreading rumours which are likely to’ prove more dangerous than 
the deadliest of bombs. The other day one of them, not satisfied with its 


other attempts to ruin the Arya Samajists, tried to bring discredit on a Native 
‘Prince by reporting that the Arya Samajists in his State were seditionists. 


And though after inquiry it was found that the Arya Samajists of that State 
were as loyal as could be wished, the paper did not like to make amends by 
printing the true official report. Fortunately for the State and its Arya 
Samajists the object of the canard was a prince of the position of His High- 
ness the Gaekwar; were it another, we do not know through what untold 
miseries both wouli have had to pass. The authorities ought to consider 
well before believing in such rumours against the Arya Samajists. 
The people of Gujarat, whether belonging to the Arya Samaj or to any other 
sect, are mild and perfectly loyal. [The Shakti: makes similar remarks.| 


19. Mr. W. T. Stead has confounded the Hind: Punch, a respectable 
: Anglo-Gujaradti weekly with the Hindw Punch 
Commentson Mr. W.T. ®nd has- passed some shallow criticism in the 
Stead’s confounding the Review of Reviews on the confiscation order of 
Hindi Punch with the the latter paper. He also does not know that 
Hindu Punch in certain of the proceedings against the Hindu Punch were 
his ‘remarks in the Re- not instituted by Mr. Gokhale but by Government. 
ag Reg 2 , (44). it 18 unseemly that the Mahrdtta, which ought to 
yan Prakash (44), “ 
27th Dec.: Kesari (128), know better, should tzy to make capital out of such 
28th Dec. erroneous criticisms. We approve of the remarks 
passed by the Honourable Chief Justice Scott that 
the writings in the Hindu Punch were such as to incite murderous outrages 
against Mr. Gokhale. [The Kesari, however, repeats the arguments of the 
Mahrditta re the Hindu Punch case—(vide Weekly Report No. 52 of 1909, 
paragraph 31).| 


20. The father who does not protect his child is not worthy 

‘to be a father, nor is a king who will not 

Comments of the Protect his subjects fit to be a king. ‘he British 

Madras ‘Mah4jan Sabha’s Government is called just, but we ask, is its 
address to His Excellency attitude in connection with the Transvaal question 
the Viceroy. likely to shed lustre on its credit? In spite of the 
Gujarati (29), 26th Dec.; numerous prayers of the Indians, the Home Govern- 

Shakti (90), 25th Dec. ment has failed to doanything forthem. The Indian 
Government on its part has quietly slept over the 

question, a3-will be seen from. the fact that the passage relating to the 
Transvaal question in the original draft of the address presented by the 
Madras Mahajan Sabha to the Viceroy was ordered to be deleted. If, 
then, the Indian Government has refrained from moving a finger against 
the Transvaal Government's oppression of Indians, are not the people 
justified in raising any’ conjectures they like ? These Westerners consider 
themselves to be civilised. But their partiality, unfairness, selfishness, 


inhuman propensities, and self-seeking meanness, all these show them up 


in their true character. They prove that the Westefners are thoroughly 
imbued with principles of materialism and steeped j in ungodly selfishness. In 


‘our opinion, the harassment of the Indians in the Transvaal is likely to-be 


detrimental more to the Government than to the people of India. It 
‘has lowered the prestige of Britain in the eyes of Indians, who have 
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been disillusioned of their very high opinion of’ the boasted British power. 


[Commenting on the address presented by the. Madras Mahajan Sabha to His 


Excellency the Viceroy during his recent tour, the Shakti bitterly criticises. 


the action of the authorities in forcing the Sabha to omit from the 
draft of the address the portion relating to the deportations and the 
ill-treatment of Indians in the Colonies, and commends the courage and 
public spirit shown by the Sabha in putting down these subjects at least in 
the draft of the address. - It, however, expresses its sorrow at the weakness 
shown by the Sabha in yielding to official pressure and making no mention- 
of them in the final form of the address.| 


*21. ‘‘ We can well imagine why the proceedings of the first day of the 
Lahore Congress were not more enthusiastic than 
Comments on the pro- they were, but we do not think that for that reason 


ceedings of the Lahore the Lahore session can be justly said to have marked 
National Congress. 


tage the nadir of the movement. On the contrary, the 
ie ty ee splendid success of the Exhibition and of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, taken as a whole, bear 
gratifying testimony to its abundant vitality. We have serious differences 
of opinion with Lila Harkisanlal on certain points, but that does not and can- 
not prevent us from acknowledging in ungrudging terms the important work 
he has done in successfully keeping up the traditions of the Congress and 
giving a much-needed lesson in political agitation to his compatriots in the 
Punjab........ Our Presidency was most worthily represented in the Congress 
by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. He is a devoted worker in the cause of the 
country, and as might have been expected, he moved one of the most important 
resolutions, v2z., that relating to the grievances of Indians in the Transvaal....... 
Bengal could not have deputed two more worthy representatives than Messrs. 
Surendranath Bannerjee and Bhupendranath Bose. If the former would but 
show a little more firmness and moral strength in resisting the pressure of 
some of his less thoughtful countrymen in Bengal in certain matters and stand 
fast to certain principles with steadfast determination regardless of conse- 
quences to his well earned popularity, he would in many respects be an ideal 
Indian leader. But even such as he is, we feel great admiration for him for 
his ever youthful enthusiasm in the canse of the Congress.......... We can- 
not, however, congratulate Lala Harkisanlal either upon the tone or language 
of, or the cogency of the position taken up in the concluding portion of his 
address. He seems to have been carried away by his personal feelings and 
deviated from the canons of strict fairness and indulged in criticism neither 
founded on facts. nor on a correct estimate of what ‘has happened. We do 
not know what he means by saying that the constitution adopted at Lucknow 
and re-affirmed at Lahore was swept away at Calcutta by autocracy, nor can 
we understand how its continuance would have averted the disaster at Surat. 
seeeeeeee We have yet to know that Lala Harkisanlal is or was ever wanting 
in courage, and we are sorry that he should have marred the effect of his 
otherwise thoughtful address by any such futile complaint.......... As regards 
his remarks on the creed and a United Congress, we confess we cannot 
follow them. We tnink his views cannot be reconciled with one another. 
‘Let us try,’ says Lala Harkisanlal, ‘to conciliate all wings of the party 
and regain our prestige and position.’ We reply ‘ by all means do it, if that 
can be done.’ How is that to be done? AS far as we can see, Lala Harki- 
sanlal does not suggest any practical course of action. May we inquire of 
him why he failed to conciliate Lala Lajpatrai and his following ?......... 
It is not easy to understand what Lala Harkisanlal means by differentiating» 
between the Congress creed and Congress ideals and saying that our ideals 
should not be mixed up with the creed. We wish Lala Harkisanlal had set 
forth his views at greater lencth. Such as they are, they are unintelligible 
and inconsistent with his other position that if loyalty be our creed, * we 
need not discuss any United Congress.’ If ‘all wings of the party’ are to 
bs conciliated, what aoout Mr. Aravindo Ghose and men of his way of thinking ? 
What is the position which Lala Harkisanlal is going to assign to them in 
relation to the Congress? We are sorry he should have handled an important 
question of such a controversial character in an off-hand manner and not 
developed his views at greater length.” 
con 2209—5 
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% ae ma “The National Congress is ‘said to haye been very poorly attended 


: ae Spectator (2), 
Ast Jan, .. | 


taxing to the energies of people who naturally wish to enjoy a little rest in 
: the last week of the year after the hard work of the previous months. Then 


is- year. The reasons are many. They are 
‘partly physical and partly moral. lLéhore is ata 
y corner of the triangle, and a jcurney from the 

other two corners, Bengal and Madras, is rather 


ain, the climate of Lahore, though bracing, is not very congenial to those 
Ww 0 are accustomed to bask in the sunshine on the banks of the Kaveri 
and to the inhabitants of the Gangetic delta. But more potent than these 
physical reasons must have been the moral reasons. For months past the 
papers have been dinning into the ears of the public the want of unanimity 


“among the public men of the Punjab, the absence of harmony among the 


Moderates as to the negotiations which they should conduct with the 
Nationalists, and other vaguely insinuated differences which centre round the 
unexplained resignation of the President first elected. An impression was 


thus created that the Congress could at best merely manage to avoid 


beconing a failure. Only the staunchest friends of the movement would 
care in such circumstances to undertake a Jong journey for the sake of 
witnessing a scene which might not repay the trouble. The substituted 
President rose equal to the occasion. To deliver a speech on current 
politics was mere child’s play to a practised orator like him, and he 
is said to have spoken for three hours mainly from notes. ‘That itself 
was a successful feat, which, if performed in the House of Commons, 
would have sent up the fame of any M.P. like a rocket. ‘Though the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India were thanked for the reforms 
which not long ago were expected to mark an epoch in the history of India, 
the leading note of the resolutions was one of dissatisfaction. This is to 
be the last Congress under Lord Minto’s regime, and His Excellency 
must be not a little disappointed to see the turn which things have taken 
notwithstanding all his endeavours to please the popular party. The Congress 
faintly appreciated the constitutional reforms as ‘ fairly liberal’ and considered 
it a duty to place on record a strong sense of disapproval of the creation of 
separate electorates on the basis of religion.” 


*23. “ Little wonder that the Congress, in the face of a powerful com- 
bination of untoward forces, has proved this year a 

Rast Goftdr (39), 2nd tame affatr, characterised by the absence of that 
Jan., Eng. cols. - general enthusiasm and ardour which have always 
marked its former sessions. The Surat Congress 

has struck a terror in the hearts of docile and respectable citizens who, dread- 
ing a repetition of the storm and anticipating it from the ominous resignation 
of Sir Pherozeshah, and the still more ominous silence he has maiAtained, 
consulted wisdom in staying away at their homes........... The causese of Sir 
Pherozeshah’s resignation have not leaked out yet, but when the cat is out of 
the bag the same reasons which have kept law-abiding and self-respecting 
people from the Lahore Congress would in all probability be found to have 
kept the first President-elect from the Presidential chair.......... The 
time is reached for all sane and honest people to search their hearts if 
they do their country any abidimg good by identifying themselves with the 
political agitation as it is now being conducted by the Congress party. We 
cannot, indeed, ascribe disloyalty to a body so largely constituted and re- 
presenting the bulk of the peoples without casting a reflection on the loyalty 
of the nation. The Congress has the moral support of educated people who 
are the salt of the country, and to doubt its loyalty is to throw a slur upon 
their whole class. But whilst there is no access to the hearts of 
individuals, we judge them by their actions. Moderation is a thing unknown 
to our publicists, and we do not look for it in the Congress press or in speeches. 
If the tone of the Indian newspapers, we mean those that own allegiance to the 
Congress, is more subdued now than when Lord Minto assumed the reins of Gov- 
ernment, it is not due to an inherent improvement in the journalistic profession 
but to repressive measures and the censorial vigilance which is being exercised. 
seeeeeeee It is one thing:to protest loyalty and another to practise it; but 


Figo 


when writers who fly out in a-rage when their motives are questioned 
indulge in studied and constant vilification of Government and their officials, 
‘they are themselves to blame if their. protests are taken with a. grain of 
salt. A delegate from Madras, in seconding the Partition Resolution -at the 
Congress, blurted out that ‘in his opinion the Partition led to anarchism.’ 
seoeeesee When Congressmen realise that the Partition has led to anarchism, 
why do they sustain the agitation ?.......... The requisitioning of the juvenile 
Class for political purposes has wrought, in all conscience, mischief enough. 
And still, Lahore Congressmen went to Government with a petition to 
allow the students to serve as volunteers at the Congress ! ” a 


24. ‘Even long before the Surat Session, the Congress was perceived 
lictoed | by discerning judges to be lacking in the stamina 
Shih, Tien, ie ache ’ which could permit of its future being contemplated 
uh Stee ates with confidence. It was found that its strength was 
being gradually sapped; .and the only hope of preserving it long 
lay in rebuilding the whole shattered system by careful and judicious 
nourishment and treatment. The ULahore mecting has shown it to be 
in a comatose condition; and though people, who ‘always choose to 
be dreamers of dreams and to shirk looking unpleasant facts straight in 
the face, will tell us that tke Congress is neither dying nor dead, few sane 
men would be tempted to vouch for its living long. ‘The treatment the 
patient has received under the joint auspices of Lala Harkisanlal and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has certainly done much to change 
its condition for the worse......... . It would be perhaps unjust and unkind 
to saddle them, and particularly the latter, with the responsibility. of 
having hastened the collapse of the Congress; but few who have read their 
speeches closely could have failed to mark in them a spirit of recklessness and 
thoughtless levity which the crisis should have warned them from indulg- 
AG. seus ... Instead of giving expression to that widespread and all-pervad- 
ing feeling of gratitude and joy at the boons the people have received at the 
hands of Lord Morley and Lord Minto, they have consented to become the 
mouthpiece of a section of publicists who have been exercising their brains 
and energies to magnify the few possible and perhaps inevitable imperfections 
of the elective system granted to the country.......... It is natural that the 
truly enlightened and patriotic section of the Indian population should resent 
this grotesque and unpardonable misrepresentation of their true’ sentiments 
and real opinion, and that they should refuse inore than ever to look upon 
the Congress as a faithful exponent of their wants and wishes.” 


*25. ‘* Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s address, we have found, has not 
been objected to by even the worst. of Congress 


Watssn i ttind (34), critics. Of course, his criticisms of the Reform 
2nd Jan., Eng. cols. Regulations are found unpalatable by some of our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries, but even they could 

not say that his speech was objectionable......... . The scheme is welcomed, 


but it is the regulations that are objected to. But this experienced 
politician whom the Congressmen have elected their leader this time has 
asked his hearers not to take a hostile view of the scheme even though the 
details may be objectionable to a certain extent. It is but natural for some 
of the Anglo-Indian newspapers to come down upon Pandit Malaviya because 
of his adverse criticism on the form the Muhammadan agitation was 
given and his running down the principle which encouraged separate electo- 
rates. But these Anglo-Indian critics perhaps do not know that the Congress 
congratulates itself upon having been able to achieve a very difficult task. The 
most backward community, we mean the Muhammadans, have for the first 
time in the history of India been so alive and active to their interests to hold 
public meetings and gatherings to demand political rights constitutionally. It 
is the Congress spirit to demand constitutional rights, political privileges and 
above all to send petitions and memorials to Government pointing out to the 
latter what the needs of the country are as viewed from the nation’s own point 
of view. Do not the Muhammadans derive this education from the Congress ? 
There is no gainsaying they do. Bui what the Congressmen object to is the 


a 


Bpir Fit eis” ‘Does it not border on “gelfishness ? Do they. not’ go. and 
‘beg of Government to give them something specially which others do not 
‘India demands is unity and harmony. Union of all races and 
“Gantes, a8 Sir George Clarke, alluding to the Nasik tragedy rightly pointed out, 
‘was bound to bring peace and harmony among the people. Do separate 

@lectorates mean union? Have separation, special privileges or division ever . 
ound favour with a civilised Government and people? Why then should the 
Reform Regulations be vitiated by such an element which spoils an otherwise 


‘most welcomed and cordially received scheme of the British Government ? ”’ 


26. The presidential address of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
characterised by learning and sobriety and did full 
Bombay Samdchdr (66), justice tothe principles of the Indian National 
29th Dec. Congress. The two main topics of his address 
: are the constitution of the Congress and the new 
Council Reforms. He has fully justified the hopes entertained by 
the people at the time of his election. He took up a strong attitude in 
connection with the Allahabad Creed, and we hope the Congress will 
not be in a hurry to make any changes in its articles. A United Congress 
is not to be thought of in the present state of mind of the average Extremist. 
Thus a writer in the Punjdbi of Lahore accuses the Congress leaders of 
having committed the mischief of praising the Reform Scheme at Madras 
and thus playing into the hands of officials. Unless people like these 
change their minds it would be quite impractical to talk of a 
United Congress. The utterances of the President with reference to the 
Reforms are very discreet. He has shown how they tend to do injustice 
to many and what harm they are capable of. At the same timehe has 
said, as we have repeatedly done, that the injustice is not beyond reparation. 
The more practical way is to co-operate with Government and profit by the 
experience derived from the actual working of the rules and regulations. 
With reference to these regulations it must be borne in mind that all Govern- 
ments, however democratic, are very careful to preserve a certain balance 
between conflicting elements, so that administration might be carried on 
smoothly. That such a balance is nof preserved in the case of Bengal and 
the Punjab goes without saying. That one community should monopolise all 
the seats in the Councilis monstrous, and no Government, however autocratic, 
would dare to allow such a state of affairs to continue. When the rules for 
these two provinces were framed nobody ever dreamed of such results. The 
people and Government are wonder-struck at the awakening of the Muham- 
madans to take advantage of the regulations. ‘Their former “apathy has as it 
were been changed into ‘extraordinary activity as if by the touch of a magic 
wand. ‘The general public must rejoice at the awakening, as the Muham- 
madans will now realise their responsibilities and take interest in all public 
questions. In Bombay too the Government have by nominating twelve non- 
officials ingtead of seven practically shown that the rules and regulations 
are not without their defects. And as Government have thus seen the defects 
of the regulations it will be all the easier for the Congress and other public 
bodies to get them changed in course of time for the better. 


27. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is to be congratulated on his 


py having discharged his duty under the most unfavour- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (49), able circumstances. The presidential address deals 
28th Dec.; Jdm-e-Jamshed chiefly with the Council Reforms. Mr. Malaviya has 
(33), 29th Dec.; Akhbdr- 
e-Souddgar (23), 29th echoed the discontent created by them among the 
Dec. educated classes, who after a struggle of well- “nigh 
twenty-five years for political rights and liberties have 
been defrauded from enjoying them. In language at once strong and respect- 
ful, he has appealed to Government to take early steps to allay the discontent. 
The president of the Congress whose duty it was to lay before Government the 
real popular opirtion about the Reforms has done so with courage. Lord Morley 
is of opinion that it is the educated class which haz become “discontented and 
that the grant of rights would satisfy it. But the regulations framed by the 
Indian Government have intensified their discontent. It seems that the 
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educational qualification is the lowest in the eyes of the Indian Government. 
The spirit of the original scheme is entirely absent from the Regulations. 
Lord Morley outlined a noble policy. Have the Government of India put 
it into force? We boldly say “No”. What requires to be brought home 
to Lord Morley is that the Parliament may grant rights to Indians, but as it is 
in the hands of the bureaucracy who are unwilling to see their own power 
weakened, to put them into practice, there are chances of the public being 
disappointed. It was so in the time of Lord Ripon. It isso in the time of 


Lord Morley and Lord Minto. Pandit Malaviya was right when he said that. 


even at a time when we are fortunate enough to have generous statesmen 
like Lord Morley and Lord Minto at the head of the Indian administration, 
the officials have been successful in throwing obstacles in our way. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed says:—The Pandit wished that the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans should join hands for the good of the country. But. the remarks 
of the President himself, the Chairman of the Reception: Committee and 
some Bengalis against the special rights granted to the Muhammadans will 
not only hurt the feelings of the latter but will serve to widen the breach 
between the two communities. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 
The address of the Pandit was worthy of a Moderate. He steered 
clear of political passion and strong language. The Pandit has clearly 
shown how the disqualifying regulations serve to debar worthy men 
from the Councils. The disqualifications for a would-be member of the 
Council are no disqualifications for a would-be member of Parliament. The 
disqualification of the deportees is also highly objectionable. Without trial 
they are spirited away and their useful career is blighted by disqualifying 
them. ‘This is repression with a vengeance. Mr. Malaviya has laid bare the 
defects of the Regulations in a very able manner and it is hoped that the 
authorities in order to maintain their administrative prestige will promptly 
and seriously set themselves to bringing about the necessary changes. | 


*28. “ Having regard to the circumstances of exceptional difficulty 
Parsi (37), 2nd Jan ‘under which the Lahore Congress met, it will not 
Eng. cols ” be denied that it acquitted itself worthily. For, if 
ee the gathering was not so overflowing, it was 
composed of a more serious and responsible audience, the total absence 
from which of the hysterical element was most welcome. And if the 
proceedings were not as exciting as we have witnessed them in former years, 
they were certainly characterised by more sobriety and a greater spirit of 
loyal co-operation with the Government. There will be few to find fault 
with either the tone or substance of Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
presidential speech. It was a very able review of a notable year in Indian 
politics, in which he gave expression to nothing which did not accurately 
represent the sober and honest views of educated Indians in regard to the 
Reforms. His unanswerable criticism of the Muhammadan concessions, his 
critical analysis of the Regulations and his strong denunciation of 
anarchism should appeal equally to the Government and the people.” 


*29. ‘* The Convention gathering met at Lahore last week under condi- 
tions which were, in many ways, and admitted on all 

Mahratta (11), 2ndJan. hands to be, very chilling. In the first place the 
winter at Lahore is well known to be severely cold; 

and this year there were occasional rains to add to the discomfort. And the 
mental condition of the delegates to the gathering was butin keeping with 
their physical environments. ‘The gathering, according to the T'mes’ corres- 
pondent, was beyond doubt the smallest attended that he had known. The 
number of delegates was not quite four hundred. The delegates’ benches 
revealed many vacant seats, and the cheering and enthusiasm ° were distinctly 
wanting in heartiness. The Lahore gathering, according to this corres- 
ondent, marks the nadir of the movement so far.:....... . There is not the 
least doubt that the Convention is Caily losing even what little importance it 
had. ‘The meeting at Madras last year was the first meeting of the Conven- 
tion Congress after the split at Surat. The Moderates, who were asked by 
Lord Morley to rally round the standard of loyalty, had a special mandate and 
“mission, and yet only about 500, including local delegates, attended the 
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meet ng at Madras. Another. year is gone and we see & still oreakas ‘thinning 
oie . tthe ranks, For according to the several reports the délegates this year did 
ee net exceed three hundred, fecta ting the local Punjabee delegates.” 


= be 30. “When it was given out that the Parsi knight of Bombay had 
Sis resigned the presidentship, there was an attempt 
| Rdshtramat (47), 29th to keep the reasons for the resignation enshroud- 
Dec., Eng. cols. ed in darkness under the plausible excuse that 

Sir. P. M. Mehta had ‘ graveand deep-seated reasons’ 
a. for the step he had taken. We had guessed at the time the real reason and 
ee we believe our guess was not wide of the mark. Sir. P. M. Mehta is 
4 generally regarded as the father of the creed to which the Congress is now 
wedded ; and looking to the attempts of the Bengal Moderates to bring 
about a rapprochement between the Moderates and the Extremists we could 
guess that the difference between the chairman of the reception committee 
and the president-elect could not have been on any other point than 
on that of making the signing of the creed an essential condition of 
the admissibility of a delegate to the sacred precincts of the Congress- 
pandal. From th> report of the speech delivered by the chairman of the 
recepticn committee we find that our guess was correct.......... Now 
that there have begun to appear some signs of a return to sanity on tke 
part of the Congress authorities, we are sure that in a short time they will 
ab perceive the mischief of the policy adopted by them two years ago and that 
| we shall realise the hope of a United Congress—a Congress that will admit 
: 3 within its fold all loyal citizens and all sections of public opinion from the 
most zealous loyalists to the hot Extremists—the anarchist, of course, 
Be excluded.......... Though the resolutions of this year’s Congress will not .be 
° any the less wise or politic, the Government will find it comparatively easy 
: to disregard them on the ground that they derive support only from an 
infinitesimal portion of the educated population. If some shrewd officer of 
the Government will ask the Congress officials to produce for his inspection 
the register of electors who have selected the delegates, we wonder what 
these officials will be able to produce.......... Let ns hope the reception 
committee will be wiser and firmer next year and will do what this year’s 
committee has unfortunately omitted to do.” 


31. We fail to understand why the Extremists are making vain efforts 
: ae to hold a United Congress. Perhaps they fear that 
Alleged impossibility of an Extremist Congress would be prohibited by the 
eee es oneese. Police as at- Nagpur. The authorities have serious 
dm-e-Jamshed (33), PO Geer et ~ t bi ia lia Sie ae 
27th Dec.; Gujardt Mitra Goubts about the Extremists holding their Congress 
(30), 26th Dec. peacefully. How are their Moderate brethren to 
repose confidence in them? It is now the duty of 
the Extremists to change their tactics if their aim is to serve the country. 
Their refusal to do so would justify the Moderates if they in their turn 
refuse to trust the Extremists. The time is one when all should ponder 
gravely over the situation. The Moderates have read the signs of the time 
correctly and are anxious to advance step by step under the fostering care 
of the British. Itis the prayer of all that in the interests of the country 
at large Moderate politics should prevail. But it is doubtful whether the 
President of the Congress will stand against the united attack of Bengal, 
the Punjab and the Deccan. [The Gujardt Mitra writes :—The situation at 
present bodes ill for the future of the Congress. The serious differences 
aS between the two schools of politics might in the end prove fatal to the Congress. 
Alex ‘When the Congress is broken up it will be a bad day for India.| 


*32. “The views of the Bombay Government on the subject of the 
strength of non-official members in the Council 
Comments on the con- were clear and pronounced from the beginning, and 


a fer Laablative red pas we are glad to find that Sir George Clarke did not 
i Mahrdtta (11), 2nd Jan, iorswear those views and yield to the temptation of 
ee. : monopolising as many seats in the Council as 

ey possible for officials in making the actual appointments. Looked at from 
other points of view, however, the constitution of the new Council is entirely 
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“unsatisfactory, wail ete away most of the grace of the concession. ‘shown 
in making a material reduction in what was the permissible number of 
official members. The Government can, of course, technically claim that 
there is in the Council, as now constituted, a large non-official majority, . the 
proportion being 60 per cent. non-officials to 40 per cent. officials. But the 
recruitment of the non-official ranks is actually such that Government need 
_never have the fear, and the people may never have the hope, of any measure 


before the Council being passed or defeated by a non-official majority. For _ 


most of the non-official nominees are men who were never corspicuous for 
their education or public spirit. ‘Toadies’ would perhaps be an unjust 
word to use in describing a few of these men. But looking at them from 
the point of view of capacity, calibre, self-assertion and independence of 
judgment, we may say with the fullest justification that, at a moderate 
estimate, 80 per cent. of them will invariably, or in 99 cases out of a 100, 
be found not only actually voting but even anxious to vote on the side of 
Government. And in this way there is almost a standing majority in the 
new Council assured for any Government measure, or opposed to any 
popular measure which Government may ever care to oppose. We need 
say nothing about tle nine official members who will be there to support the 
Government through thick and thin. But we wish it to be noted that not 
even one of these nine is a Native. ‘They are all Europeans. As regards 
the non-official nominees, it 1s somewhat unpleasant to discuss individuals, 
but it is now almost imperative in public interest. Mr. Proctor and 
Mr. Glazebrook are Kuropeans and therefore as good as officials. Sir Sassoon 
David is a Jew, but there is no difference between him and any Huropean 
so far as the affairs of this country are concerned. Khan Bahadur Navroji 
Pestonji Vakil is said to be an Abkari contractor, and every one knows Abkari 
contractors too well to hope that they may ever be reasonably expected to 
side with the people as against Government, in whose gift Abkari contracts 
jie and who, tkerefore, virtually are their patrons or bread-givers. Sardar 
Davar K. EK. Mody of Surat is an educated man, but has spent his life too 
much in the shade of peace to like the glare of any struggle with the officials. 
He will be more or less a sweet chanter of praises and an apologist of 
Government rather than an advocate of the people. Sardar Motilal 
Chunilal is, we believe, a son of the late Chunilal Venilal who, eight years 
ago, shared the distinction with Rao Bahadur A. B. Desai, of making heroic 
speeches in defence of the Land Revenue Bill, and w ho allowed himself to 
be used as a counterblast to the representatives of the people like Sir P. M. 
Mehta and Mr. Gokhale on that memorable occasion. Sardar Sambhusingh 
Jidhavrao is a respectable Jahagirdir and a nice gentleman. But he has 
hardly any experience of the kind of public life which is forced upon him 
by his nomination to the Council. We cannot be far wrong if we say that 
he does not know English—the language in which the business of the Council 
will be transacted ; “and we cannot see how he has been persuaded to 
reconcile his position as a Councillor with his sense of self-respect, as he 
will have to be content with figuring as a mere ornament, rather than as an 
effective member in the Council. The position of such men ina body like 
the Legislative Council is bound to touch the faculty of humour in those 
whose mind would not be oppressed by feelings of indignation at the way 
in which responsible officials play with such a thing as the Legislative Council. 
Sardar Mirikar knows English, but is, we are afraid, an out and out apologist 
of Government, and perhaps just a man after the Government’s own heart. 
To think of him as a possible advocate of the popular cause in the Legislative 
Council is to make a bid for a bed in Bedlam. Sardar Kupuswami knows 
English and has also served on local bodies, being the President of the 
Poona Municipality for some time. But he is essentially a pro-Government 
man; and though we are aware that he is not a man who does not know the 
popular side of questions, still we are absolutely convinced that he cannot 
be relied upon for a fearless advocacy of the popular cause when there will 
be a clear issue arising out of the conflict between the official and the 
non-official side in the Council. But we think he is better than some other 
nominees, and in the absence of such a conflict may be expected not to 
forget the popular side of questions altogether. The Sirdesai of Wantmuri, 
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tive | of the Lingdyat comsrunity; 4 is 4 Barrister-at-law ; but. we 
ere alr = ras one of those who are indifferent to the work in ‘the Council. 

es. he FE pk a ble Sir Vithaldas Damodardas Thackersey is the only one 
er a nominees who combines in him capacity and love of work, and 
es of give support to, if not lead, the popular cause at times. But he 
a seri 


not as staunch or enthusiastic a friend of that cause as 
some of the rominent members who have entered the Council through 
the portals of election. On the whole, therefore, the nominations are 
; alors disappointing. They have completed the work of putting a 
discount on the educated classes and professional men who alone are the 
trusted leaders in this as in any other living nation. The elections and the 
nominations taken altogether show that almost every available place has been 
‘secured for Muhammadans and land- holders, both of whom are nearly 
| Johukum-wallas, the former from a false idea about their eratitude to the 
Government, and the latter from want of education and the burden of vested 
interests. Babu Surendranath Bannerji speaking at Lahore said _ that 
during his eight years’ experience in the Bengal Legislative Council he did 
not come across a single nominated member who ever voted against 
Government. And what is true of Bengal is also nearly true of Bombay....... 
The Indian Social Reformer characterises the entire constitution of the 
Bombay Ccuncil as an unmistakable departure from the spirit of Lord 
' Morley’s scheme, and observes that there is an appearance of cleverness 
about the whole affair that rather jars on the sensibilities of those who 
regard it as the peculiar characteristic of the petti-fogging attorney ! 
And we sincerely regret that Sir George Clarke should have allowed himself 
to be so far overwhelmed by his narrow-minded and unsympathetic 
colleagues as to make such use of the powers under the Regulations 


=. that the new Council should have the appearance more of a deformed than 
oa a reformed Council! Then we come to the question of the representation 
ee of communities in the Council. Now, out of the 46 members 16 are 
ie, Pay Europeans, 16 Hindus, 8 Muhammadans, 4 Parsees, 1 Jew and 1 Lingayat. 
te i The uropeans, of course, get the lion’s share in the Council, when we 
‘ai : remember that they represent the smallest community in the country. But 


we are aware at the same time that their share of representation is not to be 
ae judged by the ordinary rules of mathematics. So we may leave them out of 
an ‘ consideration altogether. But the same exception cannot be made when 


Bi we come to the Muhammadans. According to the last census there 
at aa were roughly speaking two crores Hindus as against 45°6 lakhs 
ie | | of Muhammadans in the Bombay Presidency—the exact figures being 


| 19,916,438 Hindus and 4,567,295 Muhammadans, or 4 Hindus to 1 Muham- 
: madan. But the Muhammadans are given fully as many as half the number 
ay of Hindu representatives in the Council; or the Muhammadans get twice 


as many representatives as they deserve on the strength of numbers. But 
that is not all. Of the 8 Muhammadan members all are elected by the 
community. But of the 16 Hindu Councillors only 10 are elected. 8 elected 
Muhammadans as against 10 elected Hindus make out a contrast in the 
treatment of the communities by Government which is as unjust as humili- 
ating to the Hindus. Are Government, we openly ask then, prepared to 
lay their hand on their heart and say that this is in keeping with their 
boasted impartiality and love of justice? We admjt that minorities require 
special treatment, but are they prepared to say that the measure of treatment 
herein evidenced is such as is warranted even by the bloated and artificial 
sentiments about the political importance of the Muhammadans? And 
even as regards this importance, who are politically the more important in 
the Bombay Presidency, the Hindus or the Muhammadans? Have Govern- 
ment forgotten that they inherited the Government of this Presidency from 
the Mahrattas and not the Muhammadans? Who were the latest in the 
field as rulers, the Muhammadans or the Hindus? Does this not all indicate 
the triumph of the racial animus on the part of Government? We never 
i. >> knew till now that the principles of representative Government, of which 
: Lord Morley, the disciple of Mill, is an acknowledged master, could sanction 
a state of things in which it becomes a positive disqualification for 
community to form a majority. Rulers in the West have often been called 
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cupon, we know, to solve the difficult. question of adjusting: the claims of 
“minorities under a representative form of Government. But we are not 
“aware that it was solved in such an absurd manner in any country!” 


88. The people have grave reason to féel disappointed at the constitution 

of the new Bombay Legislative Council, for there 
. Sambat Vathhac (136), are very few amongst the non-official members who: 
‘25th Dec... will. fearlessly support the popular cause. It is. 
) admitted on all hands. that the landed interest is 
rather over- r-representad i in the Council, and it is not likely that these land- 
holders will ever be able to correctly represent the grievances of the rayats and 
thus influence the administration in their favour. The European element 
will, of course, scarcely ever favour the popular party. Out of the Muham- 
‘madan members, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla alone is expected to take an 
independent stand in the Council, while from Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed we can 
expect no help as he hates the Hindus and supports the officials in season and 
out of season. Sardar Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal is the son of one who 
went against all the popular members of Council in lending support to the 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill, and so the people’s party need expect no 
support from him. None of the non-official members nominated by Govern- 
ment are known for their learning or independence of character. It is 
certainly a matter for regret that neophytes having no experience should 
find place in our new Legislative Council to the exclusion of many old and 
tried men. 


04. The Jain bitterly resents the alleged non-fulfilment of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s promise to 

Complaint about the the Jain Graduates’ Association, to appoint 
alleged injustice done to g Jain representative on the Legislative Council, 
er Poe's digi am and observes that a Jain like Seth Mansukh- 
on the Bombay Legisla- bhai, Seth Lalbhdi, or Seth Vasanji Trikamji, 
teva Cloancil: would have, if appointed, at least equalled, if not 
Jain (179), 26th Dec. surpassed, any of the other members, now nomi- 
nated by Government, in the discharge of his 

duties and in adding to the dignity of the Council Hall. It adds that Govern- 
ment in thus ignoring the claims of the community have acted unfairly, 


and requests them to give a proper consideration to the claims of the Jains. 


30. In the fourth article on the Council Reforms the Gujardti dis- 
cusses the congtitution of the Provincial Legislative 
Comments on the Councils. The paper fails to understand the difference 
Regulations for the jn the ratio of unofficial to official members in 
reformed Provincial the various provinces. It also deplores that in 
Legislative Councils. : oe ¥ . 
Gujardti (29), 26th spite of their lip-sympathy for the depressed classes, — 
ey Government have not set apart a single seat 
for the lower as also for the labouring classes. The 
paper then analyses the Bombay Legislative Council and tries to show that 
although it is said to have a predominance of unofficial members, really 
speaking, the facts are quite the other way. It points out that out of 
48 members Government have on their side the 18 official members, the two 
.to be experts and the seven nominated unoflicials—the two representatives 
of the two Chambers of Commerce and the Muhammadan councillors, making 
about 35 in all. 


} 386. Though England rules over the greatest empire in the world, it 
appears that it is enamoured of a commercial rather 
ine URGE weed tee than a noble policy. In every matter, whether of 
pte sr ra little or great importance, they judge of things by a 
the Lesislative Councils, SUylockean standard. ‘The selfish care with which 
Kesari (128), 28th Dec. countervailing duties on indian piece-goods were im- 
posed is displayed also in fixing the daily allowances 
of the Honourable Members of the Provincial and Imperial Councils. Even the 
pauper pleader does not get less than Rs. 10 per day. Does it not reflect dis- 
credit on the Provincial Councils that the services of the Councillors should be’ 
remunerated according to the same scale? Is it not strange that Government 
con 2209—7 
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@eclaring: some . persons ineligible lest the prestige.of the 
;should’of their own accord’ blacken it? — A self-respecting 
a feel the insult‘severely. No. member: was: in’ need of the 
meni a : nces,. By such meanness of Government the prestige 
Councils ‘will be. aera and the Honourable Members’ dissatisfied. 


“987, - Commenting on certain remarks made by the Timesiof India imeon- 
nection with the disqualification of Mr. Kelkar the 

‘Geis on the dis- Mahrdttai writes :—“ A real desire to co-operate with 
on of Mr. N,C. Government in their good work is certainly not in- 
Kelker. 7 consistent with fearless. and honest: criticism of 
a sassgteny (A), Spa dan. Government, even from week to week if the critic 
happens to be a journalist. Constructive work is 
certainly. not confined only to the ranks of officials. Government have yet to 
learn to find out whose co-operation is really worth having, and to increase 


opportunities for the co-operation of such. By disqualifying Mr. Kelkar 


Government have proved to the world that if anybody does not want co- 


operation it is Government and not Mr. Kelkar.” 


*838. “There are always two sides to a question, and points may be 
adduced in favour of maintaining the status quo 

Comments on Mr. Jus- jn preference to Mr. Davar’s proposal for a Final 
Indian Court of Appeal in India. In the first piace, 
Tutte we are not sure if India draws to its Courts the best 
Rdst Goftdr (39), 2nd legal and judicial talents available in other British 


Jan., Eng. cols. tribunals—of England especially. The prominent 


K. C.’s of the English Courts have not cousidered 
India a lucrative field for practice, and the lawyers who are attracted to this 
country from England are mostly men of second-rate ability, who rise to 


-local distinction by sheer hard work and application. But even at the 


height of their practice and legal attainments, they cannot hold the candle 
to the eminent jurists and lawyers i in England. ‘There are, indeed, some very 
capable lawyers, both Indians and Europeans, who stand at the top of their 
profession, but then all are not inspired with the patriotic instincts of 
Mr. Sinha; and, therefore, the Bench of the High Court has no attraction 
to the majority, and judicial laurels are noi in consequence one of the aspira- 
tions of their life.” 


39. Commenting on the recent establishment of a Maratha League at 
Bombay tg defend the political interests of the 
Comments on the esta- Maraithas, the Vyayee Maratha remarks :—The 
Ls eta ofa Maratha ostablishment of separate societies for different castes 
eague in Bombay. , hal rf 
Vijayee Mardtha (163), and classes for the advancement 0 eir respective 
23rd Dec. educational or social interests is defensible on the 
sround of convenience. But the same cannot be 
said with regard to the Maratha League. We are unable to see any 
antagonism between the political interests of any of the communities in India 
to justify the establishment of separate political leagues for them. Even 
communities professing different religions have ceased to have antagonistic 
political interests since the establishment of British supremacy in the 
country. It is,. therefore, deplorable that we, Hindus, should conjure up 
imaginary political antipathies amongst ourselves and waste energy in 
fighting them out. ‘There is much scope for the Maratha League in the 
direction of spreading education amongst the Marathas, and we hope it will 
devote its energies to its promotion. 


40. The reply given by Government to the Ratnagiri memorial 
acainst the orders recently passed in connection 

thi tents of Government with the local Native General Library cannot be 
to the petition of the Considered as satisfactory. Government appear to 
members of the Ratnagiri rely for their decision on the evidence of nineteen 
Native General Library. ‘responsible’ persons, but as their names and the 
- Dnydn Prakdsh (44), positions they ho!d in society have been kept a 
2ith Dec. ‘secret, there is no means of knowing how far the 
above description is applicable to them. If these persons are really men 
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view of justice. to disclose their’ names to the public. Out of.the fifteen 
persons whose statements were recorded by Mr. Khareghdt, seven aré 
Government servants and two are pensioners and the rest are pleaders and 
other respectable gentlemen, and these statements have proved to the satis- 
faction of a judicial officer of the position of the District Judge of Ratnagiri 
the groundlessness of the charge of disloyalty brought against the Library. Such 
being the case, there is nothing in the reply of Government to show why the 
evidence of the above gentlemen should have been considered unworthy of 


‘credence as against that .of the nineteen ‘responsible’ individuals. It is 


a matter for extreme regret that Government should have no idea of the ill- 
effects on the public mind of snch repeated rebuffs, showing that when they 
once pass certain orders or adopt a certain line of policy, no amount of con- 
stitutional agitation undertaken to bring their mistake home to them will 
succeed in securing redress. We hope that His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke’s attention will be drawn to the increasing discontent amongst the 
people due to the obstinacy of Government in persisting in a mistaken policy 
through the false idea of the maintenance of prestige at any cost. 


41. “Weare informed that in the Revenue Department the Commis- 
_ sioner in Sind has ruled that no Mukhtyarkar should 
Suggestion that 5Sub- as far as practicable be permitted to remain in one 
Judges in Sind should not taluka for more than three years.......... The rule 
pe ip ogg ay pom is surely salutary and conducive to the welfare 
more than three years. of the public. May we not ask whether any 
Ldrkdna Gazette (53), Such rule is extant in the Judicial Department 
18th Dec., Eng. cols. also? If there is any such rule in the Judicial 
Department, we believe it is not being acted upon 
at the present day. From actual experience, we can affirm with an amount 
of certainty that some Sub-Judges are allowed to rule over one Civil 
Court longer than is desirable in the interests of the public. A friend 
suggests that the Registrar of the Sadar Courts has the upper hand in 
the transfers of Sub-Judges and shence if a Sub-Judge is in the good 
books of the Registrar, he can remain in one place for any length of 
time. We refuse to give credence to this suggestion, because we know 
that we have got three Judges in the Sadar Court, at least one of 
whom may be expected to look after the affairs concerning transfers, &c., 
also, In the fitness of things and in the interests of the public, it is neces- 
sary that some such rule as exists in the Revenue Department should be 
passed and given effect to in the Judicial Department also. The result of 
passing such a rule and giving effect thereto will be that no Civil Court can 
monopolise any particular Sub-Judge. ‘he present Sub-Judge of Larkana, 
we mean Mr. Tirthdas, has remained in our midst for a sufficient length of 
time and if, therefore, he is posted now elsewhere we shall not certainly be so 
foolish or so selfish as to grudge the people of other places the advantage of 
the knowledge and forensic skill of Mr. Tirthdas.” 


Education. 


42. “The complaint regarding the vagaries of changing standards in 
Suggested remedy for our University Examinations can be best set at rest 
the alleged vagaries of by introducing two necessary reforms. We may 
changing standards inthe Well copy the Punjab and Calcutta examples. In 
Bombay University Exa- the Punjab, no Prefessor of a College affiliated to the 
minations. provincial University can, under the rules of the 
Indu Prakdsh (46), University, be appointed Examiner at all. The rule 
27th Dec., Eng. cols. has been somewhat relaxed of late, but the principle 
is retained. We, ourselves, do not quite advocate a divorce like this, but we 
would suggest that the man who teaches a particular subject should not be 
appointed an Examiner in that subject. This would neutralise to a great 
extent the evil of cramming. An objection might be raised questioning the 
advisability of men being appointed Examiners in subjects not their own, 
but we have a higher opinion of the capacities of our Professors and do 
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ald. supervise th amination papers beforehand, and also 

pee tha atthe of éxamining | are not improper. They examine a few of 
re “ies dents sapere, 5 eign have been already examined by the regular 
6 2 é standard of test is right or wrong. If they 
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think it necessary, Ey order a re-examination of all the papers. The system: 

of ay ppointing Moderators acts as an obvious safeguard against the idiosyncra- 

cies Of both the overzealous and the negligent among the Examiners. . The 
Bombay University when revising the ‘Regulations provided for this remedy 
a8 also for a Board of Studies, but nothing actual has yet been done as regards 
either, Our Syndicate has been, transformed under the new regulations into 

| an unsympathetic and autocratic body labouring, we are afraid, under the 
jdea of infallibility of wisdom that is so common to all official ‘and semi- 
Officialised bodies in our country.” 


43. Government have issued strange orders that students from the 
a I ee aa Nationalist Schools should not be admitted into 
ny. orders of Government CoVermment or aided schools. The bureaucrats 

1 ae prohibiting the admission have thus wantonly desecrated the holy and pure 

of students from certain temple of education and drawn their sword against 

Nationalistic Schools into the presiding Goddess therein. When a man 

Government or aided in- gets crazy, it is rather difficult to convince 
. stitutions. him. The bureaucrats also are in the same position. 

Po coca Vritt (102), They are trying with all their might to uproot the 

Extremists. But they are unaware that it is 
impossible to suppress them as their cause is based on morality. Can what is 
just and inspired by God be put down by physical force? But the selfish 
bureaucrats accustomed to an easy life never pause to consider all this. 

The bureaucrats paid no heed to the entreaties and supplications of Indians. 

The Congress resolutions were consigned to the waste-paper basket. The 

bureaucrats are now afraid that they will lose all their power and that Indians 

will obtain swardjya by boycott and national education. They have poisoned 
the ears of Government and have set tnemselves about to root out the 

Extremisjs. The swadesht vow is slowly killing the leeches of English and 

German merchants fed fat on: the blood of India. These merchants have 

raised a hue and cry against the swadeshi agitation lest they may have to starve 

some day on account of it. Anglo-Indian newspapers and English merchants 
under cover of the bureaucrats have begun the sacrifice of the swadeshi agitation. 

They suppose that the Extremists will all be consumed by this sacrifice. 

It is with a view to accomplishing this object that the bureaucrats are issuing 
absurd orders daily. They know that Government will never declare that the 

means used by the Extremists are illegal. So they are misusing their dis- 

cretion. Itis all very well for the Director of Public Instruction to issue 
orders. What is objectionable in the curriculum of the Nationalist Schools ? 
_Is teaching through the medium of vernaculars objectionable? Is Mahabha- 
rat an eye-sore to the bureaucrats? We wish te inform the bureaucrats 
cae plainly that their irresponsible deeds cannot endure for ever. They cannot 
| fa | _ openly condemn the Extremists. They consider that to allow them to grow 
oe would be suicidal to the bureaucratic interests. So they want to force them 
to give up their agitation. They do not desire to see India awakened. 
They have resolved to put down, with or without reason, every institution 
which would raise India. Gévernment have laid an axe to the root 
of Nationalist Schools, by their circular. Of what avail will be this 
repressive policy and the insolent conduct of the bureaucrats, if we face them 
a boldly ? If our people give up all their imaginary fears and do not fall victims 
Bic. , ee illegal threats of the bureaucrats, Government will see their own mistake 
ee in the matter. As long as we have no power in our hands and until the 
Opposing party are powerful, if is a foregone conclusion that we will be 
os defeated. In Bengal, speeches were prohibited, meetings broken up, freedom 
=a ‘of apeéech gagged and samitis banned. Thousands of innocent. persons were 
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imptisoned. They harassed the Bengalees in every possible way, but swadeshi 

nd beycott flourished there all the same. The Bengal.bureaucrats have. not 
interfered with Nationalist Schools. Is it not then desirable that we should 
convince the Bombay bureaucrats that their crusade against holy national 
education will be powerless to put down the swadeshi agitation? O inhabit- 
ants of the Karnatak! While other provinces are ringing with the glory of 
swadeshi, boycott and national education, would you like to engross yourself 
in personal comforts?. The time has come for deeds. O Karnatakis, be 
self-reliant and do not care for the wrath of the bureaucracy. Suffer patiently 
their oppression and step forward with a firm heart. 


44. The Nadiad High School is the principal school in the Kaira 
District. Moreover, the number of school-boys is 


Appeal to Government jye . 
to improve the condition increasing day by day. The classes are so full that 


of the Nedidd High the present staff is quite insufficient to cope with » 


Balai. the work. In many cases students are refused 

Gujardt (71),25th Dec, ®dmittance for want of room. The result of 

this state of affairs is that the tuition has deterio- 

rated and out of seventy students in the Matric class only eighteen passed 

at the University examination. Another reason for this deterioration in 

tuition is frequent changes made in the teaching staff. Itis high time that 
Government paid special attention to the improvement of the school. 


od 


Municipalities. 


45. The Bombay Samdchdr deplores that the Municipal Caucus should 
have not only reappeared but extended its activities 
Appeal to Government this time by trying to set up candidates in the wards 
to put a stop to the 4g wellasin the elections by J. P.s and appeals to 
Seaken, Maucus I the public to show their true sense of responsibility 
Bombay Samdchdr by crushing the attempt in its very infancy. It 
(66), 27th Dec.; Sdnj #dds:—The question arises whether His Excellency 
Vartamdn (40), 29th Dec. Sir George Clarke will not break up this attempt on 
the part of an official clique to interfere with the 
popular right of election. It was Sir George Clarke who extended the 
popular element in the Municipalities and granted the right of electing 
the president. Will this not be flouting the noble aim of His Excel- 
lency if the officials are allowed to interfere in the elections? Will 
if not be taking away with the one hand what is given with the 
other? ‘I'hese are questions which are being seriously discussed by the 
public who are eagerly awaiting Government’s decision on the point. 
Government had last time admitted the impropriety of official candi- 
dature in elections for Legislative Councils, but were not prepared to 
apply the principle to Municipalities. Now, however, that new and liberal 
concessions have been made for popularising local self-government, it would 
be inconsistent with this new spirit to stick to this distinction. The public, 
therefore, pray that Sir George’s Government will be good enough to give the 
officials concerned a hint to abstain from taking part in the elections. [The 
Sdanj Vartamdn also strongly appeals to the public to vote against the 
Caucus.| 


46. The question of establishing a training College for our primary 
iii ieatain: bli school teachers is an important one, and the public 
ernment’s demand of q 2re highly obliged by Government's anxiety on that 
share in the expenses of behalf. The latter have addressed a letter to the 
the proposed training Bombay Corporation asking it to contribute its share 
school for primary school to the expenses of the proposed institution. But 
teachers from the Corpora- the Corporation has rightly refused to undertake any 


ee . responsibility in the matter. Government have 
, Rei ‘-Hind (34), based their demand for a share from the Corporation 


on the latter’s liability for the costs of primary educa- 
tion. But while admitting that the Bombay Corporation is liable for expenses 
incidental to primary education, we must say th&t it does not include the 
training of teachers. In insisting upon this point, Government are opening 
con 2209—8 
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_Sugpiin that the 
Bombay . Municipality 
should number all the 
houses under its jurisdic- 
_ tion, 

Parsi (37), 2nd Jan., 
ang: cols. 


or eere ru ae cae to the 


2 indape an 
106 ba q | toletated by the latter. Mis 8 
thus take. away with the one hand the 
Corporation. It is quite clear 
t. while intending to keep all power to themselves 


he Corporation with the expenses. 
« “ The London County Council has taken up almost as a work of 


supererogation, a task which the Bombay Munici- 
pality shirks from year to year in spite of urgent 
necessity, namely, the numbering of all houses 
under its jurisdiction........... In Bombay we have 


practically no numbers at all—certainly no system 


of numbering. Houses are decorated with absurd 
names, numbers crop up sporadically with no relation 
to one another, and altogether it is a matter of 


considerable difficulty either to give a direction or to follow one up.......... 
The want of numbers is actually a hsndicap on business. When the city 
census was taken, a good opportunity was missed of giving every tenement its. 
number. There is no need, however, to wait for the next numbering of 
the people. If numbers were given first, the census work would be 


facilitated.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. A meeting of the Paisa Fund Committee was held in the glass 


Report of a meeting of 
the Paisa Fund Com- 
mittee at Talegaon 
(Poona). 

Radshtramat (4%), 27th 
Dec. 


factory building at Talegaon (F’oona) under the 
presidency of Dr. Moreshwar Gopal Deshmukh. 
Mr. Dadasaheb Karandikar, Drs. Bhide. Ruikar and 
Kher, and Professor Ranade were present on the 
occasion, when a sub-committee was appointed to 
frame rules for the fund, and to submit them to the 
general committee which is to meet at Poona on 
the 16th January. 


49. Mr. Mandlik, the second editor of the Vihdri newspaper, who is 


Appeal to assist in 
raising the amount of the 
fine imposed on Mr. Mand- 
lik, editor of the Vihari, to 
secure his release from 
prison. 

Warkarz (168), 23rd Dec, 


at present undergoing imprisonment, is to be released 
in the month of January. As the fine of a thousand 
rupees imposed upon him is to be paid before his 
release, his father, Mr. Narayanrao Mandlik of Pen, 
is trying to raise the amount by the sale of certain 
native drugs. We would ask our readers to pur- 
chase these drugs and so help to bring about the 
release of Mr. Mandlik. 


~50. The Rdshtramat announces that a new weekly periodical named 


Proposed ; issue of a new 
journal named Mumbar 
Punch in Bombay. 

Rdshtramat (47), 31st 
Dec. 


Mumbai Punch is tc be published at Bombay from 


the month of January. ‘The advertisement columns 


of the paper state that the new journal is to contain 
matter that will encourage patriots to discharge 
their national duties with enthusiasm and merci- 
lessl!y expose the traitors to the country. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 6th January 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) | | (No. 2 of 1910 


Report on Aative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 8th January 1910. 


Loilectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department. information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facets are as Stated ; what action, 


if Sarva is being taken; and, if the taets alleged are incorrect, what is belisved to 
» the orivin of the report and what the correct tacts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPBB. 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: Comments on the Resolution of the Bombay Govern- 


ment on the Report of the Agricultural Department for 1908-09 . . 62 & 63 


Bombay Legislative Council : 
Alleged undue influence exerted by the Talukdari Settlement Officer in \ 
the rec:nt election by the Sardars of Gujarat of a member 


to the — , o9 
Comments on the election of Mr. Jinnah to represent the Bombay 

Muhammadans in the Supreme Council 04 & 55 
Comments on the proceedings of the first sitting of the — under the 

new Regulations . ; ; . 42—52 
The constitution of the — under the new Regulations ; . 66—58 


British Rule: 
Appeal to Indians to take up the idea of the formation of a Nationalist 


Council suggested by Babu Arabindo Ghose . 17 
Comments on His Highness the Jam Saheb of Jamnagar’ : reported . 

utterances about self-government in India . 20 
Comments on Lord Curzon’s speech at Bath on Indian affairs . 21—25 


Comments on the reply of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 

to the Hindu deputation headed by the Maharaja of are 

ve anarchical outrages. a 
Communities should not be judged by the acts of individuals : 15 
Indians are more happy in Native States than in British India .  . 26 
Life-long imprisonment will be a more deterrent punishment in -the 


case of anarchical murderers than execution , 16 
Self-government on Colonial lines alone will put an end to the discon- 
tent in India . . : 19 
The idea of national volunteers can be found in the Vedas . 18 
Collector’s Durbars : Complaints about the arrangements at the New Year’ 5 
Day Durbar held by the Collector of Broach 65 
Comments on the extension to the Bombay Presidency of the Crimes Act 
of 1908 . ; ‘ . ; .10&11 
Comments on the Nasik outrage > . 19g 
Council Reforms : Complaint — the exclusion of the Berars from the 
‘Reform Scheme . ' ; 53 
Excise: Alleged breach of its own rele by the Abkéri Department pose ae 
Honours List : Comments on the New Year Honours . ‘ : . 27—34 


Indian National Congress : 
Comments on the proceedings of the Lidhore Congress... »  « 30-38 
The future ofthe— ... kcrsara , ; : 39 
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Alleged monopoly of all prize posts in the Medical and Jail Depart- 
+ ments by the Indian Medical Service 


‘Sind: Complaint about the alleged determination of the Revenue authori- 
ties to recover during the current year all the ¢akdvi arrears from 
agriculturists in the Guni and Shah Bander Divisions in — coe 

South Africa : 

Grievances of the Transvaal Indians . ; . 
The Transvaal question in the Indian National Congress . .. 


Nr nsw bein Pete . 
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-~ B. B, & C. I. Railway: Suggestion that the— Company should run four 
classes of carriages ... . , See ae ee , ;' 


Municipalities— = 9 5 3 : 


Ahmedabad : Comments on the recent fire in Ahmedabad City . , 
Bombay: Alleged existence of a Caucus movement similar to that of 1907 
for controlling the coming Municipal elections in— . , ’ ' 
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(As t¢ stood on the Ist January 1910.) 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. | "Name, caste and ago of Kaitor, eo ea 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer, cae 
2 | Bombay East Indian... Do. bee «| Do. oe ...| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44. ... eee 800 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona sec »+-| Daily eon .... Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... oes 600 
+ can Herald. | | 
4 |Eastand West ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdimji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;| 1,000 
55. | 
5 —- 0k vee) Do. 06 +e Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... o> ry? 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. eee --| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
: drasi Brahman) ; 41 
| 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. eve eo} Do. eee .... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. see --| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle .-| Karachi... e--| Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kathidwar Times ... -+-| Rajkot... -++| Daily ee ...| Jamndddés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
a5 (Lohana) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta bee ...| Poona sea --| Weekly... ...| Krishndéji Prabhd4kar Khaddilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
' Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald ... «| Bombay ... eve} Daily ave ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 ! Oriental Review ... see} Do. eee --| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oe 700 
14 | Phonix sane eee} Kardchi ... —...| Bi-weekly... ....| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona nae -++| Daily nn ...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 sen on 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Purity Servant ... © ..| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times ... «re| Do. vee --| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College! Lo. oo , ceof Quarterly ...  ...| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45°... = .0.] wae 
Magazine. 
19 | Sind Gazette vee --| Karachi... +++| Daily sie ...| Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; European;44_... shi 500 
20 | Sind Journal sie ...| Hyderabad ---| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times eee ---| Karachi... -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay ... ...| Quarterly ...._—...! Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... ae 400 
Quarterly. | 
ANGLO-GusaRa’TI. 
23 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar | Bombay ... «| Daily ... —«.., Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| -1,500 
24 | Apakshapat ve = eee) Surat w+ eel Weekly... ~—«..| BAi Mének, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha-| 50 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
25 | A'ryaPrakish ... ...|Bombay .. «| Do. ve ws Maganl4l Rajaram Vyds; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
. min) > 41, ’ : 
26 Broach Mitra one --/ Broach. es+| Do, si .../ Trikamlaél Harinath Thdkor ; Hindu. (Brah- 875 
) ma Kshatriya); 25. 
27 Goronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad e| Do. i .... Narotamdas volapionid Shethna ; Hindu| 1,000 
a ) ; (Mesri Bania) ; ; 35. : 
98 | Deshi Mitra oe Maganiél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shréwaix Ba-| 1,400 
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Kathidwir News ... 


RéstGoftér 
S4nj Vartamén ... 


Shri Saydji Vijay ... 


AnGcio-Manra’Ta1 
Dnyénodayi _a.. 


Dnydn Prakdsh ... 


Dnyén Prakish ... 
Indu Prakish ... 


Rashtramat lies 


Subodh Patrika ... 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


Echo a mee 
O Angilo-Lusitdno... 


O Goano ... sae 


Anaro-Srnpt. 


ST area 


nh <9 £5 ie 


“Ity TALI Be 
“Mame, caste and age of Editor. 
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ees 


het see titin ae “*_ , 
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Do. 00s 
Rajkot eee 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Surat ove 
Bombay ... 
Poona ove 
Bombay ove 
Poona sve 
Bombay ... 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Bombay ... 


aN ak ats 


err 


Do, ove 
Do. — 
Do. eee 
Daily ose 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Bi-weekly eee 
Weekly . ... 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Daily eee 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Daily ove 
Weekly ... 
Daily oe 
Do, see 
Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Weekly... 
Do, eee 
Do. : eee 
Do. eee 
Do. eee0e 
Do. eee 
Weekly... 


eee 


Burs Seal 5 Sas 


Borman Jamshe; Ph 48 awe oc 


Somél4l Mangaldés Shih; Hindn (Mesri 
Bania) ; 81. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozshth Jeh4ngir Marzb4n, M.A., ; Parsi : 
84. | 


Frdmji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... oes 
Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes eee 
Jamnaddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyaérkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Manekl4l Ambdérd4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48} ... do ein 
Rov. Tukaram ; 55 | 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Do. do. ove 
Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Dat ‘tatraya Vishnu Apte, B. A.; ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman). 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


J. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40 ... wits 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


F, P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25a... + ee 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardds Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Amil) 
24. | 


Kesandds Bhawandds ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 82 ... 


Deosing Shadmsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 
Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87 ... gee a 


Kashinaéth Nageshwar Rio; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


een Kasandds Shih ; Hindu (Bania); 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —_ ? 
sd ee —_ e — a atioats ae ae 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM, | | 
60 | A Luz eve oe ...| Bombay... ove Weekly _ .».| &. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 cee ove 1,200 
Gusana’TI, 
61 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... .| Bombay »»-| Daily jo .| K4zi Ismail KAzi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. 
62 | Amrit Mani se .| Rajkot ... ++} Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
63 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda .| Weekly | Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; Hinduj| 1,C00 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
64 | Bharat Jivan 00 .|Bombay ... ...| Monthly .| Dayaébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
65 | Bharat Vijaya... .| Baroda .| Weekly a .| Jivanl4) Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
66 | Bombay Samachar .| Bombay .| Daily eee .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. ' 
67 | Broach Samachar .| Broach .| Weekly .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 
68 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad .| Monthly .| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasaj 1,250 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 
69 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly .| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa]; 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
70 | Din Mani... .| Broach Do. .| N&thalal Rangildads (Bania). 200 
ps 71 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. .| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
79 | Islam Gazette ..| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. .».| [brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
73 | Jain Vijaya sid .| Bombay Do. iia .| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali} 1,000 
: { Bania) ; 27. 
74 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. : vee) Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
28. 
75 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do, .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
76 |Kathiawar and Mahij Sddra Do. , .| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
q7 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .|Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
7g | Khabardar .|. Bombay Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
+79 | Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad Do. .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 500 
99 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-} 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
91 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari .| Weekly .| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
g9 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
93 | Political Bhomiyo... .( Ahmedabad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
94 | Praja Mitra oes .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
gs | Praja Pokar .| Surat .| Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
ag | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad Do. ...| Hirdlal Vardhamdén Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. { Bania) ; 28. 
97 | Samalochak -| Bombay as. e«.| 1 ri-Monthly .| Manilal Chhabardm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
9g | Satsang. ... wal .| Surat | Weekly ae .| Chunila] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 
gg | Satya Vakta .| Bombay .| Fortnightly .|Keshavlal Harivithaldis; Hindu (Das 550 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. . 
99 | Shakti... 19 -e.| Surat eee .| Weekly .,  «..|Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu; 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Surat Akhbar -| Baroda ove Do. or .»»| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 800 
99 | Swadesh Mitra... .| Karachi oak. 1 eee .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 800 
93 | Udbodhan... a0 .| Ahmedabad -| Monthly ... | Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
94 | Vasant... oe Do. Do. eae ...| A’nandshankar Bdépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hinpt. 
95 Bhérat ... se0 Bombay ... oo] Weekly =a ...|Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
30. 
96 Madhukar oe eee Do. eee . Monthly eee aia } eeeceee eee 
7 | Shri Venkateshvar aad Do oe ».| Weekly ... soi iw Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ;} 6,200 
char. 40. 
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114 
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Loka Bandhu 


Mana’tHI. 
Arya Vaibhav 


A’ryavart ... 


Bakul 


Bhagwa Jhenda 


Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 


Chandroday& 


Chikitsak 


Deshkalvartman 


Dharma 


Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 


Dnyén Sagar 


eve 


Itihas Sangraha 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Jagamitra ... 


pe Gadiyippe Basrimara ; Hindu! 
(Devang) ; 40 
Bindu éréyan Mutélik Desai ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
eve eee K, B, Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. 
soe ...|G BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 42. 
Dharwar ... cool =DOo oe ane KrishnAji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
Do. aa oe ove ...| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
| 
Gadag (Dharwair)...) Do. eee ...| Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 
Jalgaon... oe. Weekly ae. ove seeeee 
Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ove ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
Ratnagiri ... evel ©6000 oce ...| Hari Dharmdér4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31, 
Poona cee .«:| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32, 
WaAi (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
Belgaum ... -s-| Weekly = ave ...| Hari Bhikaji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 
| Do. ws sss] Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
Chiplun (Ratn4-| Do. ws es.| SadAshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
giri). Brahman) ; 44 
Belgaum ... veel aa ove .-| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 
Erandol ... eve} D0. see ove seveee 
Wai (Satéra) . | Monthly ... ...| KAashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Dharwar ... ook WOGRET .. dds sgh Se Shihane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdbh- 
man) ; 33. 
Bombay ... ioe} Do. ee ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 
Poona o94 ef DO. e086 ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Kolhapur ... /* Do. eee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
7 Brahman) ; 44. 
Do. “ee ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Ahmednagar oof Weekly ae. ...| Kashindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pdéwan Brdhman) ; 55+ 
Bombay ... _ oe eee ...| EH. F. Gordon & Co. 
Poona ~— ...| Monthly ... ...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 
Do. ne cock We = ass ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Sholapur ... om: \ ove ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. 
Bombay ... .-| Monthly ... ee.| Natesh Appdiji ra M.A.; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Poona saws col WOREET cue ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
Do. cee eee] D0. oe oes Krishnéji Prabhakar Khdadilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36, 
Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed) Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 
ters.) 
Parola (Kast Khan-; Fortnightly ...| Pandharindéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh). = ‘(Yajurvedi Brdhman); 29, 
Dhulia (WestKhin-| Weekly ... ...| Yédav Bailkrishna  Updsani; Hindu 
desh). ‘ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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Name of Publication.. 


Maharashtra Vritt 
bioda Vritté ove 
Mumbai.Punch .., 
Mumbai Vaibhay 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu ove 
Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 


Prabhat 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati 

Prakash ... ove 
Pratod eee oe 
Pudhari ae ove 


Rashtrabodh ove 
Rashtramat es: 


Rashtrodaya ove 
Samalochak aes 


Sarika oe ove 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaéji Vijay 


Shri Shahu oe 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... ose 
Sudharak ... eee 
Sumant ... ove 
Vichéfi ... ove 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod eee eee 


Vrittasdr... a 
Vy4pari eee gee 


Warkari eee eee 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Vividh Dnydn Vistér 


Madhukar uw. om 


| 


| Belgaum os. onm| Weekly os. 
Oe ae ee 
.| Wai (Satdra) eco] ©6900, eee 
ae a a 
Do. ove .| Daily ee 
Do. Weekly ... 
.| Poona Do. 
.| Nasik ove Do. 
.| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly , 
pur). 
-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... 
desh). 
..-| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly 
desh), 
.| Kolhapur ... Do. oes 
| Satara = ar «| Do. . 
.|Islampur ... Do. 
.| Baroda Do. ove 
.| Poona .| Monthly ... 
-| Bombay | Weekly .. 
-| Poona .| Monthly ... 
-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. 
-| Bombay .| Monthly 
‘+| Ratnagiri ... | Weekly ... 
Sholdpur Do. 
Do. Do. 
-| Bombay Do. 
Do. eee | Monthly ... 
-| Satara | Weekly eee 
e+! Do, Do. ove 
-»+| Pen (Koldba) Do. ; 
a Poona ose Do. oe 
-| Kardd (Satara) Do. eee 


-| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


-| Kolhapur ... ie 


Belgaum ... 


+} Bombay eve a 


Wii (Satéra) 


Poona sai aioe 


.| Fortnightly 


Monthly ... 


| Weekly = axe 


Fortnightly 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). | 


Thrice a month 


Weekly = eee 


eee 


wae 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu): 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakh4rdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 


|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brah- 
.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


..Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 


.| Bhé4u Babéji Lathe ; 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
.| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardeséi; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ;.50... 


.| Mahdadev Keshav Kale; 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 

.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
-| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


.| Bhujangrao T. 


-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
| Nana D4d4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 


Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hind 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
tha) ; 24. 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan : 


Brahman) ; 29. 


* @ee088 oe: 


~~ 


Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
Do. do 


Ave 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


pawan Brahma); 49. 


man); 30. 


Brahman) 30. 


Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Manager Ddmodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Savlara4m Yande; 

Hindu (Chitpé4- 
Hindu (Karhada 
Hindu 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdaraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34, 


Gaekwad ; 


Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25, 


-| Dattaétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hind 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ong 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mara- : | 


| Brahman); 35, 


815 


179 
180 


181 


Prabhat... 
Sind Sudh4r 
Sind Kesari 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... 


Kashful Akhbar 
Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


GuJARA TI AND Hinpr, 


Jain 


Jain Mitra oie tin 


Mara’THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... 


eee 


Sukkur (Sind) 


base 


LArkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) ... 
Shikaérpur (Sind) ... 
Bombay ... oes 

Do. oe aes 
Bombay ... oe 

Do. eee ove 


Bagalkot (Bijépur) . 


| 


| 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


eee 


eae 


| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 
| 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelar4m Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 


Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55, 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hind 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. | 


Sital Prasad Jain 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Brahman) ; 35. 


800 


2,600 


1,000 


propri 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


GC. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{f or @) is the last letter of a word, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
stor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


the accent is left out, and the short a ( 3] = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that’ when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name and Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor, | Circula- 


GUJARATI, 
70a | Garjana ... see ee} Ahmedabad oo) Weekly =a on seeede ace 
904 { Sourdshtra ses -o-| Amreli ves oa: ae on ae sali ‘ide 
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Politi and the Public Administration. 


1... ©The evidewed which i is baing collected. by the police in connection 
with the murder: of the late Mr. Jackson at Nasik 
Comments otf the Nasik proves conclusively that the crime was no isolated 
onemee Gazette (19), 30th 92 but was, like other similar murders, the result 
a. "~~ OL & deep laid conspiracy, characterised by the 
familiar feature of an. immature yovth being made 
use of by wire-pullers who successfuly conceal themselves behind the scene. 
The numerous pistols and the large quantity of ammunition which 
have been discovered emphasise the necessity for the devising of some means 
whereby a check shall be put upon the widespread and indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of fire-arms which at present constitutes so serious a danger 
to the maintenance of law and order in this country.......... A crime 
ofsthe nature of that just perpetrated is invariably a signal for protesta- 
tions of loyalty and of dissociation from the criminal, but itis very difficult to 
believe in these protestations when they are unaccompanied by any active 
co-operation with the Government to put a check upon this form of criminality. 
The would-be assassin of the Viceroy must be known to hundreds of people in 
Ahmedabad, but the criminal is still at large and there seems to be little or 
no likelihood of his being discovered. Numbers of persons in Nasik must 
have been perfectly well aware of the stores of arms which were being 
collected and of the purposes to which it was intended they should be put, 
yet no hint was given to the authorities which might have averted the 
tragedy which all now deplore. These facts do not consort well with the 
expressions of regret that are now being poured forth at the untimely death 
of an official who had gone much out of his way to endear himself to 
Indians...,...... It may be urged in favour of the loyalist that he is desirous 
of co-operating with the Government, but that either he does not know 
what to do, or that he fears the consequences, to himself of giving informa- 
tion.......... If these, and not actual disloyalty, are the true reasons for 
his inactivity, the answer is of what possible use is it to give persons who 
hold such views an increase of self-government? The primary function of 
government of any kind is the preservation of law: and order, and if the 
Indian community is too powerless, or too cowardly. or too indifferent to 
assist the Government in this first of its tasks, it is not worthy to be entrusted 
with any additional powers.” 


2. The Hindus by their character and traditions should be naturally 
averse to shedding blood. Why should they set aside 

Sudhdrak (160), 8rd Jan. their inherent belief that the King is the incarna- 
| tion of Vishnu and commit treacherous murders 
like Ghazis? What remedies should be adopted to eradicate the evil, by the 
people and Government? Western education has in a way given a new 
furn to our life. We have become dissatisfied with old superstitions, social 
customs and political slavery, We have begun to compare our political 
condition with that of other nations in the world, We no longer believe in 
the Divine right of kings. This was foreseen by Macaulay as one of the 
results of western education and he electad to stand by it, Itis no use 
blaming the system now, There is nothing to be wondered at in the new 
aspirations engendered by western education amongst the people. Lord 
Curzon acted also as a great provocative agent and filled the minds of the 
people with wrath where gratitude had reigned a few years before. Lord Morley 
renewed the despair of the people by sticking to the mistakes of Lord Curzon. 
The great revolution that has been made in our social and religious beliefs 
has not left unaffected our politics, Unselfish loyalty is no longer 
to be found with us, In this utilitarian age we haye to admit that people 
will be loyal in proportion to the political privileges conferred. Responsible 
politicians had better bear this in mind. The murder of Jackson was not 
the act of an individual’s revenge, but was political in its nature as admitted 
by Pandit MAlaviya and Dr. Bhandarkar. Under such circumstances we 
have Jess to deal with the actual murderer :than with the environments that 
brought him out. Many years ago, the Congress, the Press and the people 
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lieved that the British Government - was::s divine» dispensation and 
- gcted accordingly, But some newspapers taking advantage of the awaken- 
- ing of the nation began to preach that the Congress demands were 
possible and dubbed’ them as ‘ mendicant policy.’ Lord Curzon’s deeds 
acted asa tonic to those papers and they openly said that English- 
ie men were selfish, that it was hopeless to try to get any privileges 
ae from them, that as armed resistance was impossible, passive resistance should 
oo be adopted and swardjya gained. The Congress was broken up. Young men 
oe lost their heads. Bomb outrages were committed. Whois to blame? Mr. 
Gokhale has given acareful diagnosis of the case inhis lecture on the “ Present 
situation ”’, shortly after the murder of Curzon-Wyllie and laid the blame at 
the doors of those who preached independence and incited people to acquire 
it. Itis the duty of every patriot to come forward and teach our young men 
that real progress can be achieved only under the British egis. The question 
requires patient and careful deliberation. If Government adopt a policy of 
universal repression, anarchists will be encouraged. Their object is to terrorise 
Government, and they in turn should show that they are quite unmoved. 
There should be no change in their wise and generous policy. Parents and 
teachers should watch their children carefully and see that they do not get 
into the clutches of poisonous newspapers. Our political edifice should be 
raised on gratitude and loyalty towards England. To instil these principles into 
the minds of young men itis necessary that sound politics should be taught 
by teachers to students, as advised by Mr. Gokhale. In its absence,they will 
resort to unwholesome agitation and be incited to commit outrages. Lord Minto 
declared soon after the Muzaffarpur outrage that he would not convict the nation 
for the misdeeds of one or two individuals. He evidently meant that people 
should keep their heads cool after such outrages which in a way disturb the 
2 balance of the mind. But the Anglo-Indian press and some of the bureaucrats 
« have evidently been terrified by the Nasik outrage and are suggesting wild 
PS measures to Government to uproot an alleged conspiracy of Chitpawan Brah- 
mins. “Scratch an Englishman; you will find a Russian.” To enforce 
Russian methods as suggested by the Anglo-Indians is impossible and would 
be harmful. The Zzmes of Indza holds the city of Nasik responsible for the 
crime. Itis rather difficult to understand this train of argument. The 
murderers surely do not take the whole city into confidence, and we do not 
believe that the people are in any way trying to shield the criminals. What 
is suggested by the hint that people should detect such terrible offences ? 
Should they give up their every day business and take to the detective line ? 
Then what have the Police to do? - Why should Government tax the people 
and incur heavy expenditure on the Police? ‘The Police Commissioner 
revealed the rotten state of the Police administration and proved that it was 
. filled up with incapables and run by favouritism. Js the state improved any 
a | way? For the last three years everyone knows that young men in Nasik 
a have been disaffected and that there was a conspiracy of students and that 
“ae they were incited by local men as well as outsiders. The Nasik leaders had 
mi. to furnish security. ‘The Savarkar case was a notorious one, and the Gwalior 
4 case also had something to do with Nasik. With all this, what have the 
Police done to unravel the intricacies of the conspiracy? The Police have 
in fact a carte blanche. The bureaucrats also are favourably disposed towards 
them. Why should they then despair of detecting the crimes? The time 
has come-for us to call upon the Police to be true totheir salt, instead of 
venting our wrath on innocent people. 
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8. The Gujardt condemns the cold-blooded murder of Mr. Jackson 
he and absolves those who follow the cult of swardjya 
a Gujardt (71), - Jan.; from any participation in the wicked deeds’ perpe- 
a oy teres iam 38) trated in various parts of. the Presidency. It 
Ek ala : ’ pprehends that the recurrence of such crimes is 
ae likely to lead the British public to misjudge the 
entire Indian nation, and consequently it makes a fervent appeal to all think- 
be | ing Indians to endeavour to check the anarchist spirit from spreading. [The 
eee Sdnj Vartamdn in referring to the Government Resolution on the death of Mr. 
Jackson assures the authorities that-all right-minded persons will appreciate the 
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justice of the use of all lawful means to put down with a heavy hand the spirit 
of anarchism, but considers it unjust to declare ‘ that the repudiation of crime 
after the event is unavailing’ inasmuch as the generality of the public have 
generally no information abovt such criminal plots. If, however, the fact is 
known, the paper continues, no time will be lost by the people to bring the 
Gulprit to book. It concludes with a prayer that any measures that may be 
contemplated should be patiently and thoughtfully considered before being 
enforced. The Praja Bandhu hopes that the culprits arrested in con- 
nection with Mr. Jackson’s murder will be placed on trial without any - 
unnecessary delay and that no time will be allowed to the Bombay Police to 
harass them, as the Bengal Police have but recently done in similar cases. | 


4. Brisk inquiries are being made by the Police with reference to 
the Nasik outrage and many arrests have been made 
Kesarit (128), 4th Jan. uptill now. Noone will object to stringent inquiries 
being made to trace the criminals or to the punish- 
ment according to law of the murderer and accomplices. The people also 
will co-operate with Government in this matter. But the bureaucrats have 
completely lost their balance of mind, so much so that even the patient and 
cautious Sir George Clarke has forgotten his responsible position and avowed 
that there must be a conspiracy at the back of Kanere. It is not 
strange, therefore, that Sir John Muir Mackenzie should have growled at the 
innocent people of Panvel (Kolaba) and that the Anglo-Indian papers utterly 
oblivious of section 153A of the Indian Penal Code should have indiscri- 
minately anathematised Chitpawan Brahmans. ‘* Facts,’ a correspondent of the 
Times of India, has laid the blame of every murder and rebellion at the doors 
of Chitpa4awans. ‘he argument may be reversed, and because Chitpawans 
boast of Sir Raje Dinkarréo, Ranade and Gokhale, all of them can be said to 
be loyal and lovers of British rule. All Chitpawans are not murderers; all 
murders have not been committed by ChitpaAawans. The Punjabi sediticnists 
are all Arya Samajists and the Bengal bomb throwers were mostly Brahmans. 
We cannot take individual cases as illustrative of the character of the 
whole community. If we stretch such logic a little further, we shall have to 
dub the race to which belong Moore, Guy Fawkes and Titus Oates, murderers, 
whoremongers and anarchists. We shall have also the whele English race 
as seditious and rebellious because they beheaded Charles I and fought 
against his adherents. 


Oo. It is natural to be dismayed by the murder of an able and 
magnanimous Officer of Government like the late 

Rashtramat (47), 2nd Mr. Jackson. But to allow this sentiment to 
Jan. take complete possession of oneself and to make a 
pompous exhibition of it before the whole world 

only excites ridicule and under certain unfavourable circumstances is likely 
to lead to untoward consequences. ‘'he Police are prosecuting their inquiries 
in connection with the outrage and collecting evidence which will be duly 
sifted by the proper authorities. To draw premature conclusions before that 
has been done and to try to impress them upon the people is wrong, dangerous 
and detrimental to justice. We donot mean to condemn our Police wholesale. 
It is true they mostly succeed in catching the real criminals and bringing 
them to justice. But at the same time we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that their conduct in the Midnapur, Gulab Banu and other cases has not been 
altogether praiseworthy. Such being the case, we must be careful not to 
hastily base our conclusions on Police proceedings, for it will never assist in 
the proper administration of justice. Reliable evidence of a conspiracy to 
murder Mr. Jackson is yet to come, and still some of our countrymen are 
wasting their energies in suggesting means to root out a thing which exists 
only in their imagination. Rao Bahadur Narayan Trimbak Vaidya the other 
day in the presence of His Excellency the Governor declared that some of our 
younger generation are naturally depraved and given to fault-finding and 
attributing false motives and that the Extremists are responsible for most of 
the anarchic acts recently committed in the country. The charge is utterly 
false. What is the offence that the Extremists have committed ? Moderates 
like Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale, Wedderburn, Dutt and others 
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or or ofa century been declaririg'that the poverty of India 
h Government. The only thing that the Nationalist 
it hes tried to adopt measures to relieve that poverty. 
ut party aan therefore, result. only in doing good to the 
nti "The ofleicle who are jealous about their own authority must 
a 2 Ly 7 Gna fault with this, but it is unpardonable for Indians whose interests 
Bie axe intertwined with those of the people themselves to take the same view as 
eee the officials, 
a 6. Mr. Jackson’s murder has resulted in producing a feeling of 
terror.and general insecurity throughout the Deccan. 
Pudhdree (146), 2nd Jan. m,. moderate papers have been “urging the people 
to co-operate with the Government in uprooting anarchism, while the 
nationalist journals going to the root of the matter have been warning the 
Government with great vehemence and earnestness that mere repression will 
never succeed in restoring peace, but that the Government must satisfy the 
growing aspirations of the people. The bureaucracy, however, has disregarded 
this warning and Anglo-Indians are suggesting violently repressive measures 
against certain newspapers and the Brahmins. This is likely to poison the 
mind of Government and to bring the educated classes into trouble. What 
are we, therefore, todo? ‘The experience is that even those who loyally 
tender advice in such matters are themselves accused of sedition. The times 
are indeed very bad, when Government seem inclined to lend their ears to 
evil advice. 
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7.° The Shakti, in referring to the Anglo-Indian criticism on the 
murder of Mr. Jackson; condemns anarchical mis- 
Shakts (90), Ist Jan. deeds, refuses to believe that the Indians ever think 
of emancipating their country by means of these 
wicked deeds, justifies a resort to passive resistance, and observes :—In spite 
of this the enemies of popular movements have been ever ready to 
cause incitement of a despicable character. An instance of this kind has 
been afforded recently by the Advocate of India. Itis laughable that for 
the wicked deed of an intemperate Brahmin youth, the editor of that paper 
should descend to the depth of condemning the entire Brahmin class in India 
and inciting the authorities to root out Brahmanism. This mean-minded 
editor has the audacity to advise the annihilation of the mighty religion which 
has been deeply rooted in this country for thousands of years, and which, 
after successfully measuring its strength with ‘the-sword-or-the-koran’ policy 
of Alauddin and Aurangzeb, has gained by virtue of its greatness a supremely 
unique position. In so doing the writer with a diseased brain hardly knows 
that he has been trying to hurl the country into a disaster whereby enmity of a 
deep-seated character may be engendered between tbe Brahmins and the 
British. Fortunately, however, for the British Government its helmsmen are 
not so devoid of the sense of justice and discretion as the editor of the 
Advocate. Had the bark of British 7dj been controlled by such wiseacres 
it would have ere long been wrecked to pieces. The least criticism in native 
journals against Englishmen brings down the wrath of Government upon the 
Native Press as a class, and soit remains to be seen what punishment will be 
meted out to a writer who has distinctly incited the whites against the 
Brahmins and wounded the religious feelings of an entire class. In this 
connection the Advocate of India is not to be singled out, for all the Anglo- 
Indian papers have been vying with ‘one another in hurling all sorts of 
epithets at the Indian community. The less said of all of them, the better. 


*8. “The Nasik murder has been denounced by the Indian community 

in various meetings and protests which ought to 

Mahrdtta (11), 9th prove to all unbiased observers how that community 

Jan. loathes such nefarious outrages. They are entirely - 

opposed to the religious teachings, the traditions and 

the spirit or genius of the Hindu society and are bound to meet with its 
abhorrence and detestation. We abhor such outrages not only because they 

he: are entirely foreign to our civilisation but the more so becauss they retard our 
3 ‘progress in all directions. If they have shocked the Indians all round, and 
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have been. denounced by ffiem in no unmeasured terms, they have aroused 
the fanaticism of the Anglo-Indian journalists. The recent Nasik outrage has 
entirely unbalanced the brains of ‘ leading ’ Anglo-Indian papers on this side 
of the country. Any one running his eye through their columns: will find 
wild suggestions and silly arguments as to how to cope with this new evil. 
We have programmes for the extermination of Brahmanism, for licensing the 

‘native’ press, wholesale posting of punitive police, and what not. We see 
the unedifying spectacle cf Anglo-Indian journals opening their columns to 
every scribbler spouting forth the worst imputations and suggestions, fran- 
tically crying for the suppression of whole races and exciting race feeling of 
the worst type, bordering on incitement to violence. It is useless to give a 
reply to all these insensate writings, these effusions of excited feelings and 
unhinged brains.” 


*9,. “We see the fruit of Protest Meetings in the resolution of the 
ne Governor in Council on the subject of the murder. 
agen (ON, Mh Jan. ven Sit George Clarke, who makes a point of using 
atten a kindly expression whenever he can, is constrained 
to point out that ‘ repudiation of the crime after the event 1s unavailing, and 
without the practical cooperation of all members of all communities in the 
removal of the causes which lead directly and indirectly to murder, this _ blot 
upon the civilisation of India and the fair reputation of her people cannot be 
effectually removed. It is the old case of quz s’excuse s’accuse. The anar- 
chist cult is in India not essentially different from whatitis in Europe or 
America, and these protestations create rather than allay suspicions. Not 
that it is altogether the protesters’ fault. Anglo-Indians have a weakness 
for judging of Indian character on the whole from the specimens they find 
in their kitchens, and there are some who, judging similarly from still 
more unfortunate and inadequate instances, imagine they see in the Indian 
population thirty crores of potential bomb-throwers.”’ 


10. “The Act passed by the Government of India more than a year ago 
for the constitution of a special tribunal to try 
Comments on the ex- political offenders and for the suppression of unlaw- 
tension to the Bombay fy] associations has been extended to Bombay. .As 
egeegeen My 0 SEUNG ne means of suppressing sedition it may be more or 
Indian Snectator (7), 48S inconsequential in the circumstances of this 
Se presidency, however efiective it may have proved 
in Bengal. Many arrests have been made in connec- 
tion with the Nasik murder, but no unlawful association seems to have been 
detected as yet. In Bengal the associations were publicly known and there was 
not much secrecy about their ordinary activities. In this presidency, sedition 
seems to be spreading from individual to individual like an epidemic either 
through newspapers or through anarchists who may meet and preach when 
opportunity is available, but who abstain from forming themselves into a recog- 
nised corporation. Perhaps the police have discovered some association here 
and there, working ostensibly for religious purposes, but utilising their meetings 
for political ends. Itis notorious that meetings of this kind are held in 
certain parts of the presidency. Their doings have been published in the 
press. The organisers of such meetings do not seem to rely on corporate 
existence and a name for their success. We believe it will be immaterial to 
them whether they form an association or not. History teacues that the 
enemies of peace in Western India rely on what may be called the guerilla 
methods of warfare. Their strength lies not in organisation, but in mobility 
and secrecy. ‘T'hey can be reached by detectives rather than by laws which 
prohihit associations with a signboard and a subscription list. 


11. Referring to the extension of the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
Bombay Samdchdr (66) ment Act (1908) to the presidency of Bombay, the 
may taunt epee gle Bombay Samdchdr deplores that a blot should have 
ddgar 23), 7th Jan. stained after all the fair name of this presidency. 
ee The paper appreciates the step Government have 
taken with a view to bringing the miscreants to a speedy trial, and in so 
doing makes an appeal to the Police to find out the source whence weapons 
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to the culprits. The paper requests ‘the -authorities to 
sre. the Special Tribunal in camera and to institute a 
inal Ar baat composed of the Chief Justices of all the High 
Jourts with power to revise and review the proceedings and the decision 
of. the Tribunal. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar is grieved to see that recent 
‘events should have compelled the authorities to apply the Criminal Amend- 
ment Act to this presidency and assures Government that no stone will be 
left unturned by the Indians to help Government in the uprooting of this 
wicked spirit from the province. 


12. “ Wecannot but sympathise with the' Police in the very difficult 
Be oe duties which they have to discharge when they have 
of the Lieutenant.Goeer. +0 deal with educated’ criminals. Sometimes these 
nor of the Paniéb to the CU!prits are more than a match for them, and the 
Hindu deputation headed public puta black mark against the ‘Police when 
by the Mahdrdja of Dar- they fail to detect the author of a notorious outrage. 
bhanga ve anarchical out- ‘The person who had the audacity to stand forth 
rages. ; from a crowd and throw two missiles in succession 
at tan Spectator (1), at the Viceregal carriage could not have been » 
rustic or a simpleton: he must have been sure of 
immediate arrest if the bombs exploded, or confident of eluding the Police if 
he was not immediately arrested. We quite understand the difficulty of 
tracing such clever culprits, and we have no wish to charge the Police with 
inefficiency for the delay that has occurred in launching a prosecution against 
any one. But when attempts are made to shift the responsibility on to the 
shoulders of private citizens, we are bound to point out that such attempts 
are not always fair, and they sometimes prove too much. In his reply to a 
deputation headed by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, His Honour the Lieute- 
nant Governor of the Punjab is reported to have complained that ‘‘ the crowd 
made no attempt to seize the fanatic who attempted the lives of Their Eixcel- 
Iencies the Viceroy and Lady Minto’. We do not marvel at the conduct of 
the crowd, for even the armed personages that were riding on horseback 
behind and beside the Viceregal carriage made no attempt to seize the culprit. 
It cannot be said that the Viceroy was surrounded by officers of doubtful 
loyalty. The fact seems to be that until the unhappy sweeper picked up a 
bomb and smashed it, no one realised the nature of the missiles that had been 
thrown, or indeed that any missile had been thrown at all, at the august 
personages........... We should not be surprised if. the Maharaja and other 
members of the deputation were somewhat taken aback by the kind of reply 
they elicited from the Lieutenant-Governor, but it must be remembered that 
His Honour was really addressing the whole community represented by the 
deputation, and only nominally the gentlemen before him. In such cases 
the persons whom the cap fits lie concealed, while amiable and innocent 
gentlemen constitute themselves the medium of the thrusts at unidentifiable 
members of the community.” 
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48. The plain speech to which Sir Louis Dane gave expression on the 
Bombay Samdchdr (66) New Year’s Day in reply to the deputation of Hindu 
6th — amachar (9), Jeaders of the Punjab ought to make us glad as it 

. 93 will enable some people to realise their mistakes. 
There are certain occasions on which it is risky to be indifferent or to stand 
aloof. Every honest citizen is in duty bound to help Government and the 
Police to root out anarchy and sedition. Government have aright to expect 
more than lip loyalty from the people. We believe that His Honour never 
meant to saddle the Indian people with the charge of disloyalty. What he 
aimed at was that the anarchists are enemies both of Government and of the 
people. To uproot the seeds of sedition very effective measures have to 
be taken, and the negligence either of Government or of the people in the 
matter is fraught with terrible risk. Sir Louis could have softened his speech 
a bit; but perhaps some bitter experience in the Punjab may have forced 
him to indulge in strong language: He asks why the examples of Dr. Lalkaka 
and the Maharaja of Burdwan were not followed at Ahmedabad and Nasik. 
But he forgets that at Ahmedabad it was after the cartman was hurt that the 
situation became apparent, and by that time the thrower of the bomb had made 
4 | 
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his escape, while at Nasik even the Kuropean friends of Mr. Jackson realised the 
situation after he was shot dead. As soon as the people became aware of the 
diabolical deed they surrounded the murderer and stopped him from destroying 
himself. In both the cases nobody had the slightest previous knowledge of 
what was going to happen. ‘The Indian people aredeeply shocked at innocent 
Kuropeans and Indians falling victims to the mad wrath of the anarchists 
and most sincerely wish that these enemies of the country should be 
exterminated. ; 


14. In our opinion the reply given by Sir Louis Dane, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, to an influential Hindu de- 
Mumbai Vaibhav (137), putation was couched in language that was unworthy 
oth Jan. — of a statesman and likely to wound the feelings of the 
| Hindu community. We really do not understand 
what Sir Louis means by asking people to help Govern:nent, when our respon- 
sible leaders are doing their level best to root out the evil of anarchy from our 
midst. ‘The bureaucratic officials did not pay any heed to. the suggestions of 
the Congress for effecting reforms in the administration, but now that the evil 
effects of the high-handed policy of a Viceroy of the type of Tord Curzon 
have manifested themselves, Government are calling upon the Hindus 
to co-operate with them. It was extremely unjust of Sir Louis to allege that 
the Hindus failed to inform Government of the exitence of anarchic 
conspiracies though they were aware of their existence. It must be 
remembered that repression can do little to re-establish confidence in Gov- 
ernment and that concessions to the legitimate demands of the Moderate 
party would go a great length in achieving the desired object. We, therefore, 
hope that officials will keep their heads cool in facing the present critical 
situation. 


19. ‘It often happens that members of the same community, club or 
sae society, refuse to betray one another to the police: 
Communities should they think that it is the duty of the police to find 
not be judged by the acts oyt 4 culprit, and not of his friends or associates to 
of individuals. Ael; hi Wheth th; asl rl 
Indian ‘Spectator (7), e iver 1m Up. e er 118 disinclina, 10n 10 
Oth Tan: assist the police is morally justifiable or not, it is 
| not the peculiar failing of any one community. 
With this weakness we may compare the hesitation of juries to convict 
prisoners of their own community. One of the reasons why the Normans 
wished to be tried by their own countrymen in the land of the Saxons is ‘said 
to have been that they hoped to be judged leniently by a tribunal composed 
of their own peers. In this country prosecutions against soldiers have some- 
times fallen through, because of the difficulty of identification and absence 
of satisfactory evidence; and it may be doubted whether the comrades of the 
suspected persons have made more earnest efforts to supply the necessary 
evidence to the police than coloured citizens are making to contribute to the 
success of a prosecution. While fellow-feeling of this kind, perhaps in 
varying degrees, may be accepted as a part of human nature, it does not 
follow that whole communities are prone to perpetrate crimes of a particular 
kind. Character is generally individual, and not communal. It may some- 
times happe2, however, that a particular species of crime is the profession of 
a class, or an instrument for realising the common ambition of a class. 
If the existence of a common means of livelihood, as in the case of 
certain criminal classes of India, or a common ambition, be proved, the 
perpetration of a crime by a few members of the community concerned may 
raise a presumption of the complicity or sympathy of a much larger number 
of individuals. Otherwise, the habit of drawing Jarge deductions about 
communities becomes positively vicious and dangerous. An innocent man 
sometimes begins to harbour evil thoughts out of a sense of resentment or 
challenge when such thoughts are unjustly attributed to him. All persons 
do not care to form deputations and wait upon officials and take the risk of 
replies more humiliating than direct accusation from them, and some may 
even prefer to be, instead of being suspected to be, what they are not. Every 
teacher of boys knows that to impute a character is often to create it. 
Therein lies the danger of imputing any character to large sections of people.” 
CON 2225—5 
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is done that is needed to ensure secrecy 
ES ESE | tion in the prosecution of.anarchist trials, 
a more “dete rent it is doubtful that the measures would suppress 
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anish ment in the case of ‘anarchism or remove the incentive to assassination. 
hic sdnrderete than The pts in whose vein the blood of the bravo runs and 
who has met with disappointment in life, finds death 
J a= ogi (89), oth on the gallows a convenient method of suicide. It 

“at reimpalaias brings him the notoriety of a martyr supposed to have 
sacrificed himself for the common good. Such a man falls a ready tool in the 
hands of designing evil-doers who pursue their nefarious tradefrom behind the 
screen. ‘The assassins in most of the cases of anarchist crimes committed in 
India are callow youths who have no records of previous convictions. They 
are not daring, hardened criminals but ordinary men egged on to foul deeds 
by instigation and a morbid penchant for notoriéty. They realise that 
life on this earth would not be long enough for them to expiate their crimes. 
They have not to pay the penalty by a life- long incarceration like criminals 
convicted of less serious offences. The rigours of a dreadful prison-life in 
exile till death that carries away its victims to their long account have more 
deterrent effects on criminals than even the fears of punishment in hell. It is 
not in a spirit of retaliation the law takes the life of assassins, but as a 
deterrent for the prevention of, crimes, and it is the opinion of many that 
under these conditions the execution of anarchist murderers is not a deterrent 
punishment and frustrates the purpose for which the law sanctions the taking 
of the life of an assassin.” 


17. ‘‘ The clarion call of Babu Arabindo Ghose to his countrymen to 
start afresh and sleep no more comes at an opportune 
Appeal to Indiaus to time.......... Every earnest mind and heart has 
take up the idea of the been feeling asort of growing disgust at its own 
formation of a Nationalist inaction. It is just at this tims, when everybody is 
PR, cong by Babu feeling dissatisfied with himself, that the high priest 
Rashtramat (47), 4th Of Nationalism proclaims: ° The period of waiting 
Jan., Eng. cols. is over. The future of the nation is in our hands. 
Let us take up the work God has given us like 
courageous, steadfast and patriotic men wiliing to sacrifice greatly and venture 
greatly because the mission also is great. The cowards, the credulous and 
the mean may stand aside. But all those who deserve the name of Nation- 
alists must come forward and take up their burden. We are sure this’ call 
will secure a hearty response from Nationalists all over India. In Maharashtra 
we have had a painfully long period of depression ; there can be no denying 
the fact that the sudden removal of the towering personality of Mr. Tilak 
threw the whcle province into dismay and unnerved the other leaders...... ane 
It is high time that Maharashtra came forward and took a bold stand. Maha- 
rashtra must resume its usual constitutional activities, no matter how severely 
she ‘is repressed. Youths must be induced to take up philanthropic and pa- 
triotic work under the guidance of cool-headed elderly persons.......... Babu 
Arabindo Ghose has already suggested that a Council of the Nationalists of 
India should be formed........... The programme of the Moderates is unsuited to 
the present times or rather they are unsuited for the work of the modern days. 
They lack the grit and robustness that are required to carry on a bold but 
peaceful agitation. The Nationalists must, therefore, take up the work and 
march forward with faith in Ged and the bright destiny of our Nation.” 


18. A contributor signing himself ‘The Nation’s Servant’ writes to 
the Rdshtrodaya:—A notion is abroad that the 
The idea of national jdea of nationality has come to us from the 


porae pare. Sen be found West, but that is without any foundation. An 
RY a ekivetaue (149) for examination of some of the songs in the Vedas— 


Nov. 1909. our oldest religious books—will convince any reader 
that it was amongst the ancient Aryans that the 
idea of nationality was first developed. One of the Vedas calls upon the 


‘earned to do homage to nationality, and to exert themselves in a united 
‘manner for the advancement of the nation. This service to the nation may, 
of course, ‘be given in a disinterested manner, without expectation of any 


19 


personal gain. The Vedas also command the paople to worship the mother- 
land. They also describe the importance of co-operation between the Brah- 
mans aud the Khastriyas. One of the verses also makes mention of ‘ Servants 
of the Nation’ as sacrificing self-interest for its sake. This service of the 
nation is prescribed as one of “the sacred duties of the psople. The prime 
duty of these national volunteers is to aid-in the development of national 
virtues such as patriotism, love of truth, resistance {oO injustice, etc., amongst 
the people. They alone are the real ‘Servants of the nation’ who are 
prepared to sacrifice their everything for its advancement. They must 
advance step by step without backing out througo fear. He who is afraid 
of difficulties or dangers will never accomplish anything. National strength 
thus organised possesses extraordinary power. Individual efforts can be easily 
baulked, but not those that are unitedly carried on by bodies of National Ser- 
vants. ‘A nation so awakened begins to exhibit the manly qualities of bravery 
and enterprise. ‘Those who act agreeably to this awakened national strength 
are honoured while those who oppose or insult it are destroyed. ‘This power 
resides in the hearts of the national volunteers, whoin the Vedas term the 
eyes of the nation. They were called Vaswsin Vedic times, and it appears 
that the people used to make offerings of money, &c., to them inasmuch as the 
nation’s safety depended on them. As was natural, they were more magnani- 
mous, more spirited and self-reliant than the common people. Our activities 
should be directed towsrds serving the nation, overpowering internal and 
external enemies, and rai:.og the status of the people. ‘That was the case 
during the glorious times of the Aryans. Those days have passed and with 
them we have lost our sense of duty. Of all the duties that a man has to per- 
form national duties are the most important. Nationality having developed 
through the efforts of the Rishis, we cannot discharge the debt we owe 
to them until we fulfil our duties to our nation. We must, therefore, 
subordinate our self-interest to that of the people, worship our mother-land 
and our nation, exert to bring about unity amongst the people, help to develop 
the patriotic spirit, and impart national education to both men and women 
And our women, on their part, should always desire to have heroic offspring. 


19. It is really to be regretted that while the English people are trying 
to get rid of the House of Lords they should con- 
Self-government on deran the Indians to be governed by laws which 
Colonial lines atone will ore not of their own making and should not allow 
wut an end to the discon- gan | z ws : a as 
i hem to have aproper share inthe administration of 
Bhdla (108), 1st Jan. their country. India is no doubt a conquered 
country, but the fact of its remaining under the 
supremacy of the British rule for such a long time should have induced 
England to place it on a footing of equality with the self-governing colonies 
of the Empire. ‘This difference of treatment accorded to it has roused the 
indignation ofits law-abiding and peaceful citizens. It is, therefore, hoped that 
the officials instead of Jooking with displeasure on the legitimate aspirations of 
the people will use their influence to secure for this country self-government 
on colonial lines and thus put an end to the existing discontent.. Repressive 
measures may for a time prove effective, but they would give renewed vigour 
to the aspiration and activities of the people which cannot rest content until 
the achievement of their goal. 


20. “His Tighnee: the Jam of Jamnagar is reported to have said 
-17;,,. thatthe Indians are not and will never be fit for self- 

- a ag ve apt t oh government...... .... For aught we know, there must 
Jamnagar’s reported ut- be some misunderstanding somewhere, if His High- 
terances about self-gov- ness the Jam did express himself on the subject. 
ernment in India. If he really did so, all that can be said is that 
Indu Prakash (46), 6th he is yet quite a novice in the branch on which 
a ot cols. ; Bhala he igs reported to have expressed himself in this way. 
( sedhvhscerg If it were a question of ‘ donning the flannels’ on 
the part of Indians to play the ‘ fools,’ his opinion would carry weight and 
authority........... ° Prince Ranji’ of cricket fame must be conscious of the fact 
that he has just.entered upon learning the A. B. C. of the practical side of the 
art of administration and that, therefore, a good period of time must elapse 
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hess the Jim Saheb Ranjitsingji is qualified to throw unde- 
lections on the patriotic efforts of not only the best of his countrymen, 
ij 6ven upon’ those of his brother rulers who have ere now embarked upon a 
tem of representative Government, to wit, Mysore, Travancore, and above 


: ' I Baroda, nearer home.” [The Bhdla writes:—The Jam Saheb is reiterating 
the views of many interested politicians, and we do not think his utterances 


‘would in: any way damp the ardour of Indians for the achievemert of self- 

overnment, The diversity of its races can never be a bar to India’s reaching 
its goal, for it has already enjoyed swardjya under similar circumstances some 
time back. The tide of progress is advancing and it is futile to think of check- 
ing it by any earthly means. | 


21. “ The amazing effrontery of Lord Curzon cannot impose even on men 
who are proverbially ignorant of Indian affairs. We 
Comments on Lord go not think that any other living person than Lord 


Curzon’s speech at Bath 
néi Totion effeire. Curzon would have the temerity to throw on Lord 


a Detdet 14h Morley and Lord Minto the responsibility for the 
gad geo tse dione rise of the anarchist and the bomb-thrower in India. 
If there is any individual whose words, deeds and 

conduct have contributed to the growth of that sullen and bitter spirit, that 
loss of faith in British character, that hatred for a race whose just and 
humane methods of Government were only a.few years ago matters of unques- 
tionable belief and universal acceptance, which lie at the basis of the new 
revolutionary spirit, it is that self-sufficient, vain, unsympathetic and narrow- 


‘minded politician, whom a malign destiny delighting in mischief and intent 


upon doing damage both to England and India sent as a ruler to this 
country to jeopardise the good work of a noble sovereign and a race of high- 
souled statesmen. Even election amenities have a limit and require some 
adherence to truth. But this evidently is not the view of Lord Curzon.” 


*22. “Reuter has cabled a long summary of a speech of Lord Curzon 
made recently at Bath. The speech is of the 

Gujardti (29), 9th Jan., usual Curzonian type, full of self-adulation and 
Eng. cols. self-advertisement, brag and bluster. Narrow and 
illiberal imperialism, wounded vanity and jealousy 

of the reputation which Lord Morley has deservedly, gained by his 
policy of sympathy and conciliation pervade the whole speech.......... In 
spite of Lord Curzon’s self-adulation and his disparagement of the liberal 
statesmen to whom he left a legacy of discontent and dissatisfaction unparal- 
leled in the history of British India, the verdict of history is clear. All the 
present unrest and also the measures of repression taken by Government 
during the last few years may be traced to the impolitic and unsympathetic 
attitude adopted by Lord Curzon towards the people of this country. If there 
was complete peace during his time, it was only a lull before the storm. The 
Partition of Bengal carried out in defiance of public opinion, the unmerited 


slur he sweepingly cast upon the character of the Hastern peoples, his 
‘anxiety to reduce the educated classes in India to a position of useless 
-obscurity,'in short, his desire to sect up a paternal despotism unmitigated 


by the least popular control and unqualified by the least concession to 
popular voice, had created seething discontent in this country, which has 
entailed an’amount of trouble and anxiety on Lords Morley and Minto even 


‘partially to remove.......... Whatever Lord Curzon may say to disparage 


and deprecate the attempts made by our Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy to inaugurate a further step in self-government in this country, it. 


‘must be clearly understood that they have nothing to do with anarchy and 


crime........... The open contempt Lord Curzon showed towards the educated 
classes and popular opinion generally, his imperialism which would allow no 


‘prospect ‘of the people of the country being taken into the counsels of 
Government at any future time, and his perfect want of sympathy for Indian 
‘aspirations—these are largely responsible for the prevalent discontent. It is. 
‘these which tended to weaken the faith of the people in British justice and 
British liberty. Lord Morley and Lord Minto have nobly sought to revive that 
‘faith, and whatever faults we may find with the reforms which they have 
% | 


‘introduced, their sympathetic administration will ever remain enshrined in 
the memory of our people and no attempts of Lord Curzon to set up odious 
‘comparisons will alter public judgment in the matter.” 


28. Lord Curzon’s recent speech at Bath is one more indication of his 
te shallow-mindedness. His ridiculous boast that he 
Bombay Samdchar (66), was loved by thotsands of Indians and that his 
— Jan. ; Ahhbdr-e-Sou- sdministration was far superior to the present one 
gar (23), 4th Jan.; tor ipa art nd f th 
Shri Saydji Vijay (41), C®D only excite laughter among all classes o e 
6th Jan. Indian public. His contention that there was no- 
fis bomb-throwing under his regime is easily explained 
when it is: remembered that it was only in the latter portion of it that he 
‘inaugurated his retrograde policy, which took some time to bear fruit. Lord 
Curzon, as so often avowed by Lords Morley and Minto, has left behind 
him a legacy of unrest. It is his misdeeds which have been the cause of the 
bomb and its accompaniments. We wish Lord Curzon’s vapourings will be 
met by the Indian people by sending to Lords Morley and Minto expressions 
of gratitude for, and confidence in, their administration. [The Akhbdr-e-Sou- 
ddgar expresses a similar opinion and adds:—'Lhe less Lord Curzon speaks 
about his career in India, the more creditable it will be for him. The Saydji 
Vijay also emphatically condemns Lord Curzon’s utterances. | 


*24. ‘Some prominent Brish politician recently remarked that Lord 
: Curzon had many great qualities, but not common- 
Mahratta (11), 9th Jan. sense. The critic had nbs to wait long to receive 
a characteristic illustration of his remark from Lord Curzon himself. For 
His Lordship made an amusing speech at-Bath on Friday before last. For 
audacity and wantcf common sense, it would be hard to find another speech 
to match this one, even among the many remarkable speeches which Lord 
Curzon himself has made before, both in India and in England......... He 
indignantly repudiated the charge that he was responsible for the entire 
unrest and crime now prevailing in India. He was Viceroy for seven years, 
~ but then there was no trouble. The most amusing portion, however, we shall 
give in Lord Curzon’s own words. ‘In my time murders, bombs and depor- 
tations were equally unknown. We had peace and tranquility.......... I am 
proud to say that I still possess the affection and confidence of thousands of 
TROIGUE. ciscsuce . Lord Curzon possessing the affection and confidence of the 
the people of India! Surely Lord Curzon’s memory must be very short 
indeed! Can he have forgotten things so soon? But if we may seriously 
criticise Lord Curzon, we may dispose of the speech by referring our readers 
to one simple observation which Lord Dufferin once made. In politics ‘one 
man sows and another man reaps’. The man who sowed trouble in India 
is not the man who is now ‘reaping it. But the world can never make a 
- mistake in adjudicating the discredit between Lords Curzon and Minto in just 
proportions. Jf Lord Curzon may be allowed to claim immunity for his 
misdeeds simply because the visible fruits of discontent became ripe after 
he left India, then surely Lord Dalhousie may say that Lord Canning, that 
clemency Canning of all men, and not he himself, was responsible for the 
Indian Mutiny.”’ 


25. ‘‘ As a specimen of Lord Curzon’s modesty what could surpass this ? 
‘I was Viceroy for seven years—the longest period 
on record since the Mutiny.’ ‘I was reappointed 
Viceroy—the second Englishman thus honoured 
during the century.’ Lord Curzon may have reason 
to remind Englishmen of this unfortunate fact. But India, alas! has 
not forgotten the misfortune. Wculd to Heaven he never had that honour, 
~ both for his own and for India’s sake! He would have been saved then from 
the disrepute of the second regime. India, too, might have been saved from 
. the disaster which it brought in its train—unrest and violence and crime....... 
. It is true that at one time he could, as he says, go unguarded through the 
densest native centres. But is it not also true that when he quitted his post, 
he avoided Calcutta and did not venture to go through its streets even with 
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Oriental Review (13), 
5th Jan.; Indian Specta- 
tor (7), 8th Jan. 


ury that were at his command ? Leda exag- 

refefision ’ are not:the less.culpable whan shrouded 

“Ne MadtibAi. Luondk: Ournen is entitled. to make his-defence. 

thas in his time murders and bombs and deportations were 

1 and péace and tranquillity prevailed. Is this any defence 

Freed Lord : ‘Curzon ‘himself be conscious’ of its validity or truth ? 

n'bé hemeelf argués that the public’ should wait for twenty-five years 

re they could say that Lord Morley’s reforms have done any good to India, 

Mes ro the tight:to urge:that in his case he: should be judged not by what 

followed but by what preceded the seeds he sowed? Unhappily in his case 

‘we have had to wait not twenty-five years, but only twenty-five months. 

‘Bombs and murders and deportations were as unknown in Lord Curzon's days 

as the Mutiny was ‘unknown in Lord Dalhousie’s. Yet who can read Indian 

‘history now and deny that the policy of Lapse and Annexation brought. about 

‘the Mutiny? There was peace and tranquillity in India when Lord 

‘Dalhousie sowed the seeds of which the harvest was ‘ Mutiny.’ There was 

péace and tranquillity also when Lord Curzon sowed the seeds of which Lord 

Morley and Lord Minto have garnered the harvest: in disaffection and dis- 

‘loyalty, and in anarchy and unrest.” [The Indian Spectator says :—‘‘ Most 

people in England will perhaps believe that Lord Curzon has effectively replied 

to his critics. Appearances are on his side, and people at a distance only 
judge by results.’’] 


¥ 
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26.. It is futile to expect a moral and religious awakening among the 
Indian subjects of His Majesty, growing poorer 
Indians are more happy day by day. And yet it must be said that the 
Bae States than I ¢riminal tendency does not so much preponderate 
ritish India. :; / 
Baroda Gazette (63), 32 India as it does in Western countries. Charles 
8rd Jan. Darwin speaking of some transported convicts said 
that the stamp of greatness was evident on their 
faces. It: is poverty which gives birth to crimes. It is because India 
is poor that criminals as a class exist in it. This opinion has been expressed 
- by eminent men in the West. Itis also shared by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Had the British followed the footsteps of the Moguls by making a 
permanent stay in the country, Indians would not have found themselves 
engaging in a commercial war and losing their wealth. If the policy of the 
British had coincided with the wishes of the people, the hatred created 
against them would never have been heard of. Loss of wealth and incapacity 
to cope with pkysical work have reduced the Indians in British India to a 
terrible condtion. ‘Their brethren in the Native States are much better off. 
This view has been endorsed by the late Mr. Digby and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Foreign civilisation has crushed the Indians living under British rule. 


Zi. “The two outstanding names in the Honours List, this time, as far 


as it could interest us in Bombay, are those of the 
Comments on the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar and Mr. 


ney keen eenee. (33), Dorab J. Tata, Mr. Chandavarkar is certainly 

4th Jan., Eng. cols. ’ one who deserves to be honoured, whom Government 

may well delight to honour and the public can never 

fail to feel delighted to see honoured. Nothing has 

come to ‘him undeserved in the shape either of official honours and distinction 

or of public esteem and affection; and the Knighthood which has been 

conferred on him is as well merited as anything that has been bestowed upon 
him before.”’ 
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*28. “‘ An event which has aroused the liveliest gratification in reform 
circles is the conferment by His Majesty of the 

Indian Social Reformer honour of knighthood on the Honourable Mr. Justice 
(6), 9th Jan. N.G. Chandavarkar, President of the Presidency 
Social Reform Associatisn and the Prarthana 

Samaj, and the General Secretary of the Social Conference. Sir Nara- 
yan’s titles to recognition are many and yaried. As politician, judge and 
educatiouist, he has worked his way up to the highest positions in the country. 
‘The subject nearest to his heart has, However, always been social and 


1nd al } ; ; ings he: base walued only. as accessories to. sueh 
» the Horéué thatrchas-been bestowed on. him is thus, pre- 
wed ynition of his great work in the.sacred cause.of ‘social reform.” 


“Probably in no place cutside his family would there be greater 
gratification and greater pride felt for the knighthood 
conferred upon Justice Chandavarkar than in the 


Indu Prakdsh (46), 3rd _ Indu Prakdsh office. Thirty. years ago, Sir Narayan 


Jan, Eng. cols. ~ Ganesh Chandavarkar, plain Mr: N. G. Chandavarkar 
as he then was, presided over the affairs of this 

| and his 

energies to achieve a high place and a great reputation for if in 2 
apieede e 


been his good fortune to obtain a high title which they did not live long 
enough to. receive.’ | | 


*80. “The honour of knighthood conferred upon Mr. N. G. Chandavar- 

kar is a well deserved tribute to a citizen whom 

Rdst Goftdr (89), 9th Bombay is proud to call her own.......... An honest 

Jan., Eng. cols. — and enthusiastic exponent of reform he has shown 

) | by example and precept the lines on which reforms 

in India may best be directed. If there is truth in the rumour which is so 

widely afloat of his anticipated nomination to a seat in the Bombay Executive 

Council, the appointment would be greeted with unmixed satisfaction 

throughout the Presidency. Seats in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 

Council will henceforward remain the most coveted prize for Indian Judges, 

now that an Indian has been appointed a member; and we wish we would 
be able some day to see Sir N. G. Chandavarkar admitted to that Council,” 


81. The New Year’s Honours Listthis time shows a welcome improve- 


ment upon the preceding ones, in recognising the * 


Bombay Samachar (66), claims of those who have been working in the cause 
4th Jan.; Sdnj Vartaman of the development of commerce and industry in the 
(40), ey heey st country. ‘The knighthoods.conferred upon Mr. D. 
rosa ); rea Oe J. Tata and Mr. Alexander MacRobert of the Cawn- 
an-ul-Akhbar (178), 2nd " 

Jan.: Jain. (179), 2nd pore Woollen Mills show that Government have 
Jan. become alive to the fact that the rise of the country 

is in a great measure dependent upon the swadeshi 
movement. ‘The knighthood conferred upon Justice Chandavarkar is signi- 
ficant inasmuch as this title is generally conferred upon a High Court Judge 
at the time of Lis retirement. Are we to infer from this that his appointment 
to the Executive Council of the Bombay Presidency has been decided upon ? 
We need not say that it will be a popular one. [The Sdn Vartamdn 
writes :—The one great shortcoming in the Honours List is the infinitesimally 
small number of non-official people. However, there is a satisfactory element, 
and it is this that the few individuals who have been honoured are all worthy 
of the honours they receive. Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal has richly 
deserved the G.C.8.I. conferred upon her. She has been a model ruler and 
has been instrumental in introducing free primary as well as female education 
in her State. ‘The list is very satisfactory indeed as far as Bombay is con- 
cerned, for which credit should be given to our sympathetic and liberal-minded 
Governor. ‘'hus, the Honourable Justice Chanddavarkar is quite worthy of 
the knigothood conferred upon him. The honour done to him comes to him 
not so much as an eminent High Court Judge, as in the capacity of a leading 
Congressman and a truly patriotic citizen. He is acknowledged on all hands 
as a true social reformer, a practical statesman, and asa true friend and 
adviser of young students. The honour has: been due to him long since. 
Mr. D, J. Tata is another Bombay citizen who gets the honour of knighthood, 
and it is a pleasure to see that Government have ‘fittingly acknowledged his 
liberal services in connection with his father’s Research Scheme. The 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm writes:—Syed Shamsuddin Kadri, Oriental Translator to 
Government who receives a Khan Bahddurship,’is very well-known to.the 


ay le of TS Ct Pex) CoRR PS Th bs 
_ ‘title conferred upon him, bot even a highe one.” Bein adk oily « an darnest 
BS ig a “oyal ‘officer ‘of “Government but'a popular citizen: “The Saltdn-ul- 
aa ie 7 Mr. Kadri selection for the honour as a very gocd choice 
Ov t and declares that the Bombay Muhammadans 
: gratitude to Government for honouring such a popular 
fiicer. - The. ayn deplores that the Honours List should have been so insipid 
ont farcical and declares that it is no wonder that such lists should disappoint 

those trying to serve Government.] © 


*32. In accordaifte with the usual ‘practice, the list of honours con- 
ferred by the Government~.on the New Year's 


Praja Bandhu (88), 9th day upon officials and -non-officials is publish- 


‘Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujarati 
‘Punch (31), 9th Jan. Eng ed i in the official Gazette of the Government of India 


dle received during this week.- This period is one of 

anxious expectation to those who attach much value 
to these titles ae decorations, and unfortunately their number is not small. 
Under these circumstances it is quite natural that the list should have disap- 
pointed some people. The list, however, taken-as a whole is not quite as 
unsatisfactory as some of its predecessors.......... It will be seen that a very 
large majority of the recipients of honours are oflicials, which is the general 
character of such lists, a sprinkling of non-officials being found here and there.”’ 
[The Gujardtt Punch writes:—* In such a long list as the one published, we 
should have hoped for greater space than is provided for Ahmedabad and 
Gujarat. We trust that Government will make it a rule to consider the 
claims of non-official workers also in conferring honours.’’| 
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33. “The press grumbles every year at the shortcomings of the Honours 
Gazette. They are inherent, and in one form or 
Sdinj Vartamdn (40), another, they will always exist............. The dis- 
7th Jan., Eng. cols. tinguishing feature of the Honours List published 
: this week is the virtual monopoly of titles by officials ; 
and among those men those who are nearest the fountain of honour, stand 
the best chance........... Itis a reasonable complaint that while officials come 
in for a lion’s share, those outside the charmed circle are stinted and starved. 
The country will be glad if a more liberai recognition is manifested by 
Government of the merits of popular representatives. The good of the common- 
wealth does not depend altogether upon the Government. The co-operation of 
the public as represented by their leaders is essential. A philanthropist or a 
great publicist works in a sphere which is different from that of the Govern- 
ment servant, but in either case the grand aim and purpose of the work is 
the same.”’ 


34. “The New Year’s Honours’ List is long as usual, but the recipients 

of new honours are mostly Government servants. 

*Mahrdtta (11), 9thJan.; Justice Chandavarkar gets a Knighthood, while 

Kesari (128), 4th Jan; Mr. Kadri, Oriental Translator to Government, and 
Indian Spectator (7), Mr. Jacob Bapuji Israel, so well-known in the 
8th Jan.;  <Akhbdr-e- QOundh Case, are made Khan Bahddurs; Munshi 
Souddgar (28), 4th Jan. Abdul Aziz Khan,-Oriental Translator to the Central 
Provinces Government, who figured so notably in 

the last. Deshasevak case, has been dubbed Khan Saheb. The Bombar y 
Gazette has ridiculed the Honours List as largely a list of ‘baubles’ and 
‘Dhoby-marks. The Bag of Honours, as our contemporary puts it, is 
indiscriminately shaken, the wind bloweth where it liketh, and honours fall on 
the heads of those who least expectithem, the just and the unjust. Under such 
circumstances, our contemporary asks, would it not be as well to put the 
names of every good man and true into a drum and draw lots? Last year the 
Deshasevak of Nagpur was prosecuted on a charge of sedition for its disquisi- 
tion on titles and title-hunters. Here we have the Bombay Gazette playing 
the réle of the critic for this year’s Honours List. Will it also come in for 
the honour of a prosecution like its Nagpur vernacular contemporary ?” [The 
Kesari writes in a similar strain and remarks that the Oriental Translators 
to Bombay and Central Provinces Governments have been awarded titles, 
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after the sacrifice of serpents, 7.¢e., mewspaper prosecutions. The 
Indian Spectator writes:—“ There is hardly a name in the list of 
Honours published on Saturday, which will take the reader by surprise. And 
therein lies its merit. For, when the Government and the public see things 
eye to eye, it means the approach of true self-government. May the two 
often work hand in hand as they see eye to eye!” The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes :—This grant of Honours is day by day becoming manifestly mono- 
polized by Government officials and partisans. One is pained to see the 
claims of persons, who have served their country directly or ndirectly by 
donations and by commercial enterprise, passed over.| 


89. “ The distinguishing characteristic of the Congress was a distinct 
falling off from last year’s jubilant tone. Then 
Comments on the pro- there were mutual congratulations and felicitations 
ence: of the Lahore unbounded, and Mr. Gokhale acted towards Lord 
Sehie. Prakdsh (42), Morley the part of the Indian mother-in-law who 
Ist Jan., Eng. cols. welcomes the bridegroom at her door on the mar- 
riage day with love and offerings. Hindus know 
that such good-will between a man and his mother-in-law is often illusory 
and always short-lived and so it has proved in the present case. If Lord 
Morley sat expectant in London awaiting telegraphic information of the 
repetition of last years burning of incense he must have been grievously 
disappointed, for the Congress essentially damned his pet scheme with faint 
praise and metaphorically tore the regulations to pieces. Whether this was a 
performance dictated by prudence and foresight is another question. We 
hold that every sensible man in India is bound to make it easy to give the 
scheme a free trial, and we regret to see the Congress as representing the 
educated community needlessly, fruitlessly and prematurely criticise measures 
that are admittedly tentative and which .obviously depend for their success on 
the loyal co-operation of the public.......... The one thing that stands distinctly 
to the credit of the Lahore Congress is that in spite of all the vapourings we 
have had, the leaders of the movement succeeded in keeping out or keeping 
down the Extremists. Tora time at least the unholy alliance has been 
avoided. Mr. Arabindo Ghose and his followers were conspicuous by their 
absence and, no wonder, ‘ all went merry as a marriage bell ’.” 


36. ‘ The twenty-fourth session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Lahore during this week under the distinguished 
presidentship of the Honourable Pandit Madan 
| Mohan Malaviya, judged from the accounts published 
in the newspapers, must be pronounced successful, and more specially so when 
one bears in mind the many special difficulties with which the organisers of the 
session at Lahore had to contend.......... The Congress began as usual with 
the speech of welcome by the Chairman of the Reception Committee.......... 
At the outset he referred to the many benefits conferred upon the people of 
this country by British rule, and ably refuted the charges levelled against the 
Congress movement as well as its leaders by hostile critics in the ranks of our 
own countrymen as well as among Anglo-Indians. The Congress, as rightly 
remarked by Lala Harkisanlal, is an assembly of educated Indians which 
meets once a year in a selected place to give frank expression to its 
opinions on certain subjects of a political nature.......... The presidential 
address delivered by the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the patriotic and eminent Congressman of the United Provinces, despite 
the fact that he had barely a week left to him owing to very unusual 
circumstances which led to his election as President of the Lahore Congress 
almost at the eleventh hour, was well worthy of him as a mature and thought- 
ful leader of men in full touch with contemporary evenis...... seas Bae ETOR 
dent referred at some length to the great Reform scheme conceived and 
initiated by Lord Morley and Lord Minto........... Mr. Malaviya did not rest 
content with merely dwelling upon the unsatisfactory and objectionable 
character of the Regulations. He at the: same time duly appreciated the 
concessions embodied in the Minto-Morley Reform scheme and suitably ac- 
knowleged them........... The Presidential address was thoroughly com- 
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Praja Bandhu (88), 
2nd Jan., Eng. cols.- 
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ind id siadahe heiitles to the 1 various important topics of the day. 
; of them - was masterly as was expected of a careful student of 
ry history like the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.”’ 


“ “The Gujardti extols the tone of the address delivered by Lala 
Harkisanlal as President of the Reception Committee, 
| (29), 2nd Jan.; and finds therein a sufficiently strong refutation of 
Fa Pench Gt); Gnd the criticisms Jevelled against the Congress move- 
Ond my Praja jasthdn (86) ment and its newly adopted creed. It eulogises the 
1st Jan. courage and moderation of Lala Harkisanlal and 
congratulates him and his compeers upon their 
success in steering the Congress back to a haven of safety through the rocks 
and shoals which at one time threatened to smash it to pieces. [The Gujarati 
Punch regards the speech of the President of the Reception Committee as a far- 
sighted utterance discussing a wide range of subjects vital to the life of the 
Indians as a homogeneous nation. The paper is apparently greatly satisfied at 
the holding of various Conferences during the Congress week, and reads in such 
widespread movements an early advancement of the people of the country 
along the path of political, social and industrial reform. The Praja Bandhu 
takes an extended review of the speech, and while endeavouring to support 
Lila Harkisanlal in the various points discussed by him, tries ‘to show, as a 
reply to the critics of the Congress, that that body has never swerved from the 
path of constitutionalism and will never do so as long as it is controlled by the 
Moderate leaders. The Rajasthan while commenting upon Lala Harisanlal’s 
speech, traces the history of the Congress movement since it was broken up at 
Surat; and in view of the fact that the various countries of the Middle and Far 
Kast have been responding to the call of duty and setting up popular independent 
governments, the paper considers the Congress movement as essential to the 
regeneration of India and heaves a sigh of relief at the success the session at 
Lahore has met with in spite of the various unforeseen difficulties, which at 
one time threatened to break it up again. The paper expresses itself satisfied 
with the tone and substance of Lala Harkisanlal’s address and thinks that 
this year’s Congress has taken the country one step further along the path 
of political advancement. | 


88. The Congress has thoroughly exposed the real condition of the 
Moderates. It has lifted up the curtain that 
Shakti (90), 1st Jan.; concealed the true nature of the Reforms, which 
Gujardt (71), 1st Jan.; once were calculated to enrol them as loyalists but 
Jain (179), 2nd Jan-; which have really reduced them to nonentity. All 
Luhina Samachar (79), the high hopes built upon Lord Morley’s Reforms 
6th engl masneewer — by the Moderates have this year been crushed out 
mdchar (77), 5th Jan.; 
Akhbar-e-Islém (61), 4th Of their minds, and the expectations of building up 
Jan.; Shri Saydji Vijay the Indians into a compact nation by virtue of 
(41), 6th Jan. these Reforms have vanished into thin air. The 
; leading organisers of the Congress at Lahore being 
naturally apprehensive about the success of the session, left no stone unturned 
to crowd the Congress week with all sorts of attractions, but as the result 
shows all their herculean efforts have failed to muster a decent gathering of 
delegates and visitors in the Congress Pandal. Since the Congress at Surat, 
public interest in the movement has obviously flagged and the number of 
delegates has appreciably and rapidly gone down. Further, though the 
session at Madras was attend by something like 400 delegates from that 
Presidency, this year the Punjab responded coldly to the call and could 
scarcely induce 150 delegates to grace the occasion. Despite this ap- 
parent deterioration in the Congress, it is a matter of no small satisfaction 
to find that the recent failures encountered by that body have proved to be 
an object-lesson to its leaders. Much of the opposition against the Extremists 
and their propaganda has obviously dwindled down, and both the President 
of the Reception Committee and that of the Congress have clearly expressed 
themselves in favour of a United.Congress. In 1908 not a breath was raised 
against the deportations of the Bengalis, but this year the Congress has 
® resolution unanimously condemning the action of Government in the 
matter. The Reforms tog have been rated at their true worth and unequi- 
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vocally condemned as calculated to spread dissatisfaction and race hatred in. 
the country. So fara change for the better has come over the Congress, but 
we do not think it will emerge from its old grooves in the near future, 
[After expressing sentiments somewhat like the above, the Gujardé thinks 
that the day is not far distant when a United Congress will discuss the affairs 
of the country. According to it the Congress has been slowly relaxing the 
bonds of conservatism and is preparing to undertake higher and nobler 
functions than those it recognised only ashort while ago as truly devo- 
loping upon it. It regards the inaugural address and the speech of the ~ 
President of the Reception Committee as of no real merit, and as truly in 
consonance with the spirit of cold apathy which marked the Congress pro- 
ceedings at Lahore. On the other hand, the Jai writes:—Though the 
attendance at the Lahore Congress was meagre as compared with its predecessor, 
the work that has been done is in no way inferior. All the questions before 
the Congress were fearlessly and freely discussed, and though many of the 
speakers, including the President, were staunch Moderates, their utterances 
were still pervaded with an air of patriotism. From the various resolutions 
adopted at the Congress, the Government ought to understand that the masses 
have been making a definite advance, and that the sentiment of justice being 
predominant in the minds of all, steps should be taken to calm the populace 
by concessions. It is useless to persist in repressive measures for the purpose 
of arresting the growth of anarchism. Itis also incumbent upon the autho- 
rities torevoke the Partition of Bengal, and thus bestow peace and quiet on that 
part of the country. The Luhdna Samdchdr sees in the reduction of the 
number of delegates at Lahore a clear sign of deterioration of the Congress, and 
deplores that a body once so august should have sunk suddenly to a low level in 
popular estimation. In the opinion of the paper this has been brought about 
by the differences of opinion prevailing among the Congress leaders, and 
it regrets that in spite of the Extremists yielding at various points, a United 
Congress should not have been possible. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr, on the 
other hand, claims for the Congress proceedings an unprecedented success, and 
scofis at the idea that the Congress had dwindled down into a useless body. 
It sees the regeneration of India in the unity of her various communities, and 
consequently exhorts the Indians to bury their differences and work shoulder to 
shoulder for the common weal. ‘The Akhbdr-e-Islam takes hold of the criti- 
cism passed at the Congress on the Reforms with. special reference to the 
Muhammadan electorates, and arrives at the conclusion thatthe Congress has 
been nothing but a sectarian gathering of the Hindus and justifies the 
keeping away of the Muhammadans from itsfold. The Saydj: Vyay expresses 
itself generally satisfied with the proceedings of the Congress and applauds 
the courage of the organisers of the session. | 


389. “The Indian National Congress could not have given better proof 
: of its innate strength and vitality than in weather- 
The future of the Indian jing the storm that assailed it with such awful sud- 
ways 9007 Congress. denness in the beginning of December. That will 
Oriental Review (13), b mac 
a Jan e the verdict of all impartial observers.......... It 
is all very well for prejudiced opponents or sneering | 
detractors to indulge in the easy and cheap criticism which temporary mis- 
fortunes inspire in ungenerous minds. But sober and fair-minded men, 
whatever may be their political convictions, will not refuse to acknowledge 
that in a situation of exceptional and unexpected difficulty the Congress party 
have performed their task well and faithfully.......... But we are only at the 
threshold of the task the Congress has designed and is calculated to accom- 
ARNT seta dei The Congress workers have fought the foes outside their ranks 
with no mean success. The fight of the future will, we are afraid, though we 
trust we may be proved wrong, be more with those within than with 
those without the pale of educated Indians. The Extremists have been the 
worst enemies of the Congress cause. Their honesty we do not question. 
Their love of country we cannot deny. What we doubt is their wisdom. 
What we deny is their right to impose on, those who differ from them the 
dictates of disloyalty.......... Between the Anarchist ahd the Extremist there 
is a difference no doubt. But can it be denied that the Anarchist would be 
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tL ) Congress workers who are now identified with the Moderates will hold fast 
to the creed which they have wisely adopted and faithfully adhered to, the 
Congress cause will we feel sure, over-ride all difficulties.” 


-- 40. Commenting on the Congress resolution on the disabilities of 
Indians in the Transvaal the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
_. The Transvaal question writes :—“ The response that was given to Mr. Ban- 
Con ae terre National erji’s appeal for help for the sufferers would not 
Tine Tamehed (38) have been possible had not the feelings of the whole 
8rd Jan., Eng. cols. ’ country been stirred to their very depth by the tale 
of oppression and injustice to which Indians are 
subjected in South Africa. The scene of enthusiasm witnessed in the Brad- 
laugh Hall at Lahore marked out the real from the false and the hollow; it 
showed not only what the Congress of a few hundred felt but what the 
whole country, what all creeds and classes felt; and those of us, whose 
conscience does not permit them to attach much importance to the effusions 
of hypercritical orators on such questions as the Partition of Bengal, cannot, 
on the other hand, ignore the obligation that lies on them, of pcinting out to 
the Government and the British nation the necessity of taking a timely 
warning from the spectacle the Congress here presented. There could be 
no question as to the Congress having faithfully and accurately represented 
the feelings and sentiments of the whole country in the matiter...... paws 
There is no question on which it feels so strongly ; on which it is so completely 
united in its determination to seek justice and to find it.”’ 


"41. “Tt is a hopeful sign that at last the London Times has arrived at. 
; the conclusion thatthe Transvaal Indian question is 
Grievances of the Trans- g yery serious one........... The Times, however, is 
bi Indians. not very sanguine. It begins with the postulate that 
arst (37), 9th Jan., ue Tadion G t . Vadose wibhrent Alin 
Eng. cols. e Indian Government can do nothing withou e 
Imperial Governmeni and goes on with the even more 
discouraging one that the Imperial Government can do nothing without the 
Colonial Governments. The inspiration that brought the ,77mes to such a 
conclusion was not very impressive; it is rather reminiscent, indeed, of the 
paucity of production of the mountain in labour—but still, it is better than 
nothing. Mr. Smuts has, indeed, promised to come out with a scheme that 
shall satisfy everybody except the Indians ; but we know Mr. Smuts’ concessions 
of old, and do not expect anything great ofthem. South Africa has been 
the grave of military reputations—it is a perfect cemetery of statesmanship. 
For the sole purpose of one political party venting its disapproval of another, 
the victory won with British and Indian blood and treasure alike has besn 
flung away, and the Government which went to war to right injustice now 
protests with its hands folded that it has mortgaged its right to interfere on 
behalf of its own subjects. IG may be all very constitutional, but it is at the 
same time not a little contemptible.”’ | , 
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42. ‘ We have every reason to congratulate ourselves not only upon our 
Ae Presidency being amongst the first to hold the 
Comments on the pro- inaugural meeting of its first reformed Council but 
ceedings of the first set- g]go on the sober dignity and inspiring considerate- 
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ting of the Bombay ; acl . 
Tiegislative Council under ness which have characterised its entire proceedings. 


; Never before probably were so fully exhibited the 
sey 30 et an. c+, advantages of having at the helm of affairs a 
Jan., Eng. cols. thorough gentleman and a sagacious statesman of 
| the type of our deservedly popular Sir George Clarke. 

Quite befitting the occasion and reflecting the sobriety, the calm dignity 
and practical wisdom for which Bombay is proverbial, was His Excellency’s 
inaugural address.........._ The historical review that His Excellency took 
of the development of our Councils will serve the useful purpose of materially 
* allaying the keen disappointment which so many of us are feeling at 
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the rules and regulations of the new Council Reform scheme........,... The 
experiences of centuries’ would be thrown away and the pushing 
spirit of modern times would be completely ignored, if we were to make 
it a rule not to move faster than in medieval times gone -by.........; 
His Excellency could not but refer to the Nasik outrage and it is 
such a relief to have from. such an exalted source, utterances, which by 
their calmness, judiciousness and broad-minded equanimity administer a 
rebuke to those fire-eaters who are just now busy branding communities and 
suggesting remedies more likely to aggravate than kill the disease.” 


43. "The reconstituted Council of the Governor of Bombay was 
duly inaugurated on Tuesday last with a speech 
Indian Spectator (7), by His Excellency Sir George Clarke. It was 
8th Jan. indeed a memorable occasion, and his speech was 
in every way worthy of it. He reviewed the history 
of what may be called the local Parliament, the changes from time to time 
introduced in its constitution, the services which it had rendered in the past ; 
and dwelling on the new privileges granted to the Council and the popular 
element representad therein, he expressed a hope that all the members, 
elected as well as nominated, would ‘ co-operate whole-heartedly with Govern- 
ment in furthering the progress of the Presidency and that the dignity of 
debate and the cood feeling which have been conspicuous in the past would 
be fully maintained in the future’. This was nota mere formal expression 
of hope, such as one might expect when an assembly met for the first time. 
Many people of experience have shaken their heads over the reforms, and a 
Governor who did not share the apprehensions of the pessimists could give 
genuine expression to his confidence in the good sense of the members and 
the success of the experiment. Perhaps in no other province is the 
non-official majority a more living raality than in this Presidency.......... 
When much power is given. to non-official members, it is natural that the 
Government should hope to reap the fruits of the generous concession in 
the shape of willing aid, cheerful co-operation, and well considered advice, 
and not in the shape of opposition for the sake of opposition.” 


44, “January the 4th of this year will ever remain a red letter day in 
Srlenial. Review C18 the annals of the Bombay Presidency. Sir George 
Kth Jan ’ Sydenham Clarke, our esteemed Governor, inaugu- 
rated the reformed Council of Bombay under the 
India Councils Act of 1908. The speech His Excellency delivered was 
worthy of the occasion and was couched in a spirit of conciliation, concession 
and broad-minded sympathy. We shall deal with His Excellency’s speech 
next week. Ali we would like to do to-day is to impress upon our Indian 
leaders the grave and statesmanlike warning His Excellency gave on the 
subject of the prevalence of the cult of anarchism in India. We shall never 
be tired of repeating that Indian leaders have not done their part in 
co-operating with Government in their strenuous labour to eradicate 
anarchism and sedition as it was their bounden duty to do.- But it is not 
yet too late to amend, and we sincerely trust that Indian leaders will come 
out of their sulks and stand by Government, and work hand in hand with 
them in removing the poison which 1 is silently ‘but surely corroding the mass 
of the Indian community.” 


45. The new Council under Lord Morley’s Reforms was opened 
yesterday by Sir’ George Clarke. It is indeed a 

Sdnj Vartamdan (40), happy coincidence that the Privileges so nobly confer- 
Sth Jan.; Bombay Samd- yed upon the Indians should, in this presidency at 
char ate bee Jen, —. least, be inaugurated by a Governor whose sym- 
ee Bk (61) "git, Pathies for the masses, noble and liberal policy and 
and 7th Jan.: Deshi ministrative capacity of a very high order are so 
Mitra (28), 6th Jan. well known. The inaugural address delivered by 
His Excellency was a memorable pronouncement 

full of cogent ideas. and sentiments. It has provided food for deep reflection 
“not only to those who listened to the noble words of His Excellency but to 


the masses as well, and: we trust that the wise words of advice. in. it: will not 
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‘to. produce ‘the desired effect upon the Indian. mind. His Excellen 
stly obsetved that to. make the Reforms a success the populace shoul 


pesive them with open arms. The Reforms were, no doubt, yery heartily 

‘received ‘by: the Indians, but the publication of the Regulations under the 
Councils Act took away all the charm with which the Reforms were 
originally invested by the public, and left the Indians a disappointed mass 
of people. It is indeed a fortunate circumstance that the injustice done to 
the Indians by these Regulations in the Punjab and Bengal should have 
lost much of its force under the influence of Sir George Clarke and given 
no cause of complaint so far as this presidency is concerned. His 
Excellency’s desire not to adhere to the letter of the Regulations but to 
make the nominations to the Council in the best interests of public affairs 
without taking up the statutory number of officials, augurs well for the 
Council. We have no doubt that His Excellency’s wishes for co-operation 
from the non-official members will not be in vain. ‘I'he non-officials in the 
Council sare prepared to make any sacrifices in order to meet the wishes of 
Government, but we are afraid all their endeavours in this direction will 
be of no avail if the present bar of officialism is allowed to intervene between 
them and the officials. Sir George. has indeed wisely: thought over the 
composition of the Council and given the non-officials a large majority, but 
we have grave doubts about its actual working. It has been too well known 
that the non-officials nominated by Government in course of time become 
so much imbued with the spirit of officialism that they always find it incon- 
venient to support a really good popular cause. Hence it is fruitless to rely 
upon this large number of non-officials as popular representatives. At any 
rate liberal concessions have been made to the Indians and we should make 
the best of them at the present juncture. [The Bombay Samdchdr applauds 
His Excellency’s speech, and trusts that the policy outlined therein may be 
adopted for a long time in this presidency. The Jdm-e-Jamshed trusts 
that the appeal for co-operation coming from His Excellency will not go in 
vain and in alluding to His Excellency’s reference to the spread of the 
spirit of anarchism in this presidency assures Sir George that he will have 
the full support. of the populace in any wise steps he may take to root out 
this evil. In referring to His Excellency’s speech the Akhbdr-e-Islém takes 
occasion to make a fervent appeal to the Indians to assist Government in 
unearthing the ramifications of a widespread conspiracy which it supposes 
is working to the detriment of the best interests of the country. The Deshi 
Mitra expresses a hope that Government will not lag behind in carrying 
out the suggestions wisely formulated by the non-officials in the Council. | 


46. “Sir George Clarke’s speech, inaugurating the new Bombay Council, 

was an eloquent and impressive exhortation to the 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), Honourable members to do their duty loyally by the 
6th Jan., Eng. cols. Crown and faithfully by the people. His Excellency 
laboured, not without success, to show that the new 

departure which has been inaugurated constitutes a momentous change in the 
history of the country, that by what has been thus granted to the people the 
British people have shown their full sympathy with their Indian fellow- 
subjects and that it is now the duty of the latter to receive the new privileges 
in the spirit in which they have been conferred upon them.......... A great 
deal of adverse comment has followed the regulations laying down the time- 
limit of speeches. What His Excellency had to say in defence of this will 


have, however, induced many to give the Government credit for good 
intentions.” a . 


*47, “The inaugural meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council enlarged 
Praja Bandhu (38), 9th nd reformed in accordance with the new Scheme 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujardti and the Rules and Regulations framed thereunder 
Punch (31), 9th Jan., Eng. came off on ‘the 4th instant. His Excellency the 
cols. Governor as President of the Council delivered an 
address, which on the whole was worthy of the occasion as well as of himself 
as @ ripe and experienced administyator.......... Sir George attempted to 
show that political progress in India was not slow as was believed by some to 


‘be the case. That there has been progress on the whole every one admits, 
\ 


but at the same time it cannot be gainsaid that the progress has been slow as 
compared with what has been achieved not only in some of the countries of 
the West but even in Eastern countries such as Japan, Turkey and Persia. 
His Excellency referred to the hotly discussed question of the Moslem 
representation in the Council, and attempted to justify the arrangement. 
Sir George also declared that the question must be looked upon as closed. 
The people, of course, have no alternative in this matter but to do so 
whether they like it or not. Atthe same time, however, it cannot be denied 
that the disappointment and heartburning caused among the non-Moslem - 
section of the pecple in consequence of the preferential treatment accorded to 
our Muhammadan brethren by our rulers in the matter of sending representa- 
tives to the Legislative Councils cannot but. continue so long as the present 
objectionable and inequitable arrangement remains in force. ‘They cannot be 
dispelled by merely announcing that the question which has given rise to 
them must be regarded as closed.” [The Guwjardtt Punch bestows high 
praise on the speech of His Excellency the Governor.| 


*48. “ The first meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, as enlarged 
Gujardti (29), 9th Jan under the Indian Councils Act of 1909, was indeed a 
Eng joc * memorable occasion and it was an auspicious circum- 
sills stance that His Excellency Sir George Clarke, who 
did his best to recommend reforms in the spirit which marked Lord Morley’s 
despatch, inaugurated the new departure in the history of this Presidency. 
His Excellency’s speech was, as usual, thoughtful and marked by a spirit 
of earnestness and sincerity which invariably characterise his utterances. 
vere The Regulations are not what they should have been, but 
the wiser course is not to stand aloof in a spirit of resentment but 
make the :besé of the situation and persist in the path of constitutional. 
agitation. We have all along held and said in these columns from the very 
outset that the fate of the Reform scheme depended upon the spirit in which 
it would be worked out in practice. To that opinion we still adhere. His 
Excellency said a good deal about the non-official members being in the 
majority. With due deference to His Excellency we must say that, though 
in the local Council the non-officials were now and then in the majority, no 
one believed in its efficacy and we do not believe in if now even under the 
new state of things. All the same let us join His Excellency in hoping that 
in the new Council the good will predominate, and that both officials and 
non-officials will work in a spirit of sweet reasonableness and harmony.” 


*49. “Sir George Clarke’s speech, taken as a whole, was both impressive 
and well conceived. ‘There were, of course, passages 
J ane ae sapaceand * it, which might give occasion for a little oritioian 
e ieee but the public will not be inclined to pick holes in 
it on the ground of isolated portions. It would be rather inclined to receive 
in a thankful spirit the generous sentiments which he gave expression to and 
feel grateful for the good and friendly advice its representatives have 
recelved.......... If we were to pick out a passage from the speech to mark 
out the points on which difference of opinion may be expressed, we might 
reproduce the following: ‘It will be plainly useless to propose theoretical 
schemes or to recommend measures which, however desirable in themselves, 
cannot be carried out in the absence of available funds.’ Now if Honourable 
Members in the past, including the late lamented Rao Saheb Vishvanath 
Narayan Mandlik, of whom His Excellency appears to entertain a high 
Opinion, had refrained from pressing upon the attention of the Government 
questions which the latter deemed to be theoretical, because the Government 
had no available funds, there would have been hardly the progress that we 
see around us to-day.......... It will be the duty of the non-official members 
to go on asking for reform and progress, whether Government have the 
inclination and the money to endorse their opinions and fulfil their wishes 
or not ; and they would be hardly doing their duty towards their country or 
those they represent if they were to desist from ventilating their confirmed 
views and beliefs simply because there is not a ‘substantial minority’ to 
support, or because the Government think them to be only theoretical and do 
not see their way to supply funds for them.” : 
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first meeting of the new “Legislative Council, held at 
hee His Excellency Sir George Clarke’ made 
fitting opening speech. He gave a succint history of 
the Legislative Councils from their beginning, and 
endeavoured to make out that under the new 


"Eocbananie the eo had got valuable privileges, which it was for 


them to exercise wisely in harmony with Government and in the best 
interests of the country. The progress of the Legislative Councils in India 
between 1892 and 1909 was, His Excellency said, moré rapid than that bet- 
ween 1861 and 1892; and the Governor even hinted that compared with 
people in certain other countries in this respect, the people in this country 
were more fortunate so far as the pace of the reform of the Legislature was 
concerned. This is, we admit, true so far as it goes. But this is only a half 
truth, and we must complemeat it by pointing out two or three other con- 
siderations. In the first place the point about the relative speed of the 
growth in the two periods has not much importance. Then we must ask 
whether His Excellency can lay his hand un his heart and say that he 
honestly thinks that the educated people have been as well treated as they 
deserve in the present affair of reforms or as well treated as educated classes 
in other civilised countries at any time. ‘Then, again, His Excellency spoke 
about the Indian Councils. having a certain power, we mean the power 
of increasing expenditure, which the Legislatures in the West do not possess. 
We wish His Excellency had not made “that misleading observation. Is ho 
prepared to say that on the whole the Indian Councils enjoy the same contfl 
over the public purse as the Parliaments in the West? His Excellency, in 
the course of his speech, of course, referred to the Nasik outrage and rightly 
appealed to the members of the Council for co-operation. The appeal is 
certainly legitimate ; and every one, whether a member of Council or not, i 
bound to render such help and co-operation as it may be in his power to give 
to restore peace and tranquility in the land, at the same time giving’ proper 
scope and liberty to Indian National Liberalism to proceed with its work of 
building up the destiny of the nation.” [I'he Kesarz writes in a similar strain 
and remarks that His Excellency Sir George was not even as plain-spoken as 
Sir Edward Baker in admitting the flaws in the Regulations and that his 
observations about the rapid progressin the reforms of Legislative Councils 
cannot be said to be very sound. It adds that it is surprised to find His 
Excellency advising the people of a conquered country to remain: content with 
what little they have of political rights. | 


*51. “It is an old truism that the historical instinct is not strong in 
India, and the Government of India and the pro- 

Parsi (37), 9th Jan, Vincial Governments have developed a habit of 
Eng. cols. enshrining history in official documents. ~- Lord 
Curzon was a master of this art, but he never had 

occasion to make so memorable a review as that which Sir George Clarke 


‘made on Tuesday of the history of the Bombay Council.......... The good- 


will of the Government of Bombay towards the Reforms is the most valuable 
asset of the new Council and the most hopeful augury for its success. Bom- 
bay would naturally expect tolead the way in a matter of this kind, since both 
business capacity and the spirit of public service are more highly developed i in 
this Presidency than in any other. province of the Indian Empire........... The 
very generous treatment of the non-official element in the Councils makes it 
practically certain that should any sort of party division arise in the future, it 
will be on lines unconnected with official versus non- official feeling, and in 
this lies the chief wisdom and statesmanship of the measure.” 


52, “ His Excellency the Governor devoted some time of the Council 

4, in reviewing the history of the evolution of Legisla- 

Rdshtramat (47), 7th tive Councils in India....... Iti is, however, strange 
that the most significant chapter in that history 
is omitted in the review. After the Provincial Councils were suppressed 


in 1838 and the Imperial Council constituted, the functions of the Council 


were not purely legislative........... It was entrusted with .both legislative 


and executive functions. Though composed ‘of Europeans ‘and officials 


‘ 
‘ 


the Council discharged the. duties thus. devolving upon it with a firmness 
and justice that.alarmed and disconcerted the Executive. That Council 
was consequently stifled and a deformed Council inaugurated.......... It 
was called a Legislative Council and thenceforth limited to purely legislative 
functions... This is what His Excellency means when he says that ‘the 
additional, members showed marked independence, which led to some 
restrictions of their functions under subsequent legislation.’......... This 
was topsy-turvy evolution. From this retrograde step Indian Councils have 
not yet recovered and there is no hope held out of recovery by responsible 
statesmen. It is the most significant chapter in the so-called evolution - 
clearly indicating that the Executive will not part with real powers.......... 
The legislative power of these Councils is a mere mockery. This is now 
practically admitted by His Excellency the Governor himself when he says 
that ‘it is useless to introduce into this Council any measure which has 
not the approval of the Governor-General in Council.’ This is taking away 
with one hand what is given with the other.......... His Excellency takes 
credit for having nominated a larger number of non-officials than he was 
bound to do. It seems uncharitable to reject his gift, but we must not 
forget that the non-official nominated members are regarded by the people 
as a rule as less reliable than the officials themselves. With their aid the 
Government can always command a huge majority.......... The power of 
nomination creates toadies and hypocrites who will move Heaven and HKarth 
to enter the Councils by favour of Government. As a matter of fact it is 
clear that they have already rendered a disservice to Bombay by electing 
Sir Vithaldis Damodar ‘T’hackersey to the’ Viceregal Council. It is quite 
certain that he as a nominee of Government owes his success to the votes of 
the non-official nominees and to the cumulative system introduced....... We 
are clearly of opinion that this non-official nominated element is a mischievous 
element and the sooner it is supplemented by officials, the better. The power 
of Government to influence the elections to the Imperial Government will 
thereby be curtailed....... We regret to observe that His Excellency should 
have betrayed himself into saying that the fair fame of a people has 
suffered by the crime of an individual or a body of individuals. The 
case is now sub-judice and it is not right to indulge in criticisms.” [The 
Same paper writes in its vernacular columns:—We are sorry to say that 
the reference to Mr. Jackson’s murder in His Excellency the Governor’s 
speech is derogatory to his statesmanship. His Excellency knows that as 
the utterances of authorities in his position carry the utmost weight with 
the people, every word that falls from his lips must convey a definite and 
unequivocal meaning. But we regret to see that this care has not been 
taken in the present instance. For instance, in comparing the murders ‘of 
Sir W. Curzon Wyllie and Mr. Jackson the Governor declared that in both 
cases there was incitement by a secret body of conspirators. Why His 
Excellency should have used such language when the existence of a conspi- 
racy in the case of Sir W. Curzon Wyllie’s murder has not been proved, and 
while the case of Mr. Jackson’s murder is still swb judice, is more than we 
can understand. Mr. Jackson’s murderer is yet to be tried, and the arrested 
persons are still in the custody of the Police. Had the Governor any idea 
as to the ill effects his utterances would have on the course of the trial 
which is yet to take place? How would a newspaper editor have fared if 
he had dared to make comments on a case which was still subjudice? Is 
not His Excellency the Governor bound by the same rules as the subject ? 
We do know that it is rather risky to make such comments on His Excellency’s 
speech, but we are doing so from a sense of public duty.| 


03. ‘ There is one part of India in which there is and justly so, nothing 

but unalloyed and keen disappointment at the utterly 

Complaint against the barren character of the Reform scheme. Berar, 
eae one Berar: from whose immense importance and value to the British 
Indu Prakdsh (46),3ra Government is not to be measured by area or even 
Jan., Eng. cols. — population, gets absolutely nothing.......... The 
total omission of the province has aroused indigna- 


tion at the grossly unjust, unfair and disdainful treatment accorded to its 
con 2225—9 ' 
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at, the snomatous character of the policy under which 
‘ have been dinned into the ears of Government. 
c:) ’ ns were submitted; and yet when these 
ch’ va inted ‘ ebcatliniional Reforms’ come to be actually introduced, the 
ous ‘¢ vanhoes | of Berar continue unredressed and unheeded............. 
Fhat the Berarees complain of is that in the matter of legislation, of the 
osition of taxes and expenditure of revenues, in administration and 
deatative matters, they are not granted the same ‘rights, privileges, and con- 
sessions that are given to their compatriots df Bombay or Bengal. At 
ynt and for over half a century, the laws for Berar are promulgated by 
<4 xecutive orders issued by the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
me ment ; there is no scope for people to know, criticise or make suggestions in 
oe regard to laws vitally affecting their interests. The revenues are spent as 
Government like without any opportunity for examination and criticism, 
ie, producing the unjust situation that while the urgent needs of the province 
P are starved, lakhs and lakhs are spent on objects with which the people 
= have no concern. The Berarees are asking for the abolition of ‘the existing 
system not on mere sentimental grounds but for the removal of real wrongs. 
This state of things is of such a character that it ought not to be allowed to 
continue for a single day more.” 
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*54. “The Muhammadan election of a member for the imperial Council 
must have come as a surprise to many. It is little 
Comments on the elec- short of an irony of fate that the Muhammadan 
tion of Mr. Jinah to re- community of Bombay, which has been claiming 
omen Bombay os itself to be indifferent to the Congress, should have 
sam ans in the obtained for its first representative in the Supreme 
upreme Council. ' 
aiser-e-Hind (34), 9th Council a gentleman whose sympathies towards the 
Jan., Eng.‘ cols. | Congress and the Congresswallas have been as mark- 
ed as anything could be; and the wonder is heightened 
by the fact that the Congresswalla has been returned in spite of so redoubt- 
able an anti-Congress politician as Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed being in the field. 
If the views of the Muhammadans have been faithfully represented so far, it 
should have been the Moulvi and not Mr. Jinah who should have got the 
majority of votes. But such has not been the case; and the election, if it is 
to be interpreted as a faithful voice of the community, has shown that the 
Muhammadans of this Presidency are neither very keen about the anti- 
Congress propaganda, which is being carried on in the name of the Muslims, 
nor have they any sympathy with men like the Moulvi who have been preach- 
ing the Jehad of sectional representation......... We should not be surprised 
if the Moulvi and his friends think that they have been cursed with the bles- 
sing of a granted prayer, in this clection business. If they had been content 
to accept nomination instead of election, certainly the Government would not 
have dared to put in Mr. Jinah as the representative of the community when 
there was Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed coveting the distinction. As it is, the elec- 
won. will have come asa surprise no less to the Government than to the 
public.” 


*55. “The non-official Muhammadan members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council have elected Mr. Jinnah 
Makrdtta (11), 8th Jan. 4, ‘the Supreme Legislative Council. They have, 
of course, made the election not on their own behalf but on behalf of 
the Muhammadans of the Bombay Presidency. But in any case the glaring 
fact remains that such a small constituency as the eight Muhammadan members 
of the Bombay Council had one seat on the Supreme Legislative Council to 
be disposed of as they liked. That is how Muhammadans have been bene- 
fited in the present Reform scheme, and how an unjust, because partial, 
Government has deliberately puta premium upon one section of the 
community in a desperate attempt to secure what it regards as a counterpoise 
in the present unbalanced condition of affairs! Imagine Mr. Jinnah going 
to the Supreme Legislative Council on the strength of five votes! Well has 
| ae Goldsmith observed : ‘ It is difficult to enter a rich man’s house, but once you 
— enter you may go to sleep. Muhammadan representation on Councils has 
oo, now become a matter sie going to eal 


56. “The inagaration ot the New Reforms has placed the fdiane 
in the same position as the frogs who in Aisop’s, 
ame © spa no Pre Fables, got King Stork in place of King Log.., 
Council under the new Thus looking to the Bombay Council, consisting | of. 
Regulations. 46 members, there are 17 Europeans, 17 Hindus, 
Gwardtt (29), 3lst 7 Muhammadans, 4 Parsisand1 Jew. Out of the 
Dec.; Shakti (90), 1st whole, there are only 11 members who really 
sh Rdjasthdn’ (86), lst represent the public; and this is the reformed 
Council of Lord Morley with a non-official majority ! 
The power of nominating non-official members left to the local Government has 
been used by them in selecting members who have no independent views 
of their own. Lord Morley, it is true, was very liberal in granting the 
Reforms, but Lord Minto has framed the regulations in such a miserly spirit 
that those who were instrumental in bringing about these Reforms have 
been left out, while intruders have crept in. It is w pity that Government 
should not nominate independent men like Mr. Wacha. At a time when the 
new Councils are entering upon their career, we are ready to wish them a happy 
future, but at the same time it is quite plain that the public is dissastisfied 
with their constitution. The Councillors are most of thes such as will do 
no good to the people. As long as there is no material change in the 
Regulations, the new Councils are bound to be servile. [The Shaktz 
writes :—So this is after all the :popular majority promised by Lord Morley. 
The new class of Sardars was created by Government in order that it might 
be of use to them. It is difficult to ‘understand what good these Sardars, 
who have never studied any political questions except those perhaps of 
their local Municipalities, will do in the Councils. No doubt. these loyal 
people will be of use to Government. Really this farce of Reforms is sure 
to inaugurate a new era ir India and to immortalise the names of Lords 
Morley and Minto! The Rdjasthdn makes similar remarks.| 


O/. “When Lord Morley and Minto were adumbrating their scheme of 
expanded Legislative Councils, it was hoped that the 

Arya Prakash (25), many eminent and able Indians whose leisure and 
2nd Jan., Eng. cols. talents were rotting for very want of scope would be 
enabled to serve the country as Honourable mem- 

bers of the Legislative Councils of their respective Presidencies. The actual 
results have shown that the pious hope has turned out to be all moonshine. 
We do not personally know of the qualifications of gentlemen selected’ for 
other Presidencies, but we know something of the gentlemen who have had 
the good fortune to be returned members of the Legislative Council of this 
Presidency. Most of the seats were hotiy contested. The result has been 
generally that the more able candidate has been ousted by his less able 
antagonist. ‘The more unfit the candidate, the greater had he a chance of 
securing the largest number of votes and winning a seat. Men who had 
absolutely no record of public service, men who are deficient even in mastery 
over the English tongue, men who have never opened their lips in public, 
have succeeded over the heads of men whose record of public service is 
fair and hopeful, who have been distinguished graduates, and whose speeches 


have often evoked admiration.......... Whatever be the motives of the 
majority of electors, it must be admitted that the new Legislative Council 
will be barren of results that were once expected of it.......... How is it 


that the abiest talents have been shut out? With whom did the fault lie? 
Our own humble opinion is that both the Government and the peopie are 
responsible for that. The Government made class representation the chief 
feature of the new Councils. The classes like those of Zamindars and 
Muhammadans are not very advanced.......... Persons coming to possess ~ 
wealth by virtue not of merit but of heredity are the last persons to appreciate 
merit.. Flattery, personal attentions, friendly pressure, these are the virtues 
‘which a candidate must have to secure their votes.......... This shows simply 
that the greater part of electors are men without higher principles in them. 
They are dead and deaf to the call of conscience and duty. We cannot give 
& better opinion than that when Dewan Bahadur Ambala Sdkarlal, certainly 
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, and. Mr. Diiishéh Eaulji Wécha, certainly. the 
] to secure seats.......... We cannot help suspect- 
¥ |, more or less, by the ‘draftsnien of the 
| hise he-higher middle and educated classes seemed 
et. These ate ‘debarred under the new rules, both 


ie from “ cel o | competition as candidates for seats and also as electors.” 


6, “Phe India Councils Act only fixed ‘the total number of members, 

of Provincial Councils. The work of framing 
" Kesari 98) ‘4th Jan. regulations was lefs mainly to the Government of 
ae evel India ‘and they betrayed a cunning deftness in 
friihing them, Public opinion has been neglected by them. The city of 
Bombay gets six members, while the rest of the Presidency has'to console itself 
only with eleven. Muhammadans have been granted communal as well as 
general representation, whereas the Hindus have been left to struggle through 
narrow and restricted electcrates to the Councils: Suffrages have been widely 
granted tothe Muhammadans, and Hindus of equal standing have no votes. 
Government seem to have burdened the Hindus with disqualifications because 
they are in the majority. ‘Ihe nominations ‘have not been judiciously made 
to balance the vagaries of elections. Most of the nominated members are 
under the thumb of the bureaucrats. Rules for transacting the business of 
the Council have been framed with a narrow'spirit and public opinion will 
be stifled in this respect also. 


*59. “One of the surprises in view of the oft-repeated assertion that a 

Hindu constituency will never elect a Muhammadan 

Alleged undue influence member, of the recent elections in this Presidency, 

exerted by the Talukdéri is the election of the Thakor of Amod, a Muham- 

Settlement Officer inthe madan gentleman, by such a predominantly Hindu 

ates election by the constituency as the Sardars of Gujarat, against a 
ardars of Gujarat of a 


member to ‘he Bombay very popular and highly esteemed Hindu candidate. 


Legislative Council. An explanation which has apparently found credence 
Indian Social Re- in many quarters is that this was due to the 
former (6), 9th Jan. ~  jnfluence of the Talukddri Settlement Officer. <A 


circumstantial account purporting to tell how the 
Hindu candidate failed to get the support of this officer is being freely 
circulated and has doubtless reached. Government by this time. Whether 
or not there is any truth in the rumour, the peculiar position occupied by the 
Talukdari Settlement Officer towards the ‘'élukdars as a class and especially 
towards such of them, in particular, whose estates are under his control, is a 
point which should be considered in any scheme for the revision of the 
present Regulations.” 


*60. “ Memorial funds grow up in India like the mushroom. Friends 

ee and admirers are ever ready to oblige and belaud 
Appreciation of the those who are ina position to do some service to 
sak par —" Sr them in return. There are exceptions, however, 
Kainer-4-Hiad (34), 9th and of these perhaps none better could be pointed 
Jan., Eng. cols, out than the Memorial Fund started to comme- 
morate the services of Colonel Sir Dunlop Smith. 

Many thousand rupees ‘have been either paid or promised by this time by 
Princes‘and prominent individuals throughout the country ; but in view of the 
enormous and deserved popularity of Sir Dunlop Smith, it may be taken as 
only an earnest of the larger contributions to come. As Revenue Officer, 
Political Officer, Famine Commissioner, and last but not least as 
Lord Minto’s Private Secretary, Sir Dunlop Smith has done zealous and 
devoted service to India; and those who have come in contact with him 
during the last thirty years have not failed to be impressed by his remarkable 
personality. They have found in ‘him a consistent friend of India, of its 
people and its princes ; and since the fund now started in his honour is to 
benefit their own etudents in England, it is to be hoped that our countrymen 
will not fail to contribute to it as handsomely as possible. 
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61. “It is gratifying to note that the opinion is — qr 
strengthened that -the system of the Indian 
Eg pone Bats Medical Service men virtually monopolising all 
‘and Jail Departments by the higher posts carrying princely remuneration 
the Indian Medical and opportunities for further study and practi- 
‘Service. cal work is most objectionable. The men be- 
Praja Bandhu (38),2nd jonging to this Service as well as their supporters 
Jan., Eng. cols. 
dinned into our ears that they alone are competent to perform the duties 
pertaining to the posts of Professors of Medical Colleges, Superintendents of 
Jails and Lunatic Asylums, etc. Whatever may have been the justification in 
the past for such an arrangement, there is hardly any at present when we 
haye a large number of duly qualified persons among the ranks of our medical 
men who only need to be given the requisite opportunity to prove their capa- 
city for the work. Not only that, but we can name several Indian medical 
men with qualifications superior to those of many of the men belonging to the 
Indian Medical Service. They are, however, denied the prize posts on the 
eround that they do not belong to the Service.” 


62. “The recent Resolution of the Government of Bombay, reviewing 
the Report of the Agricultural Department for the 
Comments on the year 1908-09, is an eloquent vindication of the 
Resolution of the Bombay enlizhtened and generous policy the Government 
Government on the Re- of Sir George Clarke has been pursuing. Many of 
port of the Agricultural th in toll ath . aij . thé’ lao 
Department for 1908-09. aT ee oA Mk kee 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), Agricultural Conference and listened to utterances 
4th Jan., Eng. cols. of high officials like Sir John Muir Mackenzie and 
others, though they could not entertain any doubt 
as to the sincerity of the Government’s desire to improve agriculture and 
lend a helping hand to the cultivator, felt sceptical as to the measure in which 
practical assistance could be forthcoming from them. ‘The Resolution of the 
Government must have set all the doubts at rest.......... Sir George Clarke 
and his advisers, notably Sir John Muir Mackenzie, have done a lasting 
service to the cause of agricultural improvement in this Presidency, and few 
will put down the Resolution without acknowledging the debt the province 
owes to them on that account, and the strenuous attempts they have been 
making to narrow the gulf between official preaching and practice in this all 
important matter.” | 


63. ‘The annual report of the Department of Agriculture, Bombay, with 
theitGovernment resolution thereon, bears ample testi- 

Indu Prakdsh (46), 5th mony to the whole-hearted efforts of the Depart- 
Jan., Eng. cols. ment to popularise improved methods of cultivation 
in our Presidency....... In the Bombay Presidency 

the Department has been fortunate in having as its Director such an 
able and enthusiastic expert as Mr. Keatinge, and at the head of the 
Agricultural College such a popular Principal as Dr. Harold’ Mann, who 
by his wide sympathies and sincerity of purpose has endeared himself 
to a large portion of our agricultural population. The suggestion that 
Mr. Wacha made to the Director of Agriculture a few weeks before the 
Agricultural Conference held at Poona in September, that agricultural 
graduates might be utilised with discretion by the Agricultural Department 
in. interpreting the knowledge of improved manures and improved machinery 
to the village agriculturists, has, we are glad to see, found favour with 
Government. Government in their resolution on the report suggest that 
agricultural schools might be started in each Division with an Agricultural 
graduate in charge........ .. Weare thankful to Government for the promise 
held out that a provision for a modest sum will be made in the coming year’s 
budget, if the Director and the Principal submit definite proposals for establish- 
ing such schools. Let us hope no unnecessary delay will be made in carrying 
out the proposal which is a step in the right direction. We would also 
suggest that some capable agricultural graduates should be employed as 
travelling missionaries to bring home to the ryots the knowledge they stand 
sO much in need ‘of, by oral ‘instruction as well as practical demonstration. 
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in the Anglo-Indian Press have times out of number 
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garorase given in. the. last paragra h of the Government 
ibe." msions whatsoever need be entertained that 
> Smcreasied produc ioe aeovte agricultural improvement might’be used by Gov- 
> ~~ @pmment.as.a basis for-enhancing the land-revenue assessment, will be wel- 
ee pom throughout the Presidency with feelings of gratitude. We trust that 
ander, the enlightened regime of Sir George Clarke, this assurance will inau- 


were @ new era.of agricultural prosperity in our villages.” 


‘ ‘64. Nowhere else than in the — — Government 
a regulations. are so flagrantly set aside. The 
~~ | Alleged breach ere licensing system itself is so faulty that Gov- 
oe Nenarticent. ernment have to wink at the roguery of shop- 
esari (128), 4th Jan. keepers. Until the system by which the profits 
| of the shop-keepers will be independent of 
the increase or decrease of liquor-sale is introduced, it is not possible 
to check tho liquor-trade. The greed of Government is leading men. to 
intemperance. The Abkdéri Department should be entrusted to disinterested 
men who will have no share in the profits, and the proceeds handed over to 
Government. Caught between the greedy shop-keepers and Government, people 
are being driven to drunkenness. Temperance lectures and literature have 
their use, but the real root of the evil lies in the present Abkari Policy. The 
Lahore Temperance Conference requested Government to introduce the 
Native Army Temperance Association. We do not know how far the 
suggestion will recommend itself to Government. 


65. At the Durbar held in Broach on the New Year’s Day, there was no 
proper accommodation for the gentlemen invited for 

Complaints about the the function, while Government servants of all ranks 
arrangements at the monopolised thefront seats. We hope that those con- 


i bd Rha te se ME pee cerned in the matter would arrange for better accom- 


ia al modation in future. We have also to draw the 
Beoackh Samdchar (67), attention of the Collector to the fact that no facilities 
6th Jan. were afforded to the press reporters at the Durbar. 


An assembly can hardly be called a Durbar which 
does not accommodate representatives of the press. We appeal to our popular 
Collector to supply to the Broach newspapers all such information about the 
Durbar that deserves to be made public. We thank Government for the 
Press Notes received by us through the Oriental Translator to Government. 
Their example should be followed by district officers in order that the public 
may be informed of real facts and not be led away by false rumours. 


66. We greatly appreciate the practical skill shown by the Commis- 
sioner of Police in settling the Muharram question to 

. Comments onthe steps the satisfaction of all Muhammadans. We have to 
taken by the Commis- gyogest that he should take steps to keep the 
sioner of Police inconnec- 45);,,qlas under control, as it is they who organise 


Ss this year's all the Muharram festivities, and if they are well 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (178), kept in hand, the festival is sure to pass off without 
2nd Jan. any disturbance whatever. We would on our part 
appeal to the tabutvalas and the tolivalas to be true 
to their promises as faithful Muhammadans. We are conscious that the 
Muharrum celebration is opposed to the spirit of Islam, but we must put up 
‘with. the evil as it would be difficult to persuade ionorant Muhammadans to 
give up a long established festival. We» hope that the Bohras of Doctor Street 
will afford no opportunity to the ignorant Sunnis to commit breach of the 
peace. 


67. The Mahi Kdntha Gazette in the course of an article headed 

G “The Old and the New” recounts the experiences 

Pate: and toneof and troubles through which the paper has passed 
“teil Kadntha Gazette during ie career of seven years. It says:—He in 
whose heart burns the fire of service for the 

oe a oth country and whose heart is overflowing with affection 
an, Big: cols. | for his. countrymen undertakes journalism. The 


a Ltt ., ° .  » weading public has to be satisfied not only with 
eX Milian.) jokin.  . ofherget up of the paper, but the sanity of the 
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contents. There are readers who crave for tirades against Government 
and their officials as well as against the Native States. There are others 
who love woderation in newspaper columns. It must, however, be said 
that the majority of people are for very strong language in the newspapers and 
admire those who hold extreme political views. With such readers our paper 
may not be popular. Only true patriots and firm loyalists read our writings 
with satisfaction. On account of its connection with the Mahi Kantha, Rewa 
Kantha, Palanpur and Kathidwdr Agencies it is advised on many matters by 


Political Officers, Diwans and others. The suggestions made by these gentle- 


men always prove useful, and to this feature the paper owes much of its success. 
We came into conflict with Native States on several occasions, but we never 
forsook the path which has maintained the prestige of the paper during all 
these years. Unfortunately for the country the Extremists became powerful 
and anarchists began their diabolical decds. Their deeds are responsible for 
the dislike with which journalism is viewed by Government. Government have 
been employing repressive measures against newspapers, and students and 
teachers are prohibited from reading them. We have always refrained from 
publishing writings that engender dislike for Government among the people. 
A journalist cannot know with certainty which writings would not find favour 
with Government. They might get displeased at articles written in good 
faith. If an unwholesome check is put on newspapers, they will cease to echo 
the voice of the people. The end which section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code serves would be better served if the editors of newspapers were taken 
into confidence by officials. ['‘Ihe same paper writes as follows in its English 
columns :—* From to-day we have added a few English columns to our 
OER ois cevcccses India is passing through critical times, and it ought to 
be the aim of journalists to steer the ship of our country clear of all dangerous 
shoals and rocks. It is only sane and healthy journalism that can achieve 
this object. The rabid press whether in India or in Europe is a curse 
to the country where it flourishes, and its evil influences can only be 
counterbalanced ey sane and healthy journalism which is a great power, 
if well directed.......... We do not say that the Government is perfect. 
On the contrary, there is much scope for reform in the administration, 
and we shall miss no opportunity not only to point out, but press for im- 
mediate redress of legitimate grievances. But we shall be ne party to encouraging 
hooliganism and lawlessness. We strongly condemn violence and lawlessness 
or any direct or indirect attempt to incite thereto the youth of the country....... 
We have had enough of anarchy and violence. It is a disgrace to our country- 
men. It is a gangrened part of our body politic and the sooner it is cut off 
the better for us.’’| 


68. “Itis only after three successive bad seasons that this year the crops 
have been fairly good inthe Guni and Shah Bunder 
Complaint about the ivisionsin Sind, and people, specially the agricultural 
alleged determination of 
the Revenue authorities to Population, have been looking forward to passing an 
recover during the current easy year. Several of them, however, had incurred 
year all the takdvi arrears takavi debts from Government, and with the first 
from agriculturists in the good season officials appear bent upon recovering 
Guni and Shah Bunder 4]j Government dues first from this year’s crops. 
aera - a0 93,q With that end in view, watchmen have been ap- 
D " eetet E. Se pointed in most cases to watch the fields and caution 
notices issued to agriculturists.......... ‘The public 
is not aware whether the action of the Mukhtidrkars in appointing watchmen 
is under orders from above or due to their own initiative. However that may 
be, the result will be a disastrous one. Government do not expect payment 
in kind ; they would compel the agriculturists to sell their produce all at once. 
That could have only one result, namely, that they would not get the prices 
which may be expected if the produce was sold by degrees as demand arose for 
it.......... Itis feared that if full Governmeut dues be thus squeezed out of 
the agriculturists it would leave them very little to meet their ordinary 
expenses till the end of the nextseason. They would thus be compelled to seek. 
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‘which induced Government to make takavi 
ly frustrated........... Insuch circumstances 
that the Government of Sir George Clarke 

the net yield of a holding and the 

tbe caade | in a single year. If this cannot be achieved at 
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ch of adversity would bring an admittedly deserving class 


Railways. 


69, A correspondent writes to the Jdém-e-Jamshed :—The increase in the 
second class Railway fares on the B.B.& C.I. 

Suggestion that the B. Railway is very heavy indeed. Perhaps the increase 
B.& C.1. Railway Com- js effected to meet the extra expenditure caused by 
pany should ran four employing highly paid European and Eurasian 
a a (33) officers. Yet the hard-working, honest and _ intelli- 
7th Jan ’ gent native subordinates in the service of the 
: Railway Company have not been given better salaries. 
The increased fares will not permit the respectable middle class to travel by 
Ist or 2nd class. They will have to travel by the third with low caste people 
of provokingly dirty habits. The ordinary third class carriages should 
be treated as fourth class ones without making any changes in the fares, and the 
Intermediate class carriages should be substituted by a regular service of third 
class carriages with at most double the fourth-class fares. ‘These carriages 
should be constructed so as to meet with the requirements of the middle class. 


Municipalities. 


70. We regret very much that the Caucus movement of 1907: has 
again been brought into existence for controlling 

_ Alleged existence-of a@ Municipal elections which are to take place next 
Caucus movement similar month. Its aim is to drive away from the Corpora- 
to aa — 1907 as has tion old and tried men and return its own supporters. 
Siar cocianes tu Bomber. The names of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), 2nd Dinshaw Petit were originally placed on the ticket, 
Jan. but subsequently both these gentlemen have publicly 
denied having anything to do withit. In 1907 the 

Caucus failed to win over Sir Dinshaw, and their. attempts to oust. Sir 
Pherozeshah were equally unsuccessful. It is rumoured that the Caucus 
party has been trying to wield greater influence this time. In 1907 they 
influenced the elections by the Justices of the Peace; this time they intend 
to influence the ward elections as well. Candidates from the various wards 
promising to help the Caucus party will be ensured their seats in the Corpora- 
tion. ._The defence brought by the Caucus party that without their existence 
Europeans would go to the wall isa hollow one. The Indian population of 
the city is anxious to welcome really useful Europeans in the Corporation. 
The names of Major Selby, Dr. Peterson, Dr. Blaney and Mr. Rowton are 
still cherished by the people, but the gaps created by their passing away are as 
yet not filled. To-day we find Englishmen who look askance at independent 
Indian: Corporators, and consequently it is no wonder that every lover of 
local self-government would regard them with hatred. The people have to 
thank themselves for the existence of a body like the Caucus amongst them. 
There is no Rate-payers’ or Voters’ Association to guide and organise elections. 
The elections are carried on most unsystematically. The result is that men 
of mediocre calibre find entrance into the Corporation through undue 
influence and flattery. It is to be seen how voters and Indian J. P.’s 
their duty this time at the elections. They must know that no 
vote should be recorded im favour of the candidates who have joined the 
Caucus, nd body whose object is to officialise the independent Corporation 
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*71, “The most unfortunate imcident of-the last week was the terrible 

Co ‘ ‘ : fire that took place in the Gusa Parekh’s street in 
Bee, ta Atinatahe’ P -ggy Mandvi’s Pole. It is not known how the fire origi- 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette Dated, but the first flames were seen at about mid- 
(76), 9th Jan., Eng. cols. night....... The fire-brigade was not on the scene till 
about quarter past one. Then there was a scramble 

and a rush of the people to get the hose and protect their own houses. 
There was no bandobust. The vast crowd that collected hampered the 
efforts of the real workers. There appeared to be no controlling authority. 
This fire again brings,to light the fact that amass of shapeless buildings are 
congested together, with dark and narrow alleys, which is really a disgrace to 
a first class commercial city like Ahmedabad. If the authorities can help, 
they must not allow the ground now vacated by fire to be built upon, and the 


very small alleys and lanes should be widened.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T’'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th January 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 15th January 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 


to them to call for notice. explaining whether the faets are as stated: what action 
any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed ¢ 0 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facets are. 
| 
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LIST OF, NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1910.) 


“No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, ~~ Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
' ENGLISH. . | . 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...|Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. | ga 


2 | Bombay East Indian ....; Do. see eof Do. ove -»-| do d. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ove 800 


8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona pita »»+| Daily oes ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... jad 600 
can Herald. : 


4 Eastand West ... .... Bombay ..  ...!Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;; 1,000 
55. 


dee occ] EEO ©. B. YGoona: Parsi: 49 _... sue ‘se 


6 | Indian Social Reformer ...! Do. ees -| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. co §6=—s wee, DO eee ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. ws 55. 


5 | Elphinstonian _... occ]. DO. oe -+-| Quarterly 


© 


Indian Textile Journal ... Do. ove .»-| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 


9 | Karachi Chronicle .--| Karachi... | Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


10 | Kathidwar Times ... --| Rajkot... «++| Daily ce ...| damnadds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 


(Lohana) ; 28. 


11 | Mahratta sie .«-| Poona eee «| Weekly... ...| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 36. 


12 | Muslim Herald ... -e-| Bombay ... +++| Daily ove ...| Muhammad Yusuf bi2 Muhammad Amir ; 200 


Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 | Oriental Review ... seo} =D. s00 eoo| Weekly ase ..-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ove 700 
14 | Phenix... iii tise MOM aa, ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona ene »++| Daily xe .... KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove wl = 400 
and Military Gazette. 


16 | Purity Servant... -»-| Bombay... | Monthly ... .... Waman Saddshiv Sohoni ; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 


17 | Railway Times ... ev| Do. eee «--| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


18 | St. Xavier's College) To. +» eve! Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ... oe 
Magazine. 


19 | Sind Gazette .. «| Karachi... — ...| Daily soo. one] Mrs. J. I. Tate; Muropean;44  ...0 ws ee 


20 | Sind Journal ee .-.| Hyderabad «| Weekly... ..-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 


21 | Sind Times +  eve| Kardchi ... | Bi-weekly ....—...| Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 41... 200 


22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... ...| Quarterly ...._—...| Prof. P. A. Wddia; Paérsi; 85 ‘ ... me 400 
Quarterly. 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


93 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ... e+! Daily ‘au ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40...| 1,500 


24 | Apakshapat evs] Surab = aee we] Weekly... ~—-..| BAi Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha-|  5C0 


didli ; Parsi ; 30. 


25 | A’rya Prakésh ... .»-| Bombay... ak: Sn ae ...| Maganl4l Rajdram Vy4s; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 


eee ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 "3 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


27 | Corenation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad = ...| Do, —..,_—...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu| 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
jon ...| Maganlal Kildbhal ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 > 

nia) ; 37. : i 
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_ ke ae ee ...| Ichchh4r4m Sura Deséi; Hind - , 
- gta ne, a); 85. jram u (Surti 9,500 


Gujerdt Mitra .. 8 8=...| Surat ww. = we} «Do. = sve = es-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pirsi; 48 ... ..., 700 


Gujaréti Punch ... _ ...| Ahmedabad «| Do, aot Sania) — Shih; Hindu (Mesri} 2,800 


Hindi Punch ...  ...|Bombay ... ...| Do. ... _ ...| Barjorji NavrojiApakhtyér; Pérsi; 50 .... 800 


uss eel DOs aces wee Daily ss -—Ss«.| Piroushh Johdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 
84. 


Kaiser-i-Hind __... «| Do. cco 8 siowe] WWOGKIY — ave ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... «| 2.000 
Kathidwar News ... oe) RAjkot = a | Do. ove »..| Jamshedji Fraémji; Parsi; 44 eos ove 200 
Kathidwhe Times... e+e} Do. eee eo»| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
Parsi one cee «-| Bombay ... cse| Weekly... ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...) 2,000 


Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad oof DOs eee me "a: L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,850 
: man); 31. 


g2ege2e2 88 #8 8 
F 


39 | Rést Goftar ce .-.| Bombay ... | Do, oe ...| Byrémji Fusdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


= 40 |SdénjVartamén .. ...) Do. «. «| Daily ..  ...|Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vétcha-Gdndhi;) 4,200 
L * Parsi ; 43. 


41 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ... e++| BarOd& — ane oe| Weekly... ...| Ménekl4] Ambaérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 


42 | Suryi Prakdsh ... .»-| Surat 206 ocol Do” ave ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


AnGro-Mara‘tat. . 

: Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
43 | Dnydnoday& i .»-| Bombay... .oo| Weekly ... ...| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48$ ... i oe 660 
Rev. Tukardm ; 55 


44 | Dnydn Prakash ... ---| Poona ee »-| Daily ee ..-| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


45 | Dnydn Prakash ... oof Do. sae ..-| Weekly ... oe Do. do. e+ 2,700 


‘46 | Indu Prakd4sh ...| Bombay ... ..-| Daily a, ...|Indu  Prakésh Joint Steck Company,| 1,500 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
47 | Rashtramat .... “iat Ee ee in ae ns ...| Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-/ 9,000 
pawan Brahman). 
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: 48 | Subodh Patrika ... .»-| Poona ose ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
3 . wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


5 ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 


49 | Echo jes sid” onl ET N00 wo| Weekly ...| J.C, F. D’Souza ; Goanese;40 ... «| 1,000 


50 | O Anglo-Lusitano... seat: 00. ps oF ee: * nd ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. | 


51 O Goano ... es we De. ve wa Dee oe ...| EF. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... ++} 1,000 
i ‘ ANGLO-SInDI. 
: 562 Al-Haq ...' ... — ..-| Kard&chi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... — ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 81; and] 1,500 
Bee Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
* Muhammadans. 
53 | Larkana Gazette ... ...| LArkdna (Sind) ...| Do. os .».| Premchand Isardds Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Ami) ; 500 
24. 
Muséfir ... - ... ...| Karachi (Sind) ...) Do. ... _ ..-| Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 
‘Sind, Patrika shai .».| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. eis .».| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 
Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. see ...| Virumal Begr4j ; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...! 1,000 


Sookhree ...  ..._...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. ove ...| Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... a 400 


S88 ¢ 


— 58 | Andhra Patrika ... —...) Bombay ...  ...| Weekly. ww yoann east Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 
én ta ie: Pe mand) ; . 


a} Hind Vijaya ae. eee Weekly coe te de Kasandas Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
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Akhbér-e-Isl4m _ ... .--| Bombay ... e+} Daily v0 
Amrit Mani ecg | Ra&jkot ... e»+| Quarterly ... 
Baroda Gazette ... nccl SOG one os) Weekly = ae 
Bharat Jivan 208 »»-| Botnbay ---| Monthly ... 
Bharat Vijaya... o-| Baroda = ae oes] Weekly = ave 
Bombay Samachar »-| Bombay... .»-| Daily ee 
Broach Samachar .| Broach ... «| Weekly... 
Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... 
Cutch-Kesari Bombay oe] Weekly z.. 
Din Mani... .| Broach ... ose}, DO. ee 
Gujarat - .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do, ove 
Islam Gazette ... ---| Amreli (Baroda-| Do, coe 
Jain Vijaya ove oo Pa eee Do, one 
Kaira Times ... ...| Nadidd(Kaira) ...) Do.  ... 
Kaira Vartaman .. .+-| Kaira _ Do. eve 
Kathidwar and Mahi/ Sddra pee soe]. D0. ove 
Kantha Gazette. 

Kathiawdr Samachaér _...| Ahmedabad Do. eee 
Khabardar eee .| Bombay ... rom ie? 8 sec 
Lohana Samachar -.| Ahmedabad ose]... 0e ove 
Loka Mitra ees »..| Bombay ... .».| Bi-weekly ... 
Navsari Patrika eco) NA@VSATL ace -«-| Weekly ° 
Navsdri Prakash ... »-| Do. _ ecol Do. ove 
Political Bhomiyo... .-( Ahmedabad Do. ove 
Praja Mitra ove .| Karachi... .»-| Bi-Weekly ... 
Praja Pokar ove »«.| Surat eee ooo] Weekly... 
Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad »-|) Do. ove 
- Advertiser. 

Samalochak eee -| Bombay eee ee.| 1ri-Monthly 
Satsang ... - -| Surat ave | Weekly see 
Satya Vakta 200 »»-| Bombay. ... .--| Fortnightly 
Shakti ... oo  o| Surat oon = eee] Weekly oe 
Surat Akhbar... «| Baroda = ase ee|) Do, ove 
Swadesh Mitra ... | Karachi. ... eee} DO. eee 
Udbodhan... ace »»-| Ahmedabad «-| Monthly ... 
Vasant =... oes con Do. a} Do. ove 

Hinpl. 3 

Bhérat... eee «--| Bombay... ooo Weekly — nae 
Madhukar tee os eekae er: ee 
Shri Venkateshvar Sémé} Dd ww as, Weekly a. 
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| R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 


.| Damji 


.| Fulchand Bapuji ; 


.| Rewashankar 
| Abdul Véhed Haji 


.| Harivallabhdas 


.|. Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; 


.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 


.dan (Memon) ; 45, 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| Javerbh4i Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu 
(Patidér) ; 89. 
.| Dayabhéi Rdémchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Jivanl4l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 


Brahman) ; 28. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 


Parsi ; 41. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
.| Jivanlal Amarshi 


Mehta; Hindu aaa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswil 


Bania) ; 33. 


.| Na&thalal ‘Rangildds (Bania). 


Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


.| Ibrahim Daéud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 


Muhammadans (Memons). 


.| Mohanl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali 


Bania) ; 27. 


| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdévak Bania) ; 


28. 


.| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 
Motilal Chhotdél4l Vya4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46 
Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 37. 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 
...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
Pranvallabhdas 
84, 


Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 


.| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 
.| Noorkha4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 “ia 
.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméh 


Bania) ; 28. 


.| Manila] Chhabaéram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


.|, Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


(Das 
Hindu 


Hindu 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 
Manvantrai Madanrdi Rayji ; 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


.Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ‘ind 
:.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42. ... 
.| Gokaldas Achratlal ; 


Hindu (Dasa . Nagar 
Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu, 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;| 


30, 


“og? Reseed Hindu (Bajpai Pe | 
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| Karndtak Vaibhav 
102 | Karnétak Vritt ... 
2108 | Loka Bandhu s.. 

Mana rut, 
105 | Arya Vaibhay... 
106 | A’rydvart ... ses 
107 | Bakul one iia 
108 | Bhala pais ioe 
109 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... 

! 
110.| Belgaum Samachar 
111 Chandrakant sie 
112 | Chandroday& eee 
118 | Chikitsak aoe 
114 | Deshkdélvartmaén ... 
115'| Dharma ... =e 
116 | Dhérwar Vritt ... 
117 | Dinbandhu me 
118 | Dny4n Chakshu ... 
119 Dnyan Sagar pee 
120 | Itihds Sangraha ... 
121 Jagadddarsh ese 
122 | Jagad Vritt ia 
128 | Jagamitra... _... 
EO ae aia er 
125 | Kalpatarnu ... on 
126 | Kamgdr Samachar 
127.| Karmanuk... one, 
188: Kedari eee eee 
129 Khabardér ine 
"180 | Khd4ndesh Samdchér 


Do. 


Gadag (Dharwar)... 


»--| Jalgaon... oss 
.--| Dhulia (West Khan, 
desh). 
.-.| Ratndgiri ... oe 
»»-| Poona eee occ 
" 
-+-| WAi (Satara) sue 
.--| Belgaum ... see 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . | 
.--| Chiplun (Ratna- 
giri). 
.--| Belgaum ... eee 
».| Hrandol ... ose 
..-| Wai (Satdra) - 
...| Dharwar ... - 
»-| Bombay ... ae 
.--| Poona we Ses 
-»-| Kolhapur ... _ 
oof DO. cee sas 
.--| Ahmednagar ase 
»-| Bombay ... oes 
...( Poona sos oes 
eer Do. see eee 
---| Sholdpur ... Ses 
oes Bombay ec: aba 
--.| Poona ove pes 
--| Belgaum ... 00 
| desh). 
“eal Dhalia (West Khin- 
ss desh), 


‘Shankripa Gudiyéppe Basrimara ’; Hindu) 
‘ (Devang) ;. "4 
eee gee | Ein Necdyan “Mutélik “Desai ; " indo 
| (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 86. 
eee | K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. 
Do ws wwe| Ge Re Mannar; Hindu 1 (Deshisth Brah- 
' /man),; 42. 
Do. eee eee Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
ie (Vaishnav Brahman). 
Do. sce ...| Gururgo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu) 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
geen ...| Gaurishankar Rdmpras4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 
Weekly — «s« ods ere 
Do. eee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
Do. oes ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 
Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
Monthly ...  ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikdji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brédh- 
man); 44, 
Do. sat ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 
3 (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42 
Do. ws «e| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 44 
Do. ove ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 385. 
Do. ote vse oocces 
Monthly ... ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 46. | 
Weekly... ..| 9. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
| man) ; 33. 
Do. eee ...| Withal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 
Do. ies ...| Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Do. eee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Monthly ... ...| Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Weekly... ...| Kdshindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu se 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Do. oe | F. F. Gordon & Co. 
Monthly ... _...| Krishndji Narhar Ponkshe. 
Weekly ...  ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Do. one -..| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. 
Monthly .. o».| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34, 
Weekly... ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
Do. oe ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar’ Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
Weekly. (Printed) Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 
ters.). . ees ngs 
- Fortnightly .»»-| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
we we owe WAdav Balkrishna .Updsani; Hindu 
ae. _, (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, ; 


100 


150 


20,000 


100 


No."'| Name of, Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ons 
Maratui—concluded. | A 
182*| Madhukar is... ox ose} Belgaum + — «| Weekly... ..s. . «| Jandrdan Nardyan .. Kulkarni; . Hindu $16. 
ae | (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
138 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt ---| Satara eee col =e ree »..| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 24. : 
184 | Moda Vritt eve »--| Wai (Satara) Do. ove ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
| Brahman) ; 29. 
135.| Mumbai Punch .. ...| Bombay ... ooo]. aac ove ook ts . | peeeee r 
136 | Mumbai Vaibhav w-| Do. | Daily ©... _...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. 200 .| Weekly... ote Do. do. 2,000 
138 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
bi Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. | 
139 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik eee cont: ane .| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhdri Mitr’ ... .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly _... .| Govind Sakh4ra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat -| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44 , 
143 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. eee .| Bhéu Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakdsh ... ee | Satara sia. me ie? oe .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
145,),Pratod ase ove .| Islampur Do. , , seeeee ove 
146 | Pudhéri ... ove .| Baroda Do. eee ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-}| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rashtrabodh -| Poona Monthly ... .| Hari Raghundéth Bhagvat 300 
148 | Rashtramat oe: | Bombay ... Weekly —.. -»-| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49, 
149 | Rdshtrodaya eae ..| Poona Monthly ... 1 8. = Damle ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 200 
. man); 380. : 
150 | Samalochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ... Do. .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30. 
151 | Sarika -| Bombay | ewer ee eee eenaee oe 
152 | Saty’ Shodhak . .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
. Brahman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
) (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
154 | Sholapur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kd4mathi) ; 50 400 
155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay -| Bombay Do. . ..\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
| Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. | Monthly ... .| Mahadevy Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
‘ wan Brahman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shahu -| Satara | Weekly = «. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
. Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak ..., Do. Do. ose .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. ae .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| a | wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
160 | Sudharak ... ove ---| Poona ae Do. _ | Vishwanéth Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 | Sumant -| Kardd (Satara) Do. ees (1) Mahddey Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
162 | Vichdri_... eee -| Karwar (Kdénare) ...) Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;|} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
163 | Vijayee Mahratta... ---| Kolhapur ... ooo] Weekly ave .| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
164 | Vinod eee eee « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .--| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
EOE (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
165 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér .... Bombay ...  ...,Monthly ... s--| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... . 700 
) , (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
166 | Vrittasar... ove e+} Wai (Satara) -| Weekly =.» -+-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
167 | Vydpaéri_... vee «| Poona ove eof Do. ove ..-| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu {Deshasth Braéh- 50C 
man) ; 42, 
168 | Warkari... oe ---| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly -»+| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 


Urpv. 


176 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... 
, 177 | Kashful Akhbér ... sodi:-aie _ 
178 Sultan-ul-Akhbér eee | Do. eee 
Guzara’rr anp Hrspt. 
179 | Jain ° _— eee * gee Bombay see 


180 Jain Mitra eo eee Do. eee 
Mana’tH1 AnD Ka’NARESE . 


181 | Chandrika ... ose + ~— ove| BAGAlkot (Bijdpur) . 


Sukkur (Sind) 
ove »»«| LArkhdna (Sind) ... 


rm ss = ese] Hyderabad (Sind)... 
174 | Sind Sudhir  ... _...| Karachi (Sind) 
175 | Sind Kesari «+ oes ShikArpur (Sind) 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim JDharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 

Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 

Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
4 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Ndzim; Muham- 


 efakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid .Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain ... ae cn one 


Banco Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
v4hman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the peng of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the: 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List’ of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A { or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a ( 3] = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, ag- 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it i is short, thus—d 


D. The figures gures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
— onan 
No, Name and Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. — 
on, 
GUJARATI. 
70a |Garjana ... ws ese} Ahmedabad ch WOR tts ...| Shankerl4l Nathji (Hindu) ; Bania. ond - 
90a | Sourdshtra oe »..| Amreli ‘ne > ie» ses sé cvccce eee 
MaRatTHI. 
158a | Sitaraye Hind ... »..| Satara one ooo Weekly eee a cocvee «s* 
The E|litor of No, 11 is Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpavan Brahman). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


es The deplorable and aaivorealiy condemned murder of Mr. J ackson, 
tf is followed naturally by expressions of sympathy 
Criticism of certain everywhere with Mrs, Jackson and horror ai the 
suggestions meade by the existence of the anarchical tendency in our midst. 
Aare. : ae ‘sit His Excellency the Governor has rightly exhorted the 
onteage with the Nasi Indian people not to rest pontent with these expres- 
Oriental Review (13), 81008, but to proceed from words to actions and ac- 
12th Jan. tively co-operate with the Government in the suppres- 
sion of the anarchical pest, Anarchy is notan enemy, 
of this or that individual, of this or that order of society, but of the very 
existence of society itself, and as such every means ought to be employed by 
lovers of peace and order to uproot it. The position is clear, perfectly 
understandable. Infact, there are no two opinions on the question as to where 
the duty of the people and their leaders lies at this moment, But the usual 
brood of Jingo screamers has again sprung up and from every Anglo-Indian 
paper we hear the wildest possible denunciations, hysterical and frenzied 
outbursts of rage, fanatical cries fur vengeance and advocacy of thoroughly 
unconstitutional measures. It does not seem to have struck these writers 
and speakers that all these hysterics are rather a sign of weakness than of 
strength, Suppress anarchy and crimes by all means, but let the measures 
adopted be thoroughly constitutional, thoroughly legal, thoroughly compatible 
with the highest traditions of British justice and fair-play. Among the 
measures suggested by quack writers are the imposition of punitive police, 
framing of a rigorous criminal law, doing away with courts of justice and 
vesting all the power in the Executive and so on till we fearthe British 
Government will not be distinguishable in the least degree from any autocratic 
Government. The glaring injustice of all these suggestions and proposals 
is that they will strike the innocent With the guilty, perhaps more the former 
than the latter. We are told that this will inevitably happen unless the people 
co-operate with the Government in the suppression of crimes. But nobody 
has yet proposed a feasible scheme by which the people could co-operate with 
Government. The tracking of criminals is essentially a work of the police, 
and to charge the people with not doing this properly when the police even 
fail sometimes is something grotesque indeed. Again, it will happen that the 
indiscriminate confounding of the innocent with the guilty will embitter 
people’s minds and alienate their sympathies...........,. We bitterly and 
deeply regret that communications advocating rabid measures of the type 
above described are accepted by the Anglo-Indian Press with an_ editorial 
nod of approval. If writings of a certain section of the Indian Press are 
tinged with venom and calculated to embitter racial feelings, we feel no less 
that writings of a section or rather almost the whole of the Anglo-Indian 
Press and their correspondents are tinged also with the same sort of venom 
and calculated equally to produce racial hatred and disaffection. In this 
connection we beg to draw the attention of the authorities to aspersions cast 
upon certain religious systems and certain classes just because it happens that 
a criminal belongs to some particular caste or creed. Itis neither just 
nor honourable to blame the whole caste or the whole religious system just 
because there are a few black sheep to be found in its fold.” 


*2Z. “From the long list of telegrams and letters of condemnation and 
condolence, received by Government in connection 

Mahrdtta (11), 16th Jan. with Mr, Jackson's murder and published in aspecial 
Press Note, it is evident that almost every class and 

section of people have come forward to do their duty of expressing the real 
public sentiment in the matter, Government will remember that in most of 
these cases the expression of epinion has been a voluntary and spontaneous 
act, and therefore there ought to be no mistake about the real tone of the 
prevalent public feeling on the present occasion. On the other hand, they 
have by this time got nearly all the powers, comprehensive and arbitrary, with 
which even the most fastidious or energetic Government may well feel 
content in a state of chaos and lawlessness verging on anarchy, Their 
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‘adiaBowe: the utmost variety of weapons of 
1%. They can now stop meetings, take securities, make 
1d searches, institute secret investigations and open prosecutions 

be without “any hindrance or difficulty. The only powers 

N soem ent‘seem hottochhve at'this moment are the powers under 
law, when the ‘soldier can fire at and the military officer can 
any one he likes. A Government, so fortified inwardly and outwardly, 


pre surely afford to take into consideration the elementary principles .of 


justice; and we trust, therefore, that they will rate at their proper worth the 
multitude of wild and fantastic suggestions made every day by irresponsible 
correspondents in the columns of Anglo-Indian newspapers. They will 
consider how far, both in theory and practice, they can expect the people to 
do the actual work of private detectives in tracing the sources of any crime, 
whether political or otherwise. They will also for a time place themselves 
in the position of the people and honestly answer the inconvenient questions 
which are being put to the people by the Anglo-Indian press. For, in our 
opinion, it is not the credit of the people alone which is atstake at the present 
moment; the statesmanship of our British rulers is equally on its trial. It 
is not too late in the day to allay the effects of a panic, and we trust 
Government wil! soon fall back upon their normal mood,t!in which they seem 
to care for justice and fair play.” 


8. Outrages are attended by no good but by many evils. The 
Comments on the allega- Criminal Law Amendment Act has been extended to 
tions made against the Bombay and we do not know for how many years 
Chitpévan community in more Bombay will be ruled under its provisions. 
connection with the Nasik Innocent men may be sacrificed in consequence of 


outrage. outrages. The raw youths may not realise the 
Sudhdrak (160), 10th extent of the evil they have done to Bombay. But 
Jan. he who knows the value of strict and impartial justice 


will feel the terrible loss, inflicted by them on our society. Some Europeans 
intoxicated by imperial power are suggesting to Government to introduce 
personal rule as of yore and to revise the law of evidence and to admit no 
appeals on the decisions of the District a If the British Govern- 
ment falls a victim to this curious argument, it will reduce itself to the 
position of the alien governments we had in bygone times. We know 
full well that nothing can be gained by murders and outrages. We should 
proceed constitutionally, and we will be completely ruined if we rouse the 
passions of the rulers by our own misdeeds. The advisers of Govern- 
ment also may bear in mind that it would not do to awaken the baser 
feelings of thirty crores needlessly. - The Chitpdvans have come in now for 
a pretty large share of vilification. They have come to the front by their 
own intrinsic qualities and they will remain there for some years more, 
despite envious people. They have acquired a lasting place in Maratha 
History. Some Chitpavans may not have informed the Police and arrested 
offenders through a feeling of comradeship. But that does not prove that 
the whole race of Chitpdvans is seditious. Sir George Clarke deserves 
to be congratulated upon his self-restraint in his recent speech in opening 
the Council proceedings. If he calls for the co-operation of leaders in 
stamping out sedition, we are sure that people will readily help him. We 
trust that the Bombay Government will conduct a thorough investigation into 
the Nasik outrage and that the stain on the Bombay Presidency will be 
wiped out.» 


4, The arrests made by the Police in the Nasik outrage case have, it is 

. tt said, brought to light the existence of a conspiracy set 
eae Fi 7 88. n foot brie followers of Savarkar who i“ Sea 
transported for life for abetting the waging of war against the King. The finding 
of pistols and cartridges in the houses of the arrested conspirators has led the 
authorities to believe that Mr. Jackson’s murder was perpetrated for political 
reasons. Itis, however, a serious question to decide what constitutes a political 
murder. If an official who is tyrannical and obnoxious to the people, a thorn 
in tieir side, of vicious habits, neglectful in the redress of public grievances 
and heartless i in the administration of justice, is murdered and the murder is 
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looked upon with satiefaction by the people, then sucha deed may rightly be | 
assigned to political ¢auses. But Mr. Jackson was a. popular hero, 
well-known for;his:qualities of head and heart, famous for his scholarly . 
accomplishments, and the ‘fate he has met with at the hands of a maniac is 
truly and sincerely deplored by the people; and yet the Anglo-Indian 
Officials and others characterise his murder as a political one. It does not 
accord with our sense of reasoning that because the miscreant happens to 
belong to the Chitpavan Brahmin community, his whole race should 
be condemned and ridiculed. The Anglo-Indians have been looking 
askance at the ChitpAvan Brahmins since 1870. But it should not be 
forgotten that this much-maligned community has produced in the past. 
persons like Balaji and Madhav Rao Peshwas, Nana Fadnavis, Mahadeo 
Govind Ranade and others who are worshipped by the country. Many 
a Chitpavan has rendered valuable services to the British and helped 
them in :establishing their authority in this country. How can such a race 
stand condemned for the act of asingle individual? The Chitpavans have 
been fighting for justice and if they do not support Government in their 
unjust acts, if is not their fault. Hence it is a short-sighted policy on the 
part of the Anglo-Indians to condemn the race for no just cause. 


Oo. Just as monsoon showers bring to life the vermins of the earth, so 
) has Mr. Jackson’s murder produced a mighty 
Pg Panch (199), brood of Brahmin-haters. The Advocate of India, 
; for instance, is anxious to see all Brahmins at the 
bottom of the sea. But these idiots appear to be ignorant of ithe fact 
that all efforts hitherto made by rulers even more powerful than the 
British to put down Brahmanism have completely failed. Such ignorance 
surely deserves to be pitied! Again some have begun a campaign of 
obloquy against the Chitpavans in particular in connection with the Nasik 
murder and are cooking up antiquated stories to prove their alleged hostility 
to the English. but they seem to have conveniently forgotten the names of 
eminent Chitpavans who have rendered valuable service to our rulers. The 
wisdom of these wiseacres appears to be too vast for us to comprehend. 


6. ‘The sinister campaign of vilification and unblushing libel that _ 


has just been launched against the Chitpavans as a 
An appeal to Chitpavan community is a regular crusade, to successfully face 
Brahmins to start a vin- Which all Chitpaivans must combine like one man 


dication fund. and put forth most ungrudgingly all their legitimate 
Rashtramat (47), 15th yesources........... The stoic forbearance with which 
Jan., Eng. cols. they have hitherto met the fierce onslaughts made 


by a myriad of unscrupulous, craven and anonymous 
critics, in a sense bespeaks the philosophic nature of their attitude. At the 
same time, however, it indicates but too plainly that the Chitpavans as a 
community have scarcely realised the tight corner into which they are being 
forced, the tremendous odds against them, the machiavellian nature of the 
crusade initiated against them, the great issues with which it is fraught and 
the terrible results that are likely, nay certain, to follow, if their maligners 
are left at liberty to play their vindictive game unmolested for any length 


Of titie.....:.... Is it possible for them to escape absolutely un- 
harmed from the maelstrom of vitriolic abuse which is being hurled at the 
suspects in the Nasik case and the Chitpavan community as a whole ?........ 


The Chitpavans, however, are not craven poltroons and have ever been 
prepared to stand or fall on their own merits, as. they are prepared to stand at 
bay in the present crisis...... ... Itisa patent fact that the Chitpavan has 
long been a marked man. The noose was ready, but the psychological 
moment had not come. It has come now and the meanest creatures are 
trying their hand at throwing the lasso at his devoted head.......... We think 
we have said enough to convince all Maharashtra, and especially the 
Chitpavans, that a grave crisis has arisen in their communal existence.......... 
What are the Chitpavans then going todo? They are a scattered commu- 
nity and a poor one. ‘hey have never yet been called upon to act in unison. 
The time for such action has now come. They must organise their forces 
and pool in one common chest the sinews of war, howsoever poor and 
humble they may be. Scattered protestations cf innocence and loyalty will 
be like the idle wind. There must be a permanent central body, with 
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adgpe be to look cor 


evident thet: ‘this. lamentable fact is due to the: 
€ which has prevailed in the country for more. 
& centu Tt will be the duty of the central body proposed by us: 
j anaticoted ‘and reclaim thé misguided youths of the commu- 
er “And now we must touch upon just one more point. The 
‘cor ui, must-not forget Nasik and the uneviable notoriety into which 
it haa come. ‘Treat as-we do, and as every Chitpdvan must, the campaign 
of calumny with supreme contempt, we must not dispose of the Nasik affair 
in such cavalier fashion.....:..... The pendulum of public opinion will be 
swerved to right or left by the result of the forthcoming trial before the 
Special Tribunal.......... Let the really guilty be punished and sent to 
eternal perdition. But let not the single hair of an innocent man be jeopar-. 
dised for want of means and facilities to prove his innocence. It is the-duty, 
therefore, of Maharashtra and particularly of the Brahmin communities to see 
that such means and facilities are brought within the reach of the miserable 
accused. Nobody need hold up his bands in horror—not even the amiable 
gentry who have been revelling in vilification in the columns of Anglo-Indian 
prints. We make this proposal not to shield the guilty but to protect the 
innocent who might unconsciously be victimised....... .. But even if this 
plea te unpalatable, we call upon the whole of Maharashtra to collect 
fund to watch the case in the interests of themselves. We have nothing 
to do with the individuals under arrest. But it should not be altogether 
forgotten that the Frankenstein of conspiracy has been conjured up. It 
‘ threatens the fair fame of the whole Mahéarashtra.......... We impute 
motives to nobody, we question the bond fides of none. But, surely, the 
Brahmin community will be perfectly justified in doing everything legal in their 
own defence. We appeal, therefore, to all Brahmins to contribute to the 
Vindication Fund which, we suggest, should at once be started.......... A. 
greater crisis the Chitpadvans never were called upon to face, nor ever again 
will be, if they come out scatheless out of this.” 


7. <A correspondent writes as follows to the Rdshtramat:—Many 

young men have been arrested in connection with 

press ti tas innsoons and the alleged conspiracy to murder Mr. Jackson and 

the accused in the Nasik there is likelihcod of some of them being unjustly 

murder case. sentenced for lack of proper legal assistance. 

Rashtramat (47), 15th Government will no doubt afford legal assistance to 

and 16th Jan. those who will. be undefended, but at the same 

time it is the duty of the public to start a fund for the defence of those 

innocent men that are involved in the case. [In a subsequent issue of the 

paper, Pandurang Krishna Patankar of Bombay makes a public appeal for 

funds to engage a capable lawyer to defend his younger brother, Gopalrao, 

‘who has been arrested in connection with the Nasik outrage and the editor 

upports the appeal in the leading columns. The paper also states that 

» Tatya Saheb Thosar and Kaka Patil, the well-known pleaders of Thana as 

well as Mr. Baptista, Bar.-at-Law, have expressed their readiness to defend 

ee the accused and that a committee to dispose of the defence fund to be formed 
at an early date.] 
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*8. “The lecture delivered by Rao Saheb Joshi was a lesson in 
patriotism and public duty which we should like to 

-Commenta on Rao Saheb see largely imitated by our public men. We know 

®P. et Joshi’s. lecture that the candid friend is seldom in demand and out- 
the ee at spoken criticism of one’s own is always likely to be 

pe yt ik hid (34) resented. The courage and vigour with which Réo 

: 16th Jan., Eng. cols. ’ §$aheb Joshi performed his duty command our 
: admiration all the more on this account, and _parti- 
; cularly when we remember how shy our public men have become of recent 
years to speak out boldly to put down the excesses which aré going on 
ty in atv parts of the country under the specious cloak of nationalism and 
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and ‘non-Hindus, Brahmins ‘and: non-Brahmins, clearly owe this duty to 
themselves and tothe Government. On the measure of energy and earnest- 
néss they bring to this task will depend not only their reputation for loyalty 
but their worth as patriots and public leaders.” ) 


9. “Chitpdvans are in such sinister odour just now that we doubt if 

} the resolutions passed by the local Brahmin Sabha 
_Tronical comments on at its meeting last Sunday denouncing Mr. Jackson’s 
the Bombay Brahmin murder and expressing sympathy with his bereaved 


Sabha's protest meeting widow will have the slightest effect. But, as the 
against the murder of 


Ss. Sechuon, Sanskrit text has it, let us follow the herd. And so 
- Rdshtramat (47), 12th the Brahmin Sabha was, in one sense, right in 
Jan., Eng. cols. solemnly passing the resolutions they did. But these 


have now become so cheap that they are a drug in 
the market which nobody cares even to smell, much Jess to buy. And His 
Excellency the Governor plainly told the new Honourables the other day that 
Government did not value them at all. What he required was action—that 
the Brahmins should spect out all seditious hot-beds, take each sedition-monger 
by the ear and hand him over to the authorities. Since this is the position, 
why should not our Sabhas and Rao Bahadurs cease playing the pantomime 
and turn bloodhounds, smelling out the blacksheep who have blotted the 
Chitpavan escutcheon ? ‘They will killso many birds with a single stone. . 
The authorities will have peace of mind, the Criminal Investigation officers 
will sit with their arms akimbo and the Chitpavans themselves as a community 
will be all the better for it. We make the suggestion in all seriousness—for 
what it is worth.” 


*10. “The application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908; : 

to all India could scarcely need any justification- 
In the light of recent events strong measures were 
to be expected, and if Government have thought 


Comments on the ex- 
tension to the Bombay 
Presidency ofthe Crimes 


Act of 1908. it to be their duty to ‘ proclaim’ the whole country, 
Jam-e-Jamshed (33), their action certainly calls for no defence.......... 
17th Jan., Eng. cols. Government can no longer be charged with being 
panic-stricken.......... The danger has long since. 

' proved itself to be real.......... It would be a criminal folly to persist in 


treating the malady lightly; and we shall even say that not only the British 
nation but the Indian peoples themselves would be quite justified in charging 
the Government with the betrayal of a most sacred responsibility and trust, 
if they were to consider the situation as calling forth mere vague threats . 
and no more.......... We ourselves have been amongst those who thought 
the forces of disintegration and crime to be hitherto confined toa few 
individuals in a single province, and were disposed to laugh at suggestions of 
extensive ramifications. Nasik forbids such optimism, and the hideous 
truth of an extensive and wicked conspiracy stares us in the face. The 
only alternative now left for the authorities is to show that they possess 
powers which are effective to deal with the situation.......... Instead of 


blaming them, it is our duty to recognise this, and to support them in the 
course they have adopted.” 


141. A-correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—“ Even loyal Bombay 

has been found to have but feet of clay by the Govern- 

Rdshtramat (47), 11th mentof India. Public opinion has absolutely no signi- 
Jan., King. cols. ficance for the Bombay Government, the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State. Otherwise, the if 

Government of India would not have rushed in where even angels would have | 
feared to tread by arbitrarily applying to this Presidency the law creating a Spe- 
cial Tribunal to try cases that'smell of anarchism—a guillotine forged at a single 
session of the Viceregal Council (in indecent haste we would have said but for 
the fear of lése majesté), in spite of the vehement protest, nay, denunciation of 
loyalists like Mr. Gokhale and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. Can black turn white ? 
ssseeseee But, nolens volens, Lord Minto had to be a Liberal though born and bred 
a Conservative and appointed His Gracious British Majesty’s supreme agent in 
- India by a Conservative Ministry. So far so good. It may be homely English, 


bso, (Ad Noha a ares 
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th; ¢he ‘whole truth, and noth the fruth—~e0 help us God | 
on 1244), special Tribunal: was. created speci- 
aon’s cursed Partitiom,inspired, {the people of the 
MSE MAD EOS SO DAVE | ondett | Macaulay, She ~~ and most 
SEiant literary liar the has yet Bengal, therefore, let loose the 
dogs of, not war, thank God} but of disaffection, which, with a thousand apo- 
Ogies to the cremated shade of Strachey, we take leave to mean honest dis- 
@ontent with the unnatural state of things prevailing to-day in India. Is 
mo Bombay this day’ what Bengal has been during the last two years and more ? 
ie _ There have'been more dacoities in that province during the last two years than 
Bee were ever dreamt of even in the days of Pindharis. The screw of brutal 
Be repression has been applied unmercifully. The Government of Bengal stands 
x to-day nowhere........... For Bengal, we honestly admit, this Special Tribunal. 
was a god-send. The only rub was that it came just a day after the fair—after 
@ man like Arabindo Ghose had rotten in jail for more than one year. The 
scandalous manners of the Bengal Police must by this time have been a 
patent fact.......... One swallow does not make the summer. Nor should one. 
a solitary case like that of Nasik give ground to the Government to raise ‘a, 
Bs, : plentiful crop of arbitrary judicial tribunals. We admit that the appli- 
‘S cation of this particular Act to the Bombay Presidency at the present 
juncture is in one sense welcome. For it will obviate all possibility. 
of the law’s proverbial delay and the cruel treatment, when in durance vile, 
of innocent suspects. Furthermore the tribunal will consist of three Judges 
instead of the single legal luminary that presides at a sessions trial. One of 
the Daniels is bound to be an Indian. But, all the same, there lies more 
wisdom and justice in a jury than a trinity. of learned Judges. And hence 
we object most emphatically to the Special Tribunal imported into Bombay 
by the Viceroy. Trial by jury has now come to be a sacred institution in 
all civilised nations. India has been enjoying the privilege for more than 
five decades. But this Special Tribunal is nothing but a distinct robbery of 
x that privilege. Certain leading Anglo-Indian friends of India have urged in 
F favour of such arbitrary procedure the plea that a long drawn out trial gives 
sinister publicity to the accused. But simply for the sake of the bug-bear of 
publicity to hand over the fate of scores of men, who have not been proven 
guilty, to an arbitrary tribunal, is unreasonable. There is yet another aspect 
o ithe affair which betrays a veritable cloven fcot. Unless the rotten state of 
Denmark is mended, not even ten thousand Special ‘'ribunals can end what 
we can only term an unnatural state of things.” 
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iZ. The Gwardtt characterises the extension of the Indian Criminal 
Gujardti (29), 9th Jan. Law Amendment Act of 1908 to the Bombay 
Rdclérnmat (a7), 9th Jan. Presidency as an unjust measure, refuses to believe 
' that Government had any substantial ground to do 
so-just at the present juncture, and remarks :—The application of the Crimes 
Act to this Presidency is a slur upon its law-abiding and peaceful people. It 
is said that the wicked murder of Mr. Jackson at the hands of a maniac has 
unnerved Government, and compelled them to requisition the Act for a speedy 
termination of the wide-spread conspiracy which, it is alleged, has been 
4 working for a long time past to undermine the established Government. It is 
: allowable that intemperate persons should lose all their peace of mind in the 
:- present situation, but there must be some deep meaning in the fact that, 
the popular Governor of our Presidency should forget for the time being, 

all the seriousness and responsibility of his authority, and cast a stigma 

on the entire people under his charge. The perpetrators of these wicked 

deeds have no support from all law-abiding people, who are always eager to 

see these miscreants summarily crushed. They know thatif these villains 

are left unmolested in their present campaign against Government they will 

next come down upon popular leaders conducting a constitutional fight and 

make short work of them. Itis said that even at the present moment a vow 

is taken by some of these wicked-minded fools to kill two of the most 
prominent Indians. But all this, in our opinion, does not justify the applica- 

~ tion of the. Crimes Act to this Presidency. Recent experience in various. 
* parts of the country has warned us to accept all that has been citculated by 


\ 
‘ / 


the Police with a reservation. ’ Again, the general mass of the people has not 
grown to be of oné mind to throw obstacles in the way of the Police in unearth- 
ing diabolical crimes, and on that account also there seems to be no necessity 
for the Crimes Act. [The paper here endeavours to reply to the criticism 
of Anglo-Indian journals and their appeal for représsive measures‘ and in 
so doing observes:—] If repressive measures alone can bring back peace to 
the country, then why did chaos continue in Ireland after the application 
of the Crimes Act to that country by Disraeli’s Government with a view to 
suppressing the Fenians? Why as a result thereof Law, Cavendish. and 
Burke were exposed to a regrettable treatment? No labour has been spared to 
put down Nihilism in Russia. I'rance had not budged an inch in carrying 
into execution repressive measures at the time of the Revolution. ‘The last 
four years’ history of India also shows that when Government resorted to.acts 
of repression, foolish and reckless persons endeavoured more and more to 
break the law. The Indians have been known for their law-abiding and 
peaceful nature; they are religiously inclined and ever stand in terror of 
crime. Such a nation has learnt to demand, by virtue of its contact with 
the West, that the spirit of Nationalism should be infused in them and that 
thereby they should be saved from the life-long stigma that has attached 
to them. ‘hey further appeal that the administration of their country should 
be conducted on lines of popular Government, and they should have full 
control over the finance and general administration of the country. It is now 
an exploded theory that the Indians are unfit to share the burden of adminis- 
tration. All this leads us in conclusion to make a fervent appeal to Govern- 
ment to respect popular wishes and aspirations and to conduct the adminis- 
tration of India with due regard to the peace and well-being of the country 
and not to resort to repressive measures. [The Rashtramat also condemns 
the extension of the Crimes Act to the Bombay Presidency on the same 
grounds. It declares that it is in the interest of both the rulers and the ruled 
that the trials of political crimes should be held in an open manner and 
expresses its apprehension that the authorities may make use of the Act in 
suppressing certain popular institutions which have incurred their displeasure. | 


*13. “The Secretary of State has issued a White Paper enumerating the 
Deportees, describing the reason of their detention 

Comments _on the and the places where they are being confined. Of 
Deportees’ List published the reason, little is recorded except that the men are 
by the Secretary of State living in durance vile for the reason stated in the 


i ai (34) Bengal Regulation III of 1818. No doubt some very. | 
16th Jan., Eng. cols. ’ choice epithets will be hurled at the Secretary of 


State for this. But whatever may be said against 
the action of the Secretary of State in the matter, there could be hardly any 
doubt that he would have laid himself open to the char rge of being illogical if 


he had attempted to vindicate or extenuate his action in deporting and - 


detaining those men. Those who are not inclined to be absolutely unjust 
and to move about with their eyes closed will be perhaps inclined to take a 
less serious view of the matter at this stage thao they did before. The 
revelations made at the trial for sedition now going on at Lahore should 
make all fair-minded and reasonable people pause and reflect whether they have 
been doing quite the right thing in blaming the Government in the way they 
have been doing. These revelations should have a chastening effect on us all 
and bid us give to the Government a little more credit for correct knowledge 
and sourd information—let alone good intentions and fair dealing—than we 
have been doing thus far ”’ 


14. “If circumstance had permitted, the Secretary of State for India 
Poe ee (33) would have been only too glad to release the 
15th Jan., Eng. cols > deported instead of only publishing a _White Paper 
. ibid in regard to them........... Nothing but dire neces- 

sity must have dictated the course, and Lord Morley and Lord Minto deserve 
public sympathy rather than reproach for not being able to set those men 
free. As it stands, it is the expected that has happened. It was feared 
that the confinement of those men would be prolonged if Government were 
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die, tothe nbtitnde of ‘the. ultra-Extremists.. The Nasik 
f yer nesraeh could have bardly warranted their 


¢% 


* «No fool like dn” aa fool is a Aaveitionbhived idagé. The latest 
illustration of the old proverb turns out to be no less 

Bees toon & person than Sir George Birdwood. Perennial 
° youth is % questionable ccmmodity. At any rate 


- wm » 
. 


war against Government in Sir George’s case it seems likely to prove an un- 
are being performed in doubted evil. Sir George who has passed four score 
temples in the Southern and odd years is like a Rip Van Winkle occasionally 
Maratha Country. : awakening from deep slumber and rushing into 

Rdshtramat (47), 13th print........... He writes to the London Limes 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


to say that a report has just reached him ‘ indi- 
cating that ceremonies proclaiming the intensest form of war against 
an alien Government are being held in the temples of the Southern 
Maratha Country.’ If he really wished this rigmarole to be in the 
nature of a timely warning to the authorities, Sir George ought to have 
mentioned the precious source of his information.......... The Chitpdvans are 
lucky in a way, for the temples mentioned are those in the Southern Maratha 
Country and not those in Maharashtra proper, where Chitpdvans most do 
congregate. But, really, what is one to understand by these silly alarmist 
cries from men in their dotage? Weare sure they are not worth a rotten 
tomato. But the danger lies in the fact that these insane babblings will 
fall into willing and almost expectant ears and are sure to aggravate *vather 
than allay the thousand and one ills India is to-day suffering from.” 


16. Many and various have been the suggestions put forward by 
publicists and others for the eradication of the 
pest of anarchism from which_ the country suffers. 
Meetings are held at which sedition and anarchy are 


What steps should be 
taken to check the spread 
of anarchism in the 


country. loudly denounced. The papers are full of correspon- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), dence; but no one suggests the real remedies. The 
12th Jan. policy of gagging the Extremist press entirely is rather 


unwise. Disaffection wili burst out in worse form 
if it is not allowed to find an outlet through the press. The Naticnalist press 
is the least harmful outlet for this disaffection as the press has to work under 
the new law. The trial of anarchists in camera will create misunderstandings 
about the legitimate actions of the Police. Thatis not the only evil. The 
subordinate Police in the mofussil will be afforded facilities for creating 
misunderstandings in the minds of the people about innocent men. This 
suggestion should as well be dropped. The suggestion that is most worthy 
of attention is the sentence of solitary confinement for life on such offefders. 
But this is hardly the only remedy to cure the disease. The suggestion to 
abolish the judiciary or merge it into the executive is not only hasty but 
useless. In such a case the remedy will prove worse than the disease. Gov- 
ernment seek co-operation from the people and make complaints about their 
negligence. But Government themselves have not been able to suggest the 
way of co-operation to the people. Government complain why the bomb-thrower 
at Ahmedabad and the Brahmin assassin at Nasik were allowed to perpetrate 
their foul deeds. We will respectfully submit to Government that it is not 
just to expect all this from the people. It would be a grave blunder if 
Government do the injustice of thinking that in both the cases some people 
knew beforehand what actually happened afterwards. People are as much 
in the dark about the seeds of anarchy as are Government. What we suggest 
is that Government should be sympathetically inclined towards constitutional 
agitation, heed the counsels of the respectable and loyal section of the 
Native Press, keep the high-handedness of Anglo-Indians in check, refrain 
from passing ‘such odious measures as the partition of Bengal, secure the 
people against the tyranny of subordinate officials, control the Anglo-Indian 
ess who add insult to injury, give even-handed justice to the white and the 
lack. Such a policy is the true solution of the problem, and with the 
mnene of time the poison of anarchy will continue to grow weaker and 
weaker. ..._—s-—c— i 


‘ 


19 


17... Itis the first duty of Government. to root.ont..anarchy from the 
Bombay ‘Punch Bah. COUBttY-,  Toleration is being mistaken for weakness 
dur (176). 10th Jan and timidity. The Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab 

barge ; gave very good advice to the Hindus in replying to 
their deputation which waited upon him a few days ago. But such advice 
alone will not succeed in putting down the deep-rooted anarchy and dis- 
affection prevailing amongst the people. Something more vigorous is wanted. 


*18. “A deadly pestilence, more venomous and destructive than the 


ge at plague has come into our midst; and it is all-the 
Gujardti Punch (31), more dangerous owing to the fact of its advent 


bP oor x —_ sgt being under the holy garb of Nationalism.......... 
Kdantha Gazette (76) 16th The urgent necessity of stopping the circulation of 
Jan., Eng. cols. the poison and rooting it out cannot be denied and 


the whole country must for its own good co-operate 
with Government in doing so. No Government, however powerful, can succeed 
in this most difficult task single-handed, and as it would be little short ‘of 
suicidal to allow such a baneful spirit to take firm root in our society, it 
makes if incumbent on the nation also to check its growth and destroy its 
seeds.” [The Kdthtdiwdr and Maht Kadnthia Gazette writes in a similar 
strain and suggests education of the masses as the only remedy against the 
spread of the spirit of anarchy.| 


19. We are in full accord with the suggestion made by Mr. Natrajan 
sa ae in the T’'umes of India to form a Society to reclaim 
ee (47), 12th yecalcitrant students to the right path and to keep 
a watch over their interests. The carrying out of 
the suggestion implies an implicit trust in our public men by the bureaucrats 
which their behaviour of late does not warrant. We, however, hope that the 
suggestion will be given a fair trial and that the .officials will take the 
public in confidence in facing the present critical situation. 


20. “The New English School at Poona has introduced some interesting 


Appreciation of the i 
Cenk nenine--ol—taeebene Kxcellency the Governor in a recent speech at that in- 


and parents held by the stitution. The authorities of the New English School 
authorities of the New 2nd of the Fergusson College set a good example to 
English School, Poona, all schools and colleges in the Presidency on Sunday 
re students and politics. last by inviting the parents and guardians of the 


wee 5 sarge mL students to a meeting and. discussing with them 
an.; Indu Prakdsh ; mip : 
146), 18th Jan, Eng. cols. suggestions of a practical nature to save young men 


from political contamination. The Government has 
promulgated certain rules for the maintenance of discipline and goed conduct 
in schools. But where parents and school-masters do not combine to watch 
the conduct of students and to guide them properly, the inspecting agency 
of the Education Department, by mere vigilance and punishment, cannot 
achieve much. ‘’he school-masters do not know what the boys’ do and 
what they read and discuss outside the school, and the parents are apt 
to think that it is the school-master’s duty to give wholesome advice 
to their sons and train them properly. - In’ many cases the parents and 
guardians may not be competent to guide the young men aright. Even 
the boys in a boarding-house attached to a school may require the care 
of the parents during the holiday when they return home. ‘Teachers 
add to their popularity and influence by convincing the parents of the per- 
sonal interest which they take in the well-being of their sons; and parents 
add to the weight of the school-master’s authority by lending their support to 
him and co-operating with him in keeping the boys out of harm’s way. The 
example set by the Poona educationists deserves to be followed in many other 
places. ‘he meeting is said to have been presided over by the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale. As an educationist- and a politician he must know how mis- 
chievous notions spread among young men and how the progress of the evil 
may be arrested by the combined action of schooi-masters and parents.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh makes similar comments.] 


educational reforms, and they were noticed by His. 


FS", 


vt hid: ee 1e ed ahd thie v various suggestions that were 
ni ye at mate recent eonferénce of teachers and guar- 
s held by ‘the Honourable Mr. Gokhale under the 
auspices of the ‘Deccan Education Society at Poona 
# proo! tive of Pt fact that our people are at last awakened to their much 
eg. ed ity of co-operating with the School authorities in maintaining 
‘ai pling amongst students. An unanimity of feeling seemed to pervade ~ 
the. conference that some means ought to be devised to improve the 
‘deteriorated morale of the student class and to keep them away from the 
sinister influences of vehement politicians and the rabid press. . For this 
ages there is a great need of exercising’ vigilance over the students who 

ock to educational centres like Bombay and Poona and of opening hostels 
for them at those places, where healthy literature would be supplied to them 
and lectures organised to help them in forming accurate ideas respecting 
important subjects. The endeavours of the Deccan Education Society in this 
direction are indeed praiseworthy and we hope that in spite of adverse 
criticism they will persist in their noble task. 


22. The bureaucrats hold that the Extremists are responsible for having 
produced anarchists. But the discontent of the 

4 Extremists not respon- Extremists has nothihg to do with anarchism. The 
a ae for anarchism 1M . bureaucrats contend that discontent is disaffection 
i” Pudhdri (146), 9th Jan. and that disaffection is sedition. The Hxtremists 
reply that discontent means only awakening and 

that it does not step beyond constitutional agitation. 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke in common with many bureaucrats holds 
that ‘ persistent and insistent attempts are made to sow racial hate, to spread 
wild falsehoods, to condone or to explain away crime, and even to extol the 
me criminal’, and that under these circumstances ‘the murderer emerges from 
‘2 among an excitable population like that of India!" ‘T’he bureaucrats do not 
| arraign the public at large. They hold the leaders only responsible. It is 
only a political trick. to pat the people on the back and to abuse their leaders. 
The charge levelled at the leaders is quite false. It may be that some 
persons may have been convicted under secticn 153A of the Indian Penal 
Code. But that is nothing. At the most, what have we done? We 
have faced the rulers and asked for oux rights and privileges. God 
has brought the Europeans and ourselves together and as long as the 
former reserve to then:selves all the rights of swardjya, the contentious | 
agitation will not stop. The Gaekwar says that discontent is a sign 
of a living nation, and the British Government should bless themselves 
to see the prophecy of Macaulay fulfilled. But, instead, they are branding 
us with being inciters of race hatred and disaffection. Our move- 
ment is not mischievous. We have not condoned or supported criminals. 
Government may charge us with anything as they are all powerful and we are 
ready to suffer. But it signifies nothing. Laws are growing flexible and 
a everything we do is dubbed seditious. We have in a way to keep alive the 
f. discontent and do our duty. We have to persevere in the task we have under- 
taken undaunted by dangers. We support things which are approved by the 
majority of the people. Government may consider them objectionable. 
There is as yet in India no anarchist cult. The deeds committed by fanatics 
are due to a.spirit of revenge. ‘lhe murderers themselves have not named 
any Extremist leader as having anything to do with them. Discontent and 
anarchism have nothing to do with each other. But the bureaucrats do not 
believe it and are preparing to introduce a repressive policy. No one can 
escape what is in store for him. Perhaps God may have some design in 


bringing about even such things. 


23. While commenting upon His Excellency’s speech - in opening the 

Bombay Legislative Council the Gujardty alludes 

to His Excellency’s condemnation of the recent 

SO eed policy attempt on Lord Minto’s life at Ahmedabad and 

; of the authorities. the murder of Mr. Jackson and remarks :—Every 
WW Gujardti (29), 9th Jan. thinking person looks with condemnation upon 
these -diabolical: deeds. He is always eager to 
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sée that the agitation for the country’s advaricement.is conducted with legi- 
timate meang and is not allowed to overstep the bounds of constitutionalism. 
¥et nojwonder if, as in other civilised countries, a portion ot the people is in- 


o 


clined to take extreme measures. If some of these take to anarchical methods, : 


it does not stand to reason to hold the entire body of Indians responsible for 
such wicked acts. Inour opinion the spirit of anarchism that has been 
abroad is to be attributed to the narrow-minded policy of the authorities. 
Now no doubt a change for the better is coming over this attitude of the 
authorities, but a long time will have to pass before any real good can result to 
the country. In the meantime, however, the authorities should bear in mind 
that the unusual increase in the number of prosecutions for sedition: and the 
infliction of unduly severe punishment on the accused in such cases have 
at least goaded on this diabolical spirit. Prosecutions for sedition will not 
suppress sedition in the country, for the more the Government will resort 
to repressive measures, the more rapidly will the insane and fanatic class 
run towards anarchy and be eager to die as “martyrs’’ for the land. 
This has been the case in all civilised countries. The best way to 
annihilate sedition is to create feelings of true loyalty in the popular 
mind, and this could be accomplished by conducting the administration 
of the country with due regard to popular desires. Loyalty will be a 
surc antidote for sedition. Under these circumstances it behoves 
the leaders of the public not only to condemn such wicked deeds but to 
go a step further and advise the powers that be to give up their 
repressive policy and to follow instead a firm policy which may gratify the 
masses. 


24. Government have no reason to believe that people will not assist 
them in uprooting the anarchist cult because of the 

Why people are unable general discontent prevailing in the country. Dis- 
to co-operate openly ¢ontent and anarchism are two antagonistic forces 
with aga m SP- and are as the poles asunder... It is the natural duty 
F Heke} (107) Oth Jan of the people to work hard for the suppression of the 
anarchists. The crime with which Mr. Tilak was 

ostensibly charged and that of which Khudiram was guilty are indicative 
of different ideals. At the root of Tilak’s offence was staunch loyalty, while the 


anarchist’s crimes betray sedition subversive of Government established by 


law. It is precisely for this reason that people praise Tilak even after he 


has been convicted. But as Government are disposed to put both the 
offences under the same category, they look upon Mr. Tilak’s admirers as 


extollers of criminals. The general accusation made by His Excellency Sir. 


George Clarke that the murderer emerges from.the excitable population of 
India misled by the aduiation of criminals is due to a misunderstanding and 
is full of exaggeration. Society praises only offenders of the type of Mr. Tilak. 
They do not extol anarchical deeds. Laws may prohibit the praise of Mr. Tilak 
and enact that it is an offence, but we deem it a moral duty to praise him. 
In spite of scrupulous care, people are sometimes led to commit such legal 
offences and Government interpret them as adulation of criminals. The 
charge of Government aunoys the public leaders and they are put on the 
black list by the Police. If Government will give up the erroneous opinions 
they entertain about Mr. Tilak’s admirers, they will themselves see that they 
are the enemies of anarchism and of lawlessness. If Government, however, 
persist in their attitude, people will be unable to co-operate openly with 
Government in their measures. 


29. Initssecond article on the subject the Baroda Gazette quotes at length 

. the opinion of a member of the Board of Revenue of 
_.Indians are more happy the time of Lord Bentinck, and says :—The member 
in Native States than in suogests a general distribution of land among a 

British India. 5 : : S| 
number of small proprietors in orcer that a combi- 

Baroda Gazette (63), : | : 

10th Tan. nation against Government cannot easily be formed 
and that revenue may be secure. The late Mr. Digby 
has declared that the rule of Viceroys, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors 


and Chief Commissioners has made the people discontented with their social 


and economic condition. He is also of opinion that the member of the Board 
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yee men: like:-him made’ efforts;to turn all. 
indians into agriculturist oThe. result:is that. the people have not produced: 
me m : reat tke ¢ we f istrators.. ‘We. do nok find. in. British India adminis- 

a we \ like’ Sir vb 1 Madhav. Réo, Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir Salar Jang, Sir Sheshddri. 
af i iyar, a1 others.. Had these men lived under the British Government the 
ubtme ana. have risen to would haye been a High Court Judge- 
zi ong ‘In spite of their limitations, Indians have produced men like Shivaji, 

Prati Singh, Ranjit Singh, Bajiréo, Nana Fadnis, Todar Mal and a host of. 
others in the past, and even at the present time a galaxy of brilliant men is to be 
found amcngst them. If the members of such a race can only aspire to.a seat 
on the High Court Bench, isit not a matter for great shame to the British rule ? 
If the British wanted great generals or administrators from among the Indians, 
they could have easily secured many. But their aim was to make the 
sons of the soil mere tillers of the land, and the result has been that 865 
per cent. of Indians are agriculturists, half of whom have to live on insufficient 
food. What we want to show is that the Native States have not followed 
this poficy of the British with the result that their importance has to some 
extent remained undiminished. 


26) “When we say we want to nationalise the system of education in 

our country, we mean we want to purge it of all 

Government should as- foreign, pernicious and vicious elements from the evil 
sist the nationalisation effects of which it so terribly suffers. The Jackson 
of ao instead Of murder has brought prominently before our eyes 
ig ry deel (47), 9th how the minds of some ill-educated young men have 
Jan., Eng. cols. been turned away from the healthy teachings of 
| : the great men of this country, and how the example 
of Western vicious methods of obtaining political rights has taken strong 
hold. of certain young men, however few they may be........... The 
other woeful result which has been so persistently coming to public view is 
the tendency of using language for the purpose of hiding one’s thoughts 
and feelings......... “Loyalty has become a by-word for sycophancy 
and this game has been played so unreservedly that the language 
which is used now-a-days by our friends of the servile school appears 


on the face of it too unnatural to be genuine......... By the inauguration 
of a National system of education we want to stop all this......... ; 
efforts for nationalising this system are, therefore, of the greatest value and 
deserve well both of the people and their rulers.......... But Government 


instead of popularising education are trying to officialiseit. The people, on the’ 
other hand, are trying to nationalise it. It is a struggle between the mighty 

strength of Government and the forces of nature. An ancient people are 

trying to educate themselves and amalgamate the two warring civilisations 

and unnatural barriers are sought to be put against their aspirations in order 

to keep them under perpetual subjection. We hope that Government will 

abandon the policy of unwisely suffocating the rising and rightful aspirations 

of a people which never can be deadened but which will aiways find new 

openings.’’ 
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27. Government, though they admit the needs of education, are unable to 
| spend adequately on them, owing to financial cir- 
Kal (124), 14th Jan. cumstances. The people also have to do their duty 
along with Government in educating the nation. 
The burden of education should be taken up, therefore, all the more 
by the people. Government encouraged private efforts till five years ago, 
But startled by the growing democratic ideas of the people, they set them- 
selves to check the spread of education. The results of Western education 
were foreseen by the statesmen who introduced it into India. But the 
presen day bureaucrats are narrow-minded and are not as liberal as Macaulay. 
ee hey perhaps suppose that people become discontented because they do not 
ae get Government posts and then begin to think of independence. Lord Curzon 
ae oaxiondily thought of curtailing educational facilities, and since then education 
"A. has: been hampered by regulations. Independent. institutions can no longer 
Be live. People have begun to understand their responsibility of educating their 
‘countrymen, but Government instead of encouraging national schools are. 
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forcing ‘people’ to close. them: But the spread of education can ‘nd 
longer be checked. Government should have utilised instead of destroying 
the national schools. ‘They do not want any monetary help from Government, 
They reduce the burden of popular education. They are free from the faults 
inherent in schools adopting a rigid curriculum. And as they do not intend 
to’ turn out office-hunters, discontented, educated men may be reduced in 
number by their efforts. It is strange that Government should view such 
‘schools with disfavour. It is idle to hope that the bureaucrats would in these 
days encourage them and not suppress them. It is the prime duty of 
Marathas to encourage the national schools which are as yet in an experi- 
mental stage. After some days, even the bureaucrats may support them. 
But their existence at present solely depends on Marathas, 


28. The Mumbai Punch publishes a number of verses purporting to be 
the soliloquy of an ignorant Maratha who has risen 
Imaginary soliloquy in- to be a Mamlatdar, of which the following is the 
tended toshowhowaman gubstance:—Having cogitated as to what I, 
fe “% worth = aceite * possessing neither learning nor wealth, should do to 
ae _ y ownins secure my rise in the world, I came to the conclusion 
pon Huropean officers. ' ' 
Mumbai Punch (135), that I would best achieve my purpose by having 
5th Jan. closer relations with the English officers who ruled 
the land and by fawning upon whom it was so 
easy to gain honours. So I went to pay my homage to the Saheb of my 
place, and falling at his feet began to sing his praises. He called me a 
donkey and refused to have anything to do with me, but I told him that I, 
a poor Awnbi, had come to invite him to a pdn-supdri in his honour. He at 
first declined, but on my having repeated the invitation with tearful eyes, 
graciously consented. I spent lots of money over the function, and the 
Saheb whom I garlanded with my own hands went away all pleased. I 
still remember that auspicious day which secured for me my position as 
Mamlatdar. Thenceforward people began to be afraid of me. I stopped all 
the prominent newspapers coming to my place and wherever I heard any 
shouts in honour of India or of Tilak I personally prohibited their utterance. | 
I thus gained a world-wide reputation and also succeeded in making money 
for myself. 


29. “The lack of informed criticism-in this country is lamentable, 

as also is the lack of real public spirit. Tor ex- 

Alleged indifference of ample, the B. B. & C. I. Railway is said to have 
Indians, to matters of raised its scale of fares by full 50 percent. There 
Mee Bcscinrtlgy the people may be justification for this increase, but it must 
Jadhom Sinciaatin (7), come very hard on the poorer classes in these days 
15th Jan. ’ of high prices in respect of house-rent, articles of 
food, clothing and soon. What makes it still more 

hard is that the increase has been made all of a sudden just when the poorer 
population of the town are beginniny to learn the advantages of living in the 
suburbs, and not long after Government took over charge of this huge 
business concern. And yet we cannot honestly blame the Government or the 
Railway management so much as we blame our public men. How can we 
blame the authorities if they assume that the public have acquiesced cheer- 
fully in this 50 per cent. increase? It seems to be no one’s business to 
point out the hardships the new tariff must entail on the people...... Fees 
We are now absorbed in high politics—Colonial self-government, gov- 
ernment by the educated class and by mandates from cliques and 
coteries.......... And what about large politics as crystallized in the Con- 
gress programme ? How many of the resolutions of this year’s Congress 
have a direct bearing on the welfare of the people of India? Anything about 
the people’s salt, toddy, forest or field produce? Anything about the village 
folk managing their own village affairs—which is the root of self-government ? 
*Anything about the better management of railways and canals, about the 
handling of our huge exports and imports, about unequal incidence of 
taxation? So far as the principal resolutions of the Congress go, the people 
of India may as well be taken as non-existent........... How longis the 
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31. 
oe Doiktiticdte on. the 
nomination of Mr. Lallu- 
bhai Samaldas to the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council. 

_ Indu Prakash (46), 10th 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


— | business. 


.* 
. | *32 
. 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 16th Jan. 


members.......... 
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Oriental Review (13), 


*Gwaratr Pinch (33), 


16th Jan., Eng. cols. 


need any description. 


gislative Council.” 


ds Thakersey. 


stood him in good stead. 


12th Jan. ; *Praja Bandhu 
(38), 16th Jan. , Eng. cols. ; 


“The Shri ‘Baydji Vijay i in oelarsing to the foreign import 
the Bombay Presidency for 1908-09 i jubilant 


energy ion, each methods of work ? 
would do: solid good to the 


trade of. 


over the fact that the.imports of piece-goods, sugar 
and other articles of daily consumption have been. 
materially affected of late and attributes the decrease 
to: the spread of. the swadeshi movement in the 
Presidency. In discussing the merits and demerits 
of swadeshi and boycott it refuses to make any 


distinction between the two and regards both the movements as essential for 
the economic well-being of the country. 


“We are exceedingly glad to note the nomination of Mr. Lallubhai 


Samaldis by Government as a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council.in place of the Honour- 


able Sir Vithaldas....... 


Mr. Lallubhai has-been a. 


silent worker amongst us for along time and what 


was Bhavnagar’s loss has been a very great gain for 
Bombay. 


Had he had half the pushing spirit with- 


out which neither the people nor Government 


recognise merit and sterling services in these days, he would long since have 
et the due in the form in which he gets it now and in others too. 

allubhaéi is a scholar and politician besides being a very successful man of 
His experience as the Revenue Commissioner of Bhavnagar has 
He has made a special study of Banking and 
Co-operative Credit Societies and land revenue problems.” 


Mr. 


“The Honourable Sir Vithaldas Thackersey has set an excellent 


example of public spirit in resigning his seat on 


the local 


Legislative Council on his election to 


thes Imperial Counci! by the Bombay non-official 


course of University education. 


Sir Vithaldas. 


merce. 


‘Sir Vithaldas having promptly placed his resignation in the 
hands of His Excellency the Governor the latter has made what we consider 
' to be the happiest of the nominations under the new Regulations in filling up 
the vacancy. The Honourable Mr. Lallubhdi Samaldas is one of the very few 
of our leading men of business who have had the advantage of the full 
Son and grandson of highly successful 
Dewans of Bhavnagar, his instincts are naturally those of an administrator, 
and he has had opportunities of developing them in contact with practical 
affairs during the time that he held the office of Revenue Commissioner in 


“The appointment of Mr. Lallubhai Simaldas to the Legislative 
Council of the Governor of Bombay has been well 
received by all sections of the Bombay public. 
Honourable Mr. Lallubhai belongs to the school of 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable 
} He is one of the few constructive 
workers in the domain of politics, industries and com- 
His is not a master of destructive criticism 
which characterises the work of the so-called political leaders of India. 
Sir Vithaldds, Mr. Lallubhai has large stakes in the country and is a keen 
organiser of various industrial schemes. 
his work in connection with the Co-operative Societies are too well-known to 
The Government could not have made a better choice 
in i rig Sir Vithaldds than by nominating Mr. Lallubhai to the Bombay 
[The Praja Bandhw says :—‘' We are glad to note thate 
fr. Lallubhdi Saimaldas of Bhavnagar has” been selected to fill the vacancy 
the Bombay Council created by the. resignation of the Horourable Mr. 
hs Mr. ‘Lallubhai has been well known for his many-sided 


The 


Like 


His interest in Indian banking and 


- 


2 


blic¢. activities and by the. nomination, of 9 man, like him, the Bombay 
rad has shown its, desire for appointing leaders of public opinion 


. ' 


nomination of Mr. Lallubhai, Sémaldas.) 


to its Council.” ‘The Gwardti Punch also expresses satisfaction st the 


34. Every parent is inclined to laud to the skies his child, even 
though it be deformed. Similarly rulers are always 
/ Comments on His jn the habit of exaggerating even the most ordinary 
Excellency.the Governor's things done by them. Government are thus trying 
speech at the recent {, exaggerate the value of the present Reforms. But 
meeting of the Bombay the bj : al thek tid Tp 
Legislative Council. the public are now convinced that this so-called gold 
Shakti (90), 8th Jan. in the Reforms contains 90 per cent. of brass alloy. 
His Excellency the Governor, in the course of his 
speech before the first reformed Council, drew attention to Government’s libe- 
rality in nominating twelve non-ofiicials instead of seven. But people do not 
care if a few more ornamental figures are appointed or not. His Excellency 
advises us to take the grant of special rights to Muhammadans as a settled 
fact and to forget the past. The advice is good no doubt, but impracticable. 
How can people forget that Government are going directly against their 
wishes in matters like the Bengal partition, repressive legislation and the 
creation of racial differences between Hindus and Muhammadans? People 
have forgotten many acts of Government, but have Government in their turn 
ever shown a similar magnanimity ? In the power granted to members to 
propose such amendments on the Budget as are recommended by the majority 
in the Finance Committee, the public see nothing important. For as half of 
them are to be appointed by Government there is no possibility of a popular 
majority. In saying that if needs be, Government will not hesitate to 
assume the responsibility of passing any law even against popular opinion, 
His Excellency has covered under the name of ‘ responsibility,’ an ‘ arbitrary 
use of power.’ But people will always recognise such an exercise of power 
as arbitrary high-handedness. ‘The very fact that the Government of India 
countenance arbitrary autocracy by dubbing as responsibility the breach of 
that principle which requires that no law shall be enacted without the assent 
of the people, unveils the inner hollowness of these Reforms. Hence it is that 
in spite of all these eulogies these Reforms have no:weight with the public. 


85. “Sir George Clarke’s address at the first meeting of the new 
Council was worthy ofthe occasion. It was a thought- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (40), 8th ful and weighty pronouncement made with a full 
Jan., Eng. cols. sense of the great responsibilities which have fallen 
| on Government and the people alike in consequence 
of the momentous changes made in the constitution. They have both entered 
into the co-partnership for the welfare of the State. There shoyld be no 
opposition for opposition’s sake. The representatives of the public are placed 
in a position to influence the administration, and their influence will be pro- 
portionate to the wisdom and fairness with which they will use their oppor- 
tunities. The spirit of the Governor’s speech was liberal and sympathetic. It 
was full of hope for the future, with a plain indication withal that the firmness 
of the administration and the strength of the executive will not be relaxed; 
that the noxious forces which have unhappily sprung into being and tarnished 
the fair fame of this presidency will be ruthlessly destroyed. In this, as in all 
matters pertaining to the public good, the co-operation of the people and their 
leaders is earnestly sought, and must be freely and courageously given. We 
must cease brooding too intently over the Regulations. ‘They are not for all 
time, and will be remodelled as exigencies will arise. Let us not bewail much 
longer the undue preponderance of our Moslem neighbours in the Councils, or 
the liberal basis afforded to their electorates, creating an invidious distinction 
of race. The thing is settled, at all events for the present. Let us work 
loyally and faithfully, strenuously and with all our might, for the success of 
the scheme. And so we may justify our demands and our aspirations, and 
marching on from success to success lead the way to greater freedom and 
more liberal concessions.” | 
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bind’‘down ‘Members of the New Councils at. 
Even if ‘some astute Councillor success- 
} this barricade of regulations, he will be 
“esta pire Betas with the: autocratic vetoing power pos- 

Ro... Rete eel eople, 8e8sed by the President of the Council. The number 
SB Resari'(128 Ith Jan. Of members has increased and there will be more 


. Igy , 
& Bee wet 
a —° 
St ae rie 


» 5 


ee EE OT talk in the New Councils.' But they do not possess 
Mee RR: P powet. ‘Yet with ‘all this, they have a use oftheir own. They. will 
Ree _ gérve se a sort of political training ground to the people and go far towards 


forming their opinions on administrative questions. The.conflict between Gov- 
ernment and the people in the Councils will also have its uses. At present the 
people suffer their wrongs silently and resist them too peacefully. Buta public 
discussion of their grievances in the Councils and the unpopularity thus incur- 
red by bureaucrats will tend to change all that. To fight with Govern- 
ment by: constitutional means is to play with an opponent who has 
himself introduced loaded dice into the game. But the success gained will be, 
therefore, all the more praiseworthy. The right of supplementary questions 
and that of bringing forward resolutions in the Council, though hampered by 
restrictions, are distinct gains to the public. But Members will have to 
perform acrobatic feats to escape from being caught in the meshes of the rules 
and regulations. 


: 37. ‘“ The whole of India will be &xtremely sorry to learn that one of the 

% independent champions of its cause in the House of 

Regret at the retire- Commons is not seeking re-election in the House. 

ment of Mr. Mackarness Mr, Mackarness ever since his election three years 

— the tra son mal ago has taken the keenest interest in the affairs of 

2% y cecssartry Perce (18) this great dependency of Great Britain and has 

19th Jan. ’ thereby shown himself to be a truer Imperialist than 

men of the Jingo type....... Mr. Mackarness gave 

evidence of his staunch Liberalism specially in his protest against’ the 

iniquitous policy of deportations and against many of the methods of the 

Indian Police. Though standing against numerous odds, his courage was 

unflinching and at great personal sacrifice he heckled British Ministers on the 

injustice of the policy pursued in India. Deportations are unworthy of British 

rule, British statesmanship and British Liberalism. A protest against any 

violation of high Liberal principles is a vindication of British justice, and as 

such Mr. Mackarness ought to have been honoured by the Anglo-Indians and 

the British as he is done by the Indian people, but it is an unfortunate 

sign of the times that instead of welcoming such an independent and. frank 

critic, the Anglo-Indian papers unite in a chorus of joy at his retirement. It 

shows a love of autocracy, a love of carrying on things in secret and a resent- 

ment at independence of tone and inquiry into the mysteries of administra- 

— tion, which are in no way creditabie to men who pose as preachers of ‘ good 
behaviour ’ to the Indian Press.”’ 


*38. “The personnel of the Bombay Advisory Committee for students 
going to England for purposes of study has been 
Comments on the per- announced. ‘The list shows that the local Govern- 
sonnel of the Bombay ment has appreciated, more fully than any other 
“Advisory apes ya in provincial Administration, the purpose and object of 
connection with Indian 1, Committee. No better or more representative 
students in England. : 
Indian Social Reformer %€lections could have been made. We have re- 
(6), 16th Jan. _ peatedly insisted, with reference to the scheme, that 
the appointment of the right man as Secretary was 
the most vital factor in ensuring its success. The choice of Government, 
- we are proud to think, has fallen on the one man in the whole Presidency 
Bees ar who possesses in the fullest measure all the qualities that are essential in the 
it Secretary of such a body. Professor Fardunji Dastur furnishes a striking 
example of the rare combination of a strong mind with a soft heart, and his 
experience of-Indian students is as intimate as it is extensive. ‘We are 


confident that in Bombay the experiment»will prove a decided success.” 


melt 


« The Advisory Committee appointed by the ‘Government of Bom- 
bay for the benefit of Indian students proceeding to 
Engtand is as representative as could be desired. It 
contains a fair element of College authorities who 
eome into daily contact with native students, besides a number of re- 
presentative gentlemen belonging to the various nationalities. It would have 
been perhaps better if heads of some of the more prominent High Schools, at 
least in the presidency town ard the larger cities had been included, and that 
among the ex-officio members. But this is an omission which could ‘be easily 
supplied, if Government were persuaded as to its necessity, which, however, 
time alone can best do. For the present, the Committee must be accepted, 
with thankfulness for the care with which it has been formed.” 


*40. ‘His Highness the Aga Khan’s address at the Bombay Anjuman- 
i-Islam will allay the suspicion with which the 
Comments on His Hindu community regards special representation of 
Highness the Aga Khan’s Muhammadans.......... There is great need at the 
reply to the address of present time that the Muhammadan community should 
the Bombay Anjuman-i 
array realise that the rights conferred upon it are not 
Rast Goftdr (39), 16th to be used as an ‘offensive weapon of hostility to 
Jan., Eng. cols. . other communities. ‘lhe words in this connection 
of His Highness the Aga Khan are worthy of note. 
He reminded his audience that the future of the Indian Moslems depended 
on the welfare of the vast Hindu population in whose midst they lived. 
‘for all time to come’, he urged, * their interest was bound up with the progress 
of the sister communities, and it was their duty and privilege to continue 
on the most cordial or fraternal terms with the vast Hindu population and 
also with many other small minorities.’......... There is, besides, another 
danger still more menacing which confronts Indian Muhammadans in the 
divisions which an electioneering contest may raise amongst themselves. 
paws .... The two main sects into which the community is divided have 
never been able to maintain such cordial relationship as may be expected 
of them as adherents to one common faith. If Muhammadans allow them- 
selves to go into factions on religious grounds at elections, the gulf which 
has existed between the two sects for centuries past would be all the more 
widened. It is, therefore, refreshing to note that the Anjuman-i-Islam should 
have, in welcoming His Highness, honoured him as the leader of the 
whole Islam community.” 


given 


ACh aa SOR (33), 
15th Jan., Eng. sole 


41. “The Viceroy’s generous contribution to the Dunlop Smith 
Memorial Fund seems intended more to mark his ~ 

Comments on the sympathy with deserving Indian students in England 
— Smith Memorial than his approbation, however warm, of the services 
Indian Spectator (1) of his retiring Private Secretary. ‘Lord Minto is 
Sik. Tou. ’ well aware of the struggles of the student class both 
here and in England, has always sympathised with 

the legitimate aspirations of educated Indians in general and made allowances 
for their failings in the peculiar circumstances of their case. His Excellency 
has ever been ready to recognise true merit in them; and, on. the other 
hand, he has held steadfastly to the belief, which has been really the key 
to his Indian policy, that the unrest in India is little more than a fringe of 
the universal upheaval that marks the awakening’ of the Asiatic world. We 
are far from committing the Viceroy definitely or dogmatically to this view of 
the situation: it is our own reading of his views. But if words, translated 
into acts, have any meaning, we need not hesitate to say that Lord Minto and 
Lord Morley have alike been actuated by a desire to advance the interests of 
all classes of the King-Emperor’s subjects in India, whilst firmly upholding 
law and order. Of both it may be honestly averred that they have never 
allowed this general policy to be disturbed by the untoward events of the 
hour or the vagaries of political dementia. And that their personal leanings 
towards a peaceful and progressive India have not in a single instance been 
adversely influenced by these incidents is perhaps the highest compliment 
a publicist can pay to the two statesmen belonging to different schools of 
thcught and differing widely in temper and habits.” 
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mith onthe eye of. retirament, 
He gy roment have pith on thy ‘of their ‘trusted 
be oo... a dist: gt f Veet tot His. appointment 
wight mig odle 1: a? 2 » Inc } e opens to him .a-new sphere of 
ek, he pe Ys he Rens 
ay in .which f weld prove very serviceable to this country. His 
s - ation with India is gaeiel thirty years old, during which period 
3 bee inded by. active service in almost all important branches of 
16 3 fministeetian. An upright and assiduous worker, he has left abiding 
oe ae of useful work wherever he was deputed to serve. His unfailing 
ae | sympathy and regard for people and princes alike have won for him the re- 
Ss putation of being a true friend of India. He is one of those officials, who do 
not believe that they serve two masters in striving to be useful to the Govern- 
ment as well as the people. He was an ideal Famine Commissioner, and 
whether in the Political or Revenue Department, he always carried himself as 
a sympathetic friend of the people. It is but meet and proper that the 
memory of such a distinguished officer should be perpetuated in some tangible 
and permanent form. We are glad to note that a movement made in this 
direction in important quarters has been making a good progress, and we 
wish it every success.” 


43. The tours of District officers and Political Agents in Kathiawar are 
meant to serve useful purposes indeed. They should 
Alleged hardships caused free people from the trouble of dancing attendance 
pe ae is by Agency on officials, should accelerate the despatch of busi- 
y Kdthidesdr and Mahi 2°88 aud should save people from suffering from the 
Kdntha Gazette (76), 9th Vagaries of subordinate officials. But instead of the 
Jan. tours thus proving a blessing to the people they are 
a heavy burden on them. District officers on tour 
make use ofthe carts of the agriculturists, who are hardly paid the full hire 
and are treated very shabbily by the underlings. Moreover, during the time 
an agriculturist is in the service of the officer his land suffers from want: of 
tillage. The loss thus suffered by him cannot be adequately described. The 
traders also suffer a good deal while these officers are on tour. Shops have 
to be opened in their camps in order to supply al! their wants and the traders 
have to stock all possible articles required by the officers. They have very 
often to sell things at a loss. In order that one individual trader may not 
suffer the whole loss involved by the tours the traders have adopted a practice 
| of equally sharing it. The lower classes have to supply from their ranks | 
watchmen who have to be on duty in spite of the inclemency of the weather. 
They are not allowed to mind theiy own work, and in consequence they 
have to go without food. The officers themselves are engaged in their hunt- 
ing pleasures, while their office staff examine the daftars of the subordinate 
officers and give them unnecessary trouble. In fact the office staff prove a 
terror to talukdars and other subordinate officers. ‘T'he Police have to keep 
themselves on the alert. Even the butler, cook and the ayah of the officer 
harass the people. Government should, therefore, devise means to save people 
from troubles which they experienced in ancient times when the Gaekwar 
or the Peshwa went on tour. We hope Sir George Clarke, who always gives 
satisfaction to the people, will prevail upon the Agency officers to put an end 
to the distress caused to the people by these tours. 


44. One Lakhman Wallabhram Neik, a Mahar resident of the village 
of Sule in the Chandgad Mahal of the Belgaum 
Alleged maltreatment District, makes the following complaint in the Rash- 
. village _Mahérs by tramat :—It is our miserable lot to slave for those 
evenue Officers on tour... 
Rdshtramat (47), 8th 12 authority for no remuneration whatever and to 
Jan. be kicked in the bargain. On the 30th December 
a 1909 the Circle Inspector came to our village and I 
“ie was asked to find labourers to carry his baggage, but as 1 was unable to find 
any one to do the work, a peon of the Circle Inspector violentiy belaboured 
Bi. . eee me with a stick and falsely complained that I had assaulted him. This is 
Se Rees lot, and it is hoped that our henign Government will do some- 
ie . to alleviate our misery. | 


er aes a a 
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#45, “At the inaugural mecting of the new Bombay Legislative Council, 
two interesting Bills were promised an early 
Merits and demerits of jntroduction. The first was a Bill for the creation 
a lage Panchayat of Village Panchdyqts with certain powers of local 
y Parsi. (3%), 16th Jan. self-government. This is a subject that has been 
Eng. cols. ’ hammered at for a good many years now. Some 
reformers, among whom Mr. B. M. Malabari is 
perhaps the most authoritative, have constantly urged the re-establishment 
of this old institution ; others, more particularly the officials who might be 
expected to know, say that times have changed so much and fresh settlements 
and facilities for communication have so revolutionised the old conditions that 
the Panchayat would neither inspire the necessary confidence nor fulfil the 
same need as of old. All agree, however, that the Courts represent too 
cumbrous a procedure for village needs. The countless formalities and rules 
of procedure necessary for an established Court bring into existence a class 
of artful hangers-on who make the law as disreputable as they make horse- 
racing. Both good and evil may come out of the Panchdyat. Being 
composed of local people who know all the circumstances, it may often come 
to a juster decision than it would if it proceeded strictly on the laws of 
evidence; for the same reasons it might conceivably act unjustly and 
tyrannically at times. It has been said that a people always gets the kind of 
Government it deserves and probably a village will get the kind of Panchdyat 
it deserves. If it can muster sufficient public opinion to work a Panchdyat 
justly, it will benefit greatly by the feeling of self-support and independence 
which it will attain. Even if it cannot, the Panchdyat will fare little worse 
than the Magistrate’s Courts in securing justice.” 


46. The speech made by Sir John Muir Mackenzie at the reception 
Comments on the given to him at Karwdér has caused much disap- 
Honourable Sir J. Muir PoOintment amongst the loyal and law-abiding people 
Mackenzie’s speech at Of that district. The people wanted concessions 
Karwar about forest from Government with regard to facilities for manur- 
matters. ing their lands and the Honourable member of the 
Vichdri (162), 11th Jan. Qoyncil’had no ground to apprehend that the hills 


would be completely denuded of their forest if the concessions asked for were — 


granted. It is to be regretted that Sir John should have charged the educated 
class with creating unrest amongst the people and encouraging them to claim 
unreasonable concessions from Government. The lot of our educated people 
is really to be pitied. ‘They are asked to form societies and associations to 
ameliorate the condition of the rayats, but on doing so are charged with being 
cuilty of misleading them. However, we have full confidence in the liberality 
of the British Government in redressing our legitimate grievances when they 
are repeatedly brought to their notice. ‘’he disappointment caused by the 
Honourable member’s.speech was to some extent relieved by the assurances 
given by him before his departure that some concessious wculd be given to the 
acriculturists with regard to the supply of leaves for mauure, that a satisfactory 
decision would be arrived at with regard to the Karwar Revision Survey, that 
the assessment would not be increased in the near future and that the Makkz 
lands would have their assessments reduced. 


47. One Rustam Dhanjishah Memsigna writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :— 
The subjects which were not vpen for discussion 

Complaint about the atthe recent Broach Durbar included the new system 
new system of giving of giving receipt-slips to the Khdteddrs for the 
receipt-slips to pean ee payments they make to Government. After the 
rae Sc 5 bape receve business of the Durbar was over, some of us requested 
of cena, aaa a (33), the Collector to hear us on the subject. But we 
llth Jan. were not allowed to broach the matter. The receipt- 
| slips given to the Khatedars by the Talatis very 
often do not show even the villages where the lands assessed are situated. 
The slip ought to show the village, the survey number and its area, and 
the assessment paid to Government. It is essential that this informa- 
tion should be supplied to the Khatedars. Besides, itis very difficult to 
preserve these slips. I myself am a Khatedir owning lands in various villages 
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over ) ’ Thaive éxperidnoed great inconvenience 
of thése receipt-slips. Ifthe system is to continue, it 
sts pointed 0 out's vé will be remedied. 


bit : . 
nistration Report of the Excise. Department in the Bom- 
"Bpso » | 5 i 2 ae a bay Presidency for 1908-09 presents interesting 


bs Lis 7h. | Ee ree pe arts HIFH 


+ acne on the” reading. The rates of still-head duty on country 
Annual, Repo ort of the spirit have been raised in certain districts. The 


Excise Department of pte contract distillery and single shop auction system 
‘aay y was substituted in the place of the District monopoly 

‘Mahrdtta (11), 16th System in nine districts, but that does not remove 
Jan, the evils of the auction system which secures a 


liquor-shop. to the highest bidder........... In the 

Government Abkéri Resolution of August. last, Mr. Logan had severely 
condemned the system at present in vogue in the Presidency, and had 
accused Government of abetting and sharing in the proceeds of this 
‘morally indefensible and politically inexpedient ' method. In the present- 

report we see evidence. of the same practices being followed in some 

places. How long will Government continue in upholding this ‘immoral’ 
procedure?.......... The decreases in consumption and in realisations of 
revenue have been specially treated by Government in the report, and on 
a perusal of the causes described as having led to them, one finds ample 
proofs of the beneficial effects of the Temperance movement. Of course, in 
their usual way, Government are very slow in acknowledging the results of 
the movement, but the very denials entered in so many cases with a degree 
of scrupulous attention are in themselves proof of the efficacy of ‘lemperance 
work. Leaving aside the other causes, one cannot but fee] encouraged by the 
signs of success of the Temperance movement evidenced in the report. We 
are told that the decrease in Broach and Surat is due ‘also in some respects 
to the Temperance movement’; but Government, fearing lest this might be 
construed as a success of popular agitation, state further that it does not 
seem to have affected the sales to a ‘great extent’........ . Not only has this 
movement led to the total abstinence from liquor in the case of many persons, 
but it has also checked illicit distillation to some extent.......... he decrease 
in Poona is also acknowledged as being due to a certain extent to ‘the now 
well-known picketing movement.’ So thse innocent picketing movement; 
which was decried by the officials as ‘violent’ and ‘lawless,’ and for 
the suppression of which had been invoked the all-embracing police laws, has, 
Government admit, been productive of good results in the decrease of con- 
sumption. It was, however, unjustly suppressed soon after its commencement, 
and quite naturally enough its effects have not been far-reaching. Its 
efficacy, even in its very short duration and against heavy odds, has been 
admitted by the very Government that suppressed it. ‘his latter admission 
only shows the hasty injudiciousness of the Government action in suppres- 
sing the picketing movement. Will they rise to the occasion, and by remov- 
ing the ban against the innocent and persuasive picketing movement, help 


towards the speedy and effective work of rooting out this ‘dire new plague’ 
of drink from the land ?” 


*49. “ The question of an industrial survey of the country had for years 
been pressed upon the attention of Government, but 
Comments on the ap- tono purpose. With the recent industrial awaken- 
ointment of anexpertto jing in India Government too have been roused to 
investigate the condition 4 consciousness of the necessity and importance of 
of the leather industry in : 
the Bombay Presidency. 2 industrial survey.......... The local Government 
Gujardtt, (29), 16th have decided to conduct the industrial survey of 
Jan., Eng. cols. the Presidency with the assistance of experts 
; employed in succession, as funds permit, to 
examine and report. on the position and requirements of each industry of 
importance. The handloom industry was the first industry selected “aay the 
survey, and Mr. P. N. Mehta, a recent holder of a Government of India 
Scholarship for the study of the textile indystry in England, was selected for it 
and-has already made :a' uséftl report. The local Government have now 
decided to institute: a survey of the leather: ‘industry ‘of the —w and aS, 


* © j 
‘, 


no special expert is available; nee eee | Mr. A. Guthrie, who has not only 
studied the chemistry of tanning at Leeds but has had also seven years’ 
experience of all branches of the tanning’ industry in India, to make a 
thorough investigation of the existing conditions of the industry and ‘submit 
a comprehensive | report on its position and requirements within six months 
-seeseeee’ The loather and tanning industry would be a most important and 
lucrative industry in this country, if it were conducted on improved lines, 
and we are glad measures have been taken for its survey on a comprehensive 
basis.” 


00. “ Our best congratulations to the Honourable Sir Narayan G. Chan- 
davarkar and Sir Dorab J. Tata upon the great 

Comments on the New honour His Majesty the King-Emperor has con- 
por Baerga I view (13) ferred upon them. It will be a mere truism to say 
$468 Tae ’ that both these gentlemen richly deserved the 
distinction. As a social reformer, as an educationist, 

as litterateur and above all as an eminent Judge of the Bombay High Court, 
Sir Narayan’s reputation is second to none on this side of India. His 
character 1s unimpeachable and his private life is exemplary.......... In 
these days of rush and strife and competition those men are honoured most 
who spout the most. Jt is rarely such silent men as Sir Dordb J. Tata are 
honoured, and it, therefore, reflects the greater honour upon the Government 


for honouring such men as the Honourable Sir N. G. Chandavarkar and 
Sir Dorab J. Tata.” 


O1. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar is a servant of Government and is an 

= ages ata adept in pleasing Governmeni by his justice. It was 

_ Guardtr (29), 9th Jan.;  Government’s duty to gratify him in return and they 

eee ee (34), 9th have discharged it by making him a Knight. But 
an.; Kathiawar and tha bl; th oer FI 

Mahi Kantha Gazette (76), 1€ public sees no reason either to be pleased or 

Oth Jan. displeased with Government's action. The confer- 

ring of titles by Government on their own servants 

is nothing but a natural discharge of their duties. Mr. Tata’s Knighthood 


comes as a pleasant thing to the Parsi community as also to the public at 


large. It isa matter of great regrct to the public that Government does not — 


acknowledge the claims of popular leaders like Mr. Dadabhai Nawvroji or Babu 
Surendranath Bannerji. [The Aatser-i-Hind writes :—Although the Honours 
List this year is in some respects more satisfactory than previous ones, there 
still remains ample room for improvement in it. So long as the lion’s share 
of the Honours continues to fall to the lot of Government officials, while the 
claims of many a deserving people who have done service to the country are 
ignored, the system will continue to be looked upon as one of injustice to 
deserving men. The Kdthtdwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette makes similar 
remarks as to the ignoring of the claims of the popular party and complains 
that the Chiefs and Karbharis of the Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies 
have never been honoured, although they number among them many deserving 
individuals. | 


*52. One, V. G. Javadekar, writes to the Mahratta from Amalner 
(Khandesh) :— “ The recent Government Resolution 


Comments on the jn connection with public libraries necessitates 
Government Resolution 


pal pte we elucidation on some points........... I most humbly 
Makediie (11), 16th ask what are library conductors to understand by 
A the vague terms ‘ Registered’ or ‘ Aided’ ?......... 


No foot-note is added, I am sorry to say, to the 
Government Resolution explaining the meaning of the said words. There 
should have been some note for making the meaning of the words clear— 
whether ‘ Registered’ means * Registered’ under any enactment of the Legis- 
lature or otherwise and whether ‘Aided’ means aided by Government from 
their Provincial Funds only or whether the word is to include also Municipal 
Funds pure and simple. Even libraries such as those at Sholapur and Dhulia 
have, it has been reported, informed Government that their libraries are not 
Registered, and hence they do not think it necessary to abide by the Rules 


framed. -by Government, _ This 3 is really a puzzle to many a library in a similar 
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bs e Wat Dis fixe the Governbe -Wilt-tie dened 
ne oP 8 i ules as now framed, the freedom of public libraries 

dis md hus ret a the confidence the people of this Presidency have 
20 yey sing 98 8 most liberal and sympathetic ruler ?” 


“53. * it would ‘be impossible to praise too highly the efforts Mr. Ea. 
| wardes has been putting forth, these many days, to 
' iia on the steps secure the co-operation and assistance of Muham- 


taken by the, Bombay madans of various sections in this city to help the 
ee a a = -Moharram to pass off peaceably and amicably....... 
forthcoming “ Moharram The most gratifying feature of the situation is the 
celebration in Bombay. assistance Mr. Edwardes has been deriving from the 

Kauser-e-Hind (34), YGth Muhammadan leaders and the spirit of sweet reason- 
Jan., Eng. cols. ableness the heads of sections which are likely to 


fall out between themselves haveshown. ‘The assur- 
ances so far given by them to the Commissioner warrant the hope that 
Bombay will be spared the painful spectacle it witnessed during the T'aboot 
days in past years. But caution will have to be the watchword till the 
immersion process is over next Sunday........... Of course, much would 
depend upon the way in which the influential members of the different 
sections will conduct themselves and influence their followers to keep the peace. 
At such times, the whole atmosphere becomes so inflammable that a small 
stray spark from some odd and unexpected corner would suffice to put the 
whole city into flames. But let us all hope we are not destined to witness 
such a painful spectacle this year.”’ 


04. We earnestly appeal to all the Tabootwdllas and Toliwdllas to be 
Appeal to the Sunni true to their promises as true Musalmans and to 
Muhammadans to conduct ‘12!8¢ no obstacle in the peaceful celebration of the 
themselves peacefully dur: Moharram festival. As the Bohras have promised 
ing the ensuing Moharram not to play tomtoms within their mosque, the Musal- 
celebration in Bombay. mans in return are in duty bound to stop all 
‘ aq, ie Sac mee music in front of it. If the Musalmans fail to act 
od ae +» O@~ in a peaceful manner, Government will have to 
, ~aaasiae ‘A. en steps as they may deem fit to preserve the 
public peace. Then the Musalmans will be forced to 
do what they can do now voluntarily. By violating the orders of Government 
they will be committing a sin not only against the public and the Government, 
but also against thoir religion which bids them to be obedient to their rulers 
and also to be true to their words. [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


09. “The discontinuance of the grain compensation to the sepoys of 

the Bombay Police made some of them rather 

Comments on the dis- recalcitrant and a dozen sepoys refused to receive 
missal .of some recal- their pay unless the grain compensation allowance 


citrant Police sepoys by ,, r pei 
i fetta of WON added to.it. The Commissioner of Police 


Police, Bombay. considered ‘this to be a piece of direct insubordina- 
a ithindieas” (47), 12th tion and summarily dismissed them. The leading 
Jan., Eng. cols. Anglo-Indian local oracle, in justifying and support- 


ing the action of the Commissioner, complacently — 

says that the prices of food-stuffs have distinctly gone down and that the 
action of the men was absolutely unjustifiable. Under ordinary conditions 
we would have left the- matter very severely alone. Butit is alleged by 
certain wiseacres that mischief-makers have jumped at this opportunity of 
fomenting dissatisfaction among the sepoys, and it is necessary to 
protest against this malignant libel........... The fact is that the mischief- © 
maker has got on the brain and nerves of these Anglo-Indian gentry 
rand, like Banquo’s Ghost, he has been pursuing them with relentless 
fury. We. trust, however, that Mr. S. M. Edwardes, who has hitherto 
ae attompted to clean the Augean stables in the local Police, has not 
nes nilarly affected, We admit thatthe men were unwise to refuse to take 

hey should have taken it and then.submitted a representation to 

mmissioner. Their initial move was strategically wrong, and in the 


name of discipline, Mr. Edwardes had to sack them. But on what grounds the 
denizens of Malabar Hill and palatial flats in the Fort assert that prices of food- 
stuffs have gone down is to us a mystery. True, the last season was not quite 
so unsatisfactory. But its predecessors were, and dealers had been bitten 
pretty hard. Is it likely that they will at once turn philanthropists and 
cheapen food-stuffs ? Why, even the Government of India have admitted that 
high prices of food-stuffs have become chronic; and a Commission to inquire 
into the question has been on the ¢apis for some time. It cannot - be said, 
therefore, that the recalcitrant men had no grievance. We trust, therefore, 
that Mr. Edwardes with his usual forbearance will reconsider his decision 
and atleast cancel the summary dismissal of men who have served long and 
faithfully. Dissatisfaction resulting from legitimate grievances requires no 
mischief-maker to foment it.” 


06. “It appears that the cold and disappointing reply of the Collector 

of Hyderabad to the numerous prayers and petitions 

Aewad 1, Of the Panchdyat of Darbello against Syed Allahando 
the ‘Rade C an Shah, had made matters worse, and that he has 
Allahando Shah, of been taking delight in making the Hindu population 


Dhabro. oe of the place quite miserable. A few days ago 
Sind Patrika (55), 8th scavengers of the village refused to serve the 
Jan., Hing. cols. Hindus at the instigation of Syed Allahando | 


Shah. The Panchdyat tried every nerve to induce 
the Bhangis, but to no avail. Privies remained uncleaned for days 
together, till at last they had to import Bhangis from Hyderabad at a it 
considerable expense and inconvenience, but alas! the Syed would not yield. | 
Hardly had the new Bhangis worked for 10 or 12 days when they were also ] 
poisoned against the Panchdyat and are said to have been sent back at the Syed’s 
own expense. Sut still the perseverance of the Panchdyat brought another 
: batch of Bhangis from the same place, but they were not allowed even to | 
resume their duties and were induced to return like the previous batch. Will ' 
the authorities still assume indifference? ‘T'here is no doubt that the Hindus } 
cannot command equal rights and equal treatment, but does it also imply that ; 
they should go on pocketing insults and submit to such ignominies without 
any hope of redress? If notin the name of fairness and justice, surely in - 
the name of humanity, they have every right to claim redress of their ever | 
increasing troubles.” { 


Native States. 


o7. ‘‘ Theproceedings of the state trial at Patiila are taking a turn which 
may have far-reaching consequences on the pro- 

_ Comments on the state gress of the Arya Samaj. When first the announce- 
trial at Patidla of Arya ment was made of the arrest of some scores of 
Samajist seditionists. : ts 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 10th residents of Patiala, who happened to be most of 
Jan., Eng. cols. them Arya Samajists, the public were led to believe 
that the Patiala Police had perhaps unearthed a 
conspiracy similar to the one in Bengal and that csrtain members of the 
Arya Samaj in Patiala State might be implicated. Butas days went on and 
as the Patiala Police began to put off again and again the filing of the charge- 
sheet against these men and showed great reluctance to allow the prisoners 
fair and full opportunities for preparing their defence, the suspicion could 
not help arising in the public mind whether the Midnapur conspiracy 
scenes were going to be re-enacted on the stage of Patidla. After 
two months of suspense, the prosecution- through Mr. Grey gave the 
public an inkling of the charges against the accused. The charge 
made was that of conspiring to overthrow the British Government in India, 
but how and by what means and when, the prosecution did not at first 
specify in detail and in concrete form. Since then Mr. Grey has completed 
his opening address and he himself makes it clear that the charge against 
the accused is that as members of the Arya Samaj they have been engaged 
in a seditious conspiracy from the time of the very foundation of the Samaj 
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nf god he pent Arya Samajic: movement. 
| - troughont, “ny its fondest i raigned in the Patidla trial. 
ke enohet “g* an aspect of utmost. importance. The question 
a ae Bil 9 oye te tglal. of. this ‘mature should take place in a small. 
RAs San Yati e and not. in Dritieh India, where it was that the Arya Samaj 
| car Gacated and. has its principal. seats. and institutions and where 
= ‘aremioeak, leaders. live. Why should the Imperial Government, leave 
such issues to a Native Durbar’s Special Tribunal which is not likely to com- 
mand the confidence of the cenabal. public? We do not know whether the 
advisers of the ycung Maharaja of Patidla—who is hardly out of his teens— 
undertook this responsibility on their own account or were misled into it by 
some enemies of the Arya Samaj. We have no desire to anticipate the 
verdict or to comment prematurely on the merits of the case. There may 
be strong evidence against individuals and for aught we know they may be 
convicted. One may even imagine that the charge of sinister conspiracy, if 
proved individually against some of the accused might throw, in these days 
of vicious generalisations from isolated particulars, discredit on the Arya 
Samaj, in the same way as the political crime of a Dhingra or a Khudiram 
or a Kanhere is held to tarnish the character of the Punjabis or the 
Bengalis or Chitpdvan Brahmins. But, what the public would find it very 
hard to consider as at all fair is the extensive character of a general 
indictment against a very widespread Samaj. It would appear as if 
in place of the insignificant individuals arraigned in the dock, Mr. Grey was 
opening a case against the late Swami Daydanand Saraswati, now dead and 
gone and unable to speak out in defence, and against all the prominent mem- 
bers of the Arya Samaj, Lala Lajpatrai, Munshi Ram, the Governor of the 
Gurukul of Hardwar, Lala Hansraj, Principal of the Daydnand College at 
Lahore aud a host of others, none of whom are in the dock and none 
of _-whom can legally come forth to defend themselves in the tribu- 
nal. The ordinary mind cannot but think as extraordinarily strange 
that the operations of hunting out sedition should be extended to the 
‘Satyartha Prakash’ which is accepted as their gospel by branches 
q of the Samaj all over India. The Swamiii’s personality was a towering 
9 one and he is held in reverence by Jakhs of men even outside the avowed 
| 


followers of the Samaj. In the name of the principle embodied in section 
153A, may we ask if a condemnation like that of Mr. Grey of a Samaj and 
its dead founder is consonant with fair play, justice and ordinary amenities 
of civilized life? Was ever the question raised in the Swami's life-time that 
he had political ends in view or that he secretly instigated people to throw off 
the Mlechha yoke? If Mr. Grey’s indictment of the Swami is questionable 
exercise of a prosecuting Counsel’s privileges, so also are his quotations from 
the speeches and writings of Samajists not before the Patidla Tribunal and 

not even alleged to be the direct abettors of the men in the dock.......... 
Another astounding allegation against persons not on trial was that the 
Gurukul Academy at Hardwar, where young Brahmacharis live a secluded 
life with their gurus, following the ancient ideal of education, far away from 
ee politics, is a hotbed of pernicious teaching. The Punjab Government has 
We not proceeded against it at all. The Gurukul, though shut out from the work- 
he a-day world, is none the less open to every visitor who chooses to go there 
ads at any time. Mr. Grey seems to make much of Shydamji Krishna Varma’s 
connection with the Arya Samaj. The Arya Samaj is not responsible for 
the ways and teachings of a nominal absentee member who developed revolu- 
tionary views only recently and that too in a distant land. Mr. Grey says that 
the same Shydmji who eulogised the assassination of Wyllie, was once the 
co-worker of Dayanand. But may we not ask with equally fair logic, was 
not the same Shydmji a lecturer at the Oxford University and did not the 
| a University so recently as 1904 accept from him a handsome donation to 
Be establish a chair of Philosophy? We wonder whether Mr. Grey and hig 
ha instructors clearly realise the magnitude of the responsibility they have 
undertaken, whether they are alive to the possible consequences of a policy of 
ec, this nature in a country where the retigious beliefs of a man are the most 
ao susceptible part of his nature. They have proceeded to condemn a very 
Mees 
ee | % 


widespread religious. movement counting lakhs of numbers. and sympathisers. — 
Let not. the impression go forth that for their religious beliefs men aré likely 
as suffer either in British territory or in Native States.” 


58. One R. B. Dave writes to the Kdthidwdr Samdchar —The tyranny 

; practised at Patiala in connection with the sedition 

Alleged Police tyranny trialis of a shocking nature. Such tyranny and 
th a care peeling such inhuman treatment is impossible under the | 
 —'Rdthidwdr Samdchdr benign British Government. Lala Vaijndth of the 
(77), 12th Jan. local High School is involved in the trial. His wife 
wag in the family way and there was no one else in 

the house to look after the child and the lady when he was arrested. The 
child died and the lady’s condition is critical. The authorities were requested 
to release the Lala on bail, but the Inspector Shujatalikhan invented the 
fiction that a brother of the Lala was looking after the lady. Subsequently 
it was proved that this was false and it was arranged to enlarge the Lala 
on bail on the 26th November, but as yet has apparently not been done. 
The wonder of it is that there is no specially grave charge against him. 
In the interest of the people Government must see the necessity of 


interference in affairs of the State as it is futile to expect anything from the 
Hindu Raja of Patiala. 


99. “ The levy of 5 per cent. Customs duty at Viramgaon has long been 


a matter of standing grievance with travellers from 
A plea for the abolition Kathiawir. The duty is levied with exacting 


a duties at rigour.......... It proves annoying to third class 
Fs Review (13), Passengers and is specially a hindrance to the pro- 
12th Jan. ’ gress of commerce and industry of Kathiawar. Com- 


merce and industry are yet lagging far behind in 
that province, and the imposition of the Customs duty proves a veritable 
bar to any further progress in this direction. MItis for all these reasons 
that we welcome the movement set in force by ‘prominent merchants 
of Kathiawar to protest against this duty and to draw the attention of 
His Excellency the Governor to the necessity of its abolition. The protest 
was up to this time lodged only in a random fashion, and the systematic 
and organised form given to it now will give it due weight and importance.. 
The movement is also opportunely started in view of the visit of His Excel- 
lency to Kathiawar, who will have full opportunity for studying the question 
on the spot.” 


60. The system of levying at Viramgaon an import duty of 5 per cent. on 
all soods coming from Cutch and Kathiawar which 
has been put into force since the last few years has 

Bombay Samdchdr (66), een productive of great inconvenience to the people 
12th Jan.; Hind Vijaya Of those provinces and has also done great harm to 
(5:), 12th Jan.; Surya theircommerce. At first, no import duties were levied 
Prakash (42), 8th Jan.; on goods coming from these provinces. But they 
Shri Sayaji Vyay (40), were imposed some few years back in consequence 
ce Garjana (704), of the unloading at a Kathiawar port of two vessels 

= laden with foreign sugar with a view to avoid the 
payment of the import duty levied at British Indian 

ports. The duties, however, were to be tentative until a better way of 
meeting with the situation was settled, and we believe that the Kathia- 
war public have suffered enough for the act of a single individual who brought 
the sugar, ships to Kathiadwar. It is time, therefore, to abolish these duties, 
They can be removed on condition that all the Kathiawar States should intro- 
duce a system of import duties identical with that obtaining in British India. 
It is generally believed that the question of abolishing the duties is intima- 
tely connected with that of the status of the Kathiawar ports and once the 
latter is satisfactorily settled, the duties will be abolished. [The Hind Vyaya 
writes :—It has been rumoured that the duty was imposed by the British 
Government in order to harass the Native Chiefs of Kathiawar for their 
refusing to part with the ports which are so much desired by Government. 
This —— handed imposition of _— duty has struck a heavy, blow to the 
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dple ‘on aécount tof tthe duty and abolishes it. 

Ajt van and the Garjana also ‘urge the. achebility 


; be T i lets and Mahi Kédntha Gazette publishes a contributed | 
Cee Mane 4 has si article the substance of which is as under:—We 
Complaints _ ‘ms ad- have time and again drawn attention in the paper to 
gs pty State. the repressive policy pursued by Sir Partdb Singh in 
K Saag rip and Mahi Tdar state. We make bold to say that such a re- 
| azette (76), 9th 
Jan. pressive system of administration exists nowhere in the 
whole of India. That the British Government should 
turn a deaf ear to complaints against this terrible 
state of affairs casts a slur upon its fair fame and reputation for justice. The 
Bhayats and the Inadmdars have been ruined; no one is allowed to leave the 
State territory without permission ; the widows of the late Maharaja Kesrisinhji 
are reduced to the last extremity ; responsible posts are in the hands of outsiders 
not conversant with Gujarati which is the State language; cases. of rape and 
murder are increasing day by day; and to crown all, the Marwarig who were 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death by the Sessions Court were 
released by the Maharaja. The property and honour of people are robbed in 
broad daylight and a misrule prevails which is worse even than that of the 
Moghuls or of the Marathas. We pray Government to appoint a Commission 
to take steps to alleviate the misery of the Idar subjects. 


‘8 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


62. The Shakti publishes a supplement, in which one Amichand Nathu 
| appeals to the people to help him by subscriptions. 
Appeal by Amichand He says:—Last year I published a book—Tilak 
Nathu for subscri cage to YVirah—on the occasion of Mr. Tilak’s conviction. The 
meas a6 the sublish- authorities scented sedition in it, whereupon the 
eres Se a Sor Pannen Baroda Police arrested me at Mehelav village where 
ing Tilak Virah. oye 
Shakti (90), 8th Jan. I was staying, and nanded me over to the British 
Government who carried me away to Ahmedabad. 
The above mysterious occurrence took place suddenly and I was subjected by 
the Baroda Police to indescribable sufferings. Inthe proceedings at Ahmedabad 
Iwas fined Rs. 150, which I had to pay in order to escape being sent to 
prison although really speaking I was in no position to do so owing “to severe 
physical injuries. I had toincura debtin order to pay the fine and my 
pleader’s charges. I have, therefore, to request patriotic people to help 
me by subscribing or lending the money. The money may be sent 
to me care of the Shaktw, Surat. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th January 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 22nd January 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to senc 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action, 


‘ any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
@ the origin of the report and what the correct tacts ave. 


CONTENTS. 
PaRAGRAPHB, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Alleged grievances of passengers from Cutch landing at Bombay . 42 
Bombay Legislative Council: Alleged undue influence exerted by the 
Tdlukdari Settlement Officer in the recent election by the Sardars of 


Gujarat of their representative to the — : 26 
British rule: 
Achieve unity for the sake of the country. 9 
Allegations of sedition against the Arya Samdj_si. . 10—12 
An appeal to parents to keep a careful watch over their children while , 
out of school . ; : 7 
Anarchism in India not an exotic plant . ; 5 : 
Chitpdvan community largely responsible for the spirit of anarchism | 
prevalent in this Presidency . ’ ' ; , , 8 i} 
Laws will be respected only when they are just . , 1 4 
Parental carelessness has driven youths to eg ofanarchism . 6 
Political unrest and religious education 3 
The best way to utilise the surplus energy of the student and to | 
save him from anarchism 2 ’ 
The revolution of ideas taking place in India cannot be checked by 
the suggested intervention of religious teachers. ' 4 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speech at the opening cere- 
mony of the Bombay Japanese Gymkhana _ . ; 33 
Comments on the appointment of an expert to investigate the condition of 
the leather industry inthe Bombay Presidency. 40 } 
Comments on the extension to the Bombay Presidency of the Crimes Act i 
and the Seditious Meetings Act . . 18—15 a 
Comments on the representation to Government made by the Indian I 
Merchants’ Chamber for regulating Joint Stock enterprise . 41 i 
Council Reforms : : Real financial control over the revenues of the country a 
not given to the people by the Reforms 4 wee 
Excise : 
Collection of the tobacco tax in Bombay City : 36 
Comments on the— Administration Report for 1908-09 : . 34 & 35 
Undesirability of the location of toddy shops near public schools 
¢ at Surat . 37 | 
His Excellency the Governor’s tour in Kathidwér: Comments on His. a? 
Excellency the Governor’s speeches in Kathidwar . 27—32 “d 


Hajis: Suggestion for helping the — on their return to Bombay “after ee | 
the Ha) ° . . . ° . . . . . ° ° ° 43 | 
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Revenue ioathere : Complaint about the new system of giving stand 

ae slips to khdtedirs for payments received by Government . 39 

ae Temperance : Comments on the Bombay Government’s reply to the memo- 

ea rial submitted by the Bombay— Council , 38 

Supreme Legislative Council: Comments on the nomination of Sir 
Sassoon David and Réo Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar to the — ; . 24 & 25 


Education— ..... .... 


+e ‘Comments on the discussion i in the Bombay aba: Senate on the Gov- 

By ernment proposals for University reform —_ . . 4 oe 

| Comments on the suggested increase in the fees in Government High 
Schools .. ; ; ‘ : eos 47 
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: a Comments on the increase in fares on the B. B. & C. I. and G.I. P. Rail- 
ee ways. : ‘ ‘ : : ; : 48 


Native States— 


Ba | Alleged exactions from the Tdélukdars of the Datha Taluka (Kathidwar) to 
a meet the expenses of Political Officers on tour... : 51 
A plea for the abolition of Customs duties at Viramgaum . . 49 

‘Radhanpur: The Nawab of — should be restored to his native land and his’ 
family . 7 7 : ae 53 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1910.) 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. { ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... .».| Charles Palmer, | vee 


2 | Bombay East Indian ..., Do. .. _ «| Do. ss  oo| ded. deAbrao; Portugnese; 44 ... «| 800 


8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ace »+-| Daily cee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ove 600 
can Herald. , 


4 East and West... ...| Bombay... .»-| Monthly... ...| Bohramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 1,000 
55. 


5 | Elphinstonian ...° ...! Do. sco ove] Quarterly ..0  ...| Prof. P. B; Véocha; Phrsl; 42 9... © cool ace 


6 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Do. see | Weekly —... ...| Kamdékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. see eco} Do, ove ...| Dehramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 


8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ee eve} Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi ..  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


10 | Kéthidwar Times... | Rajkot... -+-| Daily eee ...| Jamnadds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


11 | Mahratta ee eee] POONA ae -| Weekly... ...| Krishn4ji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 


12 | Muslim Herald ... ---| Bombay... -e+| Daily ove ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


13 | Oriental Review ... cel DO ove ooo] Weekly = ae ...| ustomji Shaépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oes 700 


14 | Phoenix ... oe --| Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... ...| Daily ...  «..| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ca ak, a 2 
and Military Gazette. | if 


16 | Purity Servant... ---| Bombay ... «--| Monthly .».| Waman Saddshiv Sohoni ; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
: man ; 32. 


17 | Railway Times... ../ Do. soe . eee Weekly ...  ...| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


18 | St. Xavier’s College Lo. eee -++| Quarterly ... see| bev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... ro Ses 
Magazine. 

19 | Sind Gazette iia ---| Karachi  ... -++| Daily ‘a ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44 _... siti 500 

20 | Sind Journal oes .--| Hyderabad | Weekly... ...._ kKundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
( Amil) ; 42. 

21 | Sind Times eee +e] Karachi... -++| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 

22 | Students’ | Brotherhood) Bombay ...  ...| Quarterly... _...| Prof. P, A. Wddia; Parsi; 85 ... = «..|, 400 

Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 

23 Akhbar-e-Soudagar sie Bombay eee eee Daily ese eee Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 eee 1,500 2 q 

24 | Apakshapat vee © ove] Surat = ase we] Weckly ... _—... | Bi Maine, wife of Dinsh&h Pestonji Gha-| 6§(0 ae 
didli ; Parsi ; 30. | 

25 | A’rya Prakdsh ... »-| Bombay... wk. ie ...| Maganl4l Rdjér4m Vyd4s; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 4 
min); 41. ~f 

26 | Broach Mitra ons e-| Broach _ a. sot Do, an ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 . ee 2 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. — is 

27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oe ty op ...| Narotamdds Prénjiwandés Shethna; Hindu} 1,000 } 

te (Mesri Bartia) ; 35. oS 
98 |DeshiMites « | Surat .. | Do, .. _ ...| Maganlél Kiksbhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-|' 1,400 
' : ; nia) > 87. * | 
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| -Bania) ; 55. 
ove .+.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48... oes 700 


sen »».| Somélél Mangaldds eosgid Hindu (Mesri} 2,800 
x 1 | Bania) ; 31. 


«.| Bombay ‘iy cs Do. 00d ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50 ... 800 


Gh Gia Re © >, Sani nes Piromhéh Jehéngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Pérsi 4,400 


Frimji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 
Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 44. ws =| 200 
Jamndidds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; $4 sed 


Praja Bandhu ... —_...| Ahmedabad seat’ DO = ae | DOQhivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewd4d Bréh-} 1,850 
| man); 31. 
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es Weekly sei ...| Ichchh4ram Surajrém Deséi ; Hindu (Surti 
Do. 
Do. 


. Rast Goftar ae) || ee mae bY + _ ees| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 ...| “1,200 


i as SénjVartamin ... .... Do. ..  ...|Daily ... __—...{ Rustamji_ Narsarwdnji Vitcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
ete | fy 3 Parsi ; 43. 
41 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... | Baroda = ax. «| Weekly ...| Maneklal Ambdrém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
| 29, 
= ’ ; 42 | Suryi Prakdsh ... -+-| Surat bie veal. ee pat ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
; a Anaro-Manra’rat : 
Se a” Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 


48 | Dnyénodayi ... ...| Bombay *... —...| Weekly... —«..| Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ...  .. =| 660 
| . Rov. Tukdrdm ; 55 . 


44 | Dnyén Prakish ... ...| Poona ... «| Daily ial ...| (1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
. } 45 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... «| Do. eee ...| Weekly... oe Do. do. o+| 2:700 
a ake . 46 | Indu Prakd4sh ...| Bombay ... .-»| Daily ove ...|Judu Prakash Joint Stock Company,| 1,500 
eae ; Limited ; Manager, eae Savlaram 


Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
47 | Rdshtramat es a fe i. cea a a ae ...| Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, ah : Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
pawan Brahman). | 


Fae 


—— 48 | Subodh Patrika ... .».| Poona ad ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
ie » wat Brahmin) ; 380. 


: e ae ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 
49 | Echo eee ove «| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...|d. C0. F, D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... »| 1,000 


a 50 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ...| Do. aco ieee] | WO ws» «ee| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;| 1,000 
oe es 


z -§1 O Goano eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eer F, P. Fernandes ’ Goanese ; 25 See eee 1,000 
es Anaxo-Srxp1. 
52 | Al-Haq ... ..  «..| Kard&chi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 381; and! 1,500 


Rg Abdul Vahdbkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
5 a eamilies bt Muhammadans. 


58 | Larkana Gazette... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. vee ewe] Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 

| 24. 
- $4 | Muséfir ... .... > ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. w+ es | Kesandds Bhawadndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ...} 1,800 
- - 65 | Sind Patrika ... ...| Ldrkdna(Sind) ...| Do. ess ees| Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 
< . 56 Sindhi .. ..  ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...! Do, eco ae | Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja);°85 ...} 1,000 
7 8f \@ookhree ... ... ...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do, ..  «« ‘Jamatmal Lélchand; 87 ... sw. | 400 
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Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... oes Bombay eve -s-| Daily eee 
Amrit Mani eee .| Rajkot... »s-| Quarterly ... 
Baroda Gazette ... »..| Baroda... ~».| Weekly = as. 
Bharat Jivan oe «-| Bombay x ---| Monthly ... 
Bharat Vijaya... ooo] Baroda ase ooo] Weekly ave 
Bombay Samachar .-| Bombay ... «| Daily ove 
Broach Samachar -| Broach ... .-| Weekly .. 
Buddhi Prakdsh ... .| Ahmedabad Monthly ... 
Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay | Weekly... 
Din Mani ... ove .| Broach Do. 
Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do, ove 
Islam Gazette ... »»-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do, vee 
State). 7 
Jain Vijaya ove »».| Bombay... Do, cee 
Kaira Times pec »»-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do, 200 
Kaira Vartamdn . »».| Kaira eee Do. ee 
Kaéthidwar and Mahil Sddra ».| Do. - 
Kantha Gazette. 
Kathiawdr Samdchér-__..,.| Ahmedabad Do. - 
Khabardar .| Bombay Do. eve 
Lohana Samachar »-| Anmedabad Do. 
Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi-weekly ... 
Navsari Patrika .| Navsdri Weekly 
Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. 
Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. oe 
Praja Mitra ove .| Karachi Bi-Weekly ... 
Praja Pokér .| Surat Weekly 
Rajasth4n and Indian| Ahmedabad Do, ee 
Advertiser. 
Samalochak | Bombay ae. ee.| 1Ti-Monthly 
Satsang .| Surat Fecus ove 
Satya Vakta .| Bombay .| Fortnightly 
Shakti eee ove eee} Surat | Weekly + 
Surat Akhbér__... »| Baroda = a. oof DO. eve 
Swadesh Mitr ove ..| Karachi... cet Do. ove 
Udbodhan ... eee »+-| Ahmedabad »-| Monthly ... 
Vasant one oc Do. «| Do. ose 
Hint. 
Bharat... : .-| Bombay ... «| Weekly 
Madhukar ove - Do. ove «| Monthly ... 
Shri Venkateshvar Geant) Do ve = dee] Weekly... 
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|B. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 


.| Kazi Ismdil K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya, 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Pérsi ; 53 
.| Jivanlél Amarshi 
.| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
.| N&thalal Rangildds (Bania). 


.| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


.| Rewadshankar 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji 
.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 

.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 
.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Sh4h (Visa Shriméali 


.| Manilél Chhabaéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
.| Chunilal Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Keshavlal MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Dads 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 
.| Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 


.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 
| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


dan (Memon) ; 45, 


.|Javerbh4i Déddbhéi Patel; Hindu) 
(Patidar) ; 89. 
.| Dayabhaéi. Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Brahman) ; 28. 
Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. ' 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Bania) ; 338. 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 80; 
Muhammadans (Memons), 

Mohanl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali| 
Bania) ; 27. 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


56. 

Motil4l Chhotél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45, 

Jagjiwan Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Dave ; 


Hom)ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 


Parekh ; 


Neoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B,; Hindu. 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 
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Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ; 


40. 
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Karndtak Vritt ... 
Mana txt. 
Arya Vaibhav... 
A'rydvart ... 0 ss 
Bhala see eee 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant eee 
Ohandroday& see 
Chikitsak G00 
Deshkalvartman ... 
Dharma ... nee 
Dharwar Vritt... 
Dinbandhu oe 
Dnydn Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar oes 
Itih4s Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh ove 
Jagad Vritt eee 
Kal... eee eee 
Kalpataru.... . . os 
Kémgér Samdchér 


Dhérwir 


Do. 


Jalgaon 


desh). 


Poona 


Belgaum 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


Ratndgiri ... 


WAi (Satéra) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


: Gadag (DhérwAr)...\.: 


Chiplun sais 
‘giri). 

Belgaum ... occ 

Erandol sti ‘ 

WaAi (Satara) ee 

Dharwar ... , 

Bombay ... es 

Poona ees eae 
Kolhapur ... aia 
Bombay ... sid 
Poona oss eee 
Do, eee ees 
Sholapur ... onal. 
Bombay ... ame 


Do, eae eee 
Do... eee eee 
‘ ~' 
Weekly... ae 
Do, ees eee 
Published thrice a 
month. 
| eae 
Weekly  ... oes 
Do. eee eee 
Do, ove ove 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... ‘i 
Do. i a 
Do. a rae 
Do. ove as 
Monthly ... son 
Weekly... # 
a 
Monthly ... — 
ere 
Do. eee” eer 
Monthly ... oon 
Weekly... e0e 
Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi 
ters.) 
} Fortnightly eee 


.| Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Yadav 


G. R, Mannar; Hindu ‘(Deshasth Brih- 
man); 42. 

Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar : Hindu 
(Vaishnay Br4hman). _ 


Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdapur ;~ Hindu) 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdmpras4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 


Hari Dharmardaj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31, 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agadshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 27. 

Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
Brahman) ; 46. 
S. H. Shahane ; 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 
Be ses 
Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 50. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Bréhman) ; 44, 


Dattdtreya Balvant Parasnis; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
F. F. Gordon & Co. 
Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Braéhman) ; 26. 


| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth: 


Brdhman); 51. 
Natesh Appdii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 84. 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Krishna4ji Prabhdékar Khéadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36, 
Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


100 


6,000 


275 


100 


150 


100 


 Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Sagervent Brahman) ; 29. 


1,000 


Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
Coggpeste Delman) ; 42, | 


hie ares oo 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


1$2 Madhukar ... os ave Belgaum .... o+-| Weekly ... _ ...|Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; " Hind 815 


od be er ae « os» «=. ws BS dxaswat Brdhman) ; 32. us] { 
138 Mahdrishtri Vritt ‘ss.| Batdra =... «| Do, roe ate Ramachandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard- '. 800 | 
24 : i} 

184 | Moda Vritt ove »-.| Wai (Satara) sol © D0. ‘eee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu —— i 100 | 
Brdhman) ; 29. . ) 

185° Mumbai Punch we ...| Bombay ... scl §6=DOs ove on De ee , | eee | 
136 Mumbai Vaibhay «| Do, ove ...| Daily eee ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindul 1,500 i 
_ | ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. : i 

187 | Mumbai Vaibhav oo os oe ll: le Do. do. ...| 2,000 
138 | Mumukshu oes ..-| Poona ade Do. set ...| Lakshuman Rdamchandra Pangarkar;| - 1,500 
| | : Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman); 35. | | i) 
189 | Nasik Vritt oe «+-| Nasik cco «= ott DOv- oes ...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 i 
Brahman) ; 24. | Hi} 

140 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar * Hindu (Deshasth| - About i 
a a : pur). Oe Brahman); 44. 150 | : 


141 | Prabhat... 500 .--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 B 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. i 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-/ Weekly... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 it 

desh). 7 Brahman) ; 44. i] 


SGC TETRGIR cs les ( (ol MM ic le | oo. | Bhéu Baébaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| . 400 
Jain); age 45. 7 
144 | Prakdésh ... me »++| Satara wi ood aa ies ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 4 
pawan Brdhman) ; 38. | 

145 Pratod eee ees eee Isl4mpur eee eee Do. eee see eeeese eee i} 
: 


146 | Pudhaéri_ ... ses oee| Barod@ ae. iia Do. eee = Vasudev Purshottam Sithe ; Hindu (Dak- 1,000 
: . shani Brahman) ; 32. 


147 | Rashtrabodh nes .»-| Poona és ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghundth Bhdgvat ... see ies 300 


148 | Rashtramat oe: ---| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... .».| Shrinivads Bhikaéji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 | 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. : 


— ee ee eee a: 


149 | Rashtrodaya ... -..|Poona ...  .../ Monthly ... —...| S. — Damle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréh-| 200 
man); 30. 1 

~ 150 | Samalochak <« ... -+-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ove ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale; Hidu (Deshastha 300 H 
Brahman) 30. i 

151 | Sarika ai sli «>| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... pe ai eh rie P set i 


152 | Saty’ Shodhak ... .--| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwanj' 1,000 

Brahman) ; 27. 

153 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ---| Sholapur ... “a ae tee ...| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
is (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 

154 | Shola4pur Samachar «+1 Do. sa a. we des ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (KamAathi) ; 50... 400 | 


oe - ee ON oe ee 


—— ea 


155 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ---| Bombay ... ead. ae eee .../Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 ) 
Manager Damodar Savldrdm Yande; | 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 438. . 
-156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ci .»-| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kaéle; Hindu (Chitpd- 500 i 
wan Brahman) ; 40. | 


. 
= ~ 
A A my 


“157 | Shri Shahu vee | Satara =. e-| Weekly . ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdada 200 -: ! 
5 Brahman) ; 28. | i 
158 | Shubh Suchak .., «+! Do. id at * Bay rr ...| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 } 


| 

if 

c | } (ChitpAwan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... nen -++| Pen (Koldba) a ste ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpda- 500 _—C. 
} wan Brahman) ; 50. | 1] 

~ °160 | Sudharak ... ee I tee ae s+ ees] Vishwandth Govind Sant. 1,000 | 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
-162 | Vichéri_... eee -»-| Karwar (Kanara) ...) Thricea month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


_163 | Vijayee Mahratia... ---| Kolhapur ... ooo) Weekly = aee ..-| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hind 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


164 | Vinod ose eee « | Belgaum ... .--| Fortnightly ---| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
; (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
165 | Vividh Dnyén Vistar ...| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... e+-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... ee 700 
7 (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 

Saraswat Brdhman). 
166 | Vrittasér... soe = oee| Wi (Sata) | Weekly ... — +-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 


| ht 
-161 | Sumant ... vee ---| Kardd (Satara) ...| Do. eee -»-| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 ¥ 


; pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
167 | Vyépdri ... = nee os] Poona wwe Ses} «Dow = ws Ss ews | N&na DAdAji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 Wd 
| man) ; 42. - ~ a 


5168 | Warkari ... «| ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly __...| Vithal Keshav y Linen | Hindu (Chitpdéwan 800 
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Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


— Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Tahilsing ; Hindu 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


 takim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain 


Pando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
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Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to b@absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, ag 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


» D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Where Published. 


Name and Publication. 


GUJARATI. 
Garjana ... or 
Sourashtra oe 
ManraTHt. 


Sitaraye Hind... 


CON 2268-—5 


Name, caste and age of Hditor, 


Shankerl4] Nathji (Hindu) ; Bania. 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpavan Brahman). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Anarchism and discontent have nothing to do with’ each other; - 


. Government desire to put down both by passing 
Laws will be respected gtringent laws. But laws by themselves cannot 
— em an as) ag improve the position. ~Fire cannot put out fire. 
J ry shore! Laws were first passed by those who were quite 
indifferent to the interests of the people. At first, 
the disease was not noticed. Laws were obeyed because they were passed 
by Government. But when laws become oppressive, people begin to consider 
the origin of laws. As long as Government are disinterested and look entirely 
to the interest of subjects, the latter also believe in the Divine right of kings. 
But when Government become selfish, should not the subjects look to 
themselves? If Government begin to use laws, which are meant to subserve 
the interests of both the rulers and the ruled, to protect themselves, it is 
the duty of the subjects to examine that their interests also are protected. 
Bosanquet says :—‘ Laws are strictly speaking only the conditions of civil 
association. The people, which submit to the laws, ought to be their author.’ 
Laws are meant for the people and should be consented to by the people. 
T'hen only can they be termed laws. The laws that are at present enacted 
by Government are not disinterested and hence they do not help to put a stop 
to crimes, but are an incentive to them. The Extremists warn Government 
that the sword of laws cannot help them in this crisis. Government should first 
see that laws are not divorced from justice, as is happening now. Every law 
should be just ; then only it will be respected. ‘The sword of laws is quite 
useless to put down discontent and anarchism. Stringent laws would only 
provoke more dangerous crimes. Government should throw away the sword 
of laws and deal out justice more liberally. Will the British Government 
satisfy the aspirations of the people or will they provoke them? O God! 
what is Thy will ? | 


Z. Itis to be regretted that the fair fame of India should be tarnished 

by the evil actions of a few fanatical youths. It is, 

The best way to utilise however, the duty of the leaders of the people to find 
the surplus energy of out the causes that have fostered the evil propensi- 
the student and save him tie, and to uproot them, as they are sure to retard 
from anarchism. th f th t A ful ti 
Rdshtramat (47), 19th e progress 0 the country. careiul scrutiny 0 
and 20th Jan. the mental condition of our youths is necessary for 
this purpose. Any one who has closely examined 

the present situation must have observed that our youthful generation is fired 
with enthusiasm and ardent love for the country. Whatever they under- 
take, the thought of the good of their country is uppermost in their minds. 
Every true Englishman must welcome this selfless love of the Indian youths 
for their country, and the duty of the people as well as Government 
lies not in suppressing these patriotic instincts but in providing for them 
wholesome scope and guidance with a view of keeping them from 
injurious paths. This will certainly be a great help in the march of the 
country in the path of progress. [The same paper in its subsequent issue 


writes :—The intense patriotism of our youths on which we dwelt yesterday 


has for its origin the efforts made during the last quarter of a century by our 
leaders for the regeneration of India. Daddbhai Naoroji, Romesh Chandra 
Duit' and others opened the eyes of the people to the immense drain of the 
country’s wealth and the consequent famines, and thus paved the way for 
discontent which was further augmented by the growing poverty of the 
country, high prices and other causes. It is no wonder if the student 
class caught the contagion when discontent was so rampant everywhere. 
People lost their faith in the remedies suggested by some of their leaders as 
they were proved to be of no use. At this juncture there arose a new school 
which advocated self-reliance, swadeshi, etc. Had the enthusiasm of 
our youthful generation been allowed to find a vent in those directions their 
patriotic spirit would have found some excellent work todo. But unfor- 
tunately they were stopped in this. The work which they were domg in connec- 
tion with the Paisa and Mushti funds and as volunteers at fairs has been 
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1,:and true well-wishers of the nation ate now apprehensive 
which have been forcibly turned away from harmless tasks 


¢ 


to enable thei 


Their | | is bound to take to evil lines if it is not properly 
utilised, and the only way we can suggest in this matter is to turn them into 
swadeshi volunteers. Swadeshi has nothing to do with politics and, therefore, 
would be a useful line for our public-spirited youths to adopt. ] 


*3. ‘ While some people are inclined to attribute acts of assassination 
to the absence of religious teaching in the Punjab, 
Political unrest and the Arya Samajists, who are very earnest in the 
religious education. matter of religious training, afe accused of being 
iowa sa” Reformer sadicted to sedition. At least one of the gentlemen 
/ who have been deported in Bengal is a very prominent 
member of the Brahma Samaj. Orthodox Hindus, too, have figured in the 
Courts as anarchists and sedition-mongere. The problem of religious educa- 
tion is a difficult one, and if is not rendered more easy of solution by its 
being made a political shibboleth. Indeed, we regard the constant mention 
of. religious education in connection with political unrest as a distinctly 
disquieting feature of the times. The effect of intense religious feeling on 
human nature is analogous to that of the ‘fixing solution’ in photography. 
It does not make the picture, but simply ‘ fixes ’ it by superposing itself on the 
volatile medium. What Mr. Frederic Harrison has written of the influence 
of Calvinism may be said of religious fanaticism generally. ‘It depended 
very much on the zealot’s own nature whether the result was good or bad. 
veceeeeee Lt was @ form of belief which could bring out all the good and all the 
evil of the heart. It made some noble natures heroic; it made some base 
natures devilish’. ” 


4. Many persons have tried to diagnose anarchism, but they have come 
to no reasonable conclusions. ‘They first tried to 

The revolution of ideas connect the crime with Brahmins, but the proposition 
taking place in India can- jg on the face of it an absurdity. The Anglo-Indian 
not be checked by the papers have now turned their attention to the Bhag- 
suggested intervention of vadgita and hold it responsible for creating in the 
religious teachers. / 

Kesari (128), 18th Jan.; ™inds of Dhingra and Kanhere the contentment and 
Mumbai Punch (135), 12th nonchalance with which they faced death. They 
Jan. would have proscribed the book if they could. But 

as they cannot doit they have called on the old 
Pandits and Shastris to teach the people that the Bhagvadgita can offer no 
solace to such murderers and to educate the people as to their political duties. 
The old order has changed, giving place to the new. ‘The old ideas about 
religion, society and domestic relations have been deliberately destroyed by 
the English people, and the same course of thought has invaded politics also, 
It is a strange turn of fate that those who were once jubilant over the 
religious boycott of the Pandits should now set themselves about entreating 


them to boycott particular persons. And who should enforce this boycott ? 


Should the widow-marrying persons and the image-breakers and those who eat 
with Europeans doit? The boycott desired is being automatically carried out, 
Who cares to maintain any relations with murderers? They are hanged and 
their accomplices are either hanged or sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
Then who is to boycott whom? Their poor female relations? The injustice 
of imposing the punitive Police pales before such a wrong. Religious educa- 
tion may be imparted. People may be taught that the glories to be won in 
after-life are more meritorious than the joys of the present world. By such 
teachings, mental balance may be restored and pessimistic outrages may be put. 
a stop to. But the old political ideas can never be received in India by such 
means. Even if the English leave India, the political education we have got 
from them will continue to live. The revolution of ideas is not a thing 

et to come, but has already been effected. To try to stop it by religious 
yoott by Pandits would be fruitless. [The Mumbai Punch also writes 
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sarcastically of the suggestion that the Shastris and Purdniks should’ bé called’ 


abou to denounce the prevalent political tendencies with” & View ‘to’ aS 
ut a healthy change in them.] . : 


5. “It appears to us that a good deal of nonsense is being talked as to 
| anarchism in India being-an exotic, an evil excres- 


Anarchism in India not gence which owes its cause ina large measure to. dig- 


an exotic plant. 


— content due to the tactics of an interested bureaucracy. . 
aga ee ena Bene study of Indian history will show that nothing. 
; could. be further from the truth. The spirit of. 


lawlessness has always been rife among a certain section of the Indian popu- 
lation. It is only the manifestation of this spirit which has changed. How 
about the Pindaris who in the early days of British rule ravaged the whole of 
Western India with fire and sword? Were dacoities with murder and violence 
unknown before the British [iadj ? Were there no Thugs destroying hundreds 
of innocent lives? The bomb and the bullet for the assassination of officials 
were not in use because these were then unknown, but was no court official 
done to death by the dagger of the assassin or by the more safe and secret 
method of poison ?.......... In course of time and under the influence of 
familiarity some of these lawless elements began to awake and put out feelers 


in the shape of seditious words and writings which were made use of by those , 


who had their own ends to gain. The Government by treating these with 
indifference encouraged the lawless elements, and words have been succeeded 
by blows. We are quite ready to admit that the inhabitants of India are 
peaceable and law-abiding as a whole, but to state that anarchism, which: in 


its modern shape is only the form taken under civilisation by the lawlessness: 
which is inherent in human nature and which in other conditions of society 
manifests itself in other ways, is not natural to India or that it has been ’ 


brought about by British rule is a perversion of the truth which cannot be 
supported by reference to the previous history of the country.” — 


6. The Deccani students have deteriorated from their former posi- 


tion in the intellectual world by meddling in the 

Parental carelessness matters which do not concern them. Every adult 
has driven youths to paths has aright to take part in the political agitation. 
of anarchism. 160), 17th At times the agitation may assume the form of even 


ee Oa keen fight as in the case of Transvaal Indians. In 


India also a time may come when it will be our’ 
duty to break deiiberately unjust laws in order to get them repealed and to 


refuse to pay taxes. We respect those who break laws and are ready to suffer 
the punishment, however inconsiderate and foolish we may deem their action, 
as long as they are not working for the overthrow of Government established 
by law. But we have very few devoted and sincere men like Mr. Gandhi. 
Wo have cowardly soldiers who try to escape the fate by philosophical 


juggleries and by swearing falsely. We have, therefore, not advanced a step 


in this direction. But students have very little to do with politics whether 
it be a mendicant agitation or the movement of passive resistance. It is 
dishonest to deceive the children of other people and spoil their career. 
We have not landed ourselves into the present difficulties unconsciously. 
For years together, students are being corrupted from their path of duty and 
the parents have not protested in the matter. In every Shimga and 
Ganpati festival, boys are getting more rowdy. In every. Extremist festival, 
young minds are being filled with objectionable ideas. At times, an example 
is set by breaking the heads of their own countrymen by some pérson. 
And yet these men are ready to cry thief and disavow their connection with 
the incidents. Newspapers, lectures and pamphlets are assisting in this 
destructive propaganda. It is no wonder that our boys turn out murderers 
and swing from the gallows. We should first know that we ourselves are 
corrupt before charging students with being corrupted. Young children 
may have been actually guilty, but it is our daily conduct and utter careless- 
ness that have driven them to this guilty path. Even acknowledged leaders 
cf our society are mean. They admit that nowhere has liberalism triumphed 
in the world, that teachers are slaves and are after their bread, that Govern- 
ment have an underhand dealing in everything and that they also have 
con 2268—4 
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to; fl: their. belly ‘and to work andethand.- 
Valarie’ by such means, and if is not.; 
| “the ground. At the meeting held in the New - 
at Poona many schemes, prominent among which was the 
 §$0afding Hou - tah ‘were suggested. Vigilance committees also may be 
“ sppointed to keep an eye on the students gf Poona. But until the prevailing 
slitioal ideas are changed, and the peopl grasp constitutional principles of - 
gitation, Chapekar and Kanhere will continue in our midst. Clear political 
i are necessary and people should give up the idea that they can accom. 
aa plish anything and everything by brute force. -‘ A population of thirty crores’ - 
ae is deluding us a good deal. We must remember that moral strength is 
ge necessary to achieve any political success. The old religious ties have been 
ae broken up by Western education. They should be replaced by sound 
moral education. Kvery parent is now-a-days admitting the necessity of 
keeping students aloof from politics. But we do not think that students © 
themselves desire such an exclusion. Direct prohibition would only increase 
their curiosity and make them yearn for tasting the forbidden fruit. Sound 
political education on right lines should be imparted to them in schools and 
colleges. The question of the discipline of students should be taken up in 
hand not because Government may be humoured but because the fortune 
of our own boys is concerned in it. 


7. All are now convinced that the wire-pullers of the conspiracy in 

: which young students have played so conspicuous 
An appeal to parents a part lie concealed behind the scenes. Among the 

to keep. a careful watch Gauges that have contributed to the disturbance in 


over their children while ty political atmosphere of India may be mentioned 
out of school. 


the neglect of the legitimate aspirations of the 
PP ge eae 4), Indians by the authorities and their unqualified and 
a uncalled-for abuse by some of the Anglo-Indian papers 
i as also the rabid writings of a section of the native press. The educational 
policy of Government and the attitude of the parents and of guardians were not 
strong enough to prevent the political agitators making an easy prey of young 
‘ minds. A very critical position confronts our countrymen who, we believe, are 
a in a better position to devise means to cope with it than Anglo-Indians. 
yf It is our first and foremost duty to co-operate with Governmeat in rooting 
out sedition from our midst. Parents and guardians so far thought that their 
duty ended by sending their children and wards to schools and watching 
their progress by the examination results. The evils of this kind of in- 
difference and neglect have been brought home to us by recent-events which 
threaten to retard our national progress which is possible only under ‘the 
zwgis of the British Government. It is, therefore, the duty of all parents and 
guardians to form clear and definite ideas about the political situation which 
confronts them to-day and to inculcate healthy ideas in the minds of their 
children.and wards and to warn them of the dangers of being led away by 
fallacious reasoning and sentimental nonsense. [In a subsequent issue the 
paper writes:—Parents and guardians cannot be said to have discharged 
their onerous duty unless they co-operate with the school authorities in 
maintaining strict discipline amongst the students while out of school, and 
keep a watch over the company may keep, the newspapers they read and the 
meetings they-attend.] 


8. Ever since the dastardly outrage at Nasik the people in general have 
been discussing the causes that have led matters to 

Chitpévan community guch a pass and the methods for rooting out anar- 
largely responsible for the chism from India. Tt is natural that in the discus- 


“ ee eee ne Preval sion of such a topic, the Anglo-Indians should wax 
i Jagad Vritt (122), i6th hot and lose the balance of their minds and suggest 
ie Jan, drastic remedies. ‘Those Indians who are averse 


to anarchical methods are desirous that the real 
Bh cal rits should be dealt with in the mannerthey deserve. There is, however, 
ee ass of people that thinks such anarchical deeds necessary | to frighten 
er hee the Suthorities | into making political concessions to the Indian people 


te 


and te prevent them from doing injustice. ‘These men-think it to. be’ futile 
to appeal to Government and.they, therefore, resort to violence under the 
name of passive resistance, ‘The Bengalis took the lead in this movement 
under cover of swadeshi and boycott, The Chitpdvan Brahmins were fore- 


most in following the example of the Bengalis and in disseminating disaffec-: 
tion in Maharashtra by violent speeches and writings as also by organising: 
religio-political celebrations, And howsoever the Chitpdvans may try. to. 
absolve themselves from the blame, the facts are against them. The Chitpd-, 


van Brahmins enjoyed power and authority only lately, and the memory of ita 
loss is apparently rankling in their breasts. It is, therefore, natural for those 
Chitpavans that have received the stimulating influence of English educa- 
tion to try to regain their lost power by acts of daring and foolhardiness. 
It is a matter for no small gratification that there are a few level-headed and 
far-sighted men amongst the Chitpavans who are sparing no pains to check 
these evil tendencies, but their influence is nid and they are getting abuse and 
calumny in return for their pains. We, however, deplore the tendency mani- 
fested in certain quarters to hold all the Brahmins and their religion respon- 
sible for the anarchic spirit abroad. 


9. A correspondent sends some verses to the Rdshtramat on the 

Makar Sankraént in the course of which he says :— 

Remember the deeds of your ancestors and achieve 

opr ys unity for the nity. Do not sit with folded hands trusting on luck. 

ed wt sogees O Glory has departed, happiness and wealth have left 

ashtramat (47), 17th 

Fan us. When will the motherland be gladdened by 

their restoration! Arise and put forth your efforts 

to regenerate your country, leaving offsloth! Just as 

Shiva, the lord of the demons, drank poison for the good of the people, so 

should we be prepared to destroy the enemies of our welfare. Never resort 
to the path of thoughtlessness, but always walk by the moral path. 


10. “ His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has given the 
Arya Samaj the benefit of the maxim that every one 


Allegations of sedition 


against the Arya Saméj. suilty. Itis a peculiarly British maxim of justice. 
Indian Spectator (7), For the continental nations and the jurists among 
22nd Jan. those nations do not all act upon nt. ‘To the Arya 


Samaj, however, something more than the benefit of 
that maxim is due; for that movement was started long before sedition among 
educated classes was heard of. It has branches outside the Punjab which 
are in no way connected with any political movement. ‘There are sedition- 
ists in all countries and they profess religions of all kinds. But the 
churches to which they belong are not responsible for their political 
activities. It may be that the Arya Samajists who had been suspected 
of sedition bear a somewhat remarkable proportion to the whole body. 
The phenomenon may require an explanation, but it does not change 
the character of the Samaj. Some sort of explanation seems to be 
possible.. There is a nationalism in religion as there is in politics. Both 
are innocent in themselves when kept within bounds; both are apt to. 
degenerate into fanaticism. Fanaticism, when directed against the ruling 
classes, becomes sedition. Asa religious body the Arya Samaj seeks to 
establish the superiority of the Vedas as against the scriptures of other nations, 
and it believes that the highest wisdom that can be vouchsafed to man by 
God is to be found in the former. The ordinary Hindu, in consequence of 
of his pantheism, is inclined to be tolerant. He is generally on the defensive : 
he likes no interference, but if he is left to himself, he is not aggressive. Live 
and let live, is his motto, for the Author of all manifests Himself in so many 
different ways that he is not disposed to quarrel with others if others do not. 
quarrel with him. The Arya Samaj combines the patriotism of the Hindu, 
the fervour of the monotheist, and the missionary spirit of the Christian and 
Muhammadan, which it seeks to emulate. “Hence excitable persons in it 
easily overstep the boundaries of religion and stray into politics. This is not. 
the fault of the Samaj, but of the particular individuals concerned,” ; 


must be supposed to be innocent until he is proved 
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j. which: és) being’ carried: on: in the’ 
ae vost at.this: moment, is far more extensive in’ 


indi FAD tan col nyt that. of three: years azo, ‘Then. only' 


‘e\t. dandividuals were aimed. against; now. the nets laid: 
Ge aalidh athnte: hodies of men and .associations, and holo-* 


sky shoots much higher than he that means a.tree. .The colossal dimensions: 
of a repressive movement, while they add solemnity to the proceedings, have: 
also another favourable result. .They automatically create a presumption in’ 
favour of the authors of the movement, and silence the voice of public opinion 


to repression, As a matter. of fact, however, the ‘wider the field of 
repression, the: narrower is the chance of the acts of repression being 
just and reasonable. The Patidla case had the appearance of a terrible 
affair:in the beginning. It looked as if there was going to be veritable 
mutiny in that State! - Even Baroda was skilfully made out for the moment 
to be connected: with Patidla! Prompt measures were taken to arrest 


tribunal was appointed, and the prosecuting Counsel looked brave and grim 
in all conscience when he opened the case. Soon, however, a reaction came. 
About thirty-five accused had to be let off for want of any scrap of evidence 
against them ; Baroda promptly responded to the onslaught and completely 
proved that an Arya Samaj conspiracy in that State was the merest myth; 

the rest of the accused have made a petition to the Maharaja of Patiala 
explaining their position, and probably commonsense will in the end prevail 
over all. The game attempted with the Arya Samaj is indeed a bolder one. 
To the Punjab Government the Samaj probably means certain notable indi- 
viduals only. There ure other and equally notable individuals in the same 
Samaj whom Government is bound to take into consideration in judging of 


wea, 
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test in the matter........... The question they ask is not ‘What could be 
said against the loyalty of the hundreds of the notable men in the Samaj 
taken at random ?’ but ‘ What could be said for the loyalty of the one or two 
men they would name among them ?”........... . And if the subordinate 
officials under Sir Louis Dane had been allowed to have their own way, the 
Arya Sama) would have been ere long suppressed under the new. Crimes Act, 
which is now of universal application. Nothing can be more convincing than 
the efforts which the Samaj.as a body has been making to demonstrate the 
fact that the cardinal principle of the Samaj is loyalty to the Government, and 
that the work of the Samaj is strictly religious and social reformation. In reply 
to the memorial presented by the President of the Lahore Arya Samaj, Sir IL. 
Dane has not made a secret of his opinion that the Arya Sam4j is an associa- 
tion, capable, if not guided by wisdom, of producing a great deal of mischief, 


is the body of which.the same could not be said? Where has the inspiration 
and the guidance of the reverse of wisdom led to anything but mischief ? 
His Honour, however, has graciously rounded off the reply, assuring the 
President that he is not yet convinced that the Samaj as a body is seditious. 
And for this mercy thanks | a ) 


Arya Samaj repudiating the allegation that it is a 
Indian Social Reformer political movement aiming at the subversion of British 


have been sufficient to protect if from such aspersions. We trust that the 
emphatio repudiation by the Samajes will once for all put an end to the a: 
Persecution never yet killed a creed, and if the Arya Samaj has init a 

element of God’s truth, it will thrive all the more for the - persecution to which 
it is beimg subjected. History, said Sir George Clarke the other day, is not a 


sdmipistrators than of the generality of our educated men.” 
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more effectively than in the case when individuals are individually subjected - 


hundreds of people and to search hundreds of ~houses. A _ special’ 


A the Samaj. But the Punjab Government would seem to prefer a qualitative: 


apts seem’ to be: the order of the day........:. He who aims at the . 


~~ 


i more especially when local branches of the Samaj come under the control of 
} members who may have seditious inclinations. But where in the world 


#49. « We “Sen much pleasure i in printing the resolution passed by the 


(9), 23rd Jan. rule in India. The great work which the Samdj has 
done in the social and educational spheres should. 


point in. India. The observation is even:.more true of =n of our 


BT 


13. .“ After the attempt made on His Excellency the Viceroy’s life and 
Comments ‘on the *2¢ Nasik tragedy, the Government of India could 
extension to the Bombay 206 very well delay the extension to this Presidency 
Presidency of the Orianes of the special laws which were originally passed for 
Act and the Seditious Bengal. The special procedure in trials can only 
Meetings Act. prevent sensational developments being talked about 
Indian Spectator (7), by the public for an ufinecessarily long time, while 
22nd Jan. the suppression of unlawful associations and the pro- 
hibition of public meetings are more effective measures. It seems that public 
meetings for the preaching of sedition have become rather rare in this 
Presidency, and perhaps in other provinces as well, for their danger is now 
well known to the organisers. .But meetings ostensibly for religious 
purposes, and hence difficult to prohibit, and private meetings must be 
common enough ; otherwise, the state of things discovered by the Police after 
the Nasik murder could not have been possible. The special laws have been 
extended to other provinces as well: one may feel as if the stable was shut 
after the steed was stolen, but having regard to the secrecy with which 
anarchism has been spreading, one cannot blame the Government for tardiness 
in applying extraordinary measures to all parts of India before their need 
was fairly demonstrated.’\ 


14. The Praja Bandhu views with disapproval the extension of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act to the Bom- 
Praja Bandhu (38), bay Presidency, and considers it a blunder oo the 
16th Jan. part of the authorities to have placed this part of 
the country under a stigma without any reasonable 
ground for doing so. It further remarks:—As regards the Ahmedabad in- 
cident, the whole story is shrouded in mystery. The Police have not yet 
got hold of the culprit nor have they come upon any hidden store of explosive 
substances in the city, which may confidently lead one to believe in the 
existence of anarchy in the heart of Gujardt. All this combined with the 
reticence of the Police, confirms the general belief that the attempt on the life 
of the Viceroy at Ahmedabad was the doing of a badmash not belonging to 
Gujarat. Though the same cannot be said about the dastardly murder 
of Mr. Jackson, there is no ground to characterise it as a political offence. 
A careful scrutiny of these incidents will undoubtedly go to disprove the 
existence in this Presidency of anarchical tendencies, such as have been 
exhibited in Bengal and elsewhere. Besides, the application of the Crimes 
Act puts vast powers into the hands of the Police and gives rise to a 
good deal of apprehension amongst the people lest the innocent should 
be punished along with the guilty. No doubt the Special Tribunal 
created under the ‘Act. will speedily terminate all legal proceedings taken 
before it, but a good deal of doubt is likely to be thrown on its work if it is 
not allowed to be tested before a Court of Criminal Appeal. We hope Gov- 
ernment will soon realise the necessity of instituting such an Appeal Court 
in the near future. 


15. It is alleged by the partisans of the Crimes Act which has been 
Kal (124), Qist Jan.: lately extended to this Presidency that it is because 
Rashtramat (47), 2st Jan. the members of a jury might hold prejudiced views 
with regard to the merits ‘of a particular case that a 

tribunal of three High Court Judges has been provided for by the Act. But 
where is the guarantee that the circumstances which may influence jurors will 
leave the minds of the three Judges entirely uncontaminated ? Moreover, do all 
Judges possess the strength of mind of Sir Lawrence Jenkins ? In our opinion, 
even High Court Judges of ordinary calibre are liable to have their views 
perverted by their environments. For instance, while Mr. Stead, whose 
loyalty can never be doubted, declares Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s article on 
the bomb not to be seditious, Justice Chandavarkar has condemned it 
as such. Of course, Justice Chandavarkar is no less a lover of liberty than 
Mr. Stead, but we think that the difference of opinion in the above instance 
is traceable to the different atmosphere in: which the latter moves. We, 
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hoe nt all ndvienibles to add to the already unlimited 

sy at the present juncture. The extension 

A t to this. Presidency is also not justifiable, 

ition of even ‘innocent gatherings. Anarchists 

» da mae never assemble ina public manner. They will, 

irks pakstohed: iby ‘the Act, while unoffending people will suffer for 

[The ‘Rdshtramat writes:—The extension of the Seditious Meetings 

“a to the Bombay and other Presidencies, as well as the recent utterances 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and our own Governor clearly show 
that the minds of the authorities have been darkened by clouds of: suspicion. 
‘This attitude of suspicion will do good, neither to the rulers nor to the ruled. 
In 1894 the French Government took severe measures to put down anarchism. 
But within two months of their enforcement President Carnot was murdered, 
nay, the anarchic movement spread so far and wide throughout Europe that 
year and there took place so many bomb outrages that it is considered to be the 
most terrible year in the history of anarchism on that Continent. In 1898, 
on the assassination of the Empress of Austria all the nations of Europe took 
combined action to suppress the anarchic cult, but within six months the King 
of Italy and the President of the United States were murdered! Legal weapons 
thus appear powerless to deal with this disease of anarchism. We, of 
course, do not mean to say that this history of anarchism will be repeated in 
this country. We only mention certain historical facts for consideration. 
We believe that the policy of mistrust is at the root of all this evil. Even the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale has warned Government that a policy of mistrust 
would be suicidal and that measures based on that policy would, instead of 
putting a stop to undesirable developments, help to increase them. England’s 
administration of India has hitherto been based on the maxim, ‘ Be just 
and fear not’, but if now appears to be the desire of the bureaucrats to 
abandon that principle. Itis yet to be seen what fruit this change of policy 
will bear. Public opinion has declared itself against it, and if Govern- 


ment fail to benefit by it, the whole responsibility will lie with its officers and 
not with the people.| 


16. No doubt anarchists are a terror both to the rulers and the 
ruled, and itis, therefore, the duty of the latter to 
Comments on the CO-operate with the authorities in tracing the 
Bombay Government Re- Culprits. But it is natural for the people to remain 
solution on the Nasik i1n the background as they are not in the confidence 
outrage. of the Police. It would be a mistake on the part of 
Praja Bandhu (38), the authorities to consider a whole people as siding 
16th Jan. with anarchists simply because their ignorance or 
terror born of the want of confidence in the Police 
silences them. Some such blunder has been committed by Sir Louis Dane 
also in replying tothe Hindu Deputation. If loyalty is to be measured by 
personal sacrifice on occasions like the recent murders in London and Nasik, © 
then it follows that the people must always remain on the look-out for some 


such outrages to prove their loyalty to the Crown. Such loyalty at any rate 
would be of a dangerous character. 


17. “ We are sure all persons who can think seriously and have a heart will 
desire to remove the causes ofthe ‘ cult of murder.’ 
Sind Journal (20), 


Jen. ; ), 18th But the words in which this desire is expressed, while 


in no way offensive like Sir Louis Dane’s lecture, 
are even more mystifying. What are the ‘causes’ which have led to the 


campaign of assassination, and how are the people to help in removing 


them? Many of us think for instance that anarchism, an exotic 
in India, is an evil excrescence which. has appeared in a very small 


part of the body politic through which, however, general discontent has been 
excited in great part by the tactics of the interested bureaucracy. If it is 


so, the remedy lies in the hands of Government. The Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy, however, will demur to the diagnosis. Whoever may be right, the 
faet remains that on account of a radical difference of ‘opinion as to the 
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“ causes. ’,.the law-abiding people who certainly detest the erimes, ‘ognvhardly 
‘co-operate i in. the, application of a remedy. whieh,.they;; gonsider ‘to be based 
on wrong: diagnosis. ‘Batif-caneésiaré-#hown in: the removal of which the 
people can’ ‘00-Operate they will, we:trust, not-be wanting. As to full support 
‘being given to.‘ every effort‘ to bring to justice the. ree implicated ’- in the 
Nasik outrage which need not yet be regarded as a ‘conspiracy’, we trust 
it will be loyally and willingly given by those tg are in a position to do so. 
But this, of course, does not mean that the law-abiding people must turn 
detectives and do the duties of the Police.” 


18. “The public meeting of the Hindu community implores the 
heads of religious institutions and leaders of various 

Comments on the public castes and sections to take early steps for, the 
meeting of Hindus held propagation of sound views among the younger 
ee aa st soa generation. What mischief has been done by 
*Gujardti (29), 28rd certain journals, both Indian and Anglo-Indian, by 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Bombay the dissemination of prejudiced views and extreme 
Samachar (66), 21st Jan. doctrines, is now well known. The absolutely 
unscrupulous manner in which the Honourable 

Mr. Gokhale, for instance, was libelled in the Deccan is equally well 
known, and we wish the public meeting ‘had called upon Indian and Anglo- 
Indian papers to exercise greater self-restraint and to exhibit greater care and 
caution in their writings than some of them have done in the past. In our 
opinion such a call was even more urgent than the call upon the heads of reli- 
gious institutions who no longer fill the same influential position in Indian 
society as they did before. The immediate need of the hour is the guidance 
of public opinion on right lines, and we do not think that duty can be more 
speedily and effectually discharged by any other agency than the public press. 
Parents and guardians, teachers and professors, religious heads and social 
leaders can do a good deal in their own way. But certain misguided or 
irresponsible papers have done great mischief by filling young minds with 
vicious doctrines or embittering the minds of the rulers and the ruled, 
and the enlightened public voice must declare itself emphatically against 
such infamous writings. In this connection we cannot help saying that cer- 
tain Anglo-Indian papers have wrought incalculable harm by their unscru- 
pulous and exasperating effusions. Publicists who seek to murder the reputation 
of collective bodies for the execrable acts of individual fanatics deserve to be- 
denounced as strongly as Mr. Jackson’s despicable assassin. The result 
of embittering the relations of communities by sweeping denunciations or by 
means of cowardly insinuations are of a far reaching character, and it is 
significant that the public meeting of the Hindu community has expressed its 
disapproval of the conduct of those who have made wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate charges for the mad acts of individual offenders. We doubt if religious 
and moral instruction can, as such, be imparted in Government schools and 
colleges. That can be done with some advantage in private institutions. 
But much will depend upon the moral and religious atmosphere of Hindu 
homes, the guidance of parents and guardians, the personality of teachers and 
professors and the kind of literature that is supplied to the younger generation. 
There is no doubt that new ideas and influences, new impulses and forces, new 
hopes and aspirations have come to stay in this land. Their growth or 
advance cannot be checked for any length of time by artificial barriers and 
temporary shifts, and it rests with the Government and the intelligent public 
t> give them a beneficent direction by the exercise of the highest kind of 
statesmanship.” [The Bombay Samdchdr appreciates the tone of 
the speeches delivered and the resolutions adopted at the meeting and 
remarks that the meeting reflects the inmost feelings entertained by the 
community. The paper further appreciates the meeting’s reccgnition of the 
necessity of the early introduction of a proper system of moral and religious 
instruction in schools and colleges and strict discipline at home so far as the 
rising generation is concerned, and in conclusion hopes that though the 
question of religious education is beset with numerous difficulties some 
practical steps would be taken at an early date to settle once for all this intri-. 
cate and ever-recurring problem. | 
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{6 day of the Hindu protest. meetin 
#remarks’:~—We hope ‘that ‘the oie. 


| Ot a.) % a La Sewer 1 jot i. Be Ut Hindu - to express 
Been: a iit BADE ve . So" bho arm ‘the dastardly murder of Mr. Jack- | 
Oa hae situation ‘with a‘ coolhead: It would be the duty of the 


CS et ee i eno pto.condemn the outrage but also to’ call upon Government 
+ - -#@- "prosecute those Anglo-Indian journals that are trying to create race 
ie na by their inherent writings at the present occasion. We also hope 
FS : ‘bat instead of mere gramophoning the arguments of the Anglo-Indians 
Be and throwing the Whole blame upon certain public speakers and newspapers, 
‘the meeting will have something reasonable to say about the real origin of the 
évil tendencies making their presence felt in our society. Many of our 
leaders who are at present engaged in denouncing the Nasik outrage are to 
>a certain extent responsible for the present situation, for it is they who failed 

indifference to give timely warning of the coming dangers when 
they aor kad noticed their existence. We have also to suggest that a defence 
fund:to afford legal assistance to such of the accused in the Nasik case as are 
not in a position to engage pleaders should be started at the meeting. This 
a fund is, of course, meant to help in the administration of proper justice, and 
Pe not to defeat it. 


20. “Now that certain leaders of the various Hindu communities of 
Réshtramat (47), 2st Bombay have had their heart's desire, we trust that, 
Jan. Eng. col. like the child in Pears’ famous advertisement, they 
. aoe will be supremely happy.......... There were more 
than 20 speeches—prodigious! ‘The success, therefore, must be taken to be 
superlative....... The array of orators was such as to stagger humanity. 
. We heartily sympathise with—we mean congratulate—the promoters. There 
was nothing new in any of the speeches, except perhaps a delightful little 
metaphor in that of Mr. Khare. His parable of the Father and the Son 
would have done credit to an Archbishop. There is, however, just one flaw 
in it—neither wide as a churchdoor nor deep as a certain unmentionable 
. place—but it was enough to discredit the whole poetic flight. What if the 
father rather turns out to be of the genus ‘step’? But such heroics need not 

be taken seriously and nobody will.” 


Sy 21. The Guardti passes adverse comments on the Advisory Committee 
a recently appointed by Government to help the 
ee Comments on the ap- students of this Presidency proceeding to Europe for 
¥ pointment of the Advisory further study and observes :—Except an insignificant 
Committee for the Bom- nq particular class, the students of this Presidency 
bay Presidency for the +6 on the whole free from any pernicious influence 
guidance of Indian stu- 
i dents. proceeding to 2d hence we do not see any necessity for the 
: | England. . appointment of such Committees. Government, 
@ Gujardti (29), 16th Jan. however, look upon them with an eye of suspicion 
and consider them to be mischief-mongers. In our 
opinion the suspicion of Government is unfounded and is the result of 


prejudice. 


Be. 22. “From the personal point of view, the noteworthy features of the 
i}. election so far have been the defeat of Sir Henry Cotton 
F Comments _on the and the return of Professor Lees-Smith. Moderate 
Parliamentary elections men may have found Sir Henry Cotton altogether 
PO Rieer-; Hind 34 too enthusiastic at times; but there could be no 
93rd ig Eng. Bg > - doubt as to the genuineness of the regard for the good 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (83), 2°onqg mame of England and the earnestness of sympathy 


Jan. and concern for the welfare of India that Sir Henry 
. Cotton} brought to the discharge of his duties in 
a. | Peiliament.: ‘1a his: old age ‘Sir Henry .has nobly redeemed the pledge 


of sincere and: whole-hearted devotion to the cause of India he gave 
an nal early eighties as the author of ‘New India’, and one cannot 
ett t his defeat and that of his son, who, as editor of India, has 
wing in the footsteps of :his distinguished father. Of Professor Lees- 
Smith one need hardly say much. We all know the new member, and his 
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prasonoe at Bt. Stepliens © willbe & guarantee’ that’ Indiam imterests! will 
hot lackin zealous: championship. when they stand: in need of :it.’”: [The 
Jém-e-Jamshed condemns the exultation of certain’ Anglo-Indian papers at 

the. vpn of Sir Henry — —_ eee his anaes towards cachen 
ee 


238. The control ofthe Indian finanzes is~ entirely i in: the hands.of Gov- 
ernment. The tax-payers have yet no voice in the 
) disbursement of the country’s revenues in spite of : 
over, the revenues of the ths Reforms. Till 1892, they were quite unaware of — : 
country not given to the ee { 

eople by the Reforms. the costs and expenditure of the Indian finances. 

Kesari (128), 18th Jan. After 1892, they were allowed to discuss the draft 

: Budget, but they had no control over any of the 

items of expenditure or of taxation. Though they paid crores and crores in 

taxes, they were quite helpless and could only witness the starvation of the 
necessities of education and huge expenditure by outsiders on military works 

and fat pays to high officials. No doubt, under the present regulations 
members of the Council can propose resolutions and bring amendments during 

the Budget debate. It is also possible that if the non-official members. 
combine and protest, their words will have a great weight with Government. 
- But a combination of non-official members is almost an impossibility, until. 

a majority of ‘elected’ members are allowed in the Councils. Provincial 
Governments have no fiscal autonomy. If is all a matter between the 
Supreme and the Provincial Governments. ‘T’he people who pay the taxes 

have nothing to do with the finances. Under the old regulations, the Budget 

debate was a sort of post mortem examination. ‘The financial year com- 
menced cn the lst of April, and the Budget was passed formally some- 

where in August. This anomaly has been removed under the present 
regulations and the sanction of the Councils has to be taken on the 
Budget before the commencement of the new financlal year. But some 
important heads of revenue and expenditure have been excluded from 
discussion altogether. Members can thus deal only with minor heads 

not involving any considerable amounts. Even then the works recklessly 

begun by Government on their own move when there was no popular check 
cannot be closed all at once. Any economy, suggested by the members, is. 

sure to be put down by Government as an impracticable measure. Govern- 

ment have -reserved to themselves the power of giving effect to the 
resolutions of the Councils. The net result is that the people have gained 

no control whatsoever on the finances of the country. Whatever would be 
gained by them would be by favour or by mendicancy. Hven more than | 

the legislative power, the control of the finances is a privilege to be valued 

by the people. ‘I'he power of the purse is efficacious in every land. ‘Though 

the English people gained real political power only a few years ago, 
they controlled the finances from the thirteenth century onwards. ‘l'yran- 
nical kings tried to collect taxes and spend them according to their sweet’ 
will, but Charles I had to pay for it with his head. In England, at present, 
the House of Commons alone controls the finances, and if it refuses to pass 
the Budget, the whole administration falls to the ground. Considering our 
position from this point of view, we have to admit that we have not even 
measured any step towards progress. Our future progress depends entirely 
on the extent of the control we shall gain over the finances of the country. 


Real financial control 


24. “ We are glad to note that the commercial interests of Bombay are 

to be represented on the Supreme Legislative Council 

Comments on thenomi- by so able and level-headed a man as Sir Sassoon 
nation of Sir Sassoon David. Sir Sassoon is well-known in Bombay as a 
David and Rado Bahidur quiet and unpretentious but far-seeing man, and the 
KR. N. Mudholkar to the pajdness of his Municipal Budget statement, to which 


ae MOgisietive ai, Pherozeshah Mehta took exception a week or two 


*Pdrsi (37), 28rd Jan, 80, Was rather the result of an habitual business 
Eng. cols. ; Indian Spec- reticence than any failure to see and appreciate the 
tator (7), 22nd Jan. - various issues involved. Sir Sassoon has a great many 

cae ; irons of his own in the fire, but he is one of 
those busy men who always have time to spare for other people’s interests 
CON 2268—6 
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bis } in speech-making at 

| nay commercial interests. of 

ave-every confidence in h ‘watobfulness and in his ability 
r Kk spot.” [The Indian .Spectator also expresses 
rg mt of Bir Bassoon David. ] 


Sats “26. * Ber By cbyor ee ‘pa will highly Sa tae ~ = ba vee 
bie overnment of India o o Bahadur 

Face a Prade (46), Mudhotkar Ikar as a member of the Supreme Legislative 
. , Coungil...... Rao Bahadur Mudholkar is a man of 
the people, ‘a conspicuous Congressman, ear-marked for the Presidentship at 
er no distantdate, and one who has rendered yeoman's services to the province 
a of which he is premier pleader and leading politician. His services as 
Secretary to the Industrial Conference belong to all India. His nomination 
ae is, besides, a tardy measure of justice to Berar, that has been so slovenly 
treated i in the Reform Scheme.” 


26. The Gujardti very bitterly criticises the alleged action ofthe Taluk- 
dari Settlement Officer in exercising undue influence 
Alleged undue influence in the recent election by the Sardars of Gujarat of 
exerted by the Talukdéri  g member to the Bombay Legislative Council, and 
Settlement Officer inthe invites the attention of Government to an article of 
aa, election by the the Indian Social Reformer in the matter (vide para- 
ardars of Gujarat of their 
representative to the Bom- graph 59 of Weekly Report No. 20f 1910). The paper 
bay Legislative Council. further writes :—It is well known that Government 
Gujardti (29), 16th Jan. have long had in mind anamendment ot the Talukdari 
Settlement Act, but that the Act was left unamended 
because the late Talukdari Settlement Officer was opposed to the proposed 
alteration. It.is said the present officer is in favour of such amendment. It 
is not impossible that Mr. Chinubhai Madhubhai, the unsuccessful candidate, 
may have refused, with proper spirit, to subscribe to the views of the Taluk- 
dari Settlement Officer. And the regrettable result is that the Muhammadan 
candidate has been elected to the Council. 


*27. “Last week His Excellency Sir George Clarke was on his guber- 
A natorial tour throvrgh Kathiawar, and delivered two 

nents oh Hig spencnes. In ™ — on the cage of the 
Excellency the Governor’s Rajkot Durbar, after referring to other provincial 
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FS speeches in Kathidwar. matters, His Excellencv turned towards currént 
ei Mahrditz (11), 28rd_ politics, which, he said, he did not wish to dilate 
f Jan, upon. We wish His Excellency had been rather 


ang 


a : free over this topic as his pronouncement would have 
| . served to give the general public a clear idea as to. his views on the present 
situation. At the top of the movement which is agitating India at the present 
moment, said Sir George Clarke, are some natural aspirations which deserve 
sympathy and respect; at the bottom is the cult of conspiracy and murder. 
When the first bomb burst at Muzaffarpur a year and a half ago, the 
Pioneer at once hastened to chastise the whole movement for political 
reform in India by writing that the nexus was quite complete between 
the smooth-tongued Legislative Councillor quoting Burke and Mill and the 
fanatic bomb thrower, and that they were the links of one chain.........,... 
Does not Sir George also echo the same view by pointing out that the same 
natural aspirations and conspiracy and murder form the top and bottom res- 
pectively of the present movement? In fact his ominous, vague references to 
the sources of the poison and to the propaganda and the instructors and his 
observaticn that under the guise of a claim for self-government all constituted 
authority is sought to be undermined, only point out that hesyhas imbibed the 
true-breed Anglo-Indian view of Indian politics so regularly trotted out in the 
Anglo-Indian press........... In his reply to the address of welcome, His 
Excellency referred to the sedition of preaching race-hatred—a queer and 
singular expression. We know Sir Geroge is very much alive to the evils of 
Bee such preaching by Indians and has been known to take prompt action when 
ae he thought it fit. But we wonder how his attention has not turned to the 
ee campaign of preaching race-hatred recently opened by Anglo-Indian organs! 
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Will he turn his 
Fle has sho wit’ $0 
or of the type of Sir Géorge does not undervalue the evils of preaching 
race-hatred merely because it proceeds from page sndien organs.” 


s, to ther mischict and evils of preaching race-hatred, 
Mmgio-Indian press'is doing at present, with the same 
Wwards Indian papers? For we are sure that a 


28. “The reference to the fighting~ qualities of the Rajputs in His 
Excellency the Governor's speeeh at Rajkot must have 

Rashtramat (47), 19th tickled the imagination of those present, although it 
and 22nd Jan., Eng.cols. had but little practical significance, since but scanty 
scope is vouchsafed to those fighting qualities in the 

British Army. The reference to the Imperial Service troops was diploma- 
tically curt. The late Lord Dufferein was, in his own way, quite a little 
Talleyrand and played upon the vanity of Indian princes with as great ease as 
does a musician on the flute. And, yet, after the experience of more than two 
decades, the fact must have come home to most of them that these troops ara 
merely an appendage for show, and a veritable white elephant so far as expen- 
diture goes...... . Sir George at the very start admitted that he did not wish to 
enter at length upcen political questions. It would certainly have been better to 
eschew the topic altogether rather than sacrifice clearness of vision to 
brevity of expression. ‘Take for instance the following:—‘ At the top of the 
present movement (agitation) are some natural aspirations which deserve 

sympathy and respect. At the bottom is the cult of conspiracy and murder.’ 

We are surprised to see that His Excellency has de finitely joined the ranks 
of those who have been beating the big drum of conspiracy. Never halloo 
until you are out of the wood isa wise adage and should have been profit- 
ably laid to heart even by men of Sir George’s eminent position. Although 
the authorities have been fishing wide, fishing deep and persistently, have 
they succeeded in proving, on the strength of positive and concrete evidence, 
the existence of what Sir George was pleased to call the ‘cult of conspiracy 
and murder’? Even putting the worst complexion on the Nasik affair, 
although a score or so of youths may be hanged or transported, the existence 
of a positive conspiracy, hatched by the mature element in the body 
politic, has yet to be proved. Aninsane boy murderer anda score or so of 
youthful abettors scarcely deserve to be called by the jaw breaking name 
of conspirators, and placed in the same category as Brutus, Cassius and Casca. 
We are obliged to Sir George for candidly admitting that some of the aspi- 
rations at the top of the present agitation are natural and deserving sympathy 
and respect. But even this admission carries with it but meagre conso- 
lation. The ardent supporters of the agitation will willingly do with a 
little less of acaden.ic sympathy if these ‘ natural aspirations’ are allowed 
to have a little more of tangible materialisation........ . There is just one 
more remark that will require a good deal of elucidation. We cannot under- 
stand what His Excellency meant by a ‘ chaotic oligarchical republic.’......... 
Whatever form will be evolved by the force of circumstances, we would 
humbly take leave to assert that it will never be an oligarchy......... The 
whole atmosphere of India is permeated through and through with a spirit of 
sturdy democracy which is bound to grow stronger and more dynamic as time 
passes...... As for the ‘ rights, dignity and honour of the Native Princes’ being 
thrown into the melting pot by a popular Government, we assure these Princes 
that His Excellency’s word need not rob them of a moment’s peace. Even 
if an oligarchy were to be supreme, we assure them that their ‘rights, dignity 
and honour’ will be far better taken care of than they were by Lord Curzon 
at the Delhi Durbar. In conclusion, we can only say that Sir George’s 
utterances at Rajkot Jeave a very bad taste in the mouth and we wish that 
some of them had not been made.” [The same paper in a subsequent issue 
makes the additional remarks in its vernacular columns :—We are thankful to 
His Excellency the Governor for his expression of sympathy ‘for Indian 
aspirations, but we regret to find a responsible officialin his position connecting 
anarchism with agitation for swardjya. HKven Moderates like the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Surendranadth Bannerjee are striving to secure rights 
of swardjya for Indians. Can they be even suspected of sympathising with 
anarchism ? We all want swardjya based on morality and good order.| 
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ng as it with s varret ; sof morg, 
importatics tothe Native Chiefs of Kathiawir, 7 
eg tera ose es toghd their subjects...iu..... The reiteration by the 
Governor of the policy of non-interference with the internal affairs of Native 
States ought to set at rest the doubts, if any, “entertained in this connéction. 
We gladly concede that'as a general principle this policy is strictly followed, 
although one. can cite a few instances, such as the appointment of a successor 
to a Native Chief dying without leaving a direct heir, in which this policy 
instead of being strictly observed has been déviated from at times. The most 
important subjects, however, touched upon by' His Excellency in his address 
are the questions of Railway administration and the customs duty at Viram- 
gam.......... The imposition of a 5 per cent. duty at Viramgdém on all articles 
brought from: Kathiawar into British territory vid that station has, as is’ 
well-known, been a prolific source of vexation to the travelling public 
while it has materially hindered the trade of Kathiawar. Almost the 
entire Press of Western India in general and of Gujarat in particular has 
cried itself hoarse over this subject, but hitherto without any appreciable 
effect. With the avowed friendliness on the part of Government towards our 
indigenous industries and the swadeshi movement, one may legitimately 
conclude that they have no desire to trammel them by any restrictions. 
What they really want is to prevent the entry of such foreign goods into 
British territory on which the customs duty is not paid. This we think can 
be safely provided for by the imposition of the duty on goods coming direct 
from foreign countries to Kathiawar ports by their owners, or even by a joint 
agency. ‘l'his question of the abolition of the customs duty at Viramgam 
has been hanging fire all these years to the serious annoyance and trouble 
of the travelling public, and it is, we believe, high time for our rulers to find 


out a vid media in the matter that would be acceptable to the Chiefs of 
Kathiawar.” 


*30. “His Excellency the Governor held a reception of forty-three 
Gujardti (29), 28ra Chiefs of Kathidwar in Durbar and delivered a 
pty —o lengthy address | He reminded the Chiefs 
Reraaon how much was due tv the Pax Britannica which has 
guaranteed security from aggression to all the States and relieved them from 
the oppressive burden of military expenditure. ‘T'his is, in a sense, correct, 
but it is no use forgetting the other fact that the heavy burden has 
been transferred to the shoulders of the Indian tax-payer. His 
Excellency’s speech at the last meeting of the Legislative Council was 
in part much too paternal in its ‘advice to all and sundry, though it was 
undoubtedly conceived with the best of motives, and the Rajkot speech also 
is in some respects open to the same remark. ‘There are veteran Councillors 
and Chiefs who may not like to be treated to a sermon indiscriminately along 
with all others........... His Excellency assured the Chiefs that Government 
desire only to help and co-operate with them, with a. single eye to their 
advantage and that they would find in the political officers sympathetic 
helpers ready at all times to represent their views to Government and explain 
the objects of Government to them. If the Chiefs were at liberty to speak 
out their views with perfect freedom, it might perhaps be found necessary to 
modify the views of His Excellency to scme extent and in certain particulars. 
But it is no use growing critical over a speech addressed to Chiefs assembled 
in &@ formal Durbar on a formal occasion.” | 
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31. One of the points touched upon by His Excellency in his speech 
Bombay Samdchdr (66) at the Rajkot Durbar was the alleged tendency ot the 
O1st A lige Akhbdr-c. Native Princes to unnecessary litigation. We wish 
Souddgar (23), 21st Jan. His Excellency had laid before the public the 
reasons which justified him in making these remarks. 
This would have enabled the public to arrive at an impartial conclusion as 
to the alleged litigiousness of these Princes, and would have thrown some 
ight on those special causes which encourage excessive litigation in them. 
The growing spread of.education among the masses; the increasing confidence 
: 


* 
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of the public in the system of judicial sdministration, the disappesrarice 
of the Punchdyats, the caste Punch and similar popular institutions, the 
6xpansion of the country’ s commerce and the growth of complex legislation 
Have all tended to increase the volume of litigation among the public as well 
as among these Princes. In addition to ‘this, the latter have on hand 
intricate questions regarding their political status. We wish His Excellency 
had assured us that he had taken all: these circumstances into considera- 
tion when he gave his advice to the Kathidwdr Princes. Another 
element tending to multiply and prolong litigation among these States is the 
procedure of dealing justice between them. Unlike parties in Civil Courts 
they have to conduct their cases in appeal through petitions, and not through 
counsel. The only remedy, then, for removing the evil His Excellency com- 
plains of is to revise the present system of judicial administration in State 
suits. This can be done by transferring the responsibility of hearing State 
appeals from the Bombay Government to a Bench constituted of one or more 
High Court Judges assisted by a few Native Princes acting as assessors, 
before whom the case would be conducted by counsel in public. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar regrets that His Excellency could not promise to remove 
the Viramgaum imposts.| 


*32. “The felicitous and happy speech delivered by His Excellency the 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette Governor will no doubt have the effect of bringing 
(76), 23rd Jan., Eng. cols. the Chiefs into closer contact with the Government. 
.eeeeeeee We are admirers of the political acumen 
and statesman-like policy of British Officers, but we regret that we are unable 
to share the views of the Governor 2m toto. The introduction of the right of 
primogeniture into the States of Jasdan and Manavadar by out-riding the 
time-honoured and ancient custom of dividing the principalities equally 
between the several brothers was an unjustifiable interference with 
the law of succession obtaining amongst the Kathi States......... . The 
complete overlooking of the rights of Jagatsingji to the gddi of Idar in 
favour of Sir Pratapsingji is an instance where promises apparently do not 
seem to have been respected.......... The paramount Power has created the 
right of interference by their Political Officers in Native States when its ruler 
dies, irrespective of the wishes of the dead ruler. ‘The credit of the Native 
Chiefs has been seriously crippled by the Government Resolution limiting the 
liabilities created by the ruler during his life-time. ‘The indirect checks upon 
the liberties of the ruling Chiefs such as the prohibition to leave their territory 
without previous intimation to the Political Officers of the Agency, though 


few, militate against the memorable remarks made by His Excellency........ ae 


It isa matter of deep regret. and keen disappointment to the Chiefs and 
the subjects of Kathiawar that the Government have been unable to abolish 
the Viramgaum Preventive Line ‘ which cuts off Kathiawar from the rest of 
India.’ The harassment to the individual traveller is immense, and the sooner 
the line is abolished the better for the fair name of the Government. We 
voice the sentiments of the public when we say that the Viramgaum Preventive 
Line is a standing disgrace to the Government’s fair name and, requires 
immediate abolition. Another argument urged is that such interference is 
allowed at the Continental ports, but the case of an independent Continental 
nation is quite dissimilar from the position of a tributary Chief whom the 
Governor or his Agent can offer homilies whenever he likes.”’ 


83. The Gujardt comments on the speech delivered by His Excellency 

Sir George Clarke ‘while recently opening the 

Comments on His Japanese Gymkhana in Bombay, extols His Excel- 
Excellency the Governor’s Jency’s reference to the spirit of unity and 
speech at the opening patriotism displayed by the Japanese, and in doing 


ale is = so remarks that if the Indians have a desire to 


Gujardt (29), 15th Jan, emulate them they should supplement these qualities 
with instruction in politics and make studied efforts 

to achieve the economic regeneration of their country. It then observes :—The 
Japanese have attained to their hearts’ desire in 4 comparatively short time 
because the Government was at their back. Unfortunately for us such is not 
the case in India. Here the people and the British Rulers do not agree as to 
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mt sfforts of Government have been Birected 
stion and, profiting fs the division, to strengthening’ 

ou ‘As an evidence of this we may refer to the: 

icil. sforms | bas wee 'the Muhammadans have been brought into’ 

itagon: iern. wiih the Hindus. The swadesht movement is also objected to. 


‘Under these circumstances if the Indians have the officials to support their 


cause | then and then only can they ever hope to be a nation. 


34. Mr. S. G. Lawate writes to the Kesari:—The Excise Administra- 

, _ tion report for 1908-09 has been delayed against 
Comments on the Excise the Standing Orders of Government. It is issued 
1906-00. Report for sfter 22 months and criticism on such @ belated 
~ Kesari (128), 18th Jan. ; report is in a way ridiculous. The minimum’ 
Sudhdrak (160), 17th Jan, guarantee system has been abolished and the single’ 
shop auction system brought into force in all the 

districts, except Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri. The latter leads to a good deal 
of rivalry amongst license- holders, and it is strange that Government should 
follow such a method, i in spite of repeated declarations that the Abkari Depart- 
ment is as strongly against the auction system as the temperance reformers. 
The liquor-shop keeper is up to any dishonest methods in pushing on the sale 
of liquor, and Government wink at his malpractices. The greed of the Abkari 
farmers and Government is forcing the people to take to drink. Government 
themselves had a clear proof by opening a test shop, in their own account, that 
the Abkari farmers resort to dishonest practices. I request Government 
to publish the report of the Poona Collector which discloses the dishonesty 
of the license-holders. If Government think that the supervision of temper- 
ance reformers would be dangerous, let them at least debar the dishonest 
Abkari farmers from bidding for licenses. Government reluctantly admit the 
good work done by temperance workers, but remark that the Poona picketing 
had no abiding results. The fault lies only with Government which crushed 
the movement within a fortnight of its commencement. If there is any 
violence in picketing methods, it might be pui a stop to. But it would bea 
misuse of power to punish picketers on the hollow plea of obstructing the 
highways. I hope Government will allow picketing of liquor- shops. this 
year. [The Sudhdrak remarks:—The Abkari Department is prompted to 


crack jokes at the expense of temperance workers, probably because it does 


not feel that the increase of the Abkari revenue is morally undesirable. 
Though the facts related in the report do not support any optimistic view, it 
is plain that. temperance preachers have been doing their work everywhere 
in the Presidency. Their efforts may not be quite successful, their propaganda 
may have been coloured by politics, but it proves beyond doubt that though 
people take to drink in increasing numbers, the nation as a whole has as yet 
not lost its moral sense. The Abkari Department should not treat the temper- 
ance workers as its enemies and should not conduct itself as if it was pledged 
to a campaign for the spread of drink in the country. | 


35. Commenting on the Bombay Presidency Excise Administration 

. | Report the Shakt attributes the remark therein 

Shakts (90), 15th Jan. made, that the temperance movement started in 
various parts of the Presidency has failed to produce any effect upon the sale 
of liquor, to a desire on the part of Government to suppress the good work 
that is being done by the people themselves. It appreciates the remark 
made by Government in the Report that the picketing in the Thana District 
was unattended with oppression of any kind, and in this connection taunts 
the authorities at Poona for having been frightened out of their wits by the 
picketing started there by the temperance movement. The paper applauds 
sp ood work that is being done in this direction either by the priestly class 
or oy the leaders of respective communities and thinks that if the movement 


us started is- steadfastly pursued by, individual. castes themselves the 


vet will. be unique in the history of India and that lasting good will be 
ae the country. | 


a7 
*36. “ When Government and the Municipality of Bombay disagree it 


isa great day for the scribes. Their representations: 


Collection of the tobacco cover reams of paper, and when Government come’ 
ag rs Bombay. City. out on top it is usually by the exercise of force 
rst (37), 23rd Jan., , ; ‘ 
Eng, cols. majoure in despair of pure reason finding a solution. 

- At present there isa discussion going on as to the 
collection of the tebaiion duty. This is the duty of the Collector of Customs, 
but the city gets the direct benefit of it. It,is hardly in the nature of things 
that a Collector of Customs in his official capacity should be the idol of the 
people, and considering the many and varied duties of the Customs Depart- 
ment, in the exercise of which they rouse the fierce resentment of everybody 
who has to pay money for value not received, it is rather superfluous for the 
Collector to get suddenly diffident of the odium that pertains to collecting a 
tobacco tax. There seems to be no doubt that the present agency is the 
most efficient one for managing the collection, and perhaps the suggested 
compromise of throwing the odium on the Municipal Commissioner (on paper) 
will be found acceptable. A multiplication of collecting agencies would not 
give any great satisfaction to anybody.” 


37. A,correspondeut writes to the Indu Prakash :—“ The Princiral of the 
- Reay Art School when he was at Surat on tour over 
Undesirability of the a year ago was surprised to see a toddy shop located 
location of toddy shops go near the Art School and recommended fts removal 
near public schools at therefrom. The shop has recently been removed and 
“— located near the Sarvajanik High School. Objecti 
Indu Prakdsh (46), located near the Sarvajanik High School. Objections 
19th Jan., Eng. cols. to the location of this shop so near a public school 
were represented to the Collector by the school 
authorities, but it seems without effect although the Educational Inspector, 
N. D., supported the representation. I cannot see the logic of removing 
this shop from near one school and locating it near another. If the 
shop was to be removed it ought to have been removed to a distance 
from its former location which the inmates of the school could not easily 
cover. Thisis another instance of Kducational interests being sacrificed 
to those of the Revenue Department. And if people hesitate to believe 
in the Government’s professions of sympathy with the temperance movement, 
we can hardly find fault with them. It is said that the Collector intends 
to lessen the number of liquor-shops when the next auction time comes and 
I hope this particular shop will be the first to be stopped. Mr. Henderson has 
been showing tact and resourcefulness in the discharge of his duties, and if he 
considers this question impartially he will certainly add to his reputation.” 


*38. ‘The Bombay Temperance Council had submitted to the Govern- 
ment, in November last, a memorial making certain 
Comments on the Bom- suggestions with a view to aiding the cause of tem- 


bay Government's reply perance.......... To this memorial Government, 
oo oe prone! ah after taking more than two months, have sent a 
oa ray ne ponky leet Weekk.....::. ‘As regards the wish expressed 

Mahrdtta (11), 23rd by the Temperance Council to co-operate with the 
Jan. Government in inspecting periodically ‘the liquor- 


shops, the Government have flatly replied that suck: 
co-operation by the Temperance Council is open to objections and does not 
appear to be required! ‘T’hey, however, state that Local Committees are 
empowered to advise on the number and location of liquor-shops. But it 
must be borne in mind that the advisory Local Committees have no 
authority to inspect liquor. shops, and to refer to their other functions on 
this occasion is quite beside the mark. Government do not prefer 
to state their objections. Are they too serious to be exposed to public 
view? Would not such a periodical examination bring to light any 
maladministration of the rules and regulations to be observed in regard to 
liquor-shops ? Would it not show whether the rules, which Government 
enact with a ‘view to the promotion of temperance, are being stringently 
enforced or not? It is too well-known that if there is any department of the 
Government in which the most flagrant breach of rules and laws goes un- 
noticed, it is the Abkari Department. In view of this state of disorder, is it 
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ee Pee af e ‘ 
sspection, sided by ibe of public 
es not this flat refusal of the 
to. advait the Sat of Temperance workers, give rise to 
: pe ra the sincerity of Government’s .professed anxiety for the cause 
se hibney Government declare that they want popular co-operation, 
and even complain that it is not forthcoming. Here we have Temperance 
workers offering their whole-hearted co-operation in the sacred work of rooting 
out this new disease, and Government, strange to say, have refused to accept 
their co-operation, without rhyme or reason! If that is the treatment to be 
meted out to popular co-operators, how do Government expect that their 

appeals for co-operation should be cheerfully responded to ?”’ 


39. The Collector of Broach requested those who attended his last 
Durbar to refrain from speaking about a certain 

Complaint about the complaint of a large number of people. Barring 
new system of giving exceptional circumstances, we deprecate the attempt 
receipt-slips to khdteddrs to stifle the popular voice when a complaint is to be 


for payments received by . 
Genéenroent. raised at a Durbar. Mr. Wales, however, must have. 


PO weighty reasons to disallow the discussion on certain 

RE ~ at babes, matters. It would have been much better had they 
Souddgar (23), 18th Jan. been made known to the public who might have 
appreciated the difficulties of Government. The 

khdteddrs are not at all inclined to create difficulties for the authorities. They 
only want the officials to realise their troubles in order that the people 
might be taken in confidence through their representatives. In reply to the 
petition of some agriculturists in the Chikhli Taluka of the Surat District, Mr. 
Anderson, the Collector, has published an important memorandum in which 
he has tried to allay the fears of the Ahdteddrs consequent upon the introduc- 
tion of the new system of receipt-slips. Still it must be said that according to 
the old system a khdteddr could easily trace the information he sought, where- 
as under the new system he has to humour the ¢aldtz before he can get the 
information from him. No one except those who have experienced the petty 
tyrannies of village officers can realise the grievances of the khdteddrs. The 
reply of Mr. Anderson gives one ground to hore that Government want to 
put facilities in the way of khdteddrs. Ifthe slips are made to contain the 
information required by the khdteddrs, general satisfaction will prevail. 
We hope the authorities will lend a sympathetic ear to the suggestion. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar points out some of the defects of the new system. The 
receipt does not show the survey number. It does not show what is recovered 
from, and what is the balance against, a khdteddr. It is likely that the agricul- 
turists might lose the slip. Ifa Ahdteddr wants to se!l or mortgage his land 
he has to incur the expense of approaching Government, and has to undergo 
much trouble in getting a correct measurement of his land and other specific 
information. If a khdteddr wants to relinquish his lands, his receipt slip 


does not show him the way to doit. ‘he new system entails unnecessary 
trouble to him. | 


40. It must be admitted that the Bombay Presidency is not iu the fore- 
front of industrial progress. Still a recent Government 
Comments on the Resolution manifests the zeal of Government to take 
appointment ofan expert one industry after another in hand with a view to 
toimvestigate thecondition stimulate its development. We hope that no needless 
of the leather industry in Re Wb gee +} ee eS 
the Bombay Presidency. y will be caused in giving these intentions a 
Bombay Samdchdr (66), practical shape. Another noticeable feature is the 
19th J an. appointmens of experts. Mr. P. N. Mehta was the 
expert appointed to reporton handloom weaving ; and 
as on this industry depends the future well-being of thousands of poor people, 
his appointment will prove to be valuable indeed. Government have next 
taken up the question of the leather industry. As no expert in this line was 
available in the Presidency itself, an officer from outside had to be appointed. 
‘Mr. Guthrie, the expert officer, is appointed for six. months.only; but it is 
hoped that the period will be extended if it is found inadequate. ‘The leather 
industry. in: this Presidency is in a state of infancy, and there is only 
one leather factory in the whole of it in spite of the fact that no other 
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Presidency in India can compete with this so far as the demand 
for léather goes. The’ sugar, paper, oil-seed and other industries 
also could easily be developed, and it is hoped that without losing 
‘any time, experts will be appointed to inquire into the possibilities of 
these. If steps are taken for the development of these industries, the 
chances are decidedly in favour of the economic condition of the Preai- 
dency improving. The dearness of raw material always stands in the way 
of the development of an industry; and until Indians are placed in a 
position to compete with foreigners in the matter of raw hides, no steps of 
Government could possibly bring the leather industry to a satisfactory condition. 
If the Government of Bombay were to represent the matter to the Secretary of 
State through the Government of India, and get an export duty imposed on 
raw hides, a lasting boon would be conferred on the people of India. 


*41. “The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau have made some 

. commendable representations to Government on the 

Comments onthe repre- subject of legally restraining the powers of Joint- 
sentation to Government §tock Companies. Joint-Stock enterprise is becom- 
made by the Indian jing guch a common feature of business in India that 


Merchants’ Chamber for .,°7 ,. , 
regulating Joint-Stock it is time the old easy-going methods, which were 


enterprise. all right so long as it was a new idea which needed 
Parsi (37), 23rd Jan, encouragement, were curtailed a little. Some of our 
Eng. cols. local companies contain clauses in their Articles of 


Agreement to the effect that the Directors shall do 
whatsoever seemeth good unto them—which has a fine simple flavour suitable 
to patriarchal times, but hardly proper in these days. That a company 
which set out ostensibly to manufacture should turn itself into a loan agency 
is one of the things to which the Bureau take exception. They might have 
mentioned while they were about it the still more objectionable practice, not 
unknown in Bombay, of the Managing Agent making loans to the Joint-Stock 
concern under his control at his own terms—an arrangement by which he 
becomes something better than an unauthorised debenture-holder.” 


42. The Cutch Kesari complains that the passengers from Cutch are 
subjected to great inconvenience and trouble on 
ames Rn Cedek their landing at Bombay by the Customs authorities. 
fase at Bowbay. It alleges that they are huddled up like animals in a 
Cutch Kesari (69), 20th Small room for the inspection of their goods, and are 
Jan. there harassed by the Customs officers in order to 
extort money from them. ‘The paper then requests 
Government not to levy any duty on gold and silver ornaments, and appeals 
to the people of Cutch to move the authorities in the matter. The paper 
alleges that a female Inspector examines the luggage and persons of the 
female passengers, and in case any gold or silver ornament is found hidden 
about any of them, threatens them with the penalties of the law and is 
only satisfied on receipt of some illegal gratification. 


*43. “Not only hundreds but thousands of Hajis are said to be found 
roaming about the streets of Bombay after their 
Suggestions for help- return from pilgrimage in a destitute condition, 


Alleged grievances of 


ing the Hajis on their living on the charity of their co-religionists.......... 
return to Bombay after Why would not the Indian Muhammadans lay 
the Ha). upon themselves a small voluntary cess to that end, 


Kaiser-e-Hind (34), 


Send Jan. Bag. cols. and entrust the proceeds to the Haj Committee 


here for the purpose? Strong local committees, 
in .each province, to collect the same, with 
branches in each village or town, may be helpful in this direction.......... 
As to the Hajis falling victims to infectious diseases, such as small-pox, we 
trust the suggestion of vaccinating every pilgrim prior to his setting out on 
the voyage will be carefully considered before it is taken up by the authorities. 
No doubt the proposal is well-meant and should benefit the pilgrims as much 
as the general community, and the Port Health Officer has done well in 
recommending it. But let us not forget the prejudices and ignorance of a 
semi-civilised and illiterate Oriental people. What a vast majority of them 
may be found doing voluntarily, may easily come to be looked upon as zoolum 
when even the remotest suggestion is made to make the thing universal or 
compulsory ; and we are anxious to see the experiment tried very cautiously, 
con 2268 —8 : 
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 brnsted for their sympathy towards the Muslims.” 


Education. 


44, “Sir P.M. Mehta exposed on Saturday last rather a comic side of 

| the controversy that is in progress in the local Uni- 
Comments on the dis- versity, regarding the changes suggested by Govern- 
cussion in the Bombay ment in the curricula of studies and the number and 
University Senate onthe joture of examinations. ‘The other side is not yet 


thong oc gm for before the public: for the present Sir Pherozeshah 


Indian Spectator ("), as cleared the mystery as to how a report signed 
92nd Jan: by a minority of the Committee appointed by the 
Senate came to be issued as the report of the Com- 
mittee, while a majority signed a joint minute of dissent.......... Apart from 
the theoretical possibility of such a phenomenon, Sir Pherozeshah charged several 
gentlemen with having veered round to the side of Government after giving their 
votes in the Committee against them....... However, until one hears both sides 
of the question, it is not fair to dwell upon this aspect of the inanagement of the 
University’s affairs. Sir Pherozeshah’s charge of interference with the autonomy 
of the University against Government seems to admit of an easy explanation. 
The University may have asked for the Governor's assistance in the capacity of 
Chancellor or as an eminent thinker. But inasmuch as the Chancellorship 
is not a personal honour, but is attached to the office of Governor, we see 
nothing wrong in his placing the University’s request before his Council, and 
allowing the Government to suggest reforms instead of doing it himself 
individually. When the Government accepts that position, it is morally 
bound to surrender the power, vested in it by statute, of overruling the 
Senate’s dissent from its: own views. If the Government chooses to remain 
content with leaving the decision in the hands of the Senate, there is no 
reason why it should be blamed for exercising a smaller instead of a largar 
power. His Excellency made it clear last year m his Convocation speech 
that the Government had no intention of overruling the decisions of the 
Senate. In these circumstances th: Goverrment’s suggestions cannot amount 
to interference. It might have been technically more appropriate if the 
suggestions had professedly, as in fact, emanated from the Governor, and not 
the Governor in Council. . But such a distinction would have been a palpable 
piece of affectation of accuracy, rathér than in accordance with the realities of 
official relations and procedure. ‘The University has lost nothing -by the 
preference shown by Government to a reality as against a technicality.” 


45. “On the 15th of January began the battle royal, which was 


; expected to rage round the perplexing maze of 
oes (46), 17th proposals, counter-proposals and quite a host of 
’ snag amendments, which the University Senate has been 


asked to consider at the initiation of Government, and which seek to change 
almost in their entirety the present Arts and Science courses and the examina- 
tions connected therewith........... Sir Pherozeshah has already made 
some very strong points in his speech which ought to make a deep 
impression on, the independent: section of the Fellows. Almost for the first 
time in its history our University finds itself in the position of a pure depart- 
ment of Government, sought to be led by the nose by orders. extending to the 
minutest details. Unasked and unsolicited, Government have sent to them a 
scheme of revclutionary changes not only in regard to general policy but in 
regard to the terms of our Colleges and the detailed curricula of studies to be 
prescribed for alksour Arts and Science examinations and even the manner of 
appointing examiners. As Sir Pherozeshah pointed out, this was a most 
slovenly and almost unconstitutional procedure, threatening . the integrity and. 
independence of the University. Why wasthat body created at all, we may well 
ask; if it is: to be dictated toin this manner? And the dictation becomes 
an. ‘abnormally improper interference, when we. remember that under the 
Universities Act of Lord Curzon, that-body has been thoroughly revised and 
we 80. POF cent. of the Fellows are pure Government nominees, holding 
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office only for five years at the longest.......... Was it proper for Government 
to send detailed proposals for .a radical change in the University system, after 
they had reconstituted the Senate on the avowed principle of making it a body 
of the best educational experts of the day ? Government undoubtedly have the 
legal right to claim omniscience as they have to exercise omnipotence. But 
practical men may well ask if His Excellency in Council is likely to prove a 
superior and more unerring guide in matters‘eduCational than the University 
Senates carefully constituted under Lord Curzon’s Act. We do not 
advocate that the Government proposals should be thrown out because they 
have come in in the objectionable manner we have pointed out. But the 
fact that they have so come has to be remembered in estimating the weight 
to be attached to the views of those Fellows who sit in the University 
Council in the capacity of the representatives of Government....... i 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta pointed out that most of the views embodied 
in the Report of the Committee and in the series of propositions, based 
thereon, which stood in his name, had been agreed to and finally accepted 
by overwhelming majorities in the meetings of the Committee. And yet 
occurs the strange phenomenon of several members of the Committee turning 
&® somersault, writing dissentient minutes and bringing forth amendments 
embodying views they never previously put ‘forth and in some cases dia- 
metrically opposed to the views they voted for! We know the reply would 
be given that fresh light has come unto them and that consistency after all is 
a doubtful virtue. We concede the position. If any one receives new light, 
Jet him not be obstinate enough to refuse to receive it. But what guarantee 
there can be that having changed so suddenly and so rapidly they may not 
change again? ‘They cannot claim to be infallible guides—those we mean who 
have guided themselves s0 ill as to be compelled to own that only a few 
weeks before they were completely and hopelessly in error.” 


46. “Since national education, the bugbear that is haunting the powers 
that. be, is an impotent idea for want of funds, we 
Rdshtramat (47), 18th Can only try to help those who are boldly striving 
Jan., Eng. cols. to preserve the independence of the University, or 
rather the semblance of if that has been left. We 
have, therefore, not the least hesitation in supporting Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in 
the bold stand he is making against tke ‘mandate theory’ insidiously intro- 
duced by Lord Curzon by his Universities Act of 1904, and which is sought to 
be confirmed by Sir George Clarke. That something was rotten in the educa- 
tional system has long been a patent fact. Like the House of Lords, it 
required mending or ending. But since ending it is not a matter of practical 
politics, let the mending of it at any rate be left to the Senate—not the Senate 
of the past but the crippled officialised body which goes by that name to-day. 
.... Wesay deliberately that we will discard even a Utopian system of edu- 
cation if it is to be the result of a ‘mandate’ from Government. Better starve 
academically than that a certain kind of educational Mellin’s Food be forced 
into your system. Sir Pherozeshah was, therefore, perfectly right in consider- 
ing the whole question to be a constitutional one first and educational after- 
wards. .We trust that the Fellows will not budge an inch and that they will 
first fight for the independence of the sr gigas its. constitution, and then 
consider the Government proposals sertatim.......... Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
is the only valuable and independent asset we » have got to-day in Bombay in 
matters municipal and educational......... Will the Fellows, with just five 
years of definite existence, follow his lead.and try to save the Bombay Univer- 
sity from being merely a department of the Secretariat? ” 


47. Mr.Sharp, Director of Public Instruction, is reported to have hd 
stated at Ratnagiri that. ‘Government were thinking 

Comments on the sug- of raising the fees in their High Schools with a view 
gested increase 1n or to keeping up their status as model institutions, and 
Pee Government Hig that they would be too glad to see the people starting: 
_ Rdshtramat (47), 91s, their own secondary schools. There is nothing. new: 
Jon. in this policy of Government. It was initiated several 


years back, and the Poona New English School :and 
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} the- ‘policy. Ic wad at: first 
ih tiene sambetites aiid be allowed full latitude in 
‘of Governinent grants has blasted all 
‘The object'of raising the fees in Government schools appears 

omit e'class children from them. In other respects too they 
I ‘nc F sete oe good models to private institutions. Government should 
- Bok trator, ‘insist upon having their ‘ model * institutions slavishly imitated 
private schools.. Tf they do Thwnist and 80 prevent the people from start- 
in Soomecuibie according to their own ideas, an impression might be created 
at Government want to see the younger generation remain uneducated. 
he bureaucrats should not be so narrow-minded «ss to think that conductors 
of publi¢ schools would be so foolish as to teach sedition to their students. 
ay Both Government and the people now see the necéssity of imparting religious 
Sa and moral ‘education to the youths of the country, and the present juncture is: 
Seca such that there should be co-operation on «Jl hands in the matter. We are 
afraid the impending rise in the fees in Government High Schools will. drive 
out many a student studying there, and idle hands are sure to make mischief. 
Our leaders must, therefore, take up the question of establishing private schools 
in all seriousness and the educational otlicers should sympathetically co- 
Operate with them in the matter. 


Railways. 


48. ‘For the present, only the ticket holders are charged the increased 
fares; but it is reported that soon enough the pass- 
Comments on the in- holders too will be similarly mulcted. Itis really a 
crease in fares on the pity that such a short-sighted step has been taken 
ee or 5 and G.I. P. just when Government themselves have begun to be 
Toso Tacsched (33) responsible for the management of the lines. Under 
21st Jan. Eng.cols. | the old circumstances, perhaps, it would not have 
| become possible—the Railway authorities would 
have themselves thought twice before deciding upon such a phenomenal 
increase and the Government would have thought twice before sanctioning 
it.. We wonder if the Railway authorities and Government have calculated the 
effects of the step. Both evidently seem to have ignored the fact that 
the development of the suburbs depends on a cheap Iiailway service and 
the inducements held out to the middle and the lower classes to shift 
from over-crowded localities in the city. Is this increase of 50 per cent. in 
the rates anything of an inducement in that direction? Surely it cannot 
have been forgotten what amount of cajoling and persuasion had to be 
resorted to in the early years of plague to induce people to go and settle down 
in the suburbs; and it would be a pity if the Railway authorities were 
permitted to undo all the work that has been done in that direction in course 
of the last thirteen years by raising the rates so high as to compel a large 
majority of those who have gone and settled down in the suburbs along the | 
B. B. & C. I. and the G. I. P. lines to come down and over-crowd the town 
again.......... It is for Government to consider if this increase in the fares 
squares with their plans for the development of Salsette and the outlying 
parts of maphnr. ~ 
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Native States. 


49. The people of Kathiawar organised a deputation to wait upon 
His Excellency the Governor during his tour 
_ Aplea forthe abolition jn Kathidwar to represent their grievances in 
+ Customs duties at the matter of the Viramgaum Customs duties. 
a Vartan : Mr. Hill has also promised to forward a memorial to 
a rgana (70a), 18th 
bate | Jen: the Government of Bombay on the same subject. 
a The rumour that the Customs Department are under- 
taking ‘the building of offices and fesidential quarters at the Viramgaum 
station at a heavy pense has thrown the people into consternation. 
There ‘are no. signs of the Government moving in the matter of remedy- 


Bea epeeeirdnces of the people. Ifthe building of offices and ees 


Sid UP Rese ‘. : 2" 


quarters is sanctioned, it is doubtful if the people of Kathiawaér would ever get 
- justice from Government. Ever since the dfies were imposed people have 
clamouring for their abolition, but Gevernment have not heeded the com- 
been plaints. People etthat so Tong as certain desires of Government are 
not fulfilled there isno prospect of the duties being abolished. ‘The sanction for 
erecting buildings is reason enough for the fears of the people. But Govern- 
ment and their officials must know that the existence of Native States 
depends upon the prosperity of their peoplé and the development of their 
trade. Hither the development of the trade of the Native States is 
distasteful to Government or the States must be proving a source of trouble 
to them. The real state of affairs must be known to Government and their 
officials and the Princes and their Dewdans. But Government must do away 
with the Viramgaum duties and show to the people that they do not give a 
different treatment to subjects of the Native States than to theirown. By so 
doing they will earn the blessings of the people. 


OQ. 


The Nawab of Radhan- 
pur should be restored to 
his native land and his 
family. 

Kdathidwér and Mahi 
Kadantha Gazette (76), 16th 
Jan. 


The Kdthuiwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette complains that Govern- 
ment have turned a deaf ear to the numerous 
entreaties of the subjects and of the family of the 

Nawab of Radhanpur to get some information about 
the condition of the Nawab’s health and his present 
whereabouts, and states that the authorities are not 
justified in thus deterring his subjects and his family 
from rendering him faithful service in his illness. 
The paper then adds:—Government may be right, 

on account of his illness, in not entrusting to him the administration of his 

State, but they are not at all justified in their present action which very nearly 

amounts to a deportation. It is a natural desire of every human being in 

distress to pass his time in his own country amid his kith and kin, and we are 
sorry Government have shown such scant respect for it in the case of the 

Nawab. Government ought to explain their motives in thus separating him 

from his family and subjects and to restore him to them. 

91. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette alleges that the present 
lamentable condition of the Talukdars cf Kathiawar 
is in a large measure due to the numerous and heavy 
Varads (duties). levied from them, and draws the 
attention of the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 
to a cess named Swdrz Varad collected every year 
from the ‘'délukdars of the Datha ‘T'dluka by the 


Alleged exactions from 
the ‘Tdlukdars of the 
Datha Taluka (Kathia- 
war) to meet the expenses 
of Political Officers on 
tour. 


Kdthidwdr and Mahi 
Kantha Gazette (76), 16th 
Jan. 


Thandars and used in meeting the expenses of the 
Political Agents when on tour in the Taluka. The 
paper requests Mr. Hill to institute an enquiry into 


the matter. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th January 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 29th January 1910. 


Coliectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


secrétary, Speciai Department, information as to any iocal complaint which apperés 
to them to call for notice. ex»iainine wheth ine wets ara-as Stated: what action. 
it any, 1S deine taken: and, ii the tacts alleged are incorrect, What is behbeved to 
be the origin of tne report and what tne eorrect tuners are. f 
r ry 
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Broach Samachar -| Broach... Weekly -... 
Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad Monthly ... 
Cutch-Kesari .-| Bombay wee} Weekly ave 
Din Mani ... .| Broach cco] =e 
Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. ove 
Isl4m Gazette ... »»-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. oe 
Jain Vijaya eee eee Senben awe ocol LOc eee 
Kaira Times ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. eee 
Kaira Vartamdan ,,. ...| Kaira Do. oes 
Kathidwar and Mahi/ Sddra eee veof D0. eee 
Kantha Gazette. 
Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. ove 
| Khabardér .| Bombay Do. is 
Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad Do. _ 
Loka Mitra ane .»»| Bombay Bi-weekly ... 
Navsdari Patrika .| Navsdari Weekly 
Navséri Prakash ... Do. cool §=D0e oe 
Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ove 
Praja Mitra eee .| Karachi... ..| Bi-Weekly 
Praja Pokar 20 Surat : ».| Weekly... 
Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad oe * eee 
Advertiser, 
Samalochak ce ee| Bombay «eee ee.| 1 ri-Monthly 
Satsang 0 .| Surat ee .-.| Weekly m 
Satya Vakta : ...| Bombay ... .| Fortnightly 
Shakti 200 ove eos} Surat eee ..| Weekly .. 
Surat Akhbar... oo] Baroda = eee soe} Do, eve 
Swadesh Mitra ... ...| Karachi... we} Do. ove 
Udbodhan ... ba »»»-| Abmedabad | Monthly ... 
Vasant ... ose ee Do. vee] Do. —_ 
Hinpt. 

Bhérat ... see «-| Bombay ... ooo) Weekly = ave 
Madhukar one - Do. eve «| Monthly ... 
Shri Venkateshvar Geant; Do ove = ovef Weekly ave 


.| Fulchand Bapuji; 


.| Mohanl4l Amarsi ; 


.| Rewdshankar 
.| Abdul Vadhed Haji 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; 
.| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shrimali 


.| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; 


.| Manvantrai 


| 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 


Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu 
(PAtidér) ; 39. 


Daéyabhaéi . Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman) ; 28. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 
.| Jivanla4l Amarshi 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


.| Damji Raviji Shéh ; Hindu (Visa Oswal 


Bania) ; 33. 


.| Na&thalal Rangildés (Bania). 


Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


Ibrahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Hindu (Das Shrimali| 

Bania) ; 27. 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


28. 


.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 
Motil4l Chhotélal Vyas ; 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Hindu (Audich 


Hindu 


Gul4am Muhammad 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Jagjiwan Dave; 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Patel ; 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| ” 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41 


| Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdds P&rekh:; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 


Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Parsi 48 


Bania) ; 28. 


.| Manil4l Chhab4r4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


.| Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu’ (Bania) ; 61. 


(Das 
Hindu: 


Hindu 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
Madanrai Rayji ; 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 oon 


‘| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


.| Gokaldas Achratlal ; 
| Bania) ; 22. 


Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


A’nandshankar Bdépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 


eeeeee 


wi Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) : 
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man); 42. 7 
Krishnaéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman). 


Do. | Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdadpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gadag (Dharwar)... Gaurishankar Raémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
| Bréhman) ; 44. 


Jalgaon ... ose sectes 


Dhulia (West Khan- Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brdhman) ; 53. 


Ratnagiri ... Hari Dharmdrd4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Poona Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


| . | 
Wai (Satéra) Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Belgaum ..s Hari Bhikéji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 
man); 44. 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Chiplun (Ratné- Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 
giri). Bradman); 44. 


Belgaum ... Do, (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


ul 


Deshkaélvartman Erandol ... © i De. 


Dharma ... Wai (Satara) . | Monthly .| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 45. : 

Dharwar Vritt Dharwar Weekly 18. “a Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man); 83. | 

Dinbandhu Bombay Do. .| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Dny4én Chakshu Poona .| Waman Govini Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 50. 

Dnyan Sagar Kolhapur Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
, Brahman) ; 44. 


Itihds Sangraha Do. Dattdtreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Jagadadarsh Kashindth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Jagad Vritt F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Krishn4ji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36, 


Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 

(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Ydédav (Balkrishna Updsdni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 
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- 182 | Madhukar... ...  .| Belgaum ... ove} Weekly ase ~»{ Janérdan Wardyan Kulkarni; Hind 815 
6 (Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. , 
138 | Mahdérdshtr& Vritt | Satéra tit «| Do, eee pes Ty Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré|_ 800 
134 | Moda Vritt oe »--| Wai (Satara) i oe ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 100 
Brdhman) ; 29. 
135 Mumbai Punch tee eee Bombay eee eee Do.:: ope eee seesee  * eee 
136 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Do, ove ...| Daily ose ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu; 1,500 q 
‘ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. | 
137 Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee ee Do, ; do, 2,000 
138 | Mumukshu ove Poona se Do, - ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt oes »--| Nasik oce od ae see .| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhéri Mitra’ ... .| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly _... ..| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat ... ove .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... .|Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar,_ B. A., 400 
“ desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly . .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 : 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. | 
143 | Pragati... sea -| Kolhdpur ... a a o00 ...| Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 fy 
Jain) ; age 45. Bi 
144 | Prakdsh ... eee | Satdta éue a Ee jes ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 5 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. st 
SS ee eee ee | SEE - a 
146 |} Pudhéri .. .. «| Baroda Do. ss ess| Vasudev Purshottam Séthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 a 
shani Brdhman) ; 32, | ; 
; [s 
147 | Rashtrabodh eee .| Poona sas .| Monthly ... .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
| 148 | Rdshtramat 0: -| Bombay ... oo.) Weekly = ae. | Shrinivas Bhikdji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chii-| 2,500 | H 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. nt fe 
149 | Rishtrodaya ... «| Poona... —«..| Monthly... —-... 8. EK. Dimle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréh| 200 4 
man); 30. Be 
150 | Samdlochak ove -| Hubli (Dhaérwar)...| Do.  .. .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale; Hidu (Deshastha 800 ah 
Brahman) 30, ‘€ 
151 | Sdérika ove oe ---| Bombay ... Monthly .. eseees _ H | 
152 | Satyi Shodhak ... -| Ratnagiri ... Weekly ... .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 i 
Brahman) ; 27. "i 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Shol4pur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 iia 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. i af 
154 | Sholapur Samachar Do. i Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (KamAathi) ; 50... 400 AT 
155 | Shri Say4ji Vijay -| Bombay ... Do. evs ..,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 | 
Manager Damodar Sdavldram Yande; 1} 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. , | 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. ie «+| Monthly ... .|Mahddev Keshav Kéle; Hindu (Chitpd- 500 i 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shahu + ef Satdra  ... «| Weekly ... | VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda| 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak .., Do. ove Do. ove .| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Koldba) Do. eee .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
- | wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
160 | Sudharak ... eee -»-| Poona uk Do. sia .| Vishwandéth Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 }Sumant ... ove -| Kardd (Satara) Do. ce (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
162 | Vichari_... ove -| Karwar (Kanara) ...) Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 | 
163 | Vijayee Mahratta... -| Kolhapur ... ooo] Weekly ove ...| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 500 Bey 
(Maratha) ; 25. i) 4) 
164 | Vinod sve eee « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ..-| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 | 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. i. 
165 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nddkarni ... 700 on 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 4 
Saraswat Brahman). hg 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. ae 
167 Vyapari eee eee eee Poona eee ee. Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund > Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C ee | 
man) ; 42. Sf : 
168 | Warkari ... ... + +».| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly _...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 300 al 
| pur). | Br4hman) ; 35, “At 
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Bombay Punch Bahddur... 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér 


Guzara’t1 anp Hinpr. 


Jain ,' : eee eee 
Jain Mitra Mth 
Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
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Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 
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Weakly visee 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Apapa Sharm Réshi ivadekar % eee ae 


 STakim Mahomed Abdul. Hamid Farrukh 


. “4 AP - Pie, 7s 
** Y gS - a, t.fiaege 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 85. | 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan; 565. . 


Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 


Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhdéi Fatechand Karbhaéri; Hindu 


(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
Sital Prasad Jain... ion sae sel 


Bando Trimbak-Kerur; Hindu. (Deshasth) 


Brdhman) ; 35. 


1,200 


* printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Ss 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{{ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
thé aeccant is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor, — 

ENGLISH. 

Indu of Bombay ... on see péseue eee 
GUJARATI. 

Garjana ... vail Ahmedabad ses Shankerlal Nathji (Hindu) ; Bania, ete 

Sourashtra ove eee ove covece eee 
MARATHI. = 

Indu Prakésh ~... Bn see ceecee 008 

Sitaraye Hind... ose ove coves ove 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brahman). 


No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, wz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, — 


1. “The melancholy tale of murder done in cold blood by Indian 
youths in the pursuit of what has all the appearance 
Comments on the mur- of a propaganda of a ay has received an addi- 
der of Inspector Shams-ul- tion by the assassination in broad daylight of Khan 
Alum at 4a E Bahddur Moulvi Shams-ul-Alum, Deputy Superin- 
6, oon ag Tada ot tendent of Police, by a Bengalee boy of eighteen on 
Bombay (8a), 26th Jan. 4 Monday evening at Calcutta.......... This brutal 
act coming on the top of a number of such other 
crimes has evidently moved the Government to 
propose further measures of repression directed chiefly against the Press. 
In the presence of crimes of this heinous type, the task of examining 
proposals made in the hope of putting them down becomes extremely 
difficult. We nevertheless hope that Government as well as the public will 
not commit themselves to any course of action whose scope is not carefully 
defined. Indiscriminate vengeance will defeat its own object and directly 
help in producing the chaos which the assassin’s cult is evidently 
bent on creating.” [The Indu of Bombay writes:—“The murder of 
Inspector Alum is one more proof of the observation we made on the 
occasion of Mr. Jackson’s murder, that the Indian anarchist, like 
his compeer of the West, is a sworn enemy of all society andthat to him 
there is no distinction of creed, colour or race. The truth, therefore, 
becomes glaringly evident that a hearty co-operation of all those who are 
interested in the cause of peace and order is needed for rooting out this pest 
of anarchy, growing more sickening, callous, desperate and frequent.......... 
Let, then, recriminations, racial jealousies, communul antipathies and brand- 
ings of communities cease and let us all unite to devise means to effectively 
root out this new plague of political crime, begotten of the maniacal idea 
that dastardly outrages can bring about a country’s salvation.” | 


2. “The outrage that was perpetrated on Monday, within the precincts 
of the Calcutta High Court, introduces 3 new element 
of discord into this unhappy country. We only hope 
our Muhammadan friends will refrain from making a 
race question of it, which it undoubtedly was not. 
The assassins have laid their hands on Hindus and Englishmen, and now it is 
the turn of a Muhammadan officer. Every decent Hindu abhors this crime as 
strongly as he abhorred the previous crimes...... .... The patience of the 
authorities and of the different communities has been sorely tried. 
Considering the time and the circumstances, this last outrage is unspeak- 
ably saddening. May it really prove the last in India’s best interests!” 
[The Praja Bandhu writes:—‘ That it is to the interest of all law- 
abiding and peaceful subjects of the Crown to check the on-ward march 
of the pestilence of anarchism goes without saying, but the solution of 
the question is not quite as easy as one would desire. There is, however, one 
thing clear, viz., that all these dastardly deeds have been committed by youths 
hardly out of their teens, and the very fact that they came to entertain such 
foolish notions is enough to justify the inference about the want of home dis- 
cipline and education. In this connection a grave responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of parents and guardians, who ought to exercise all possible whole- 
some and restraining influence upon their boys and wards.” | 


Indian Spectator (7), 
29th Jan.; *Praja Bandhu 
(38), 30th Jan., Eng. cols. 


3. For some time the Bengal anarchists were quiet and one naturally 
thought that they had ceased their activities 

Sdn} Vartamdn (40), 20d had dispersed. But it becomes quite evident 
27th Jan.; Dnydn Pra- from the murder of Inspector Alum, only a few 
kdsh (44), 26th Jan. hours before the opening of the new Imperial 
Council by His Excellency the Viceroy, that it is 

mot so. That an officer should- be thus murdered in open Court 
shows nothing but the carelessness of the Bengal authorities. The 
public heartily deplore such occurrences and are ready to support with all 
their heart any measures which Government may adopt to root out the evil 
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- Antrigues,, but would purify the public and private life of the people and 
would direct the nation along the right path of national advancement. 
Another conclusion. which they have arrived at in this connection is that 
‘those papers. which either directly or indirectly incite the people to murder 
should be prevented from doing so. Weare quite at one with Government 
in-this matter, but would request them that care should be taken that in 
doing so the legitimate liberty of the Press is not endangered. We would 
also suggest that Government should not ignore the conduct of those Anglo- 
Indian papers which take every possible opportunity to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of Indians. It is as necessary to take severe notice of these papers, 
which are indirectly doing harm to the interests of Government, as of the 
native papers. [The Dnydn Prakdsh also condemns the Calcutta outrage 
and expresses its earnest hope that the fresh incident will serve once again 


to open the eyes of Indians to the necessity of properly supervising the 
younger generation. | 


*4. “The country has once more been shocked by the murder of a Police 
dene officer by a young anarchist in the very precincts of 
Brg” a (29), OUR Jan, the High Court well guarded by the Police. The 
atrocious deed was perpetrated on the eve of the first 
meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council, and as remarked by the Viceroy 
in his opening speech, a faithful and gallant public servant was brutally 
murdered in the broad light of day and that too at a place where an anarchist 
was not expected to go with a revolver and a kukri.......... How the young 
assassins are able to procure revolvers of one and the same pattern, how 
youths have been successfully entrapped for their own purposes by the 
conspirators who are working secretly—all that is a painful mystery. The 
news of the attempt on the life of the Viceroy at Ahmedabad came upon the 
public with the suddenness of ashock. The public were never prepared for it, 
as the atmosphere had cleared up to a very !arge extent. But the tragedies at 
Nasik and Calcutta prove that destructive and murderous forces are still at 
work. How is the situation to be faced? What are the measures to be 
devised for coping with such a complex and difficult predicament? The 
Indian public will most gladly co-operate with the authorities in all reasonable 
measures for eradicating the new prestilence which threatens to make peaceful 
and orderly administration impossible and to deprive the country of the hard- 
earned fruits of so many years’ patient toil............. We beg to assure 
Government that they will have the whole-hearted moral support of the whole 
country in measures directed solely against the guilty or the authors of the 
murderous propaganda which has brought disgrace upon the reputation of the 


Indian people and ruin upon so many youths and upon hundreds of families 
both in Bengal and in the Deccan.” 


*5. “The outrages in Calcutta still continue.......... Inspector Shams- 
Mahrdtta (11), 30th ul-Alum had, it appears, made himself obnoxious to 


Jan. the terrorists by his superior ability and skill in 


investigating crime, and he was for a long time 

doomed to destruction by some terrorist conclave. In fact the news was 

published‘ in the newspapers a week ago that he was being watched and 

shadowed ; and itis a pity that the suspicions so aroused should not have 

' Jed toa successful prevention of the crime. The assassin was captured after 
an unsuccessful effort on his part to kill himself and be thus his own execu- 

tioner for the vile deed he had committed. It is now impossible to speak of 

this campaign of terrorism without completely losing one’s balance of 

mind. - Have not the vile miscreants, who thus bring themselves in evidence 

with a devilish persistence and every time pierce the public heart with a 

malignant stiletto in the form of an assassination—have not these men, or 
rather these freakful aberrations of humanity—yet realised that they are 


each assassination an inch of the narrow ground from under the feet of those 
‘who are making efforts to develop constitutional agitation as the sure and 
stainless means of advancing the cause of the country ?. Terrorism is no less 
a disgrace to our race than a menace to Ahe peaceful and the only 
tight sort, of advancement of the Indian~n nation ; and both their fear of 
God and their love of the land, if any, ought to combine in counselling 
them against a course of conduct which spells nothing but destruction 
and damnation to all concerned. We do not think that the average terrorist 
is a thoughtful patriot. And if his wild action indicates the abysmal 
depth of his ignorance about the real problems of politics of this country, it 
betrays his want of moral sense even more convincingly. The greatest 
mistake a man is liable to commit in this life is to entertain the notion that 
a patriotic motive may cover a multitude of sins......... . Acrime is a crime 
with whatever motive it may be committed; and we wish that we could 
sufficiently impress upon the mind of these budding assassins the golden truth 
of Danniel O’Connel’s dictum that ‘ even the complete emancipation of a whole 
nation is not worth having if it has to be purchased with a single drop of 
innocent blood.” 


*6. ‘The murder of Babu Biswas established beyond all doubt the 
bo yee fact of the anarchists seeking to victimise each and 
i tae a sgeiane everybody who lent his assistance or service to 
7 Government; and poor Inspector Alum has been 
another to perish on the altar of duty. If the news of some wretches having 
vowed to assassinate Mr. Justice Davar and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
recently published, be true, we have an additional proof of the campaign of 
remorseless and indiscriminating hatred pursued in the present day by the 
Indian anarchists.......... Lord Minto’s reference in the Imperial Council to 
the intentions of his Government in the matter was as reassuring as could 
be desired at this juncture.......... Lord Minto’s words may well be 
construed into a promise of strong action by all lovers of peace and order; 
and needless to say the Natives would feel not less grateful than the European 
population for any action that Government may now take in that direction. 
..eeeeeee If Government have so far refrained from bringing down their hand 
heavily upon the evil-doers it has been for the fear lest it should, while pressing 
upon the evil-doer, harm the innocent. Their asking for public cO-opera- 
tion so far has been due to nothing save their reluctance to do anything 
themselves which may be construed into a hardship and an injustice by the 
‘innocent. But public co-operation has failed in coming—at least in the 
measure sought for and necessary for the end in view. And if inexorable 
circumstances now force Government to do what is likely to indirectly affect 
the interests of the innocent, it is to be hoped that it will be accepted in good 
grace.” 


7. The present awakening has enlightened the hearts of our young men 
and filled their minds with selfless patriotism. This 

Stopping of legitimate is not merely a passive feeling, buf an active emotion 
activities has led Indian that is seeking to find a vent for practical ex- 


youths into paths of anar- pression. The exalted ambition of doing some 


1s ee (47), 25th service to the country which has taken possession of 


their minds has also given rise to physical rest- 
lessness. The youthful generation is inspired with 
the idea that their patriotic emotion is diviné in its origin, and that if they put 
trust in God, He will overcome all difficulties and help them to 
achieve the good ofthe country. ‘This being a heaven-born feeling is not likely 
to be baulked by human efforts. Some of our leaders have of late taken 
the unpardonable step of withdrawing themselves from active participation 
in the swadeshi and the temperance movements and have thus done nota 
little disservice to the country by throwing cold water on the enthusiasm 
of our young men. ‘They seem to be oblivious of their duty to find peaceful 
outlets for the exuberant energies of our youths. It is really to be regretted 
that the authorities instead of profiting by the example of other nations 
have resorted to repression with a view to checking the natural aspirations of 
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t-out that re 
ih vigour to their energies, which when: their legitimate 
jecome a ‘dangerous force. The present crisis.is due to the 
ties in suppressing legitimate activities connected with 
wades! ae The man who sits upon a safety-valve must be held 

Bpo’ sit ie ng "the boiler bursts. ‘We would, therefore, in the best interests of 
‘ .ask Government to allow the people to follow lezitimate paths of 
and to stop the Anglo-Indian press from inciting race-hatred. 
) ) ‘Government set at liberty those youths who have been arrested on 
suspicion of entertaining anarchic tendencies and afford them facilities to engage 
in legitimate activities, they are sure to turn out good citizens and much of 
the present discontent will pass away. It is the duty of our leaders to bring 
home to Government the necessity of giving a free scope to the active 
energies of the people -in-spite of official opposition and displeasure. The 
Moderate leaders have failed to realise the situation and the sudden change in 
the political atmosphere has frightened them into inactivity. We have, 
however, some hope in the Extremist leaders who will face the situation with 
courage and fortitude. 


ion instead of cowing down 


io Yi 


8. The bureaucratic officials have been ranting against the Native 
Press as the source of sedition. But is it just to 
Why Indian leaders hold the Press responsible for the present situation ? 
=e oarger — the very one knows to what extent the Russian news- 
P Rdshtramat (47) 9+, papers are muzzled. And yet isit not a fact that 
aaa Russia has been a hot-bed of anarchic intrigue ? 
The officials have also been blaming the leaders of 
the people for not co-operating with them in facing the situation. But have 
they ever considered the reason of this reluctance on the part of our leaders ? 
Are not the officials themselves responsible for the loss of the prestige of these 
persons ? Who disregarded their protests against the Partition? ‘Their word 
carries no weight with Government. Did not the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
protest:in connection with Mr. N.C. Kelkar’s disqualification prove to be a cry 
in the wilderness? The result of all this has been that the public confidence 
in our leading men has been seriously shaken. Stili, they are doing their level 
best to counteract the sinister influences abroad snd some of the officials too 
are seeking their co-operation. But the Anglo-Indian papers are raising an 
outcry against them and would not be satisfied with anything short of 
strongly repressive measures. 


9. The traditions, history, religion and customs of the English are 
quite different from those of the Indians. The task 
ck ae teen feoen of carrying on the British Government in India has 

uspicions in carrying on become, therefore, a difficult and . delicate one. _ As 

the ndmikinletnntion. the subject population has been disarmed, there is no 

Kesari (128), 25th Jan. fear of any rebellion or even arioton a large scale. 

Only the wicked attempts of secret societies and the 

publication of seditious literature are possible, and noone will grudge Govern- 

ment any measures they deem necessary to adopt to root out these things. 

But the English in India, who are a handful, smell sedition evenin honest 

attempts at self-reliance. It is most disastrous that the English bureaucrats 

adopt often a high-handed attitude. Power and pelf spoil a man ; a suspicious 

mind is the home of all evil thoughts and selfish and cringing people are ever 

ready to pour oil into the fire. Every English bureaucrat should, therefore, make 

it his duty to keep his mind free of all prejudices. In trying to root out sedition 

caused by discontent of the people whose feelings are wounded by the bureaucrats 
themselves, the bureaucrats unconsciously generate sedition and inflame it. 

Both Government and the people should be moved with a common desire to 
co-operate and put down sedition. The public leaders should warn Government 

not to adopt measures which would cause discontent amongst the people and 
Government:-also should duly consider their representations. They should 
understand that plain speech is not meant to spread sedition, but to oil 

the wheels of the ‘administration and make them move smoothly. The 

- * \.. ‘writings and speeches of such really loyal people should never be prohibited. 
Ta Bhev'bareaqorate often forget that they betray a want of confidence in heir 


% 


a ’ Bureaucrats should keep 


own moral superiority by fighting shy of honest criticism. It is ‘a ‘mistake 
to suppose that the prestige of Government is enhknced by living in cloud- 
lands and by mixing with’ the’ people nly’ to‘ give them a taste of their 
strength. ' Ol sis? Se 0 ie ia ey Sco, 5 a ee | 


10. Outrages take place often: It is notthat Indians are prone to and 
Europeans free from them. An importance is attached 
eit ates Th tan dae to the outrages committed by Indians because a 
that they are men - nd not Pelitical colour is attributed to them. Government 
mere Enea, do not pay the same regard to outrages committed 
Pudhdri (146),23rdJan. by Europeans as they do to those committed by 
; Indians as they have no political significance. 
But European outrages have ao value of their own to us. A Bengali Brahmin 
was belaboured a few days ago at Goalundo by Europeans. No one seems to 
have interfered to rescue the Brahmin, as befitted the character of slaves, 
The Karmayogin says that treatment like this is never accorded to a brave, 
patriotic and self-respecting nation; it is accorded only to those who cower 
and fear and by their character justify men who think themselves their 
superiors in treating them likeslaves. The nation is cowering under the terror 
of repressive laws and all signs of national life are discouraged by the public 
leaders as premature and dangerous. Government see anarchists everywhere 
and deportations have become the rule. ‘‘ You cower in your homes, speak 
your opinion though quite lawful in hushed whispers, allow the national spirit 
to die out and hurl your mother-earth back into the pit from which she had 
been raised a little.” See this is responsible for incidents like those at 
Goalundo. We must show that we are a nation and nota herd of sheep. If 
by any means within the law, the perpetrators of the outrage be made to feel 
that Bengalis cannot be hammered with impunity, it should be done.  Self- 
defence and resistance to crime are no offences. 


Outrages against Indians 


11. Government are thinking of enacting strict laws and people are 
rebuking them for it. Government suppose that the 


Sedition as a matier of writings of the Extremists reek with sedition and 


fact does not exist inIndia. 


Pudhdri (146), 13th that the ghost of sedition will not die out till itis. 


Tie severely repressed. The measures of Government 

are acting harmfully and have created quite a sen- 
sation amongst the people. Butis what Government deem to be sedition 
really sedition? Do the people welcome sedition? Is there any character- 
istic by which we can make out sedition? It assumes various shapes in 
the different provinces of India. ‘To ridicule title-holders is seditious in the 
Central Provinces. ‘l'’o publish a translation of Bryan’s book is seditious in 
the Punjab. In Bombay, Sir N. G. Chandavarkar held that even an etiology 
of sedition is seditious. ‘Till now sedition was confined to the Natives in 
India. But now it seems to have travelled abroad, and the fellow-countrymen 
of our rulers are instrumental in spreading it in India. It is no use losing 
one’s temper. The ghost of sedition will attack Government the more they 
try to put it down. ‘I'he best thing would be to neglect it. Just as ghosts 
do not really exist, there is really speaking no sedition. If any one begins 
to belabour a thorny-tree with the belief that the moon is hiding in it, he 
will only be pierced by the thorns. Some may allege that sedition is possible 
in British India because of the alien character of the rulers there. But alien 
rule is not wholly responsible for creating ‘sedition. Ifso, why is it then 
that sedition made its way to Gwaliorand Patiala? The people there are under 
some form of swardjya. And why is Baroda free? If you believe that there 
is a ghost, a ghost will come into existence ; if not, there is nothing. So also, 
sedition is wholly a creation of the mind. Some of the Native States imitated 
the British Government and attached too much importance to sedition and 


they smelt sedition. The Gaekwar did not care for it and the Baroda’ 


territories are free from it. The British Government also should have 
followed the same policy. They should have only threatened the people with 
section 124A and resorted to diplomacy and ‘mutual concessions in other matters. 


But they have in every matter dragged in sedition and made both the people 
and themselves miserable. Government do not care to benefit by the lessons: 


of history. God’s will be done! 
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sedition is quite flexible. Anything and everything is seditious now-a- days. 
There is no other way for us but to pursue courageously the course we think to 
be lawful. [Elsewhere the paper remarks:—The bureaucrats are hitting 
below the belt and misusing legislative powers entrusted to them by Government 
for the safety and protection of the people. The people have been disarmed. 
What have the people to do with barbarous weapons of warfare, when the 
Almighty British Government are watching over their interests scrupulously ? 
They wrested arms from us and gave us new weapons, freedom of press and 
of speech. We rejoiced over them. Government also gave up barbarous. 
weapons. Otherwise, the warfare between the rulers and the ruled would have 
been unjust. We found the new weapons quite useless and are thinking of 
giving them an edge by passive resistance. Meanwhile some of our youths had 
their heads turned and threw away the weapons granted to us by Government 
and have taken up barbarous: weapons. Our work suffers between the 
bureaucrats and anarchists. If the powers were going to use their laws 


against the anarchists only, we would not have complained. But as the 


innocent will be confounded with the guilty thereby, we condemn them as 
unjust laws. Is it not an injustice if the Seditious Meetings Act has been 
framed to put down our constitutional agitation? We may safely aver that 
India is now under Police rule. | 


18. “ There must be something extraordinarily virile in the very atmos- 
phere of the Punjab which is sustaining to-day the 
Comparison between the people of that province in the various trials and 
attitudes of the Punjdb tribulations which they are passing through, and 
~_ ory ew and the their fearless attitude stands in strange contrast 
ron ers of Maharashtra at ith the semi-somnambulistic apathy: of the people 
e present crisis. ensele eh ge 
Rashtramat (47), 23rd 0 this side. While the Punjabis are ever on the 
Jan., ting, cols. gut vive, challenging every libeller and asperser, the 
so-called leaders of Maharashtra seem to have been 
completely hypnotised by a thousand and one terrors, receiving even the most. 
insolent kicks sitting down. ‘lo no other cause can their present craven’ 
attitude be attributed.......... Indiscriminate and insidious allegations by the 
score were made against the head-quarters of the Arya Samaj at Lahore, and 
the bond fides of every one of their activities was questioned.......... But these 
amiable creatures counted without their host for the Arya Samajists of the 


' Punjab capital were in no mood to let every foul tongue in Patiala or in 


Timbuctoo to wag impudently. The President of the Arya Samaj literally 
took the Patiala bull by its twin hornsand wrote directly to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, asking him point-blank to make an 
official and explicit declaration as to the attitude of his Government towards. 
the Arya Samaj. This was rather too large an order, but be it said to the 
credit of Sir Louis Dane that he gave a prompt and satisfactory ae 
Leet us now come nearer home. Ever since the Nasik outrage, a most 
cowardly and persistent campaign has been carried on to blacken the fame 
of the whole of Maharashtra, and specially of the Chitpavan community, by 
Anglo-India. Where are our leaders? They have been wincing under the. 
lash and swallowing meekly all the foul diri thrown at them and patiently: 
ens. ee are and worse to come. Not a protest worth the name made, not. 

appeal to the Government to bridle the vindictive license of 
eIndan ress... What a contrast paver | fe leaders of the Panjéh, 


e Angl 
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i. 14. :As'a result of the:recent outrages, the Bombay-Presidency has been 
Ytasdl’ pe made subject to the Séditious Meetings. Act and the 
Protest against the (Crimes Act, while in the Punjab the Lieutenant- 


alleged repressive attitude : ; at 
of 7 op ary Governor has severely rated the Hindu deputation 


Shakti (90), 22nd Jan, ‘hat waited upon him~as to- the futility of lip- 
loyalty. ‘The people are not in favour of murders; 

they have not conspired against Government; there are many people hankering 
for Government’s favour; if in spite of all these facts the secret societies of 
anarchists are not detected, Government ought to consider the public as 
ignorant in this matter rather than blame them in this fashion. If Govern- 
ment with all their resources cannot discover anything of these secret societies, 
how can the people, busy in their own concerns, be able to know of them ? 
But it looks as if Government are unwilling to look at this aspect of the 
question and are determined to crush everything by repression and expect the 
public to help them in their repressions to the best of their power. When this 
is the state of affairs, it-is not only useless but positively dangerous to come 
forward to advise Government. For trying to do so, Mr. Tilak was sentenced 
to six years, and the Swardj of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal came to be adjudged 
seditious. Notwithstanding this state of affairs public writers have a duty to 
perform and we must, therefore, frankly speak the truth, however bitter it may 
be. If Government can possibly remove anarchy by severity, none would be 
against their course of action; but Government's attempt to mix up the 
legitimate struggle which the nation is carrying on with anarchy is altogether 
inconsiderate and opposed to the unanimous opinion of the public. It should 
be remembered that in every country there are two parties—the Government 
which holds the power and the public. ‘Law’ is the medium that main- 
tains equilibriura between these two, and prevents friction arising between 
them. ‘To uphold it as much as possible is the duty of both; to violate it, is 
harmful to both. ‘ Laws’ are thus the mediating Panch, and, in order that 
they may serve as such, ought to be fair and created by the mutual consent of 
both the parties. In this country, the power of legislation has been reserved 
by a foreign Government to itself, and thus it skould not be surprising if 
the laws are one-sided. If such laws are not liberally administered and if any 
and every idea of Government is on the spur of the moment made into a law; 
people cannot but consider these laws as similar to the firmans of the former 
Emperors of India. Heligious and patriotic sentiments are generally so keen 
that it has never been possible to suppress them. A determined man led by 
a sense of duty to his native land never fails to achieve his objeets despite any 


obstacles however great, and any severity exercised towards him on account. 


of his sacred mission weakens the confidence of the public in the Gov- 
ernment and at the same time deepens their sense of sympathy for the 
sufferer and of reverence for his cause. If rulers cannot recognise this fact 
so vividly experienced, it is a lamentable mistake. Another mistake of 
the rulers is their open dislike for the national party. In order to 
uphold the prestige of their laws, they should strictly observe them. To 
harass certain classes of people which although openly opposed to Govern- 
ment are in no way violating the law, or to weak:n the power of the law is 
to lower its prestige. ‘To prevent certain classes from holding meetings, to 
bar certain papers from public libraries and certain people from the Councils 
is showing open hostility to them. A third point we would bring out is the 
fact that once a man comes under the notice of the Police, he is altvays 
pursued by them. ‘To take an instance one Amichand Nathu who published 
a few verses on Tilak’s deportation was sentenced to a fine of Rs. 150, which 
he somehow paid. But the matter did not rest there. Heis being watched 
by the Police wherever he goes and inquiries are made at the houses of those 
whom he happens to see. Of course, the Police are quite justified in 
secretly watching the movements of any suspicious character, but when 
it makes his every movement and even his maintenance impossible, we 
think the Police and Government should reflect as to what they are driving 
him to. England has learnt by experience the results of repression in 
Ireland, and the consequences of the crusade carried on by Sir George Clarke 
or suppressing the Nationalist party are still fresh. The sooner, therefore, the 
Government gives up this: rash and suicidal policy, the better it will be for 
itself and for the public. De Sy o 
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rarter: died tedigihins education will put 
héck upon'anarchism and instil loyalty 
‘minds.-of youths.) But religious education 

d achieve little, for a¢’a matter of fact it 
Tk ae ae very little influence on the lives of men. Had 
Sa wane i M's ; dig been otherwise, the ten Commandments would have 
ade sair of all ‘Christians and the. Gita would have ‘turned all Indians into 
iora r Religious education to be effective must have favourable environ- 
: men ats s.. The present. unpropitious and corrupt political atmosphere of India 
| = be changed and steps taken to impart sound political principles. The 
attempt to hold westetn education responsible for anarchism is both short- 
sighted and ‘suicidal;' Government are already bringing many obstacles in 
the way of education, and these imputations will only make the path of 
Government easy. Western education has helped us in the past, and we 
want it to help us in the keen struggle for existence lying before us. We 
ought, A Pg to be careful to say nothing against it. 


16. Our prancing leaders are in a difficult position.. All over the Bombay 
Presidency, protest meetings are being held re the 
Mumbai Punch (135), Nasik outrage. Protest meetings are a formality. 
26th yen. Some weep silently ; some bawl out. Thereis as it 
-- were arace between different mourners as to who would 
express sorrow most loudly and indignantly. But the Times of India suggests 
that these protest meetings are of no avail and that cheap loyal newspapers 
should be sold everywhere to counteract the evil influences of Extremist rags. 
© leaders! Gird up your loins immediately and issue pie papers. Or rather 
_ circulate them freely and force them onthe people as advertisements are done. 
a ' Tf these holy rags are made available in every nook and corner, the unholy 
e ones will be forgotten. ‘The Poona and Bombay rush-lights [presumably the 
Indu Prakdsh and the Dnyan Prakdsh| who sing the praises cf loyalty in 
season and out of season have almost disappeared. Leadership cannot be had 
so cheaply. Money should be lavishly spent. Ever since the murder of 
Mr. Jackson, religious education has been loudly called for. We want to say 
something on the point. Along with the introduction of religious education, 
schools and colleges dabbling in Western education should be made to shut 
up the shop. Religious education by itself will be useless. Oriental religion 
will educate the people that the king is Vishnu. Western education and 
political environments impress on our minds that the king is only an 
ornamental figurehead, that the subjects should be the real holders of political 
power and that they should try their utmost to acquire it. Religion will term 
the king the father of the people and by Western education we learn to 
throttle “the tyrannical king. So between these two stools, we will be lost 
altogether. Again, all political agitation should be puta stop to. What is 
the use of religious education if boys are allowed to read the story of the 
French Revolution ? 


. 147. Various suggestions have been brought forward to counteract the 
sinister influences abroad amongst the students, and 

_ Home influences res- out of these the adoption of disciplinary measures and 
caged + sd ss a HY the introduction of religious and moral education 
youths of thé country. min schools have been urged most on the notice of 
Jagad Vritt (122), Government. These measures in a way will no 
23rd Jan. doubt tend to improve the morale of the students, 
but as a majority of Chitpavan Brahmins read 

Extremist papers and discuss them in the presence of their children and also 
directly.or indirectly encourage them in taking part in the religio-political 
movements, all the above measures, if adopted, would fail in the absence of 
ra change for the better in the home training of the Brahmin youth. For 
purpose Government should place a check on the rabid writings of the 
Extremist papers and should try to dispel the misunderstanding of the people 
: i t de keeping them informed of real facts so that they may not be misled 
es persons. Ganpati and other celebrations of recent growth should 
a stop to. An eye should be kept on those boys who take part in the 
ection of tne for piincing the Extremist cause, and their guardians, if 
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19 
of their 


children. Government.should also .show:theirdispleasure to the relations of 
those that have been found to: be: comnected with the Nasik outrdge. This 


may appear unjust, but such measures, wage a will tend td réclaim the 


young men of the country from the sinister 


h and direct their attention to 


their studies from which they have been beguiled of late. 


18. & There were 


Removal. of — public 
grievances one of the 
means of stopping anar- 
chism. 

Sind Journal (20), 20th 
Jan. 


no doubt Pinddris, Thugs and other spilidlitghit 
criminals in olden times, and there were also mur- 
ders of Court officials, Amirs and Kings. But every 
student of histcry must acknowledge that while the 
former indulged in lawlessness for its own sake, the 
latter species of crime was due to personal or party 
intrigues having self-aggrandisement as their object, 
On the other hand, what has puzzled the observing 


publicist in the present outburst of lawlessness is the fact that the criminals 
are educated young men usually following peaceful lives ard belonging to a 
class with which we do not ordinarily associate foul acts of violence. We 
know also that these men have been feeding their minds upon infamous 
anarchist literature and, like their kindred in Kurope, talk and preach patriotism. 
It is a spurious, misguided and mischievous patriotism, but the fact remains 
that these anarchists are subjectively moved in their: crimes by what they 
foolishly consider to be demanded by the interests of the country........ This 
is the difference between the old and the new lawlessness, and it seems to us 
that this difference involves the necessary implication that the treatment of 
the present disease must also be different to some extenf.......... Ordinary 
crimes are prevented by the strengthening and improvement of the Police 
and Militia; but since, as we have shown, the anarchical lawlessness is not 
due to love of crime, it follows that besides punishing the mad criminals 
Government should also remove grievances as speedily as may be.”’ 


19. The Moderates are making an unwarranted accusation against 


The University results 
prove that the student 
class has not been neglect- 
ing its studies for the 
sake of Politics. 

Bhala (108), 21st Jan. 


the whole class of students simply because the few 
fanatics who committed the outrages happen to 
belong to that class. Taking it for granted that the 
students have become corrupted the Moderates have 
taken it upon themselves to reclaim them. But 
they are apparently labouring under a delusion, for 
the satisfactory results of the recent University 


examinations conclusively prove that our students have not been guilty of 
neglecting their studies for the sake of Politics. The motive of the Moderates 
in thus accusing the students appears to be to ruin the Nationalist cause by 
foisting upon it “the responsibility for corrupting youths. With the same end 
in view they are loudly demanding the muzzling of nationalist journals and 


orators. 


20. Every one deplores the spread of anarchism which has culminated 


All sensible people are 
anxious to root out 
anarchy. 

Kathidwdar and Mahi 
Kadantha Gazette (76), 23rd 
Jan.; Kdthiawar Samda- 
char (77), 26th Jan. 


in the dastardly crime at Nasik, and is anxious to 
root it out. But the question is, what can the people 
alone do in the matter? The people, no doubt, 
acknowledge that it is their duty to eradicate the 
evil and are ready to help Government with all their 
might ; but unless Government take them into their 
confidence and co- operate with them no effective 
remedy can be found out. The evil is in a large 


measure due to the poverty of the people and the wholesale neglect of religious 
instruction in schools and colleges. [The Kédithidwdr.Samdchdr while com- 
menting on His Excellency the Governor’s reference to anarchism: in':his 
speech at Rajkot observes :—It should be borne in mind that acts of violence, 
far from helping, hamper the national progress. No Wise man would ever 


favour acts of bloodshed and murder. |] 
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} ne soe } Ba “ 7 re 0 on 0 ‘ ndian ‘atteibute.all- the. misfortunés of the 
ae ae » -viegountepepedforeign: rule; 0.0 section of Anglo-Indians 
-Ganger f pat er | ns lallthe-troables,ot:tha. sdmninistration to the 

: | ii odboaiiin. In both cases, the hypothesis saves 
» the effort of thinking: . The two classes of Extremists, 
playing into each other’s hands, make it impossible 

| or aman of moderate views to make himself heard. 
maine bidipidetation will show that many of, our hardships and misfortunes 
ea existed before the days of British rule and will.continue to exist if that rule 
mi - were to disappearthis moment. In the same way, the part of the Indian press 
ee in creating the present situation is a subsidiary one, and the suppression of 
journalistic freedom cannot appreciably help in dealing with it. So long, 
however, as the Indian press is not gagged, some of our friends will never 
think of looking for any deeper cause, and the assassins’ cult that has grown 
up among us seems determined to aid them in their enterprise. ‘he general 
satisfaction with which the recent suppression of a scurrilous newspaper was 
received by the public showed that there is not likely to be any protest 
against legislation directed against deliberately mischievous journals. But 
any action which may lead to indiscriminate results at the discretion of the 
executive Government can only add ‘to the discontent in the country. The 
discontent is apt to be all the more acute asit has been found by experience 
that Press laws in India press most heavily on Indian newspapers while the least 
ig reputable of Anglo-Indian papers have been allowed to enjoy unlimited 
fe license. A law which cannot or will not be impartially enforced brings the 
. - Legislature into contempt. The freedom of the Press in British India has a 
value which cannot be measured by that which is attached to it in Native 

States. People in these States have many ways open to them of influencing 

the conduct of the administration, if not its openly declared policy, which are 

happily absent in British India. Palace intrigues play a great part in the 

politics of many Native States, and palace intrigues are the underground 

sewers by which public opinion denied an outlet in the open channel of a 

free Press, seeks to make itself felt in the Councils of the State. Palace 
intrigues set up and pull down Ministers, operating in effect as a vote of the 

House of Commons. In diawing any lessons from the practice of Native 
‘ States, lei Government beware of omitting the danger encouraging intrigue. 
A free Press has always been the enemy of secret intrigue.” 


f 


22. The Political Bhomiyo welcomes the application of the Crimes Act 

to the whole of India and observes:—Our benign 

Comments on the ex- Government has always shown its readiness to root 
tension of the Crimes Act oyt the evil of sedition, but we are sorry that the 
the .Bombay Pre- measures which it adopts are either taken very late 
He Palitiea? Bhomiyo (83), © are of a half-hearted nature. Supremacy over a 
i 28th Jan. : ’ country like India cannot be maintained but by a 
: : strong hand. It is possible that the innocent would 
suffer from the general adoption of hard measures, but it cannot be helped. 
We are glad Government have after all applied the ‘Crimes Act to the wholo of 


India, yet cannot help considering it to be too tame a measure for the occasion. 


23. “ The first meeting of the enlarged Imperial Council was held at 
Calcutta on the 25th, His Excellency the Viceroy 

Comments on His Excel- making a memorable speech i in honour of the occa- 

_ lency the Viceroy’s speech gion...... Nothing could have been better conceived 
_ at the po oe be than that speech. Both.in tenor and substance it 
i fhe ts sas mperi®" fulfilled the expectations of those who lookea for- 
"Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), Ward toa worthy inauguration of a great epoch in 
97th Jan., Eng. cols.; the political history of India. Prudence, foresight 
Bombay Samdchdr (66), and sympathy, allied with courage, vigour and right 
27th fens ; Akhbdr-e- statesmanship, were the key-notes of that 
Souddgar (23), 27th Jan. ; pronouncement............. Those who read _ the 


es fides Vartamén (nh, Beh speech closely and critically may indeed come 


a across a passage or two in which Lord Minto 
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may appear to take s somewhat restricted view of the future and to 
assume a position which may even strike as somewhat illogical............ 
Hie admitted the ‘impossibility’ of ignoring the trend of events which have 
been accentuating the ambitions of eastern populations, and the necessity 
of recognising that British rule must be over and over again re-adapted 
to novel conditions arising out of the political forces which have been 
coming into existence with the march of progress as much asin the East 
as in the West. But, while going so far, he repudiated any notion of 
endowing India with what are called Parliamentary institutions. ‘We 
have distinctly maintained, he said, ‘that representative Government in 
its western sense is totally inapplicable to the Indian Empire.’......... 
As far as present circumstances and conditions go, undoubtedly this view can 
hardly challenge criticism. But did not those of Lord Minto’s predecessors, to 
whose lot it fell to mark progress in the evolution of the Councils, say as 
much—have not time and circumstances led Lord Minto much farther than 
they ever thought any of their successors would be called upon to go? Then, 
why so emphatic a statement that he and the Government of India have 
‘only aimed at the reform and enlargement of the Councils but not at the 
creation of Parliaments’? The only explanation is that Lord Minto, though 
fully conscious of what the inexorable decree of fate is likely to accomplish 
for India under British protection and superintendence, has felt it the states- 
man’s part not to give rise to further vague fears and apprehensions in the 
minds of his countrymen who already seem to entertain grave and serious 
misgivings as to the future of British supremacy in India in consequence of 
the enlargement of the Councils and other concessions made to the Indian 
people at his hands.” [The Bombay Samdchdr hails Lord Minto’s speech 
in opening the reformed Imperial Council at Calcutta with gratification, and 
regards it as an epoch-making and far-sighted pronouncement worthy of 
remembrance by the entire Indian population with feelings of gratitude. It 
considers the speech as truly maintaining the pious obligatiofs recognised 
by the late Queen as devolving upon the Gcvernment of England in respect 
of this country, and sees therein a complete refutation of the talk that is 
being indulged in of late by Lord Curzon and others of his school, who 


spare no occasion to attribute the anarchical tendencies to the Reforms of 


Lord Minto and Lord Morley. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sdnj Varta- 
man write in an appreciative tone of Lord Minto’s speech. 


*24, “In opening the reconstituted I.egislative Council last Tuesday, 


Indian Social Reformer 


6), 30th Jan apart from the historic character cf the occasion, 


will remain memorable among the _ utterances 
of Anglo-Indian statesmen.......... Judging from historical and contem- 
porary parallels, it appears to us that, while the personal and popular forms 
of Government have seldom been called upon to deal with anarchic develop- 
ments, the form of Government most often confronted with perils of this kind 
has been the bureaucratic.......... A bureaucracy is the most impressive 
object-lesson that can be presented to a peop!e in methods of secrecy, and 
the more efficient the bureaucracy, the more effective is the object-lesson. 
Lord Curzon, one of the ablest administrators that England ever sent to 
India, felt that he had a great mission, that it was no less than the abolition 
of the bureaucratic and a reversion to the personal method of Government 
which it had gradually ousted, and that, if the change was not effected in 
his time, the probability was that it would never be effected. He was right 
in his attitude to the bureaucracy, but he was wrong in his belief that 
personal Government could be revived on the old basis.......... Lord Minto, 
though perhaps not so ardent an administrator, is a far greater statesman, 
and he had the insight to see that the aspirations of Indiams educated in 
western ways could not be disregarded by a Government deriving its authority 
from the people and Parliament of England........... Apart from the aspira- 
tions of the educated classes, the British Constitution is incompatible with 
personal rule in any part of the Empire........... The only alternative to 
bureaucracy, then, is in the direction of a popular form of Government, and 
Lord Minto’s constitutional temper has saved him from the splendid futility 
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and independent criticism than the Government in India. To put down 


i vi the close of the Viceroy’s speech, declaring that license in the press, -— 


| Government in, Indis.c;..+s00s 
at public opinion in the country 
oO" “any. ll-considered measures . directed 

aye cA 2 no Tae tolerate,’ said His Excellency, ‘ the 
ee alee ry we are determined to bridle literary 
means, let this be done. But let the greatest care be taken 
rr legitin 1 joo of speech is not confounded with literary license, 
here is brt too much danger of it in this country, where even the most 
ee inded officials are-often apt to regard themselves as infallible. No 


G Jovernment, i in our opinion, stands more in need of constant, well-considered 


such criticism would be to convert the administration into a salaried and 
irresponsible oligarchy.......... “We believe with Lord Minto that the situation 
is better, in that it is clearer and better defined, than it was five years ago. 
His Excellency has laid down the lines along which are to be chiefly sought 
the future safety of the Empire and the progress of the people. It is not 
easy to read without emotion the note of valediction at the conclusion of 
His Excellency’s speech. India has had Viceroys who filled the stage with 
greater effect, but none who excelled Lord Minto in lofty courage, in single- 
minded and self- effacing devotion to the Empire and 1 in loyalty, 1 magnanimity 
and charity.” 


25. “If His Excellency the Viceroy was obliged to infuse a strong ele- 
ment of sternness into his important speech on 
Indian Spectator (5), Tuesday last on a historic occasion, when every 
29th Jan. non-official member of his Council must have been 
about to congratulate him on the concessions that 
had taken shape during his Viceroyalty, the responsibility did not rest with him. 
Only on the previous day a zealous public servant had been murdered in the 
precincts of the High Court of Justice in open daylight........... His Excel- 
lency had to make it clear in the first place that the concessions were neither 
ill-timed nor useless and secondly that they were not dictated by fear........ It 
has been said in England that Lord Minto found the country comparatively 
quiet and in a state when no European or any officer of Government stood 
in any personal danger for doing his duty. That is true enough, but 
it is not the whole truth........... As proof of the absence of any connection 
between the concessions and the outrages, His Excellercy read out a long 
passage from the minute which he had written more than eighteen months 
before the murder at Muzaffarpur. It was well known Icng ago that the 
sequence of events completely disproved the theory of concessions out of fear, 
unless it be the kind of fear which all prudent statesmen ought to 
cherish.” 


*26. “The speech of His Excellency Lord Minto atthe inaugural meeting 

7 of the new Legislative Council was moulded to some 

Pdrst (37), 30th Jan. extent by forces beyond the speaker’s control. It 
Eng. cols. was, aS His Excellency said, a great historical occa- 
sion, and the occasion was overshadowed by a foul 

murder. It is infinitely deplorable that the eve of the inauguration of the 
reatest reform in Indian history should be stained by a deed, not the 
outcome of misguided fanaticism, but ‘inspired by implacable hatred of any 
man whose highér conception of duty and patriotism come into collision with 
the nefarious designs of an anarchical conspiracy........... There was, it seem- 
ed to him on his arrival, said the Viceroy, widespread and well-justified dis- 
content, and while he emphatically repudiated the charge that has been made 
in some quarters that the Government had been terrorised into granting 
reforms, he described the old regime as comparable with * sitting on the safety- 
valve '—a process which, by immutable natural law, must end in disaster, 
Indeed, there was but too little need to repudiate the imputation of compul- 
sion, | for even anarchists have some respect for a bargain, and had the reforms 
been a sop to conspirators, we might have expected a temporary cessation of 
crime, whatever deluge the future had in store.......... The emphatic words 
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long: tolerated, would now be resolutely put dowr, can do nothing but- good. 
To object to a stringent course of suppression is to be unable to realise how 
impossible it is to prevent fair criticism. Besides, the time is more appro- 


priate. just now for every loyal and progressive paper to expose the sores of 


the body social rather than of the body politic.” 


*27. ‘‘His Excellency inaugurated the new regime in an extremely 


happy speech. Its tone is admirable: and the view: 


Gujardti (29), 30th and sentiments to which he has given expression 
Jan., Eng. cols. therein are, on the whole, absolutely unexception- 

able. It is a speech worthy of a Viceroy who has 
been instrumental in originating, developing and carrying out the great 
scheme of reform of which the reconstituted Supreme and Provincial Legisla- 


tive Councils are the tangible fruits. It is a reply to critics like Lord’ 


Lansdowne, Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon and-Lord Macdonell and to Anglo- 
Indian publicists who, while they have not dared to condemn openly His 
Excellency’s Reform scheme, have sought covertly to condemn or disapprove 
of it or to mar its original utility and importance by recommending racial con- 
cessions and supporting Rules and Regulations of a retrograde character...... ; 
As usual, the Anglo-Indian press has eagerly applauded and dwelt upon 
that portion of the Viceroy’s speech in which he has recommended and 
justified the taking of further powers for suppression of the revolutionary 
press and restricting literary license, ‘They have seized the opportunity for 
denouncing Lord Morley and blaming Lord Minto for not having sanctioned 
such repressive measures two years ago. But our Anglo-Indian con- 
temporaries do not seem to have quite relished the major portion of Lord 
Minto’s speech which we regard as a most authoritative and complete 
vindication of the reforms which the Viceroy was the first to conceive in his 
note addressed to his colleagues in August 1906. How India has been 
brought under the stimulating influences of western education and culture, 
how new liberalising forces have awakened the mind of the Hast, how the 
victories of Japan over Russia have roused new thoughts, hopes and 
aspirations in the breast of Hastern nations and how unmistakable had 
become the indications of pepular demand in China, Persia, Egypt and 
Turkey—all these considerations had to be taken into account in dealing with 
the state of things in India and adapting the administrative and political 
machinery in this country to its new conditions of life.......... ‘ We were 
not prepared,’ observed His Excellency, ‘to suppress new but not unnatural 
aspirations without examination. You cannot sit for ever on a safety- 
valve, no matter how sound the boiler may be and I was determined that 
it should not burst. Something had to be done and we decided to increase 
the powers and expand the scope of the Act of 1892.’ Here is food for 
reflection on the part of those who have all along thoughtlessly opposed the 
views and demands of the Congress, ridiculed Congress-men and denounced 
the Indian press and consistently supported the high-handed policy of repres- 
sion followed by Lord Curzon and some of his predecessors........... His 
Excellency said but the truth when he claimed at the close of his Indian 
career that his years of work had borne fruit. It is, indeed, most deplorable 
that anarchists have not hesitated to direct their machinations even against 
his life, and we readily join the Viceroy in expressing gratitude to Providence 
that it has spared him to be present on the great historical occasion of 
the inauguration of the enlarged Supreme Legislative Council and, may 
we add, to mske a great pronouncement, the importance, wisdom and 
statesmanship of which cannot be too highly commended. Out of all the 
speeches that have been delivered on the occasion of the first meeting of the 
enlarged Legislative Councils in the country, His Excellency Lord Minto’s 
speech takes the highest rank in point of dignity, firmness, sobriety and 
cogency of argument and calm statesmanship. No Congress orator could have 


. pleaded the cause of his countrymen and justified the demands of the Congress . 


with more convincing and powerful arguments, and we heartily congratulate 
the Viceroy on his last pronouncement which will go far more towards 
enlisting the sympathy of the Indian people asa whole on the side of his 
Government than any oration of the Curzon type would have ever done.” 
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’s inangur cet eh at the first 1 mee tity rot the 
bra -and reformed Legislative Coundil.......... 
Wa: We, ko oweyer, think that even in answering the 
Gea ge "British imperialistic jingoes Lord Minto ‘would have 
been bette advice had ho reftninéd from insisting upon the wisdom of making 
ie reforms halting and reiterating such worn out cant ‘as that ‘ representa- 
ve government in its Western sense is totally inapplicable to. .the- 
an émpire.’......... His Excellency’s speech could not but refer to 
ism and it foreshadowed early measures for the moral training of our 
youths and the bridling of ‘literary license’ and the suppression of ‘ the 
preaching of a revolutionary press.’......... We only hope that the measures 
adopted in this behalf will be such as to touch only the obstinately guilty 
and that they will not drive from the field of journalism honest and honour- 
able critics by intolerable conditions or unenviable situations.” [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes :—We wish that remarks like those made by His Excellency 
Lord Minto about the alleged unsuitability of Parliamentary Institutions to 
Indian conditions would never find a place in the utterances of responsible 
statesmen. For Japan has already given the lie to such fallacious ideas. As 
to the extent of the Reforms, we may point out that it appears from what 
Mr. Nevinson has written about an interview he had with Mr. Tilak that 
even he would have welcomed them. | 


*29. “The speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy on 
eT last Tuesday on the occasion of the first meeting of 
| Praja Bandhu (88), the enlarged Imperial Legislative Council is, indeed, 
= 1 A en ret a remarkable pronouncement........... We must, how- 
Kdntha Gazette (76), 30th °Ve, demur to the statement made by His Excel- 
Jan., Eng. cols. lency ‘ that Indian conditions do not admit of popular 
' representation. No sensible person in the land 
demands a wholesale introduction of representative Government in this coun- 
try as it obtains in the West. This would not be advisable, even if it were 
possible to do so, for the simple reason that the circumstances of both the 
countries are quite different. Weare entirely at one with His Excellency 
when he says that in the interests of the Indian people themselves British 
supremacy should continue, but it is certainly not impossible to give a greater 
share to the psople in the administration of their own affairs, the share 
to be increased from time to time according as their fitness for it is discovered 
and established gatisfactorily. The recent anarchical crimes were naturally 
alluded to by His Exceilency in his speech under notice No one 
objects to Government taking all reasonable steps in this connection.......... 
There is, however, an indication in the Viceroy’s speech that the Press Act 
will be made still more stringent. The Anglo-Indian Press that has been clam- 
ouring long for making the Press Act more stringent will in consequence of 
this get a fresh opportunity to return to the subject with greater zeal than 
ever. It must not be forgotten, however, that this clamour of the Anglo- 
Indian Press is not wholly disinterested, and we think Government ought to 
think well before taking any drastic measure likely tv curtail still further the 
liberty of the Press in India.” [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette 
expresses similar views. | | 


30. Lord Morley declared that he never meant to grant any Parlia- 
mentary institutions to India by the Councils Act 
Kesari (128), 25th Jan. and that Indians were unfit for democratic Govern- 
ment. Some earnest souls among us believe that 
Lord Morley is only modest in his utterances and that the Councils are but. 
Parliaments in embryo. We agree with that opinion. The Indian Councils 
are Parliaments, but Parliaments in a rudimentary stage. ‘They bear a close - 
resemblance to the mother of Parliaments, but have not her strength. ‘Those. 
who want the Indian Councils to attain the power and position of the British 
are Parliament may as well term'them Parliaments. The very name itself has. 
te zy charm in it. The English Parliament also was in early stages weak, 


in England is the Parliament. The history of our own Councils also may 
in future be as glorious as that of the Parliament. It does not rest with 
Lord Morley to dictate to-the future. He has sown the seed. It is sure to 
grow. into a flourishing tree and bear fruits.~The situation is in the hands of 
Indians. They are the masters of the future. They. have the example of 
England before them and they are sure to get’an elective and all-powerful 
Parliament, if they agitate strenuously. Whatisin a name? Lord Morley 
may term our Parliaments Councils and like Nelson seeing with his blind eye, 
view nothing further in them. The seed of democracy has been sown in the 
soil of India. . It lies with Indians to see that no one obstructs the growth of 
the tree. ‘There is no instance wherein the king has yielded rights and 
privileges to the subjects of his own accord, outside the Puranas and poetics. 
The avarice of rule grows day by day. In the beginning, a newly conquered 
country is not thought to be quite profitable. But as generations roll on, its 
advantages become obvious, and a nation never grows old when it is ruling 
over another. As yet no beneficent nation has arisen in the world which has 
given up its firmly established rule over other kingdoms. But just as the 
desire of the rulers to keep all power to themselves is natural, the desire of 
the subjects to share the administrative power is also natural. Turkey got it, 
Persia got it, we also will get it; only we may require a few days more than 
other nations. 


*31. “Lord Minto’s speech appears objectionable to us only in one 
respect, viz., his going out of the way to warn the 
oT mpaniicoane a people of India that the Legislative Councils are not 
to be interpreted even as the rudiments of a future 
Parliamentary system. The warning, however, is not aimed so much at the 
name as the thing denoted and connoted by it. ‘Thus if we agree that we 
shall ask for no qualitative enhancement of our rights, and then e€Xpress & 
desire for calling our Councils, our Parliaments, perhaps Lord Minto will have 
no objection to make. If the mere name satisfies us, then Government will 
perhaps even issue a charter and make a present of that name to us in 
perpetuity! If, however, we want the thing Parliament, meaning all the 
elective and other rights of control over the administration, then we shall be told 
that the thing 1s w estern and shall not be made available to an eastern people. 
But we know how to take and treat these warnings. For in the first place 
we know that by conceding to us even such Councils as we have, Government 
have inaugurated the policy of introducing western institutions into India 
beyond redemption. ‘Then, again, we know that Government cannot possibly 
go back in matters like these. We also know that the future development of 
our Councils is more in our own hands than in those of Government. Fur- 
ther we hope that in course of time the distinction between eastern and 
western, so far as Parliaments are concerned, is bound to vanish as. the 
Turkish and the Persian Parliaments gain strength. We bear Lord Minto 
no grudge for what he has said. Rulers, who have enjoyed the pleasures 
of absolutism, will be the last persons to admit that their subjects are 
entitled to the rights of political liberty.......... The fact is that rulers 
become so persistently habituated to deny political freedom to their subjects, 
that in course of time these become their own honest sentiments.” 


82. ‘“ Referring to the Eastern awakening the Viceroy said that he 

had realised very soon after his arrival in this 

Bichivecet U7 Oth country that beneath a seemingly calm surface there 
ta Wie adds ven 24) existed a mass of smothered political discontent, 
aaa ’ ‘much of which was thoroughly justifiable and due to 
causes which they were calied upon to examine.’ 

May we humbly ask His Excellency whether the 

various causes of the discontent have ever been dispassionately examined ? 
Take, for example, the Partition of Bengal. Has not the discontent following 
the Partition been admitted by all, with the single exception of Lord Curzon, 
to be perfectly justifiable? Why then has that sinister measure of Lord 
Curzon’s administration been allowed to stand as a settled fact, treating with 
contemptuous indifference the amour propre of so sentimental a people.as the 
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controlled by the king and nominated by him. But at present the real king 
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): inthe matter of Indians in South 
mea? . Why, ‘the treatme t meted wut to them to-day is far more diabolical 
‘im the days of Kragetiem: Straightforward and practical replies to these 
| aggrecan hilar questior alt be more welcome, as they will be more 
1 the reiteration a thousand times of the Government's conviction 
sak the dindonhen' was thoroughly justifiable. But by far the most 
ir t observations Lord Minto withheld till almost the end of his speech 
i they are not a little ominous. We can quite imagine the solemn tones 
“ip awhieh they must have been utterod. ‘ We can no longer tolerate,’ said the 
Viceroy, ‘ the preachings of # revolutionary Press; we are ‘determined ‘to 
bridle literary license.’ From seditious to revolutionary is rather a long 
jump........ So far as our knowledge goes, the only organ with which revolu- 
tionary ideas have been explicitly and openly associated is Mr. Varma’s Indian 
Sociologist, and that gentleman is already outside the pale of the British 
Empire, and his journal proscribed in India. As for the press in India, 
although a few journals may have written not wisely, their lucubrations 
can scarcely be called revolutionary, and most of them have paid a pretty 
heavy price for their temerity. The Indian Press has been aware but too 
long that.a veritable sword of Damocles has been hanging over its head. 
As it is, there is not quite a dearth cr famine of repressive, legislative enact- 
ments to curb the so-called license of the Press........ And yet, it seams, the 
powers that be are not satisfied with the various swords of Damocles which 
have been hanging over the devoted heads of Indian journalists. They want 
more than the ‘pound of flesh ’ which is already theirs—they desire the 
whole lamb—bones, wool, skin and all. And they will have their way—who 
can gainsay them? Our sincere protestations of loyalty will be like the 
bootless bleating of the lamb in old Atsop’s famous fable to a certain 
quardruped which the world knows to be so amiable, gentle and just.” 
[The Kdl writes :—We do not know why Government should have taken into 
its head to enact further Press laws when the Nationalistic newspapers are 
already gradually losing their ground by being boycotted by the Native 
States and by the harassment to which they are being subjected in British 
India by the bureaucrats. | 
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*33. “It is not very often that the British Government do the Indian 
Princes the honour of consulting them on matters 


Comments on His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s 
letter to the Native Prin- 
ces in the matter of 
suppressing sedition and 
their replies thereto. 

Mahrdatia (11), ‘30th 


of State policy; and, therefore, it is but natural 
that when this honour is actually done to them, 
they should feel gratified and elated. It is the 
compensation in the form of respectful attention, 
which the Rajas and Mahdrdjas have received 
once in a way for the snubs and set-backs, which, 


Jan. we suppose, is their usual lot.in ordinary relations 

with the paramount Power. Friends on a footing 
of equality in theory, they are in practice reduced to the position of worse 
than feudal vassals. They exist by mere sufferance; and they know the 
fact very well. The greater Chiefs alone can make a decent show of 
independence ; the minor ones are nearly oppressed with a sense of their own 
insignificance ; and the term ‘ subordinate alliance.’ in practical politics is to 
them all a riddle and a mockery at the same time. The water-mark of their 
depression was at its lowest in the time of Lord Curzon. Things, we believe, 
improved since Lord Morley came to power ; and His Lordship’s claim, openly 
made some time ago, for credit on the ground of better treatment of the 
Indian Princes was perhaps not based on quite an illusory foundation. The 
swinging of the pendulum was even going to land them in a duly constituted 
‘Council of Notables. Eventually they escaped it. But the idea of taking 
them into confidence over matters relating to the weal or woe of the country 
‘as a whole does not seem to have altogether died out. And we do not 
wonder if some of the members of the Princely Aristocracy actually took the 
reference made to them in August last by the Supreme Government on the 


subject of remedial measures against the spread of sedition in India, as a 
Me BY naire prize. The answers received from the referees exhibit an interest- 


om” — They cover fhe whole range from sense to its categorical 


‘megative ; from dignity all the way down to impudence. A fanciful mind 
may perhaps be able even to detect a certain relation between the position 
of particular referees and the quality of the answers given by them—a 
relation which may, by a process of generalisation, be described as pro- 
portional, Thus it appears as if the sensibility and the dignity of the advice 
given has varied directly with the status of the oracle. ‘The tone of the reply 


of His Highness the Nizam is perhaps the most serene and dignified, and. 


his suggestions the soundest of all. At the other extreme we have the 
Maharaja of Dhar, as an example of the fire-eating, smoke-belching species of 
tiny oracular divinity, making a fussy show of bravery which is obviously 
proportional to the petty status of his own State. The enthusiasm of camp- 

followers is always more demonstrative than that of the Commander of 
an Army; and we have in the opiniogs of Native Princes and Chiefs, 

published in the Government of India Gazette, samples of wisdom which lead 
us to feel thankful that we too, like the Princes themselves, have escaped 
the perils of a Council of Notables. It is to be noted that there is one 
feature common to almost all the replies. Nearly every Prince or Chief says 
that there has never been any considerable out-break of sedition in his own 
State. It may be the virtue of the Prince concerned or that of his subjects; 

but in any case the fact, we are asked to believe, remains that the subjects 
of nearly every Native State have been contented and happy, thus sparing 
themselves as well as their Chiefs all the troubl3s consequent upon agita- 
tion. In this particular matter, therefore, the chorus of: replies can- 
not ba partizularly. gratifying to ths Beitish Governm2nt which invited 
them. For the resulting note of the chorus is, we are bound to say, 
necessarily one of condemnation of tne state of things wnaich exists in India 
Owing to or even in spite of the British Government. It appears as if the 
subjects in the Native States have no grievances of their own, and that 
the subjects in British territory only have all manner of these grievances! 
But to be fair to the British Government, we must say that things in the 
Native States are not surely so roseate or comfortable as they are made out 
to be.......... The Chief of Dhar, the Begum of Bhopal, and others 
who, in their anxiety to be exhaustive in the enumeration of remedial 
measures, have obviously stopped at nothing and recommended hydra-headed 
repression .as just the sort of servant the British Government may employ for 
thoroughly sweeping away the cobwebs of sedition. The public need entertain 
no grudge against these Princes for their disservice, because they are not 
capable of better things. To a superficial observer of things it may look 
strange that our own Princes and Chiefs, with only a few worthy exceptions, 
should have given answers to the reference made by the British Government 
in such thoughtless and unpatriotic fashion. But there isa manifold reason 
which, we think, explains the phenomenon. In the first place some of the 
answers may have been inspired by the Residents or Political Agents and 
may not possibly represent the real feelings of the Princes in whose name they 
are returned as a matter of form. ‘Then, again, some of our Chiefs and 
Princes are really uneducated men, and they are not to be blamed for not 
commanding a wider outlook of the affairs of the country. In the case of 
others, who may be intelligent and educated enough for the purpose in view, 
the veiled appeal to self-interest, skilfully made by the British Government 
in their letter, must have had its due effect; and loversof despotic power 
among our Princes and Chiefs would be only too glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity so thrust on them, as it were, of anticipating a justification 
for any excesses they may commit in the name of remedial measures against 
sedition! Our Princes and Chiefs were, we frankly admit, never as a rule 
enlightened enough to appreciate any manifestations of public spirit on the 
part of their subjects. That is why the subjects in Native States, the 
advantages of native rule in other respects apart, have been distinctly back- 
ward so far as political education is concerned. That is why they have not 
a Native Press half so good as that in the British territory; why they have 
not even half that share and participation-in the control over the affairs of the 
State,which we in the British territory are privileged to enjoy by the kind- 
ness and generosity. of the British Government. The merits and demerits of 
the British Government are those of greatness, and we should be unreasonable 
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ae re opittions: of: the Native States published “ the Government of 
eae ater os ! India’ presage something evil to the freedom of the 
2 a  Kesari a8), 25th Jan. press in British India. Lord Minto’s hint that the 
seditious movement at present begun in the British 
saab ie arritories will one day-or the other affect the Native States does not seem to 
% have been fully grasped by them. It is Sir George Clarke that. has made 
the position of both the British Government and the Native States clear by 
AR ; stating that both are sailing in the same boat. Incidentally he misnames the 
eg agitation working for swardy ya in TWdia by terming it republican. Swardjya 
ee means only popular constitution and we do not want to change the 
Throne but only the Constitution. Sir George also committed an error in 
alleging that we ‘were fighting for an oligarchical republic. Such allegations 
are meant only to discredit the educated classes and to insinuate that the 
masses will not be benefited by swardjya. This is, however, beside the present 
discussion. Sir George Clarke declared that if the British had to yield any 
rights to the people, the Native States also would have to do the same and 
thus identified the interests of both in fighting against political agitators. 
The Native States inreplying to Lord Minto’s kharita have not kept this point 
: in view, as he hinted at it only darkly. Generally speaking, the Native States 
are favourable to a repressive policy and many of them have suggested 
the necessity of controlling the press and the schools. But what is the use of 
these opinions? Do the English bureaucrats desire to learn statesmanship at 
ta the hands of the Native Princes? To make any agitation successful, apart from 
: the thinkers and the sufferers, the vested interests also have to be sacrificed. 
We learn now on what side are the guardians of the vested interests. The 
public of England can be easily persuaded to believe that vested interests in 
the British as well as the Native territories are against the swardjya movement 
by the publication of the opinions of the Native States. It is not possible 
that the vested interests in the British territories would approve of a repressive 
policy by Government. But as they have uot sucha large stake in the 
country as the Native States, Lord Morley will be greatly influenced 
by the opinions of the Chiefs. Any way, though newspaper licenses may not 
be issued, we see a great possibility of certain individuals being prohibited 
from carrying on the profession of journalists or school-masters. 
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00. “Students of the classic dramatic literature in Sanskrit need 
not be told the story of Pururava, how his 
Pager a (47), 25th beloved Urvashi was isthe away and how the 
an., Eng. cols.; Mumbai 
Vaibhav (136), 24th Jan, /ovesick Prince in the very ecstacy of woe wandered 
the wide world through asking for news of her from 
plants, beasts, mountains, clouds and what not. The mighty Government of 
India, it seems, are very much ina similar predicament. They seem to be 
obsessed with the idea that Indian loyalty has been spirited away by some 
sinister genii and, like poor Pururava of old, have been scouring the 
wide world through, asking advice from all and sundry, of high and low 
y degree, seeking information as to the whereabouts of the kidnapped loyalty or 
| rather of the den in which dark sedition has taken temporary quarters 
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uninvited—without so much as a formal by-your-leave. ‘They do not yet 
appear to have received any satisfactory information in the thousand and 
one regions whercin inquiries were instituted. Nothing daunted and with the 
proverbial bulldog tenacity of the Briton, they at last approached those 
wonderful Sir Oracles—the Native Princes.......... Replies have been sent, 
among othe:s, by the Chiefs of Baroda, Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmere, Gwalior, 
‘and others...... Since the unhappy assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie and 
Dr. Lalkaka, loyal manifestoes and denunciations of sedition and anarchy from 
Native Princes and princelings have been as profuse as rockets and crackers in 
.  . the Dewéli festival.......... But all these manifestoes were addressed locally 
aa their own dumb-driven cattle and loyal subjects and, therefore, so far 
a 28 ‘they went, had very little interest or significance for the people 
oe 
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‘of British India. . And for this very reason, we suspect, they received 
scarcely even passing ndtice from the ever-watchful Indian Press.......... 
But the correspondence just published between these Chiefs and Lord Minto 
is of quite a different kind from the stereotyped manifestoes previously 
published and of far deeper significance. We humbly hope we will not be 
charged with egoism when we say that we had a presentiment of some such 
development........... To us there appeared something of the alarmist about 
soine of the words used by His Excellency the Governor at Rajkot. It will. 
‘thus be seen that the correspondence between the Viceroy and the Chiefs just 
published has not come upon us as quite a surprise.” [The Mumbai Vaibhav 
writes :—We hope the suggestions made by the Mahardjas of Mysore and 
Devas will not find favour with the Government of India. The suggestion 
made by His Highness the Scindia is a good one, but great care will have to be 
taken in selecting the members of the proposed vigilance committee or else 
it will degenerate into a body of detectives. We have no fault to find with 
the recommendations of the Nizam and the Gaekwar.]| 


36. ‘‘ The letter addressed by His Excellency the Viceroy to the Native 
Sémotemehed: (30 Chiefs and Princes, asking their advice as to how to 
21th Jan. Ene. cols. | Put down sedition in their own States and British 
cit Rig India, and their replies to the same mark a new 
departure in the relations of the paramount Power in India with the Feudatory 
Princes. Itis for the first time that the head of the British Administration 
in India has formally written for the advice of the Native Feudatories on a 
problem affecting not only their States but the territories under direct British 
control........... Hitherto, there has been lurking an impression in the public 
mind that the British authorities think little of the Native Chiefs, their 
administrative ability, or political sagacity, and that in turn Native Chiefs 
harbour unfriendly sentiments towards the paramount Power. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s letter and the replies of the Native Princes should 
dissipate the illusion, for all time, and be a permanent proof of the solidarity 
of sentiments and purpose which characterise the relations of the two......... ; 
The replies of the different Rulers addressed would seem to have more than 
justified His Excellency’s expectations not only of meeting with a cordial 
promise of co-operation but of sound and practical advice.......... A venomous 
press and unscrupulous political orators are the dangefs against which the 
States have already insured themselves by strong measures, both legislative 
and executive, and the Viceroy must have been particularly gratified by the 
strong advice for stringent measures he has received from all his exalted 
correspondents on the subject.” 


*37. ‘We must confess that we are extremely sceptical as to the policy 

of dragging in the ruling Princes and Chiefs of Indian 

Indian Sociai Reformer States into the arena of political controversy. In 
(6), 80th Jan. their own States, they are unaccustomed to have 
; their views publicly discussed. In British India they 
cannot expect the same immunity, and the formal publication of their views 
in the official Gazette is practically an invitation to all those whom they may 
concern to say what they think of the merits of these views. Whatever may 
be the case in the present instance, we cannot be sure that the ruling Princes 
brought up in an absolutely uncritical atmosphere would always relish the 
position now opened for them. The correspondence that has been published 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and the ruling Princes and Chiefs is 
interesting in more than one sense. So far as we can see, Lord Minto 
stopped short at requesting an expression of opinion on the part of the 
ruling Chiefs as to the best method of putting down seditious movements in 
British India. But the ruling Princes have not been equally careful. Almost 
every one of them has taken it upon himself to advise Government how 
they can best counteract sedition in British India. Some of them have 
given advice which can only be termed mischievous. Some of them, 
notably His Highness the Nizam, have expressed their views with dignity, 
patriotism avd a high sense of responsibility, while others of whom the 
Maharaja of Mysore may be taken as the type, have written with the pertness 
and bravado of unfledged school-boys......... On the whole, we may say that 
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ypeak.with sobriety and sound sense. 
paramount. Power and gladly conscious 
ates and those of the Empire, they tacitly 
ns ritish India are fundamentally different from 
s; “and their recommendations breathe the spirit. of 
onfider mi sympathy.” 
tt It is well ment that there is less of sedition in the Native States 
than in British India, and it is equally notorious 
that in the Native States the evil is put down by 
more summary methods and by more stringent laws 


ra in British India. The Chiefs, therefore, did not stand in need of much 


‘assistance from His Excellency the Viceroy. We should rather think that 


‘ His Excellency stood in great need of the moral support of the Chiefs in 


@ Campaign against sedition, in which he would have had to encounter much 


‘opposition from the Radicals in England and a considerable section of the 


Native Press in this country. This support, we think, His Excellency has 
obtained.......... Most of the Chiefs have confined themselves to a discussion 


‘of measures that have become necessary for the suppression of an 
evil that has already arisen, without reference to its causes. ‘The cause 


may not be the same in British India aud in the Native States. In- 


deed the Chiefs declare that in their own territories there is no local 


sedition. ‘The causes of the difference must force themselves upon every 
reflecting mind, but the Chiefs must have understood that they were not 
asked to explain the reason why sedition exists in British India.......... 


Criticism would be out of place, for the Chiefs generally mean to tell the 
Viceroy what would be suitable for their own territories, Jeaving it, of course, 


to His Excellency to judge how far their suggestions would be found 


‘necessary and expedient in British India. No good purpose is served by us 
in British India discussing whether the Princes are wise or short-sighted. 


“We. must be prepared to assume that for their own States their suggestions are 
good enough and would be effective. We only hope that by way of supporting 


‘the paramount Power they will not issue circulars and proclamations which 


are apt to create among the ignorant public some vague notion that serious 
and calamitous events are about to take place and that the Government is 
preparing to face a great political upheaval.” 


39. “If the Government of Lord Minio hopes to benefit in any practical 
manner by the example of any of the Native States 

Indu of Bombay (8a), in the matter of putting down sedition, and has 
25th Jan. any intention of copying the military measures 
followed by some of them, we think the Government 

will be most ill-advised........... The Government of Lord Minto need not be 
told that conditions prevailing in a}most all these States are quite dissimilar 


-to those prevailing in British India. First of all there is hardly any sedition 


in existence in these States, for the obvious reason that seditious feelings are 
usually entertained against alien rulers and not against one’s own race or 


, countty........... What little of sedition there might be in Native States has 
arisen from sore grievances, but this can never take the shape of a desire for a 


change of rulers. ‘The possible sedition in a Native State must, therefore, 
essentially be of a different kind than such as unfortunately springs up in 
British India........... The conclusion to which we are thus driven is that 


. inregard to dealing with sedition there can be little in common between Native 
States and British India........... For good or for evil, people in British India - 
_ have been taught to value their political liberties as their birth-right and it 
- would be futile now to try to disabuse their minds of these ideas. Our 
_ faces are definitely turned towards a democratical ideal. Measures which the 
subjects of a Native State would tamely submit to cannot be easily forced on 
. the people in British India.........._ If there be any among the powers that 
- be, who delude themselves into the belief that oriental methods will be more 


_ popular with the people, let them disabuse their minds of such futile 
tations. Let them by all means fight sedition and anarchism, but they 
- ought to do so. by methods which modern standards of justice, equity and 


. social morality sanction. Let not false ideas of oriental despotism of the 
3 dead past inepire the minds of our rulérs.” 


‘ 
% 


*40. “The correspondence that has passed between: His Excellency 
eels. ‘Wiedie. (ats the Viceroy on the one hand and the Rulers of 
30th fan. En g.cols, bout twenty Native States on the other and 
apy "" *s which is embodied-in an Extraordinary number of 
the official Gazette of the Government of India, deserves to be noted for 
more reasons than one. We welcome it for the simple reason that its basal 
idea is the desire on the part of the Head of the Indian Government to seek 
for the first time an exchange of views with and co-operation of some of the 
Rulers of Native States........... If is an undisputed fact that Lord Morley 
and Lord’ Minto have more than once declared that the country as a whole 
is loyal to the British Government. In the face of this fact the necessity 
for issuing a. general manifesto by the authorities is not at all obvious. Then 
again the presumption that Native States afford u congenial field for the 
propagation of seditious movements is not quite correct. On the contrary, 
there is, if anything, too much of wide-awakeness, and every new arrival is 
regarded with a feeling of more or less suspicion,.......... The best and the 
safest way to dea! with the evil, however, is to starve it to death, and side by 
side with it the authorities should adopt a policy of trust just as His Highness 
the Nizam is said to have done.” 


41. The correspondence that has recently passed between the Gov- 
a ernment of India and several of the leading Native 
PE egg Samachar (66), States discloses a total inability of some of our 
27th Jan.; Akhbar-e- : 
Souddgar (23), 25th Jan. ruling Chiefs to look ahead of them. It is deplorable 
that their replies to Government should have 
revealed their ignorance of the true principles underlying the Reforms. 
Leaving aside these general remarks we find that His Highness the Nizam 
has given the wisest reply. Attributing the prevailing discontent to the 
spread of insufficient and misrepresented facts the Government of the Nizam 
has justly appealed to the Indian authorities to supplement and correct them 
from time to time by means of press communiqués. ‘This is the most suitable 
course to set at rest many a misapprehension brought about by designing 
persons. [The paper then suggests that newspapers being the best medium 
of interpreting the views and wishes of the people to Government, every en- 
deavour should be made to raise them in popular estimation and the masses 
should be educated at least in the three R.’s so as to follow the trend of public 
events. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar warns the authorities not to be deluded 
by these varied replies to their queries into adopting stringent methods to 
repress the liberty of the Press. ] 


*42. “The wholesale campaign proposed against the Press and the 
liberty of thoughtis on the face of it unstatesman- 

Gujardti Punch (31), like and betrays these Imperial Councillors’ great 
30th Jan., Eng. cols. Want ..Of. ViSiORsrcrascess The spirit of sedition 
which has apparently grown strong enough to 

compel Government to take counsel with Native Princes is, we are 
sure, not more than skin-deep yet. The recent increase in the anarchist 
crimes even does not prove the ‘contrary. The large bulk of the people, and 
a large majority of the educated and professional classes are not at all touched 
by its poisonous germs. Its effects are only to be met with among a few 
perverted young men and disappointed political agitators. The right course, 
therefore, to take is of calling upon and inducing the people, the educated and 
professional classes and even the students to co-operate in bringing about a 
better state of things.......... We have mentioned above that there are a few 
eminent exceptions to the general standard of wisdom and political foresight 
to be found among the Native Rulers; and although we object to the 
taking away of the liberty of the Press as suggested by several Chiefs, we are 
glad to be able to compliment the Rulers of Hyderabad and Baroda on the 
excellent advice given by them. It has been suggested by Their Highnesses 
the Nizam and the Gaekwar that instead of proceeding at once against 4a. 
journal guilty of publishing objectionable writings, and incorrect information, 
it should be tried in the first instance to privately reprove the publisher and in 
the latter case to supply him with a true report and oblige him to publish the 
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“qwould» be ‘bound to follow the. adoption 
: - SBhe vigt nmittees proposed by His Highness the 
ri : : aes ‘3 se 1a) 3 veal we bee non ; is > : hem jl a . — put forth by us.” ° | 
es <i 3. Before’s splendid ‘gathering of the ruling Chiefs of Kathidwar His 
si sli awk _ Excellency Sir George Clarke delivered a romarkable 
yr His dha’ !-pupegl the other day at Rajkot. After taking a rapid 
macy ‘Governor's “survey of the history of the Province His Excellency 
eee: "Ouiar at aot. ea, referred to its Settlement since 1822 when it passed 
is pe @ (0) a) 25th ig ’ into British hands, and in so doing endeavoured to 
ra impress upon his audience the fact that ‘ under that 
suzerainty the ‘most interesting group of Native 
States in India has been preserved intact!’ It is indeed an undisputed fact 
that on the eve of the British conquest there was chaos in India and that in 
the efforts of the British to evolve order therefrom the Native States not only 
F layed a prominent part, but made huge sacrifices as well. If, therefore, the. 
ast India Company in safe-guarding ‘its. own interests helped these States in 
restoring order in their territories it was but the result of a mutual obligation. 
But the subsequent change that has come over the Indian administration, 
mainly directed towards controlling and check-mating the Indian Princes 
rather than elevating their prestige and dignity, has naturally made the latter 
forgetful of their former obligations. And they cannot be blamed for this. 
Unless the descendants of the ruling families of India, who have rendered 
splendid services to the British in the establishment of their Government in 
the land are properly cared for, their prestige maintained and the political 
officers prevented from keeping them under their thumb, Indian Chiefs 
would not realise that their interest is common with that of the British rulers 
| of India. Love only can engender love, and a policy of give and take alone 
can win the confidence of the Chiefs. Proceeding further His Excellency 
dwelt upon a most vital question and exhorted the assembled Chiefs to check 
their litigious spirit and not to seek the aia of a law Court in minor and unimport- 
nt ant matters. We hope the Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar, ° sturdily tenacious ’ 
Bei of their rights and valiant in asserting them, would take His Excellency’s 
We words of sound advice to heart to the iasting good of themselves and the 
o.. people under their charge. His Excellency’s reference to the prolonged 
ai | dispute over the Viramgaum impost has not taken the matter any further. 
i | Though His Excellency’s reply on the point is disappointing in the extreme, 
we cannot understand why the dispute should not be settled by a compromise. 
Inspection of ports under. Native States by British officers has been looked 
upon by the Chiefs as a thin end of the wedge and given them a just cause to 
apprehend lest their independence should be interfered with in the long run. 
Again, the question of a uniform tariff hardly admits of a satisfactory solution 
and consequently, unless the British Government are prepared to agree to 
make no change in the tariff without the consent of Indian Princes to be 
affected thereby and to make good to them any loss they may incur through a 
recognition of the scale of British imposts, there seems no likelihood of an 
early relief of the people of Kathiawar from the harassment at Viramgaum. 
Towards the end of his speech His Excellency referred to the political 
% condition of the hour and remarked, znter alia, that ‘it is the plain duty of 
hae Government, on the one hand, to meet reasonable requests in a statesmanlike 
spirit.’ Much criticism could be levelled at this declaration. Talk of 
‘sympathy and respect for popular aspirations have been heard over and over 
again, but when we are reminded on how few occasions this talk has been 
translated into action, we are constrained to obserye that the Indians have 
been consoled with mere words and not deeds. Ifit is the duty of Govern- 
ment to gratify public demands, the dereliction of that duty has supplied a 
potent ground of dissatisfaction. [The Garjana reproduces some of the above 
views in its own language.| 


44. The Praja Bandhu regards His Excellency’s speech at the Rajkot 
Durbar as astatesmanlike pronouncement full of wise 

a ‘aun rage Bart words for the Kathiawar Chiefs. Ic appreciates His 
re | ‘Pusch (81), - 98rd» Jan. : . Excellency’ s exhortations not to goto law on points 
pe «Shakti (90), 22nd Jan, | Of minor importance, and regards the reference in the 
cues speech to His Majesty’s Coronation message as a 
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happy reflection of the true sentiments in His Excellency’s heart. The paper 
doubts if the British policy towards Native States as once again sketched by His 
Excellency is strictly adhered. to in practice, and remarks that all that is 
being said often and often in this connection is always carefully eschewed 
in practice. It further alleges that not only have the internal affairs of Native 
States been interfered with, but new rules of inheritance have been evolved 
in certain cases. Comming to the question of the Viramgaum import duties the 
paper regrets that as yet no workable solution could have been arrived at by 
compromise, and attributes the failure of the settlement to the insistence on 
the part of Government to stick steadfastly to its own proposals. In concluding 
its lengthy remarks, the paper takes strong exception to His Excellency’s 
reference to the political conditions prevailing in the country and observes that 
His Excellency has grievously erred in making wholesale allegations that the 
aspirants for swardjya were inspired by nihilistic tendencies, and were 
"desirous of sweeping out of existence all the existing institutions. It is 
deplorable, the paper concludes, that His Excellency should have painted in 
the blackest colours only one side of the picture and kept its fair side carefully 
concealed from his hearers. [he Guwjardtt Punch writes in a somewhat 
similar strain. ‘The Shakti also strongly criticises the reference in His 
Excellency’s speech to the question of the Viramgaum impust and the present. 


political situation, aad on both these points expresses views similar to those 
of the Praja Bandhu.| 


45. His Excellency the Governor was right in reminding the Princes of 
. Kathiawar in the course of his speeches that their 
Rashtramat (47), 23rd duty was identical with that of the Supreme Gov- 
Jan. ) ernment in eradicating anarchism. But His Excel- 
lency’s declaration that the rise of democracy in 
India would jeopardise the Princes’ rights, dignity and honour was highly 
injudicious. Asa counterblast to this utterance of His Hxcellency we may 
as well tell the Princes that an independent India will afford greater 
scope to their ambitions. But according to Hastern ideals, the duty of a 
ruler is not simply to care for his own powerand pleasures but to keep his 
subjects pleased even at the cost of his own happiness. Duties of the Indian 
Princes might be identical with those of the paramount Power, but their 
methods of administration are bound to differ, for while the English rule 
in India requires that all power should be concentrated in the hands of the 
rulers, under the rule of the Native States the welfare of the Princes lies in 
entrusting as much power as possible into the hands of the people. The 
authorities are now talking about protecting the dignity of the Native Princes. 
But can they point to any single instance in which Government have added 
to their territories or to their honours? The attempt, therefore, to poison the 
minds of the Native Princes against the ideal of swardjya is improper. 


46. ‘We offer our most grateful thanks to Sir George Clarke for 
having done the Nationalist party in this Presidency 
a signal service. It appears that the Chiefs of 
Kathiawar are anxious to translate the Rajkumar 
College into a full-blown University. Such academic ambition on the part of 
the Princes is certainly to be welcomed and we do so heartily. But His 
Excellency the Governor in his speech at the distribution of prizes at the 
College threw cold water over the scheme and, we believe, rightly. Said 
Sir George ‘ Now, I may say frankly that I have not formed a favourable 
opinion of the B.A. degree, which can be and is obtained by students deficient 
in what I regard as education, and quite unfitted to play a useful part in the 
life of their generation. ‘The italics are ours, Not even the warmest 
apostle of National Education could have put it more truly or neatly. We have 
the highest esteem for the * Varsity man.’ He is such an innocent person 
(particularly in his robes), and such a sweet jumble of many negations!......... 
We thank Sir George for his verdict. But what could one expect when 
the education given has all along been, to use Lord Morley’s words; 
‘heartless, lifeless, soulless’! His Excellency seems to. be puzzled as to how 
to make these deficient B. A.’s able to take a useful part in the life of their 
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Radshtramat (47), 22nd 
Jan., Eng. cols. 
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80 Very difficult to solve—if Sir George 

r'& moment the tova of ‘hide-bound: office and. put 

> im Yis-..00.. Let the’ rotten’ foundations 

; el : be ruthlessly dug up and replaced ‘by 

sgnr ‘National Badveation and we are confident, Sir George’s 

2 will not be called upon to hunt up his Rajkot speech and throw 
|e triity of unsavoury. adjectives i in the teeth of the future B. A.s.” 


47. We never thought that the islowers of Dayinand in the Punjab 
_ would be terrified by the proceedings against some 
Comments on His Arya Samajists in Patiala and try to take shelter under 
oe re ate Eager ab the wings of Sir Louis Dane. ,Lala Durgs Prasad sent 
oki ay g date special representation to the Lieutenant-Governor 
Kesari (128), 25th Jan. Of the Punjab and read his reply certifying the 
loyalty of the Arya Samaj amidstcheers! Sir Louis 
Dane's certificate may appear at first sight generous and impartial. But 
those who will read between the lines will find it difficult to understand why 
the Arya Samajists are rejoicing over his reply. Hesaysthatthe Arya Samaj 
is not as yet a seditious body and that if not kept aloof from being misused 
towards political agitation there is a great possibility of its turning out one. 
It implies that he is not willing to hold the Arya Samaj to be rebellious till 
it is proved to be so and the Samajists are clapping their hands for it! 
Those who value the certificate of the Lieutenant-Governor more than 
their own conscience will only make themselves the laughing-stock of the 
world. , 


*48. “Tt is an ominous sign of the times which we are now 
having. in the strained feelings between the 

Comments on the @ndus and Muhammadans of the Punjab. Where 
alleged boycottof Muham- 38 the union of hearts which we were promised ; 
madans by Hindus in the the millennium which was to be ushered in by 


Punjéb, the enlarged Councils and the rest, when the lion 
Katser-i-Hind (34), and the Jamb were to drink together at the same 
30th Jan., Eng. cols. stream? Moslem labour and shops are being boy- 


cotted by the Hindus at Lahore, Hindu employers 
are said to be replacing Muhammadan labour by Hindus and to be with- 
drawing their custom from Muhammadan shop-keepets.......... This should 
be held to be at least ominous, even if it were notabsolutely disquieting......... 
Our personal belief is that matters would soon begin to readjust themselves. 
No artificial boycott of a great community, either trading or industrial, is 
likely to be long persisted in or to be successful. In such matters it is invari- 
ably the biter who comes to be bitten.” 


49. ‘“ We regret deeply to find that both the executive and the judicial 
{ authorities of Sind have followed the lead of 
at ie ihe 7 € Madras, rather than of Bombay or Bengal, or even 
conan aade Sees Of perturbed Punjab, in dealing with sedition. They 
Indu of Bombay (8a), have shown something closely approaching vindic- 
24th Jan. tive ferocity.. And yet, if there was ever a case where 
: mercy and forbearance could have been exercised 
with benignant results, that was surely the case known as the Sukkur 
sedition case. It was ‘practically the first case of sedition in Sind and one 
of the accused, Mr. Virumal, the printer and publisher, has been a popular 
figure, known much more as a zealous, social and religious reformer than 
as a politician. He has a good record of Municipal services too, and it is said 
that his popular activities in local affairs were not of quite a palatable 
character to the authorities concerned.......... We have not seen the book 
and for aught we know, it may have very objectionable matter of a clearly 
incriminating character. Nor do we wish to say anything more about the 
eonviction of Goverdhan and Chetumal except that this being the first 


Comments on 


case of the kind in out-of-the-way" Sind, the sentence of three years’ 


wansportation inflicted on Chetumal and of five years’ trarisportation on 
Goverdhan is one of most unwise severity savouring of vindictiveness 


+ 
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likely’ to beget. serious discontent and consequent seditiozor its: own ssdount. 
There are, however, powerful reasons; ‘to éondémn still more strongly as 

monstrous sentence tke three years’ transportation: awarded to Mr. Virumal. 
In‘ the first place his offence was more or less technical.......... There was 
something of more vital importance still, which should have secured for him at 
worst no more than a warning or nominal punishment. His defence was 
that he undertook the printing work without reading the book as so many do, 
that it was after the work was finished and the books were in the binding 
department that he found time to peruse one of the few copies then got ready, 
and that was in a railway train whilst travelling. He came across some 
passages which struck him as likely to be adjudged illegal. He at once wired 


to his press manager not to deliver any more books to any one and on return - 


he wrote to the District Magistrate asking him to peruse the book and say 
if it was objectionable. According to him, it was he who brought the case 
to the notice of the authorities and materially helped them by suspending 
delivery and facilitating the seizure of the bulk of the books printed. We 
understand that on behalf of the Crown it was alleged that some copies had 
been already sold, that the authorities had already marked the book for 
criminal proceedings and that it was only when Mr. Virumal smelt this 
that to save his skin he sent the telegram, etc. Even assuming that this 
latter version is the truth, the fact cannot be denied that Mr. Virumal rendered 
most effectual service by suspending the delivery and thus preventing a 
spread broadcast of the seditious matter in the book. For this alone his 
offence ought to have been condoned.......... We understand that the leading 
men of Sind, including the Sind Hindu Sabha, petitioned Government to 
order the withdrawal of the case against Mr. Virumal. Even His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke was approached personally. Doubtless His Excellency felt 
he should not interfere in a case after it had gone to a Court of law. But 
uow that Shylock has had his judgment for a pound of flesh, let His 
Excellency respond to the appeal of the public and exercise that gift from 
Heaven—the prerogative of Mercy which graces rulers more than robes of 
purple and crowns of gold.” 


#950. “In the Sukkur sedition case the Sessions Judge, Mr. Boyd, in 
delivering his judgment of conviction remarked that 

Mahratta (11), 30th Jan. sedition was worse than murder and that hanging was 
even & more appropriate punishment for sedition than 

for murder. Mr. Boyd has evidently used his judicial robeas a cloak to preach 
his political opinions and naturally secures immunity from free criticism. 
But even as a Judge he cannot escapes from the comment that he is utterly 
ignorant of the principles of jurisprudence as well as politics when he elevates 
murder above the rank of sedition which is altogether a political, not a moral, 
crime. Writers of treatises on theoretical politics, Mr. Boyd may remember, 
have gone the length of including even the right of insurrection among the 
legitimate means of political agitation as a last resort. But we nowhere find 
secret murder justified or even condoned by these authors. Mr. Boyd may 


be an impartial Judge, but is evidently not sound in his general mental 
equipment.” 


*91. “The last report of the working of the Bench of the Honorary 
Magistrates in Bombay has been as satisfactory and 

Comments on thereport encouraging as were the reports in the previous years. 
of the working of the (lose upon 40,000 cases were dealt with and disposed 
oe “4 oe ad * » of during the year, a figure which should give the 
Rniecr-s. Hind (34) S0th public food for some reflection. It will give the 
Jan., Eng. cols. most casual observer of public affairs a clear idea as 
to the extent of the relief the institution of the 

Bench of Honorary Magistrates in Bombay has brought to the stipendiary 
Magistrates, the congestion of business which has been averted in the various 
Courts, the expense, inconvenience and—worse than both—the risk ‘of mis- 


carriage of justice which the public has been spared from.” 
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* ns... Lhe. Doctor Street 
_ dispute has been only lately started by the Bohras: 
They now approach the officials on the approach of 
M " Boral (12), the Muharram and. make a grievance of the Sunnis 
i <n ides tom-toming before their mosque, conveniently forget- 
(176), 8 vath Jaa ek ting the fact that they themselves allow tomtom-play- 
ing within it. The officials, thus taken in, frame hard 
rules against the Sunnis which result in a complete 
stoppage of the Muharram and in putting the lives of innocent persons 
into jeopardy. We do not understand why the Muharram Committee so 
wisely formed by His Excellency the Governor last year was not revived 
AS this year. The chairman of the Committee, Mr. DuBoulay, and the Secretary, 
ae Khan Bahadur Syed Shamsuddin Kadri, were the proper persons to regulate 
a,’ ee the whole matter withcut any hitch, as both of them knew well the feelings of 
Va the Sunni Muhammadans., We have nothing to say against Mr. Edwardes. 
He is an able officer, but his advisers are absolutely lacking in knowledge 
and experience. We warn the authorities concerned that the feelings of the 
Sunnis have been seriously injured by the recent events and that they as 
well as some of the Shias are about to lodge a strong protest against the 
prohibition of tomtoms in Doctor Street.” [The same paper writes as follows 
in a@ later issue :—* The Police have succeeded in stopping tom-toms before the 
Bohra mosque in Doctor Street. ‘lhe Bohras being wealthy apparently wield 
greater influence with Government. ‘The interference by the Police has created 
bad blood between the Sunnis and the Bohras and this state of affairs is 
likely to result in great loss to both the communities. Fortunately the Sunnis 
did not do anything that might have put the Police to inconvenience and 
trouble. ‘They, therefore, deserve our congratulations for allowing’ the 
s. Muharram to pass without any breach of public peace.” ‘The Bombay Punch 
Bahddur writes :—No doubt the Police Commissioner did his best to preserve 
the peace during the last Muharram, but we think that he was misinformed 
- as to the real facts by those whom he consvited. They made light of the 
re heavy responsibility that lay on him. Had he consulted the true repre- 
sentatives of the Muhammadans, the result would have been otherwise and 
the festival would have been celebrated to the satisfaction of all.| 


93. It is alleged in some quarters that had not the Police taken 
adequate precautions, there would have taken place 
Pagal mr ARnn TR, sea during the Muharram. We do appreciate 
the Police precautions, but we do not think that 
there would have been any disturbance in their absence. Had the Musal- 
mans determined to commit a riot, the Police would have been quite powerless 
before them. But we know for certain that the Musalmans had no intention 
whatsoever to disturb the public peace. Of course, the Musalmans had their 
grievance against the Police Commissioner's order, but as they look upon 
the Police Commissioner to be their well-wisher and as he has on several 
previous occasions proved himself to be their friend, the Musalmans had 
decided not to do anything unlawful but simply to express their disapproval 
of the Police order by observing silence. The Musalmans have acted wisely 
in this, and we congratulate them for taking up the above attitude. 


04. We breathe a sigh of relief at the peaceful termination of the 
gia V : (40 Muharram after days of grave anxiety. The Police 
Ae. a: A artaman {49), had taken excellent precautions against all the ugly 
i : fears entertained by the people. Bombay is grateful 
mt to the Commissioner, his Deputies and the whole Police Department for their 
exertions. Mr. Edwardes had begun taking measures about maintaining 
peace months before the approach of the Muharram. He managed the affair 
so as to cause dissatisfaction to none. Mr. Edwardes deserves, therefore, 
special thanks and praise. The Muhammadan community of Bombay deserve 
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‘to be congratulated on their conduct during’ the holidays, and ‘we .hope that 
‘they’ will behave in the same spirit in future. Yet we cannot hide the fact 
‘about the Sunni Muhammadans ‘being ‘greatly dissatisfied. ~ The chief 
cause of ‘the trouble stands as it was. The -‘Bohras strongly object to music 
- being played before their mosque in:DoctorStreet: and they are justified in 
requesting that their feelings ‘should not be‘so:-hurt. Not only is music played 
“before their mosques but scenes are enacted there: which: are likely -to excite 
them. This is owing to the leniency’ shown by the Police. There are a great 
many toliwalds who are orderly, but there are others who cross the limits and 
give cause for excitement even to the most Jaw-abiding community. The 
“duty of the Police was to'pay heed to the grievances of the Bohras. But we 
are not ‘to forget that if the Police ‘were to protect. the Bohras, the Sunnis, 
it was feared, would get easily excited at.the action of the Police. We are 
sorry to say the Muhammadan community which of ‘all communities is loud 
in its protestations of loyalty and which-on the strength of this. loyalty lays. 
claims to special rights and privileges is the cause of such serious trouble. 
“We do-not know why the Muharram Committee started last year at the 
suggestion of His Excellency the Governor was not revived this time. Had 
the Committee been formed this year with power to carry on operations in the 
streets, a compromise would have been devised and both the parties would 
have been satisfied. In spite of the calm prevailing this year the fears for the 
‘future are unallayed. We suggest to Mr. Edwardes to call an influential 
meeting of all the parties and bring about a happy termination of these 
disputes. 


55. <A correspondent writes to the Indu of Bombay :—“ Muharram came 
Ind i laggy and went. But some Muhammadans say that there 
oxen thd OMT SS" was practically no Muharram this year because they 
were not allowed to do what practice has sanctioned 
them to perform. It wentasitcame. There was no procession. There was no 
bloodshed either among Sunnis or Shias.......... It wduld not be much too 
wrong to say there were some ugly signs of disturbance. But they seem to 
have vanished owing to the presence of the Police—the black and the white. 
They were the cause of peace and the object of fear even though passions 
ran high as they always do ‘in matters religious. Be the arrangement of 
Police as it may, those who went round these roads and lanes must have 
marked the sullen faces and discontented hearts, discontented because they 
could not do what they wanted to do, and sullen because they were thus 
handicapped by the Police.......... he crowd was thick and dense on 
Magzaon Road, Pydhoni, Nalbazar and many other by-lanes. Everywhere the 
people showed no tendency towards unlawful things. They were, to ail 
appearance at least, thoroughly orderly. Doctor Street, the bone of con- 
tention, the scene of free fights and the place of some bloodshed in the past, was 
also crowded, not by people, but by the European and Native Police. No 
battlefield could have been guarded more diligently than Doctor Street. 
There was, in short, an army of these; the Indian Police had only to be 
content with the dirty benches of a country tavern. The Europeans were 
planted comfortably in arm-cnairs. Some were dozing, while some were snor- 
2 ery To make or not to make noise while passing by the mosque 
‘of the Bohras is, in short, the apple of discord between the parties. 
Beating tom-toms and creating noise is not, and cannot be, one of the com- 
mandments of God, or one of the tenets of religion. It is simply a practice, 
and practice can well be dispensed with when feelings run high against it. 
Neither is tolerating the noise asin. And the spirit of toleration is always 
considered a virtue in all religions. One party says there shall be no im- 
mersion of taboots as long as Doctor Street is not open to their procession 
attended by every kind of noise! ‘They say they have the sanction of time. 
It is not one year, nor two or three, but 20 years or more. But the Commis- 
sioner said there shall be no such thing. They must either silently pass 
through this street, or not pass at. all. .Such was the alternative. Non- 
Bohras chose the latter. None yielded, and there was no procession.......... 
‘But the order of the Police Commissioner iis rankling in the hearts of the 
‘Muhammadans.” — tits $e Bene Jape gonbee Che he et 
con 2.83—10 
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ed frequent changes in the 
_Collectorship of Surat. 


, of view and the sooner such a system is remedied the better will it be 
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year 1908 only strengthens. the opinion expressed by 
the Police Commission of 1905 hone the, inefficient 
working of the department. Of late we are having 
continual replacements of the Police force, and so 


the offen are instances of Police, mal-administration 


‘ : “Mahrdtta ap, 80th being brought to light; yet we read in the report 
Jan. | f about the increase of crime and complaints about 


the unsatisfactory state of Police work. ‘lhe story 
of the political situation is brought in to explain the working of the Criminal 
Investigation Department. The staff was increased in the course of the year 
under report. The Criminal Investigation Department was very busy with 
* political matters,’ and most of theirtime was absorbed in ‘ political inquiries.’ 
The Report does not state the nature and extent of the inquiry and only 
remarks that it was onerous anddelicate. However, later on we get an idea of 


. the work in the statement that ‘ important trials took place and many suspects 
and dangerous persons had to be watched, shadowed, or traced.’......... The 


premium put upon activities against political unrest only goes to give them.a 
cloak to hide their darker side. If the inefficient detection of ordinary crime 
and the grave defects of the Police Department are to be perpetuated on 
the ground of the general political situation, the value of the Police as 
guardians of peace and.order will be greatly depreciated. The Police Depart- 
ment of the Government is one which comes in the closest contact with the 
people. And sooner the evils of the working of the department are remedied, « 
the better would it be for the prestige of the Government.” 


57. “ Why isthe Preventive Service of the Karachi Customs closed 

. against Indians proper? ‘There are about fifteen 

Alleged closing of the officers in this service, but all of them are Europeans 
Preventive Service| Of 6+ Kurasians possessing little or no qualification for 
Karachi (Sind) to Indians. Gor nk werei Th d a3 
Sind Journal (20), 20th Government service. e pay and emoluments in 
Jan. the Preventive line are far better than in the clerical 


line. The lowest post in the former is of Rs. 765, 


in the latter Rs. 25........... Why the fat berths in the Preventive line should 


all be jealously guarded as a close preserve for the European or EKurasian is 
more than we can understand, except on the hypothesis of racial considera- 
tions which are professedly against the letter and spirit of the solemn pledges 
from time to time given to Indians on behalf of the Crown. It may be said 
that Indians or Sindhis are not fit for Preventive service work, and that, in 
particular they will find it hard to get on smoothly with European ship- 
masters. We emphatically protest against this view. In the busicst season, 
the Customs clerks of Indian nationality have been deputed to do Preventive 
duty and it cannot be honestly urged that they have not succeeded very well, 
although they have not been allowed the same pay and emoluments as the 
Europeans.......... We do not know how far natives are admitted into the 
Preventive service at other sea-ports—probably nowhere do they get a due 
share—but at Karachi there is not, so far we are aware, a single Indian 
hitherto taken up........... The grievance we have here set forth is well worth 
the consideration of Sir George Sydenham Clarke and Lord Minto, as it 
-involves a question of principle and shows how the declared policy of Govern- 
‘ment is being defeated by its officials.” 


98. “ Why is it that the Collector of the Surat District is changed so 
often? Why indeed should officials be sent off from 

Complaint against alleg- place to place so frequently and apparently so need- 
lessly ? The Government could not be afraid of its 
ruling heads becoming pets in particular districts and 

“Senn coe" nyt overruling the. Government in time! This change 
inthe case of Surat has become perniciously frequent 

of late, because, by the time a Collector’s eyes get opened to the anomalies of 
- the District's work, he is shunted away. How could such officials then be 
expected to introduce requisite reforms? It is a false step from all points 


at, “ae > 


for all. concerned. . It. is: disheartening to the officials and )disastrous;‘to: she. 
people, although to underlings it. isa godsend, because it screens: ‘hem. yin 
exposure by « diligent superior’ s scrutiny and vigilance.” it al 


59. . Now that the question of developing the leather industey 4 is receiv- 
ing the attention of Government, we think it proper 
‘Suggestion to impose to suggest that the export of raw hides should be 


saaieed: on the export of properly controlled as their dearness is due to the 


| free export. ‘ Foreign countries import raw hides and 

Pe Bandhu (38), untanned leather principally from India. The dear- 
ness of the material is an obstacle in the way of thé 

development of the industry, and unless Government move in the matter of 
protecting it in the way suggested, its development will hardly be satisfactory. 


60. The Bombay Samdchdr considers the reply of Government to the 
; 1 , memorial of the Bombay Temperance Council to be 
- Fes Govern. 0 unsatisfactory one and observes:—The most 
ment to the memorial portant of the prayers of the Council was that a 
submitted by the Bombay Small Committee appointed by it should help the 
Temperance Council. Excise Department in inspecting the liquor-shops 
Bombay Samachar (66), and in putting an effective check thereby on the 
25th Jan.; Akhbdr-e-Sou- sale of liquor. In thus offering its assistance the 
dagar pa re ‘oa Association had only asked Government to put into 
oo sig tad. practice the principle of co-operation which at 
present they have graciously recognised. It had 
claimed nothing new and Government ought to have granted this prayer. All 
civilised Governments have granted to their subjects the right of “ Local Option, ’ 
and give them every facility in enjoying it. The Bombay Government no doubt 
has been good enough to apply to some extent the principle underlying it to 
this Presidency. But the Committees formed are constituted on so 
narrow a basis that Government should have, instead of rejecting the offer of 
the Association for lending them assistance, welcomed it. Besides, the pre- 
dominance of the official element over the popular and the presence of the 
Abkari officers as chairmen in these Committees are grave drawbacks which 
ought to be remedied at once; for they puta serious check on the popular 
members and prevent them from doing any useful work. ‘Till these Commit- 
tees are re-constituted and the popular element in them given real power 
for putting an effective check on the sale of liquor and the number of liquor- 
shops, Government's reply to the Association cannot be looked upon as satis- 
factory. We are, however, glad to note that the two other suggestions of the 
Council have found favour with Government. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar while 
commenting in a similar vein, hopes that the Council while tendering sugges- 
tions to Government in future will be milder in its tone so as to command 
their sympathy.. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also makes similar remarks. | 


61. “The reply of the Government of Bombay to the recent memorial of 

the Bombay ‘Temperance Council breathes to no 

Indu of Bombay (84), small extent a spirit of sympathy and appreciation. 
24th Jan. It is not quite as satisfactory as most of us would 
wish. Yet, the suggestions put forward by the 

Council have been received in a spirit of grace, and there seems to bean evident 
desire on the part of the Government to take into confidence the earnest 
leaders of the Temperance movement in our midst......... The first proposal of 
the Temperance Council was that instructions as to the evils of alcohol should 
be included as part of the curriculum of study in schools. Government reply 
that such lessons have been introduced into the vernacular Readers and that 
the teachers of primary and secondary schools and of the Training Colleges 
have been instructed to give such teaching in their classes........... This 
indeed is gratifying, the only regret is that it should have’ suggested itself 
to Government so late in the day........... The second suggestion of the 
Temperance Council was that a periodical examination be made of all 
liquor-shops with a view to minimising the temptation to drink, and that 
the Temperance Council might be allowed to co-operate. with Government in 
this matter. The Government reply to this is not so satisfactory.......... 
Such examinations are pronounced by them to be open to objection, but we 
are not told what these objections are. Why should Government fight shy 
_of the help of temperance Reneceations: which make it their: sole endeavour to 
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962, an: “The Resolution: of the: Giivéitinioht it Boribay on ‘the last Abkdri 

“ tae Adds Report ote’: with ‘satisfaction ® the decrease’ in‘ the 
4 _ Comments on the Reso- , consumption of country liquor-which was noticeable 
th ey ovérnment on’ in,the Presidency, during the period undef review, 

é last Abkari Report. 

»sKateer-i-Hind (34), 30th and | the public. will share that -satisfaction. . It has 
Jan,, Eng. cols... : been a general complaint throughout that the Govern- 
ment has been discoutaging 'toddy in the interests 

“of the stron er. drink, both country and imported.. If there has been so great 
“a change’ in ger respective popularity of the two, and if-toddy has again come 
‘to. be‘in reater vogue, certainly it is fair to assume that the unnatural restric- 
‘tions which have been held in the past years to be responsible for the curtailed 
‘consumption of toddy must have been considerably relaxed ; and this being so, 


the thanks of the public are due to the Government of His ney Sir 
George Clarke. ’ ‘ 


"63. “Since our reference (vide paragraph 41 of Weekly Report No. 2 
of 1910) to the London Y2mes’ recognition of the 
. porta importance of the Transvaal Indian question, the 
sr She. full text of the article ‘has come to hand. The 
Parsi» (37), 30th Jan., Warning is even more emphatic 7m extenso than 
-Eng: cols, in the telegraphic summary; but the treatment 
Tee | _- . of the purely Indian aspect of the matter is very 
‘inadequate. The Transvaal grievances, says the Tvmes, will be exploited 
‘for all they are worth by. disaffected Indian politicians. This is just 
-where the Times, which always had a tendency to regard -all Indian 
political movements as seditious, blinds itself to the most serious facts. The 
-rabid politician, who drifts into rebellion and anarchism, cares very little about 
-the Transvaal Indians; it is the moderate and reasonable men . whose 
‘indignation grows at the sight of Britain’s failure to protect their fellow- 
countrymen in-a country where she ‘spent £300,000,000 to secure the rights 
-of her own sons.. What conclusion can they come to, save that Britain is 
either effete or does not care for Indians? ‘The constitutional difficulties do 
not greatly impress them.. It has taken four years of careful consideration to 
formulate a constitutional advance for India. A complete constitution was. 
‘made and flung at the Transvaal in a month. The four years’ style is far 
“more satisfactory, but it is Indians who are paying the penalty for the 
‘month’s indecent haste in the Transvaal. The ‘ disaffected politician,’ the 
Times may remember, has always been notorious for his closefistedness in 
“money matters. Does the Times think that the large relief fund was contri- 
buted by the class it mentions ?” — 
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*64. “Ttis wonderful how maladroit the expert scribes who draft our new 

| ) legislation can be. In the proposed Town Plan- 

‘. Comments onthe Bom- ping Bill, an invidious distinction is made, quite 
ae, Saag th tan, unintentionally, between the Corporation of Bombay 

* a and other Municipalities; and it reads ‘almost as if the 

former was ‘the single incompetent one in thé Prési- 
\depoy: Whei the. roposed Bill says that building operations shall be under 
‘4the control of thé Mitcipality, or (in Bombay) of such otner body as the'Gov- 
‘ernment may appoint, it presumably means the Improvement ‘Trust, but why 
‘the euphemistic scribe did not say so we cannot tell, unless it was simply from 

: °an in red habit of eriphrasis, As it stands, the ‘phiase j is objectionable not 
Ra 0" Ww of the Corporation’s dignity, but because it actually 
e*isurpation of the Corporation’s function whicl? is not 
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41 a 
open in respect of other Municipalities. If the need should arise, a special 
Act could be made to meet it, but it is inexpedient to leave an open door to 
Official interference.”’ 


65. The Town Planning Bill which Government have forwarded to the a 
Corporation is said-to have been based upon the q 
sg hora provisions of a sitnilar measure passed last year by 
oie cane Samachar (66), Parliament in England. We are afraid, however, : 
there is no similarity between the two measures. 
While the English Act aims at broadening the 
foundations of local self-government in the country and increasing the 
monetary resources of Municipalities by extending the period of the repayment 
of loans, the local Bill seems likely to produce quite contrary effects so far 
as the Municipal Corporation of the city of Bombay is concerned. Under the 
circumstances, the leaders of the Corporation have rightly condemned the 
measure in strong terms. In order that the development of Bombay should 
advance on the most modern ganitary lines, the people as well as Government. 
have recognised the necessity of extending the jurisdiction of the Corporation i 
on the Northside as far as Borivli or Virar and on the East side up to i 
Thana or Kalyan. The public of their own accord have been removing to fi 
these suburbs to escape the ravages of plague, but the want of good and well- 
lighted roads, pure water in sufficient quantities and proper drainage deter 
many from making there their permanent homes. In order to develop these 
suburbs af a minimum cost and to make them attract large number of 
residents, if is but necessary that they should be placed under the control 
and supervision of the Corporation. But the present Bill, as drafted, while 
it purposes to render Municipalities in the mofussil independent, will 
place the Bombay Corporation under the control, either direct or indirect, 
of Government. This is the most objectionable clause in the Bill throwing 
discredit upon an institution which has been repeatedly recognised as a 
model institution in India by authorities of all shades of opinion and lowering 
it in public estimation. We do not know what has led Government ta take 
such a narrow view about the status of the Corporation. But we sincerely 
trust that if the attention of His Excellency Sir George Clarke, whose 
sympathies for the advancement of local self-government are well-known 
is drawn to the objectionable provision he will not fail to do justice to the 
Corporation and have it rescinded. The Committee appointed by the 
Corporation to report upon the Bill would do well to raise its voice against 
the above provision and use its influence to bring about the fusion of the 
City Improvement Trust and the Corporation into one civic body and . 
thereby prevent the institution of a third public body under the new | 
measure. As for the enlargement of the resources of Municipalities to meet P 
their additional responsibilities, the new Act practically fails to make any 
provision, while the English Ast provides that ‘loans can in future be made 
by the Public Works Loan Commissioners for periods up to 80 years at the 
minimum rate of interest allowed for the time being for loans out of the 
Local Loans Fund and the rate of interest will not vary with the term 
allowed for repayment. ‘This is a most useful provision for the Indian 
Municipalities to see incorporated in the Act governing them, and we trust 
the Corporation will not fail in its duty to have a similar provision included 
in the new Act. 


Education. 


*66. “ The Senate of our University has before it a very important 
question to decide regarding the proposals made by 

Comments on the pro- Government in connection with the present cur- 
ceedings of the Bombay riculum. A number of momentous issues are involv- 
vecaiey aoe re Unl- ed in the discussion which is at present going on in 
Gujardti (29), 30th *he Senate on the report submitted by the Committee 
Jan., Eng. cols. appointed to consider the proposals and the minute 


, | of dissent signed by a majority of abe members of the 
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proposals coming from Government are likely to be regarded as a mandate or 
at any rate as instruetions which some at least may feel disposed to approve 
on account of the source from which they proceed. ‘hough the independence 
of judgment of the members of the Senate may be trusted to judge things on 
their own merits, still the procedure followed by Government was open to 
grave exception, and the precedent bad. As such it required a timely pro- 
test and Sir Pherozeshah has once more rendered a great service to the Uni- 
versity by seeking to maintain the liberties of that body against interference 
and encroachment from outside...... .... Latterly, it has become a fashion to 
regard the training of the intellectual faculties as the only object of educa- 
tion.- Sir Pherozeshah gave a completeness to this defective definition by 
adding the acquisition of knowledge as by no means an unimportant aim of 
-education. He pleaded very strongly in favour of the inclusion of the study 
of ancient history in the curriculum on the ground that that study is essential 
for a proper understanding of the European civilisation. India has come'into 
close contact with and is trying to imitate and assimilate Western thought, ideals 
and institutions. If these are to be correctly appreciated and adopted for the 
good of the country, every young man going through the University course 
ought to be familiar with the rise and progress of those institutions in Europe. 
| ‘The mental furniture of young India can never be complete unless every 
El graduate is acquainted with the history of ancient Greece and Rome who 
have moulded European civilisation into its present shape.” 
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67. We have repeatedly complained about the over-crowding and 
the low standard of teaching prevailing in the 
* Complaint about ‘the Nadiad High School. But no steps have yet been 


unsatisfactory condition of 
Sek: MRiabe: eboed ah taken to bring about a healthy change. We sug- 
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: gest a more spacious building for the school and an 
| “Guard tl), 99nq increase in the number of teachers. The Head 
Jan. Master has been permitted to admit 350 instead of 


300 students. But looking to the number of appli- 
cants; the increase istoo meagre. It is also natural that teaching deteriorates 
in quality when imparted to an over-crowded class of students. This state 
 of-affairs is common to other schools. Mr. Sharp was lately on a visit to 
Ratnagiri where he was informed about the over-crowding in the Ratnagiri 
a High School. In reply to the request of the people, Mr. Sharp said that as 
. Government had taken in hand the improvement of primary education, the 
eS question of secondary education should be taken up by the people. Thus 
Government bring forward the excuse of primary education, which in its 
turn is starved on the ground of want of money. Again, if Government want 
to shirk their responsibility in the matter of secondary education, why should 
not the movement afoot for the spread of National Education be encouraged ? 
In Nadiad there are two schools depending upon private enterprise none of 
which is permitted to open higher standards. One of them after great 
trouble has been allowed to open the fifth standard. Mr. Sharp suggested 
‘that school fees should be increased in order that over-crowding may be 
checked. It is perhaps the opinion of Government that the present political 
unrest is an outcome of the spread of education, and hence their secret 
“Intention to smother education as far as possible. Mr. Sharp is a learned and 
ee. “experienced Official and his remarks must teach the people that it is futile. to 

as _ “depend upon Government.for the imparting of sound education. 
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68. A Dhulia correspondent writes to the: Indu. of Bombay :—“ The 
Garud High School of Dhulia ‘West Khandesh) now 
‘Gonsplains of shortness contains about 450 students and the Head Master -is 


of accommodation in the now refusing admissions to students in the higher 


Garud High School of Me 
Dhulia (West Khandesh) standards. Thishas caused a great inconvenience to 


’ parents who afe at a loss to know where to send their 
P= Md semen Ga), boys for education. Our High School has ever been 
| popular since the time when Mr. G. J. Agashe 
was its Head Master, and it has maintained its popularity under Mr. R. P. 
Godbole, an able and popular Head Master. It has also a good hostel, 
and this fact has increased the popularity of the school. The Khandesh 
public have liberally helped Government: by giving splendid donations in 
building the High School and hostel. So they have a claim upon Govern- 
ment to provide suitable education to their boys. Will not Government 
then make the provision needed by hiring some good building for extra 
accommodation as was done at Sholapur ?” 


Rarlways. 


69. “The B. B. & C. I. Railway have sprung a surprise upon the public. 
Without a word of warning, without an attempt at 
, Comments ae cg the discussion or inviting public opinion, they have 
increase of fares by the oe 
BB. &CG. L and the ™ade a material increase in the fares of the two 
G.I. P. Railway Com- upper classes. Whether this step will ultimately 
panies. benefit the Company remains to be seen.......... 
Surya Prakash (42), Butapart from the question of gain to the Company, 
22nd Jan., KEng. cols.; we submit that the convenience of the public is a 
pst Goftar (39), 23rd factor that has got to be taken into consideration. 
We apprehend that one result of the increased rates 
will be to compel a large number of respectable men of moderate means who 
hitherto travel second class to betake themselves to the luxurious comforts 
which the Company provide for their third class passengers, the luxury and A 
the comfort being gauged from the standpoint of the.animal creation in which ) 
category human beings are included by Railway officials. It will be a 
distinct hardship for such men to have to rub shoulders with the great who 
fight, eat, smoke and spit on the third class benches, and the Company are ty 
very much mistaken if they think that they will ultimately gain by 
disregarding the requirements of the class above referred to........... The 
least that the Railway authorities can do is to provide an additional class— 
an Intermediate class—in all their trains in the interests of those who are too . 
poor to travel second class and would prefer not to mix with the class of 
people who form the bulk of third class passengers. Such an arrangement ‘ 
exists, we believe, or many other lines and there is apparently no reason why 1) 
the B. B. & C. 1. Company should not follow suit. It is to be hoped that f 
some of our ‘honourables’ will deign to descend from the clouds and i 
condescend to give a portion of their attention to the consideration of this tt 
important, though to them, - prosaic question.” [The Rdst Goftdr makes a 
similar complaint and thinks that the i increase is likely to discourage people 
from shifting to the suburbs of Bombay.| 


70. Asthe G.I. P. Railway was already deriving much profit with A 
Khdndesh Vaibh its old rates of fares, we see no justification for its 
(131), 24th Jan. increasing them from the beginning of this year. 
The increased fares are weighing very heavily on the 
third class passengers who mainly contribute to the earnings of the Railway. it 
We, therefore, on behalf of the travelling public request the Railway ‘# 
authorities to revert to their former rates and thus remove a serious Gause of , ft 
dissatisfaction among the people. ‘Though the Railway has increased its fares, f 
all the old complaints of passengers travelling by it still remain unredressed. | 
No improvement has been made in the third class passenger accommodation nor 
any extra train service started to relieve congestion of passengers at certain 
stations and the over-crowding of .frains. ‘On_account of dearth of rolling- 
stock the goods traffic is still: very much delayed.’*“We would, therefore, request 


;in the. above matters 
son the notice of the authorinics 
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Reférring to ‘His Bksellency’ 8. visit to Jamnagar and the ceremonies | 

there performed by him in connection with certain 

condition. works ‘of public " atility, the Bombay Samdchdr 

tate. takes the opportunity of reviewing the Jam Shri 

Ranjitsinhji’s administration and eulogises the 

Jim for striking definitely along the path of 

aid ‘ena beneficent Government. The paper welcomes the recent changes 

inaugurated by His Highness in the method of revenue collection, 

reduction in the tariff and the reform of communications and hopes that 

the process thus begun will in the near future bring enhanced happiness 

and contentment to the people of Jamnagar. 


72. The Kadthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette alleges that the Mahi 
Kaéntha Agency Officers ill-treat the Tdalukdars and 
Alleged ill-treatment of do not show the respect due to them. It adds that 


wae ars by Agency while they show respect to a mere T'handar or Fouzdar 
officials in Mahi Kéntha. by writing the word “Azam” before their names 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi 


Kantha Gazette (76), 23rd they do away with this form of courtesy while writing 
Jan. to rich and respectable T'délukdars possessing civil 

and criminal jurisdiction. The paper further alleges 
that even the clerks of the Agency Office show disrespect towards them 
and treat them*like peons while they are undergoing apprenticeship in the 


Agency Office after leaving college, and draws the attention of Government 
to the fact. 
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Intellagence extracted from the Press. 
73. Those who wish to subscribe to the Nasik Defence fund which has 


Starting of a fund to : 
Siacteee encuaed in the lately been started to afford legal assistance to the 


ger Aiea (AD) 951, accused in the Nasik case are requested to send in 


Jan. 
their subscription to the Rdshtramat office. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
; 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd February 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONTEN'TS., 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: Complaint about the impressment of carts, &c., of poor | 
agriculturists in the Mahi Kantha Agency . , ' ' 63 
British rule: 
A Press Act will hardly be found effective for suppressing unrest and 


anarchism in India. 2&3 
Alleged neglect of duty by the Moderates in not counteracting the per- 

nicious doctrines of the Extremist School . . 18&19 
An appeal to Young India to labour for the country with single- hearted | 

. devotion ‘oa 6 

Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’ s letter to Native Princes in 

the matter of suppressing sedition . : : . 23-—26 
Economic disabilities one of the causes of anarchism in India j 8 
England should arm India to save it from the armed nations in the 

event of an Anglo-German war. i §§ 
Futility of religious education as a check against the spread of anarchic 

tendencies .11--13 | 
How Government should win the attachment of the Muhammadans_ . 21 
Loyalty cannot be absolute but based upon reason in this age of 

advancement . , ; 9 
Repression is but a necessary ‘ordeal for the salvation ofIndia ; 4 
Reproduction in Gujarati of a letter written by Count Leo T ates on 

how India can be freed from slavery 10 
Resolution passed by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha of Bombay re the 

Patiala sedition case... 22 
Secret conspiracy cannot be put down by prohibiting public agitation 5 
The Brahmin community should not be condemned for the misdeeds of 

a few of them .14&15 
The Extremist party cannot be put down by laws because its principles 

are ever true . ; | 7 4 
Thoughts on the present state of India ; ; ee a 

° Too much of politics in India at present . . + i 
Calcutta outrage : Comments on the — : , : . 36—41 
Excise : oo oe 

Comments on the Resolution of Government on the last Abkéri eras 

Report . . 66 
Suggestion that liquor-shops should be closed during certain Hindu 

holidays as during the Muharrum . : ' 65 


Governor of Bombay : 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the address of 
the Jalgaon (East Khandesh) Municipality . 34 
mae es on His Excellency the Governor's speech at the Rajkot 
arbar . ‘ . : . ; ° ; ° ; . a6 
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ancil: Comments on His Baclleny te iewey’ : speech at 
t bea ion of the reformed —s 


4 thé bond nét of thie cae Mn datwera 2 
nts on thé decision in the r (Sind): sedition case 
Comments ’ on the work of Honorary Magistrates. in Bombay 
Moslem Eieague : Comments on the proceedings of the — at. Delhi 
Muharrum : Hindus should not take part in the— _ _.. : 
, Se oem Comments on the return of the Liberals to power : 
olice : 


Alleged annoymeg conduct of the — during the house searches at 
Mahdd (Koléba) . 60 
Comments on the Bombay Presidency — Administration Report for 
the year 1908 . , . 57—59 
Comments on the steps taken by the Bombay— re the last Muharrum . 61 
Public service: Suggestion for the selection of an able and sr conga 
lawyer for the Third Judgeship of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 50 
Sind: Alleged close proximity to each other of certain Hiquor-shops in 
Larkana (— ) ; 67 


Suggestion that the census of 1911 should be taken earlier than in March 
of that year . 68 


Temperance : Comments on the reply of the Bombay Government to the 
memorial submitted by the Bombay — Council . bias 64 


Legislation— 


Comments on the new Press Bill before the Imperial Legislative Council . 69—71 
Education— 


Alleged edticatidtial wants of Sitid , 76 


Comments on the proceedings of the Bombay University Senate ve Univer- 
sity Reform . . 72—T4 


Suggéstién ‘that fhe Poona High School should not be removed from its 
present location. ; ; 


Miinicipalities— 


* . oe o . 


Comments on the améndiménit ofthe Parine Code directing Municipalities 
and Local Boards to co-operate with Government in the matter of 
famine relief . ; 

Native States— 
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Alleged undeserved deprivation of the administrative powers of the Taluk- 
_ dar of Mohanpur, Mahi Kantha Agency. ; 
Comments on the alleged blackmatiing of Native Princes by Native papers . 


Gondal : Comments on the report of the administration of the — State for 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1910.) ne sip 


ie | | “ae es” . , ce ” te 
No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. |  ‘Baition. ~ Name, caste and age of Editor aga iz 
ENGLISH. ‘ 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ....| Charles Palmer. ~ oh ' 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...} Do. one oct DO. ee »»-| d. 0. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... oes 200 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona eee «++| Daily eee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... on 600 : 
can Herald. 
4 | Eastand West ...  ..., Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ... __...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;} 1,000 
55. ; 
6 | Elphinstonian ... ..., Do. . w+. +] Quarterly... ...| Prof. P. B. Véccha; Parsi; 42 0. aus) oue 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| _ Do. ooo §=s oe} Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. eve eof Do, ove ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. . 55. 
J 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ove »-| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
.9 | Karachi Chronicle ---| Karachi... ooo| Weekly... ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kdthidwar Times... | Rajkot... »+-| Daily see ...|damnddas Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
‘ (Lohdna) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta on »+.| Poona “ w| Weekly ... ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 5B.A.;} 1,000 | 
F Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 36. : 
| | | 
~ 12 Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ... «| Daily eos eee} Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
12 | Oriental Review ... «+-|_ ‘Do. we = ess] Weekly... _...| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ... 700 : 
SS TR: oa? ens »-.| Karachi... .--| Bi-weekly ... ..-| dafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...|. 850 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona __a.. -++| Daily oe = oe | KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52. ove ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Purity Servant... | Bombay ... «| Monthly ...  ...| Wdman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times ... ev-| Do. ove e+} Weekly a ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College| Lo. See -++| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ... a 
Magazine. 
19 | Sind Gazette... ---| Karachi... -++| Daily ees .».| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Huropean ; 44... eee 500 ° 
20 | Sind Journal... -»-| Hyderabad -| Weekly ... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 { 
' Amil) ; 42. fF 
21|Sind Times ... ..| Karéchi ... —...| Bi-weekly... ...| Kh4nchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... -»-| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 sa ee: 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. : 
7 
23 : Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ... e+! Daily wae ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ... 1,500 
, 24 | Apakshapat + | Surat we wes] Weekly... —-..| B&i MAnek, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-|  5C0 
: didli; Parsi ; 30. 
® 25 | A’rya Prakash... ---| Bombay ... ee} Do. oa ...| Maganl4l Rajaram Vyas ; Hindu ean 1,000 
min); 41. 
26 | Broach Mitra i occ] DEOACD, seve eee} Do, sas _..| Trikaml4l Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 ; 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
97 | Coronation Advertiser ..-| Ahmedabad ok i .... Narotamdads Praénjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu) 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. : 
28 | Deshi Mitra 8 -+-| Surat ose «| Do, ove ...| Maganl4l Kikdbhai ; Hindu et Ba- 1,400 
: nia) ; 87. | be i 
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: eos] BOMMDAY oe as) Weekly ...  ...| Ichchhdéram Sura Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 
am : my 


Ob elaes overs, | obai..2 | Bania) ; 55. 
‘Burat - Do. — .  s«-| HormasjiJamshedji; Pérsi; 48 ... ...| 700 


Ahmedabad | Do. ose ... Somél4l Mangaldés Shéh; Hindu (Mesrij 2,800 
Bania) ; $1. 


Bombay ... cod. 10 on ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi; 50... 800 


Do. ote »s-| Daily eee ...| Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A.,; Parsi;) 4,400 
84. 


Kaiser-i-Hind ©%...0 ii.j. Do. © 4. «s.| Weekly... ~...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... ...| 2,000 
Kathidwir News .. _...| Rajkoi ...  —«»-| Do. vee —s_ wae| JaMShedji Frdmji ; Parsi ; 44 ia cca 200 
Kathiawir Times... ...| Do. 1» ave] Bi-weekly... _—...| Jammadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 600 
Parsi ves see »».| Bombay | ve bee Weekly bes ...| Jehangir Serdbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 


Praja Bandhu .... ...| Ahmedabad cco} WO o08 ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mew4d Bradh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 


, 4 & 


Sanj Vartamdn ... | Do. oes ...| Daily ove ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;} 4,200 
Parar; 43, 


Shri Saydji Vijay . 


: 


a | Weekly ... abt — Ambardm Doctor; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 


Suryi Prakdsh ... .+-| Surat ste oe? se ...| Umedram Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


Anoto-Manra‘rHt. 
Rev. R. S. Hume; 28 
43 | Dnydnoday& iia ..-| Bombay ... we| Weekly ... ...| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48$ ... a ‘i 660 

| 7 y Rev. Tukaram ; 55 


86 

87 

88 
-s 89:| Rist Goftér ... ..|Bombay ......|; Do. —.._~—=«ss| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzbén; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
= bP 

41 

42 


44 | Dnyén Prakish ... . ...| Poona ... «| Daily ra ..-| (1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
, (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


; - ‘ 45 | Dnydn Prakésh ... s+! Do, ees ...| Weekly ... one Do. do. «++! 2,700 
: % 46 | Indu Prakésh ..... ...| Bombay ... .«.| Daily rah --|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company,| 1,500 
Boa Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Se Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


47 | Rd4shtramat pers ait “ae bed co a sia ...| Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
pawan Brahman). 


ss ) 48 | Subodh Patrika ... .-| Poona .w. «| Weekly ... _ ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
“ae wat Bréhmin) ; 30. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
49 | Echo eee ove «-| Bombay ... ».| Weekly ...|d. CO. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... «--| 1,000 


eee 50 | O Anglo-Lusitdno...  ...| Do. eco - vee} = DO, es» _ «se| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 1,000 


51 | O Goano ... eve ocd ~ DOs ar «a De eee ...| &. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... --| 1,000 


Re pa se AnaLo-Srnp1. 
ae ‘ ) 52 | Al-Haq_... eee -»-| Karachi (Sind) ...) Weekly ....  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin; 31; and} 1,500 
a |} Abdul Vahabkhan Ghuld4m Rasul; 37; 
eee. | Muhammadans. 
es Larkana Gazette... ...| LArkdna (Sind) ...| Do Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ;| 600 
=a, 24. 


53 
ay 54 | Muséfir ... oe -.| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. se ..-| Kesandds Bhawdndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,800 
e : ce 55 | Sind Patrika §..  ...| Laérkdna (Sind) ... ° oe ~—_ eee| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 i 
ae 56 
57 


Do 
Sindhi ... ..  ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. eee —ees| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...| 1,000 
Sookhree ...  ... ...| Karachi (Sind)... -..| damatmal Laélchand; 87 ... se a. 400 


y 


Bins 58 Andhra Patrika ... «| Bombay ... oce] WOOKIY = cee * ane gee oy Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 


<7 


—— Kasandds Shih ; Hindu (Bania); 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ENGLISH, PorTuGUESE 
é AND ConcANIM. 
60 A Luz eee eee eee Bombay eee ee Weekly ote eee R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 eee eee 1,200 
GuyaRa'TI, 
61 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... .| Bombay .»»| Daily ao .| Kazi Ismdil Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
_ dan (Memon) ; 45, | 
62 | Amrit Mani ose .| Rajkot ... | Quarterly ...._—«j...] Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
63 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda Weekly... .|Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu) 1,000 
| (Patidar) ; 39. | 
64 | Bhaérat Jivan »-| Bombay ..  ...| Monthly .| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
, (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
65 | Bharat Vijaya »»»| Baroda Weekly = a. .| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 
% Brahman) ; 28. . “500 
66 | Bombay Samachar .| Bombay Daily eee .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
67 | Broach Samachar -| Broach Weekly . .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gaéndhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 
68 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad Monthly .| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa} 1,250 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 
69 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay ooo) WeCKLY = ice - Diamji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswé]; 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
70 | Din Mani ... .| Broach Do. ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 
71 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. .| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
79 | Islam Gazette ..| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ; .».| [brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons), 
73 | Jain Vijaya oe .| Bombay Do. ion ..| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimaéli} 1,000 
ee { Bania) ; 27. 
74 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. +» ee] Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
28. 
75 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. 000 .| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
76 |Kathiawaér and Mahij Sddra Do. , ...| Motil4l Chhotdéla4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette, Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
77 | Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 60. 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
7g | Khabardar .| Bombay Do. ...| Abdul Vaéhed Haji Gul4dm Muhammad 509 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
+79 | Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad Do. .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 500 
99 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 1,000 
; Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
91 | Navsari Patrika ... .| Navsari .| Weekly .| Harivallabhdis Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
g9 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
93 | Political Bhomyryo... .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
94 | Praja Mitra oes .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
gs | Praja Pokar .| Surat .| Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
9g | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad Do. eee ...| Hirala4l Vardhamdan §Shéh (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
97 | Samalochak »-| Bombay as. es.| 1ri-Monthly .| Manil4l Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
9g | Satsang .| Surat ee | Weekly ase .| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania); 61.; 1,500 
- g9 | Satya Vakta .-| Bombay .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlél Harivithaldds; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. : 
99 |: Shakti ‘ie .“ ees} Surat as | Weekly .- .../ Manvantr4i Madanrdi Radyji; Hindu) 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Surat Akhbar... .| Baroda = eee] Do. ove "a Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ses 800 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra... 6] Karachi  ... <<. oe ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
~ ‘ 
93 | Udbodhan... ces ...| Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... ...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
| Bania) ; 22. 
94 | Vasant i. oe we Do. al ae we eve} A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 . 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hip. ‘ 
95 | Bharat... w+ eee] Bombay «2. — nee] Weekly ... ose] Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
30. , 
96 Madhukar eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee eee eeeees ; eee 
97 Shri Venkateshvar Sama- Do eee eee Weekly eee eee Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brdéhmin) ’ 6,200 
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Karndtak Vaibhay 


G. ‘BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


; ey | \ man); 42. 
Karnatak Yritt ... »--| Dhdérwar ... ood 0 cee ...| Krishndéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
3 (Vaishnav Brahman). 


108 | Loka Bandéhbu e.. an ee see on ae) oes ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 250 
: (Deshasth Brihman) ; 44. 


104 | Rasik Ranjini ... ....| Gadag (Dhdrwéir)...| Do. cee ...| Gaurishankar Radzfiprasd4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Mana’THI, 
105 | Arya Vaibhav 7 ...| Jalgaon: ... ...| Weekly ... saa ‘itloke oes 
106 | A'rydvart ... _ .»»| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. see ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
5 desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
ag 107|Bakul ... «. «| Ratnagiri... .... Do. | «s —«..| Hari Dharmdréj Gandhi; Hindu (Véni);| 400 
Br 31. 
ae 108 | Bhala ase ose »»-| Poona eee .».| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month, Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
) | 
. ie 109 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... -»-( Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| pawan Braéhman) ; 27. 


jie Belgaum Samachar .»-| Belgaum ... ‘wel Weekly os ...| Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 


man); 44. 
Bp 111 | Chandrakant ose ..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) . Do. eee ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
oe : (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
112 | Chandroday& oe ..:| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. 000 ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
giri). Brahman); 44 


118 | Chikitsak ... eee .-.| Belgaum ... a ae _ ..| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi; 35. 


ZB 114 | Deshkaélvartman ... | Hrandol ... ion ah ors oa ‘enue 
Py 115 | Dharma ... na ..-| Wai (Satara) .» | Monthly ... ...| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan} 1,500 


: : a Brahman) ; 465. 
116:| Dharwar Vritt... .--| Dharwar ... | Weekly... ...| 8. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdbh- 450 
| man) ; 33. | 
117 | Dinbandhu nee »-| Bombay ... me He ees ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 


118 | Dnydn Chakshu ... »»»| Poona ‘ba cot ~ aa ‘ce ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Bréhman) ; 50. 
ae 119 | Dnydén Sagar ece ..-| Kolhapur ... ot ane ae ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 800 
wall Brahman) ; 44. 


120 | Itihds Sangraha ... | Do. aes ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatreya Balvant Pédrasnis; Hindu) 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
121 | Jagadddarsh eee -»-| Ahmednagar | Weekly a. ...| Kashindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
122 | Jagad Vritt pee «| Bombay ... mea tee ose ...| L. F. Gordon & Co. 500 


128 | Jagamitra ... ee ool POON cee ...| Monthly ... ...| Krishndji Narhar Ponkshe. 


: ; 194 | Kal... soe Sia od De ee ...| Weekly... ...| Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
Re Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
ee 1296 | Kalpataru... ~... ...| Sholapur ... oi, ae ane ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 

Besse : Bréhman) ; 51. 
ee 126 | K4mgdr Samdchdée | Bombay ...  ...; Monthly ... —o».| Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
bs ee (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


127 | Karmanuk... ove ++-| Poona me »-.| Weekly... ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
i Brahman) ; 41. 


128 | Kesari a... eee e| Do. oce soe D0. see ...| Krishnéji_ Prabhaékar Khéadilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
| Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36, 


Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed) Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45, 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


-»-| Dhulia (West Khdn-| Weekly vee ows YSdav --Balkrishna Ypdsani; Hindu 
desh), . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
cs cee ; 
Mana THI—concluded, 
Madhukar ww. = om Belgaum ... e+-| Weekly ~..| Janérdan Nardyan. Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
Mahérdshtra& Vritt a ae: ee ; eo TT a Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard- 
i ¢t 24 
Moda Vritt 206 Wa4i (Satdéra) | Do, ../ Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 
Mumbai Punch .. .| Bombay ... Do, eogeee 
Mumbai Vaibhav Do. see .| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
Chitpadwan Brahman) ; 39. 
Mumbai Vaibhav Do, .».| Weekly Do. do, 
Mumukshu ace .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Paéangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Nasik Vritt .| Nasik oe Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur), Brahman) ; 44. 
Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do, .|Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 
Prakash ... eee .| Satara ove «| Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Pratod see eee .| Islampur Do, ccveee 
Pudhari  «. oe .| Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-}. 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
Rashtrabodh .| Poona .| Monthly .| Haci Raghundth Bhdgvat 
Rashtramat ee: -| Bombay .| Weekly .| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesd4i; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahma,) ; 49. 
Rashtrodaya oe -| Poona .| Monthly 18. a Damle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 30. 
Samalochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
‘Bradhman) 30. 
Sarika ove -| Bombay | OES: a a ae ee 
i . 
Satya Shodhak -| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
oles Brahman) ; 27. 
Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Deymale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
Sholapur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50 
Shri Sayaji Vijay -| Bombay Do. ...Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager Daéamodar Sdavld4ra4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Shri Saraswati Mandir Do, -| Monthly .| Mahadey Keshay Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Shri Shahu vee -| Satara .| Weekly .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Shubh Suchak ... Do. Do. .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
Sudhakar ... ove -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh +" ek Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan Brdhman) ; 
Sudharak ... vee --| Poona “ Do. .| Vishwanath Govind “Sant, 
Sumant -| Kardd (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahddev Damodar: Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
Vichari ... ove -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Vijayce Mahratta... -| Kolhapur ... ++] Weekly .| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
Vinod ese eee Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar ‘|Bombay .. — «+| Monthly .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
Vrittasdr... ove Wai (Satdra) .| Weekly -| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
Vyapari ... eve -| Poona mm oe Te .| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man) ; 42, 
Warkari ... oes Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


A’ftab-i-Sind 


Sind Sudhar 
Sind Kesari 


URpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... 


Kashful Akhbar 
Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


GUJARATI AND Hinpr. 


Jain ove 


Jain Mitra 


Mara’THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Larkhdna (Sind) 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) 
Shikdrpur (Sind) 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


~ 


Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar cee ee 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim ODharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 


| 
Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari;, Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain... oe ove ee 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


eee 


printed in italics. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hi f or @) is the last letter of a word, 
thé accent is left out, and the short a ( 3] = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


e 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristcr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor. — 

ENGLISH. 
8a |Indu of Bombay ... _...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily ee sescaias an 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. 

39a | Rashtramat eee »-| Bombay ... ee} Daily ose ae mane 
GUJARATI. e 

70a }Garjana ... vis «+e| Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... ...| Shankerl4l N&thjibhai; Hindu (Audich; 500 

Brahmin) ; 34. 

90a | Sourdshtra ose eco] AMTECH sae od we ae -~ cccene ewe 
MARATHI. 

1194 | Indu Prakdésh ... .--| Bombay ... .»-| Daily ‘ee sind ones 200 

158a | Sitaraye Hind : one, | Satara op o.| Weekly ave ove aon ote pee 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chint4man Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brdhman). 
No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakdsh from the 24th January 1910. 


The Editor of No. 135 is Govind Damodar Khandekar; Hindu (Kardda Brahmin); 20; copies sold about 
1,000 per week, 


The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The ‘Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the return of the Liberals to 
ower and remarks:—India cannot but consider 
Comments on thereturn “herself fortunate that the Conservatives have not 
of os wai? sabek » (66) been returned to power, because they would not 
Ath Feb ~ Wanda malat have been slow to take steps directly or indirectly to 
(44), 81st Jan. nullify the effects of the Reforms recently inaugurated 
in India. As stated by Mr. Balfour to his consti- 
tuents in the recent electoral campaign, they would have so modified the 
Tariff System at home as to affect detrimentally the commerce of India. 
But God has listened to the prayers cf India and has prevented injustice 
being done to her. In spite of the strenuous efforts of their opponents, the 
Liberals have been returned to power and India congratulates them with all 
her heart. We think it will be advantageous if, now that the election is 
over, the leading bodies in India were to send a congratulatory message 
to the Secretary of State and thus thank the British Electorate. We have 
much to hope from the Liberal Government if if remains in office, and the 
reported inclusion of Mr. Hobhouse, who was the President of the Decentra- 
lisation Commission in the Cabinet, seems to show that Lord Morley has 
again turned his attention to the introduction of larger Reforms in India, as 
he intended. [The Dnydn Prakdsh, on the other hand, writes :—Though 
the Liberal party which again comes into power has conceded many 
political rights to the Indians, it must be admitted that it has been a source 
of some evil to this country in the matter of its trade, and this evil is 
not likely to be eradicated as long as the party continues in power. 
The evils of our commercial dependence on England were long ago 
‘pointed out to us by the late Mr. Ranade, and the national and healthy aspect 
of the present swadeshi agitation in the country has found favour with all 
reasonable men. ‘The Liberal party being wedded to free trade there is no 
likelihood of the present policy which has worked against our industries being 
in any way relaxed in our favour. Had the Unionists come into power we 
could have had some hopes in that-direction as their party is a staunch 
advocate of Tariff reform. Our political dependence in a measure is responsible 
for commercial depression, and as we are still labouring under the evils of the 
exploiting imperialism of England, we should direct our energies to securing 
control over the tariffs like the Colonies. It must, however, be remembered 
that our efforts to secure such control will not be successful unless the 
British Government sees our immense national strength. Our rulers mean- 
while should not make our interests completely subservient to those of 
Lancashire and Manchester. | 


*2. “The demoralisation of the Government of India is keeping pace 
with the activity of the anarchists.,........ With 

A Press Act will hardly the High Court barricaded, with the Police Court 
be found effective for COnvicting men im camera, and with the Press 
suppressing unrest and gagged, the triumph of the anarchist is assured. 


anarchism in India. Their wildest members could not have anticipated 
Rdshtramat (47), 6th such a complete and colossal victory. The only 
Feb., Eng. cols. eheck on the progress of anarchism is a fearless 


press. But our Pro-consuls with their Anglo- 
Indian abettors regard national journalism as the devil’s profession and 
national editors as the ministers of the devil. They seek to silence the na- 
tionalists and convert the channel of criticism into a contemptible vehicle of 
panegyric. ._ The voice of truth is to be drowned by the vulgar noise of 
adulation,.......-. Effeminate scribblers’ are to be elevated into editors. 
Heaven have merey on England that her sons should have to stoop to all this. 
Cromwell once observed ‘if Government were fit to stand, it ought to ba 
above paper-shot, But what must be our Government which is afraid of 
paper-shot, which proclaims its fear by coercive legislation, and this for 
the petty purpose of preventing insidious and veiled attacks on Government ? 
Tha} Government is indeed a strange structure which after a century’s rule 
under the dispensation of Providence confesses that veiled attacks suffice ta 
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: vo ile nen — i a peregpineslans..... We protest 
e er & censorship. projected | Bill is in fact 
ip. wilbout the odium-involved in it. Government have 
th ahaa... do not. want to prosecute now, but 
ralyze.. Dhaaontien makes martyrs-and thus promotes the cause. Nationa- 

: rate not afraid of prison walls or prison diet in the righteous cause of 
their country........... ‘The cowards are found in the ranks of Loyalists and 


‘ Moderates, but to the credit of the Nationalists it will be admitted, that their 


courage never failed them in the fearless discharge of their duty though the 
sword of Democles constantly hung oyer them in the shape of prosecution. 
Man after man was ready to step into the shoes of the men imprisoned or 
transported or deported. Men came and men went, but the Press remained, 
which each could use as a weapon of Nationalism. Now though there will be 
men enough, the instrument will not be available. The Press will be con- 
fiscated. ‘The sinews of war will be taken away. The culture of martyrs will 
cease, ‘This is the real significance of the new Bill. Albion has devised a 
method of silencing the Press without causing commotion. It seeks to 
prevent the interchange of opinions and ideas and convictions. This is 
against the law of Nature. It will produce ‘ awful stillness which Nature feels 
when tempests gather’......... The tranquillity such measures ensure is 
delusive and ominous. We warn Government that such measures are an 
unmixed evil, It will do what Lord Morley desired to prevent. It will create 
a silent but sullen India, fit soil for the seed of anarchism. Anarchists will 
multiply like the stars in the heavens. Government themselves will repent 
when they have reaped the whirlwind. The Anglo-Indians will then 
remember what Macaulay taught that ‘liberty of discussion is the chief safe- 
guard of all other liberties.’ The Anglo-Indian Press no doubt feels secure 
because the laws are put into motion only by the Executive and the 


‘bureaucracy is at present in friendly league with Anglo-Indianism. But the 


most cunning schemes may misearry some day.......... Government will 
often find that Anglo-Indians are not for them. At present the dread of anar- 
chism has obscured the judgment of most Anglo-Indians—wisdom has given 
way tofunk. But this cannot be everlasting ; the day of judgment for them 
too will dawn ere long.” 


*3. ‘Strong repression and the muzzling of the vernacular press are 
the only feasible remedies in the opinion of 
the Anglo-Indian papers for putting down anarchism. 

Kéthidedr and Mahi We ask them to look ahead. Repression is a 
Kéntha Gazette (76), 6th terrible instrument which is capable of being 
Feb., Eng. cols. misused.......... As to the vernacular press the 

Ango-Indian papers will urge that they want the 

suppression of the base and revolutionary vernacular 
press, not of honest and responsible journalism. These are mere platitudes. 
Any press-gagging Act willdo more harm than good to the Government. 
The vernacular press as a whole is honest, loyal and discriminating.......... 
The Anglo-Indian papers will be wise if instead of indulging in vituperations 
they will try to think out some practicable remedies. We are confident 
that the Government will not be led away by the wild counsels of the 
Anglo-Indian press.......... Some time back, the Hindus of the Punjab 
asked for sanction to prosecute an Anglo-Indian paper which was believed to 
have offended against section 153A. The sanction was refused. We would 
enquire of the authorities, did the refusal raise the Government in the 
estimation of the people? On the contrary, the impression gained ground 
that the Anglo-Indian journalists were favoured people. We, therefore, request 
the Government of Lord Minto not to be led away by the Anglo-Indian 
Press whose sole mission is to get India governed in the way they like. The 
vernacular press is honest and outspoken and acts asa safety-valve. Any 
attempt to gag or muzzle it or to interfere with its freedom would deprive the 
Government of the means of knowing the views of the people which are truly 
ventilated by the Native Press. Any more repression will drive discontent 


‘underground and the bursting, will be such as we all ‘may tremble to 
think of.” . 


. 4, The times are getting more and more critical every day, and the repres- 
. Tio wt Ae give measures of Government and the outrages of the 
Repression is but ., ‘terrorists’ are growing side by side, No one. can 
pecmaney cetesl for the have any objection to legitimate severity, but when 
Shakti (90), 29th Jan, 14 lets the real culprits free and pursues the innocent 
the strongest possible protest should be raised against 
it. The impending enactment of the Press Act is nothing but punishing one 
for the fault of another. It is nothing but an attempt pure and simple to crush 
the National movement under the cover of stamping outanarchy. This course 
of events was foreseen by the leaders of the Nationalist party from the 
very beginning, But to those who are not going to violate the law, there 
is little necessity to fear severe enactments. Severity is an ordeal, It has 
been repeatedly proclaimed that the Nationalist movement has nothing 
whatsoever to do with anarchy. ‘The Nationalists are inspired by the noble 
motive of creating a desire of free life in the nation, and by the desire that 
the love of independence may rise in the hearts of their dependent brethren, 
that their powers of appreciating and protecting their rights might develop 
in. short, that the people might be strong enough to hold their own in the 
struggle of life. It is the duty of every Citizen to advance this work, and how 
far we fulfil this duty will be gauged by the way in which we stand this 
ordeal. Rome, Greece and even England herself had to pass through such an 
ordeal before they achieved independence, and the story of these ordeals stains 
the history of Europe with blood. Our ordeal is much more simpler, inasmuch 
as through the mellowing influence of time and civilisation the sword ~has 
given way to the pen. We fight only with weapons of passive resistance. 
We have to raise no weapon against any one, nor is any one going to raise it 
against us. However harsh our rulers might be, they must pay heed 
to the civilised world. ‘The ordeal, therefore, that we have to pass through is 
not difficult at all. The utmost that we might have to suffer is imprisonment 
or transportation. ‘The question then that the motherland puts to its sons 
is whether they are prepared to suffer this much or not. Upon their reply 
depends the salvation of the country. Ye sons of India, consider then whether 
you want to raise up or to lower down your ancestors, whether you want your 
posterity to be saved from your present plight or not. Your Mother expects 
all her children to reply that they will be true to the sacred National 
cause. 


5. The Rdshtramat publishes the following extract from the 
Karmayogia of Calcutta.:—It is obvious that to 

attempt to meet secret conspiracy by prohibiting 

_ Secret conspiracy can public agitation is a remedy open to the charge of 
not be put down by pro-  absgurdity........+. Is not the liberty of free speech 
hibiting public agitation. 414 free writing denied to the Russian l 
Rashtramat (47), d0th 5 is | : people 
Jan., Eng. cols., 29th and by more rigorous penalties, a more effective espion- 
20th Jan. and Ist Feb. ace, a far more absolute Police rule than any that 
can be attempted in India? Yet where do the 

bomb andthe revolver, the terrorist and the secret 

conspirator flourish more than in Russia? The conspirator has his owu 
mears of propaganda which the law finds it difficult to touch. The argu- 
ment, however, is that it is only in an atmosphere of dissatisfaction, 
disaffection and sedition that the propaganda of the conspirator can be 
effective, and Nationalism creates that atmosphere. Criticism of the 
Government leads to dissatisfaction with the Government; dissatisfaction 
leads to the aspiration for a better form of Government ; aspiration of this 
kind when baulked leads to disaffection, disaffection leads to secret conspiracy 
and assassination. ‘lherefore, stop all means of criticising the Government, 
and the first cause being removed, the final effect. will disappear....... sin 
Unfortunately the statement of the premises in this chain is incomplete and 
the conclusion is, therefore, vitiated. A first premise may be granted at once. 
In a country well satisfied with its lot, a nation at ease and aware of prosperity 
and progress, the propaganda of the secret. conspirator must necessarily fail. 
In India itself, if we are to believe the Times, secret societies have existed 
for upwards of forty or fifty years. How is it that they had no success and 
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brute, for the difficulty is that the tamer has to hold the chain and that he 
cannot get. out of springing distance. Eventually discontent has either 
to be satisfied or silenced.  If-it is satisfied; the whole difficulty dis- 
appears. But if not, the question for the ruler is whether he prefers to 
crystallise it in -peaceful but effective resistance or in secret conspiracy, 
terrorism and eventually armed insurrection.. It must be one of the two; 
to expect an immense impulse to sink without being crushed or satisfied is to 
expect impossible miracles. ‘To paralyse public agitation is to foster terrorism, 
and terrorism is never extinguished except by the removal of its causes. The 
difference between terrorism and open rebellion is that the latter often effects 
its object, but can be easily crushed while the former does not effect its 
object but cannot be crushed. ‘he terrorist will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than immediate freedom gained by violence. He is confident of the 
result and is passionately attached to his method. Terrorism may perish of 
‘inanition, but coercion is its food and fuel. The policy of the Government of 
‘India has neither immediate justification ncr ultimate wisdom. Itis the old 
futile round. which reluctant bureaucracy has always trod when unable to 
reconcile itself to inevitable:-concession. It is a wasteful, ruinous and futile 
process. If the Government were to declare to-morrow that it would no 
longer tolerate public opposition and deport all the leaders of public and 
‘peaceful agitation in the corntry, it would only stimulate more formidable and 
‘unscrupulous forces and substitute a violent and agonising process for one 
which is helpful and constructive. | 


6. ‘Shrikrishna Das’ contributes an article to the Kdl in the course of 

} which he says :—Success in any achievement needs, 

An. appen to Young besides God’s blessing, a single-hearted devotion. 
India to labour for the mnig ig what the history of the world, both ancient 
country with _ singile- . | 
elie dewckion and modern, teaches us. For the achievement ofa 
Kal (124), 4th Feb. spiritual ideal let us keep ‘T'ukaram before our mind 
and fora political ideal let our eyes be fixed on 

Shivaji Maharaj or Mazzini. In all these instances you will see that they 
have clung to their ideals with a single-hearted devotion, which swept away 
every other emotion before it. They saw nothing else in this world except 
their ideal, which was their all-in-all. More examples ‘of such devotion 
are to be found in the modern history of the Maradthas than in any other 
history. Many of those who have earned an undying fame in the pursuit 
of their ideal have even sacrificed their lives in its accomplishment. My 


been striving by holding meetings and by spending money like water to 
secure that political ambrosia for which the mother of the Aryas has been 


for itssake. But has any adequate fruit resulted from all these sufferings ? 
Not to speak of swardjya, have any “important rights of administration been 
granted to us as a result of our efforts? Does not all this show the imbecile 
character of our efforts and bring bitter disappointment? Alas, what a 


» 


15 


grievous and dishonourable fact: is'this! Can anything’be mere dishonour 
able than: that; the children.of: that.,vary...land .of-:the .Aryas ‘which ..once 
produced saints like ‘Tykaram..and. Ramdas. and.. self-sacrificing. :patriote. 
like Shivaji; Tan4ji, Baji Prabhu- and others, should, rest: satisfied with .put- 
ting forth vain efforts for the sake of the country?. Does-it: ‘become us © 
to be calculating and sparing: in our. efforts, while some of our. devoted: 
and self-denying ‘heroes are passing. last..days of their lives in 
incarceration and exile? My countrymen, it is as clear as day-light that - 
according to experience no ideal :can be: accomplished without: siiinte. 
hearted devotion. Our duty, therefore, consists in putting forth lawful but 
at the.same time devoted. efforts. Therefore, my young and enthusiasti¢ 
friends, let us'be mad with our country’s love! Let all our ‘happiness con- 
sist in loving our country! et us take, pleasure in our sufferings! The 
condition of the motherland is growing. worse day-by day, and if we do not- 
exert ourselves for her uplift, we shall be guilty of committing the most. heinous 
sin of ‘being traitors to our mother. If we devotedly water the -tree. in 
the shape of our love to our country, it will not fail to bring forth beautiful 
fruit. _My friends, single-hearted devotion should not care for perils. For 
Shrikrichna has declared that his. devotee is never destroyed. Then why do 
you fear ? 


7. The British Government have armed themselves cap-a-pie for a 
campaign against sedition. Both the rulers and 

The. Extremist party the ruled are aware of the philosophical aspect 
cannot be put down by of sedition. Government, however, do not care 


laws because its principles for it because tkey are powerful. People do not 
are ever true. 


» mind it because they are innocent. But when 
Peet new) Seen ee the Police raid the house of an agitator unexpectedly, 
people begin to inquire into the real definition of sedition. This plague of 
sedition claims as victims only Extremists. Government argue that discontent 
is generated by Extremists. Discontent cannot be produced by any one. It 
is a natural feeling. The only thing that, the Extremists have done is that 
they have regulated it and allowed it not to grow more violent. They are 
thus friendly to Government and not inimical. People take the Extremists to 
be an independent party of political agitators, and Government hold them to 
be disturbers of public peace. The Extremists are nota tyrannical ‘gang 
organised on any western principle. They are an ancient party necessary for 
the occasion. A secret conspiracy can be put down by the strength of laws. 
But the Extremist party is as eternal as its principles are ever true. It has a 
high admiration for ancient India and its policy is to effect the salvation of 
India in accordance with its ancient conditions. It does not care to dictate 
‘to posterity the form of Government it should accept. It leaves the question 
to the judgment of the whole of India, when its ultimate ideal will be gained. | 
All the energies of the Extremist party are directed to the acquisition of the 
ultimate ideal. It will accept no compromise on: the point. It is prepared to 
suffer anything and everything for it. As long as the ideals of the Extremists 
are not trampled under foot, they do not mind whether the form of Govern- 
ment in India is monarchical or democratic. India felt that she was suffering 
a heavy loss, and the Extremist party came into existence. The Extremists 
do not want everything all at once. They will be thankful for small conces- 
sions, but they will not be quite satisfied with them and will not cease their 
efforts, They do not want to set aside laws and morality. Why then are 
Government wroth against them, why are they pursuing the Extremists ? 
The British Government taught us the taste of swardjya. But when we 


demand it, they get angry and wish to see whether — can answer 
their purpose. 


8. The Seditious Meetings Act, the Press Act and the Criminal Law 
ee Amendment Act cannot properly be termed as fit 
Economic disabilities measures for rooting out discontent in India. Those 
Bren ” Lai bet ge of anar- who have carefully looked into the Nasik outrage will 

Sudhdrak (160), 24th see that the irresponsible writings of Extremists have 
Jan. : not led to it. The outrages committed by youths 


and the extremist attitude of adults are both due to 


: iteslt must be treated.: Peace‘and- order: have 

‘the establishment'of British rule in India. The 

oustaen gud ‘has become more expensive, but the 

‘have not advanced proportionately. ‘The native crafts 

mkilled ost by foreign competition: We admit that Government 

ives aré'to blame very little for it, But as they have taken upon them- 
“selves to look'to the interests. of Indians, they should have doctored this 
disease of increasing poverty in time. Nobody can argue that it is either 
right or .statesmanlike to allow India to become a purely agricultural 
country and to make it solely depend on seeds and grains for food and to turn 
thirty crores into beggers. Even a devout Tariff reformer like Mr. Balfour 
avers plainly that India will not be-allowed to protect herself by tariffs against 
foreign goods, The question for us now is whether we are to live or to die. 
“Unless Government come forward to satisfy the aspirations of the people, the 
feeling of the conflict of the interest of the rulers and ruled in commercial 
matters will not die out, Discontent will be completely wiped out if: Govern- 
ment like a sympathetic mother betake themselves to the uplifting of Indian 
industries. The masses are discontented for the above reasons. The 
educated classes also have their own grievances. The desires for increased 
employment in higher offices, for an improved system of education, for reforms 
in local self-government, are not certainly due to the movement to overthrow 
British Government. They are the fruits of the British rule itself, and it 
behoves the filers to tend them properly. We do not intend in any way to 
defend the anarchist outrages that are at present happening in India. It is 
equally incumbent upon the people and Government to rcot them out. But 


the general discontent in India should be met with a eiterent treatment from 
& universal repression of it, 


9. Itis beyond question: that every Indian must be loyal, but the 
question is as to the kind of loyalty that he: must 
Loyalty cannot be entertain. Anglo-Indians want to exact an absolute 
absolute but based hpi loyalty from us and there are some who do profess 
Sedat in this age of ad- such loyalty. The standard of loyalty fixed by 
ement. . , ; 
Mumbai Vaibhav (136), certain Anglo-Indisns is such that no high-minded 
3rd. Feb. and patriotic Indian can come upto it. In this 
age of reason and criticism rulers should not expect 
blind submission from the subjects. They must be prepared to have their 
doings condemned if they violate the liberties of the people. There 
was a time in India as in every other country when a king wielded despotic 
power. But the era has passed away. Loyalty must now be based upon 
reason and utility, and those who profess unqualified loyalty are either 
fools or self-seeking hypocrites. Let anybody call the loyalty we have 


defined above as selfish. But absolute loyalty is an absurdity in the 
present age of advancement, 


10. The Gujarat publishes a translation by Mr. M. K. Gandhi of Trans- 


Reproduction in Gujarati 
of a letter written by 
Count Leo Tolstoy on how 
India can be freed from 
slave 

Gujardt (71), 29th Jan. 


vaal of a letter said to have been written by Count 
Tolstoy of Russia to the editor of Free Hindustan :— 
Mr. Gandhi writes a long preface to the letter in the 
course of which he says :—Tolstoy has given a direct 
reply to those Indians who are yearning to drive the 


English out of India. We are slaves to otirselves 


and not to the English. They would not stay if we did not want them. If 
any one wants to drive out the English by bombs, let him reflect if bombs 
have achieved anything in Kurope. In the letter itself Count Tolstoy says :— 
The twenty crores of Hindus in India are strong in religion and in physique ; 

the ideas and the objects of the few whites that dominate them are different 
from theirs, and the whites are an inferior race. How comes it then that 
Indians have become slaves? The Indians consider the adoption of the 


erage system adopted by the European nations as the only means of saving 


a from repression and pay no attention to religion and ethics, 


This is 


the chief, if not the only, reason of India’s relerery: 


N ‘ 
Mey 


. #11. °4 Amarchisin and political assassination which have made their 


; | appearance ‘in Bengal and Bombay ‘have been 
_, Futility of religious strongly condemned in the press and-on the platform 
education as a check gnd various remedies have been suggested to arrest 
against the spread of the spread of the evil........... It has been suggested 
snarenis Senmenees, that the purely lit haracter of the educati 
.” Gujardti (29), 6th ° purely literary character o e education 
Feb., Eng. cols. imparted in our-schools and colleges and the’ absence 
of religious instruction therein are mainly responsible 
for the present unfortunate state of things........... Religious instruction of 
the right sort and imparted in the right inanner has, it may be conceded, its 
own value. But to attribute the present spread of anarchism and tendencies 
towards violence and crime to the absence of such religious teaching in our 
educational institutions, is to misunderstand the causes and character of the 
evil to be combated The attempt to employ Shastris and Moulvis 
to give religious instruction in Indian schools and colleges with a view to 
arresting anarchic tendencies will be mere waste of labour, time and money. 
In these times of science and scepticism, how far the old sort of religious 
teaching will be efficacious is a moot point. But what is pertinent to 
the question at issue is that there are other sources which are res- 
ponsible for the spread of a spirit of violence and crime in India and 
no number of mere religious discourses to students will avail avainst it. 
What is required is that the new forces which are at work should be properly 
regulated and directed. ‘The responsibility of this lies on many sides. 
Western education and astudy of modern history have awakened in the 
minds of the educated classes high aspirations which, instead of being 
smothered or ignored, ought to be duly respected. The economic condition 
of the country, the poverty which stares many a young manin the face, the 
blocking up of many avenues to wealth, position and fame, these have no 
small effect upon the minds of youths. Moreover, the entire attitude of 
Government and of the Anglo-Indian community and their organs of opinion 
must undergo a radical change on the lines of the principies and policy 
adopted by Lord Morley and Lord Minto There can be no two 
opinions that anarchism and violence must be repressed and that the 
sources from which the poison issues must be blocked up. People 
will co-operate with Government in any reasonable steps they may 
take in this most essential work that has to be done for the. good of 
the whole country. It must at the same time be borne in mind that wholesale 
repression or doses of religious education will not avail. The causes 
undetlying the present unfortunate situation are many and recondite. The 
remedy to be applied must be complete. Our Anglo-Indian friends can 
do much to help us. ‘Their attitude towards the sons of the soil should be 
more sympathetic. ‘T’o tell them that India has been conquered by the sword 
and must be maintained by the sword, for instance, is not the way to impress 
Indians with the nobility of the mission Great Britain has to fulfil in this 
country. As was courageously and prophetically pointed out by Professor 
Wordsworth years ago, such an appeal to first principles is a dangerous and 
suicidal weapon.’ 


12. “ While the Native Chiefs consulted by His Excellency the Viceroy 
i tate th have generally advised secular and administrative 
Keb er measures for the suppression of sedition, some of 

— them have also attributed the spirit of disobedience 
and revolt to the absence of religious instruction in schools and Colleges....... 
What the Princes say to-day the people may say to-morrow. Recent signs 
point in that direction.......... At present the Government seems to be more 
anxious about religious instruction than the people in the belief that the 
absence of such instruction makes young men disobedient and disloyal. We 
should be glad if this particular remedy for restlessness and illegitimate 
ambition turns out to be efficacious. Obviously, however, the matter is not 
quite so clear as some people imagine it to be. Does religion prevent people 
from asserting supposed private rights and fighting out long and ruinous 
battles in the courjs of law? The Hindus are believed to be religious and at 
the same time litigious. What is called agitation, disloyalty and unrest is 
the assertion of public rights. What religion cannot obviate in the private 
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beyond the power of religion to 
® one righ and the parties belong to different 
by 'r de’ ‘we mean Abe ehboe thing in the two cases. Morality, 


7 the eligiou co is quite a different thing and is common 
unities.” 


as i ‘cides cig The Bengal Ba Bombay murders, the Bengal dacoities, the 
a njab prosecutions and ‘the find of pistols every- 
ae ¢ Kesari (128), Ist Feb. where in the Bombay Presidency have made both 
the rulers and the ruled feel that they are in danger. Everyone feels that 
there is something rotten in the State, of Yenitnack and many measures have 
been suggested to change the present conditions. Everyone, be he a 
bureaucrat or an Indian subject, is groping in the dark ; he is at a loss to know 
how to proceed. The one measure accepted by all, however, is religious 
education. Probably the religious instincts of the bureaucrats and of the 
people have been awakened by the present dangers. The bureaucrats have 
turned their attention towards religious education as a sedative to the political 
ambition created by western education. They saw that outrages were 
committed chiefly by young men trained in Government or aided institutions. 
They felt that the Extremist party, national schools and newspapers were 
the products of the educational system of Government. ‘Thorough-going 
educational reforms have been undertaken by Government to change the 
character of education imparted in schools. It is proposed to introduce 
religious education in all schools and colleges and to keep the young men from 
| 7 fixing their attention on the swardjya agitation going on in other countries. 
: Government desire to make us again blind to our material interests, as before, 
by the overgrowth of religious ideas. We are not against religious education. 
We welcome its adoption by bureaucrats, moved by whatever desires they be. 
But no satisfactory solution of the question has been arrived at as to who 
should impart religious education andin what manner. ‘The missionaries have 
introduced religious education in their schools and colleges. But as they 
teach only Christianity, boys of other persuasions are not benefited. They 
become only hypocrites. If Government are really in earnest about 
religious education, they should first ask tne missionaries to teach the Hindu 
boys in their institutions the Hindu religion. In the absence of such a 
reform of missionary schools religious education will become a farce. The 
object of Government also in introducing religious education will not be 
gained. Government desire to turn the energies of the nation now directed 
to. political agitation to religion. . But matters will become worse if an artificial 
religious education is introduced. People will not be attracted towards 
religious salvation and politics will assume a fictitious aspect. There are 
many things in our religion which even western nations may profitably learn. 
i We all have the ambition to keep the religious flame alive and attain to the 
ia position of a religious guru to the western nations. The interests of the 
i bureaucrats will be served at present in encouraging this ambition. If free 
scope is allowed under British rule for this ambition to be satisfied, we have 
i! no doubt that our political relations with the rulers will be sweetened. Direct 
ee help from the bureaucrats is not at all required to establish the supremacy 
e of the Hindu religion. It is able to do it of itself. There is a certain class 
. of Anglo-Indians which believes that the British Government is strengthened 
q by the scepticism of the Hindus. The bureaucrats should disabuse their 
‘minds of stch opinions. If the movement of religious education has been 
begun to weaken the strain of political agitation by awakening religious 
ambition, if it be meant to provide a corrective to minds fed on HKuropean 
History, then the bureaucrat should remove the causes that have led to the 
scepticism of the Hindus. 


14. Atmdaram Shastri Odalmane writes to the Rdshtramat:—The Nasik 

The Brahmin com. Outrage has given the opportunity to some to con- 
munity should not be con- ect anarchism with Brahmanism. But as a matter 
demned for the misdeeds Of fact there is nothing in the principles of Brah- 
a ofafewofthem. — . manism that will support this allegation. Nay, 
aN _Rashtramat 4D, 2nd these principles are so highly tighteous that ad- 
Rak. « Feb ah te ; vanced communities in the West are not ashamed 
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fo. adopt them.. Under such cirgamstanges, we. . are at a loss to properly 
characterise the attempt: that is; being. made to damn the whole of the 
Brahmin commiitiity for the anarchic acts of some of its members. Like 


other‘#émmunities, the Brahmins also have got their own black sheep. To 


expect that the whole of the teeming millions of India should be of 
the same natural inclinations is to expect the impossible. According to 
sociologists, it is only the existence of mén of different callings, natures and 
ideas that gives life to society or to a country. This, of course, does not mean 
that we defend wicked deeds like murders. The world being the product of 
a combination of satwa, raja and tama, we see around us degraded and thought- 
less natures along with much that is virtuous and noble. Had all people 
been good, of what use would have been all the laws of Government? Hvery 
society has got its black sheep, but it is fool’s logic to pass judgment against 
the whole community for the misdeeds of a few. Have not many Hindus 
been murdered by Europeans and have they not committed outrages on many 
Hindu women? But would it be proper to connect the whole of the European 
society with such deeds? It is thus clear that no principles of religion can 
be held responsible for degrading acts. If that be the case, where shall we 
find the root of the present political outrages? Our rulers are not likely to 
like our reply to this question. We would frankly ask them that they should 
now give up their repressive’ policy, and grant the prayers of a poor and 
weak subject races. If instead ofthis resort be had to further repressive 
measures, it will only lead to the destruction of the poor for no fault of theirs. 
It would be to the good both of the rulers and the ruled if the former kept 
their heads cool at the present crisis. 


15. Sir George Clarke declared at many places in his Kathiawar tour 
that the anarchist outrages at Ahmedabad and Nasik 
Kesart (128), lst Feb. are a disgrace to the Bombay Presidency and to the 
| Hindu religion. If His Excellency means that 
the Hindu religion is against anarchism and that the Hindu anarchists have 
brought disgrace upon their own religion by their acts, we have nothing to 
say. But if he echoes the opinions of Anglo-Indian journals against the 
Hindu religion and the Bhagvatgita, we deem it to be the duty of every 
Hindu to protest against it. There are in Kurope also, thieves, murderers, 
whore-mongers and anarchists. But nobody runs down Christianity because 
they happen to be Christians. We do not see the fun of the attacks on the 
Brahmin religion. Every religion is pure and holy. The deeds of badmashes 
can never tarnish it a whit. Some Brahmins have no doubt turned out 
anarchists. But what principle is thera in Brahmanism that has sanctioned 
their acts and that constitutes a disgrace to it? It is only the jgrverted 
religious ideas of the anarchists that have led to these outrages. ‘’he whole 
thing is quite foreign and has been imported into India. ‘There is nothing 
swadeshtz in the matter. 


16. Many responsible politicians are predicting an early war between 
England and Germany. ‘The question as to what 
Kingland should arm would become of India if such a war does take 
India to save it from place is worth close consideration by usall. England, 
ere armed nations Mm of course, will be protected from invasion by her 
e event of an Anglo- 
Fi eas navy. But suppose some foreign power marches: 
Rdshtramat (47), 2nd against India while England is fighting with 
Feb. Germany, what shall be our plight? Not to speak 
of any European power, if Japan, China, Persia or 
Afghanistan, which have lately been arming themselves, turn their forces 
against India at such a juncture, England will be non-plussed. The country 
being completely disarmed, the whole responsibility of defending it from 
an alien foe rests on England’s shoulders. Asa matter of fact, India would 
be a dead weight round Kngland’s neck at such a crisis. The situation can, 
however, be saved by arming the people of India which can be easily done 
if Government only trust them. Should England suffer defeat in such a 
war with Germany under the existing circumstances, many nations will try 
to grab at India. It is true tHat Indians will never like to be ruled by any 
alien nation other than the English, but what will they, without arms, be 
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‘a ‘Tt is a delicate point 
“8Ward) i *anaidyergary will act as 
Ingucem¢ | to ‘come ‘to With hi 0 * A“du Sapaiilerstion 
ba ciret nthevanade will show that 4 in writing as above, We ate tot: ‘indulging 
' n conjectures but are dealing with facts as’ they exist. 


“ff. The average income ‘of an fndian’ is one-sixth of the average 
‘income of'a Briton. In the United Kingdom only a 
“Thoughts on the pre- few articles are taxed; in India the necessaries of 


sent state of India. . : 
Teed : Ganette life are taxed.. [The paper then enters into details 


31st Jan. (69), about the currency policy and finds faults with it.| 
In India 12 per cent. is consumed by the tax- 

gathering agency; in the United Kingdom only 3 per cent. One-sixth 
of the revenues of India is used for the } purposes of the salaries of the Civil 
servants, other establishments and pensions. ‘The reason why so much 
is spent on administration is due to the fact that the administrators are 
foreigners. - One-twentieth only is spent for such purposes in the United 
Kingdom. The lowest English administrative officer gets as much as the 
pay of forty Indian officers. Only by allowing Indians to administer the 
country can the Government be carried on cheaply and economically. The 
military force in India is treble that of what is actually needed. Much is 
being said of benefits conferred on India by British rule; but none takes 
P account of the wrong that is done to the country. ‘They compare the present 
ag times with the troublous times of a century back. But those who read 
| a history know full-well that the French and the greedy English were the 
ae cause of the strife and chaos prevailing atthe time. Indian ship-builders were 
a ) infinitely superior to the English. So was the Indian navy. The sight of 
ai | rich countries excited the cupidity of hungry European merchants and they 
Be waged wars to plunder the Indians. ‘To cripple Indian art and trade they 
sought protection from Government. Grain is the principal export of India 
ay | which the Indian is reluctant to sell. Itis because of the tax he has to pay that 
ie he exports it and enables the Englishman to lead a luxurious life. Sometimes 

| 


India is styled the brightest jewel in the Erapire, but the fact is that India is 
@ country where freedom of speech and of the press, where Englishmen are 
concerned, does not exist. A country where eminent men are deported 
without a trial, which plague and famine have made their home, where the 
rulers and the ruled fall out, where, if the rumour be true, arms are imported 
i, secretly, where an army is kept not to fight an enemy but to overawe the sons 
kg of the soil—can such a country be expected to be benefited by the Govern- 
‘a ment ?¢@ The Indian Government lives on the moneys of the half starving 
i. rayat. It resents discussion of Indian matters in the House of Commons; but 
=. it must know that the destinies of India rest with the House of Commons. 
iP |: A Committee of the House of Commons should be called upon to express their 
ay views on the condition of India. [The paper says at the end of the article 
a |. that it is a Gujarati translation of a paper by Mr. Arnold Lupton, M.P.] 
if 


ee: 18. ‘ From Kanhere’s contrition it appears that if moderate and well- 
ae affected men were to exert themselves more energeti- 

Alleged neglect of duty cally and consistently in combating the pernicious 
by the Moderates in not doctrines of the Extremist School, there might ere 
counteracting the perni- long be a distinct improvement in the situation, and 


Ae mee eee of the the march of sedition as well as the sullen and 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), Unjustifiable discontent which generates it may be 
4th beb., Eng. cols. very effectively arrested. Moderate politicians were 
warned of the danger of permitting the Extremists 

to have their own way. They were told of the danger of inaction on their 
) a own part, while their enemies were stumping the country, propagating lies, 
| ala and sowing the seeds of sedition and anarchy throughout the length and 
a breadth of the land. Had they taken steps to meet the campaign of calumny 
| ae and misrepresentation as it deserved, to combat the falsehoods which were 
| a being sedulously propagated for the pérversign of the young, the inexperienced, 
| eae sf the ill-informed, they might have done much to prevent the atmosphere 
m becoming Mentdeitnatid to the extent they find to-day.......... Kanhere’s 


cy 


be Coad a 


confession is indeed a warning to all who Délieve that.it ig none of their duty 
to ‘challenge .false reports; who think it wise to let the Repent, alone, why 
think it to be in bad taste to let untruths and lies go unchallenged.’ 


19, ‘We have shown how obstructions to the legitimate activities of our 


youths and the apathy of our leaders have resulted in 
j _Réshtramat (47), 26th bad consequences (vide paragraph 7 of Weekly Report 

seh - of 1910), _Government cannot be said to be blind to 
the consequences of their own policy, but be that as it may, our.young men expect 
wise guidance at the hands of our leaders, The Moderate leaders seem to recog- 
nise the gravity of the situation as is evident from one of the speeches of the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale wherein he said :—‘ Influences are at work around us 
which bid every one around us not to sit nor stand but go. The very air we 
breathe isladen with a longing for change.’ Under the circumstances we hold 
the Moderate leaders responsible for the excesses of some raw youths, for 
after giving an impulse to their minds by continued agitation they failed 
to give a wise direction to the aspirations which were of their own creation, 
The Extremist leaders came to their rescue, but the difficulties and. suffer- 
ing of a few of them have benumbed the others into temporary lethargy, but 
we hope they will prove equal to the situation and regaining their courage 
continue to discharge their duties and thus supply healthy outlets to the 
energies of our youths. 


20. “At the present juncture the political agitation has very much 
Nic, ane ah alii te absorbed the attention of the people in general....... 
wie ae mae But very few pause sto give any thought to the 
Kdthidwdr Times (10), social and religious condition of the people. ‘There 
29th Jan. is ample room for reform in this direction......... But 
we all very well know how some of our political 
philosophers have in their over-zeal ruined the fair prospects of the country. 
How can any society which is sunk in a chaotic condition as regards its social 
and internal condition ever work out its political salvation? And that it is 
socially in a bad way is admitted unreservedly.......... The Hindus are very 
badly situated from a national stand-point. ‘hey are torn up with factions 
and are divided among themselves. ‘I'hey should first of all turn their atten- 
tion to consolidating the nation and instead of putting forth their energy in this 
direction, it is most distressing to notice that they are carried away into 
the’ whirlpool of politics. ‘They sow the wind and reap the whirlpool.” 


21. The Musalmans’ loyalty to their religion and to the British Gov- 
ernment is altogether beyond doubt. They are loyal 

How — Government to Government because their religion commands 
should win the attach- them to be so and because the British Government 


ment of the Muham- hag afforded them full religious liberty. While | 


anal Punch Bahddur 222rChy has prevailed in the country and every 


(176), 31st Jan. effort is being made to induce the Musalmans’ to 

take part in the senseless crimes, they have remained 
true and loyal to Government. During the last Muharram, though the 
Bombay Police Commissioner’s order went entirely against the wishes of 
Musalmans, being contrary to time-honoured custom, they paid respectful 
regard to the order, and maintained perfect peace. ‘They only observed a 
deep silence to show their disapproval of the order. We should like to suggest 
to Government that the only way to keep the Musalmans loyal to the Throne is 
to allow them every freedom in the performance of their religious ceremonies 
and not to interfere with their religious affairs. Such a policy will prove 
very effective in making the Muhammadans in the country the staunchest 
allies of Government.. 


22. The Arya Prakdsh publishes the following resolution passed by the 

| Executive Committee of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Resolution passed by which is a representative body of the Arya 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha Samaj in this Presidency :—‘ That this meeting 


of Bombay re the Patidla oF the Executive Committee of the Arya Pratinidhi 


an Peak ish (25), (Representative) Sabha of the Bombay Presidency 


30th Jan., Eng. cols. notes -with regret that in the Criminal Complaint 
ee Crown vs. J awala Prasad and others, filed at Patitla, 
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rosecuting Counsel; has f r accused the Arya Samaj move 
‘al and Swami Dayénand’ Saraswati, its-founder,: in particular of 
itieal, sye; ‘disloyal: -On behalf of all the-Arya Samajae of: this 
this Sabha: thinks it its: duty to note its strong protest against 
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ver founded for any’ political purpose, nor has it during its period' of exist- 
- @hés-ever worked for'spreading any: political propaganda, far be it from its 
yo arab tage any spread:-of: disloyalty or disaffection towards the British 

¢ nent. On the contrary, the society has:always looked up to the just 
British Government for: help in the spread of its mission which is to revive 
the pure: Vedic religion and: reconstruct. society on the: old: basis, and work 
out the social- and. religious emancipation of mankind. on the same basis; 
Its founder sacrificed his life.doing this altruistic work .and was always thank- 
ful to the British Government for the free scope afforded to him in.his work 
and‘so do the present Arya Samajists.”.: :[The'same: paper publishes similar 
protests passed by various branches of the Arya Samajin the Presidency.] ..-. 


*23. “In noticing the published correspondence between the Viceroy and 
- Comments on His Excel- *2¢ rulers of Indian States, we said last, week that 
lency the;Viceroy’s letter We were extremely sceptical as to the policy of drag- 
to Native Princes in the ging in the latter into political controversy. There 
matter of suppressing is one aspect of the matter which, we hope, will 
sedition. : receive the careful consideration: of Government 
Indian Social Reformer oth in India and in England before further prog- 
46), 6th Feb. : ress is made with a policy of this kind. For all 
practical purposes, the Indian rulers are foreign rulers to many of us, while 
the British is the only rule to which we have grown accustomed as having 
claims on our allegiance. To such menitis rather intellectually disturbing 
to have to refer to what to all intents and purposes are foreign politics for the 
purpose of following the trend of the policy of Government in whose allegiance 
théy have been born and brought up. Have Government considered that 
they are placing the Ruling Chiefs and British Indian rubjects in a new rela- 
tion which may easily become embarrassing to both and, possibly, also to 
themselves ? There is no Native State whose subjects do not cast an envious 
eye on their brethren across the border which divides it from British terri- 
tory. Even the most disaffected Indian carries his head somewhat high 
among his compatriots of the States because of his British citizenship. Edu- 
cated men, unless employed in the service of the States, find the atmosphere 
cramping and uncongenial and are glad to settle down in British India. The 
maintenance of the value of British Indian citizenship at as high a premium 
as possible over that of Native States is one of the essential conditions of 
sound Imperial policy. Only short-sighted Englishmen who believe that they 
have a sort of proprietary right to constitutional rights and are jealous of any- 
body enjoying freedom in India except themselves can fail to perceive that it 
is so. While nothing should be done to lower the status of Native States or 
to hurt the feelings of their rulers, any attempt to reduce the value of British 
citizenship to a level near to or with that of Native States will have the 
inevitable effect of shifting the centre of political gravity in India. British 
rule can never be one among many, even as the firstumong equals. It cannot 
share its responsibility except with its own subjects, without detriment to its 
position and prestige in this country.” 


24. “With due deference to the Chiefs consulted by His Excellency 
Oriental Revi 13 the Viceroy we must say that, with a few exceptions, 
25th Tan ee eas they are not in a position to offer far-sighted and 
oe statesmanlike advice to the Imperial Government: 
Their rule is more or less a personal one and based upon autocracy, while the 
British Government is fundamentally a constitutional government and based 
upon the principles’ of justice and liberty. Advice tendered by Native Rulers, 
supposing it is independent and spontaneous, is apt to be tinged with 
autocracy, and statesmen at the helm of British affairs will do well in steering 
clear of such advice. England is justly proud of having taught in the past 
lessogs of liberty and justice to the world, and it will be nothing short ofian 
athion! tragedy if she stoops now to adopt reactionary and autocratic measures 


39 


in her Indiari:dominions: ~ Several’ of the:Native Chiefs have.frankly decl 
theniselves in: favour of the iniquitous -policy of deportations without trial 
of: imprisonment without. trial: and of. generally ys such. things as are 
essentially. autocratic. Some have gone further and recommended a gener 
curbing of the Press and the passing of a law similar to the Mysore Press 
Law. The Mahdrdja of Devas out-Curzons Curzon when he asks the 
Government to take steps to limit the spread of education by making it dear. 
The Native States may be welcome to take-any steps they like in their own 
dominions;: but we hope and believe that the British Government will not 
initiate any reactionary policy in its dominions.......... From the replies of 
the other Native Chiefs to the circular letter of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
it is painfully evident that they are not in touch with the progressive move- 
ments so much in evidence in India and that they cannot appreciate - the 
sentiments and feelings of the educated classes. In one of the replies at 
least we see that even * the swadeshi and ‘ adoration of the Motherland’ are 
Jooked upon with disfavour.”’ 


29. ‘We shall briefly deal with the replies of two Native Princes whose 
views are most pregnant and sensible—we mean those 
Phenix (14), 2ith Jan. of the Nizam and the Gdekwar.’ At the very outset 
of his reply the Nizam remarks, ‘From the very 
outset my policy has been to trust my people and to show them that I trust 
them. I have abstained from causing them alarm by issuing manifestoes 
warning them against sedition.’ Surely these are the words of a true states- 
man. Confidence begets confidence. Such a policy is bound to pay in the 
long run. ‘The other suggestions of the Nizam are equally worthy of considera- 
tion. The Gdekwar of Baroda in his reply says, ‘I shall ever be ready to 
cordially respond to any reasonable call for co- operation and —". in 
repressing anarchy and sedition.’ Mark the words ‘ any reasonable call’! The 
Gaekwar further remarks that lectures on the swadeskt movement, unity 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, export of grain, national education, etc., 
were harmless.......... Why should not our benign Government follow the 
policy adopted by the enlightened Princes like the Nizam and the 
Gaekwar ?”’ 


26. The Government of Lord Minto have conferred the greatest honour 

on Indian Chiefs and Princes by inviting them to 
Gujarati (29), | 30th exchange opinions on the subject of the spread of 
Jan.; Shakti (90), 29th nefarious doctrines by sedition-mongers in Native 
Jan.; Gujardt (71), 29th tates as well as in British territory. Whatever the 
Jan.; Praja Bandhu (38), f as Sihad 
30th Jan.; Garjana (70a), Te2son might be forsuch an unprecedented course, 
Ist Feb.; Hind Vijaya We Wish the Government continues to consult in 
(59), 2nd Feb. future the Ruling Chiefs in the matter of any con- 
templated reforms or legislative enactments, and 

shapes its action according to what seem best in their views. With an excep- 
tion or two, all the Native Princes who have been consulted have expressed 
themselves in explicit terms, and point-blank denied the existence uf anything 
like sedition or anarchv in their own territories. The replies of the Nizam, the 
Gaekwar and the Raja of Bikanir stand out pre-eminently from the rest and 
deserve to be pondered over by the authorities. The reply from Mysore is not 
Jikely to find favour with any Indian, and that of the Raja of Devas sufficiently 
shows the weakness of his mind and his ignorance of the true principles of 
administration. [The paper here discusses the views of the Nizam bit by bit, 
and endeavours to show the divergence which it professes to see between his 
policy and that of the British. In so doing it urges upon the authorities the 
expediency of taking a leaf out of the Nizam’s book, and thereby winning over 
the confidence and love of the Indians. It ridicules the replies sent in by the 
rulers of Mysore and Devas, and congratulates the Niz4m upon his plain- 
speaking and awaits the moral the Government will draw. from this consulta- 
tion. The Shakti attributes the repressive measures, adopted by some of the 
Native States a few months back to the circular letter of the Government of 
India, and remarks that this is nothing but paving the way for a stringent 
Press Bill. The Gujardt writes in a strain somewhat similar to that of the 
Shakti. The Praja Bandhu observes :—Gavernment would have been well- 
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' Indians’ on the: ‘subject of 
ae the Chiefs ‘and Ruling Princess 
i btically no experierice, If such a course. 
rernmé ve received a mass of valuable opinion, 

| Ened at viheir ce As a result of Government’s choos- 
wc ray, we’ find: ridiculous means suggested by some of: the 
~ Prince which, if acted upon, are sure to jeopardise the stability. of Govern> 
ae : ment, ‘The Garjana feels grateful to Government for consulting the Chiefs 

; -gnd@ trists much real good will be the result. The Hind Vijaya thinks that the 
‘Ie iter. of the Sovatiient: of India to the Princes and their replies were meant 
Be a preparation for more stringent measures to put down anarchism, as if the 
whole catalogue of repressive acts and enactments recently promulgated by 
Government had failed to attain the object in ‘visw. The paper says that 
it awaits the action the authorities are about to take as a result of this 


consultation.] 


arial 27. “It will be to the enduring fame of His Excellency that he came as 
_ eles. a statesman, saw as a statesman, and acted as a 
ie Comments on ‘is statesman—without prejudice or prepossession, 
a : Excellency the Viceroy’s without undue haste or idle procrastination and 
<p at the first session Without that abject fear, the fear of being thought 


a Imperial afraid.......... Lt was no doubt fortunate for India 


Oriental Review (13), that Lord Morley was Secretary of State throughout 

9nd Feb. - the period of Lord Minto’s activities and in him 

the Viceroy found so much that Lord Morley could 

contribute of use and guidance and help. But that can never detract 

from Lord Minto’s claim to our admiration and appreciation of all that 

) he himself brought to, the great task which will ever be associated 

with his name in the history of India and the British Empire, The confidence 

which His Excellency has already inspired and which his speech will only help 

to increase has been voiced in a variety of ways and will be of the greatest value 

to the Government of India in the work that now lies before it of dealing 

adequately with the spirit of anarchy and lawlessness from which India must 

be saved. It would have been one thing when a Lord Curzon called for 

measures of repression and cried that he could no longer tolerate the preach- 

ings of a revolutionary press. It is another thing altogether when the Viceroy 

who initiated, advocated and upheld the scheme of reforms comes forward to 

seek our help and support in bridling literary license and in not tolerating 

revolutionary preachings. We know that he will do so in sorrow and not in 

me anger. We know that the task will not be congenial to him. We know that 

it has been no pleasure to him to see his Government forced into one repres- 

give measure after another by a succession of abominable crimes. When, 

therefore, he will ask our support and help in the measures necessary to 

exorcise ‘anarchy and uproot disloyalty, the work he has done and the confi- 

dence he has inspired will come to the aid of his Government; for Indian 

leaders will be the more trusting in their response and the more ungrudging in 
their support because it will be Lord Minto who makes the call.” 


bats ‘Looking at the epoch-making occasion, it cannot be said that 

, . _ dord Minto has made a great speech. He was, 
 Sdnj Vartamdn (40), 8rd. however, keenly sensible of the importance of the 

seb., Eng. cols. : new era as well as of the dangers of anarchism by 
which it is marked........... ‘We can no longer 

tolerate the preachings of the vernacular press. We are determined 

fo. bridle the literary license.’ Tha concluding words are significant, 

, and.we.may add, are ominous. Seditious literature 1s the making of 
the political. murderer, and it must be put down ruthlessly. In any measure 
afopied by.Government tending to that object, they will have the whole- 
hearted support of the country. The occasion calls for the exercise of the 
ghest. ph statenrn nce Ds and we may be sure that our rulers will be found quite 
ry. with tho 3 will not give way’ to panic in any steps that they may take to. 
’ 6 evil.. ‘We may confidently hope that they will not take. such. 
A Mi as ‘might have the effect of confounding the just with the unjust, the: 
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anc sguilty that they will :clearly différentiata the reptile press 
from: the Abnoirable section of Indian journalism, and that this latter will be’ 
allowed to bd ’s free and untrammelled as it has been hitherto.” 


$29, & The address “i His Excellency the Viceroy at the opening. = | 
PE et the newly expanded Imperial Legislative Counci 
Pe: rhe ool st was a noble, frank and statesman-like utterance.... 
| re oi EL ating Es While admitting the great usefulness of the 
Reforths, we mst say that we cannot be blind to their many drawbacks ; and 
we are Bure the nation has considered them in the light of being only the first 
instalment of a programme of popular enfranchisement.......... If by their 
emphatic denials of having even the remotest idea of granting in future the 
representative type of government to India, Lords Minto and Morley are 
trying to make its people feel satisfied with their present lot and to prevent 
the Conservative British public from being frightened into opposition, they are 
to be complimented on their foresight and statesmanship, but we must say 
that the awakening of India and the East is like the rise of a tidal wave and 
all attempts that are made to stay its onward progress towards light and 


‘life will fail.” 


380. We do not know what has led Lord Minto to declare in emphatic 

he oe terms that this country will never enjoy the boon of 
Guardti (29), 380th representative Government. This is understood by 
Jan.; Praja Bandhu (38), the generality of the people to mean that according 
380th Jan.; Shakt (90), tin Tootahin: the Tail ld ; lif 
29th Jan.: Garjana (70a), *%0 His Lordship, the Indians would never be quali ed 
let Heb. for that form of Government. After this pronounce- 
ment, should the Congress renounce its aim to secure 

a representative form of Government for the country? The Extremists, 
however, have gone a little further and desire complete autonomy in the 
administration of the country. When the very atmosphere is surcharged 
with such conflicting elements, we regard His Excellency’s declaration as 
inopportune and undesirable. It has been a universally acknowledged proposi- 
tion that the advance of a country in all directions is hardly accomplished 
without a representative Government. In face of this, His Excellency was 
scarcely justified in making the statement he has made. With regard to other 
points touched upon by Lord Minto, we would venture to say that an early 
inauguration of the present reforms would have obviated all the difficulties we 
have been experiencing. His Excellency further observed, “we can no longer 
tolerate the proceedings of a revolutionary Press: we are determined to bridle 
literary license.’ What could be more deplorable than this? While the 
times are advancing, the liberty of the Indian nation is receding. In face of 
the boastings of the British nation that they enjoy the greatest liberty of the 
Press as well as of speech in the world, if their officers in this country think 
of annihilating it root and branch, who would say that the Indians have 
attained any measure of liberty ? What has been the reason for the gagging 
of the Press? There is not the slightest ground for making a sweeping 
accusation against the entire Native Press. Barring the few offending 
journals, if a close examination of the rest is undertaken, it would be mani- 
festly clear that no other country has such a loyal and’ devoted Press. 
Though bitter, it is the destroyer of disease ; it speaks too much, but speaks 
for the safety of the Empire and not for its ruin. This is no. mere 
idle boast but a fact. Time alone will show what the Government 
achieves by gagging such a Press. But it should be remembered that 
when steam gets no outlet it bursts the boiler, and similarly suppression 
of the honest feelings of the people’s hearts results in heavy damage in the end. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, heavy sacrifices were made 
by the English people for the attainment of the liberty of the Press. And 
so in order to attain the same liberty, Indians will have to put up with all 
that comes to them. If by depriving us of the liberty of the Press as well. 
as of speech the authorities are gratified, and if by that means they think 
the present agitation would be checked or would disappear, neither the Press 
nor the platform has any right to come in the way of their gratification. 
What right have Indians to obtrude upon their merriment? But be it 
remembered that the steam that has no outlet is never of any advantage. 
[The paper then urges the institution of.a Press censorship in order'to relieve 
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The Garana, on the 
other hand, receives His Excellency’s pronouncement as a welcome address. | 


31, ‘‘ We take it, as a hypothetical case, that the Indian Press is as black 

as it has hitherto been painted, with the fresh coating 
Rdshtramat (47), 29th of ‘revolutionary’ put on it by Lord Minto........ But 
Jan., Eng. cols. why introduce this terribly ominous ‘foreign body,’ 
as scientific men would say, the expression ‘ literary: 

license ’? Does it mean, or rather, did Lord Minto mean, that others than 
journalists are to be brought ruthlessly under the sledge-hammer of the new 
‘bridle’ which he proposes to forge and utilise? This-pregnant little sentence, 
Lilliputian in its dimensions, but Himalayan in its cruel, ominous significance, 
ought to give the whole of India a pause. The expression, ‘literary’ license 
spells a world of sinister possibilities.......... Now it seems that during the 
last days of his Viceroyalty, His Excellency Lord Minto means, or 
rather is determined to seek fields and pastures new. And, hence, this 
bridling of ‘ literary license.’......... Are all authors to be handed up for the 
crime of having translated into the vernaculara the noblest thoughts of the 
noblest minds of the West? Gladstone’s magnificent attitude towards the 
aspirations of a hundred enslaved nations, as depicted by Lord Morley 
himself—is it to be accepted by us as something leprous?.......... If that be 
the case, the time has come to say a peremptory ‘halt ’.” 
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382. The Native Press is the true expenent of Indian public opinion 

and cannot be replaced by any number of confi- 

Kesart (128), 1st Feb. dential Police Reports. If it be gagged, the only 
means of understanding the real state of affairs will 

be removed and something untoward may happen. Then those who cheered 
Lord Minto when he hinted at the early introduction of the Press Act will 
have to wring their hands. If Lord Minto means by ‘ revolutionary journals,’ 
journals which demand the rights of swardjya and democratic institutions as 


in other civilised countries, we will have to aver that British statesmanship 
has deteriorated. 
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88. Lord Minto in his speech on the occasion of opening the new 


Imperial Council declared that religious education 
ann Dos j A. - BD and suppression of seditious literature were the 
(44), 25th Jan. measures Government intended to adopt for eradi- 

cating anarchism and called upon all the members 
to co-operate with him in his task. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
proposed remedies will produce the result expected of them. The task of 
imparting religious education is rendered difficult by the diversity of religions 
in the country, Moreover, it -should not be forgotten that some of the 
perpetrators of recent outrages have been deeply religious men. The value of 
the other measures is also questionable. Even if public societies be stopped, 
Government will not be in a position to stop discussions of politics in private. 
Muzzling of the Vernacular press will deprive the Government of a very 
useful institution, through which grievances of the people are brought to the 
notice of the authorities. The present law is quite adequate to deal with 
sedition, and there is no necessity of enacting more stringent measures. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—We do not think that religious education in schoots 
at the hands of Shastris or Moulvis will have any beneficial effect on the 
minds of the students, for everywhere inthe world religion is losing its hold 
on the masses, and it cannot be otherwise in India; Are not bomb outrages 
constantly taking place in Russia and Spain in spite of the extensive system 
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of Christian religious education prevalent there ? The only right way to parge 


the minds of young India” of’ anatchic ideas-is to effect a. change in: 


environments under which they, imbibe wrong. ideas: about: the political and" 


> « 
er 


economic condition ‘of India.” :Responsible speakers and writers should make. 
it their prime duty not to spread wrong ideas about: their rulers amongst: the’: 


’ 
‘ 


people, while parents and guardians shoiald see that their boys do not fall into: 


bad company and imbibe pestiferous opinions:| —= 
384. “In reply to the address of the Jalgaon Municipality His Excellency 
reiterated the demand for co-operation betweén the 
_ people and the authorities in stamping out sedition 
nag we gy hewn and anarchy from their midst. It is good that the 
reply to the address of the demands made for popular co-operation have now 
Jalgaon (East Khdndesh) taken definite shape. His Excellency asks people to 
Municipality. do three definite things :—Namely, (1) to ‘speak out 
Indu of Bombay (84), manfully in private and in public on these matters’ ; 
Sh Mahratta (l!), (9) * to show your resentment against the preaching 
of race hatred and the wide dissemination of 
wild falsehoods in regard to the motives and the 
proceedings of Government’; and (3) to‘ give prompt information of the 
existence of movements tending to crime’ which come to the knowledge of 
the people. Out of these three things, the first two can be done easily and 
all responsible men in the country have done so on necessary occasions. But 
while people on their side have discharged their duty by giving expression to 
their inmost feelings on the matter, have the Government done their duty ? 
Have they done anything to speak out manfully and show their resentment 
against the preaching of race-hatred by the rabid section of the Anglo- 
Indian — press ?......... A public pronouncement from His Excellency, 
rebuking the Anglo-Indian perpetrators of offences under section 153A and 
abettors, morally, if not legally, of offences under section 124A, would, we 
have no doubt whatever, go a long way towards bringing peace and good-will 
to prevail in our midst. As to His Excellency’s last demand, we are afraid, 
most of us would consider it an impracticable demand—if not wholly impos- 
sible. We know not what exactly are the ‘movements tending tocrime.’ It is 
extremely difficult to anticipate what movements might result in future crimes. 
It has been said thatthe exclusively secular character of our education 
has had much to do with the present unrest and anarchy. Who could 
have realised all this? The Government more than anybody else were 
responsible for the introduction of this system of education. Itis easy to be 
wise after the event. In the same way how can people discover whether the 
teachings of Gita are likely to strengthen anarchist propensities ?......... 
It is no easy thing to discern evil tendencies of movements, harmless 
on the surface. People cannot become informers on vague suspicions. And 
the informer’s réle can hardly be called one with which people can fall in 
love with whethér in the West or East. ‘The duty is one for the 
C.I.D. We may be pardoned if we are unwilling to see ourselves 
transformed into a society of spies and informers telling tales against 
each other about mere possibilities and tendencies. Of clear crimes, 


of course, all citizens are bound cto give information. But for that, there must 


be perfect confidence. We wonder if His Excellency knows that even most 
trustworthy constitutionalists are shadowed by detectives.’ [The Mahrdtta 
makes similar remarks. | 


385. His Excellency’s speech at the Rajkot Darbar was an excellent one 
. from many points of view, and we heartily thank Gov- 
8 Se evo 7 on His ernment for freely distributing copies of its verna- 
xcellency the Governor’s h 
speech at the Rajkot CUlar translation among the people. In the course 
Darbar. of his speech His Excellency broadly hinted that the 
Rdjasthdn (86), 29th prestige and dignity of the Chiefs had greatly increased 
Jan.; Gujarat (71), 26th since the time Kathiawar was brought under the 
Jan.; Kdthidwdr and direct control of the British and that consequently 
ae ee peg (78), they should feel grateful to the Crown. We do not 
Visa (155) Ord Feb “Y" think they would do so heartily, for things have hap. 
actiaaity ay pened since then which far from increasing their 
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‘Em orks same. Therefore, till the’ present policy is changed; it & 
s never ‘be believed that the affection cf the Native States has been won; ° 
Excellency’s pronouncement on the preventive ‘line at Viramgim will hardly 
-upon as satisfactory by any one, The proposals of Government are 
not. altogether-objectionable, but at the same time, there is some truth in the 
objections raised by the States, Their fear is not unfounded that if they once. 
allow Government to have a hand in their internal affairs, it will be 
made a ground for further interference, JBesides, the uniform Tariff 
proposed by Government would give them no advantage whatsoever, for under 
the circumstances, no goods would come to their ports. We, however, hope 
that the Imperial Government and the States concerned will arrive at a reason- 
able compromise and thus end the hardships of the people going to and from 
Kathiawar. The last important point in His Excellency’s speech was his 
reference to the discontent prevailing throughout India. We are sorry His 
Excellency has indirectly exhorted the Chiefs to put down the legitimate 
aspirations of the people for self-government. His Excellency ought not to 
have forgotten that the Indians on the whole want self-government only on 
Colonial lines, and that they look upon the anarchical movement with 
abhorrence. [The Guyardt while making similar remarks observes :— 
We cannot agree with His Excellency in considering the extension of 
railways to be a blessing for the country. MRailway is advantageous 
only to those countries which are commercially free and which are backed 
up by a vast amount of capital and knowledge. India is, however, poor and 
consequently, the railways help the drain of the food-stuffs to foreign 
countries. Unless swadesht goods are openly protected against foreign goods 
the extension of railways will always be looked upon: as a curse to India. 
We wish His Excellency had advocated the extension of irrigation rather 
than of railways. Again, we cannot look upon the preventive line at 
Viramgam as anything but unjust. Government say that they do not suspect 
the loyalty of the Chiefs ; why then so muca pressure to inspect their ports ? 
Again in regard to His Excellency’s reference to the anarchical move- 
ment, we cannot help observirg that the Nationalists have nothing to 
do with it, and that they are as anxious as, nay, even more than, the Govern- 
ment to root it out. It was not necessary for His Excellency to expatiate 
on it before the Chiefs and to show to them only the black side of the self- 
government propaganda. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette while 
commenting in a similar strain regrets that His Excellency did not utter a 
single word on the degenerating condition of the Bhayats and Girdssias. 
The paper then earnestly appeals to Government to make some sacrifice if 
necessary and to abolish the preventive line at Viramgam, as suvh an action 
would increase the loyalty of the people and the Chiefs to the Crown. The 
Shri Saydji Vyay also considers the preventive line at Viramgam to be unjust 
and requests Government to exempt from duty at least the personal goods of 
the passengers. | 


36. “As was feared, attempts are already being made in some quarters 

to create bad blood between Hindus and Muham- 

Comments on the Mmadans generally. These attempts may appear to 
Calcutta outrage. ° be natural in a sense, ‘but they are none the less 
Indian Spectator (7), deplorable. The murder of Moulvi Shams-ul-Alum 
Sth Feb. leads a Muhammadan writer to come forward with 
an epistolary harangue in the columns of an 

Atwlo-Tndian daily, the gist of which is that if Government do not protect 
Muhammadans from such outrages, the latter may be driven to take the law 
in their own hands. We consider this a dangerous doctrine. It means 
feud between the sister communities, and it also means lowering Government 
inthe estimation of the world. : The assumption on which the doctrine is 
‘Dased is, moreover, gratuitous. - The cult of assassination has been ruthlessly 
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impettial in its workings. - It prompted’ the murder’ of’ Englishmen and 
Hindus first, and now its latest victim happens to be a Muhammadan.: There 
has been very little of the race virus so far in this rabid propaganda. The 
Police officer fell a victim to it, not because he was a Muhammadan, but 
because he was a capable and efficient detective who threatened to run to earth 
the brood of burrowing inciters to murder. And to say that Government 
have failed to protect the lives of their subjects, or are likely to fail, would be 
as untrue as it would be ungrateful. Whatever a section of the Anglo-Indian 
community may say in this regard it does not lie in the mouth of the Hindu 
or the Muhammadan to utter such an insinuation unless he wishes to create 
a state of anarchy a thousand times worse than the one he professes to 
condemn.” 


3/7. A true, loyal and brave officer of Government—Shams-ul-Alum— 
sis was assassinated by a Hindu youth publicly on the 
wk —— ameeneye Wr: very threshold of the temple of justice which is the 
guardian of the lives and property of the people. 
The assassin did not tremble or show contrition at the dire deed. On the 
contrary, he expressed his satisfaction at having done his duty, and showed 
his willingness to re-pay it with his life. This and the other dreadful crimes 
committed by the secret societies give us strong reasons to believe that 
Government have not been able to check their activities. There is no doubt 
about the authorities being successful in the end, but safety lies in finding out 
immediate remedies to prevent the recurrence of such black deeds. Any delay 
in devising means will shake the confidence of those who are loyal, and 
perhaps the loyalists might fall victims to this delay. The murder of Shams- 
ul-Alum is the result of political agitation. Those who inwardly rejoice at 
the deeds of murderers will be glad. at the murder and find cause to take 
pride in the deed. The enemies will feel that they have killed two birds with 
one stone. According to Hindu custom, their religion bids them to offer 
sacrifice of lives before undertaking mighty deeds. These sacrificial offerings 
includes men, horses, &c. A tradition with reference to the hatred of Shivaji 
for the Muhammadans is still prevalent. HKvery day at dawn he offered the life 
of one Muhammadan to the goddess (Bhavani) and deemed it an act of religion. 
The tradition may or may not be true, but it is still alive. Itis true that all 
sensible men dislike such deeds; but it is not unlikely that at a time when a 
wave of anarchism is passing over the country, the fanatics might mix up 
religion with the perpetration of such foul murders. The murder which was 
committed just twenty-four hours before the meeting of the New Supreme 
Council was, we suppose, the offering of a sacrifice in the hope that the Council 
may eventually turn into a Parliament. The murder will give satisfaction to 
those who are jealous of the Muhammadans for. the feelings of sympathy the 
latter have of late been evoking. Government and the Moslem world must 
ponder gravely over the event and wreak such vengeance as might prove a 
deterrent to future outrages. If an example is not made, the results will be 
dreadful to think of. 


38. ‘“Itis a very melancholy reflection on this anarchical propaganda 
Kdthidwdar Times (10 that it has enlisted within its circle such young 
a... mes (1°), men who could otherwise have done an amount 


of good to the country in various ways. The murder 
of the Inspector is a proof positive of the fact that the anarchist has 
shown himself a sworn enemy of law and progress.......... The hearty co- 
operation of all the communities is needed at this juncture and the issues at 
stake are so momentous that we all must combine with heart and soul in 
offering our services in the matter of effectively dealing with this frightful 
anarchism and showing to the Government that we, as a nation, condemn the 
diabolical deeds of the assassins.” — . 


39.. “The diseased mind as that of this assassin is a great menace to 

the peace and quiet of the country. It is a duty 

to bring it to right paths. The great problem is 

ak papers ig elon how can we get at it—a problem which has 

Se taxed Europe and is now taxing India. We highly 
con 2305—8 . 
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BF Ub Rael ‘A make’ use "of. stringent 
 .- remedies: to. cure this. dread disease of anarchism. 


ae gant ‘upisn vagy | Why should these seditionists be allowed. to take 


tex pen i their trial in courts.of law? Now. that. the 
jaya -(155), 8rd Feb,; *®Darchists have taken the law in their own hands, 
pA id (179); 80th: Jan. it behoves. Government to revive the old form 

of punishing such people publicly to make exam- 
ples of them instead of hanging them. We say that Lord Minto’s. policy 
is one to suit times of peace and not those through which we are pass- 
ing. The policy of Lord Curzon has to be revived. ‘ At present péace prevails 
in Afghanistan because the immediate predecessor of the present Amir reigned 
with an iron hand, His example should be copied at present. Until and 
unless such a policy is resorted to, the class of anarchists and badmashes will 
thrive in the land. [The Shrv Sar ydjt Vijaya says :—The results of anarchy 
will seriously tell upon the well-being of Government and the people. The 
administration of the country becomes weakened, the bonds between the 
rulers and the ruled become loosened and peace and prosperity are menaced. 
His Excellency the Viceroy the other day said that the aim of the anar- 
chists is to destroy the authority of Government; and to check their doings 
newspapers should be properly controlled. We wish that anarchism which 
blackens the reputation of India is*rooted out. But.itis not advisable to lay 
further check on the Native Press. Here we disagree with the Viceroy. The 
welfare of the Government and the people is bound up with the freedom of 
the press, and its curtailment will not enable the people to cultivate ideas 


-of devotedness to the Crown and independence. The Jain says :—The situa- 


tion demands true statemanship to find out the root causes and remove 
them. We have repeatedly been urging the annulment of the partition of 
Bengal. So long as Bengal remains divided secret societies will continue 
to exist. The policy of Government will lead to- great trouble. The 
wealth of India will be utilised in the prevention of crime and the children 
of the soil will be tortured to death. Real statesmanship lies in seeking the 
straight path. | 


41. The murder of Alum took place almost just before the eyes of the 
High Court Judges. The next day the New Imperial 

Kesart (128), 1st Feb. Council was to assemble for the first time. It was 
most disastrous that such an auspicious occasion 

should have been marred by the outrage. It will only bring out prominently the 


hideous nature of the anarchist outrages and evoke the wrath of peace-loving 


Indians against them. Too much of anything is sure to spellits ruin. The 
open and daring depravity of the anarchists will rouse society and lead to ~ 
the extinction of their cult. 


42. “The annual sessions of the Moslem League which have just come 
to a close at Delhi were characterised, we gladly 
Comments on the pro- note, with several features marking a distinct im- 
ceedings. of the Moslem provement on the care-a fig-for-the-world note, 
5, PE taaree 81) ig Which had of iate become sickeningly chronic with 
Heb oe cere On 8 League’s meetings. There was less of the aggres- 
: sive tendency to fall foul with the Congress, less of 
bitter sectarianism, less of the bellicose attitude towards Government, less 
of ‘dynamic force ° mingling incongruously with remnants of whining 
sycophancy of earlier years. There was visible a greater evidence of independ- 
ence, of toleration of others’ views, and of a desire to offer the olive branch to 
the non-Moslem communities. Of course, there was something of tomtoming 
to be sure. But thanks to the guidance of His Highness the Aga Khan and 
other more responsible and discrimimate leaders, fanatical extremists of the 


type of the sssuiamiareer ‘Moulvie Rafiuddin were seaatad es to the back. 
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| oy d. pe features the anor oh the resembled those of the 
Jone rpss... i... Bat there woud want, by which. they have-been trying to’ cloud 
the fa B60 “bury an ‘tinpalatable past; : possiblyin-shame, the cant, we mean, 
about, the ‘spirit of brotherhood*amimetingsthem. With ill grace do- these 
words conte” after they Had aone thet” best to ‘secure the lion’s share of the 
reforms and to: discredit other communities as non-loyal and non-martial:! 
Even now they talk of their disappointments! . Disappointments  forsooth:! 
His Highness the Aga Khan complains that they have not got all they had 
asked for or was promised to them! That means a repetition even by. the 
Aga Khan of the charge that the Government. have not been fair to them! 
Such an insinuation would have better suited the mouths of unreasoning and 
blind extremists of Mr. Rafiuddin’s type than sober thinkers like His Highness. 
If that is the view generally obtaining among the Moslem leaders, when they 
have captured nearly half the elected seats opento Indians, we wonder what 
would have pleased them, short of reviving the Mogul Empire of old, with a 
bit of Angio-Indian tincture! If that is their feeling, vain must be the 
talk of leaders of the League of co-operation between Hindus and Moslems. 
.e. A portion of His Highness the Aga Khan’s address was, we admit, con- 
ceived in a temperate spirit of broad-mindedness. We thank His Highness for 
his exhortation to the Moslems and the Hindus, to co-operate with each other in 
a spirit of harmony and liberality. Thanks are also due for his advocacy of the 
cause of the Transvaal Indians and the Indian agriculturists. We also 
endorse the political ideal enunciated by His highness since it is the same as 
that of the Congress for all practical purposes and it is only interested 
parties playing the game of divide and rule who would represent things 
otherwise.” 


*43. “The speeches made at the Moslem League meeting were pitched 
in a different key from those which preceded the 
concessions to the League’s demands. In respect 
of nothing was the change of tone so pronounced 
as in the desire to be conciliatory to the Hindus. There were also some 
references to the divisions among the Muhammadans themselves, which were 
rigorously kept out of all the pronouncements previous to the publication of 
the Regulations. No doubt, the Muhammadan leaders have become imbued 
with a greater sense of responsibility as the result of the new privileges. But 
the vehement protestations that they have got less than their demands and are, 
nevertheless, glad to accept them in a spirit of give-and-take, scarcely conceal 
the anxiety associated with the operations familiarly known as biting more 


than one can chew.”’ 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 6th Feb. 


44, The Oriental Review bestows high praise on the Aga Khan’s speech 

at Delhi and says :—‘*' Whatever may be our differ- 
Oriental Review (13), once of opinion on certain political questions, all 
| 2nd Feb. must admit that His Highness the Aga Khan is 
keenly enthusiastic for the union between Hindus and Muhammadans........... 
This co-operation and unity is not a passive but an active force, meant for the 
best interests of the country.......... The -.true interest of the British Empire 
can never lie in a policy of ‘divide and rule.’ Such a policy, as British and 
Tndian statesmen worthy of the name well know, can only weaken their 
ultimate power and make India a source of anxiety instead of a source of 
strength. The stirring and well chosen words may well be taken to heart by 
both the rulers and the ruled in this country, specially by those writers and 
speakers who try to pit one community against the other. There is no need 
to observe that the political faith set forth by His Highness the Aga Khan is 
cherished by all far-sighted and patriotic Indians—the faith in the ordered 
development of this country under the Imperial Crown. This ought to be the 
ideal before the people of India. As the Honourable Lala Harkishen Lal said 
at the Lahore Congress, ‘ there may be minor differences of opinion, but the 
political creed ought to be one only.’ This political creed of the Congress is 
the same as that of His Highness the Aga Khan—ordered development of .the 
gountry under the British Crown. There is no reason now why the Muham- 
-madans while pursuing their own. activities.should hold aloof from the Indian 
National Gongress.” 9) 2 ae Bei 
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hs f the: Mnhammadan dee Sah eye re 
ny io deliberate abet its. pit ore and progress. Although the 
cannot ‘be called fully representative of all the sections of the Moslem 


et yet it had for its object the consideration of the lines to be 

red in future for the progress and advancement of the whole community, 
The Delhi meeting had a significance from another point of view also. 
Being engineered more or less by His Highness the Aga Khan, Mr. Ameer 
Ali and other members of the advanced, section, it served as an occasion for 
the exposition of their views on the Indian situation especially as regards the 
Muhammadans. ‘The extreme section of Muhammadan thinkers to which the 
Aga Khan belongs had nearly got all it wanted in the recent Reforms; and 
it was interesting to see what line of conduct would be taken by this. section 
in future for the further advancement of the Muhammadan community. 
Though several of the speeches were pitched in a high key and well full of 
expressions of earnest desire for the progress of India asa whole, we 
believe no one will be prepared, to style the Delhi meeting as a national 
meeting. It was sectarian and communal, more or less, in the manner 
of the Hindu Conference of Lahore so recently held. However, the 
meeting represents the attempt made by an integral factorin the 
Indian nation to awaken to a recognition of its responsibilities and to delibe- 
rate about its future welfare in all directions. In this light we have to 
congratulate our Moslem brethren for the renewed activity they are displaying 
and for the new life that is dawning upon them in the wake of the changed 
times and circumstances. Of the speeches at the meeting, that of the Aga 
Khan was the longest and the most important. Itis free in a great degree 
from the aggressive communalism which characterised his utterances a short 
time before when he was agitating for special representation for the Muham- 
madans in the Reform Scheme. The Aga Khan, although he asks his co-reli- 
gionists and other. Indians to accept the Reforms and co-operate in making 
them & success, has not expressed his entire satisfaction with the measure of 
‘concession’ at present granted. They had not got all that they thought 
was promised or all that they had asked fer, and so the Moslem activity, 
warns the Aga Khan, need not cease. We are glad, however, that like most 
of the leaders in India, His Highness the Aga Khan also thinks that the new 
reformed Councils are not an end in themselves but only a step on the long 
path towards ‘ultimate parliamentary institutions in India.’ Wheno we have 
Lords Morley and Minto telling us that the new measures are only improve- 
ments in the existing Councils and not an instalment of liberal concession 
leading to a representative form of Government, workers in the cause of reform 
in India will feel themselves doubly encouraged at the Aga Khan’s assurance 
that ultimate parliamentary institutions are the goal of all the activities of 
Moslems and non-Moslems in India alike. Wedo not think the Aga Khan 
was quite serious when he said that, as a result of the recent reforins, self- 
government had already come to our very doors. Why, we have the very 
authors of the scheme telling us every now and then that nothing of the kind 
of self-government is meant in whatis granted. ‘Turkey and Persia, those 
centres of the Moslem world, have got citizenship under representative 
Governments, and will appreciate the value of similar rights in India. We do 
not grudge our Muhammadan brethren any special rights or concessions they 
might acquire, but we do not wish them to aid the divide-and-rule policy of 
the Government, to the evils of which the Aga Khan pointedly referred in 
his speech. Let them not serve the Government as mere tools to be used for 
suppressing all national activity in India. -If the goal of Muhammadan 
activities, as the Aga Khan declared, be ultimate establishment of parlia- 
mentary institutions, then evidently there can be no conflict of political ideals 
between Moslems and non-Moslems in India. Political Hindu workers in India 
are Jabeuring for the introduction of representative Government in the - 
country. And growing political consciousness in the Muhammadans due to 
the new epochs in the Muhammadan world outside India will serve to make 
the Indian Moslems look with sympathy on the movemont for representative 


: —— in India.” 


and 3rd Feb., Eng, cols. 


- 46. “The Aga Khan seems to be a,very modest man,.for at the. very 
stein 4 outset of his speech at the meeting of the Moslem 
Rdshtramat (45), 2nd League he says: ‘ we have not gotall that we thought 
was promised or all that we had asked for.’ 
seeseeeee We wish His Highness could have 
realised the cruel unconscious humour and sarcasm when he called 
the recent reforms concessions. Concessions indeed! Why, that word has 


been stinking in the nostrils of Anglo-India ever since the so-called Reforms 


were adumbrated; concessions to‘ Natives’ whoshould be eternally condemned 
to be the hewers of wood and drawers of water !.......... Be they concessions or 
aught else, are they ‘liberal’ as His Highness calls them ? 
patriot babes of India will tell you that they are not........ - 


part of the sentence was like adding insult to injury. ‘° Ordo we wish the 


curtailment of the rights now granted ?’ 


possessed has already commenced. The screw was tight enough before the 
present generation was born. But now it has been more than driven home— 
it has pierced the very heart of the country. The Press has been gagged, authors 


are threatened, speakers overwhelmed—is not this ‘curtailment’ enough ? 


TUT ELe Says the Aga 


Khan: ‘And may I plead again for no mere cold 


calculating loyalty, bound with a materialistic sense of favours to come.’ We 
simply pity the Aga Khan.......... He seems to have a very short memory. 


Has he forgotten the significant remark which he made in England some months 


ago to the effect that unl 
claimed, things Muham 


ess the Muhammadans were granted all that they 
madan would discontinue to be what they seemed ? 


This was the most thinly veiled threat we have ever come across. Even 


the British lion, like a 


whipped beast, crouched and yielded. And yet the 


Moslems are not satisfied. The Indian Nationalists’ loyalty has never 
been ‘cold and calculating,’ or conditional. It has always been warm and 
outspoken.” [In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—‘‘His Highness 
has no hesitation in asserting that unless Hindus and Muhammadans 
co-operate with each other in’ the general development of the country 


as a whole, neither will develop to the full its legitimate aspirations or 


give full scope to its possibilities.......... May we ask His Highness 


if even now he is 
and prepared to give 


really sincere in his plea for co-operation 
a concrete example of the same? Can _ his 


community not do it by joining at once the Creed Congress—a veritable 
temple of loyalty in which the Moderates worship so hopefully, a temple 


in which men like th 


e late Mr. Buddrudin Tyebjee and Sayani once 


acted as high priests ?......... We support his demand for a Moslem Univer- 


sity, although it is a ques 
one of their own. the 


tion if the Nationalists will ever be allowed to have 
Aga Khan’s remarks about the sufferings of our 


countrymen in South Africa would do credit even to the most uncompromising 
Nationalist.......... Passive resistance, then, is not a sin in the eyes of this 


distinguished loyalist, in 


Africa. Why should it be so considered in India 


when preached by the Nationalists ?...... The last portion of the Aga Khan’s 
speech, in which he referred to the ‘ Blessings of the Raj,’ was admirably 
eloquent. ‘There have been blessings—but the Nationalists cannot honestly 


say that all of them were 


unalloyed. The fact is that Britain has fulfilled 


its so-called ‘ paternal mission’ in India, now that a real Nationalist awaken- 
ing has taken place. The ‘ ward’ is out of his ‘ teens’ and is of age.’’| 


47. The Bombay 


Bombay Samachar (66), 
31st Jan. ; Sdnj Vartaman 
(40), Ist Feb.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (33), 31st Jan. 


handled by His Highness 


Samdchdr places the Aga Khan’s speech at the 
Conference of the All-India Moslem League on a 
par with the speeches delivered from the Congress 
platform, and remarks that the League may well be 
considered as a sister institution of the Congress. 
It finds nothing to distinguish the various questions 
and the opinions expressed and the recommendations 


made thereon from those discussed by the Congress from time to time. The 
paper welcomes the pronouncement as a happy augury for an early welding to- 
gether of the various elements of Indian nationality, and applauds the views ex- 


‘pressed by His Highness 
con 2305—9 


that mere difference of religion could not be allowed 


The unborn 
But the latter 


Curtailment of the phantom rights we 


a 


a y 6 the tification of ‘the various sections: ot 4 the Fodian 
wondlusion the paper observes :—That all the resolutions 

gresses do but reflect the true feelings and senti- 

of’ ‘body of Indians is effectively proved by the authoritative 
ice ment of ‘the acknowledged and responsible head of the Moslem 


a The means the Hindus and the Moslems desire to adopt for their 
‘Own'as well as their country’s well-being are of the same nature, and they 
have the same goal, viz., self-government on colonial lines under the suze- 
tainty of the King-Emperor. This goal, together with the means suggested 
for its attainment, engender high hopes for the future, and assure the realiza- 
tion of the wish of far- sighted statesmen to see the Indian communities 
welded together in a homogeneous body. [The Sdnj Vartamdn welcomes 
the speech as a pronouncement worthy of a thoughtful politician, and observes 
that it is the Aga Khan alone who is best fitted to lead the Muhammadans 
along the path best suited for their advancement at the present juncture. 
It regards the speech as brimming with political significance of no mean 
order, and considers it an epoch-making utterance worthy of record in the 
history of the Moslem community. Ifthe Muhammadans, the paper goes on to 
observe, endeavour to act up to the wise counsel vouchsafed to them by His 
Highness, they would soon be lifted out of the darkness with which they have 
been encircled. It then goes onto prove by means of lengthy quotations 
from the Aga Khan’s speech and the Convention Creed that the politics of the 
Aga Khan bear close resemblance to those of the Congress and sees therein 


indications of an early unification of the various Indian communities. The 
Jadm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain.| 


48. ‘The Muhammadans are rapidly dispelling the illusion that they 
ilies “Bpstiator do not care for the loaves and fishes of the public 
5th Feb. P ’ service and for political power. ‘They appreciate all 
that, and ask for something more, so far as the 
immediate advantages are concerned......++-. His Highness the Aga Khan’s 
speech at Delhi might well have passed for a Congress speech. It discloses 
the same hope as Congressmen express of ‘the growth of liberal institutions 
and our slow progress on the long path towards ultimate Parliamentary ins- 
titutions in India.’ It recognises the necessity of ‘ our obtaining the further 
liberalisation of the Rules and Regulations at a later stage.’ It asks for free 
and universal primary education; and for the promotion of industrial and 
commercial prosperity it goes a step further than the Congress resolutions, and 
asks for ‘either a temporary moderate system of protection or some corres- 
ponding economic expedient. “It strongly denounced the treatment of 
Indians in the Transvaal, it pleaded for national unity, and gave no indication 
as to any part of the Congress programme with which the Muhammadans 
did not agree, except the policy of communal electorates which, as between the 
rulers and the ruled, does not discount the aspirations of the Congress........... 
Congressmen sometimes allege that they have sown and others reaped. If the 
political activity of the Moslem League continues at the present rate and new 
subjects are introduced every year into its programme, the Congress may 
- gome years hence rest on its oars, and reap what the younger and more 
vigorous organisation sows........... If it is not young Japan that has filled 
the Islamic community with large ideas, it is young Turkey. The result is 
the same. The difference between the Moslem League and the Moderate 
Congress essentially is that the latter is more impatiently idealistic and less 
prudent.in speech—perhaps because its patience has been longer tried, and 
perhaps also because it has a larger troop of young recruits to manage.” 


49. Commenting on the resolutions adopted by the All-India Moslem 
League at Delhi the Bombay Samdchdr endeavours 

aw opveenes GS, to show how the Moslem community, despite the 
(38) Peg ea protestations to the contrary, has been moving with 
pe : the times and how its political awakening differs . but 
“little from that of the rest of India. Considering the unity of thought:and asm 
“bétween the Congress and the League, the paper expresses a hope * that: in tthe 
“near'future the'leaders of both the! bodies wouldday theiriheads «together saad 
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find some means to evolve a united body to voice the ‘grievatises of the..« 
body of Indians. It fervently. appeals to the-thoughtful in both the, | 
fix on some common lines and prove ‘to the world’-the efitire unification .of | 
the Indian nation. [TheJdm-e-Jamshed quotes the remarks of the Honourable 
Mr. Aftab Muhammad Khan that the Anglo-Indian attitude towards educated 
Indians is responsible for seditious activities, and trusts that his plain-spoken- 
ness will not fail to impress the official mind and induce Government to desire 
some means to put a stop to this ever present evil.| 


90. “Mr. M. H. Hakim, Third Judge of the Small Causes Court, we 
hear, intends to retire from service from the Ist of 
Suggestion for the April next......... . The Small Causes Court is a 
selection of an able and very important institution in a commercial city like 
eee Ph se hi - Bombay, and we trust that the Government will, in 
6 gall Stees..gy = fiir appointing a successor to Mr. Hakim, bear in mind 
Bombay. ’ the onerous duties of a Judge and select the best 
- Oriental Review (13), available man. Foran appointment like this the 
26th Jan. Chief Judge should be asked to recommend the 
best man from amongst the large number of lawyers 
in Bombay, especially amongst those practising in his Court. We hope no 
jobbery will be committed in this case and preference will not be given to any 
race or to influence. It is rumoured that a Muhammadan Barrister will be 
selected forthe post. Nobody disputesthe right of the Muhammadans to claim 
high posts in the Government service, but we protest against Government 
giving undue preference to this race in all matters. We venture to say that 
it is hard to finda suitable Muhammadan Barrister for the duties of a Judge of 
the Bombay Small Causes Court.......... The Government should, therefore, 
make the selection from the able and experienced lawyers practising in the local 
Courts. By unduly patronising one race the Government give rise to great 
discontent amongst the other communities, and in making appointments for 
high judicial posts merit and experience of the work to be done should be the 
only test.......... T'o prefer a briefless Barrister because he belongs to a parti- 
cular race or because he has great influence at head-quarters, to the able and 
experienced lawyers who are available for the Judgeship of this Court where 
important commercial suits are decided every day, would be scandalous, and 
we trust that no jobbery will be perpetrated by the Government of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke in this case.” 


Ol. “While leaving to Courts and lawyers the correctness of the 

_ conviction, we as laymen cannot help observing that 

_Comments on the deci- the sentence of three years’ transportation on 
le Fart a (Sind) Virumal, who is convicted as proprietor of the press, 
Phenix (14), 2nd Feb. 180nthe Judge’s own showing shockingly severe....:.. 
The case of a printer at best can bear no comparison 

to the gravity of the offence of those who publish incriminating matter and 
wish to circulate it to the world. Itis true thatif a printer were not to 
lend his services, the propagators of sedition or libel would not be able to 
carry out their nefarious purpose, and therefore in the eyes of the law he who 
prints such matter is also guilty, as otherwise the work of the seditionist and 
the slanderer would become more easy. But when we come to consider the 
relative culpability of the two there is in all fairness an immeasurable gulf of 
difference........... In the case of the proprietor of the Sukkur Edward 
Printing Press such a mass of evidence was there to show the want of know- 
ledge on the part of the printer—which evidence was not rejected in its 
entirety by the Sessions Court—that one rubs one’s eyes to find if in passing 
sentence the Court has in any way distinguished between the case of him 
who got the seditious book printed and the proprietor of the press which 
printed it. No such distinction can be discovered in the sentences passed 
against the two. That these are times when the seditionist and the assassin 
are abroad may be and is a strong reason for dealing severely with the real 
seditionist, but it is no argument for the denial.of. lenient treatment to those 
-who having once .been. unconsciously :drawn into the clutches of the law try 
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) 2. as soon as + the detisiain was penvaintad, ‘repeated slieoie of Bande 
: 2, Were i  Mdtaram rang through the Court hall and outside to 
the great surprise of the Judge. Nobody that was 
43 there could forget the memorable words of Virumal 
| — aged ar akoaay who addressed the Court. ‘ If this is the reward of 
Bee ea | a2 A i loyalty, I thank you, Sir.’ And he exclaimed in 
wih Sindhi ‘ Brothers, don’t be disheartened, God will 
make me feel these three years as three days. I 
am with you in spirit, if not in body.’ When these words rang out so 
bold, so courageous, there was not a dry eye amongst the people, there 
was not a throat or heart that did not feel choked or set palpitating. 
Hundreds of people flew to kneel before Mr. Virumal and cried and 
wept bitterly. Almost every pleader and respectable person present in 

the Court embraced Mr. Virumal, no doubt to the utter amazement of the 
Judge who kept sitting all the time, while a passage was being cleared in Court 

by the Police to convey the prisoners to the jail....... In the town of Sukkur, 
every woman, young or old, every man from a labourer to a Sethia, bitterly 
wails the judgment of the judgment day. Alas! Alas! where is Virumal ? 
To-day this moment, he is in jail. Virumal the great philanthropist, the 
Secretary of the Reform Association, the pioneer of every scheme for the 
welfare of the people, the helper of orphans and widows, the stay of the 
poor and the old, where is Virumal now? In jail, made to associate with 
common criminals, murderers, thieves and robbers, while we, his unworthy 

| disciples, are sitting in his place to write this heart-rending article.’ [The 
Ldrkdna Gazette writes:—‘‘ The judgment has verily come upon us asa 
bolt from the blue. It will close the mouth of many a man in Sind, where 
timidity is already rampant in its most serious form. We cannot but say that 
the severity of the sentence passes the wit of man. We could not for the life 
of us even dream that such an extraordinary heavy sentence would be passed 

in this case. How a Sessions Judge of the intellectual calibre and moral 
| temperament of Mr. Boyd has thought fit to pass such a sentence, we cannot 

" imagine.’’| 


cite 


° Sindhi (56), Qist Fin 


93. ‘“‘ The whole public of Sind, with but an exception here and there, 

' regards the sentences, more particularly that on 

ent Journet ON), Sith Virumal, the press proprietor, as unduly severe. 

There is a general feeling that—taking for granted 

‘the. guilt of the accused—a mild punishment would have served the 

object of Government, which in fact is now lik: ly to be defeated.......... We 

‘suspect that in the present case the feelings evoked by the judgment are not 

merely of surprise and regret, but in very many cases, particularly in Upper 

Sind, of bitterness of heart. It is our conviction that if the Ju lge had taken 

a lenient view ot the case as being the first of its kind in Sind, there would 

not have been much outburst of feeling. We see from the judgment that 

Mr. Boyd has inflicted what he acknowledges to be heavy sentences, just 

because this is the first case of sedition in Sind........... But this much we 

think we are at liberty to say that the whole fire brigade of a big city is not 

to be set in motion for extinguishing a small fire that has affict:d, and just 

affected, an isolated house or two. Further, while showers of water may well 

bee be poured over it, care is to be taken that no inflammable material is thrown 

Bae: in from the sides to feed the flames. It is from this consideration that 
ee we, and so many others, deplore the heavy sentences.” | 


54. Mr. Boyd seems to have acted on the principle that a deterrent 
Kesari (128), 1st Feb.; sentence should be passed on Virumal and others as 
7m rs ) 29th Tan” ‘> that was the first sedition case in Sind. But the 
" : severe sentence instead of terrifying the people only 


37 


evoked their sympathy for the convicted. People-fell at the feet of Virumal. 
It only enhanced his reputation and did not tarnish it. Kindness is more 
efficacious in winning over a man than wrath in killing him. The sentence 
passed by Mr. Boyd is heartless. The principle laid down by him that 
® seditious man should be hanged rather than the murderer is quite brutal. 
Mr. Boyd does not seem to have the least knowledge of the relative moral 
difference between murder and sedition. Sedition is a crime against man, 
specially against a man who has political power in his hands. Sometimes to 
preach honest opinions is also declared illegal and the offender is sentenced 
accordingly. But no one disrespects a man in civilised countries, who rises 
against royal power. It is for this reason that political offenders are treated 
more fairly than other convicts in Western countries. Sedition becomes a 
crime or not, according to circumstances. Murder is a crime against 
God and does not depend on circumstances. The murderer is a sinner 
against both God and man. Sedition becomes a crime, if no power is wielded 
by the seditionist. If he is powerful, then there is no sedition. In the 
seventeenth century, when monarchy and democracy were at variance, in 
England, there were cross-charges of sedition against Charles I and 
Oliver Cromwell. At last Charles I, who had declared many others to be 
seditious was held himself to have been seditious. It is highly censurable 
that Mr. Boyd should not have grasped the difference between eternal 
laws and man-made, transient and ever changing laws. It seems at first 
sight reasonable to maintain that sedition leads to murder. The definition 
of sedition is very loose in India and anybody can then easily be hanged 
for exciting contempt against Government established by law. But if 
this be true, then why should not bureaucrats, who are instrumental in 
creating contempt for administration by their vicious conduct, be hanged ? 
Critics of the administration may be the immediate cause of sedition, but 
the material cause is more important than the immediate one. The material 
causes of sedition are the glaring blunders and injustice in administration. 
For one open critic there may be hundreds of others who. silently condewn. 
Instead of hanging the one man who speaks out, the bureaucrats should remove 
injustice which leads to discontent in hundreds of mute sufferers. [The 
Shakti commenting on the above decision writes:—Readers! Do you’ think 
such measures will allay the unrest ? Orwill the National movement spread 
on account of them ? | 


“ 


55. In the course of a contributed article the Baroda Gizette writes :— 
The murder trial at Nasik is conducted in camera. 
Comments on thecon- Wow is one to know the nature of the evidence and 


duct of the Nasik trial tho procedure adopted in recording it? Is it for 


Bey ee Gazette (63), fear of the papers reporting the proceedings of the 


Otek tou trial that it is not conducted openly ? The reporters 
might, if necessary, have been sworn to publish no 
report of the proceedings, but they ought to have been held in open. This 
instance of the trial being conducted with closed doors is a slur on the fair 
fame of the administration of justice. O my India! What asad condition is 
thine? Thou art not even fated to hear the proceedings of such trials! 


all 


96. Commenting on the work done by Honorary Magistrates in Bombay 

during the last year the Orie: tal Review writes :— 

Comments on the work “hig institution of Honorary Magistrates is one 

2 wg Magistrates’ Which can be developed on sound and rational lines, 
Oriental Review (13), forit possesses immense potentialities. ‘T'hereisa cry 
Ind Feb. in civilised countries for arbitration Courts to settle 
civil disputes and thus lessen the cost of litigation. 
There is a crying need for such Courts in this country, where unfortunately we 
have had too much litigation. And Government and the leaders of the people 

can gather from the working of the Courts of Honorary Magistrates whether a 


further step may not be taken. As far as Bombay is concerned we think we 
con 2305—10 | 3 
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"|. 1° "67. “The Police Report of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1908 
pe UF) ha. Bd that has been just out ought to furnish the respon- 
-. Comments. on the sible authorities with food for serious thought as 
Bombay Presidency Police how best to make the working of the Police Depart- 
Seenennetion Report for ment as efficient as possible. A casual glance at 
Praja Bandh the Report .is sufficient to show that the working of 

S ya andhu (38), a 
6th Feb., Eng. cols, this important Department is not as satisfactory as 
one would wish it to be in the interests of public 
peace and safety........... That the general political situation is disturbed is 
an acknowledged fact, but that is surely no valid reason for the Police to 
neglect their ordinary and legitimate duties. The Police Department is the 
one that comes in intimate contact with the people. ‘he working of such 
a Department can never be too efficient for the simple reason that the extent 
of its efficiency will be an unfailing evidence of its title to being named the 
protectors of persons and property.: It is in the public interests, therefore, 
that all possible improvements in the Department should be introduced by 

the responsible authorities, and the latter cannot do so too soon.” 


4.7%, a 


08. “The report of the Police Administration in the Presidency during 
the year 1908 is hardly calculated to enhance the 
Indu of Bombay (8a), reputation of. the department. ‘The proportion of 
5th Feb. undetected to true crime disposed of stood at 44°5 
per cent. against 41°4 in the preceding year and 
38 per cent. in 1906! The Inspector-General of Pclice cannot but 
characterise this state of things as a blot on the working of the Police 
in the year under review. ‘This deterioration was noticeable throughout 
the Presidency. ‘There must be some cause for this notorious lapse. 
The Commissioner of the Central Division states that the increase in 
undetected crime was confined almost entirely to the districts of Nasik and 
Poona. Among the contributory causes he: mentions the abnormal condi- 
tions in connection with the Sinhasth fair in the Nasik district and in the 
Poona district the picketing movement and ferment caused by the anarchical 
outbraak in Bengal, both of which tended to divert the energies of the Police 
from the investigation of ordinary crime. If this be so, it is indeed regrettable 
thatthe Police should have proved unequal to the task of coping with political 
crime along with ordinary crime in spite of the strengthening of the C. I. D. 
during the year........... By all means ferret out sedition, but let not the 
equally important work of ordinary criminal investigation suffer thereby. Let 
the C. I. D. guard against wasting its labours on running after shadows.” 


09. It is not strange that when 4€ per cent. of the Police are unlettered 
and when only 15,000 rayats out of two crores are 
Kesari (128), Ist Feb.; armed that the Police have to present us with 
gg gy EP such a poor show of work turned out. We meet 
(137), 29th Jan. everywhere in the report with the bad reputation of 
q the Poona and Nasik Police. The Inspector-General 
of Police frankly acknowledgés that as they had to watch many persons on 
account of picketing cases and bomb outrages in Bengal, they had no time to 
attend to other crimes. Is it not faithless and censurable to slacken the 
duty of watching over the property of the loyal ryots on the plea of three 
weeks’ picketing in Poona and of Bengal bombs? Who grudged the Police 
more hands to meet with increased work? Is it not more necessary to 
investigate into murders and dacoities than to keep a record of the exact 
number of times political agitators sneeze every day? ‘The rayats are dis- 
armed and cannot fight against dacoits themselves. The framers of the 
- Arms Act may consider themselves statesmen. But in spite of it anarchists 
and dacoits arm themselves and the disarmed loyal rayats fall victims to_ 
‘ 
‘ 


| 39 


then! [The Sudhdrak also complains that the Police have been guilty in 
wasting their time over the detection of sedition and anarchism to the neglect of 
their ordinary duties of ensuring the general security of the people, while the 
Mumbai Vaibhav avers that the conduct of the Police subordinates is not always 
above suspicion and recommends increase in the stipends of the lower.ranks to 
secure men of a better stamp.] ta 
60. A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—The 
Assistant Collector and the Police Superintendent 
Alleged annoying con- enter kitchens of the people with their shoes on 
duct of the Police during while house searches are being carried on, and this 
7 house searches at has been a cause of great annoyance to the people 
ahad (Kolaba). f this vl PA ata gene er ti bilit 
Rdshtramat (47), 4th Of this place as it affects their religious susceptibility. 
Feb. The officials, if must be regretted, are working with 
& pre-supposition that an anarchic conspiracy exists 
here, and it is nv wonder that their conduct towards the people is influenced 
by it. 3 


61. Inour opinion the Police are solely responsible for the misunder- 
standing and bad blood that has been created between 
Comments on the steps’ the Shiah and the Sunni sections of the Muhammadan 
taken by the Bombay ¢ommunity during the recent Muharram celebrations 
er _ re the last in Bombay. So far, music used to be allowed before 
Muharram, “L: 
Rdshtramat (47), 26th the Shiah mosques during the 7’dbut processions and 
Jan. the prohibitory order was not at all warranted. ‘The 
Sunni Muhammadans deserve to be complimented on 
the self-control and the tact they showed in not giving any ground for offence 
by not forming the procession atall. The credit for the quiet passing off of the 
Muharram must, therefore, be given tothe Muhammadans alone. ‘he Police, 
as on some former occasion, showed their weakness by prohibiting popular 
celebrations. ‘The prestige of the Bombay Police is being weakened under 
the present Police Commissioner, and we are afraid their motives are likely 
to be misunderstood by the public. 


62. It must be admitted that a degeneration from all quarters has set in 
in hee eld oad te in our country and that if timely precautions are not 
meus SO HOw take taken we shall be lost for ever. Western education 
part in the Muharram. h 
Bhila (108), 1st Feb. as effected a regeneration in our midst so far as 
our politics are concerned, and we are looking for- 
ward to the achievement of Colonial self-government in the distant future. 
But our people also seem to be backward in the religious ideas as is evident 
from the part the Hindus take in the Muharram festival. Half the number 
of tabuts made at Poona belong to Hindus. The same deplorable state ‘of 
affairs is to be found in other parts of the Presidency. It is really disgraceful 
on their part to take part in the Muharram festival and thus dishonour their 
own God’s religion. The Muhammadans never take part in any of the Hindu 
celebrations and the Hindus should try to learn self-respect from them. The 
Hindus have Ganpati and Palkhi celebrations and if they like they may 
organise some more in the name of other demi-gods. But why in the name 
of goodness should they take part in the Muharram ? The evil is to be found 
mainly amongst the non-Brahmins and we hope the various sectional 
associations that have recently been formed amongst them will seriously take 
up the question and remove the evil as early as possible. 


63. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette while protesting against 

the system of Veth prevailing in the Mahi Kantha 

_ Complaint about the Agency, by which the Political Officers when on 
impressment of carts, etc., tour force the cultivators to supply them with bul- 
. poor agriculturists 1n 19¢k carts, draws the attention of the authorities to 
e Mahi Kantha Agency. eg ' on : ’ : 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi be hardships inflicted on the cultivators of the 
Kdntha Gazette (76), 30th Rehvar District by being forced to supply a large 
Jan. | number of carts to carry fodder for the Sowars of 
the Agency Police to Sadra for a distance of over 
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~- Comn oo on ‘the reply 

ah the Bombay Govern- 

. Mment_ to the memorial 

ubmitted by the Bombay 
nee Council. 

- Praja Bandhu (88), 

. 80th Jan. 


: si f Ke : siathicrttlies to ‘tale pity’ on the miserable lot 


t ivators: and to make some other arrangements for 


reply given ag the ‘Bombay averament to the memorial 


presented by the Bombay Temperance Council can- 
not on the whole be considered satisfactory. The 
most important of the suggestions made by the 
Council was that Government should avail themselves 


of the assistance of a aub-committee of the Council 


in regulating the number of liquor-shops in this Pre- 
sidency. In other Presidencies the work of fixing the 
number of liquor-shops, of granting licenses and of 


the location of these shops is performed not by Government officials but by a 

committee composed of Justices of the Peace and representatives of the people. 
Government have, however, refused to accede to the request of the Council. 
The proportion of liquor-shops ; in the Bombay Presidensy to the total popula- 
tion is startling. There is one shop to every three to four thousand persons 
in the Presidency, as compared with eight to ten thousand in other parts of 


India, and to one lakh in America. 


In India, where there is a religious 


prohibition against the use of liquor, the conditions are more favourable for the 


temperance reform than in America. 


But as long as the Local Option 


Committees remain completely in the hands of Government officials, it will be 
impossible to have any improvement. 


65. A Bombay correspondent writes to the Rashtramat :—The avoidance 


_ Suggestion that liquor- 
shops should be _ closed 
during certain Hindu 
holidays as during the 
Muharram. 

Rashtramat (47), 29th 
Jan. 


of any trouble during the recent Muharram was in 
a great measure due to the wise step taken by our 
Police Commissioner of keeping the liquor-shops in 
the city closed for ive days. I would now request 
the same officer, in the interests of the peace and 
happiness of the people of this city, to order the 
liquor-shops to be closed during the Gokul Ashtami, 
Ganesh Chaturthi and Holi holidays. 


66. Government attribute the reduction of the sale of country liquor 


Comments on the Reso- 
lution of Government on 
the last Abkari Report. 

Rashtramat (47), 
Feb. 


4th 


to Government. 


to a bad harvest aud high prices of food-stuffs and 
the advent of the Sinhasth year. The activities 
of the temperance reformers have been treated with 
contempt as beneath notice, and it is alleged that 
their movement had no las ing «¢ffect. .We think 
that the District officials were careful not to refer 
to such causes as might prove unpleasant or offensive 


Government do recognise the importance of temperance 


reform, but they want temperance preachers to restrict themsclves to its moral 


aspect. 


We do not, howéver, think that moral preaching can have any effect 
on confirmed drunkards. 


The sale of fcreign: liquor has been increased, but 


‘Government in order that the public may not ascribe it to increased taxation 
on country liquor attribute it to.the tax on still-head liquor and the new 
system of granting licenses lately introduced in nine districts of the Presi- 


dency. 


67. 


- 


Alleged close proximity 
to each other of certain 
liquer-shops in Larkana 
(Sind). 

Ldrkdna Gazette (53), 
bewncs Jan., Eng. cols. 


temptation of drinking also. 


" We respectfully draw the attention of the authorities of 


Larkana to the fact that there are liquor-shops 
near one another on the Bunder road, which is the 
frequent resort of the people specially in the evening. 
One of the country liquor-shops is in severel respects 
a nuisance, because the owner manages a hotel and a 
soda water shop and all these three shops stand side 
by side. The result of this naturally is that people, 
who happen to come to the hotel, cannot resist the 
To allow such a state of affairs is to grant more 


than reasonable facilities to the public for indulging in intoxicating drinks by 
allowing temptations to lie ‘in their way and that is certainly against. the 
“‘thtentions of the Government. . 
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68. Mr. D. G. Padhye, Principal, Goculdés Tejpél High School, writes 

as follows to the Indu of Bombay :—* As one ‘actively 
Suggestion that the asssociated with the Census operations in Bombay 
— of sang — be city in 1901, will you allow me to suggest to Gov- 
March Pe yr ery gg ‘1 ernment to fix some earlier month than March for 
Indu of Bombay (8a) the census of 1911? In March, Bombay is in the 
Srd Feb. ' throes of plague atid besides the risk to the workers, 
the migration of a large portion of the population of 

the city to mofussil places and to the suburbs results in. an entirely mis- 


leading census of Bombay City and Island.” 
Legislation. 


“69. “It was a sort of chastening of the spirit of the new Imperial 
Legislative Council when the first Bill that was pre- 
Comments on the new sented to them was of a distinctly retrograde though 
Press Bill before the Im- necessary character. The retrogression unfortunately 
perial Legislative Council. » 
Pdrsi (37), 6th Feb., is in the morale of certain sections of the population, 
Eng. cols. who have taken it upon themselves to preach a 
crusade against law and order, against truth and 
righteousness. The new Bill, which is entitled to the hearty support of every 
right-thinking man, provides drastic remedies in the laws of suppression and 
confiscation for the crime of disseminating sedition, and it is to be hoped that 
this, the third attempt to cope with a growing evil by means of new legislation, 
will be effective. ‘Che only source of possible failure lies in the appeal which 
every prosecuted person may make to the special tribunal for a decision as to 
whether the matter for the publication of which he is prosecuted is seditious 
or not. Among men accustomed to think in one language and write in an- 
other, it very often happens that they say more than they mean, but this 
business of poisoning the public mind has been going on so long, and itis so easy 
to say what one will by way of honest criticism without imputing bad motives 
or exciting ill feeling, that there is little likelihood of anybody coming to 
grief under the operation of the new Act unless he deliberately incurs the risk. 
To practise sailing near the wind in times like the present is in itself. proof of 
a desire to create mischief.”’ 


*70. “ The Honourable the Home Member introduced the New Press Bill 

| in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on Friday........ 
Indian Social Reformer As to the necessity of a measure for the better 
(6), 6th Heb. control of the deliberately seditious and inflammatory 
section of the Press, we do not question the view 

expressed by Sir Herbert: Risley, though his admission that the singularly 
successful prosecutions for sedition in recent times have failed to check the 
spread of doctrines inimical to British rule suggests to us a line of thought, 
of which we do not find a trace in his speech. We may say in passing that 
some of the doctrines which he specified in this category, such, for instance, 
as the impoverishment of the people, the ill-treatment of Indians in the 
Colonies and excessive grants to the Army and salaries to English officials, 
seem to us to be, apart from their correctness or otherwise, subjects which one > 
ought to be entitled to discuss without fear of being called upon to give 
security. Sir Herbert Risley also included in his list “the doctrine, which we 
remember to have heard from Governors and Viceroys, that British rule had 
destroyed religion by a godless system of education. As it happens, we have 
held that Governors ard Viceroys were wrong in this view, but that does not 
affect the fact that Sir Herbert Risley’s. illustrations of ‘objectionable matter ’ 
leave one very much in the dark as to the extent to which the definition 
may be stretched. That is our first objection, namely, the vagueness and 
the width of clause (c) in the definition of ‘objectionable.’ We should not 
care to object to ihe introduction of Native States and Princes in it but for the 
fact that the Government of India is itself dragging them into political 
controversy......... ‘Ihe next and even more important point to be considered 
is whether the guarantees - provided against improper and vexatious inter- 
ference with legitimate criticism are sufficient and satisfactory. The Local 
Government is “entrusted with the administration of the Bill, subject to an. 


* con 2805—l1I1 | is 


‘Hig iver: “We realise the difficulties of 
} invidious forms of sedition in a court of 
ng roe a the. tion. The good name of a journal 
erat and often wearing attention and labour, and 
at it ehisold be liable to be ruined by the fiat of one or three 
“gentle ae en yn wh o may. hhappén to form the Local Government for the time being. 
eb a ’ Some years ago, a vernacular book published by Mr. Malabari was stigmatised 
ie ~ dm an official ‘publication as being mischievous and disloyal. Mr. Malabari 
(Sunes yGee haa friends in high quarters, and his loyalty was vindicated in a debate raised 
by a member inthe House of Lords. We mention this instance to show 
that any fears as to arbitrary action will not be altogether groundless, when 
judgment in a matter of this delicate kind is left to executive action alone. 
The journalist should at least be given a statutory right to be heard in his 
own defence by the Local Government before it passes an order for him to 
furnish security. To an honest publicist, the provision of safeguards against 
a précipitate action in the first instance is far more important than the allow- 
mem ance of an appeal even to the highest judicial tribunal as a last resort. The 
Bk measure is not obviously one which calls for jubilation. At the same time, 
we have not the heart to blame Government for it b after the mad acts of our 
own anarchists.” 


71. “Just before going to press we had before us in their outline the 

provisions of the new Press Bill. It is impossible to 

id ia ee notice them at length. Lord Minto has had such a 

PS gaa (29), eine ineasure in contemplation for some time past which 

(11), 6th Feb.; Rdshtramat would have been carried into effect twelve months 

(47), 5th Feb. ago, but for the restraining influence of Lord Morley 

| and the Liberal party in England. The events in 

1897 led to the amendment of the Sedition Law in India and the eccurrences 

in 1907 and 19065 led. to the enactment of the Newspapers (Incitement to 

Offences) Act of 1908. Recent outrages have supplied a fresh reason for 
repressive press legislation. We have hitherto beén proud cf the institution 

ofafree press in India. But partly owing to the blunders of rulers like 

Lord Curzon and their disastrous consequences and partly owing to the wild 
extravagance of certain sections of the indian and Anglo-Indian press, a 
legislative measure is now going to be enacted which makes the con- 

tinuance of that proud feeling no longer possible. We strongly hold that the 

writings of the Anglo-Indian press react most injuriously upon the tone and 

attitude of the Indian press and Indiar political writings and speeches. But 

that press will practically continue to be untouched by the new legislation, 
and it is the Indian press that will have a Damocles’ sword continually hang- 

ing over its head or to face continual difficulties. It is admitted that 
prosecutions for sedition have so far proved invariably successful, and it is 

well known that the source of the revolutionary propaganda lies mainly in 

Europe and not in this country. That should have been stopped long ago. 

In our judgment the present Bill is needlessly drastic and sweeping in its 
provisions. The existing law of sedition is enormously vague and it is not at 

all a hopeful situation that the administration of a much more vague and 

sweeping law should be left to Magistrates. We are entirely against “such a 

provision and would rather leave it to District Judges to demand securities 

from the keepers of presses and publishers of newspapers. We would have 

= preferred a measure which enforced a high educational qualification from 
ae publishers of papers and the giving of security after one conviction in the 
. | case of new journals. To throw almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
oo fresh journalistic ventures and leave them at the mercy of Magistrates in the 
BS - mofussil is not to promote the development of a healthy press and is in our 
judgment a grave mistake. Further we do not like the idea of having such a 
measure permanently on the statute book. Let it be declared to be in force 
for a certain number of years according to the discretion of Government and 
in such parts of districts as may be determined by them. We have always 
condemned most strongly revolutionary or anarchical propaganda. But at the 
same time we cannot approve of a measyre so vague in its phraseology or so 
evening in its scope, the more so because it is left to be administered in the 


case of new presses by Magistrates and because it is to remain for alltime on the 
statute book and is going to be extended to the whole country indiscriminately.” 


[The Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ The Bill verily tolls the knell of the freedom of the 


press in India, because, whatever Sir Herbert Risley may have to say by way 
of defence or justification, there is absolutely no doubt that freedom of 
opinion will be a thing of the past, as the range of the prohibited subjects is 
so wide that anything and everything could be brought under it, and the 
securities and penalties are so heavy that they must operate as prohibitive.” 
The Rdshtramat declares that if the Bill is passed without modification it will 
furnish a handle to the lowest officials of Government to make the lives of 
editors miserable to them. | 


Education. 


72. “No question of graver moment was ever, we think, before the 
Senate of the Bombay University than the one 
Comments on the pro- which is occupying its mind at present.......... Its 
ceedings of the Bombay gravity does not centre round the abolition or 
University Senate ré retention of this or that examination, or the placa 
University Reform. thet shania | oe er faa Dted f 
Sdny Vartamdn (AO), at should be occupie y the ancien istory Oo 
Ist Feb., Eng. cols. Greece and Romein the curriculum. Not that these 
questions, in themselves, are of little moment. We 
are fully sensible of their value, but they are merged somewhat in the larger 
issues they involve. ‘These affect the integrity and independence of the 
Senate. ‘'he Senate was in no need of any mandate from Government.......... 
With a Senate consisting of one hundred members, of whom as many as 
eighty are dependent upon the Government for their nomination as Fellows, 
a letter of such a decisive character addressed to this body is likely to give 
a bias and direction to its collective mind in favour of the Government view ; 
and these apprehensions have received startling confirmation in the surprises 
which have come upon us during the progress of the deliberations on that 
remarkable official document. The Government letter was submitted to a 
committee. Their report was drafted in the terms agreed to by a large 
majority of the committee on the various specific proposals which had formed 
the subject of their deliberations, and y2t when the report was ready for 
signature, six members of the committee appended their signatures to it, 
while seven members opposed it with dissenting minutes of their own. 
Among these dissenters were the Vice-Chancellor and the Director of Public 
Instruction, who in committee had sided with the majority, and who had 
been included in a sub-committee appointed to draft a report on the eonclu- 
sions of the committee. All this is passing strange.......... This is not the 
age of miracles, yet one has been achieved in the body of the University, 
Men of light and leading, great authorities on education and culture, high 
officers dealing daily. with the practical problems of education, were converted. 
to views diametrically opposed to those which they had entertained.......... 
What conjuration, what mighty magic, could have brought about the con- 
version ? Or shall we call it tergiversation ?”’ 


73. ‘“ Weare unable to see anything unconstitutional in the Government 
making suggestions, whether in reply to a request or 

indian Spectator*(7), not, provided thatit surrenders its appellate authority 
5th Feb. when it has initiated a discussion........... As for 
change of opinions, the Honourable Mr. Sharp had 

the courage and candour to acknowledge that he had learnt much about the 
mischief of the Matriculation Examination after becoming Director of Public 
Instruction. No one should ever cease to be a student and to learn. The 
weak point of the reformers was that they could not agree as to the best means 
of averting the chaos that might result from the University’s withdrawal from 
the Entrance Examination. The discussion, however, was not focussed on 
that point, and no speaker gave any reason to despair of arriving at a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. What is more, Mr. Sharp did not make it 
plain how the School Final Examination and the Entrance Examination held 
by the heads of Colleges would together wipe out all the evils in secondary 
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12: Sag: d at the thie door - of the Matriculation Examination 
) i Uni areity, should not grant a certificate, 
yore ‘on’ behalf of the Colleges to regulate 
olleg: aly jo it. This does not. seem to be 
iscussion. Mr. Sharp’s arguments suggest that 
the ‘Oniv etsig 3 to grant V fattiotlation certificates : they do not carry 
as farther ‘a i eneg that any of the other arrangements propoged would be 
_ better tha: the 3 V fatriculation Examination. To the student the most impor- 
on is whether his entrance into a College must depend upon the 


lt of a. ‘patio. examination only or whether he may prove his fitness also 
otherwise } 
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74, “The three debates held hitherto in the University Senate on the 
proposals of Government were among the liveliest 
Rdshtramat (47), 1st Wwe have seen during several years. Considering the 
Feb., Exig. cols. present constitution of the Senate Sir Pherozeshah 
had, indeed, a hard task before him. There is an 
evil genius hovering over our country at the present moment, so that even 
the ablest of our men are but too willing to make a free gift to the rulers of 
the shreds and patches of freedom which they have been enjoying. And 
since the screw began to be tightened, these men have lost even the very 
semblance of manhood and meekly wait to be made footballs of by the powers 
that be. The men inside the Senate, very many of them, are no better than 
their kind outside. One can, therefore, easily imagine how difficult the task 
was which Sir Pherozeshah set himself to perform—the task of combating the 
deliberate attempt made by the Bombay Government to ride rough-shod 
over the constitutional rights of the Bombay University........... But the 
pleas put forward by Sir Pherozeshah were absolutely incontrovertible and we 
are relieved to see that, at least on this occasion, the majority of the 
Senate had sufficient sense of self-respect to follow him...... sees: | A~ 
pertinence and gratuitous interference’ sums up: the whole position mar- 
vellously well and now that it has been thoroughly laid bare, we trust the rest 
of the agenda will bé treated as the first proposition put by Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta. The other party attempted to scare the recalcitrants by solemnly 
reminding them of the high educational and sctentific attainments of Sir 
George Clarke. In awed tones they said: ‘ Know ye from whom the proposals 
come?’ From the ‘ noblest Roman of them all’—an intellectual prodigy, an 
academic Colossus, a Daniel come to judgment. Will ye commit blasphemy 
by rejecting them?’.......... Nobody does, none ever has, questioned Sir 
George Clarke’s high attainments. But could not His Excellency have made 
his proposals in his capacity of a member of the Senate than as the head of 
the Government? Herein lay the insidious sting of the whole thing and the 
University ought to be grateful to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta for having buckled 
up his armour and saved the Senate’s few remaining privileges almost in 
spite of themselves.” 


**75. “ The proposal of removing the Poona High School to the outskirts 

of the city, or in the alternative, of amalgamating it 

Suggestion that the with the Camp School isso absurd and crude that 
Poona High School should we should have regarded it as simply unthinkable, 


not be removed from its were it not for the fact that it has been actually put 
present Iccation. 


forward in all seriousness and even earnestness 
aa 2 Ee. OO by the Educational Department. There should be 
no objection in the abstract to the amalgamation of 
any one school with another. But the circumstances in the present case 
make the proposal ridiculous. There is a manifest limit to the attendance of 
boys from the Camp population; and the removal of the school to the 
outskirts of the city is simply an ideal of gratuitous practical inconvenience. 
Asa rule the boys from the Camp are well-to-do enough to command a 
carriage or a bicycle; on the other hand, the city boys are most of them 
poor boys. And the removal of the school toa distance is bound to make 

ie t unpopular and to result in its natura] desertion, if not wilful boycott. But 
there are other and also serious objections to the proposal ; and they have been 
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well set out in the memorial which has been recently submitted to Government 
in this matter. The Poona city has contributed a sum of Rs. 12,000 towards 
the rebuilding of the Vishrambag Wada, ‘the present home of the High School. 
We think Government have no right to remove the school from this building and 
use the wida for any other purpose. There is also some meaning in the argument 
that the Vishradmbag is closely associated with the dearest memories of nearly 
three generations of the Poona public. We know this is sentiment, but it is a 
valid and legitimate sentiment and certainly deserves to be respected. And 
this sentiment is not more sentimental than, the one of Lord Minto in holding 
the first meeting of the new Legislative Council in the old time-honoured 
Council Chamber or that of Lord Curzon\in putting up brass plates to com- 
memorate historical buildings. What is Eton or Harrow but an empty name, 
if it were. not associated with the loving memories of youth in future 
generations of men? And the Vishrambag wdda ought to be allowed to 
remain undisturbed as the hereditary home of the Poona High School, if there 
are people who care to remember it as their alma mater. The third proposal is 
that the High School should be closed. Well, this particular proposal is, 
we must say, free from the objections which vitiate the first two proposals. 
This proposal by itself is intelligible enough. We can understand the closing 
of the High School on its own merits. But we fail to understand its pro- 
priety as an alternative for its removal to the city outskirts or its amalgama- 
tion with the Camp school. Is it possible that the abolition may be a threat 
intended for coercing the city public to consent to the removal or to the 
amaleamation ?”’ 


76. “The area of the Province of Sind, excluding the Native States 

of Khairpur, is more tban treble that of the Northern 

Alleged _— educational ~J)ivision of the Presidency. In population it is 
OT il 20). 27th Bearly its equal. Like the Northern Division it is 
Pine ee ver divided into six districts, and a seventh is in course 
of formation. Unlike that Division, however, it has 
not got a High School and a Deputy Educational Inspector for each 
district....<+..s. The Thar and the Upper Sind Frontier Districts may not 
yet be ripe for a High School, but Larkana is in urgent need of it......... 
The Karachi High School is overcrowded. It has insufficient accommodation 
and inadequate stalff.......... From all points of view the school merits 
quite as much consideration as the Elphinstone and should have on its staff 
at least two highly paid assistants on Rs. 250 and 200 respectively to help 
the Head Master in supervision and management. This will promote the 
efficiency of not only the Karachi High School, but of the Sind High Schools 


generally.”’ 
Municipalities. 


*77. “One of the first fruits of decentralisation is the responsibility - 


thrown by Government on Municipalities and 

Comments on the Local Boards in the matter of famine relief in the 
Amendment of the garlier stages of the visitation. A Press Note on the 
Famine Code directing subject has been issued and it practically means that 


ee ae both Local Boards and Municipalities will have 


Government inthe matter hereafter to spend an amount of money on a purpose 
of famine relief. which concerns them most distantly. It is already 
Mahratta (11), 6th Feb. notorious that the slender resources of our Munici- 
palities and Local Boards have been thinned owing 

to the Plague operations forced upon them during the last ten or twelve 
years. On the other hand, these bodies have invariably gone on in- 
creasing their expenditure on primary education out of proportion to their 
own revenues as well as to the legitimate demand that Government could have 
made on them. As a result of this their sanitation is left inadequately cared 
for; and they are hardly able to satisfactorily discharge their other primary 
duties. Andnowon the top of it all comes the new burden which Government 
seem bent upon throwing on their shoulders without, however, any correspond- 
ing assignment of revenue to them. ‘The question involved herein is a very 
important one; and may we hope.that all the local’ bodies in the Central 
Division will make a united effort to argue the question with Government ?” ° 
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opera Prince Ran} jiteinghji the Jim of. Navdnagar, 
© made when proposing the health of His Excellency 
the Governor at the official tanquet given to him...... 
mais Ne ea meet, A it appears from the Jim Saheb’s speech that certain 
ga. os Paes “4, opty, Gujarati journals published in British India have 
, . . oge 
asd Eng. cols,” for long carried on a regular trade in blackmailing— 
the victims, of course, being the Indian Princes....... 
It is really a. pity that there should bea kind of a reptile Press in Gujarat. 
‘But even these journalistic reptiles should not be condemned unheard.......... 
No Kathiawar Chief need be afraid of these journalistic leeches if, like Ceesar’s 
aN ‘wife, his administration is “above suspicion.’.......... There is not a more 
oe leprous coward in the world: than the professional blackmailer—nothing 
ag more heinous when he is a journalist. But we have no sympathy to 
spare when a sporting Rajput prince like the Jam of Navdnagar, 
with a rueful face, approaches the Governor of Bombay and begs to 
“g be rid of these blackmailing vermin. We are glad to see that sir George 
A Clarke is emphatically of the same opinion. Like a diplomat that he is, 
oe | Sir George, of course, heartily sympathised with the Jam Saheb and the other 
Chiefs rowing in the same boat as he. But he made a present to the Chief 
of Navanagar almost of a wet blanket when he said: ‘I hope that the Princes 
and Chiefs will realise that the lucubrations of these papers can do them no 
harm, and that no one whose opinions are of value would for a moment be 
influenced by anything they may publish.’ Rather cold comfort this—and, 
perhaps, the J4m Saheb felt that silence on the point would have been more 
than golden.. Let the Princes but set their own houses in order and they will 
be in @ position to snap their fingers at all blackmailers.” 


79. “It is evident from the report that the Thakor Saheb of Gondal has 
spared no pains to elevate his people in every 

Rr tego repre pena Pa direction as far as he could. As is well known, His 
of Wie administration Of Highness is a bighly educated gentleman. He has 
ude af Bombe aux tk a worthy partner in the Ranisaheb.......... Their 
Feb. ce Highnesses, highly educated as they are, do not 
indulge in any unnecessary personal pleasures. 

A ‘Where a sovereign of the Thakor Saheb’s type holds the reins of Government, 
s is there any likelihood of discontent, famine, epidemics, etc., raging in the 


land and decimating its inhabitants ? Certainly not.” 


80. The Kédthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette severely criticises the 
Police administration of the Idar State, and 

Alleged misrule in the observes :—We have repeatedly drawn the attention 
Y 7. Fe dr and Mahi © His Highness the Maharaja and the State officers 
a Kédntha Gazette (76), 30th *° the tyranny of the State Police, yet we are sorry 
= Jan. to say that no steps have been taken by them in the 
Beer : matter. The Police have made common cause 
a with the culprits and consequently thefts and murders are committed in the 
very vicinity of the Police Station, and the lives and property of the people 
have become insecure. The Sessions Court having found the Maharaja’s 
Marjiddn guilty of murdering two women, had passed sentence on him, but 
the Maharaja set him at liberty. The subjects have become greatly alarmed 
at such a state of affairs. In the districts the tyranny of the Police knows 
no bounds, but in the general chaos prevailing there no one takes notice of 
it. The Police officers force the people to give them bribes, and in case they 
fail to do so, are harassed mercilessly. The case of Mukhi Hira Vagha of 
jilon, who ‘died of the tortures inflicted on him at Dungarwada by the Police 
a officer, shows clearly the mal-administration of the State. We earnestly 
a eal Seearnmenk to take over the Police administration of the State into 
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81. Government acting upon the report made by Mr. Fitz Gerald, the 


late Political Agent, Mahi Kantha Agency, had 
Alleged undeserved some four years ago taken away the management 
deprivation of the admi- of the Mohanpur Téluka from Thakor Himatsingji, 
nistrative powers of the the present Talukdar, and placed it under japii. 
Coeeg 4 of Mohanpur, Thakor Himatsingji is well versed in all the 
ahi Kantha Agency. b 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi ranches of administration and is very much belov- 
Kdntha Gazette (76), 30th ed by his sibjects. He had done nothing which 
Jan. could have justified Government in depriving him 
of the administration of his taluka, without even 
informing him of the charges laid against him by Mr. Fitz Gerald who was 
misled by his Karbhéri whom the Thakor wanted to dismiss. As far as we can 
guess, the charges fathered upon him were that he was given to drink and 
that he had been changing his Karbharis very frequently. We cannot believe 
that the charges against him, even granting that they are true, are of such a 
nature as to justify Government's action. Many other T'alukdars are even 
worse than what Thakor Himatsingji is alleged to be, and yet no steps have 
been taken against them. We along with all his subjects are of opinion that 
Government have played into the hands of his enemies. Hissubjects love him 
and are anxious to see him once more administering his taluka. We hope 
the Political Agent will inquire into the case and do justice to such an accom- 
plished Talukdar by handing over the administration of the taluka back 
to him. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental T'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 10th February 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Report on Aative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 12th February 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politieal Avert: sre reeves! 
; Sesretary i Department. information as to any local cememcint whi 
¢. notice, exrie nin’ whether the facts: a: % 
and, 5 & ; 
PHOT . COP, 
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Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: How agricultural exhibitions can be made more useful 
than what they are at present . , ° ; 
Bengal: Comments on the release of the Bengali deportees ° : : 
British rule: 
Absolute submission, and not co-operation, 1s wanted by the Anglo- 
Indians 
Comments on the attitude of the European mercantile community of 
Calcutta with regard to co-operation with Indians in suppressing 
anarchism : ‘ ; 
Extremists will never play false to the Native States . 
Government should disregard the advice of the Native Chiefs and follow 


a liberal policy in dealing with discontent in India ; 

Great tact necessary in the rulers to keep alive the oning of loyalty 
amongst the people 

Greater liberty was enjoyed by our authors some years ago than at 
present . ' ; ; 

Lord Curzon responsible for the present discontent in India , 


Mere religious education will not turn the minds of Indian youths 
from anarchism. 
The people will co-operate with Government to root out anarchical 
tendencies 
The policy that should be followed by Indian newspapers in view of 
the new Press Act ; 
Excise: Comments on the Government Resolution on the Abkéri Report 


for 1908-09. ' ; ; . 
Governor of Bombay: Beneficial effects of His Excellency the Governor's 
tour in Kathidwar ; : ee . P 


Imperial Council : 
Comments on the Government’s reply to the Honourable Mr. Dada- 
bhai’s question re free primary education in India . , 
Protest against the nomination of Sir Sassoon J. David to the — 
Judicial matters : 
Comments on the conviction of Mr. 8. K. Damle for defamation of the 
police of the Jat State. , 
Suggestion that the proposed system of serving summonses through 
Post in the city of Bombay may also be extended to other 
cities in the Presidency . 
Moslem League: Comments on the Aga Khin’s speech before the — at 
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Comments on the Bombay Town-planring Bill . 55 & 56 


Comments on the new Press Act ‘ 


Comments on the Press Bill... 
Suggestion for the amendment of the Khoti Act 
Suggestion that provisions for the regulation and control of public 


Accountants should be inserted in the Companies Act Amendment 
Bill : , ; 


Education— 
Comments on the proceedings of the Bombay University Senate re the 
question of abolishing the Matriculation Examination . : . 55—61 


Ratlways— 
Comments on the increase in the railway fares 62 


~ Municipalities— 
Bombay: A-complaint against the Water Department of the — Munici- 


pality . 
Suggestion that the ‘Principle of communal election should be applied in 
the*case of Municipal elections in Sind in the interests of the Muham- 


madans . Sa | 


Native States— 
Alleged unlawful conduct of the Police at Virpur (under Bélésinor) In & 


Criminal case 
Alleged unnecessary interference by the Political Agent - in the internal 


affairs of certain —in the Mahi Kdntha Agency . : ; 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1910.) 


“No. | © Name of Publication. Where Published. | Béition, | Name, enshe ent age of Editor. Circula- 
‘ ENGLISH. eet 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... . ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. on 


. 2 | Bombay East Indian ....|_ Do, son ool EO ane -os| do 0. GO Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... bec 800 


8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona se »++| Daily eee ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 .... ...! . 600 
can Herald. 


4 Hast and West... ...| Bombay ... »»-| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwadnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;;| 1,000 
55. 


...| rrof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... ae 


oe ...| KAmaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


7.| Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ~ ot. Ee nee ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
* India and Champion. 55. 


5 | Elphinstonian ... ooo} D0. ove «+-| Quarterly ... 
. 6 | Indian Social Reformer ...! Do. eee .--| Weekly 


> _ 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. soo «=i MAOMERIY ...| John Wallace, C. E. ; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 


 —_ ieee 
wee SF “ 


ta ~ 


Oo « @ 


Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... -o-| Weekly... ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 


10 | Kdthidwar Times... | Rajkot... -»+| Daily ooo «=o DMNA AS Mahdshankar = Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


11 | Mahratta vee eve] POOMM =— nue = wee] Weekly... —....| Krishndji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B,A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


12 | Muslim Herald ... -+| Bombay... -++| Daily eee .».| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


’ 


ee ee 


13 | Oriental Review ... eee} Do. oe «| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oe 700 


14 | Phenix... ose oo.| Karachi... -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona eve -++| Daily 


oe ...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ote aes 400 
and Military Gazette. 


16 | Purity-Seryant ... ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... .... Waman Saddshiv Sohoni; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
- man; 32. 


17 | Railway Times ... eve} Do. eso eee} Weekly... .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 ee} 1,900 


18 | St. Xavier’s College} Lo, eee -++| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ... me Se 
e Magazine. 


19 Sind Gazette vee oh CE See es Daily vei ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European;44_... ‘i 500 


20 | Sind Journal nee .»-| Hyderabad «| Weekly... .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu +800 
Amil) ; 42. 
21.| Sind Times ove ---| Karachi... -+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


22 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay ... -+-| Quarterly 
Quarterly. 


nae ...| Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 ve ae 400 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, a 


23.| Akhbar-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ... -++| Daily - ao ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40...) 1,500 


24 | Apakshapat acs ---| Surat cnt »+| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 5CO 

didli; Parsi; 30. — 
25 | A'rya Prakish “%.. ---| Bombay... wl Be eas ...| Maganl4l Rajér4m Vyd4s; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min) ; 41. 


26 | Broach Mitrs ... | Broach... | Do, «~~ ss| Trikamlal Harindth Thékor; Hindu (Bréh-/ 875 a 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. os 


97 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad a Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


28 | DeshiMites = =| Bara we ss} Do, ues] Maganlil Kikdébhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 - 
) | : ee, Ae > maa 
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88 | Praja Bandhu _.... ihe 
40 | Sénj Vartaman ... os 
41 | Shri Say&ji Vijay... ... 
42 |Suryi Prakish ...... 
‘ ; Anaio-Manra’rat. 
48 | Dnydnodayi& i ial 
45 | Dnyén Prakish ... = <.. 
‘ 46 | Indu Prakdésh ... oa 
47 | Rdshtramat ea bea 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ... 
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Rajkot eee 
Do, eee 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Baroda =... 
Surat — 
Bombay ... 
Poona ove 
Bombay ... 
Do. aim 
Poona aes 
Bombay ... 
Do. ude 
Karachi (Sind) 
Ldrkdna (Sind) 


Kardchi (Sind) 
Lérkina (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Karachi (Sind) 


Bante); 0 mx | 


Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 


eee @ee 


Somélal Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 81. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
34, 


Fradmji Cdwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... 
Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 
Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehadngir SorAbji Taleyérkhén ; Parsi; 34 ... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad Brabh- 
man); 31. 


eer eee 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 ... 


Rustamji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi ; 43. 


Narsarwanji 

= Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 

Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 


Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rov. Tukaram ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. 


Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company, 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman), 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


F’, P, Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamdadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdabkh4n Ghul4dm Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 

24. 


Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 


Deosing Sh4msing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 
Virumal Begr4j ; Hindu (Kyrseja); 35... 
Jamatmal Laélchand; 87 ... ase a 


‘ 


Kadshinath Nadgeshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brdh- 
man) ; 40. 


Déhyébhii Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
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‘No. | Name ‘of Publication. Where Published. - Bdition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ENGLIsH, PorTuGursE 
AND ConcanNIM, | 
60 A Luz eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly ei eee eee R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eee eee 1,200 
Guyara’TI, 
61 | Akhbér-e-Islim ..,  ...|Bombay ... — ...| Daily v« _ ses| Kai Isméil K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
, } dan (Memon . 45. 
62 | Amrit Mani ove .| Rajkot... e+} Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
63 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda... .| Weekly ...  ...|Javerbh4i Déddébhdi Patel; Hindu| 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
64 |Bhérat Jivan ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ......| Day&bhaéi Rdémchandra Mehta; Hinduj 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
65 | Bharat Vijaya _... eee] Baroda as. eos} Weekly = ave ...| divanl4l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
| 7 Brahman) ; 28. ) 500 
66 | Bombay Samachar .--| Bombay ... »-»| Daily oce ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
67 | Broach Samachar | Broach ...  ...| Weekly ..,  ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 | 400 
68 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... ...| Ahmedabad —...| Monthly ... ~_ ...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa/ 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
69 | Cutch-Kesari eve ...| Bombay ooo} Weekly veel Damji ve" Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswaél]; 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
70 | Din Mani... ove .| Broach _... sco} ©D0. ...| Nathélal Rangildds (Bania). 200 
71 | Gujarat ese .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. 00 ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
79 | Isldm Gazette ...  ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ae .».| [brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 ; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
73 | Jain Vijaya ove ...| Bombay... at Dh _ ..| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli} 1,000 
Ba ' { Bania) ; 27. 
94 |KairaTimes ... ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. vee ee] Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania);| 800 
28. 
75 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira sec > ee eee ...| Kuhdndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
: 56. 
76 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sadra p00 oss) §=D0, ies ...| Motilal Chhotél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
97 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. oe ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 602 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
7g | Khabardar eee .| Bombay Do. ove ...| Abdul Vahed Héji Gul4am Muhammad 509 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
*7g | Lohd4na Samachar ».| Ahmedabad seel. 00s « cee .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 500 
go | Loka Mitra eee ».-| Bombay ... .| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru ‘ Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
: Hom}ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
91 | Navsari Patrika oe| Navsarl ... .| Weekly .| Harivallabhdaés Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
g9 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. | Do. es ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 800 
9g | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad Do. eee ...| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 59. 950 
4 | Praja Mitra o0e .| Karachi ...| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
: Brahman) ; 39. 
gs | Praja Pokar .| Surat ---| Weekly ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
gg | Réjasthin and Indian| Ahmedabad Do. ...| Hirélél Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shrimali| 1,500 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
g7 | Samalochak ---| Bombay se.| 1 ri-Monthly .| Manil4l Chhabaradm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Brahmin) ; 43. 
gg | Satsang .| Surat .| Weekly ze. ...| Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.; 1,500 
g9 | Satya Vakta ...| Bombay ... 2: Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldts; Hindu (Das 550 
, Shriméli Bania) ; 44. _ j 
90 | Shakti se “ie ees| Surat 2 -.| Weekly .. .../ Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Surat Akhbar... .| Baroda =... eco} Do, - oo Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ve 800 
gg | Swadesh Mitr’ ... ooo] Karachi... ool |6=LOe se ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 300 
93 | Udbodhan... ae ...| Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... | Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
|  Bania) ; 22. 
94 | Vasant... eee oe Do. eccl DOs: one ...| A‘nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpDt. 
95 | Bharat... ro »-| Bombay ... | Weekly... .«e| Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
; 30. | 
96 Madhukar eee eee Do. ace eee Monthly eee eee eeeese ees 
o7 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-} Do ... ..., Weekly ... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ;} 6,200 
char. | vocA 40, 
con 2209—2 
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Loka Bandhu eee 


A'ryavart ... eee 


Bakul ivi one 


| Bhagwa Jhenda ... 


Chandrakant ove 
Chandrodaya ste 


Deshkdlvartman ... 
Dharma ... eve 
Dhérwar Vritt .,. 
Dinbandhu oe 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar ese 


Jagadadarsh ove 


Karmanuk... ost 


Mana’tHr, ~ 
| Arya Vaibhav... 
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Do, eee ene 
Gadag (Dharwar)... 

.| Jalgaon... oes 
Dhulia (West Khan- 

desh). 

Poona ove oes 
Wai (Satdra) see 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
Chiplun  (Ratné- 


giri). 
Belgaum ... 06s 


Erandol ... see 
Wai (Satara) - 
Dharwar ... os 
Bombay ... oe 
Poona ose oon 


Kolhapur ... _ 


Do. se bia 
Ahmednagar se 


Poona ee eee 

Do. ove see 
a ae 
Bombay ... een 


Do, eee eee 


Pérola Khén 
a 


Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh) > , 


, ’ 


| 


Do eee eee 
Weekly... eos 
Do. _ be 
Published thrice a 
month 
Monthly .... oes 
Weekly ... eee 
Do, eee eee 
Do. eee 0 
Monthly ... “s 
Weekly... se 
Do. ose ie 
Do. o9e me 
Do. nee ss 
Monthly ... wie 
Weekly... ‘an 
Do, eee eee 
Monthly- .,. ~ 
Weekly... i 
Do ee0e eee 
Monthly ... oes 
Weekly... 004 
Do, eee eee 
Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi _ charac- 
ters.) 
Fortnightly eee 
Weekly wc. sows 


Shankrépa _— Basrimara ; Hindu 
Bindu 


cee Mutélik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 

K., B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 25.. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man); 42. 

Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman), 


Gururdo R4ghavendra Mamdadpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdbman) ; 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 


Hari Dharmaraj] Gandhi; Hindu (VAéni) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikaji 
man); 44. 


Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chatpa4wan Brahman); 42. 


Hindu 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kaéshindth Mia Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 
S. i. Shdtane | 
man) ; 33. 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 


25 ... 


Wamen Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Deshasth: 


Dattatreya Balvant P&drasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kaéshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordon & Co. 


Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B. + LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 26 

Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. 

Natesh AppAiji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Krishnéji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


Hindu 


Ydédav Balkrishna ° Updsani; 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 


100 


a’ 


100 


—_— 


“Mo;°| Name of.Publication. | Where Published Edition. Name, jpaste and age of Editor. =| s:05 
\ oes ~ 
Maratai—conchuded. | i 
. 182 | Madhukar ... on «| Belgaum ... oo| Weekly - ha? | Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 816 
. (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
138 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt .».| Satara oes we i? * ree »».| Hamchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 24. 
134 | Moda Vritt ove »--| Wai (Satara) od =O eee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu ne 5364 - 10 
Brdhman) ; 29. 
135 | Mumbai Punch .. .| Bombay ... — i? * ove a ee Pr na -" 
136 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. ode Daily eee .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 1,500 
: ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 39. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. .~ | Weekly ... vee Do. do. 2,000 
138 | Mumukshu o0e Poona Do, .| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik oes Do, .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly _... .| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat ; vacah) (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar, B.A., 400 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhadda Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika cm (East Khan-) Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Jagan Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati... ‘ .| Kolhapur ... Do. sec ...| Bhau Baébéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. : 
144 | Prakash ... ove | Satdra =a ood =O eee ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
145 | Pratod =. sec .--| Isl4mpur ... wa seceee ond 
146 | Pudhéri ... ove | Barod&® ee. Do. cee »».| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rashtrabodh .--| Poona Monthly .. ..| Har? Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
148 | Rashtramat oe: -| Bombay Weekly... .».| Shrinivds Bhikaji Sardeséi; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
pawan Brahma) ; 49. 
149 | Rashtrodaya _ -| Poona Monthly ... | 8. oe! Damle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
150 | Samdlochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ; .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 800 
Brahman) 30. 
151 | Sarika cee _ -+-| Bombay... Monthly ee ee - 
152 | Saty’ Shadhak ... -| Ratnagiri ... Weekly , .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya -|Sholdpur ... oad ee .| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
154 | Sholdpur Samachar Do. va Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. ..(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Sdavldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. om | Monthly ... .| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitp4- +500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shahu ooo = eee! Satara — ae see] Weekly ave .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak ... Do. ove Do. ove .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. ove .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| -wan Brahman) ; 50. 
160 | Sudharak ... ove -+-| Poona sae Do. on .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 |Sumant ... ove -| Kara4d (Satara) Do. po (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswatal 
Brahman) ; 35. ; 
162 | Vichéri_... oe -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 — 
163 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhdpur ... «| Weekly see .|Bhujamgrao TT. Gdekwad; MHinduj| 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
164 | Vinod vee eee « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .--| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. # 
165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... , (1 Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
| Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
p ecree Brahman). 
166 | Vrittasar... vee eee} Wai (Satara) | Weekly  ... .»-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Braéhman) ; 40. 
167 | Vyapari_... ove -+-| Poona oe le Do. oes .»-| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 50C 
man) ; 42. 
168 | Warkari ... 206 ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly -»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


pur). 


Poo ae 
Apapa Sharm Radshivadekar 
Rice ee: Bt we F 1) 
“vee ese] Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ©... —...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Gee »-«| LArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. she .»»| Hakim ve Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 
sess wee} EXAYGerabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ...._—...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
.: se Karichi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 
ans »«»| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. nee see —— Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
‘i ‘ 7 4 . . 
‘eee apt, * “176 Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... .--| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamig Farrukh; 1,200 
. Paper 05 ey Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
ale G 177 Kashful Akhbér _ vee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee | Monshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim ; Muham- eee 
me ES | 
198 | Sultén-nl-Akhbér veel Do. aces wus] Daily =. -~—Ss ss. | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
is Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 565, 800 
ae 
> { Goyara’TI AND Hunpr. 
Bis 179 | Jain sen won’ ihe gel ORR DRT «060 | Weekly ......| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu} 2,600 
Bey , (Sh4wak Bania) ; 87. 
aa 180 | Jain Mitra eek ol eit se ccc sol MMR ECMO SRI oe ee | wen cet | OD 
| nes | Mana’rax anp Ka » iat 
eae 181 | Chandrika... ... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... .. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 145 
ae | . | Brahman) ; 385. 


Notes.—A.* The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are- 
: printed in italics. 
Waki ft ay *B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
.\ — +. @bove list is printed in brackets after the name. ; 
y bik Be a ©. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
5 ne : - List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SH f or a) is the last letter of a word, 


dime \the acoent is left out, and the short a (37 = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


> 


i. - . ~~ bean ‘strictly. followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
q te seg it» Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


as mu D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the . 
_ Proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor, — | 
, 
viii t 
' 
ENGLISH, 
8a |Indu of Bombay ... _—...| Bombay... —_— «| Daily ae daa inne oe 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. ! | 
a itidhes «. walter «- - ally a « Sie q 
GUJARATI. | : ™ | 
70a | Garjana ... oon ««o| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... ...,shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich| 500 | 
| Brahmin) ; 34. | P 
90a | Sourdshtra ove oot] AMBTO ae oo ae se ses seocee cee | | 
MARATHI, 
1094 , Bharat Mata aie ...| IslAmpur ... ...| Fortnightly a oceece cee 
1134 | Chitramaya Jagat +»-| Poona “a ...| Monthly... pee ecevee ses 
1194 | Indu Prakash ... .»-| Bombay ... .».| Daily eee Sie assess des Hi 
; 
158a | Sitaraye Hind ... woe) DAtATA ae ».| Weekly ave a sesaue be 
The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brdhman). \ 
No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910. \ 
The Editor of No, 135 is Govind Damodar Khandekar; Hindu (Kardda Brahmin); 20; copies sold about ii 
1,000 per week. 7 i 
The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar. ; 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “From an esthetic standpoint it was well that the happy news of the 
release of the deportees succeeded immediately upon 
the passing of the law for a better control of the 

Comments on _ the Pregs, for it must tend to relieve that tension which 
ryan 85 of the Bengali micht have been caused in certain quarters by what 
— g His Excellency the Viceroy admitted to be a repressive. 
ndian Spectator (7), 
12th Feb.; *Pdrsi (37), measure, however urgent and neceseary. As regards 
13th Feb., Eng. cols. the reasons for the deportation as well as for the 
release, the public have to accept His Excellency’s 
assurances, without knowing any further details. It 
seems that the Government believed the deportees to have been leaders of a 
political movement which has since degenerated into ‘an anarchical 
conspiracy waging war against British and Indian communities.’ So, then, 
the deportees were not themselves involved in the conspiracy. This acknow- 
ledgment by Government must give the deportees even more satisfaction than 
the release itself. The time for the release was said to have arrived, because 
the political situation had changed, and the increased representation of Indian 
interests and communities had not weakened but vastly strengthened British 
administration. This perhaps means that the voices of some of the elected 
members now are not relatively as powerful as they were in the smaller Council, 
and they are drowned by the general volume of support which the Gov- 
ernment has on its side. The Press cannot attach as much relative importance 
to-day to the speeches of the Opposition leaders as it was obliged to formerly, 
and the Government’s hands might have been strengthened.” [The Pdrsv 
writes :—* Lord Minto chose a happy moment for announcing the release 
of the deportees. It was a characteristic act on his part and emphasised his 
belief that though the worst elements in the country are whirling meteor-like 
towards destruction, the men of influence have mostly come round to a better 
way of thinking.’ 


*Z. “ His Excellency the Viceroy has explained why his Government. 
decided to release the deportees at this juncture. 

Indian Social Refor- He did not conceal the fact that if was done partly 
mer (6), 13th Feb. on the ground of policy. Nobody who knows any- 
thing ot the feeling in Bengal and elsewhere will 

doubt or deny His Excellency’s statement as to these deportations having 
been a cause of sore feeling not only with extremists but with sober and 
thoughtful men. So far as Bengal is concerned, it would have been futile to 
expect the co-operation of persons of good repute among theirfellows, so long 
as a man like Mr. Krishna Kumar Mittra was kept in jail without trial or 
legal proceedings of any sort. We must confess that we are even yet doubt- 
ful if the Bengali leaders will grasp the opportunity so frankly offered to them. 
But of one thing we are certain ; if they do not do so, it will be many years 
before they get a similar opportunity. There is no room in constitutional 
politics for persons who are given to brooding. Government, through the 
mouth of the Viceroy, say that they have decided to obliterate so far as they 
have in their power the sore feeling caused by the deportations. For the 
heart-ache and anguish that was caused to the wives and children of the 
deported, no reparation is possible on this side of death. The anarchist move- 
ment with which we are confronted has first to be put down. This cannot be 
done without cordial co-operation between Indians and Englishmen, the 
rulers and the ruled, Let us forget the past and work together to save 
the country from the plague of under-ground methods. We trust we 
are not straining His Excellency’s words in understanding them to mean 
that Government do not exclude the possibility of the degeneracy of the 
political movement, of which the deported men were the leaders, into an 
anarchical plot, having been due to the sudden and summary withdrawal of 
their restraining influence. Such an admission would in no way detract from 
the responsibility of such of the deported, and now released, gentlemen as 
might have been the unwitting instruments of accumulating material which 
left to itself would cause disaster.” 
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release ‘of ‘the’ deportees has evoked feelings of joy as well as 

~ gurprise in omg We are sincerely grateful to 

"Bani Vartamdn (40), “Lord Minto for this step.” The efforts of our friends 
‘and 10th Feb. © ~° here'and in England have at last been crowned with 
Die 5c fs a gio Se ae : : : Pie a : 

ol Guaaleas  Senecess. Thé sentiments expressed by His Excellency 


% 


thé Viceroy make us believe that the suggestions of the people’s representatives 
proved efficacious and that Government acknowledge the necessity of 
removing the thorns that rankle in the side of the people. The release of the 
deportees at a critical moment like the present shows the courage of our rulers. 
It would not be proper if the people come to believe that as Government are 
panic-stricken they have resorted to ‘such measures. No one ever dreamt of 
the release just after a fortnight of the assassination of a trusted officer 
of Government. After the outrage, we did not expect the deportees to he 
released at least for six months more. His Excellency the Viceroy has come 
to believe after the last anarchical deed, that the people have awakened to the 
necessity of crushing anarchism. Government believe that the co-operation 
of the people is necessary in stamping out anarchism, but Government 

should repose implicit trust in the people if the latter are to co-operate with © 
them atall. Toshow that Government have full confidence in the people they 
released the deportees. This step of His Extellency is a very far-sighted one. 
It will create a healthy impression on the popular mind. We would ask Govern- 
ment to release those also who have been sentenced for sedition and have under- 
gone one year of their sentence. Such a step is bound to create an ineffaceable 
impression on the people. If His Excellency Sir George Clarke were to 
follow up the Viceroy, his statesmanship would be valued at its proper 
worth by the educated public. [In a subsequent issue the paper says :— 
The Native Press is lost in admiration at the extraordinarily bold step of the 
Viceroy, but the Anglo-Indians and their Press are dissatisfied with it. The 
Times of India suspects the hand of Lord Morley in this step, yet we fully 


believe that the release is due solely to the Viceroy. During Lord Minto’s 


Viceroyalty much -that has happened has called for repressive and rigorous 
remedies at the hands of his Government, but on no occasion did he lose 
control over his mind like the Anglo-Indians and their Press. We never 
supported his repressive measures and «sven now we do not support them. 
But we must admit that he has acted during critical and trying times in the 
spirit of a true statesman. In the matter of the Reform scheme he has 
proved himself a sympathetic friend of the country. The present step mani- 
fests strength and not weakness on the part of Government. This is only an 
act of justice and those who have done it are held in honour and esteem by the 


people. | 


4. There are some who hold that the deportees are released at an 
inopportune hour, as the release may be interpreted 


 Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), %0 mean sugaring the bitter pill of the Press Act or 
10th Feb.; ‘*Gujardti it would also mean the success of the Extremists 
Punch (31), 13th Feb., who will attribute the step to the continuation of 
Eng. cols. anarchical misdeeds. We would, however, advise 


people not to look the gift horse in the mouth. It is 
enough that the nine Bengalis are restored to liberty and to their hearths and 
homes. Thore is only one unfortunate sentence in the Viceroy’s speech 
referring to the deportees.. The argument brought forward by His Excel- 
Iency as justifying their release only serves to justify their imprison- 
ment. Why are they not proceeded against criminally if the political 
movement of which they were the leaders comes under the category of 
sedition ? Is it not hard for them to be released with the stigma of sedition 
put on them by Government? Lord Minto has declared that the anarchists 
are alike the enemies of the people and of Government and to weaken their 
strength it is imperative that both should join hands. It is the duty of the 
people to give a sympathetic response to this appeal from Government. One 
aim of the Bengal Press has been fulfilled. If not:for anything else, at least 
for being successful in their other» object, the people of Bergal should 
co-operate with Government to eradicate anarchy that has proved a curse to 
the country. Co-operation can be made possible in two ways; by weaning the 


x 


senate: of the country from the path of crime and by dropping the item of 
“ boycott” from the political programme. ‘“‘ Boycott” has engendered bad 
blood. between the rulers and the ruled. Government have acceded to 
one of the requests of the Bengalis. Now it is the turn of the latter to 
respect the wishes of Government and proye loyal to them. [The Gwardt 
writes :—‘‘ After long, long waiting, a gfeat wrong has been remedied, and 
His Excellency Lord Minto has. been pleased to direct the release of the 
deportees.......... We are glad to see that His Excellency’s Government are 
taking all steps possible to satisfy the people by concessions and acts of justice, 
and we beg to offer our hearty congratulations for this most praiseworthy 
and statesmanlike attitude.’’| 


*5. “The deportation of nine Bengalis just on the eve of the announce- 
ment of Lord: Morley’s scheme of reforms was just 
Gujardti (29), 13th a8 great a surprise as His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Feb., Eng. cols. announcement of the decision of his Government 
| to release them. We have never approved of these 
deportations nor of the policy underlying them, and we are not prepared to go 
into ecstasies over the release of the deportees. We notice that some of our 
contemporaries on the other side look upon it as an act of statesmanship. 
The deportations did not in our judgment afford any proof of statesmanship, 
and although we are sincerely glad that the men who had been taken away 
summarily from the bosom of their families even without the semblance of a 
trial have been restored to liberty-after fourteen months, we fail to see where 
statesmanship comes in. ‘I'he value of political concessions is surely in no 
way enhanced, because they are accompanied by deportations of well known 
Indians, aud the drastic rigour of the new press legislation is in no way 
diminished, because it is made to synchronise with the welcome release of 
deportees. From His Excellency’s speech it appgars that-the nine gentlemen 
were deported, because they were engaged in political agitation of a seditious 
character. If so, the reasons advanced for their release are not quite intelli- 
gible and do not justify the action taken against them under the Regulation. 
It is, however, useless to quarrel with the belated decision of Lord Minto’s 
Government to release the deportees or the strange reasons on which it is 
founded. ‘There is a very close analogy between the policy followed fourteen 
months ago and the one which has culminated in the passing of a repressive 
press legislation side by side with the release of the deportees. We confess we 
can neither admire nor approve of it We donot pretend to understand the 
exact resultant of two conflicting policies adopted at one and the same time. 
There is more behind them than we are able to see in the absence of fuller 
information. Lord Minto and his advisers seem to be believers in the 
efficacy of unpalatable and indigestible mixtures of political sweets and 
bitters. It is a novel development in Indian politics; but the justice, efficacy 
and wisdom of this new policy are, to say the least, open to serious doubt. 
Surely the coincidences in question are not purely accidental but must 
admit of some explanation. They have already called forth a good deal of 
speculation. Whatever that may be, the releasé of the deportees some 
months ago would, no doubt, have been hailed with greater satisfaction. 
Their release a few months hence would have been quite intelligible, and we 
are not surprised that some people look upon ‘it as a mystery that their 
release should have been made to synchronise with the retrograde and hurried 
press legislation which, we are afraid, is destined to create soreness of_ feeling 
throughout the country, unless it is going to be enforced in a spirit of liberal- 
minded indulgence.” 


*6. “The Times views the release of the deportees with concern, and 
fears that it widl be regarded as a token of weakness 

and indecision. Werefuse to share this opinion. If 

Rast Goftdr (3%), 18th anything, the release wil! show that the Govern- 
el cub leh Pek ~ ment were not. afraid of handling the situation even 
Eng. cols. ” though a handful of deportees were at large, and 
that strong in their power they were ready to restore 

them to freedom and not to keep them in custody a 

y longer than was necessary........... .We should, therefore, repose the samé 
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val the Girvierhinadite orders for their release’ which . we 

1 in Shel orders for their deportation. We hope that the 

peiteae out of the jail wiser men and will realise that the authori- 

enough to detect: secret conspiracies as well as to put down 

cand disturbances as they happen.” [The Kaiser-c-Hind remarks :— 

tee only Bengal but the whole country rejoices over this great act of 

clemency and justice, and anticipates that His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
prophecy about its consequences will be more than fulfilled.’’] 


*7. “The newsofthe release of the deportees has been naturally received 
with a feeling of thankfulness from one end of the 
Praja Bandhu (38), country to the other, but the justification for their 
bn Feb. Eng. cols.; release put forward by His Excellency at the Council 
yardtt Punch (31), 13th h ly 
Feb., Eng. cols. meeting, viz., that the political position has entirely 
changed, and the political movement of which the 
- deportees were the leaders, seditious as it was, has degenerated into an 
anarchical plot, which can no longer be legitimately included as part of the 
political agitation in which they were so culpably implicated, is one that we 
are afraid will hardly be appreciated either by the deportees or the general 
public. In spite of this we welcome this change for the better in the attitude 
of the Government of India in connection with this important matter, and 
trust if will continue for a long time to come.” [The Guwardtt Punch 
expresses great satisfaction at the release of the deportees.| 


*8. ‘‘ While we must say that the Press Act is a positively mischievous 
measure, we are prepared to say that the release 
nee AS), AOU. of -thee deportees is positively a gracious act. If 
we condemn the original measure of deportation, 
we are bound in all conscience to feel grateful for the present measure of 
release. There can be only .one description of this release; it is an act of 
justice ; an1 being such it would be unfair to seek to detract its value on 
any ground. x 


9. Simultaneously with the passing of the Press Act the nine Beugali 
Spine deportees have been released, as in the opinion of 
Pe oage 9. "San he His Excellency che Viceroy their detention in 
kash (42), 10th Feb. custody was no longer necessary. It is, however, to 
be regretted that the Viceroy, without any offence 
being proved against them in a court of law, affirmed that the deportees 
were connected with a disloyal movement. The reasons advanced by the 
Viceroy for releasing the deportees go to prove the inadvisability of passing 
the Pr ss Act at this stage. |The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—Rejoicing prevails 
throughout India at the release of the nine Bengali deportees spirited 
away from amongst us without any trial fourteen months ago. A serious 
cause of discontent amongst the Bengalis has now been removed, and had 
the partition of Bengal been likewise annulled matters in this country would 
have taken quite a different turn. The officials want the co-operation of 
thé Indians in the administration of the country and such a measure would 
have secured to them all that they want from the people.| 


10. “Two of the liberated deportees, it will be remembered, were 
journalists, and one of them, Shamsunder Chakra- 
Sind Gazette (19), 9th varti, was the editor of the notorious Bande 
Feb. | | Mdtaram, the further publication of which, on 
: account of its outrageous writings, was prohibited by 
Government. The release of these men, just at the present juncture, is 
calculated to nullify the whole moral effect of the new Press Act as leading to 
the belief that the Government is not really in earnest. It is indeed sowing 
the wind, and we shall be greatly mistaken if the whirlwind is not reaped a 
little later.” 


11. Government have prejudiced themselves about the Extremists and 
. are after them. ‘They have some reason to be angry 
Extremists will never with the Extremists. But even the Native States, 


By false to. the Native wonder the influence of eurroundings, look with dis- 
Fadhdri (146), 6th Feb. favour on their propaganda as revolutionary. They are 


afraid that anarchy will set in after the British rule, 


Even supposing it poy who will stick to the present state of things, when.! 
only privilege isto be poor and the only pleasure is to die? We have not. 
yet become so debased as to be ashamed of our past. We were a thousand - : 
times more renowned than we are now. The Extremists have no desire : 
for a civil war. They will not allow any Native State to make war on 4 
another. Their rights and privileges will be duly respected, their estates 
maintained intact and they will be considered as members of the nation. 
The condition of Germany was similar to ours afew yearsago. The way they 
solved their difficulties is also open to us. ‘The Extremists do not want the 
present state of things to continue when a _ disgraceful murderous 
campaign is abroad nor do they want to recreate the past. They will never be 
ungrateful to the Native States which are the living examples of our national 
life. They know the difficulties the Native States are labouring under, but 
they will not tolerate any insults from them. The Extremists may have 
assumed a terrible front; they may have incited the youths, but they will not 
play false to the Native States. They are not false even to the English who 
entered India under the mask of traders and became our masters by political 
duplicity. Will they be untrue to the Chiefs whom they have known for genera- 
tions? ‘They want to regain the lost glory of the motherland. The Native 
Princes should firmly trust in them and give up all fear. Many of them commit 
many blunders, but still the Extremists do not criticisethem. They‘know that 
the Princes cannot rise superior to their surroundings. ‘The Princes may out- 
wardly attack the Extremists, but they should sympathise with them in their 
heart of hearts. 


12. The adage “ the king rules time” may not be worthy of credence, but 
experience has now taught us that the Saheb does 

Mere religious educa- indeed rule it. Let him heap abuse on the Hindu 
tion will not turn the religion; he is sure to find some insane imitators 


minds of Indian youths amongst us. Let him laud it and his words also 
from anarchism. 


Mumbai Punch (135) find an echo. ‘l'his trend is easily observable, in the 
9nd Feb. ’ matter of the present mania for religious education 
of our youth. Because Saheb says that itis a sine 
gua non, many ofus are found echoing the cry. But these idiots do not 
understand that the religious education that is now being loudly talked of 
is not to be like the religious education we received in olden times. Nobody 
cared to look into the education of the young, so long as they kicked their 
parents at home. This new proposal for religious education only came up 
when teachers and Government officers began to suffer from the students’ 
pranks. Please mark that the new proposal is only intended to combat this 
evil. It will, of course, not matter if the boy does not care to bow down to 
the household gods, but the first lesson that is to be taught to him is that he 
is to prostrate himself daily before his English Professor. He may not perform 
his daily sandhya, but he must ever make by heart lessons ou loyalty to Gov- 
ernment. Ramayan and Mahabharat may not beread—the Gita, of course, will | 
be tabooed—but the student shall commit to memory articles in the 
Jagad Vritta and the T’mes. All this talk about religious training is merely 
an echo of the rigmarole in which the Viceroy indulged during his tour in India 
after rushing down from the heights of Simla. The cry has been taken up 
with redoubled force since Mr. Jackson either accidentally met his death at 
Vasik or was deliberately murdered there. You may perhaps suppose that 
Englishmen have come to admire the Hindu religion because Mr. Jackson died 
ata huly place like Nasik and went to heaven. Butthat cannot be. Itis only 
the Moderates that are capable of being hoodwinked by the Sahebs. Reli- 
gious education will prove useless to bring our lads again under control. 
They have an intense desire to perform patriotic and heroic deeds. Let our 
people who are so anxious to satisfy the desires of widows pay some attention 
to these ambitions of our youth. If that is done, they would not turn out 
anarchists. Mere religious education will accomplish nothing. 


13. Loyalty is an easy gift, but to maintain it intact requires great tact 

_  imothe rulers. People are willing to be loyal to the 

Great tact necessary in degree prescribed by Government, but the latter should 

+ ee fw Ne be careful in utilising it. Buta man first loses his 
amongst mo snail. *Y brains, then his capital. Similarly Government adopt 
Pudhdri (146), 6th Feb, a mistaken policy which gives rise to discontent. His 


Excellency Sir George Clarke remarked at. Jalgaon 
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demnation of the methods 
vod fait of the people, he was unwise 
rhose who expressed lip-loyalty only 
as enn exstaims’? : “This is the reward for our 
vernor by loyalty, setting aside God, religion, 
. aper remarks :—Mr. Stead has advised the 
n b at an hidian’ Nations ist party in London and the necessity of 
-ope wr ion with Irish Nationalists. It appears that he wishes us to wait 
e doors of the British Parliament for hundreds of years and give up our 
role agitation which will fructify early. Young India beware! | | 


14. “ As an instance of how both the contending parties in Bengal are 
| to blame we may point to the attitude of the 

Comments on the atti- Huropean mercantile community with regard to the 
tude of the European proposal to suppress anarchism in that province. 
mercantile community of Tt was proposed the other day that Indian and 


co-perstion with, fadian European leaders alike should join the movement, 


pressing anarchism. and a representative public meeting was announced 
ovaaiaa Spectator (7), for the purpose. But our Anglo-Indian friends 
12th Feb. took it into their heads at the eleventh hour to say 
that unless the Indian leaders signed a requisition 
offering to support any and every measure to be undertaken by Govern- 
ment for the suppression of anarchy, they would have none of the 
proferred co-operation. The unwisdom of this attitude is too obvious 
to need dwelling upon. In the first place no self-respecting citizen could 
sign such a blank cheque, which would be tantamount to giving himself 
away. And even if some poor creature were to sell his conscience by agree- 
ing to support he knows not what, his signature would not be worth the paper 
on which he scribbled it. On the other hand, if he said he could not surren- 
i der his judgment wholesale, his European fellow-citizen might trrn round 
K with the taunt—‘ there, I knew what you are at heart.’ Think of his 
*. resentment at the threat held out. And this at a time when every offer of 
‘ co-operation, from every quarter and every section of the community, should 
: be invited and even encouraged! What evil spirit is coming over Anglo- 
India !”’ 


15. The Press Act has silenced honest criticism and time alone will 

- convince Government of the mistake they have 

The policy that should committed in enacting the law. From a theoretical 
be followed by Indian point of view, the people in their own as well as 
Se a hoe view of the their rulers’ interests are bound to oppose a law 
wi A 3 wath (47), ana Which they think to be wicked and unjust and they 
Gujardti Rdshtramat Will not be held responsible in the sight of God for so 
(39a), 8th Feb. doing. Butourcountrymen have not been endowed 
with that moral stamina and courage required to 

offer passive resistance to such a law, and they must, therefore, submit 
to circumstances. Under the altered conditions we shall have to change our 
policy and to abstain from giving expression to our candid opinions about 
Government officials or measures as such criticism will henceforth be consi- 
dered objectionable. The newspaper editor's intention of helping Govern- 
ment by means of criticism has been misunderstood and stigmatised as 
incitement to murder and anarchy, while in reality it is the policy of Govern- 
ment themselves that is responsible for the unrest in the country. We 
cannot.help giving vent to our honest conviction that anarchy will be a thing 
of the past in India if Government grant people their rights and remove their 
legitimate grievances. Newspapers being now denied the privilege of 
criticising current politics, will have to turn their attention to other methods 
a of popular education. The peoples’ thoughts are now turned towards the 
> consideration of the origin of Government, the duty of subjects to themselves 
and to their rulers and the way to achieve national regeneration and best 
a independence. We shall, therefore, devote our energies to supply healthy 
ae guidance to the people in these matters and to point out to them their 
mistakes with a view to inspire a apirit.of self-reliance amongst them. It is 
really most censurable and shameful for a journalist to be a mere purveyor 
os ‘of news or to indulge in vapid and hypocritical criticism after the liking of 
eS Bio officials, with'a view to remain within the limits of an. unjust law. 
jr it ‘would be if newspapers are stopped altogether. But that should 
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‘take place in the case of all journals. Otherwise, if only perverted 
-newspapers are kept agoing, they would have a most detrimental effect on 
‘the public mind. We shall, therofore, continue to exist to save the people 
‘from. that calamity. Newspapers must hereafter resort to the preaching 
of principles instead of indulging in fearless criticism. The Nationalists 
have entered upon their duties with a firm conviction of the righteousness 
of the cause they advocate and a firm faith in God.': They will, therefore, be 
never discouraged by any number of obstacles. We have to meet difficulties 
and dangers in our path which will only tend to strengthen and elevate us and 
‘ultimately secure for us our desired object and the blessings of God. [The 
oe Rdshtramat of the same date publishes a translation of the 
article. 


16. “ Outrages, real or imaginary, are taken advantage of by the Anglo- 
Indian papers to goad the Indian community to do 
Absolute submission, things which many Indians undertake to perform in 
and not co-operation, 1s their fear. Thus the Ahmedabad public was told 
mn by the Anglo- that they must exert themselves to find out tha 
a a, bomb-thrower and until that was done the sti 
Gujardtt Rdashtramat =o ae Ne 
(39a), 4th Feb., Eng. cols. their name could not be effaced, as if the whole 
| Ahmedabad public was privy to the supposed crime. 
The Ahmedabad public was made, however, of sterner stuff and did not. 
give any heed to the foolish counsel and refused to make a stupid exhibition. 
_After the Jackson murder, Bombay, however, presented a different scene and 
-at the behest of the Z’tmes of India some local idiots were induced to convene 
a meeting of Shastris and Bhikshuks, who pronounced their disapprobation. of 
the murder and told the world that murder is a very bad thing and against 
the Hindu religion.......... If this is the sort of co-operation the Anglo-Indian 
officials want, then certainly we cannot form avery high opinion as to the 
superior wisdom of these Solomons....... In this wonderful co-operation no 
‘man of ordinary common-sense will take any part. Honestly speaking, it is 
not co-operation that the average Anglo-Indian wants. The Indian must 
render absolute submission to the official will and must be ready to do his 
bidding at any cost.”’ ‘ 


17. The recommendation of His Highness the Nizam to His Excellency 

the Viceroy about following up repression with 

a liberal concessions seems to hava been fully 
sible for the present ®¢ted upon by His Excellency. For this grace 
 dianontent in Indias. the Indian public is extremely grateful to him. 
Gujarati (29) 6th Feb. ‘The imperialistic Lord Curzon planted evil seeds 
among the peace-loving population of India, and 

it falls to the lot of Lord Minto to reap the bitter fruits. ‘This greatest 
enemy of the British Governmentis attempting by a series of shameless deeds 
. tothrow the blame ofthe present unusual times on Lord Minto and impudently 
asserts that his Viceroyalty was free from anarchical outrage or mischief. We 
believe that the present mischief is due to the fact that Lord Curzon has been 
left unpunished. Lord Curzon in his insolence continued in his misdeeds till 
the feelings of revenge and hatred were roused in the people to their acutest 
point. The discontent and the deeds in Bengal that have shocked the world 
are due to this fact. ‘The second Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the approval of 
- his administration and the doctrine of ‘ settled fact’ lie at the bottom of the 
mischief. Had Lord Curzon been impeached on his return home like Warren 
Hastings, he would have been forced to defend himself whereby his mischievous 
proclivities might have been checked and he would not have dared 
to blame the present Government. Secondly, Indians would have 
been placated to see the Government of England anxious to do justice to 
India. A: public trial of Lord Curzon would have calmed the anger'of the 
- people, and the anarchists would not have been heard of. The reforms ‘of 
. Lord Morley would have been valued at their real worth. Unfortunately, the 
Imperialists were in power.and they spoiled matters. Even now the trial of 
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reo | 18. It was the duty of the heads of the Native States who as Indians 
ae Rig 3 i _ know the minds of Indians best, to dive deep into 
aes | Government should dis- the causes of discontent and to advise the British 
aa regard the advice ofthe Government to adopt a more liberal policy in dealing 
ici Netive ate and Sess with their subjects. But they have not dared to speak 
‘i wie See tent rs India, 8 the truth and thus to incur displeasure. We admit 
aor Karndtak Vritt (102), that kings should have powers to suppress the wicked, 
ae -1gt Feb. and we believe Government already possess sufficient 
powers in that respect. Itis not wise to add to 
these powers often and trust to them alone. Even supposing there is some 
connection between the writings of the Press and anarchical outrages, the 
latter will not stop even if the former are bridled. For instance, though there 
are many gagging laws in Russia, anarchist outrages take place there.. Our kind 
Government should not depend entirely on these laws but undertake the work 
of public beneficence. [Elsewhere the paper remarks :—'The holy flame of 
patriotism burning in the hearts of inexperienced youths instead of leading them 
to the salvation of India has of late prompted them to commit outrages on 
bureaucrats. The Anglo-Indians and the Natives are all engrossed in 
devising means to put a stop to the evil caused by this flame. The Anglo- 
Indians are beside themselves and are simply ranting. Some have suggested 
the suppression of the Gita and some that of national schools. The bureau- 
crats should consult the educated classes rather than the Anglo-Indians and 
their own tools, the Native States. In their replies to the Viceroy’s Kharita, 
the Native States have suggested all sorts of repressive measures. Even the 
bureaucrats will admit that the anarchist party is as yet in its infancy. It is 
not an organised party, and the mistakes committed by it show that these 
anarchists are not old hands. This fell disease can be cured, if properly 
doctored. But the Anglo-Indians and the dependent Native States are not 
the proper physicians for it. The Anglo-Indians think that outrages are 
possible only in a discontented and seditious atmosphere caused by extremism. 
They believe that criticisms on Government measures create discontent 
which leads to disaffection and secret conspiracies. But they forget that 
criticisms do not cause discontent, but are caused byit. Newspapers are 
safe outlets of popular discontent. The train of reasoning followed by Anglo- 
Indians is vitiated and their suggestions are accordingly mistaken. | 


» 
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19. The Gujardt publishes the second instalment of the translation of 
| = Count Tolstoy’s letter (vzde paragraph 10, last Weekly 
‘The people will co-ope- Report) and observes elsewhere in the same connec- 

tate = rete at to tion :—These outburts of anarchism can no longer 
dl anaromee” “Sve tolerated by any wise man. The people had 
Gujardt (71), 5th Feb, oped that anarchism would soon die out from the 

land, but all their hopes are falsified and it has now 

become imperative in the interests of both the rulers and the ruled that 
prompt measures should be taken to root out the evil. The regeneration and 

rise of India are possible only under the British flag. All true patriots think 

so. India has been from times immemorial a conquered country. But even 

_in her direst moments she has never stooped to immoral actions, and it is a 

' pity some of her sons have now stooped to that which she has avoided for 
generations. The people are ready to co-operate with Government in rooting 

ee -out an evil which every sane man abhors. We are glad Babu Surendranath 
me Pannerjee has come forward with his band of Volunteers to do s>. To all 
ao _ such misguided people we recommend the letter of Count Tolstoy, in Free 
India, which we have already published. According to Count Tolstoy the 
‘Indians,are slaves, not of the Government but of their own deceased brains. 
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‘20. * Réuelerishna © writes to the following effect in the Kal :—It strikes 
one how certain views which Sir Herbert Risley 
Greater liberty was. go strongly condemned the other day in his speech 
enjoyed by our ema in the supreme Legislative Oouncil have been 
some years ago man &° prevalent in the Maharashtra for nearly half a 
present. 
Kal (124), 11th Feb. century without producing any ill effect. The late 
Vaman Daji Oke, himself a Government servant, 
for example, asks people in one of his poems, not to enter Government service 
as one has to lead a ‘ dog-like life’ in it. He also declares in the same poem 
that the people of India are miserable, dependent and helpless, that trade 
has run away from the country, and that the whole of the land has been 
famine-stricken and reduced to poverty. .The poet also calls upon the Native 
Princes to make their subjects happy, to leave off internal disputes and to 
cultivate friendship with one another. All this shows how much latitude 
of expression was enjoyed by our authors a few years back. 


21. The reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai’s 
question regarding free primary education indicates 
Comments on Govern- that Government have shelved the matter completely 
ment’s reply to the for the present. Two years ago, Government seemed 
Honourable Mr. Dada- approve of the idea of free primary education ; 
bhai's question re free their answer, therefore, comes as a complete surprise 
primary education in QQ. p_ SEES previ prise. 
ry Sir Herbert Risley contended that remission of fees 
Kesari (128), 8th Feb. was analogous to reduction of taxation and that it 
could not be done for want of funds. Government 
have become quite sensitive and have forged a new law to stop even candid 
criticism. ‘The bureaucrats argue generally that the masses are silly and 
uneducated and that Savkars and educated classes deceive them. But when 
we ask Government to educate the masses, they plead shortness of funds, and 
' when we request them to make it compulsory, Government fight shy of the 
tyranny entailed thereby. Why should not Government take up free primary 
education as a necessary duty? If Government have no funds, let them levy 
additional taxes. ‘The rayats will not grudge to pay them. But Government 
follow the penny wise and pound foolish policy! It is very strange 
that while Native States have not at all found it difficult to introduce: 
free primary education the Imperial Government should be threatened by 
financial difficulties in doing the same for their eubjects. 


22. The reply of Sir Herbert Risley to a question in connection with 
Bites Semdahai 60 piimary education asked by the Honourable 
(2) ett > Mr. M. B. Dadabhai is highly disappointing. Last 
year he asked similar questions when he was 

told that the opinions of the Provincial Governments were under considera- 
tion. Sir Herbert says clearly that the Provincial Governments are agreeable 
to the idea of free primary education. When the correspondence is published 
we will be afforded the opportunity of threshing out the question of compul- 
sory and free primary education. It is certain that the Supreme and the 
Provincial Governments will not support those who bring forward the hollow 
plea of there being no need of making primary education free. The Indian 
Government have not been enjoying financial ease because of the fact that 
certain great departments consume a portion of Government revenues out of 
all proportion to the resources of the country. In years past the responsibility 
for the financial arrangements rested on Government only; now it is shared 
by the popular members of the Councils as well. Government and their 
officials are known to seek help from the non-officials in the country in 
adjusting the estimated expense on education, and the Bombay Government 
have, it is said, taken the initiative in the ‘matter. We hope the non-officials 
and officials will silence the Extremists by financing education better than 
they have been doing hitherto. The next questions to be taken in hand after 
better provision is made for education are the opening of new schools and 
making primary education free. Both of them are of an important character 
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3 Ons of thie mote inberéating and pleasing fentares ofthe Reform 
“Scheme was the recognition accorded to the rights 
of the Indian commercial community which shook 
itself free from its obsession and began to share in 
3 oo higher and, freer na the movement of progress, 
) However impartially the European Chambers of 
oan mipanone as), Commerce may be doing their work, it is human after 
all that théir views should be coloured by their 
interests which often differ from those of Indian merchants. The Govern- 
ment of India have nominated the Honourable Sir Sassoon David as a 
‘Tepresentative of the Indian commercial community in the Imperial Council. 
This nomination raises up a complex question of far-reaching importance as 
to who should be called an Indian. Whatever may be Sir Sassoon David’s 
qualifications, the fact is certain that he cannot be called an Indian. He 
ought to be considered as a Kuropean. Not only that, but he does not belong 
to any recognised Indian commercial body. His nomination clashes seriously 
‘with the rights of the Indian commercial community, which is deprived of 
having a representative on the Imperial Council. The disadvantage is serious, 
specially at a time like the present when its rights and privileges require to be 
safeguarded. Truly, the Indian commercial community must ask the 
Government of India to lay down once for all the connotation of the term 
‘Indian commercial community’ in order that there may be in future no 
loose use of it which may allow of other communities getting the privilege 
originally meant for Indian merchants.” 


24. The inhuman treatment to which our brethren in the Transvaal 
have been subjected of late is vividly depicted by 

‘An appeal to Govern- Mr. Polak in a recent publication of his. Therein 
ment to proceed to @ g Police Superintendent in charge of the registra- 


satisfagtory solution of tion of Asiatics is reported to have affirmed in 
the Transvaal question. 


open Court that it was a white man’s duty to hunt 
ag dha spend. Asiatics out of his country. It is matter. for 
- gome gratification to learn that the Magistrate 
reprimanded the Police Superintendent for such a reckless and provocative 
‘statement. But at the same time it indicates the feeling of hatred which 
the Transvaalers entertain towards our fellow-countrymen in the Colony. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the Indians express themselves in.strong 
language against the treatment meted out to them in the Transvaal and the 
indifference of the Government towards their sufferings. Now that the 
Press Act has been passed it will no more he safe for the Indians to express 
the bitterness of their feelings against the gospel of race hatred preached 
by some of the Anglo-Indians and its manifestations in Africa. We would, 
therefore, appeal to the liberality of the British Government and ask them, 
for the sake of their prestige, to forthwith proceed, to a satisfactory solution 
of the Transvaal question which has played not an unimportant part in the 
unrest at present prevailing in this country. 


295. Commenting on the Muhammadan proceedings of the Conference 
held under the auspices of the All-India Moslem 


aamments,on the Aga League at Delhi the Shakti observes:—Only a few 
Khan's “speec ore: the — 
M pe et samté-at Delhi months &ZO the Muhammadans were emphatically 


‘ yenouncing any connection whatsoever with the 

ree yah Pe en ee: Hindus een were asking for separate electorates, but. 
now their leaders have been urgently declaring that the common interests of 
| the communities demand that they should stand shoulder to shoulder and 

work hand in hand. It is not.easy. to aecount for this sudden change in the 
at itude o fithe Moslems towards their Hindu brethren. The appeals. for co-. 
ne gets made by the Congress leaders have all along been Routed by 


the responsible Muham‘iadans as ‘alien to their interest. and purpose, but now. 
they themselves have turned round and are inviting their Indian fellow-men 
to join hands with them We are afraid we cannot take this invitation 
seriously. To us it seems to have been dictated by a keen desire on the part 
of the Muhammadans to see that what they have recently grabbed in the 
matter of the Council seats should not be snatched away from them by any 
digitation by their opponents. Despite this phase of the matter, we cannot but 
appreciate the endeavours made by the Right Honourable Syed Amir Ali and 
His Highness the Aga Khan to impress upon their co-religionists the ideas of 
self-reliance and self-help. This is highly to be applauded and shows how 
the Muhammadan propaganda is nearly akin to what has been preached by 
the Nationalist section of the Indians. A close analysis of the prominent 
speeches made at the Delhi session of the League would go to prove the 
complete unanimity of thought and action between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans, and that is no small thing at the present juncture. 


26. “Sir George Clarke’s tour in Kathidwir has done immense good 
. _ in many directions. It has not only brought the 
Beneficial effects of His paramount Power and the Ruling Chiefs and Princes 
Excellenicy the Governor's 6 the Peninsula in closer touch with each other but 
tour in Kathiawar. - : : sregpinner ve uk paige 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), 6th 1 has also given an incentive to the material, moral 
Feb., Eng. cols. and social progress of the province. It has infused 
fresh activity in those who are in a position to 
further the advancement of the various States and to bring them in a line 
with the more progressive portions of the Presidency and the country. His 
Excellency’s personal contact with the various Chiefs and the exchange of 
friendly counsel and good advice, as well as His Excellency’s personal 
acquaintance with the various classes of the population must have done a 
great deal to remove those last few lingering traces of suspicion and distrust 
which were till late seen to exist in several parts of the Peninsula.......... 
On the whole, the tour must have strengthened the bonds binding th 
paramount Power and the Kathiawar Feudatories together and made the spirit 
of the British Rule and the British connection better understood by the people 
than before.”’ 


2/. Mr. Shankar Ganesh Lawate commenting on the Government 
Resolution on the Abkari Report, writes as follows 
Comments on the Gov- to the Kesari:—There was a decrease of 300,000 
ernment Resolution on gallons in the sale of country liquor, but Government 
oe Baan Report for geem to regret that the decrease is not of a perma- 
Kesari (128), 8th Feb.; ent character. It is a disgrace to the people and 
 Rashtramat (47), 8th Feb, to the British Government that Maharashtra, which 
was entirely free from drink a hundred years ago, 

has taken to it at present considerably. Government allude to the tempe- 
rance movement, but characterise it as having been undertaken to discredit 
them. It is ridiculous to believe that Government are discredited by 
attempts to decrease the sale of liquor. It may be that Government lose 
some revenue if people are persuaded to abstain from frequenting liquor-shops. 
But the movement has not been begun to ruin deliberately the revenues of 
Government. They have themselves declared many a time that they do 
not care for Abkari revenue, that they want to stop only illicit production. 
Government argue that the means employed by temperance reformers were 
intimidation and compulsion. Some people may have erred. But why did 
Government put down the whole of. the agitation? If the mistakes 
of a few are to be taken as sufficient to ruin the reputation of all, 
we shall have to maintain that Government are fiyrannical because some 
individual bureaucrats adopt repressive measures. ‘The pierening movement 
first came into existence in Poona. All the prosecutions begun thereafter 
wére for disobeying the Police orders and obstructing the thoroughfare. 
Where lies the manliness in dubbing ‘picketing’ as intimidation? It does 
not befit Government who- sympathise with the moral elevation of their 
‘subjects that students who adopted only peaceful persuasion should have 
‘been convicted on such silly grounds. .[The conduct of Government was 
evidently impelled by greed for Abkari revenue. . But Sir George Clarke gets 
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ind he’ ¢ all-powerful. Bat what do Govern- 
rehat ‘fg Pegeeey $0 eople to be moral, with a political motive ? 
buherane ee? come it eople he bestow large sums in charity 
? W ould political agitators be then tuboosdl ? 
r for an to think of the mor&lity of the people ? 
> equa ily galley in this matter ; for they have a political 
Government should cease trading i in liquor and they will 
“all: bothér. Government have approved of the temperance 
Be Ce iat of Dadurdm, but it may be noted that they do not approve of it 
ae "whee siiiocked men head the movement. In Kolaba, certain castes bind 
ee k themselves not to drink. But it. is noteworthy that implements of illicit 
production were found invariably by the officials in the houses of the leaders 
of the movement and that they were convicted. Let Government entrust 
the temperance movement to men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in 
whom they have confidence. Or if they want to keep if quite free from 
the contact of any political agitators, it will not be difficult to find volunteers 
who will devote themselves solely to this work. Government should not 
limit their sympathy for their subjects only to abusing others. Otherwise, 
they may be accused of thiowing a veil over their questionable conduct on 
the strength of their political power. [The Kdshtramat also publishes 
the letter. | 


- ys: to fee 


28. Referring to the draft) notification recently published in the 
. bees that Bombay Government Gazette, directing the service 
rE Renn ee LO PFO- 6of summonses within the limits of the City of 
posed system of serving Bombay by Post, the Satya Shodhak suggests that 
; summonses through Post Vey ws = ONS, SAO Cee ee 
in the City of Bombay the practice may be introduced also in other cities 
may also be extended of the Presidency with advantage. It declares 
= ee cities in the that the new system will not only ensure an 
residency. early service of the summonses, but will also 
Pee P eeecoer (152), relieve parties to suits of the heavy burden of 
: process fees which they have at preseni to pay. 


*29. “ We learn that Mr. S. K. Damle who wascharged with defamation 
at the instance of the Police of the Jat State was 
Comments on the con- convicted by the City Magistrate of Bijapur and fined 
viction of Mr. 8. K.Damle Rs, 60. Judging by the evidence the charge was 
ai apopg mn es the almost untenable, but evidently the Magistrate has 
Te hdtte, rege taken a different view; and though the fine is a 
Feb. light one, still it cannot but leave a technical stigma 
on Mr. Damle as a publisher. The Police are of 
course entitled to protection, but the publishers of daily newspapers are not 
the less so.”’ 


30. ‘More crime and less detection were among the features of the 
criminal administration of this Presidency during the 

Comments on the Bom- last official year. The subsequent months may have 
bay Presidency Police shown some improvement, but the Inspector-General 


e i guunetvabion Report for of Police remarks that in the particular year the high 
4 Todian Seeciator iM), proportion of undetected crimes was a blot on the 


ae 12th Feb. working of the Police. In view of the failure to 
ee detect the criminal who made an attempt on the life of 
the Viceroy at Ahmedabad, we may call attention to the remark of the Com- 
missioner of the Northern Division that the explanations given to him of the 
unsatisfactory work of the Police generally point to ‘discontent with 
‘prospects, the pgorness of recruiting material at the wages now offered, and 
‘deterioration of the morale of the force as the reasons _ for pronounced 
lack of detective ability.’ The Inspector-General goes further and declares 
‘that the department has been passing through a critical. period brought 
‘about by ‘disappointment, depression and discontent, created by unfavour- 
able and unpopular measures of,reorganisation affecting the pay and prospects 
of the rank and file.’ Who, then, have benefited by the reforms, on which 
lakhs are spent every _ ‘eee: 


~~ - 


» 81. The officials indeed appear to have become; the bondsmen of the. 
ssa id Moslems! Why, did not Mr. Edwardes, as the 
eance shoe should be -Muharram approached, frisk from house to house in 

parr pie Poet agg the Muhammadan quarter of the City of Bombay ? 
durik vb 3 seéhiernra: Did he not hold meetings and give feasts to conciliate | 

: Mumbai Punch (.35), that community ?~ But after all they played false and 

Qnd Feb. . all his efforts went in vain! Last year, though the 

poor mill-hands tried every means in their power to 
induce Mr. Edwardes to close the liquor-shops during the Holi holidays, he 
turned a deaf ear to their prayers and declared that the matter lay solely 
with the Abkari Department. But that very official during the Muharram 
closed the shops for five days instead of two days as usual! We hope 


he will not give a similar refusal on the occasion of the forthcoming Holi 
holidays. | 


82. Agricultural exhibitions have their own use, but the quick succes- 
sion in which they have been held of late at various 

_ How agricultural exhi- places in the Presidency has tended to give them an 
bitions can be made more aspect of artificial bolstering up and extravagance. 


pool than they are at Jt has been found that those for whom the exhibi- 


; tions are meant regard them as mere shows. ‘This 
Hg od a ee is no doubt due to the ignorance of the agricultural 
population. If itinerant lecturers are sent about the 
country in advance to explain to the people the objects of these exhibitions, 
they would derive greater advantage from the shows than they do at present. 
Besides most of the prizes should be made available for the cultivators instead 
of the landed proprietors as has been the case, so that a spirit of healthy 
rivalry may be created amongst them. In our opinion expensive structures 
are not necessary for the exhikition, and the money can be better utilised for 
purchasing modern implements of agriculture and popularising their use by 
the hire-purchase system and by means of lectures. 


33. “A new venture in troublous times may surprise many of our 
ot | eee Yet this is just the time when 
The grounds forstarting we ought to take a firm stand and locate our 
the Gujarati Rashtramat thoughts in order that the deliberately created 
and i68-sitnge-—- confusion may not rout th t When a 
Guwardti Rdshtramat y ae 7 ene: 
(39a), Ist Feb., Eng. cols. Gouble danger is facing us—that of losing our 
natural rights on the one hand and of vile terrorism 
on the other—we must make our position clear so that all right- 
minded people may not be scattered all over.......... Let there remain no 
possibility of hiding despotism under the specious cover of fine words. And 
looking to the usefulness of things the necessity of a daily paper of this kind 
is all the more keen specially at the time when misrepresentation, conscious ° 
as well as unconscious, is raising such immense clouds of dust even in the 
tropical Indian atmosphere.......... Nationalistic ideas are taking root in 
Gujarat no less than in Maharashtra, and the literature also of that school 
is published, with no less ability and earnestness by the Gujaratis ; but it is 
absolutely necessary in the present state of the country that the different 
sections of the population speaking different languages should understand each 
other better in order to make the path of the evil-doer more difficult, and a 
union more possible and effective. We have the co-operation of many of our 
friends in this undertaking and we count upon the active sympathies of many 
more, and we trust we may be able to establish a clearer understanding 
between the Gujaratis and their brethren in Maharashtra.” 


34. Itisa fortunate circumstance that even when ou the point of 

being utterly annihilated, India is slowly awakening 

Guiardti Radsht , from its deep slumber, and is just able to take 

Qe oes ry the full measure of the depth to which it had sunk 
(394), Ist and 2nd Feb. “peep 

after enjoying years of glory and fame. Con- 

sidering India’s glorious past, we have been inspired 

with a desire to extricate the country from its sunken condition and 

to raise it once again to the zenith of advancement it had once 

reached. In the vresent state of India look where you will, you at once 


t ie and'f, fidni of benevolent desires, 
ni nigh iy misdé “would result. from the present 
lish y of the Bred anid of speech. The contact, 
er the i 1'to deviate the children of the East from 
y atid hes’ flled their imagination with false ideas of inde- 
ra sad patviotiers The mean desire of causing bloodshed, unknown 
ndiar spcrat. me has’ been created in some youthful minds. _ Consequently, 
is’ our earnest hope ‘to voice the true sentiments and feelings of the Indian 
nation and, endeavouring to protect both the people and their rulers from 
this dreadful situation, to help as far as it lies in us, to bring about the eleva- 
if tion of our fellow-countrymen. Endeayours have been made to mislead the 
awakened youths of India in various directions, but the masses have now 
fully realised that there is no hope of achieving anything by putting reliance 
upon others. Hence we have taken upon ourselves to instil the principles of 
sélf-help and self-reliance into the minds of the Indians, as the same have 
been preached by Messrs. Tilak and Arabindo Ghose. We have no wish to 
transgress the bounds of law, and within those limits we shall not hesitate to 
speak out freely or fearlessly what seems truth to us. Weare mere tools in 
12 the hands of the Almighty and so it is our bounden duty to obey His dictates 
4 _ gnd do what we are bidden to do. Taking advantage of the present condition, 
7 full of disaster for the Government as well as the people, the Anglo- Indians 
and others who take pride in sowing ill-will among the rulers and the ruled 
have been misguiding the authorities. We, therefore, enter upon the task 
of vouchsafing sound advice to the authorities with a full consciousness of 
the task that in this connection devolves upon us. Movements of a similar 
character have been set on foot in the Punjab, Bengal and elsewhere, and 
newspapers have been started to point to the masses the direction in which 
lies the achievement of political salvation. In order that Gujarat should not 
lag behind in the race, we endeavour to meet the long-felt want of a Gujarati 
daily conducted on national lines. [In its next issue the paper tries to 
distinguish the goal of the Western from that of the Eastern nations, and to 
show how their methods of achieving salvation in the world differ as widely 
as the poles. It concludes witha desire to workon the lines laid down by 
the leaders of the Nationalist movement and trusts that the Almighty may 
help it to attain its object.| 


39. “ The prices of fuel have gone up of late.......... - Considering the 
 Gircumstances of the people of this place we can 
Alleged heavy rise in ynhesitatingly assert that the prices now prevailing 
arin oe fuel in Sind. are abnormally high. Even the middle class people 
arkana Gazette (53), h . j hi 
29th Jan., Eng. cols; Sind Dave been feeling that the prices are almost prohi- 
Patrika (55), 29th Jan. bitive.......... Such prices are too heavy even for 
princely cities like Karachi and H)derabad, more so 
therefore for a poor town like Larkana. Since Larkana aud its suburbs 
abound in rich forests and jungles, we believe it is certainly the bounden 
duty of the authorities to see that the articles of necessity are supplied to 
the people at fair prices. We can certainly say that the old system of- 
‘allowing Jats and camelwallas to bring fuel from the forests and to sell the 
same in towns worked satisfactorily, because in that case the law of demand 
and supply was naturally and without the help of any external agency 
brought into play. At present the supply, instead of being over and above 
the demand as was sometimes the case formerly, is not even adjusted 
to the demand, with the result that fuel merchants are able to command very 
high prices in the market. We hope that the authorities will be good enough 
to redress this grievance.” [The Sind Patrika makes a similar complaint.] 


Legislation. 


86. “The cardinal principle of Sir Herbert Risley’s Act is that the 
control of the Press must be in the hands of thé 

Comments on the new executive Government, for the deterrent effect of 
Press. Act. punishment by ao court of law is either slow in 
a Indian Bpeqtator (7), its operation”or is unreal. But under the Act as 
ee 12th Feb. oo actually framed and passed, the principle is not 
IS  - garried out thoroughly........... Giving security in the 
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first instance is not the essence of. the measure: its efficacy lies in 
the forfeiture of the security, or the press and the publication, as the case may 
be, by the Local Government. No person should be deprived of property— 
and property too, which may sometimes be of considerable value—unless he 
has infringed some law, and the Local ernment order is, therefore, made 
subject to an appeal to’ the High Court.......... One of two things must 
happen under the Act—either the High Court out of deference to the Local 
Government must be slow to differ from its interpretation of the nature of-a 
publication, or it must coms into conflict with the Local cs ation 
Neither alternative is satisfactory to contemplate. Ina country where the 
executive Government attaches much importance to prestige, it is a question- 
able policy for the highest executive autholities practically to seek a 
conflict with the highest judicial authority. In the Bill introduced by 
Sir Herbert Risley, a writing which brought any ‘lawful authority’ into 
hatred or contempt was liable to be included in the purview of the law. The 
Select Committee felt that this was too much to swallow, and made it 
objectionable to bring the ‘administration of justice’ into contempt. But 
what sort of writing brings the ‘administration of justice’ into contempt ? 
The offence is not defined.......... Kvery adverse criticism of the conduct or 
pronouncement of a judicial officer brings the administration of justice into 
some degree of contempt. Is all such criticism prohibited, and if not, where 
is the line to be drawn?......... To create offences without defining them 
with suflicient precision is not the best way to legislate. We cannot but 
think that the omission to indicate when exactly the administration of justice 
is brought into hatred or contempt was due to the hurry in which the Bill was 
passed........... The object with which the new Act prohibits the bringing 
of the administration of justice into hatred or contempt seems clear 
enough. ‘The actions of Magistrates and the decisions of the High Courts 
in sedition trials have recently been criticised in a secti®#fi of the Press with a 
freedom which may perhaps eventually endanger all respect for law. Some 
sort of remedy may be needed. But as long as the meaning of the law is un- 
certain, we cannot know what sort of remedy is really provided. It may 
be good or it may be bad. The nature of the remedy apparently provided by 
the Legislature has yet to be determined. We are inclined to think that the 
hurry in which the law was passed is responsible for the defect and the doubt.” 
[The same paper elsewhere writes :—*‘ If every passage in the Home Member’s 
speech had the force of law, we should have respectfully taken exception to 
certain examples of objectionable writing given by the Honourable Mem- 
ber, notwithstanding the general persuasiveness of the whole utterance, due 
inno small measure to the art of the practised literateur. It has been 
wondered at with some reason how the condemnation in the Press of the ill- 
treatment of Indians in the Transvaal came to be included among the illus- 
trations of objectionable writing. His Majesty’s Ministers and the central as 
well as the Local Government in India have condemned that treatment, and 
that which is but a choleric word in their representations to the Colonial Gov- 
ernment concerned, cannot be sheer blasphemy in an Indian newspaper......... 
It must be some consolation to the ‘ Fourth Estate’ of the realm that the 
new law does not directly aim a blow at its independence, but wishes to 
control its vagaries indirectly through the printing press. The publishers, too, 
are in a less enviable position than editors of newspapers: the reason perhaps 
is that the editorial personality has proved in the past to be a little too elusive, 

and it can easily elevate itself to martyrdom. Though the gentlemen who 
share with Royalty the privilege of speaking in the first person plural are 
treated with respect, and though Sir Herbert does not seem to look upon 

journalists as mere purveyors of news, we may remind Government that many 
journalists would not consider it worth while exercising their calling at all if 
it were not associated with the function of alike voicing and guiding public 
Opinion: to the best of their abilities and opportunities. Most of them are on 

the side of Government, in the sense that they would abhor any attempt to 

undermine its foundations, if they realised that such would be the tendency of 

any writing; few of them would care to be on the Government or on any 

other side, in the sense they are mere gladiators who have undertaken to 

fight other people’s battles......... Toa stringent law, if it is certain and 

easy of application, we wish to take no exception in the present crisis, when 
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701 arance has been sorely tried, and something has to be 
ie yently to arrest. the spread of sedition. Tf the Government had more. 

ite disposal, we should haveurged, not for the first time, that the 
eee | is ‘hatred 5 Ot contempt ’ occurring in the definition of sedition and in the 
eae _" van require replacement by other language more certain in its.mean- 
ee gi.i...... They may find a place.in popular parlance, and in judgments in. 
Biicestion with other’ words explaining the nature of disaffection ; but in 
the definition of an important offence they do not show that the legislator has 
risen equal to his task. When the objectionable language is used against 
the Government by law established, we may overlook the uncertainty of the 
expressions used in the definition of the offence. But when the net is cast 
as wide as the Legislature has now done, we are not without misgivings as 
to the latitude of interpretation which vague expressions will acquire even 
rs when they are interpreted by the High Courts. When Indian Acts are 
& 7 drafted on the lines of English statutes, or they codify the principles contained 
a - In English text-books, the High Courts construe them in the spirit of the 
law of England. But when they have to interpret the language and intention 
of the Ladian Legislature, they cannot be expected to administer the law 
otherwise than in the spirit in which the law is conceived by the executive 
Government whose point of view dominates the legislation in this country, 
particularly when they have to decide whether a Local Government has 
correctly applied the law or not in declaring a forfeiture.’’| 


*37. “At the sitting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council last Tuesday, 
the Press Bill introduced on the previous Friday was 
Indian Social Reformer passed with a few unimportant changes. ‘The debate 
(6), 18th Feb. , on the measure showed that every member of the 
Council was fully conscious that a new situation had 
arisen, which Government and public were seriously called upon to meet....... 
The course adopted by Mr. Gokhale,. Mr. Mudholkar and Sir Vithaldas Thacker- 
sey was, we think, the right course in view of the circumstances of the case. 
Apart from all questions of detail, apart even from the question whether this 
particular measure would have any effect in putting down anarchism, the great 
point was to demonstrate that responsible pablic opinion would support Govern- 
ment in their campaign against the cult of assassination. Turning to the 
Act itself, we cannot help thinking that it represents at least as much the 
consummation of a long-standing and persistent official sentiment as the 
conclusions of a calm and reasoned attempt tc trace anarchism to its actual 
sources. ‘When men have the demon of a fixed idea in their cerebral 
convolutions, Lord Morley has profoundly observed, ‘they easily fall 
victims to a devastating credulity.’ How often have we not heard during 
the last twenty years that the Indian press is the root of all mischief and 
that it should be suppressed if there is to be peace in the land? ‘The point 
we wish ‘to note is this: that in the official view, Indian papers are to be 
classified as most seditious, more seditious and simply seditious. In drawing 
up the present Act, in the very concessions made in the Select Committee, 
the influence of this ‘standing idea is unmistakeably evident. The attitude 
of the Act is not that of condemnation of the few wrong-doers but of suspicion 
towards all newspapers. The Honourable Sir Harold Stuart argued that 
there was no slur in giving security, and a Punjab Zamindar thought that it 
was positively a mark of distinction calculated to enhance the dignity of the 
press. ‘There is no use attempting to answer arguments of this class. It is 
impossible to think that they were seriously put forward. We really believe 
that the atmosphere of official suspicion has in the past been greatly respon- 
te sible for the undiscriminating attitude and sullen tone of the Indian Press 
>. as a whole. If the members of Government had more opportunities of 
BS contact with journalists of the better class, the Press Act would have been 
cast in a different mould.” . 


ae *38. “ We have to admit that with the mischievous and baneful doings 
of anarchism before them, the Government and the 

weal” Daioh (81), Honourable Members could scarcely. act in a different 

8 ae ‘Eng. cols. ‘manner. But the Act as it stands is indeed very. 
"strong, and it is feared that in. the hands of the 

pejndiond or ill-informed . officials it will prove a dangerous instrument to be, 


its own oOfficials.......... 


the Indian Press. 
to be that while the former would 
latter that the entire blow would fall. 
single case of injustice of this type would be sure to do greater harm 
than a bushelful of anarchist pamphlets distributed among the people.......... 
However just, fair-minded and reasonable a man he might be, an officer is 
It would, therefore, be much better if a consultative body of 


after all human. 


Indians were created for each district, to help in destroying sedition and 
anarchism and advice in such matters as the bringing into operation of the 
Government in this way would be able to touch the very 
heart and brain of the people, and the opinions of these gentlemen would often 
be of great use to the officers in taking definite action. 
the latter would decrease and the hands of Government would be strength- 
ened. We hope some such measure as this will be adopted ere iong to 
prevent miscarriages of justice and to increase popular co-operation and also 
to allow people to be materially helpful to Government in rooting out anarchy 
Tbe passing of the Press Act has not, we are sure, at all 
changed the attitude of Lord Minto’s Government, for on the very same day 
of passing the Act, the deportees were released. 
as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale towards the Act proves also that there is not 
much to fear from 
beset Government in the present situation, and hope that on the clearing of 
the horizon a better state of things will again be brought about as was’ done 
- under the regime of Lord Ripon of sainted memory.” 


Press Act 


and sedition. 


39. ‘‘ The new Press Bill has already passed into law. The lamentable 
13th fact stands prominent that a Bill, which affects the 
press throughout the whole country, has been rushed 
(124), llth Feb.; Prakash through the Council, without giving the press and 
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(144), 9th Feb. 


before Government. 
extraordinary haste. 


wieemuee Fis. 


(29), 
cols. ; 


used against the vital principles of the liberty of the Press. It is a measure 
which has been hastily conceived and hurried through the Council with the 
greatest speed imaginable.......... 
culties of Government. 


such a 


Kal 


the public any opportunity to place their views 
There was absolutely no justification .whatever for this 
For sometime past there have been such loud and , 
persistent appeals to the Indian public for co-operation with-Government that 
the public and the press are justified in asking whether Government have 
acted @ith consistency and wisdom in refusing to allow the public and the 
press a reasonable opportunity for the expression of their views upon such 4 
-drastic Bill as has been hurried through the Council, and in thus summarily 
rejecting their co-operation....... 
of good government and of the country generally would have suffered if at least 
a week’s time had been allowed for discussion of the merits of the proposed . 
May we ask in the name of elementary fairness and con- 
sistency of principle, in the name of statesmanship and at least in that of 
common sense, if this is the way to seek the co-operation of the Indian public, 
the Indian press and Indian public associations? Is such a policy fair to 
the public and Government themselves? Is such a policy calculated to con- 
ciliate public opinion and avoid soreness of feeling? We know that legisla- 
tion in panic is just the thing that is desired by some Anglo-Indians. But 


With the increase of anarchism and terrorism in the 

country, it is not unnatural or unreasonable that some such step should be 

taken by the Government in the interests of the people and for the safety of 

The Press is a most powerful instrument in further- 

ing or obstructing the interests and progress of the people, and it is its first duty 

to see and remove any poison that vitiates the fruits of its good work. The 

new Act, from this point of view, comes to it as a help and is designed to clear 

from its field weeds and brambles, which retard its fertility. There is in this 
connection, however, the duty of the Government to see that the large powers 

granted to the Executive under the Act are not unnecessarily brought into 

operation or abused 
some of the irresponsible Anglo-Indian papers have often been responsible for 
drawing out by way of reply equally bad or much worse. outpourings from 
Under the present state of things, the result is most likely | 


27 


But. we have also to: appreciate the diffi- 


It is not unknown that the pernicious writings of 


get off scot-free, it is only on the 
This is no light matter, and one 


The responsibility of 


The sympathy of such men 


measure. We understand the difficulties that 


Are the public to believe that the interests 
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} , cf measure and even without letting the public know the text of the 
We cannot condemn too strongly violent and anarchical writings. 
there was no évidence placed before the Council that the recent tragedies 
i 4sik and Calcutta were the outcome of such writings or that new anarchical 
organs were about to bestarted in any part of the country. We, therefore, repeat 
our strong conviction that there was absolutely no justification for rushing the 
easure through all its stages in such hurry, and that a week’s delay would not 
have produced the slightest harm.......... Coming to the Bill itself and 
viewing it as a whole, we confess we cannot induce ourselves, in spite 
of all that has been urged tothe contrary, to accept the main prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and we are extremely sorry that that principle was 
accepted by the Indian Councillors with two notable exceptions.......... At 
least the elected Councillors ought not to have assented even with reluctance 
to the ‘ principle of providing a certain amount of executive control at the 
initial stages over printing presses and newspapers,’ except on the two conditions 
to which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar 
refer in their minute of dissent.. If exceptional legislation founded on such a 
principle is absolutely necessary to meet an exceptional situation, then it ought 
not to form part of the permanent statute-book of the country. Secondly, the 
principle of demanding security from every keeper of a new press or publisher 
of a new periodical, unless a District Magistrate thinks that there are special 
reasons for exemption, is an utterly erroneous principle, and as pointed out 
by the two honourable members, the right principle would have been that 
ordinarily no security should have been required except in cases in which a 
District Magistrate thinks that there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that the press or newspaper is intended or is likely to be used for any of 
the purposes comprehensively described in section 4, sub-section (1)....... aa 
For our own part we do not bélieve that seditious writings are largely 
responsible for the outrages that have been committed. Most of the seditious 
journals have been successfully prosecuted and others are still being proceeded 
against. Continued vigilance in this direction will assuredly go far 
towards the removal of the alleged abuses of the liberty of the press. 
Further, we strongly hold that most cf the outrages and armed dacoities that 
have taken place would have been most certainly avoided, if the machinery of 
Government for preventing the importation of deadly arms and revolutionary 
and anarchical literature from Europe had been more effective than it has been. 
The powers given to the District Magistrate are very wide, and there 
will be no appeal from his order. Similarly, it is left to Government 
to decide whether any act has been committed within the comprehensive 
purview of section 4 and whether any security should be demanded 
from the keeper of an existing press or the publisher of an _ existing 
periodical. Here, too, the powers of Government are absolutely unrestricted 
and unless and until a forfeiture has taken place, the validity and justice 
of the decision of Government can never be contested. This provision will 
always hang like Damocles’ sword over the heads of press proprietors and 
publishers of periodicals. 'Therein lurks genuine danger to the liberty of the 
press and the free, independent and fearless expression of opinion. Those 
who look upon the Congress agitation as seditious or discussion of the drain 
theory in the same light will not find it difficult to come to the conclusion 
that security should be demanded from publishers of newspapers for the 
expression of views similar to those of the Congress or of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
seeeeeeee We Own we cannot reconcile ourselves to the legislation as it stands, 
and its. passage through the Supreme Legislative Council with the support 
the majority of the Councillors is a most discouraging commentary on the 
re.ofthe enlarged Councils......... Wedo not know what the terms of 
@ amendments proposed by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale were. But if they 
e meant to cover the points which he and the Honourable Mr. Mu- 
¥ olkar had urged in their minute of dissent, the voting thereon shows that. 
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the enlarged Council is no improvement upon its predecessor. Whatever the 
opinicn of the officialised Supreme Council, the opinion of the educated Indian 
public and the Indian press is directly at variance with that opinion. We 
look upon the Press Act in its present form as an unstatesmanlike measure and 
a grave mistake.” {The Kdl writes:—The new Act was not necessary as 
the nationalist papers have never advocated driving away of the British out 
of India or political assassinations. The people,*even more than the 
authorities, ere anxious for the stopping of the anarchic outrages. But the 
measures which the latter are adopting with that end in view are mistaken. 
We are confident that the Nationalist party will successfully pass through’ 
the ordeal that awaits them, if they face it with patience, without transgres- 
sing the law or the rules of morality. The Prakdsh remarks that the new 
- Act was not required as the Acts already passed by Government have 
brought about a satisfactory change of tone in the Press. It declares that 
real statesmanship consists in winning over the enemy with love than in 
passing new repressive laws.| 


*40. “Every honest and patriotic citizen must be anxious that the 
Pérsi (37), 13th Feb. pores Act may have the desired elfect......... ‘ 
Eng. cols. his new Act is not more effectual than those 
which it replaces, censorship is the next inevit- 

able step....... ... The dissemination of seditious matter through the medium 
of the Post is a more ‘difficult thing to check. Foreign countries are not 
sufficiently interested to go to much trouble in the way of preventing the 
printing of seditious matter within their borders, and this means that the 
productions of London, Paris and Geneva have to be dealt with on the arrival 
of the mail at Bombay. Some of the poisonous sheets have been reduced in 
size to the ordinary limits of the letter post, which means that Government 
would have to undertake an extensive opening of letters in its hunt for the 
unclean thing. This is nasty process and causes enormous ill-feeling. A 


person whose letters are opened inevitably feels that he is a suspect, and if- 
his conscience is clear, he is not unnaturally indignant, so on a revision of the 


Bill in committee, private communications were exempted from violation....... 
Circumstances are conceivable where the new Act would be injurious to 
public interest by preventing some necessary criticism, but we may as well 
face the situation honestly and admit that these circumstances could only 
arise through the campaign of virulence being carried on so _ pertinaciously 
that the gagging powers of the Act always had to be kept in full blast. A 
repressive Act cannot, of course, be regarded as a means for exciting affection, 
and there are tricks known to the rhetorician, whereby a paper might be made 
highly objectionable even under the new law and yet be comparatively safe. 
Still, the Act practically draws the teeth of the seditious section of the Press, 
and consequently gives honest journalism a better chance of living. The 
campaign which is carried on by word of mouth is not affected. There is no 
provision for suppressing the sham Sadhu Government have for the present 
concentrated on the newspapers on the assumption (not altogether proven) 
that they are the only formidable enemy to the law.” [The same paper 
remarks elsewhere :—“ I'he most remarkable feature of the debate on the new 
Press Bill was the general agreement in which the Council found themselves. 
None protested against the measure altogether, and the amendments proposed 
were nothing affecting the principle of the Bill.......... If. the hoped-for 
improvement in the situation is realised by the end of three years, the 
eranting of exemption will become the ordinary reply to formal application, 
and the rest of the Act will not come into operation at all. This, indeed, is its 
highest recommendation, that it interferes with popular liberties only so long 
as such interference is called for.” | 


*41. ‘We cannot but characterise the Press Act as a serious ili 
Praja Bandhu (38) It is a matter of history that the entire Indian 
r3th eb Eng. cols * Press, with only a few exceptions that have paid the 
> Pert penalty for their violent and thoughtless writings, 

has r2mained loyal. It has condemned in unmeasured terms seditious. as well 
‘gs anarchical acts. It is surely not a wise or a statesmanlike policy to 
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ally ts | n'the existing daw of ‘the land: i is admit- 
nope y.” ae. iyt5 


a an irony of fate that the very ‘first 

_ measure + ich the first Legislative Council under 

: hea 13 the new Derciptions has been called upon to pass,is 

ith pcg an Act which even the Viceroy has been constrained 

peas *~ to characterise as ‘repressive. It is, however,. & 

n (2), 19th Feb. happy augury that the.era of reform synchronises 
with -an era of a new and beneficial idea, of which 


the Press Act is the first concrete embodiment. The enactment of a piece 
of legislation . which, five years ago, would have been opposed tooth and nail, 
-has now been carried by the votes of a unanimous Council and endorsed by 
the moral support of the whole country........... The pernicious effects of an 


uncontrolled Press have made themselves manifest in the repressive measures 
which have been passed in rapid succession within the last four years. The 


-New Act promises to bring about the much desired improvement in the tone— 
of the Press, and it is, therefore, more likely that we shall hear less of 
‘retrogressive legislation in future than we have heard during the regime of Lord 


Minto. .By the removal of the obstruction in the way of further progress, 


‘the new Act has allowed the country an opportunity to give a free and fair 


trial to the Reform scheme. The Act could have been made more draconic 
and drastic, but Government have resisted the temptation of arming 
themselves with more power than is absolutely needed to meet present 
exigencies. We may rest assured that the powers vested in the executive 
will not be abused at any time. The mere possibility that a few irregular 
proceedings might take place in future is not a valid and conclusive reason 
to deprive the Act of its strongest part. The Act has been introduced as 

permanent additidn to the Statute-book, and not for three years as proposed 
by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. We wish this suggestion had been accepted, 
for the Act could have been re-enacted if the tone of the Press did not show 
within the next three years such marked improvement as to warrant. its 
abolition at the end of that time.” .[The Kaiser-t-Hind remarks :—“It would 
be, on the one hand, sheer hypocrisy to »yretend any love for the Press Act, 
and, on the other, it would be equaily unjust to denounce the measure as 
iniquitous........... “Public opinion’—that most doubtful entity at ‘all 
¢times—demanded the measure; and we cannot reasonably protest either 
against the action of the Government of Lord Minto or the support it received 


a 


from the non-official members. The former deserves the acknowledgment 


of having performed an unpleasant task with singular moderation, and the 
latter of having discharged their obligations as loyal subjects and peace- 
loving citizens with remarkable tact and ability.’ The Bombay Hast Indian 
declares the Act to be an “absolutely necessary measure, entitled to the 


hearty support of every right-thinking man, be he Kuropean or Indian.” 


43. Commenting on the proceedings of the Imperial Council on 


Tuesday, the Bombay Samdchdr discusses the 


Bombay Samdchdr (66), opinions expressed by the Honourable Mr. Bhupen- 


aare ct Be ge dranath Basu, the Honourable Mr. Madan Mohan 
stam : eD. ; o : 
Jéeve-Jamshed (88), %h Malaviya and the Honourable Mr. Sinha and refuses 


Feb. ; Sdnj Vartamdn (40), to. believe that the institution of a Press censor 


9th Feb. would achieve the object which it is sought to 


attain by the Press Act. .-While appreciating the 
tone and tenor of the Honourable Mr. Sinha’s speech, it regrets ‘that the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s amendment limiting the operation of the Act to 
@ period of three years should have been thrown out. Moreover, it confidently 
opines that the movement that has been set on foot in various provinces to 


‘strengthen the hands of the Executive in arresting the growth of anarchical 
‘tendencies would bring about such a vast change in the country that the 


Press Act would of its own accord cease ere long to be materially operative. 
Ett. Akhbdr-e-Isldm blames the opposers of the Bill in the Imperial Council 
or having forced the hands of Government ‘by deliberately helping the 
‘ mischief-makers in seeking for ona notoriety. The J dm-e-J amshed capvocen 
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that Lord Morley who had only a year Ago’ protésted: igi any muzzling 
of the Indian Press should have’ now sanctioned a measure aimed 


restricting: the liberties of the Press, apparently under pressure from the 


Indian Government. It welcomes the amendments in the Bill proposed by 
the Select Committee and especially the one omitting the words ‘religions or 
sects * occurring in clause 4 (1)(c), but apprehends t that-in spite of this dele- 
tion, the clause in the hands ofa self-willed officer would be sufficient:to launch. 
journalists into difficulties. Discussing the speeches made in Council, the 
paper takes strong exception to the language used and the views expressed 
by the Honourable Mr. Kenrick. The Act, it observes, supplies a double- 
edged tool in the hands of the officials and will demand the utmost care 
at their hands in carrying out its provisions. In concluding its remarks 
the paper strongly protests against the haste with which the Bill has been 


carried through the Council. The Sdnj Vartamdn also makes remarks similar 
te those of the Jdm-e-Jamshed.| 


44, The anarchic outrages and the license which a section of the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (44) Indian press showed of late in criticising Government 
10th Feb, ’ officials and measures and in advocating the attain- 
: ment of absolute independence, have compelled Gov- 

ernment to restrict the liberty of the press; but while agreeing with the 
principle of the Press Act we beg to differ with respect to the details which 
are likely to weigh heavily on all those that conduct honest journalism. Had 
Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion with regard to the security been adopted, intending 
journalists would not have had to-start life with a dead weight round their 
necks. It seems that what really constitutes objectionable criticism has not 
been made quite clearin the Act, and the newspapers will have either to agree 
with Government in all matters or to keep silence all together. A trial before 
a special tribunal would have been preferable to the discretionary power given 
to the Executive which is likely to be misused. We, however, hope that the 
authorities will use their new powers with great circumspection. ‘The Press Act 


had: to be introduced for the folly of a few, and the penalty which the Press. 


has now to pay for it will, it is hoped, teach the people the value of sobriety in 
political matters. 


*49. “The people of England have passed through a more fiery ordeal of 

a repression than the people of India; the latter in fact 
— oe oe sot within one pantry from the establishment of 
British rule in India what the former took two 
centuries to attain in their own country and at the hands of their own 
Parliament. ‘There is not a single repressive measure so far aimed against 
the liberty of opinion in India which has. not an exact parallel in the 
constitutional history of England in the 18th and 19th centuries.......... In 
England, as in India, during the period of trial and repression, the rulers 
dealt with every excess and indiscretion: with the utmost severity ; 
controversial license was persistently confounded with malignant libel. And 
yet the severities of law did not subdue the influence of the Press. Its freedom 
was invaded; but its conductors were ready to vindicate their rights with a 
noble courage and persistence. The same perhaps will be the case. with 
Indian journalism; but that is another story. -Now onee more when a 
number of other laws dealing with crime and sedition have already been added 
to the Statute-book, the Government of India has completed its scheme of 
repression by reviving the Press Act’ of 1878 in many of its objectionable 
features......... Ihe new Act omits the provisions in the old Act about the press 
censorship....... Now, censorship in itself is admittedly a great evil. Butas an 
alternative to the bond and the money deposit, it may conceivably have been wel- 
comed by many printers and editors....... The eschewing of the censorship from 
the present edition of the Press Act of 1878 might have been relished betiter if 
every new printer and editor were not made liable to be called upon to give 
security before making a declaration. The Press Act of 1878 was avowedly 
and professedly a measure aimed against the Vernacular Press. The Act of 
1910 is not expressly sectional, But it will be so for all practical purposes, 
because we have an idea, based on experience, as to how far the. strictest 
impartiality could be observed in the administration. of such a law against 
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alists; And rungte laré- in this 
paying f the liberty of the Press before 


of such. capacity for saisehiot, And it 
oe oe vat te yy should be the Secretary of State for 
Bee dia} when such a measure ‘is ‘eaciinacd. ” [Elsewhere the paper says :— 
The sp fait the Bill carried everything before them. The Honourable 
pendranath alone distinguished himself by faithfully representing 
ne popular side to the question and was admirably seconded by the 
fonourable Pundit Madan Mohan. There was a marked flagging in the tone 
and the spirit of the speech of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, and we are 
extremely sorry to see that he-could accept the principle of the Bill and give 
it his support though with utmost reluctance. The unexpected sometimes 
appens, and we feel extremely disappointed at his surrender of the popular 
cause. No doubt he moved some very useful amendments.; he very properly 
criticised the Anglo-Indian press and pleaded for a time limit to the new Act. 
But we believe that a still higher duty was before him, v7z., of recording his 
‘disapproval of the substantive principle on which the Bill is founded; and 
this, we regret, he has failed to do. But the speech of the Honourable 
Mr. Dadabhai was the best of the day, and though he went with 
Mr, Gokhale in eventually voting for the Bill, still he excelled him in his 
‘speech which was a masterly exposition of the arguments against the Bill.... 
ss. Among the nominated members of the Council there was a harmonious 
chorus of approval of the spirit as well as the terms of the new Act; and 
some of them, who perhaps think themselves wiser in their generation, even 
‘blamed the Government for not enacting such a law long before, and for 
allowing things to come to such a pass. Lord Minto, judging of the 
matter by these portents,: was certainly right when he expresstd his 
satisfaction at the fulfilment of his expectation, vzz., that the expansion of the 
Legislative Council, containing representatives of ‘different: races, religions, 
castes and creed, would only result in strengthening and not weakening the 
- hands of the administration in India. Whatever their grievance, the people 
of India can no longer contend that things are as they are because there are 
not enough additional members in the Legislative Council. In sport one 
feels a peculiar pleasure in beating an opponent on his own ground; and the 
ee Government can legitimately claim such a pleasure, now that the advocates 
of the expansion of Legislative Councils in India have no alternative but 
: to acknowledge a defeat on the ground that the first fruit at any rate of this 
expansion of Councils is a propertionate restriction of the liberties of the 


people.’ | 
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46. The Press Bill is a very terrible measure and if it passes as it is, 

would completely kill all the freedom of the Press. 

If any one were to say that to pass such an import- 

Comments on the Press .2nt Bill in hot haste would be to make light of. the 

Bill. Legislattve Council, possibly he would invite a pro- 
Kesari (128), 8th Feb. secution against himself for bringing into contempt 
Gover.ment. To conduct newspapers or keep presses 

| hereafter would be very precarious. It is not that 
there was no danger up tilinow. It lay entirely with Government to get any 
“man convicted for sedition, and if more newspapers have not been prosecuted, 
it was solely because of the sweet will of Government. Sir Herbert Risley 
acknowledged in the Council that every prosecution launched by Government 
turnedout successful. Such successful shooting does not seem to have been 
accomplished even in legends. But mostly the editor suffered by the 
press prosecutions. The printer was leniently.dealt with as a mere abettor. 

“ ‘Government first thought that printers and publishers would be ready to sell 
a heir opinion if they were made to suffer physically. But when they saw 
Pe ple willingly coming forward to suffer, they tried to inflict monetary 
We on them. Henceforward printers and publishers will have to give 

curities which will be forfeited, if they gre found guilty of the offences 
. sabe in the new Act. Minor detail’ left out of the sedition laws 

ve all been porupulonely included in the Act. Even criticisms written 
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‘rather strongly will be sufficient, to get the securities forfeited. Till now 


established by law or His Majesty. But now any lawful authority and 
.all persons in whom public servants are interested have to be looked after 
‘go that they may not be offended. Editors and printers should consider all 
these minor officers as worshipped deities and if they are in any way. injured 
should appease them with gold. The extension of the definition of sedition, 
the heavy securities demanded and the suspicious attitude of Government 
point out the extinction of the Press as the only possible result of the Press 
Act. The reasons adduced by Sir Herbert Risley for the necessity of the 
Press Act are simply ridiculous. Sedition is no new thing in India. It 
has been with us for the last thirty-five years on Sir Herbert’s own showing. 
The only new things that have occurred are the four or five political murders. 
But it is mischievous to connect these murders with the writings of the Press. 
Government have provided themselves amply with weapons and thus can 
deal effectively with the murderous campaign. It is quite unnecessary to 
gag the Press to put a stop to murders. Murders have provided the bureau- 
crats with a convenient but a lameexcuse for the Press law. Government 
realise that popular grievances are just, but have not patience enough to listen 
to them. ‘l'hey have adopted the Press law not as a preventive of anarchy, 
but as a preventive of the bitings of conscience due to the representations of 
the people of their grievances. Prevention is nodoubt better than cure, but 
no one cuts off the hands and feet of the people to keep them from crime. 
Sir Herbert Risley’s citation of the Austrian example was quite out of 
place. Why should we, subjects of England, look up to Austria as an 
example? India is the jewel in the crown of England. It does not 
belong to Austria. If we are to be under the rule of England, why should we 
not claim the rights and privileges of English citizenship? Is there in 
England any such Press law? If we are not to discuss whether the country 
is poor or not, whether the taxes levied press heavily or lightly, whether 
public expenditure is conducted on good lines or not, what are we to discuss ? 
If honest criticism lies outside the pale of these subjects, the British Govern- 
ment seem to have perverted the meaning of it. The new law is quite 
against the traditions of the English people and heaps disgrace on Indians. 
As Lord Morley said, people may not speak out, but they will be discontented 
and disaffected, and the bright jewel of India will lose all lustre by the 
operations of the new law. [The paper elsewhere writes:—The practice of 
inviting the opinions of the Native States on matters pertaining to 
British India is mistaken and harmful. Government generally do not 
allow their own subjects to criticise the internal administration of 
the Native States. Why should they then be allowed to criticise. 
British policy and administration? Under the Press Bill, King Edward 
and all the heads of the Native States, high and low, have been 
placed under the same categcry. Does it not lower the prestige of British 
statesmanship to seek the support of the Native States to justify its 
repressive policy? Should the Native States take the British administra- 
tion as their model or vice versa? But it is not strange that Government 
are forging laws after the fashion of the Native States, when they have 
before them as a model the laws of Austria, which next to Russia is the most 
autocratic country in EKurope.| 


47. ‘“ Wecannot regard the Press Bill as adequate to deal with 
Sind Gazette (19), 5th the very serious situation that confronts the Govern- 
Web. _— , ment at the present juncture. In the first place the 
taking of security should be made compulsory in all 
cases and should not be left to the Magistrate to dispense with at his discretion. 
.«eeeen the case of Native Magistrates it will open the door to intrigue to obtain 


the waiving of security, and the more conscientious the Magistrate, the more - 


disagreeable will be the position in which he will be placed.......... 
Apparently on the principle of giving a dog one bite, the press is not to be 
forfeited until it has twice published seditious or objectionable matter. This 
we consider is a very serious mistake........... The press should be coniis- 
cated on the first occasion. It should not be permitted to remain to carry on 
its evil work even though a higher security be given. Again, we consider 
that any definition of seditious matter is likely to defeat the objects of the 
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sedition was generally thought to be concerned only with Government 
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‘adepts in suggestion, and there is an enoOrmous output 


tter/ rh sh cannot, be: defined as directly. seditious but which 
iadival tea +o do an:immense amount of harm.......... When 


Shears en ST auababesed chat most of the seditious writings are the work of pleaders, 


e Tt doce in legal intricacies, it is easy to see that appeals on the subject 


jas to whether the matter does or does not come within the scope of the defini- 


tion, will go far to nullify the effect of the measure. The executive 
authorities should: be the judges as to whether any particular matter is, or is 
not, likely to do harm in a particular district, having regard to the general. 
conditions existing in that district, and should be empowered to act accord- 
ingly. It appears to us.to be further of cardinal importance that the Magis- 
trate, in whom power is vested to deal with this subject, should be an EKurc- 
pean........... In a Native Magistrate not only will very great moral courage 
and initiative be required but there will be a very natural and excusable 
tendency in him to be prejudiced in his view of what is likely to do harm 
or otherwise........... The evil of the seditious press has grown to such 
magnitude, and the results have been so disastrous not to Europeans only 
but equally to Indians, that it will be wiser in the interests of all to err, for a 
time at any rate, on the side of strictness rather than on that of leniency.” 


48. “The new Press Bill will be received with very mixed feelings in 
TdeveTeushed | (88), Indian circles. No thoughtful Indian can help feel- 


ing it to be aslur on the national character, an 
as a vo undoubted and unmistakable indication of retro- 
gression since 1882...... ... But, on the other hand, no thoughtful or patriotic 


Indian can fail to recognise that what is being now attempted to be done is 
in obedience to an inexorable mandate of circumstances which could 
neither be ignored nor belittled........ . We shall not stand in the way of the 


Government if they believe the measure likely to be effective........ . But the 


point for inquiry and consideration remains as to whether the measure is likely 
to prove really effective in suppressing sedition? If the legislation so far tried 
has been found wanting, how will the present be made to reach the evil-doers ? 
To begin with, Government seek to control printing presses and means of 
publication. Now are the printing presses only the means of manufacturing 
seditious literature? Have Government heard of such things as Duplica- 
tors, both for hand and type-work, and do they know that the better kind of 
these Duplicators will give as many as 2,000 copies per hour by the hand 
process alone?......... Now, what would Government do with instruments of 
production like these ’—Give orders that Duplicators shall not be imported 
into the country, or that every seller and buyer of a Duplicator shall obtain 
a license and make a declaration before a Magistrate, or that every merchant 
and Government official who needs a Duplicator shall, in order to prevent a 
misuse of it by some office karkun or other evil-minded outsider, keep it in 
an iron safe ?......... The second point tv be considered is the forfeiture of 
security. What is the forfeiture of a small sum to achieve? It has 
to be remembered that the impression in the public mind, so far, has 
been that the campaign of sedition and anarchy is financed by some 
extremely wealthy agency, some secret society or societies whose members 
can afford to spend large sums. Will these be deterred by the forfeiture 
of fifty or for the matter of that five hundred rupees?.......... And what 
is the meaning of the Government not touching the existing presses and 
publications ? Government have been driven to the present measures by 
the existing papers—or more correctly the more discreditable of them—and 
yet they propose the new legislation as if their aim were to prevent new journals 
and presses of the baser sort from taking birth. If Government think that 
the existing law is sufficient to meet the present offenders, why should not 
the same law suffice for the new ones?” 


49. The authorities commit a mistake in believing that the control of 
the Press would effectively check the growth of 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), sedition. «No convincing proofs have been forth- 


—, — Rasen g past coming to bring the present charge home to the Native 


Press. . If the newspapers are offending in that direc- 
tion, the series of prosecutions instituted against a 
large number of them during the past twelve months 


‘e 


prove the sufficiency of the existing law to meet ths danger. Itis not a far © 


sighted policy to muzzle the Press more than at present. ‘I'd doso, in our opinion, 
is hardly beneficial to the authorities themselves. The experience gained in 
Bengal during recent years points to the failure of forfeiture of the Press, &c., 
to arrest the spread of seditious literatures We are consequently afraid lest 
the amount of security fixed under the present Bill should fail to achieve the 
object it is meant to attain. The course adopted at present could enable 
the miscreants to open other ways and means to continue their doubtful 
propaganda and evade any amount of legislative enactment that could be 
framed to check them. The times are indeed critical and demand exceptional 
remedies, but we doubt very much if the Press Bill would get to the root of 
the evil. We think that in order to put down sedition with a strong 
hand the detective service should be strengthened to enable its members to 
reach its source. [In its issue for Monday the 7th February the paper reviews 
the opinions expressed by the Anglo-Indian, the Indian and the English Press 
on the Bill and expresses no surprise at the fact that the Anglo-Indian journals 
should have been jubilant over it. It attributes their attitude to the support 
they receive at the hands of Government and regrets that Government should 


have denied similar treatment to the moderate section of the Native Press.. 


In its issue of the 8th February the paper reverts to the subject and in view 
of the conflicting opinion expressed on the Bill in India it appeals to the 
authorities to appoint a small Commission of enquiry for unearthing the causes 
of the present discontent and dissatisfaction and finding out remedies there- 
for. The Kdthiiwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette makes observations .some- 


what similar to those of the Jdm-e-Jamshed of 5th February summarised 
above. | 


90. The Calcutta correspondent of the Indu of Bombay commenting 


on the Press Bill remarks :—‘ I ask, were not the 

Indu of Bombay (8a), printers of the Yugdntar, Sandhya, etc., fined a 
‘th and 8th Feb. thousand rupees each in addition to imprisonment ? 
Did they care for that fine? So, will any budmash 

editor card for the forfeiture of the deposit money of 500 rupees or 80 ?......... 


Anarchical pamphlets, books, placards, notices, such as we have seen in 
Lahore and Calcutta and Dacca, are not printed in the existing printing 
presses. ‘'he Lahore placards were type-written: the Dacca notices were 
hand-written: the notices containing bomb formulas were distributed 
during the floods.......... Government think that journalism is connected 
with anarchy. ‘The public contend that it is not. Anarchy was no 
doubt connected with certain journals, as the Yugdntar, but not with all. 
eines And what cared the Yugdntar if its printing press was confiscated ?° 
It was printed at some other unknown and undiscovered press owned by some 
vile proprietor. What cared he if he had deposited a security? He printed 
secretly and nobody found it out. When all presses refused to print the 
Yugdntar, it began to be hand-written.......... Vile proprietors bent on 
outrages will not hesitate to deposit money if they have it. When they 
do not care for their lives, why should they care for money ?.......... If 
you stifle the cry of the vernacular press, people will talk instead of 
reading and writing. The anarchists will talk and spread sedition....... a 
The anarchist movement has been in existence three or four years. The 
evil has been wrought. To eradicate it by a succession of Carlyle and 
Risley Circulars, Press. Confiscation Acts, deportations, imprisonments, 
fines, has been useless.......... If the existing Jaws are insufficient to punish 
anarchists, the new laws will be alsothe same. For what greater sentence 
can there be than hanging? The old law provides hanging in a lavish 
manner, and I fail tosee the necessity for anew law. Anarchy must be fought 
by stratagem; give up hanging the prisoners; give life imprisonments : they 
will carry a wholesome lesson to those who contemplate further murder.” 
[The same paper, criticising the Bill in detail in its editorial columns, 
writes :—‘ The vesting of the decision to forfeit securities in the Executive 
is wrong in priuciple and also opposed to equity and wisdom. No doubt the 


pew biudgeon powers are vested in the highest Executive authorities, but’ 
even they are prone to get panic-stricken and to do things of which they’ 
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) the pro-sedition. 1press Prehaher erect mind ° dicowing 

§ Irte d,, the oa journalist.” In its next issue the 

» inclusion of ‘class animosities’ is the very climax 

1d thereby of inequity......... Why not abolish all newspapers 
ir free criticism is to be so narrowed down ? ”’] 


Bt, Ti is: idea an unfortunate circumstance that the Indian Press 
Bill should have been brought before the Imperial 
: ie Samdchdr eae “eretyemm for consideration. The situation that has 
ae pqoti, “e-Hou- been created'in the country during recent years is 
a Fiae OO, H. ag highly to be deplored, and there seemed no escape 
mas Shri Sayd 14 Vijaya (Al), either for Government or the people without the help 
ae. Akhbdr-e. Of any such measure as the above. Under the 
tilde (61), 7th Feb. circumstances we have been constrained to justify 
the Bill forced upon the country by the wicked 
doings of a few visionaries. Atthe same time we cannot but feel grateful 
to Lord Morley and Lord Minto for the wise drafting of the Bill so as to 
exclude from its operation the respectable and law-abiding section of the Press. 
Again it is indeed a welcome provision which lays down in unequivocal and 
clear terms that the Bill affects the Indian as well as the Anglo-Indian Press 
and makes no distinction whatsoever between these two classes of journals. If 
the letter of the law is strictly adhered to and the offending journal of 
whatever nationality is placed before a court of law, we have no doubt that 
the strong hand of Government would soon eradicate the root cause which is 
undermining the happy relations between the rulers and the ruled. 
In view of the fact that cheap and trashy literature of more or less 
doubtful character easily finds access to raw and semi-literate minds in the 
country, would it not be advisable for the authorities to carry respectable 
journals free of charge into the villages? Such a course would at once place 
into the hands of the rustics what is good and wholesome for them. As 
regards the provision of safe-guarding the Chiefs and Princes of India from 
vile attacks of journals published in British India, we can only hope that 
due care will be taken not to give undue protection to the Ruling Chiefs 
at the cost of their subjects whose grievances are ventilated in the columns of 
the Native Press. As a guarantee against the misuse of this protection these 
Princes should be asked to allow the Press within their respective territories 
ae that liberty which is being enjoyed by the British Press. [The Akhbdr- 
e-Souddgar considers it an unfortunate coincidence that the reformed 
Council should have been called upon at its first sitting to consider the Press 
Bill. It regrets that repressive measures should be considered the only 
panacea for the many ills the country has been suffering from and is afraid 
that the gagging of the Press would produce effects contrary to all 
expectations. The Hind Vyaya apprehends that in endeavouring to 
place the Bill on the Statute-book hardly any care has been taken 
to gauge the feelings of dissatisfaction and distrust prevailing in the 
masses, and attributes it to the apparent divergence which, according to the 
paper, exists between the real demands of the people and what Government 
understand them to be. It acknowledges the existence of a few fanatic rags, 
but refuses to admit on that account any necessity for the present Bill which, 
it takes, would widen the gulf.between the Indians and their British rulers. 
The Saydji Vijaya regards the Bill as a check upon the free articulation of 
public opinion and as such setting back the hands of India’s progress. The 
Akhbédr-e-Isldm, on the other hand, welcomes the Bill and wishes success to 
ar. Government in their endeavour to suppress outright the spirit of anarchism 
Bre that has been abroad since 1907.] 
Bates 62. . The series of dastardly attacks on the lives of Government officials 
: of whatever rank has naturally unnerved the Govern- 
Re. Sanj  Miilinindes (40), ment of the day, and the result is the early 
ih Esa and 8th Feb. fulfilment of the augury made by Lord Minto 
Ee ee at the first, meeting of the Council about Press legis- 
The Bill on the subject was not made public even an hour before the. 
1 met, though the importance of the measure and the issues it involved 
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demanded its discussion in the public Press for at least a week before it 
was discussed in Council. This is a revolutionary measure so faras the 
liberty of the Press is concerned, and yet if it attains the objects for which it 
is meant we should welcome it whole- heartedly. The Bill places an extreme 
remedy in the hands of the officials and on the way in which it is carried out 
depends its success or failure. Large and ample powers have thereby been 
given to the executive, and despite the declaration of Sir Herbert Risley to the 
contrary, there is no chance of the executive hesitating to put its provisions 
into force against honest critics. There was practically no necessity for this 
new measure, as the existing enactments have been admitted to be sufficient 
to meet the present contingency. But by the Bill under consideration, the 
executive has been sought to be strengthened at the cost of the Indian Press— 
for the Anglo-Indian journals would be at liberty to publish objectionable 
writings and to shower upon Indians all sorts of abuses and violent epithets and 
there would be no Government interference to arrest the spread of dissatisfaction 
among the Indians caused bysuch attacks. ‘The Anglo-Indian journals enjoy a 
sort of Jicense to say anything they like. But unless and until! the Government 
of India endeavour to put the law in motion against the Anglo-Indian journals 
who have undertaken to foment race hatred among the various Indian com- 
munities, there is no hope of happy relations ever being established between 
the rulers and the ruled. The greatest defect in the present Bill lies in the 
fact thatthe authority to declare an article objectionable is vested in the 
executive. Though an appeal against its decision lies to the special Tribunal 


of the High Court, we do not thiuak that that would be a just and safe remedy. 


Again, the catalogue of writings likely to be impeached as objectionable is so 
long that we can hardly realise what would not be brought under the Act by the 
whims and caprice of the official mind. We deplore that the faults of a few 
black sheep should have brought obloquy upon the entire Indian Nation, and 
consequently we trust that utmost care will be taken to put the Act into 
operation. [In its issue for the 8th February the paper quotes the views of 
Lord Morley and the late Mr. Gladstone on the subject of the liberty of the 
Press and regrets that this drastic measure should have been forced upon the 
country though the few objectionable rags which persistently endeavoured to 
instil the spirit of anarchism into raw minds have ceased to exist. | 


03. “Itis sad to note that India can no longer now boast of a free 
press. TheIndian Govérnment is no doubt fully 
ca justified, as observed by Sir Herbert Risley, in adopt- 
ae Times (36), ino one more repressive measur? to ward off the evil 
influence of the devil of anarchism. However, it 
should be said that all these necessary measures were 
required to be enforced temporarily and only witkin the most affected area. 
Because howsoever rapidly sedition and anarchy might spread all over the 
country, it is obvious that being wholly a foreign importation, it would hardly 
find any longer healthy surroundings even for its very life in any part of India. 
What the paramount Power is at present further required to do is to ask that 
section of the Anglo-Indian Press, which wilfully chooses to revile even the 
best conducted Indian newspapers, to withhold from doing so. Because it is 
also the unbecoming impudence of some of the Anglo- Indian papers which 
generates race hatred between all the leading Indian communities, ’ 


*54. “The proposed amendment in the Companies’ Act regarding the 
appointment of Auditors has given rise to another 

Suggestion that provi- vital question of placing a satisfactory measure on 
sions for the regulation the Statute-book for the regulation and control of 
and control of public Ac- pyblic Accountants........... The appointment of 


countants should be insert- , ' ae PR? ni" 
ed in the Companies Act Auditors in Limited Companies is in the hands of the 


_ hihaie lane TAM shareholders, but the shareholders have little or 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34),13th 10 opportunity of being able to judge of the qualifi- 
Feb., Eng. cols. cations of their men, as anyone may offer himself to 


the public as a public Accountant. It is, therefore, 
necessary that as the law places upon shareholders the responsibility of 
appointing the Auditors to Companies, it should also provide reasonable 
safeguards, ensuring that the persons elected have certain guarantees which 
Con 2325—10 
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era 1 ae "Bombay City 0 can pbtidetibutlite itself on the fact that the idea of 
Seas Range (3. ale - “jts extension and healthy expansion is ever present 


‘Sette Bi before Sir George Clarke........... Buf the latest 
bey kc ahr gree (13) result of Government’s activity, the Town-planning 
oth Feb * Bill, is presented in such a manner as to make 


the public, a little doubtful whether the activity 


is working on right lines with regard to the interests of the parties con- 
cerned.......... The Bill as framed by the Government is sent to the Bombay 


Corporation for their opinion, and it will give some clue to the public opinion 


if the Government scan the report of the discussion that took place at its very 


first presentation. There was a general feeling of consternation at the new Bill 


‘observable among the Corporators. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta voiced their 


opinion truly whan he protested against the retrograde nature of the 
Government proposals. While any measure to be successful ought to aim 
at working the development scheme in unison with the representatives of 
the people, the new Bill vests undue powers in ‘authorities,’ meaning, of 
course, thereby Government officials. The Government will do wisely to 
modify the Bill in accordance with the wishes of the public as town-planning 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily if people themselves view it with 
suspicion.’ 


~56. Commenting on the question raised by the Bombay Corporation of 
its position in connection with the new Town- 
Bombay Samachdr.(66), planning Bill, the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The 
explanation which Government have been now 
pleased to give to the Corporation will hardly satisfy 
any one. It,is quite clear from it that not only they have not still decided 
as to what course to adopt in the matter, but that it has been their 
aim to Jessen the prestige of, and bring discredit upon, the Corporation. 
While District Municipalities commanding a revenue of only a few thousands 
are deemed competent by them to be sntrusted with the control of building 
operations, the Bombay Cosporation, which commands a revenue as large as 
that of a big State like Baroda and which stands head and shoulders above 
all the District Municipalities in experience and all matters connected with 
public interest, does not appear to them to be competent enough to be entrusted 
with the control of the building operations within its limits. Can anything 
be more strange than this? ‘The Corporation is much more competent than 
any other body of its kind to be entrusted with the control, and its Committee 
ought to draw Government's attention to this fact. From the explanation of 
Government it appears that they are thinking of giving the control either to 
the Improvement Trust or to a body to be newly created. The Improvement 
Trust has, however, proved to be a complete failure. The new body too, if 
created, is bound to meet with a similar fate, and as we have already pointed 
out the Corporation ought to urge Government to merge the Trust and the new 
body into itself. It has been very often advanced that the responsibilities of 
the Corporation are too many already. This, however, is untenable. The 
best course is to merge the Trust into the Corporation. and to enlarge the 


‘latter with increased powers on the model of the London County Council. 


57. Section 9 of the Khoti Act is evidently intended to prevent 
occupancy tenants from selling or mortgaging their 

. Buggestion for the Jands without the consent of the Khot. But that 
3 tum of the Khoti 4 belt feqnentiy ans s prestige and sdwkdrs are - 
thus being benefited at the cost of the Khots. The 

eet section, therefore, requires to be modified with a 
view to make its intention clear. The Act requires further amendment with 


a view to define the responsibilities’ of vahivdtddr Khots whose remissness 
i making payments to other co-sharers frequently gives rise tp tedious and 
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Education. 


98. The public will be gratified | to learn that the proposition of Sir 
_Pherozeshah Mehta to retain the Matriculation Exa- 
Comments on the pro- Mination is passed by the Senate. The number of 
ceedings of the Bombay Votes for the proposition clearly shows the keenness 
University Senate re the of educated men in the Senate and outside that body 
question of abolishing the for the retention of the Examination. Those who 
Matriculation Examin- were for doing away with it advanced arguments 
~~ ee that ought never to have been heard from Uni- 
ombay Samachar (66), , : ; 
7th and 10th Feb.: Jdm. Versity men. Those who sided with Government, 
e-Jamshed (33), 11th im spite of the difference of views they lately ex- 
Feb. ; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar pressed, have not given a satisfactory explanation to 
(23), 8th Feb.; Arya thepeople. There is no wonder if the explanation of 
Prakdsh (25), 6th Feb.; the Honourable Mr. Sharp of the views he enter- 
«Parst Rall 13th Feb. tains about abolishing the Examination is not 
— accepted as correct by the people. It is doubtful, as 
Mr. Chaubal pointed out, whether the right of 
the University to hold the Examination can be lightly relinquished by the 
Senate. By the very constitution of the University the Senate is bound to 
hold the Examination; and only achange in the constitution can absolve 
that body from the responsibility. We have never denied that the Examin- 
ation is not free from defects; and to remove the prevailing dissatisfaction 
the standard of the London University should as far as possible be adopted. 
The Indian graduates are like drops in the ocean. So also the number of 
candidates for the Matriculation Kxamination, looking to the circumstances, 
is insignificant. ‘T'here is a great disproportion between the numbers of those 
who ought to take secondary education and those who actually take the benefit 
of it, and if the connection of the examination with the University is meant 
to reduce the disproportion toa minimum, then according to Mr. Sharp’s 
argument the connection should be preserved. We fear that those who talk 
of leading young men to education for which they have a special aptitude 
are inwardly desirous of seeing the young men driven out of the grooves in 
which they run at present. Mr. Lory has openly said something to the effect 
in the Senate. The pith of Mr. Lory’s argument is that the sons of cobblers 
and barbers should take to the professions of their fathers. Had the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Lory been in force in the great public schools in England 
the gentleman who made the recommendation and a great many of his 
brethren would never have found an opportunity to bein this country. [The 
Jam-e-Jamshed, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Arya Prakdsh write in a 
similar strain. The Pdrst writes:—‘‘ The Matriculation Examination has 
certain objections raised against it, but the remedies suggested by the aboli- 
tionists would be no improvement on the present state of things bad as 
it is......... So long as there is a demand for the Matriculation as a 
standard of education there is no reason why the University should refuse 
to supply it. Ifit can improve the standard, well and good; it certainly 
needs improvement badly. But it would be better mended than-ended.”’] 


09. “After days of deliberation and discussion, the University 
Senate has ‘rightly responded to the public wish 

Oriental Review (13), and passed by an overwhelming majority the 
9th Feb. proposition of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta retaining the agers esp Examination. 

Since the inception of the question, there was a strong protest from all 
the influential Indian papers and Indian gentlemen against what would have 
proved a fatal blow to higher education. Notwithstanding this, the Anglo- 
Indian Press as usual persisted in maintaining «that ‘ the public’ demanded 
the abolition of the Matriculation. - The. Senate deserves the thanks of the 
public for their eminently independent and wise action in retaining the 
Matriculation Examination.” 
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.. officer of the Educational Depart- 
a i Waa |: ment at the ae meeting that all classes of 
+ Praja. Bandh va 49) S'nphould not receive the’ same kind of 
att Feb, — ine i as is imparted at present. Weare no less 
‘Ton, Pek Bine ™'» surprised than pained to see such an argument urged 
“9 rae a poe ladda} a By a feaptnable officer, for it means that young boys 
: u aay’ follow the professions of their forefathers. This reasoning, to say 
least; is quite queer and as such it is far from convincing. There is 
y any such distinction made in the great public schools of England, and 
surely no valid reasons have béen shown to justify a departure from that practice 
in this country. As for certain defects'referred to at the meeting in connection 
a with the present Matriculation Examination, we believe the Senate is quite 
- competent to remove them, and every sensible person in our Presidency that 
us has the true welfare of our ‘boys at heart will gladly welcome the introduction 
of suitable changes in the curriculum. For all these reasons, we are glad to 
find that good sense has ultimately prevailed with a majority of the members 
of'the Senate who have rightly decided to continue the present arrangement, 
a which has on the whole worked fairly satisfactorily. No sensible person 
he would object to its being mended in certain essential particulars, but there is 
ka a lot of difference between ‘ mending’ and ‘ ending,’ for the one is as distinct 
from the other as white is from black. In conclusion, we desire to thank on 
\ behalf of the public the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta for his strenuous fight 
Ly in this case as well as those Fellows that stood by his side.” [The Gujarati 
f Punch also declares itself highly satisfied with the decision of the Senate in 
connection with the question of abolishing the Matriculation Examination. | 


*61. ‘ When the dust of battle has been laid, the defeated minority will 
) themselves, perhaps, come to think that it has been 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), 13th altogether a wise decision that has been arrived at 
Feb., Eng. cols. and that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has, by fighting in 
the way he has done in this matter, added one more 
leaf to the laurels which already adorn his brow as a thoroughly fearless and 
independent but withal eminently sane, moderate and constitutional advocate 
of the rights of the educated community. yee .«+» We shall not seek to apply 
to Government the many opprobrious epithets which have been sought to be 
applied to them in discussions on the subject in private circles. We shall not 
say that their motives and intentions have been sinister, as has been clearly 
but somewhat distantly hinted atin scme public journals. But we shall 
fearlessly say that the way in which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has fought out 
this question and defended the right of the University to manage its own 
affairs, independent of the mandates from the ‘ higher authorities,’ constitutes 
not the least of the many great and signal services he has in the course of his 
long and distinguished public life rendered to his countrymen.” 


a. 


Railways. 


62. Commenting on a recent speech of the Chairman of the Native Piece 
Goods Merchants’ Association the Oriental Review 

Coraments on the in- writes :—‘‘ The Government and Railway Companies 
mae ng ze ‘aay ay. no (is wil! do well to bear in mind the protest the Honourable 
oth Feb = eview (19); Mr. Manmohandas Ram}i lodged against the increased 
first and second class railway fares and also against the 
‘rumoured increase in the rates of season-tickets. All this will have but one 
‘effect, and that is to check the healthy expansion of Bombay. There is a 
‘natural movement among the people to live out in the suburbs to escape from 
the ravages of malaria and plague in the city. Any increase in the rates of 
season-tickets as also the recently inaugurated increase of rates for first and 
‘second class passengers will tend to check this movement. It is, therefore, 
that we commend to the attention of the Government and the Railway 
@uthorities the suggestion of the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ranji to 
‘Keep the first and second class rates for distances of one hundred miles from 
Bombay the same as betate, if reversion to the former ‘rates in toto is 


im possible.” 


| Mluntorpatities. 


6 {/ GG,...9 The Bombay Municipadity exposes ti: spoons mic siilihe 
\. only 'to the sun and the wind but they ‘are placed‘ as. 
_ ae ae the it were under the very nose of freebooters:.........° 
Bombay g ranicipal “ 4 ° The meter reading is supposed tobe done by the evar: 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), 13th 4fallible Water-Inspectors...... Insome cases, which: 
Feb., ‘Eng. ‘cols. are few and far between, wherein the Inspector ‘is: 
not amenable to the soothing influence ‘of the silver: 

coin,.the house-owner finds that heis incorrigibly obstructive. Obstruction is: 
second nature to him!.......... If any reading of the meter is challenged, it: 
involves the house-owner in interminable delay and correspondence. He is 

threatened with the cutting off of his water connection on the one hand by 

the Water Department, and on the other by the Assessor with legal proceed- 

ings for having delayed the payment of the assessment dues. Leniency is an 

item somewhat rare in the Municipal administration. Do the Standing 

Committee or the Commissioner whose sanction is applied for by the Water 
Department for the cutting off of water ccnnections ever personally enquire’ 
into the house-owners’ grievances? When anew building is erected and 
the house-owner uses well water, the Water Department considers that it is 

baulked of its dues—especially when pipe water is also available at the 

premises. On completion of the building a claim is made that pipe water has 

been used and it is then a question of the word of the house-owner against 
that of the all-powerful myrmidons of the law].......... Why should the 
Municipality receive a pice where a rupee could be forthcoming? If the 
party is rich enough to pay—he must. pay, to swell the surplus. If he does 
not, ‘ the doors of the law Court are open, "the Municipal Solicitor is avail- 
able only for the asking.” 


64. “ The next Municipal election in Sind is fast approaching and the 
ious Wk the intending candidates from the fortunate (Hindu) 
principle of communal community have commenced their work. We call 
election should be applied this community fortunate because the increase in 
in the case of Municipal the elective element in the Municipalities is -an 
elections in Sindin the advantage which will, in the existing state of things, 
a the Muham- be solely availed of by them. The Muhammadans, 
madans. if is an acknowledged truth, most rarely succeed. 
Bug. cole (52), 20th Jan., against Hindu antagonists in Municipal elections. 
Lanes The reason is plain enough as the bulk of voters 
consists of Hindus. The preponderance of elected Hindu members’ over 
Muhammadans was in a measure, howsoever slightly, counteracted by tne local 
Government nominating more Muhammadans than Hindus. But now that. 
only one-third of the total number of Municipal councillors is to be nominated 
the working of that counteracting force is inevitably to become less effectual. 
We are only amazed to find that Government, while in reality. handing 
over reins of civic administration to one community, express with gratitied 
pride that they add to the strength of local self-government. The extreme 
difficulty for Muhammadan candidates to succeed at Municipal elections 
springs solely from the defectiveness of election rules which, as they 
stand, are entirely favourable to the Hindu community only. The extension. 
of the right to vote at Municipal elections to assessors has dealt a death- 
blow to the hopes of Muhammadan candidates for Municipal seats.......... 
Take, for instance, the town of Hyderabad. Here Hindu assessors are 490: 
and Muhammadan only 50. Now, merely owing to the ‘qualificaticn arising 
from assessorship, the number of Hindu voters for Municipal seats exceeds 
that of the Muhammadan by so many as 440, not to speak of other conditions 
of eligibility to vote. At the time of signing the lists of assessors prepared by 
the office staff, District officers never care to inquire why so many are chosen 
from one community and so few from another. Is any particular qualification 
prescribed for assessorship? No........... Hindus apply to become assessors 
selely with the object of earning -the right to vote at Municipal elections. 
Muhammadans, in general, lack that shrewdness. Some who apply meet 
necessarily with the: fate of finding their applications wunignes to the limbo 
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fall of. clerks. from the antagonistic community. 
3 I directly they are received. They do not 
pare orang Register........... We 


munity b beegivestithe right to elect separately & number of members propor- 
: "tional to, its population. We hope Government will accord their best 
considération: to this grievance of the Muhammadan community now that we. 
wee ventilated ate same.” 


Native States. 


65, The Kathidwar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette publishes a report of the 

, riot of the Bhils and Thakardas of Koyadam in the 

F “sa ” apes ie - Virpur District under Baldsinore, Rewa Kantha 

ee.) G e *once a Agency, and the ignoble part played in it by the 
eee Virpur Police, and requests the Political Agent to 

Kdthidwdr and Mahi ©#48¢ an inquiry to be made in the matter. The » 

Kdntha Gazette (76), 6th facts of the riot are thus stated by the paper:—A - 
Feb. theft of a buffalo was committed at Vasna under 
Amblidra by Ranchod Vakhta, Dala Vakhta and 
Gala Hima of Koyadam under Virptr. When the Amblidra Police went to 
Koyadam to apprehend the culprits, Jamadar Imam Ali and three other 
constables of the Virpur Police who had accompanied them, instead of lend- 
ing assistance to them, instigated the culprits and other Bhils of the village 
to assault the Amblidra Police party with swords, rifles, etc. ‘The 
result was that Fouzdar Mohanlal of Amblidra and the other members of his 
party. had to take to their heels in order to save themselves from the infuriated 
villagers who pursued them firing and showering arrows on them, and had to 
leave behind them the stolen buffalo and their own goods to be divided 

between the culprits and the Virpur Police. 


66. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette bitterly aa re of 

the alleged interference of the Political officers of 

Alleged unnecessary the Mahi Kantha Agency in the internal manage- 
interference by the Politi- ment of Native States and draws the attention 

: - eb in the gone of Government to the illegal pressure exerted by 
res ho ST eas Kan. Major Merewether, the Political Agent, at the ins- 

tha Agency. tance of some selfish back-biters, on. the Thakors of 

Kdthiitwdr and Mahi Ghodasar and Ambliarato dismiss their faithful and 

Kdntha Gazette (76), 6th able Karbharis Messrs. Motilal and Damodar. It 

Feb. states that both of them had been honestly looking 

after the interests of their respective States and 

were held in esteem by the subjects and their Chiefs alike and had done 

nothing to merit the wrath of the Political Agent. The paper then regrets 

that such interferences have become too numerous in the Mahi Kantha 

Agency and fears that if allowed to pass unchecked would wound the feelings 

” and alienate.the sympathies of the Native Chiefs. It then requests the 
s authorities to remind the Political officers of the solemnn declaration of His 
| | Majesty the King-Emperor and of the policy of non-interference, except under 
‘rave situations, in the internal affairs of the Native States pursued by the 
overnment of India. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th February 1910. 
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‘For the Week ending 19th February 1910. . 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the oririn of the report and what the correct tacts ave. 
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Vinod eee eee 
Vividh Dnyaén Vistar 


Vrittasér eee ? eee 


Vy4pari... ove 


Warkari eee eee 


ee Satara eee eee Do, ree 
ere Wai (Satdra) eee Do. eee 
> Bombay see se Do. ese 
; Do. ove ooo] Weekly = aes 
.--| Poona ee «| Do. oe 
e@e- Nasik eee eee Do. eee 
.| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly... 
pur). 
.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... 
desh). 
eee Kolhapur eee Do. TL 
| Satara ove e| Do, eee 
| Baroda ... oof =D. ove 
.--| Poona we Monthly ... 
---| Bombay Weekly ... 
.-+| Poona Monthly ... 
-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ove 
«+-| Bombay... Monthly ... 
-| Ratnagiri ... Weekly ... 
-| Sholapur Do. ‘ 
Do. Do. , 
-| Bombay ... Do. ove 
Do. ‘ »--| Monthly ... 
eo] Satara sae ooo] Weekly ave 
ee Do. ee ee Do. eee 
-| Pen (Kolaba) Do. eee 
—j Poona eee Do. eee 
-| Kardd (Satara) Do. oes 
---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 
| Kolhapur ... eee] Weekly = ave 
«| Belgaum ... -++| Fortnightly 
eee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee 
eee] Wai (Satara) «--| Weekly = ave 
eee Poona eee ee. Do. . eee 
ed — ur (Shold-| Fortnightly 
pur 


..|\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.|Govind Kashinath Chdandorkar, 
.| Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Hari Raghundth Bhagvat 


|S. K. Damle ; 
| Trimbak Gurundéth Kale ; Hidu Weshastha 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


.| VA4man Hari Dhavle; 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale ; 


.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
.| (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao ee 


-| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 
-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nddkarni ... 


yan Kulkarni ; 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 


.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré 


tha) ; 24. 
Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


(Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 
‘ do. dee 


Rémchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


ge 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe; 
Jain); age 45. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 


Hindu (Puncham 


Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shgni Brahman) ; 32. 


Shrinivas Bhikdji Sardeséi; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahma...) ; 49. 


Hindu (Chitpadwan Brah- 
man); 30. 


Brahman) 30; 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Démodar 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadey Keshav Kale; 

wan Brahman) ; 40. 


Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 


.| Nara4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Gaekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
Ganesh R4mchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Bréhman) ; 35, 
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Ml: sie * sah sv 
ais 1 rey shag. Cie at Baws? od 
OR PST) Rak Gitt sF aes. mt Tees , : a 
3 : n 4 ? d ni ‘ : Bombay nbay eee ee Weekly eed eee Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar eee eee eee 
‘ A'fthb-i-Sind igep: Sees (Sind) os] Weekly ....  «..| ShAms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
Leese } i oy Pm : } . 
172 | Khairkhéh ses eee} Ludrkhdna’(Sind) ...| Do. oe ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
Ena A | (Khatri) ; 85. 
i 1B Prabhét 2. 0 4. > se Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
a Gate ue Sind Sudhér eos +} Kar&chi (Sind) ...| Weekly... .«.| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
6 # “175 | Sind Kesari a ..-| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. dee ...| Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
se: ‘ 43. 
Ye 3 . Urpv. , 
ee ¥? 176 | Bombay Punch BahSdur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
| é Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
| 177 | Kashful Akhbér ... wo} Do. ose | Do. aie ce eee Nézim.; Muham-| ... 
Be 178 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do, ove »»»| Daily ase .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| » Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
et Guzara’rt anpD Hinp1. 
ad < 179 | Jain ou ae «| Bombay... .»| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu) 2,600 
pee (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
ee 180 | Jain Mitra a ee ee. et eihgdn -. ed  O 
3 Mana’THI AnD Ka’n . 
“ce | - 181 | Chandrika ... eee -».| Bagalkot (Bijapur) ., Weekly... ..| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Ag . Brdhman) ; 35. 
Be , , ie 
Z ' Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 
Rs B.. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
? above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
ae ep ae O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
be a Bete ~~. East ofthe Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S1[ or @’/ is the last letter of a word, 
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the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


a Bs a been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Bae. in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


Beasts | D, The nde peso giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
AD Ba hagas are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodieals, 


No, | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditcr, Circula- 


ENGLISH. 


8a | Indu of Bombuy ... -.| Bombay eae .».| Daily _ .-| Damodar Ganesh Paddhye; Hindu} 2,000 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50, 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. , 


89a | Rashtramat ove «-| Bombay ... e.| Daily bea ei a ake 4 


GUJARATI. WH 


70a |Garjana ... vn «| Ahmedabad o.| Weekly ase ...| Shankerlal Nathjibh4i ; Hindu (Audich| 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


90a | Sourdshtra eve ee} AMreli a. cool §=9§D00, se eee esoede _ BY 

Manrarat. | ) 
1094 | Bharat Mata ... ...|Isldmpur ... _...| Fortnightly me seen rats ) 
1184 | Chitramaya Jagat eee} Poona op onl Monthly bee we suceee eee | 


1194 | Indu Prakash ... ..-| Bombay ... »+-| Daily ode ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kara-| 2,000 
: hada Brahmin); 50. 
158a | Sitaraye Hind .. | SAtdra i. oo.) Weekly eee oe. nena one 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brahman). 

No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910. © 
The present Editor of No. 56 is Vishindds Panjéinmal ; Hindu, i 
The Editor of No, 105 is Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brahmin) ; 50; 200. | | ; 


The ao of No, 114 is Mahaddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brahmin); 36; 150; the paper is irregularly 
publi ; 


No. 135 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdalkar. 
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| Politics and the Publis Admanistrati oi 
i, “ We rogrét that no one. aentions thé name of His Réyal Highness 

| Beta ener 0°) ¢he Duke of Connatght ih Contivetion with the 
Suggestion “‘for*''the Vioeroyalty ‘of. Indié. Whilst the Quéen-Eripress 
appointment of His Royal was living thete wére valid objections against his 


Highness the Duke of re aT heer FO et tee . 
Comangit ap the next being sent to India as Vicéroy or nominated to & 


ST in! Sh Bae, 


Viceroy of India. similar high executive officé, lést thé position might 
Indu of Bombay (8a), Compromise the reigning sovéréign. But now there 
1ith Feb. should be no objéction to the nomination of 


the Duke to the Viceroyalty. One thing we are 
absolutely certain of. No appointment would be more popular in India than 
of that able, sympathetic, courteous and ever generous son of the beloved 
Queen-Empress Victoria. And he would be best fitted to turn into 
enthusiastic loyalty even such covert or overt sedition as exists amongst us.” 


*2. “Of course, we all recognise the greatness of Lord Kitchener; we. 


are even prepared to concede that there is much to 

Comments on the re- recommend the great soldier-statesman for the office 
ported selection of Lord pow proposed to be entrusted to him. But we 
Kitchener for the Indian ghouyld think that Indians have very good grounds 
Viceroyalty. _ but & t teat abatiat th 
Raiser-i-Hind (34), not only to resent bu ven to protest against the way 
20th Feb., Eng. cols. in which His Majesty’s Government have set about 
solving a difficulty of theirs. If they find that Lord 

Kitchener is insatiable, that drunk with fame and influence, he would not be 
satisfied with anything less than the Viceroyalty of India, and that they must 
need offer at the shrine of this pet idol of the British public the incense and 
the only sacrifice that is likely to propitiate him, why doit by throwing the 
blame on poor India, why show as if India has become so troublesome and so 
bad as to need the foremost British Captain of the day to keep her under 
the British rule? Whynot frankly say that there is no other place save India 
which could possibly contain a man of such enormous popularity and 
influence?......... Why seek to make poor India odious; we ask again? 
Yes, if India had been on the verge of a general revolt, if there were the 
chances of a great cataclysm like that of 1857, it would have been quite a 
different thing. But itis not so. Why, even with the ghastly assassinations, 
with the net of conspiracy to murder and outrage thrown so wide as we all 
know and believe it to be, India is far more peaceful, loyal and well inclined 


towards England and the British rdj than Ireland has been at any period of . 


her history during the last ten years. Why, then, not talk of Ireland wanting 
Lord Kitchener? Of course, the Government at Home are the masters of 
the situation. Their will is bound to be law with us. India will accept 
any one they send to rule and govern her. But they could be at least just 
to her—just enough not to cast an unnecessary and altogether undeserved 
odium on her name.” 


8. ‘‘ We confess we can see no reason to go into ecstasies over. what we 
cannot help regarding as a bare but belated act of 
justice. Educated Indians’ all over India—loyal as 

Comments on the release they generally are to British rule with intense con- 
of the —. es ee viction—will rejoice that the deportees are released 
fg o x4 ar AD 4, and that the Government of Lord Minto has remov- 
Times (10), 14th Feb. ed from their path the greatest obstruction to their 

whole-hearted co-operation with the ruling authorities 

| in the two-fold task of resistance to the revolu- 

tionary and the anarchist and of sincere and earnest endeavour to make the 
new reforms an unqualified success.......... At sucha time it would be an 
ungrateful task to harp further on what it is advisable to forget in the public 
interest.......... Wecan only deplore that the entire European community 
at Calcutta is said to view Lord Minto’s clemency as a grave mistake.......... 
We deplore still more the vile diatribés of which the Viceroy has beén made 
the subject by that portion of the Anglo-Indian press which, in our opinion, 
has contributed not a little; and seems determined to contribute still more, 


to the unrest in India which if is its pleasant and congenial function to 
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3 | to Indian. depravity:and: ‘Indian: ingratitude. None so blind as 
those those that will not see. These intolerant scribes should in the cause of peace 
ae ‘ead wil ton: of; harmony : and) ,content,abstain, from that attitude of 
aanreasonable opposition to all that the better; minds in India aspire to 
 degitimately, naturally, and with’ good. faith and perfect loyalty.” [The 
Kdthidwdr Times writes :—‘‘ The gentlemen released will, at no distant date, 
ublicly show, itis hoped, that the political movement of ‘which they were the 
yes +was not seditious as authoritatively alleged, but that it was wholly in 
tune with those just aspirations of the awakened educated Indians which 
even the benign British Government have been pleased to acknowledge as 
in.the Reform Scheme. It is indeed no fault of the prime movers of the 
healthy and constitutional political agitation if their unobjectionable moves 

and measures be misconstrued by a band of wholly-misguided youths.”’| 


4, Indians consider it a fortunate circumstance that the injustice 
done to them in the matter of the deportation of 
Gujardti (29), 138th nine Bengali leaders has been rectified even after 
he Parsi (37), 13th » wearisome waiting of a year and more. The 
eb.; Jam-e-J ree hed announcement of their release has been received with 
(33), 15th Feb.; Kaziser- ; 
i-Hind (34), 13th Feb. a feeling of satisfaction by the entire mass of people 
. though it has disconcerted not a little the Anglo- 
Indian community. Neither Government nor the Police were in possession 
of an iota of evidence which could be adduced in support of the guilt fathered 
upon the deported gentlemen and which could justify in the eyes of the 
world the step taken by Government in regard to them. But the present day 
Indian authorities have grown so very suspicious and their nerves have been 
s0 much excited that they have begun to spy shadows of spectres in the 
rustling of dry leaves. It is, however, no smull satisfaction that the mistakes 
committed by Government in this state of their mind have been rectified and 
Lord -Minto’s Government have justified the confidence reposed in them. 
This wise step of Lord Minto will not, we are afraid, be appraised at its true 
worth coming as it does in the wake of a measure which has snatched away 
the invaluable privilege of a free Press. [The Pdrsz observes :—By releasing 
the deportees from surveillance Government have proved their anxiety to act 
in consonance with Indian thought and in accordance with popular feeling 
at the present juncture. The announcement has been received with a mingled 
feeling of surprise and satisfaction: surprise, because it was made within 
a fortnight of the murder of Inspector Shams-ul-Alam, and satisfaction 
inasmuch as Government have inaugurated the commendable policy of 
removing the feeling of dissatisfaction which the detention of prominent citizens 
had engendered in the minds of the people. itis indeed an irony of fate 
that the wise step should have been taken on the eve of the forging of a 
measure aimed at the liberty of the Press. But at a time when strenuous 
efforts have been made in the country to puf down anarchy, the policy of 
winning over the sympathy of the masses would not fail to be appreciated. 
While congratulating His Excellency Lord Minto upon his taking this timely 
and commendable step we hope the liberated citizens will be found worthy of 
Government's confidence. The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that Government 
have themselves helped the deification of these Bengali citizens and made 
martyrs of them in the eyes of the Bengali nation. The Kavzser-1-Hind also 
receives the news with satisfaciion. | 


9. Lord Minto took a statesmanlike move in releasing the deportees 
at the present moment. The wrath of the people 
Revere (229), 20th Heb. arched the Press Act will be appeased a little 
this release. But though the injustice of the deportations has been removed 
by this act of kindness, it is powerless to wipe out the black spot of the Press 
Act. It is satisfactory to note that Lord Minto distinguished between tho 
agitation carried on by the deportees and that of anarchists. But we are 
not prepared to concur with His Excellency in ‘holding that their agitation 
was seditious. ie may be convenient for Government to charge them with 
sedition, though they have not been giveh the benefit of a judicial trial and 
though they have not been apprised of their exact crime. But we think such 
AD attitude departs considerably from the true sense of justice. 


. 
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6. “In the current nimber of the Central Hindu College Magazine — 


Mrs. Besant publishes an impassioned appeal to 
Comments on Mrs. Englishmen, which is being reproduced by many 
Besant’s appeal to Eng- newspapers. It seems that a former student of the 
lishmen to refrain from College was coming to Benares to attend the last 
rudeness to Indians. , | , 
Indian Spectator (7), *0Diversary. He entered a railway carriage, where- 
1Sth Feb. ’ upon an Englishman— or rather a white man, for 
| the identity of the person being unknown, his 
nationality is also a matter of conjecture—greeted him with the words: 
‘Get out, you Indian dog.’ The indignant recipient of this insult came to 
his old Principal, Mr. Arundale, and ‘poured out hot words of anger and of 
hatred easing his wounded heart.’......... This incident led to Mrs. Besant’s 
appeal. Every word addressed to the particular unknown offender has 
certainly our fullest sympathy and approval, and we believe that most 
Englishmen unconnected with the Hindu College, and not professedly 
engaged in infusing into the Indian breast a love for Englishmen, will join 
in Mrs. Besant’s bitter condemnation of the culprit’s conduct.......... But 
this appeal seems to assume that a large number of Englishmen are apt to 
accost, or are in the habit of accosting, railway passengers in the disgraceful 
manner of which one unknown traveller was guilty; otherwise, would it be 
worth while publishing such an appeal ?......... An isolated offence should 
not be made the basis of a general protest or appeal whatever the nationality 
of the offender. Mrs. Besant’s reference to ‘revenging oneself with blows’ 
could not have been intended to suggest retaliation.......... Mrs. Besant 
raises the question why the Indian does not appeal to the law when he is 
outraged, and answers that ‘though justice be done between Indian and 
Indian, alas! it is not done between Indian and Englishman.’......... We are 
atraid that if any ‘old boy’ of the Hindu College sets himself up as a 
journalist and repeats the emphatic assertion that justice is not done between 
Indians and Englishmen in this country, he will soon be asked under the 
new Press Act why action should not be taken against him for trying to bring 
the administration of justice into hatred and contempt. While we 
yield to none in condemning the dastardly language held by the 
unknown passenger to the weak and helpless young Indian, we doubt 
very much whether it is right to give a racial turn to such incidents.” 
[Elsewhere the paper says :—” In the usual column we publish an appeal from 
Mrs. Besant. It is an appeal to the best feelings of the best amongst Euro- 
peans inIndia. There are few amongst the best disposed of the Indian 
community, who are not painfully familiar with the object of the. appeal. 
How to attain the object is a problem which our Anglo-Indian friends alone 
can solve. Is it impossible for them to start a sort of Good Conduct League ? 
The habitual rudeness of a section of the Anglo-Indian community towards 
their Indian fellow-subjects has been a standing reproach to their civilization 
and to their loyalty to the Government and the Crown. It has driven some 
of the most law-abiding Indians almost to desperation. Itis deplored by the 
highest and best of Englishmen, from His Majesty the King-Emperor down. 
But what can these do personally? We have always held that afew words 
from the Sovereign or his representatives to the young officers, civil and 
military, who come out every year to carry on England’s mission in India, 
might bear fruit. ‘This, however, would touch but the fringe of the question. 
Who is to deal with the non-official element, increasing annually and drawn 
from all classes and countries of Kurope? Even the Government of India 
cannot deal with these unless they are prepared to revive the Interlopers’ Act 
and eject the objectionables on the perpetration of a serious offence. And in 
view of the fact that a good deal of the race hatred that is springing up in 
many parts of Indiais due tothe habitual misbehaviour of this class of 
Europeans in the country, some such drastic measure often seems necessary. 
But even that would hardly half remedy the evil and would hardly prove the real 
remedy. This rests with the Kuropean community as a whole, and with the 
numerous clubs, associations and other public bodies that represent the 
community on its social, political and religious sides. Is the religion of 
Christ so useless in practice that its professors cannot be made to conform to 
its elementary teachings? Are Kuropeans in India so destitute of humanity 
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o ‘the: British: Throne that they cannot put down the excesses 

imc owhich sthe: lower. minds ..of‘ the community indulge ? 

hing bebeteone de ythan the occasional wantonness of such 
stonduc sadnethien ‘could well be so dangerous in the present mood of 
Gndie. Ts ‘speaks obs a little for her patience, and not a little for the social 
-and' administrative excellence ofthe: work done by Englishmen in India, that 
the evil against: which Mr.-Besant enters this.. passionate protest does 


not 7 to worse results than those it has. been our misfortune to witness for 
“years,” 


. I. “The appeal from the pen of Mrs. Annie Besant may strike some 
| sae She readers as being a little two perfervid for the 
oa Gah Fuh, | deiner, occasion. Worse things have happened ere this, and 
Hind (34), 13th Feb,, ©2¢ wonders why Mrs. Besant should have chosen 
Eng. cols. this rather petty matter as a peg whereon to hang 
her lengthy and vehement declamation, especially as 
incidents of the kind have recently been decidedly on the decrease. But no 
one who knows how keenly conduct such as that of the unknown Englishman, 
which has provoked the letter, is resented by Indians, will deny that Mrs. 
Besant has no justification for protesting as she does against such insolence. 
We hope that the press at which Mrs. Besant's appeal was printed will not 
be called upon to give security for bringing into contempt the administration 
of justice in this country by the remark,.that ‘though justice is done between 
Indian and Indian, it is not done between Indians and Englishmen.’ We 
think she should, in fairness, have qualified the ‘statement by the addition of 
the phrase ‘ in cases of personal violence, because in cases of fraud, 
swindling and other of commercial dishonesty, Kuropean offenders are dealt 
with in the same way as Indians. The Viceroy, to whom Mrs. Besant directs 
her appeal, can personally do very little in the matter, and, indeed, there is 
much less need now for His Excellency’s intervention as the growing feeling 
of nationalism is likely to place a check on acts of wanton insolence. The 
‘better class of Englishmen, too, has awakened tothe danger of provocative 
conduct on the part of their countrymen in India.” ['The Kavzser-i-Hind says :— 
“The denunciation by Mrs. Besant of the haughty and overbearing attitude of 
the English is but just. Weregret to say that of late such instances of misbe- 
haviour are becoming very common. Instances of greater insolence on the 
part of Anglo-Indians towards Indians than the one pointed out by Mrs, Besant 
can be easily recounted. The treatment: received by Messrs. Gokhale and 
Lal Mohun Ghose in railway trains at the hands of haughty Englishmen 
has been only too wellknown. The Anglo-Indian papers and several English 
politicians advocate friendly relations between Englishmen and Indians, but 
they fail to condemn the ungentlemanly treatment of the natives by the 
ruling race. The frank appeal of Mrs. Besant is one that ought to lead 
Englishmen to sink differences of colour and race and to cultivate friendly 
feelings towards the Indian population. If sensible Englishmen were to 
devote their attention to this matter, the chief cause of the unrest would be 
largely removed.’’] 


8. Mrs. Annie Besant has rendered a signal service to the Indian 
people. It is opportune and therefore most 

Gujardti (29), 13th Feb. welcome. At a time when the officials are pre- 
pared to condemn the whole Indian population 

for the misdeeds if a few anarchists, Mrs. Besant has very ably shown 
that the fault of it all rests on the haughty Anglo-Indians and not on the 
meek Indian subjects. Indians know too well the hauteur of some of the 
Anglo-Indians. They believe these Anglo-Indians to be at the root of the 
_. present unsatisfactory state of affairs in ‘the country. Writings are extant 
showing the hatred of the Anglo-Indians towards the educated classes in the 
country. Very often has it been said that the scandalous treatment of the 
‘Indians at the hands of low Anglo-Indians should end; but no official has 
‘hitherto looked into the matter. Yery few Angio-Indians are known to 
. behave well with Indians. whether rich or poor, educated or illiterate. The 
‘result i is that feelings of suspicion are aroused between the Indians and the 
s. Looking: well. into the matter we find the Anglo-Indians most 
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to-blame! “The insolénce of Anglo-Indians and-offivials‘in, ‘India; who owould 
‘be: pushed and elbowed" in'-any: crowd ‘int: Englaind;:4s) net? unbearable. 
The existence of the bomb and the’ pérpetration of detestable and. wicked 
deeds are to be attributed to this attitude of Anglo-Indians towards the 
natives. ‘Mrs. Besant has narrated only oné of the numerous such: events 
that have taken place. On many railway carriages is seen the board “ For 
Europeans only.” We wonder why this ‘odious difference between the 
whites and the blacks is allowed by the authorities to continue. On occasions: 
‘when coolies have been kicked to death and the modesty of women outraged, 
the justice done in law courts has been of a peculiar nature.. The partiality 
of white Judges towards white misdemeanants has led the people to believe 
that nothing like justice is meted out between the whites and the blacks. In 
spite of these glaring facts the authorities attribute the present unusual times 
to the insolence of the Indians; and this official explanation has to be 
accepted by the Indians quietly. Any strong comments on it would come 
under the head of sedition. 


9. One ‘ Sajjan’ contributes verses to the Gujardt of which the follow- 

| ing is the purport :—Our wealth of which you depriv- 

“ What is ours we shall 64 yg long ago, we will take back from you. We were 
oe 71), 12th Feb, Young and foolish and were robbed of cur possessions 
J isd ' Owing to our simplicity. Now that we have known 
everything we will take away what is ours. Whatever you have enjoyed you 
have made your own, but what remains is our ancestral property and we will 
take it away from you. Like true gentlemen give us what is our own: we 
do not want more, (but) what is ours we will take. Making a great show (of 
virtue), you carry on roguery; rest assured, this cannot go on any longer. 
What is ours we will have. Where is the fault if we demand what is ours ? 
We will move the Courts and get what belongs to us. We will be firm—what } 
if we are ruined? Wewill take as rightful claimants what isours. Camels, 
howsoever tall, are no match for lions. We will pay you in your own coin 
and take what is ours. [The note appended to these verses takes care to | 
explain that they represent the claims of agriculturists, who are getting | 
educated, against money-lenders. | h 


10. ‘Shrikrishna-Das’ again writes as follows in the Kdl:—I have | 
already told our enthusiastic younger generation that 
The younger generation single-hearted devotion to the interests of the coun- : 
. must be prepared to try is sure to bring about an early dawn of the’ re- i| 
undergo - ee = generation of the mother-land, and to enable her | 
yp weponnnieahang the sake to meet on a footing of equality or even of superiority . 
Kal (124), 18th Feb. the great Powers of the world. It is because 
we are lacking in single-hearted devotion that all 
our activities hitherto have gone in vain. Such devotion must also be 
combined with ceaseless work for the country. ‘That is the lesson taught to us 
by Mazzini’s life who gladly underwent all sorts of indignities and persecu- 
tions for the sake of his duty. The doings of some of the Indian saints too 
teach the same lesson. Our honoured leaders—Aravind and Tilak—too have 
shown to the world how the pleasure of doing one’s own duty makes a man 
forget ali outside troubles. Our motherland needs many such heroes of 
deeds. Just as a torrential river rushing towards the sea does not mind 
intervening obstacles, so the real hero of deeds is indifferent as regards success 
or failure. He has afirm faith in the attainment of his ideal, and thus no 
obstacles are able to turn him away from the path he has chosen. The result 
is that his desire soon sees fruition. My dear young friends, we must ever : 
bear it in mind that we owe a heavy debt to our motherland, that God shall | | 
never love us until we pay off that debt. The new awakening in India did | 
not experience any obstacles during the first few years, but now the times appear 
to be changed. ‘To-day some gentle and helpless families have been brought 
into trouble by the engine of repression, and it is not known what ie 
calamities are in store! Under these circumstances it is necessary that ‘all 
our movements should be invested with great potency if they are to succéed. 
This potency can be obtained only if the heroes pursue their ideals with single- 
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to y. tie British! Ttone that they cannot put down the excesses 
by imwhich sthe:' lower minds ofthe community indulge? 
uid) be» more’: ‘than the occasional wantonness of. such 
: en neming ‘could well be so’ dangerous in the present mood of 
eee - nota little for her patience, and not a little for the social 
BS Sati ihensisientine excellence ofthe: work done by Englishmen in India, that 
ei ‘the evil against: which Mr. Besant enters this. passionate protest does 
enot lead: to serine results than those it has been our misfortune to witness for 
: -years,’”’|» 
a 1. “ the appeal from the pen of Mrs. Annie Besant may strike some 
re ot réaders as being a little two perfervid for the 
Pc povrntenged occasion. Worse things have happened ere this, and 
Hind (34), 13th Feb.. one wonders why Mrs. Besant should have chosen 
Eng. cols. this rather petty matter as a peg whereon to hang 
= her lengthy and vehement declamation, especially as 
i incidents of the kind have recently been decidedly on the decrease. But no 
>: one who knows how keenly conduct such as that of the unknown Englishman, 
ne which has provoked the letter, is resented by Indians, will deny that Mrs. 
Besant has no justification for protesting as she does against such insolence. 
We hope that the press at which Mrs. Besant’s appeal was printed will not 
be called upon to give security for bringing into contempt the administration 
of justice in this country by the remark.that ‘though justice is done between 
Indian and Indian, it is not done between Indians and Englishmen.’ We 
3 think she should, in fairness, have qualified the ‘statement by the addition of 
BS the phrase ‘ in cases of personal violence, because in cases of fraud, 
i swindling and other of commercial dishonesty, European offenders are dealt 
with in the same way as Indians. ‘he Viceroy, to whom Mrs. Besant directs 
her appeal, can personally do very little in the matter, and, indeed, there is 
much less need now for His Excellency’s intervention as the growing feeling 
of nationalism is likely to place a check on acts of wanton insolence. The 
better class of Englishmen, too, has awakened tothe danger of provocative 
conduct on the part of their countrymen i in India.” [The Kaiser-i-Hind Says :-— 
“The denunciation by Mrs. Besant of the haughty and overbearing attitude of 
the English is but just. Weregret to say that of late such instances of misbe- 
haviour are becoming very common. Instances of greater insolence on the 
part of Anglo-Indians towards Indians than the one pointed out by Mrs, Besant 
can be easily recounted. The treatment: received by Messrs. Gokhale and 
at | Lal Mohun Ghose in railway trains at the hands of haughty Englishmen 
4 has been only too wellknown. The Anglo-Indian papers and several English 
a politicians advocate friendly relations between Englishmen and Indians, but 
they fail to condemn the ungentlemanly treatment of the natives by the 
ruling race. The frank appeal of Mrs. Besant is one that ought to lead 
Englishmen to sink differences of colour and race and to cultivate friendly 
feelings towards the Indian population. If sensible Englishmen were to 
devote their attention to this matter, the chief cause of the unrest would be 
largely removed.’’ 
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8. Mrs. Annie Besant has rendered a signal service to the Indian 
people. It is opportune and therefore most 

Gujardt (29), 13th Feb: welcome. At a time when the officials are pre- 
pared to condemn the whole Indian population 

for the witieteade if a few anarchists, Mrs. Besant has very ably shown 
that the fault of it all restson the haughty Anglo-Indians and noton the 
meek Indian subjects. Indians know too well the hauteur of some of the 
Anglo-Indians. They believe these Anglo-Indians to be at the root of the 
_ present unsatisfactory state of affairs in the country. Writings are extant 
Pi showing the hatred of the Anglo-Indians towards the educated classes in the 
ee ol country. Very often has it been said that the scandalous treatment of the 
fees Indians at the hands of low Anglo-Indians should end; but no official has 
mo. “hitherto looked into the matter. Very few Anglo-Indians are known to 
ae behave well with Indians. whether rich or poor, educated or illiterate. The 
i ‘result is that feelings of suspicion are aroused between the Indians and the 
ee "oi ea Looking: well: into the matter we find the Anglo-Indians most 
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ae blame, “The insolence of Anglo-Indians and: offivials‘in, | India; who owould 
‘be: pasted ant elbowed" in'-aay crowd ‘ins Englaiadj:4s) most’ unbearable. 
The existence of the bomb and the pétpetration’ of detestable and. wicked 
deeds are to be attributed to this attitude of Anglo-Indians towards the 
natives. ‘Mrs. Besant has narrated only oné of the numerous such: events 
that have taken place. On many railway'carriages is seen the board “ For 
Europeans only.” We wonder why this odious difference between the 


whites and the blacks is allowed by the authorities to continue. On occasions’ 


‘when coolies have been kicked to death and the modesty of women outraged, 
the justice done in law courts has been of a peculiar nature. The partiality 
of white Judges towards white misdemeanants has led the people to believe 
that nothing like justice is meted out between the whites and the blacks. In 
spite of these glaring facts the authorities attribute the present unusual times 
to the insolence of the Indians; and this official explanation has to be 
accepted by the Indians quietly. Any strong comments on it would come 
under the head of sedition. 


9. One ‘Sajjan’ contributes verses to the Gujardt of which the follow- 
C ing is the purport :—Our wealth of which you depriv- 
vie cane is ours we shall oq yg — a8, a = take ~— _ you. We were 
oer on. young and foolish and were robbed of cur possessions 
re owing to our simplicity. Now that we bes known 
everything we will take away what is ours. Whatever you have enjoyed you 
have made your own, but what remains is our ancestral property and we will 
take it away from you. Like true gentlemen give us what is our own: we 
do not want more, (but) what is ours we will take. Making a great show (of 
virtue), you carry on roguery; rest assured, this cannot go on any longer. 
What is ours we will have. Where is the fault if we demand what is ours ? 
We will move the Courts and get what belongs to us. We will be firm—what 
if we are ruined? We will take as rightful claimants what isours. Camels, 
howsoever tall, are no match for lions. We will pay you in your own coin 
and take what is ours. [The note appended to these verses takes care to 
explain that they represent the claims of agriculturists, who are getting 
educated, against money-lenders. | 


10. ‘Shrikrishna-Das’ again writes as follows in the Kdl:—I have 
already told our enthusiastic younger generation that 

The younger generation single-hearted devotion to the interests of the coun- 
must be prepared to try is sure to bring about an early dawn of the re- 
undergo indignities and generation of the mother-land, and to enable her 
persecutions for the sake +) meet on a footing of equalit ren of iorit 
oT te onesie. g quality or even of superiority 
Kal (124), 18th Feb. the great Powers of the world. It is because 
we are lacking in single-hearted devotion that all 

our activities hitherto have gone in vain. Such devotion must also be 


combined with ceaseless work for the country. That is the lesson taught to us 


by Mazzini’s life who gladly underwent all sorts of indignities .and persecu- 


tions for the sake of his duty. The doings of some of the Indian saints too 
teach the same lesson. Our honoured leaders—-Aravind and Tilak—too have 
shown to the world how the pleasure of doing one’s own duty makes a man 
forget all outside troubles. Our motherland needs many such heroes of 
deeds. Just as a torrential river rushing towards the sea does not mind 
intervening obstacles, so the real hero of deeds is indifferent as regards success 
or failure. He has afirm faith in the attainment of his ideal, and thus no 
obstacles are able to turn him away from the path he has chosen. The result 
is that his desire soon sees fruition. My dear young friends, we must ever 
bear it in mind that we owe a heavy debt to our motherland, that God shall 
never love us until we pay off that debt. The new awakening in India did 
not experience any obstacles during the first few years, but now the times appear 
to be changed. ‘To-day some gentle and helpless families have been brought 
into trouble by the engine of repression, and if is not known what further 
calamities are in store! Under these circumstances it is necessary that all 
our movements should be invested with great potency if they are to succeed. 
This potency can be obtained only if the heroes pursue their. ideals with single- 
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— “euctauneint idieins iene nee our p work is God’s work and 


hag it i bound So be o orowned with-snccess!: 
spit a MER Has 
és Weibng on. the. comments. of the. Calentta Anglo-Indian journals 


- on: the- proposal to hold a representative meeting 
at Calcutta to denounce anarchism; the Indu of 
Bombay observes :—" Is there no way, we ask in all 
seriousness, to muzzle such writings and put a stop 
to the instilling of a poison as virulent as it is 
insidious and:no less potent for mischief-making 
than some of. the anarchical writings of the 
Yugdntar type? For let us remember that such writings are not only meant 
for the consumption of the mature minds of the European and Indian 
readers, but are also liable to be read by the impressionable younger generation, 
especially of the Indian communities.......... The sooner the official world 
realises the danger of allowing a free play to these fanatical outbursts on the 
part of a section of the Anglo-Indian Press, the better it would be for the 
rulers and the ruled. In this connection the impassioned appeal of 
Mrs. Besant to the better mind of Englishmen comes at an opportune 
time........... The official world, let us trust, will receive Mrs. Besant’s 
candid opinions in the patriotic spirit in which they are oOffered.......... Itis 
also to be hoped that in the days to come at least, with the increasing trust 
put by the Government in the Indian communities, the Anglo-Indian non- 
official community will learn to appreciate the need of showing sympathy 


for and trust in the efforts of the Indian leaders for the amelioration of the 
country’s drawbacks.” 


12. 


‘fe \ Anglo-Indien 


Seer ' Rae Bombay (8A), 


14th Feb. 


“In the political tumult and turmoil which is looming large on the 


Indian horizon, our Anglo-Indian rulers have lost 
hilene secret of the 


success of the earlier Bri- 
tish administration in 
evoking a feeling of loyalty 
amongst the Indians. 

Sind Journal (20), 10th 


sight of the secret of the thorough and well-deserved 
loyalty which filled the Indian mind in the last 
century. That secret was that the Anglo-Indians 
viewed the occupation of India by the English as a 
great and a sacred trust given to them by aun All- 


Feb. wise Providence ruling over the destinies of nations. 


It is this idea of trust which enabled the Anglo- 
Indians to emancipate the Indian mind and initiate it into those grand princi- 
ples of personal and political freedom which are associated with the hallowed 
name of England—an achievement which shall ever remain prominent in the 
history of the world to the everlasting credit of England. Unfortunately, the 
theory of the sword was put forward by short-sighted politicians later on and 
was taken up by the Anglo-Indian press with such eagerness that the higher 
ideal of trusteeship began to gradually disappear, so that it can now hardly be 
said to exist.......... What an amount of mutual misunderstanding would 
melt away like the morning mist before the summer sun, if our Anglo-Indian 
friends kept in view the real and the higher meaning of their mission in India, 
and in governing the Indian people remembered that they are ruling a people 
with a glorious past and vast potentialities for the future, whose inclusion and 
participation in the British Kmpire will make it the greatest and the most 
glorious one the world has ever seen.” 


13. The Rdshtramat republishes in its two consecutive issues, 
the following article from the Karmayogin of 
Calcutta :—‘“‘ A very serious crisis has been induced 
in Indian politics by the revival of Terrorist out- 
rages and the increasing evidences of the existence 
of an armed and militant revolutionary party deter- 
mined to fight force by force. The effect on the 
Government seems to have been of a character very 
Tittle complimentary to British statesmanship. Faced by this menace to 
peace and security, the only device they can think. of is to make peaceful 
agitation impossible........... By the new measures free speech in the press or 
* 


The Nationalist party 
should refrain from further 
political action till normal 
conditions are restored. 

Rdshtramat (47), 1°th 
and 5 Feb., Eng. cols. 
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on the platform will practically be interdicted, since the perils of truthfulness 

will be so great that men will prefer to take refuge either in:a lying hypocrisy, 

or in silence. Frankness, honesty, self-respecting and truthful opposition. in 

Indian politics will be at an end........... It is quite possible for an Indian 

politician at this crisis to consider, ina spirit of worthy gravity and serious 

recognition of the issues involved, the best way of combating the evil, even 

if it involves co-operation with a Government which persists in the repression 

of the national hopes and aspirations and seeks to compel co-operation by 

pressure instead of by winning the hearts of the people. . But that is not the 

spirit shown by Moderate organs and by Moderate leaders at the present crisis. 

All that we can see is a desperate und cowardly attempt by every man to 

save himself and to burrow under a heap of meaningless. words. Wild 
denunciations of the revolutionary instruments as fiends, dastards, cowards, 
with loads of other epithets ; strange panegyrics of the deceased Police oflicer 
as a patriot, saint, martyr by those who formerly never discovered his 

transcendent merits or had a good word to say for the Police; meetings to 
arrange steps for the suppression of anarchism loudly advertised by leaders 
who know that they are powerless to take any effective steps.in the present 

state of the country; Vigilance Committees which can at best pay for the 

hired vigils Of watchmen easily avoidable by a skilful nocturnal assassin; are 

these the actions of responsible and serious political leaders or the ravings 
and spasmodic gesticulations of a terrified instinct of self-preservation ? 
The Nationalist party can take no part in these degrading performances.......... 

The assassination in the High Court and the announcement of a stringent 
Press legislation, however, convinces us that any further prosecution of 
the public activities we have hitherto contemplated will be vain and un- 
seasonable. Until, therefore, a more settled state of things supervenes and 
normal conditions are restored, we propose to refrain from further political 
oo oereperrr . We will give Government the chance of suppressing revolu- 
tionism by suppressing ourselves so faras current Indian politics are concerned. 
We have no wish toembarrass the action of the Government or to accentuate 
the difficulties of the situation.......... We advise our fellow-Nationalists 
also to stand back and give an unhampered course for a while to Anglo-Indian 
statesmanship in its endeavours to grapple with this hydra-headed evil.” 
[The following is the latter portion of the article :—‘‘ But before we resort to 
silence, we will speak out once freely and loudly to the Government, the 
Anglo-Indian community and the people.......... To the Government we 
have only one word to say. We are well aware that they desire not the 
co-operation of the Nationalist party, but the annihilation of it.......... 
Choosing to be misled by a Police whose incapacity and liability to corruption 
has been loudly proclaimed they have formed a firm opinion that the leaders 
of Nationalism are secretly conspiring to subvert British rule.......... Never- 
theless, it is due to the Government that we should speak the truth and it is 
open to them to consider or reject it at their pleasure. The one, the only 
remedy for the difficulties which beset them in India, is to cease from 
shutting their eyes to unpleasant facts...... .... They are face to face with 
aspirations and agitations which are not only Indian but Asiatic, not only 
Asiatic but world-wide. ‘They cannot do away by force with these opinions, 
these developments, unless they first trample down the. resurgence in Japan, 
China, Turkey and Persia and reverse the march of progress in. HKurope and 
America.........- ' Reforms which would® have satisfied. and quieted ten 
years ago are now.a mere straw upon a torrent. Some day they must 
make up their minds to the inevitable and follow the example of rulers all 
over the world by conceding a popular constitution with whatever safeguards 
they choose for British interests and British sovereignty, and the earlier they 
can persuade themselves to do so, the better terms they can make with 
the future........... They have seen at Lahore and Hooghly that Moderatism 
is a dead force impotent to help or to injure, that whatever the lips may pro- 
fess, the hearts of the people are with Nationalism. Impolitic severity may 
transfer that allegiance to the militant revolutionism which is raising its head 
and thriving on the cessation of all legitimate political activity........... The 
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singh ite’ recognised. organs, ‘is now busy inflam- 
‘on: “the ordnance to further ill-advised measures 
‘ darkness.to' darkness and confusion to confusion. 
» they never had,’but even common: sense has departed: from 
feltlen: people - ‘made # fair offer of peace and alliance’to them at 
| ‘of the movement by including goods produced i in India through 
nelepeen enterprise and with European capital as genuine swadeshi goods, but 
instead of securing their future interests and position by standing in the fore- 
‘front of the political and industrial development of India, they have preferred 
to study their:momentary caste interest and oppose the welfare of the country 
to which they owe their prosperity. As a punishment God has deprived them 
of reason. They are hacking atthe roots of British investment and industry 
in India by driving blindly towards the creation of more unrest and anarchy 
in the country........... If they could look at politics with the eye, either of 
the statesman or of the man of business, they would see that neither their 
political nor their commercial interests can be served by'a vain attempt to hold 
this vast country by pressing a mailed heel on the throats of the people. The 
pride of race, the arrogance of colour, a bastard ‘mercantile Imperialism are 
poor substitutes for wisdom, statesmanship and commonsense. Undoubtedly, 
they may induce the Government to silence and suppress, to imprison and 
deport till all tongues are hushed and all organisations are abolished—except 
the voice of the bomb and the revolver, except the subterranean organisation 
that, like a suppressed disease, breaks out the more as you drive in its symptoms. 
Have they ever contemplated the possibility of that result of their endeavours 
that the measures they advocate may only destroy the one force of nationalism 
that can now stand between India and chaos? ‘To the people also we have 
® last word to say...:....... A triangular contest between violent revolution, 
peaceful Nationalist endeavour and bureaucratic reaction is an impossible 
position and would make chaos more chaotic. Any action at the present 
moment would. be ill-advised and possibly disastrous. The Government 
demand co-operation from the Moderates, silence from the Nationalists. Let 
us satisfy them and let there be no action cn our part which can be stigma- 
tised as embarrassing the authorities in tneir struggle with Terrorism.......... 
Let us, therefore, stand aside, sure that ‘ime will work for us in the future 
as it has done in the past, and that, if we bear faithfully the burden of 
the ideal God has laid pe us, our hour may be delayed, but not denied 
to us for ever.’’| , 


14. “ Wecan assure Government that the release of the deportees 
however tardy, has softened hearts more than 

Suggestion for the one would have expected, and has really improved 
release of all .political the Indian situation. How far it will affect the 
pase , to conaere mad anarchist remains to be seen, but it is 
P "Sind wi doh y (20) extremely likely, if not quite certain, a general feeling 
17th Feb. ’ of affection, throughout India, towards Government 
will exercise a material influence on him, if it does 

‘not altogether sweep him away. Why then not go further in the direction of 
conciliation and release all political offenders in the country who are now 
undergoing heavy sentences for seditious or quasi-seditious writings or 
utterances ?......... The Government of India would be acting most wisely 
if in the exercise of their prerogative of clemency, they issued a general 
reprieve. That would produce a most wholesome effect and work far more good 
than all the repressive measures put together. Let Government give a chance 
to these men under the changed conditions that now prevail. All that 
Government need insist on, in releasing the prisoners, is to get an under- 
taking from them in writing that, whatever they were in the past, consciously 
or unconsciously they shall henceforward be nothing but loyal in their sen- 
4iments, utterances and acts. We appeal to Lord Minto, in the name of the 
‘cause he has at heart—the cause of peace and good-will between the rulers and 
A4he ruled, between race and race—to act courageously in accordance with. the 
dictates cof wisdom and statesmanship and sobriety.” 
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Bidsc iB, yp tee The annual meeting of the Society for thé ‘Protection of Children 
in Western India (Poona Branch) was held last 
Government should not Monday........... The Society has been doing highly 
be asked to interfere in philanthropic work in this part of the country. 
to religious “However, we question the soundness of the principle 
Mahrdtta (11), 20th embodied i in the Saciety’ s call for Government inter- 
ae os _ ference in the ‘ Murali’ question. . We are of opinion 
that if is noé sound policy to allow the interference 
of the Government i in social or religious matters. It is always difficult for an 
alien Government to go deeply into the spirit of the religious customs and 
traditions of so complex a people-as the Indians. Besides, the social and 
religious sense of the Britishers is not the same as that ‘of the Indians. 
Religious and social changes ought to emanate from the people and then 
only they would be permanent and effective. Apart from this part of the 
Society’s programme, we do not see any objection to sympathise with its 
work in other directions. Itis to be noted with interest that it is not a 
proselytising institution like the missionary bodies. It is being conducted 
on a philanthropic basis and can command the sympathy of the generous- 
minded public.” 


16. The Bengalis ought, in their own interests, to relinquish ‘ boycott ’ 

as itis not improbable that the Anglo-Indians may 

force Government to declare it unlawful. With a 

_ The boycott movement vyjew to rooting out sedition from the land, Govern- 
is the legitimate weapon mont have had recourse to several rigorous measures ; 


pn — a but we hope they will not declare © boycott’ un- 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), awful. It is a weapon used inall civilised countries. 
19th Feb. In America hundreds of thousands of people gave up 
eating flesh to fight the Meat Trust. Will these 

Yankees be termed seditionists? ‘Boycott’ has to 

be resorted to by people when their self-respect is in danger, and in times of 
great crisis. The Indian Government will not be justified in depriving the 
people of this right. Such a step would make the people mere disaffected. 
His Highness the Aga Khan echoed the popular voice when he suggested 
the boycott of the products and of the people of the Transvaal so long as the 
grievances of the Indians in that country remain unremedied. If Gov- 
ernment were to follow the advice of the fanatics of the Anglo-Indian Press, we 
gay with regret that they will alienate the sympathy of the people. For a leng 
time, Anglo-Indian writers have been writing articles that hurt the feelings of 


Indians very much. ‘They suggest severer measures and thus sow the seeds , 


of alienation between Indians and Englishmen. We ourselves do not 

advocate the ‘boycott’ practised in Bengal. The movement isa danger to 
public peace and hence is not in favour with the better classes. Still for the 
sake of a handful of mischief-mongers and seditionists we are not prepared to 
see the people deprived of a powerful weapon which maintains their self- 
respect and helps the swadesht movement. The Bengalis must reserve this 
weapon for very grave and critical times. Many educated Indians hold that 
to support the swadesht movement would mean enforcing ‘ boycott’ without 
any noise. Picketing is an evidence of anything but the strength of the 
‘boycott’ movement. Its continuation at the present moment means sacrific- 
ing the sympathy of the English people. It is, therefore, proper to drop 
‘boycott’ and follow pure swadesht. | 


17. ‘‘ We hope that the example of the nobilify and gentry of =e 
will be copied in all parts of the country. Through- 

‘Suggestion for the out the country there is room for the efforts of the 
establishment of a league ypper classes to co-operate with the Government 
| oh rd see ot oe Bengal and bring about a better, because @ more intelligéht 
ind d Gasett (19), 19th understanding, between the Government and the 

| Feb. people.’ If the Indian leaders who make it clear to 
the people of the country that the Government, so 
fax from being their enemy, is their best friend, the position. in. India: would 


be greatly ameliorated. Hitherto the political agitators have been the ‘only 
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‘ * Satrdibhiten resembles G@ujardt 1 more iin it differs from it. Both 
worship the same Puranic heroes. The social rela- 
id teat to Gujardt to tions of both are the same. It is true that Maha- 


‘take to swadeshs agitation rishtra had to fight against Gujarat in struggling to 


py omen 18th free itself from. the afabches of the Moghuls. But 


Feb the war it waged was with the kings of Gujarat and 
not with the Gujardtis. A hundred years ago, before 


foreign rule was established in India, politics was the food of Maharashtra 


and Gujardt devoted itself solely to commerce. Maharashtra was heroic ; 
Gujarat commercial. They did not interfere with each other. During the 
first days of British rule, the politics of Maharashtra ended in entering into 
Government service and toiling in clerkdom. Gujarat became the broker of 
foreign goods and contented itself with what little profit it could get therefrom. 
Fortunately the wheel of time had one more turn, and Maharashtra is again 
moved by an’ intense desire of acquiring political rights and Gujarat is trying 
to wrest Indian commerce from foreign hands. Both the movements are 
based on patriotism and are interdependent. Commerce cannot be developed 
without the acquirement of political rights. The rights of swardjya cannot be 
obtained till commerce is made independent of foreign contrul. In Poona 
and Bombay fights are being waged for political rights. Mills are springing 
up in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Foreigners need not entertain any hopes of 
a retrogression of Maharashtra and Gujardt so long as they are working 
hand in hand. But strange to-say the cry of swadeshi does not seem to have 
had much effect on Gujaratis. . Foreign goods have captured completely even 
their zenana and cannot be driven out therefrom. What a stroke of fate 
it is that those who opened factories and mills should themselves encourage 
foreign goods. We request our Gujarati brethren to get out of the meshes of 
pardesht. We request our Gujarati sisters not to be deceived by the fine gloss 
of foreign goods. If Gujarat will not give up its liking for foreign goods, the 


‘sin of strangling the pure agitation of swadeshi and the blood of the murder of 


swadeshi will be on its head. ~ 


19. The Maratha poet Moropant while describing the qualities of an ideal 
ruler has observed that he infuses strength and power 

_ England has done noth- into the weak and knowledge and enlightenment into 
ing to raise India to &@ the ignorant. Similarly a good teacher imparts all 
eecee | of equality with his knowledge to his pupils without reserve. But it 
Rdshtramat (47), 11th 38 the innate weakness of some ambitious human 
Feb. ; beings to try to exercise undiminished sway over 
those who happen to be their inferiors. The feline 

tribe cannot be expected to entertain the generous wish that the rats should 


have claws and teeth like themselves. Every one plays an important part in 


human affairs and few conquerors think of conferring the blessings of inde- 


pendence on the conquered. Providence has placed India under the sway of 


._England, but the latter has done little to raise the former to a footing of equa- 
lity with itself during the hundred years of its supremacy. ‘There does not 


even seem any intention on the part of England to rectify its mistake in the 
future as even Lord Morley has declared that self-government for India is an 


impossibility. There is a tide in human affairs, and good fortune is sure one 


day to dawn on India, but England surely will not have earned the glory of 
helping India in its regeneration. 


20. The Baroda Gazette in an appeal to the Hindus and the tcl 
: dans to unite in the interests of the country observes :— 


_ Appeal to Hindus and The Hindus and the Muhammadans are like the two 


ems to put aside all hands of India. Without their joint action progress 


is impossible. In'the interests of the country it is 
1th Feb o— >), now high time that'all attempts to vilify each other 
by recalling either the deeds of Aurangzeb or of 
Shivaji should cease. The past should be buried in oblivion. All religious 
and . social differences should be put soide while considering questions of 


% 


‘national welfare. We earnestly appeal to all our Hindu brethran to abstain 
from considering the Muhammadan religion as inferior to theirs, and to 
consider the Muhammadans as. their equals. To the Muhammadans we 
earnestly pray: to abstain from treating the Hindus as Kajirs and to respond to 
the noble appeal of such venerable men as His Highness the Aga Khan, 

Professor Ikbal and Hali. The Hindu and Muhammadan population of India | 
earn sufficiently thank these sentlemen for their noble and spirited appeals 

or union. 


21. A contributor writes to the Rdshtramat:—Swami Vivekanand 
deserves the honour of being called the regenerator 
Alleged services of of Indig because it was he who roused the Indians 
te Vivekénand 0 from the torpor into which they had fallen in con- 
ndian nationalism. 
Rdshtramat (47), 10th Sequence of the effects of Western Education and 
Feb. British supremacy, and created feelings of self-res- 
pect and self-confidence amongst them. He taught 
the Indians that growth and independence were the essential features of a 
national existence and that diffidence and self-depreciation were harmful in 
their effects. Swami Vivekanand was a great social reformer and advocated 
the union of all castes and creeds and the establishment of asystem of 
National Education that would impart qualities of manhood to its recipients. 
The nation has to some extent responded to his message :—* Awake, arise 
and stop not till the goal is reached.’ 


22. Sir John Muir Mackenzie speaking at a prize distribution cere- 
mony at Bandra observed that even Moderate jour- 
Comments on Sir John nals professed a sort of sympathy with political mur- 
Muir Mackenzie's speech dersof tyrannical and foreign rulers. They charac- 
at & prize = terised them as dangerous and disgraceful, but at 
(Bombe: , . anc’’ the same time ‘ pardonable’. It is unfortunate that 
Kesari (128), 15th Feb. Sir John has gathered such an impression from the 
condemnatory notices of the outrages by professedly 
Moderate journals. If outrages are not condemned, we are charged with 
asecret sympathy for them. If they are condemned judiciously, hidden 
meanings are scented in our words. If we condemn them out and out, we are 
charged with exaggeration. Even Christianity preaches sympathy for crimi- 
nals though it holds that sin should be hated. It isthe misfortune of good 
writers if Sir John misinterprets the pity displayed for anarchists along with 
a severe condemnation of anarchical outrages. Sir John argues that it is 
ungrateful to take up arms against the English rulers though they are foreign, 
as theirs is a good government and affords free scope for the ambition of the 
subjects. Whether the rulers are foreign or not, whether the government is bad 
or not, whether our ambition is encouraged or not, murders of bureaucrats will 
be regarded as unpardonable and disgraceful by every Hindu. The western 
line of reasoning does not commend itself to Hindus. But there may be an 
honest difference of opinion as to whether ambition of the ruled has free 
scope under British Government. It is true that individuals as such can 
aspire to high and fat posts. The British Government is a good government. 
‘But to make it sward) ya, the rayats should be made partners of administration. 
The rights of swardjya should be gradually conceded to the subjects. Then 
only the ambition of the people as a whole will be satisfied. But this policy 
does not seem to have been accepted by the responsible rulers of India like 
Lords Morley and Minto. We cannot wholly approve of Sir John Muir Mac- 
kenzie’s dictum that the ambition of the people can be satisfied under British 
Government. 


23. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is going to propose a resolution 

in the Viceregal Legislative Council to the effect 

Comments on _ the that the Governor-General may be empowered to 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s  yestrict the recruitment of indentured Jabour to the 


proposed resolution for goyth African colonies. When the resolution is 
restricting emigration to 


‘South Afuce. placed before the Council we are sure that the faces 
Rashtramat (47), 17th Of His Excellency the Viceroy and of the European 
Feb., Eng. cols. members will be so many studies in psychology....... 


; We humbly ask what the fate of Mr. Gokhale’s 
‘resolution is to be. Is it simply to be recorded, or rather buried under profuse 
‘protestations of sympathy, or is it to have the prestige and force of a regular 
‘Statute deliberately passed by the Council and accepted by the Viceroy, the 
con 2337—6 
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a Bad edrétary of State and the Sov re Pass ones If the new Councils are really 
° @irbit they are claimed:to be, i 3 ‘gesolution. should: have the ‘full 
, 4 inn briefer space of time than did the new Press Act. If it 
a dail $ ae it agains va are where we have all along said we would 
a Secare af gen) about the Councils. . There is something 
ie ‘agioally » humorous. shent’'s ‘id situation created .by the Honourable Mr. 

Gokha me er the proceedings of the next meeting of the Viceregal Council will 
be watched with keen interest all over the country.” 


24s We are glad to learn that Mr. Bomanji, the Collector of West 
Khandesh, has taken an important step in connection 

: 7 Eebaclalio of thesteps with the ‘periodical Darbars. He forwarded the 
taken by the Collectors of questions asked at the Darbars held in September 
West. Khéndesh and nq October last to the officers concerned, and 


srevanoe " taping communicated their replies to those who had asked 


dn Prakdsh (44), the questions. It is, of course, beyond the powers 
19th Feb, of the District officers to remove each and every one 
of the grievances of the people, but they can give 
a sympathetic consideration to them.. Mr. Mountford, the Collector of Shola- 
‘pur, also is doing his best to remove the grievances of the rayats. If the 
example of these two District officers is followed in other places, much of the 
discontent prevalent amongst the people will disappear. 


ny a 
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25. “The Honourable Mr. Sinha has, on his very first public appearance, 
taken the house by storm. © His. defence of the 
Alleged unsatisfactory Press Bill is an able and clever performance.......... 
; Recs ae the Indian We have several times urged that the law of sedition 
; Indian Spectator (7), 1 this country leaves much to be desired and does 
f° 19th Feb. not work satisfactorily. It seems to us that one 
: part of Mr. Sinha’s speech practically corroborates 
Ay our view, though it be from the prosecuting authority's standpoint rather 
a ‘than that of the prisoner. The Law Member was replying to the criticism 
| that the Penal Code. was sufficient to punish sedition and hence to prevent 
. 

|) it, because in ‘two-years only forty prosecutions had been launched, and in 
ae | nearly all these convictions had been secured. ‘l'o those who were not behind 
Ae the scenes, Mr. Sinha replied, it might appear that the law had been broken 
in a few cases. But as a confidentiai adviser to the Government of Bengal 

for many years and also to the Government of India, he could state that a 

prosecution was launched in only a fraction of the cases in which the law 

was really broken. Every unsuccessful prosecution, he thought, was bound 
to do a ‘tremendous lot of harm,’ and it was only when the Government’s 

legal advisers were absolutely certain of a conviction that the legal 

ih machinery was put in motion. What is true of Bengal is perhaps 
iB) > true of other provinces as well. ‘I'he question arises, why the Governments 
ane advisers feel a doubt in the majority of cases, and whether the very 
fact of a Government sanction having been granted, in the circumstances 
explained by the honourable member, does not prejudice a prisoner in the eyes 
of a jury. ifthe uncertainty arises from insufficiency of evidence to prove a 
fact, as for example a conspiracy, the hesitation may show nothing as to the 
difficulty of interpreting the law. Under section 124 A of the Penal Code, 
however, the Government’s main difficulty is to show that a given article is 
calculated to bring into hatred and contempt the Government by law 
established or to excite disaffection: towards it. If the combined wisdom. of 
all the advisers enumerated by Mr. Sinha is barely equal to the task of 
applying the section satisfactorily in a few cases, how much more difficult 
should a. Jay writer feel in understanding the limits of criticism allowed to 
him! The uncertainty felt by Government's own advisers is the best proof of 

the unsatisfactory character of the law.” 


26. ‘We have learnt, but with no regret, that the three prisoners in 
the Sukkur sedition case have begun to be subjected 

Alleged harsh treatment to the rigour of imprisonment like other 
of the prisoners in the ordinary criminals. It will be no surprise to our 
Sukkur a aa sedition +eaders to léarn that the prisoners are now doing 
: aes ort (86), 5th Feb., the hardest labour that a jail can give, viz,, 
| Eng. i i '' grinding, andthough we can understand that to 
ie men brought up in a gentle manner, such severe 
he manual labour must be painful, yet the feeling of that agony lies i in the 
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23 
‘body,;, and. if; the: spirit upholds’ the innocent: imind).the trouble of the 
body counts for little. This hard labour'imay be ‘for the good.of the souls 
of the sufferers, and we believe Mt;'‘Virunal will be the last man to 
insist on anything different,’ if ‘the jail authorities so wish it. We had, 
of course, hoped ..that till’the appeal was :décided the rigours of the imprison- 
ment, would: not be enforced in their harshest form, but if the doctrine on } 
which such a punishment has been awarded, that is, extinguishing the fire « 
before it is kindled or nipping-the evilin the bud, be followed up ‘to’ its- i 
legitimate sonsequences, the best course, we admit, to effectually put into 
effect that doctrine is to subject the body to the severest trials, so as to affect 
the spirit through the body. Jail rules are so strict, powers given to the jail 
authorities under the pretext of discipline are so absolute that there is no 
possibility of redress against them—and much less in the case of political 
prisoners. We wish our brothers in jail happy endurance of the lot.” 


*27. “We have received a pamphlet, published by Mr. R. Chatterji, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, on the grievances of 

The division of the the Provincial Judicial Service in Bengal, East 
Public Service into Pro- Bengal and Assam. Many of the facts stated 
vincial and Imperial 18 therein will probably be found to be true of the 


if ti Tr . . Int . 
a ee pas ae wm position of the subordinate judiciary in other pro- 


ous. vinces as well. Wehave a strong conviction that 
Indian Social Refor- the division of the Public Services into Pro- 
mer (6), 20th Feb. vincial and Imperial, practically cn the line of racial 


cleavage, is one of the most potent causes of 
estrangement between Government and the people. It has lowered the 
status of Indian officers as a class, and made them feel that, beyond carrying 
out orders and drawing their salaries, they have no part or lot in the 
administration. Men who do the same work should be placed in the same 
rank without any distinctions being made on the ground of race. The 
present practice leads to discontent and irritation. The new rules about the 
Provincial branches of the Public Works and the Telegraph Department con- 
tinue and extend this mischievous principle. There should be one Service 
for all, however differently it may be recruited.” : 


28. The Shri Saydji Vijay refuses to agree with Government’s opinion 

on the Native Press of this Presidency, expressed in 

Adverse criticism on their Administration Report for 1908-09 and obser- 
the remarks on the Native yes:—Government’s remark that the effect of the 
Press 1n the Bombay press prosecutions was wholesome in putting an 
Government's Adminis- effective check on the Press of this Presidency on the 


brat R t f : ; 
ar a *" whole cannot be taken astrue. With afew exceptions 

Shri Saydji Vijay (41), the Press of this Presidency has always been loyal | 
17th Feb. and has always expressed its views with sobriety and » | 


moderation ; and consequently there was no neces- 
sity whatsoever to put a check on it. Again, Government's remark that the 
moderate and influential section of the Press does not condemn the Extre- 
mists in sufficiently strong terms cannot also be taken as just. The greater 
part of the Presidency, and especially Gujarat, has no sympathy with the 
Extremist cause, and this has been so clearly proved by the Surat Congress 
that it requires no further proof from the Press. The Press, however, cannot 
be tied up by any fixed rule. Its duty is to show the real truth, plainly and 
boldly. Government sometimes do not like this plain-speaking and consider 
it to be harmful to their interests, but it is a mistake tothink so. The Press of 
this Presidency even while adversely criticising Government's policy is 
actuated by no other motive but that of pointing out the right path to them. | 


29. Wevery gladly welcome the daily Gujardti Rdshtramat. Since 
1907 the English and moderate newspapers: have 

. been impressing on the minds of the people 

rahe Bahieat “Y™ the ~enormities of the leaders of the Nationalist 
YE bet : _ party. To .correct this popular misconception 

_ ane oe, tae teh Mr. Tilak felt the need of a daily Nationalist 


newspaper. He was arranging for a daily. when he 
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on launched against him’ was brought 

nat made its appearance.’ ‘The Modenstéedt 

‘back a daily newspaper; but their 

hy We find: no. adequate words to congratulate the 

lhireraat who within two years of their existence have 

‘come forward with a Gujarati edition. The Bombay Samdchdr, the 

es amehed, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sdnj Vartamdn have been in 

ithe hands of Parsis. Their tone is very conservative; so they cannot be 

in sympathy with other provinces. The Gujarati language has been 

‘murdered by them. To attract subscribers they publish trashy matter which 

‘a thonghtful reader scarcely relishes. Their example is followed by the 

‘weeklies ; consequently the Pressin Gujarat is far behind the level attained in 

Bengal, in Madras, in the Deccan and in the Punjab. Serious subjects are 

rarely discussed, and trained editors engaged by few. ‘T'o improve the tone of 

the Gujarati Press a Gujarati daily was badly needed. We hope our Gujarati 
brethren will heartily patronise this new daily. 


30. “Ifthe Mahrdtta journalists of a decade ago had but focussed 
their means, their energy and intellect in a spirit of 

Proposal for a Native co- operation, we feel sure that we would have 
Press Association for rendered by this time a far better account of ourselves 
ey to ry the rm than we are at present able to do. But now that 
v5 Sisliranat (47), 1th Bengal has opened our eyes in the matter by 
Feb., Eng. cols. starting a Press Association of its own, we trust 
shes Maharashtra will not lag behind........... In a sense 

the struggle before the Indian Press is going to be afar more difficult one 
than that which the British Press has passed through. Greater the reason, 
therefore, why Indian publicists should at once realise their precarious 


existence, and the necessity for mutual co-operation .” 


31. Asthe new Press Act will entail the forfeiture of the money 
security and the confiscation of the Press for voicing 
PMs yes A pep Moana our honest convictions on public matters, we shall 
Dida Mak cease from passing any criticism on Government 
Rdshtramat (47), 10th. Measures. We shall, in future, confine ourselves 
Feb. to historical and philosophical disquisitions and 
leave our readers to form their own opinions on 
the politics of the day. In our opinion Government have committed a serious 
blunder in passing the Press Act. We do not, however, wish to come in the 
way of their following their new policy the inadvisability of which is sure 
to be found ‘out in the long run. Should anarchical outrages continue to be 
perpetrated in spite of the silence of the Nationalist section of the Press, the 
authorities will find themselves in a very awkward position indeed. 


Legislation. 


32. “ Absence of reverenceis not the worst sin of which certain papers are 
found guilty. Recent events have showed that they 

: disseminate doctrines which are dangerous to the 
won be xed ad peace of the country, if not to the stability of the 
East and West (4), for British Government, and that they are either directly 
Feb. or indirectly responsible for what are called ‘ anar- 
chical’ crimes........... The Government has at last 

been forced to realise the necessity of relying more on prevention than on cure. 
‘That the Government has shown a great deal of forbearance, and has never 
legislated in advance of the necessity, is obvious on the face of the history of 
the last three years........... Intelligent observers of the agitation of Lord 
Curzon’s time were struck by the strange disparity between cause and effect, 
between the char of the unpopular measures and the persistence and the 
bitterness with which the Viceroy was attacked. The palpable excess of the 
effect ‘over the cause must have aroused suspicions of the existence of other 


\ 
4 


factors behind the apparent explanations of the unrest. | Thése factors have 
gradually developed themselves and spread, and they are visible in their 
naked ugliness now that the foam on the surface, which may have been 
caused by certain unpopular measures, has subsided, and the constitutional. 
reforms have placated the majority of the critics of Lord Curzon’s rule....... 
When attempts are made to tamper with the loyalty of the army, the 
Government cannot afford to show forebearance, nor has it shown much in 


the past. When newspapers are engaged in exciting ‘hatred or contempt’. 


against the Government, however, it has been very slow to put the law in 
motion, for the obvious reason that it is not always easy to convince a tribu- 
nal that a particular piece of composition is not intended to ‘ obtain alteration 
of the measures of Government by lawful means,’ but to bring Govern- 
ment into hatred or contempt....... To render the Government odious in 
the eyes of the people one need not justify unconstitutional methods of 
agitation. Sir Herbert Risley has enumerated some of the allegations 
often made in the Press, which, if not individually, at least in their cumulative 
effect, are calculated to produce in the minds of the unthinking and 
the ,impressionable a feeling of hatred against the Government.......... 
Sir Herbert might have prolonged the list of such allegations which one finds 
in newspapers of a particular sort. On the other hand, some of the specimens 
quoted cannot, when they stand by themselves, be excluded from the purview 
of legitimate criticism. A learned doctor said at the Medical Congress held in 
Bombay last year that the public works are indirectly instrumental in spread- 
ing malaria. ‘The monographs prepared by Government officers relate how 
indigenous industries have succumbed to foreign competition under the 
policy of free trade. His Excellency the Viceroy himself has regretted the 
effects of a godless education. ‘To complain of heavy taxes is the privilege 
of the citizens of every Empire. These statements cannot be said to transcend 
the bounds of legitimate criticism, if their object be, as far as possible, to 
obtain a mitigation of necessary disadvantages or evils, or merely to reflect 
philosophically on the inevitability of hardship and suffering in a world of 
imperfections. When a writer, however, improves the occasion and insinuates 
that a Government, under which such things happen, is not worthy of our 
allegiance, he misuses the liberty that is given to him of influencing the 
opinions of his fellow-creatures by means of literature. The probability of 
newspapers in British India fomenting disaffection towards Native Chiefs is 
rather remote. ‘lhe opposite danger is more probable. Shortly before the 
introduction of the Bill in the Viceregal Council, the Government published 
more than a score of replies received from the Chiefs to a letter addressed to 
them last year by His Excellency the Viceroy on the subject of suppressing 
sedition and anarchical crimes. The Chiefs recognised that the spread of 
anarchical doctrines was a danger common to the paramount Power and the 
Princes : they stated what they were prepared to do in their own territories, 
and some of them suggested what might be done in British India as well. But 
they denied that the danger had up till now appeared in their territories. The 
fact is that the so-called anarchical crimes do not seek to put anend to all 
government, or even monarchical forms of government. They are directed 
against a particular race, and irrespectively of race, against all Indians and 
Europeans who are instrumental in bringing the offenders to book............ The 
remedies now devised may be said to be drastic in the sense that they are 
likely to operate effectively and quickly. But the new Act takes away no 
liberty of expression that is already possessed. It places no fresh restrictions 
on the freedom of the Press, except that Native Princes are also protected 
from the mischief to which the Government of British India lay exposed, and 
blackmailing is penalised. The principal change introduced by the Act 
consists in the method of punishment and the punishing agency, rather than 
in the abolition or curtailment of any right connected with the liberty of the 
Press. It was conceded by nearly all members of the Legislative Council, 
non-official as well as official, that an effective means of controlling the Press 
had become an urgent necessity, and when it is remembered that the Indian 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council declared that he was proud to 
have assisted in the framing of the measure, no one will be inclined to charge 
the Government with needless repression of legitimate activities.” 
con 2337—7 | : 
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ardti papers. of the wok, in discussing. the: 
Pree ¢ witha. degree of warmth, unani-: 
usly declare that the measure: was undertaken: ‘by? 
to authorities. at the dictation of Anglo-Indiam 
| opinion, and remark that while the Act has caused: 
OD, * ‘no small flutter in the dovecotes of Indian journalism, 
the Anglo-Indian coterie has gone into raptures over 
"18th Feb. : - Jain it inasmuch as jt is quite safe from official interfer- 
Tr: ‘18th Feb.; Navsdri ence though the wording. of. the Act. obviously 
Patrika (81), 13th Feb.; guarantees no exclusion to it from its operation. 
Rdjasthdn (86), 12th Feb. ; The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha. Gazette deplores 
raga Prakash (82), -that the Indian community should have been reduced 
eb.; Kdthidwdr 
Times (10), 16th Feb.; *° such a condition of helplessness by the. wicked 
Broach Samdchér (67), 4oings of anarchists as to debar them from protesting 
17th Feb. against .a.mischievous piece of legislation which: 
Qyitals refuses to make any distinction. between the good 
and the bad among the exponents of native thought. It. protests that the 
Press Act should have afforded protection to Indian Chiefs whose rule in 
the majority of cases is anything but satisfactory, and observes that Govern- 
ment ought not to have interfered with the freedom of the Press in regard 
te Native States without obtaining from several of them a guarantee for 
conducting their administration on lines beneficial to their subjects. 
[The Praja Bandhu remarks that by means of the Indian Press Act the 
Government have for ever silenced their subjects and erected heavy 
impediments against a free ventilation of their grievances. It controverts 
Sir Herbert Risley’s statement that the Indian Press has never indicated 
any healthy tone in its. criticism during the past 75 years and apprehends 
that the power given to the Executive of adjudging any writing in the Press 
seditions would be misused and misapplied according to the whims and 
caprices of officials. The Shakti objects to the measure zn toto and states 
that the much-talked of Indian Reforms were undertaken at such an evil junc- 
ture that at every advancing stage, the freedom of speech and writing hitherto 
enjoyed by the Indians has been more and more curtailed and controlled. 
The Gujardt writes:—If Government hope. by these means to put 
down anarchy in the country we have notaing more to say. It would be in- 
opportune and inappropriate to make any comments on a measure wherein 
according to the authorities lies the best interest of the Indian people. A 
writer may be candid and may have honest intentions, yet his writings seem 
dangerous to Government. Under these circumstances we shall cease passing 
any criticism upon their acts. The Gujardt has done sufficient service to 
Government as well as to the people according to its lights. Whatever was to 
be told has already been told. .The people do not stand any more in need of 
exhortations and advice. If, as Government think, the extinction of extre- 
mist newspapers would bring about the death of anarchism, we shall be glad, 
as nothing is more painful to the country than this wicked spirit. Govern- 
ment is all-powerful. In consonance with their wishes we hand over the liberty 
of the Press tothem. Adieu to thisliberty! The Arya Prakdsh is pessimistic 
about the success of the measure and regards it as superfluous because of the 
series of enactments placed on the Statute-book during recent years. The 
Jain washes its hands of political matters and proposes to confine its columns 
to the consideration of social, religious and similar subjects. The Navsdri 
Patrika declares that-unless the causes which lie at the root of the present 
strained relations between the rulers and the ruled are eradicated, Government 
should not hope to arrest the growth of this poisonous movement by muzzling 
the Press. The Rdjasthdn and several other papers of the week express views 
more or. less similar to the above. ]. 


84, “ ' Whatever the provisions of the Act in other respects, it cer- 
tainly no more ensures the unfailing discovery of the 

*Mahrdtta (11), 20th editor or the contributor. Even when a security is 
eb. _ cols.: Kesari Provided for it does not prevent a bogus printer or 
28), 15 Feb. : Kalpa-. publisher frofn coming forward any more than 
wru(125), 15th Feb. | Act 25 of 1867 could. have done. If substitutes 
- .¢ould be found where personal suffering is concerned, 
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surely they could be found where a mero money security was tobe exacted: 
But the chief distinction between Act! 25° of: 1867 and. the new Act. is 
that while the former i# orphan is a preventive Act. The former 
requires the proof of guilt'’before punishment is awarded; the latter wants 
no such proof; it starts with the. presumption that every publisher and 
printer is seditious and exacts from him .a penalty in anticipation. Ag 
such. the new Act contravenes the elementary principles of .criminal 
law, and thus stands condemned as an unjust legislative measure.” [The . 
Kesari writes in a similar strain and observes:—It is perverted justica 
indeed to ask every one to furnish securities because the real offenders cannot 
be got at. Itis something like setting fire to the forest because nothing 
could be bagged during a hunting expedition. Some beast of prey may 
be caught in the conflagration. But what of the innocent beast which will 
be burnt to death? ‘The presses already in existence are required to furnish 
securities after the first offence. It is strange that new presses and papers 
should be made to give securities because they are born late. It is quite 
contrary to justice to demand securities, as a preventive measure, before any 
offence has been committed. Government seem to be tired of even the 
semblance of any legal ties. The Honourable Mr. Sinha, for instance, 
avowed that Government could not launch as many prosecutions as they 
desired because of legal restrictions. Editors bound hand and foot are now 
asked to fight with armed bureaucrats! And again, will this law put a stop 
to anarchy? Even official members were not certain that the Press. Act 
would have such an effect. The non-official members, notably Mr. Dadabhai, 
clearly laid down that anarchy had very little to do with the Press and that 
gagging the Press would not remedy the evil atall. The law was passed 
evidently to curtail the liberties of the Press. Anarchism was cited as. @ 
convenient reason to silence public criticism. We are prepared to fight 
anarchy in co-operation with Government. But the measures adopted should 
not hurt our self-respect. Ji Government want to spend more on the Police, 
we are quite willing to consent to it. But Government should not hesitate 
to satisfy the rising aspirations of the people. But Government want to do 
nothing ofthe sort. They do not desire the discussion of even ordinary 
political topics in the Press. Government do not make any distinction 
between the Moderate and Extremist papers. All are equally deemed unde- 
sirable by them. Government wanted to pass such a law and they have done 
it taking advantage of the difficult situation created by anarchical outrages. 
We suggest that united action should be undertaken by editors and printers 
to méet the law. The Kalpataru writes:—Though most of the wise heads in 
India recognise the necessity ofa law like the one now passed, still they 
think it most undesirable that it should deal the same measure of justice 
to the innocent as well as to the guilty. But that is what the new Act does. 
There are thieves, robbers and murderers in every society. Suppose a 
government with an eye to future offences decrees that securities for good 
conduct should be taken in connection with all new born babes, how ridicu- 
lous will it appear? But the new Act is drawn upon similar ridiculous lines. 
One is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the Act is primarily intended 
to stop all criticism of the acts of the officials. If any newspapers remain alive 
hereafter, they will be able to do nothing more than to publish news and that 
too of a quite harmless character. | 


30. The provisions of the new Press Act are opposed to the avowed prin- 
ciples of the British administration of justice inas- 

r we (160), 14th uch as they vest important powers in the District 
Magistrate who, however careful he may be_ in 
making use of them, will bea perpetual source of dread to the Native Press and 
thus a veritable sword of Damocles will be kept hanging over the head of the 
newspaper editor. It is really to be pitied that a belief should prevail that 
newspapers are in a measure responsible for the anarchical outrages in. this 
country. The suggestion that the operation of the Act should be limited to 
three years would have had, if adopted, a very beneficial effect on public 
opinion, but unfortunately it was rejected and thus the Statute-book has been 
sullied by an Act. that will stand as a reproach on the progressive policy. of 
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| ~The: Act may “be rendered. inoperative in course of 
‘all the same it: will Menace. to the liberty: of 
din India. sh Wilk nbw be the duty ‘of newspapers to be: guarded:in 
ir’ he 1 of Government measures and officials. The officials, we hope, 
40 oaiekigaantive all honest oriticism as’ disloyal or intended to stir race 
a Or else all newspapers will have to stop publication and the 
et of the people will, it is likely, be diverted into secret channels much 
tothe detriment of the country’ s interests. .We hope Government will see 
their way to repeal the Act when it is thought to be no longer necessary. 


36. The sword of Damocles has at last fallen over the head of the Indian 
a Press and a stigma has been put on the proud name 
2 | Gujardti (29),18th Feb, Of England whose vauntings in regard to’ independ- 
oe Pdrsit (37), 13th Feb. ence are well known. She has falsified her boast by 
snatching away the liberty of the Indian Press and 
placing before it the black Act which is ever to strike terror in the minds of 
its conductors. Phosrnix-like, the Press Act has risen from the ashes of the 
long defunct enactment of 1878. It remains to be seen how long the present 
Act continues to stigmatise England’s glorious traditions of independence. 
The form given to the measure at least makes it certain that in respect of the 
presses and newspapers to be started hereafter the authorities will deal with a 
high hand. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons attached to the Bill it 
has been assumed by Government that the Press in India stood in need of a 
muzzle as its vapourings stirred up anarchism intheland. This is a discovery 
as remarkable as that of the North Pole by Dr.Cook. Moreover, we do not think 
that by the Press Gagging Act the object the authorities have in view will be 
attained and that.the spirit of anarchy will disappear from the country. The 
Press has been the mouth-piece of the people and has been truly reflecting 
popular opinion, but henceforth its writings breathing independence will cease. 
No one will dare to speak out the truth and in course of time it will come to 
be believed that Government have no wish to know the truth. The result 
will be that public feelings being suppressed will find vent in secret, and it 
will be indeed fortunate for India if the consequences do not prove far more 
disastrous than those anticipated. We entertain not the slightest hope that any- 
thing good will come out of the present measure. ‘There has been a consensus 
of opinion that the despicable and abominable wickedness of spirit that is 
being displayed in some quarters will never bring about India’s political 
salvation. ‘The view has been repeatedly and persistently proclaimed by us 
and others and yet the Government of India have laid aside the truth and hit 
upon means least likely to remedy the crying evil. The root cause of the 
whole mischief, as declared by the Honourable Mr. Malaviya, was Lord 
Curzon’s autocratic rule and, according to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the 
scurrilous effusions of the Anglo-Indian Press. It will thus be seen that the 
remedy applied by Government is hardly compatible with the disease. If by 
repressing the vernacular Press Government think of popularising the British 
administration, no more grievous blunder could be made by them. The 
fearless reflection of popular feeling in the Press places an inestimable source 
in the hands of Government to know the true bent of the public mind. If, 
however, a few journals which have been boldly criticising the acts, measures 
and the general policy of Government are found to be thorns in the official side, 
and as a punishment for the acts of.these guilty few Indian journals are to be 
entirely suppressed, we have nothing more to say. But we do not think the 
officials would be so thoughtless. We make bold to observe that tne Govern- 
ment having no popular element in it whatsoever would fail to administer the 
country ina satisfactory manner without the aid of the Press. Popular 
organs have been proclaiming from the house-tops the need of conducting the 
, administration of the country on the lines of representative Government, 
ut the advice has been scoffed at and a ruinous policy of repression has 
steadfastly been pursued. Think of the ruin to which sections 124A and 153A 
of the Indian Penal Code and Act VIII of 1908 and Act I of 1910 are likely 
to reduce a printer, his whole kith and kin and his.employés; The black 
Act is like a dangerous demon. Will Lord Minto be satisfied by this demon 
_ étampling the liberty of the Press under foot? [The Pdrst welcomes the 
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amendments made by the Select Committee in thé Indian Press Bill and 
whilé commenting on the stringency of the measure sees therein nothing to 
terrify the conductors of honest journals.] 


37. “ The repressive laws, which have been enacted for the purpose of 
dealing with treason and violence, have failed to 
Sdnj Vartamdn (40), achieve their essential purpose. Successful pro- 
12th Feb., Eng. cols. secutions have been undertaken by the authorities 
for seditious writing, and the offenders have been 
duly punished, But sedition, nevertheless, is rampant throughout the land ; 
the base and ignoble section of the Press still revels undeterred in its 
campaign of calumny and race-hatred and the forces of disorder have grown 
more virulent and aggressive. The punitive measures have failed in their 
principal object—they have not deterred the anarchist or the revolutionary 
in his infernal course.......... ‘he spirit which we deplore, and deplore most 
in its fatal effect upon the student class, owes its origin to the dissemination 
of seditious literature, and the new Act proposes to suppress and punish it. 
This is an object in which we are all vitally concerned, and we fervently 
hope that it may be secured in an appreciable degree by the new Act........ ; 
Everything will depend upon the way in which the new law is administered. 
Even a good law becomes harsh and oppressive if it is ill-administered. A 
gratifying feature of the Act is that it does not confer any powers on the Police, 
as in France or Austria. Provided that the new measure will be worked 
with perfect justice and a wise forebearance, it is not calculated to interfere 
with our liberties, or to put any restraint upon publications. It cannot 
touch honourable publicists and honest criticisms.”’ 


38. ‘ That a day of repeal for the new Press Act would come and that 
the measure would eventually meet the fate of 
Indu of Bombay (8a), discredited burial which its elder brother of Lord 
14th Feb. Lytton’s regime kas met, is our sincere hope and 
firm conviction.......... All we have to regret is 
that the elected representatives of the people did not do their best to 
ensure the repeal of the Act by having it put on record that they solidly 
stood against it. Not only did they fail to discharge their duty in regard to 
voting, but, we think, they failed to perform duly even the lighter work of 
exposing the hollowness of the official positions and arguments.......... What 
could be the reason of this lapse? We can imagine their frame of mind. 
The facts that sedition is still rampant, that there are inveterate sinners 
amongst’our newspapers that are not cured by successful prosecutions and 
that some kind of influence must be exerted by these sedition-mongers on the 
youths out of whom anarchists spring up:~these facts must have heavily 
weighed on the minds even of men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and Rao 
Bahadur Mudholkar.......... Details they sought to improve, and failing in 
that, they gave up their opposition. And the irony of the situation is that 
for this even they have been patted along with the whole-hogger supporters 
by our friends of Anglo-Indian journalism ?”’ 


89. ‘ Before the public could haveany reasonable opportunity of discus- 
oe sing the New Press Bill, the Government of Lord 
er ig pee Minto has rushed it through and placed one 
(70), 29th Bed, SNE: CO’ more drastic law on the Indian Statute-book...... 
It is true that there have been no less than eight murders and two or three 
attempts to take the life of high Government officials ; but we are unable to think 
with Government that these murders and murderous attempts were directly 
traceable to the excesses of the vernacular Press....... Human nature is such 
that it does not brook criticism and with very large powers at one’s disposal 
one may be tempted to use if.......... The legislation already in force was 
quite sufficient and drastic and no new fetters were necessary...... . Amongst 
the non-officials, the Honourable the Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s speech 
was most thoughtful and outspoken. The whole country is grateful to this 
member for the strenuous fight he has fought for the Indian journalism......... 
Time alone will show whether the Act will attain the desired end.” 
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0: “From th ie point of ‘view ‘of’ the managers of the existing presses the 
MOLY aes new Press Act is certain to be productive of one 
od. eae en. Beod result.: The: deposit clause of the Bill will 
: Eng. cols. der the growth of printing presses to no little 
Er oy eet extent. Printing’ presses had recently ‘been. spring- 
a Hike mushram pxowthe. Any one who knew something about the art 
ow types and had a little money could set up a press. 
[eG However bad the management or the quality of the work turned out, people 
ga Saree were not wanting who would run to these presses with their manuscripts of vile 
> Glee contents which no respectable presses would print. The Press Act will most 
ag probably help to end the days of such printing presses of doubtful reputa- 
tion. And this certainly is not a small gain.” 


41.. The weekly Rdshtramat publishes a cartoon representing the 
Indian Press as a lion the teeth and nails of, which 
Rdshtramat (47), 21st are being removed by Government officials with the 
Feb. help of the new Press Act under the orders of Lord 
* Minto who has a damsel named ‘ Liberty of the 
Press’ on his lap. The letter-press beluw the cartoon puts the following 
words in the mouth of Lord Minto:—‘I refuse to give my daughter in 
marriage to this lion unless it is rendered harmless.’ 


*42. “One of the greatest obstacles to progress in Fombay has been the 
want of a good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and the Municipality. Itis not our intention 
ee ee — here to enter upon a detailed history of that mis- 
Dares (37), 20th Feb understanding or to apportion the blame. What we 
Eng. cols. ” would draw attention to, however, is that the old 
awkwardness still remains—-the long-standing lack of 
apprehension of one another’s feelings and uncon- 
cern with one another’s convenience which have in the past wrought so 
much soreness. It is not very,long ago that Sir George Clarke’s Government 
asked various public bodies for their opinion on a comprehensive scheme for 
improving Bombay. The Municipality, on that occasion, delayed their consi- 
deration of this important matter so long that it annoyed the Government and 
caused a friction between the two. However, the Town Planning Bill has 
4 come up for consideration, and the Municipality i is again asked for its opinion. 
, This time the opinion is wanted in considerably less time than it takes to get 
a reply from Government on any subject whatsoever, and Government 
might not have been in such ahurry aboutit. The Municipality rightly 
replies to the fact that it has not the necessary time to consider these weighty 
matters, though perhaps it might have been sent a fortnight earlier. There 
seems to be no desire on the part of either to find a modus vivendi, and it is 
Bombay which suffers.” 
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a *43. ‘Experience has shown that the operations of the City Improve- 
es ment Trust have not been as satisfactory as they 
t Gujardti (29), 20th might have been, that the interests of the poorer 
s Feb., Eng. cols. population have not been well attended to, though 
the Trust was created primarily with that object, 

and that the legislative creation of a separate and independent body a led 
to friction and conflict of ideas and interests and entailed waste of resources 
which might well have been averted by conferring the powers of the Trust 
upon the Bombay Municipal Corporation with their vast municipal establish- 
ments in working order. We hope that the serious mistakes that were com- 
mitted in the conception of the City Improvement Trust Bill and in carrying 
out its provisions in the absence of a comprehensive survey of the conditions 
and requirements of the city will not be repeated in connection with the Town 
Planning Bill. The first essential of success of the new legislation would 
= bé to invest the Bombay Corporation with the necessary powers in the 
3 interests of the harmonious working of the new legislation as well as those of 

ie economy. In our judgment it wotld be anomalous to entrust the duty of 
ea carrying out the purposes of the Bill to the Improvement Trust or to a hybrid 
fe Committee of ‘members representing the Corporation and the City Improve- 
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ment ‘tact when the. ‘Gorparation, representing oa..ib.2 5 all the ‘ishportang 


interests in, the. city, can, well:be.trusted. to $o,discharge.the duties and responsi- 
bilities : thati:may: be imposed by the new .Bill..,, After .all, every legislative 
enactment and its practical execution must not. be out-of ‘harmony with the 
views and interests.of those whom it is calculated to affect in a vital manner, 
The creation of a new executive body will necessarily involve conflict. of 
ideas and interests.. ‘he Corporation, the Trust and the newly created. body 
or Committee are bound to come into conflict.on some. question or other, 
Such a conflict ought to be avoided, and the interests of harmonious 
working and economy and the necessity of rapid execution demand‘not the 
creation of a third wheel but that the necessary powers should be conferred 
upon the Corporation. We hope the Bill will not be rushed through the 
Council without giving adequate opportunity to thé public and the Corporation 
to express their views at least’ upon its leading provisions after careful 
consideration.” 


._Hducation. 


*44, “ The short but very suggestive and thoughtful address delivered 
by Sir George Clarke as Chancellor of! the University 
Comments on the Convo- was influenced in its conception by the events of the 
cation addresses of the day....... His Excellency’s utterance was conceived 
Chancellor and the Vice- in such a commendable spirit of calm dignity, quiet 
Chancellor of the Bombay .. i ath d po a th a 
University. simplicity and modesty, and genuine sympathy an 
Gujardti (29), 20th Feb., @@rnestness that it ought to attract general attention. 
eet ae Last year we suggested that the Vice- 
Chancellor’s address should be translated into the 
principal vernaculars of the Presidency in simple and popular style 
and distributed broad-cast in schools, and we have to repeat the same 
suggestion in regard to the address delivered on Tuesday last by His 
Excellency and by the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar. The 
keynote of the Chancellor’s address was his earnest desire to impress 
upon the rising generation of educated Indians the necessity to realise 
the importance of ‘sound thinking’ which was impossible without a 
genuine desire to ascertain facts and to analyse statements, and the vast 
complexity and far-reaching character of the issues that Young India is 
confronted with. ‘The ignorant and misguided fanatics who pose as patriots 
and talk about swardjya to the young as glibly as they would ona most 
commouplace subject will find in His Excellency’s speech profoundly sugges- 
tive observations the full significance of which not even many graduates will 
‘be able to comprehend at a glance unless they seriously apply their minds to 
the study of the tremendously difficult and complex problems which the 
Chancellor had in mind in making those observations. India is no longer 
isolated from the rest of the world. Commercially and politically it has now 
been drawn into the vortex of world-politics. The British Empire is one of 
the mightiest forces in the modern world, and it is not every school-boy or 
college student or even every graduate ‘that can easily grasp the full signifi- 
cance of this proposition. But no sound thinking regarding the present and 
the future of India is possible without a thorough comprehension of this great 
truth........... His Excellency’s observations are a complete answer to the 
mischievous and ignorant fanatics who are seeking to bring about the ruin of 
promising youths by working upon their impressionable and immature minds. 
The advice proferred by His Excellency has been given in all due sincerity, and 
we would earnestly ask our readers to study and ponder over the Chancellor’s 
address with that anxious care and respectful attention which it richly deserves 
at the hands of all thoughtful people.” “The key-note of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
address was his earnest desire to impress upon the younger generation the 
incalculable importance of self-control, self-discipline, reverential obedience 
and in fact of reverting to the spirit of ‘the old Aryan system of education, 
domestic or otherwise, as well as upon parents and guardians the sacredness 
of the obligations that lies upon them to attend to the upbringing of the young. 
..eeee--» Teachers and professors have students under their supervision, only 
for a short time, and though they can do a good deal by their personal influence 
to mould the character and ideas of their pupils, the home and the social 
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bees 


os nn and af ling which ‘prompted it.......... As to the Vice-Chancellor’s 


tor ; the. formation. of the character. of. 
larly glad that the loatned Vice-Chancellor ; 
? traditions in this respect, because 
rt have emmy raatly but persistently endeavouring during 
8 to enforce the same lesson upon the rising generation and 
of ‘the noisy patriots of the day. We do not think that at least in 
pment schools and colleges religious instruction can be imparted or can 


“much use. The undue relaxation of domestic and social and religious 
Binoy has brought in a number of evils.” 


*45. “The recent assassinations and the anarchic teachings of which 
they are the outcome have acutely raised the question 
Indian Social Reformer 8 to the effect of modern education in India. 
(6), 20th Feb. We say acutely, because there have always been 
persons to cry down the policy of Indian education 
as being responsible for many evils. The present situation has been very 
favourable for‘the birds that love the twilight’ to disport themselves. 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar set himself to stem the torrent of vilification that 
has been let loose on the educational system and its products. He did not 
deny that there were defects in the system, but, on the whole, he maintained, 
what every unprejudiced person must admit, that education had raised the 
moral and intellectual tone of the people. We are especially glad that he 
repudiated the absurd theory which has been spread assiduously by Indian 
and English reactionaries that the secular character of our education was 
the cause of the present troubles. There is a reaction perceptible against 
this wild allegation in the writings of influential journals like the Times of 
India and the Pioneer, and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar’s criticism will, we 
trust, prove the final blow to this unfounded statement........... Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar’s position is briefly this; the school and the college are not 
primarily or chiefly responsible for any defects that may be noticeable in our 
young men. lit is to the influences of the house and of the community that 
we must look for their main causes............ Sir Narayan Chandavarkar has 
made it impossible for any of us to ascribe in our self-righteousness the 
blame of our boys’ ill-education to the school-master. Not even if angels 
from heaven were to become masters in our schools, can boys brought up in 
homes where their elders know nothing of self-control, methodical work and 
reverence, be transformed into models of these qualities. The action of 
British influence on India has tended to become more and more exclusively 
political and, according to a well-understood principle, the reaction has tended 
to be on the same line. The first generation of educated Indians was within 
ear-shot of the generous aspirations for them proclaimed by Macaulay and 
Bentinck; the present generation has sprung up in the days when British 
imperialism began to be self-conscious with self-consciousness of early, inconsi- 
derate youth. By and by, it will be realised that imperialism and imperious- 
ness are two entirely different and opposite ideas.......... Hducated Indians 
cannot be absolved from all blame for letting society drift while they were 
busying themselves with politics. But they had some excuse in the change 
of policy which was inaugurated in Indian administration and which was 
signalised by the forced retirement of the late Lord Northbrook from the 
Viceroyalty.” 


46. *‘ His Excellency the Chancellor contented himself with a short 

| address to the new Graduates, dwelling with becom- 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), ing emphasis on the need of their using their 
Lith Feb. Eng. ~ oy > knowledge and opportunities as befits men to whom 
*Kaiser-i-Hind - iu of is assigned the rdle of playing torch-bearers to a 
Bombay 3a), 17th Feb., benighted people.......... His Excellency was indeed 
*Rast Goftdr (89), 20th conscious of the risk of his advice being resented 
eb. by some of his hearers; but his appeal to them to 
believe that he spoke to ‘them only as their friend 

gna earnest well-wisher, and as one who had behind him long years of 
strenuous efforts along many lines of attivity, providing wide experience of 


inen and affairs must have convinced them of the sincerity of the good-will 


speech, it-might be well said that.it was much more than a Convocation 
address dealing with the work-of the University. It was, as the Honourable 
Sir Chandavarkar’s all public utterances are, a sermon on pure living, high 
thinking and faithful discharge of public and private duty........... While 
discussing the results of University education amongst us, and analysing the 
several alleged causes of the failure of the alumni of the University and the 
products of the educational system to rise equal to their duty, the learned 
Vice-Chancellor mercilessly dissected the plausible theory of the absence of 
religious education in the school curriculum, which is believed to be the root of 
the mischief.” [The Kavzser-1-Hind also writes in a similar appreciative tone. 
The Indu of Bombay writes:—" The main dictum of His Excellency the 
Governor’s address was his caution to young men lest they form hasty opinions, 
while the most suggestive part of Sir Narayan’s speech was his disquisition on 
ancient Indian ideals of life, education and culture. The most valuable of 
his exhortations was that, if the bringing up of our rising generation is to be 
put upon the right footing, the means adopted to that end must be based 
upon a broad and harmonious co-operation between the parent, the teacher 
and the leading men of society.” The Kdst Goftdr while complimenting 
His Excellency the Governor on his speech, complains that it did not contain 
a statement of his views on the education question’ which is being debated 
upon in the Senate. | 


47. The main portion of the addresses of the Chancellor and the Vice- 
ee are Chancellor at the Convocation was taken up with the 
a ee “Heb: Tine, «iscussion of the question of the prevailing unrest 
Jamshed (33), 16th Feb, 12 the country and with the evil effects of misleading 
writings and speeches upon the tender minds of 
young students. The treatment of the subject was in every way worthy of 
the occasion. ‘The Vice-Chancellor gave an effective reply to those who have 
been blaming the present system of education for the prevailing unrest and 
rightly showed that it was not this system of education, but other extraneous 
influences that were responsible for the shortcomings of present-day students. 
The Vice-Chancellor expressed his agreement with the suggestion that 
has been made in some quarters that students should not be allowed to read 
newspapers. While we are prepared to accept this proposition as regards 
school-going boys, we cannot accept it in the case of College students, who 
have to equip themselves for the battle of life and cannot, therefore, afford to 
remain ignorant of what is going on around them. We would suggest that 
they should be allowed to read papers, but that at the same time care should 
be taken to prevent them from being led astray into forming unwholesome 
opinions. For this a debating society might be started in Colleges where 
they should be made to discuss and study, from all points of view, current 
topics under the guidance of their professors. This course would also serve 
to prevent them from feeling annoyed at the Government Resolution prevent- 
ing them from attending public meetings. The remarks made by Justice 
Chandavarkar in connection with the proposal to impart religious education 
are very sensible and thoroughly expose its impracticability. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed considers His Excellency’s speech as full of sound advice to students, 
but protests against the whole class of students being considered insensible 
to good advice. In its opinion there is only a small class of students who 
resent good advice and the existence of this class is due to the absence of 
proper home education. 


48. ‘The Chancellor’s address was entirely devoted to advice such as 
atti Mideate @) the times we are passing through demands.......... 
19th eb P ’ No nobler and more helpful advice was ever given 

to critics than that contained in the words of 
Marcus Aurelius quoted by His Excellency: ‘The salvation of life is to 
contemplate every object in its entirety, and see what it is in essence, 
and what is the formal element in it, and what the material.’ It is by 
forgetting the formal element and being occupied too exclusively with the 
material that criticism often becomes captious, that great issues are not 
comprehended and small issues obscure the vision. But an object cannot be 
seen in its entirety without patient study and a mastery of all facts. Perhaps 
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isp the entirety where great and complicated questions are 
ty often sees more than the actors in the drama of 
y history.. Yet to guide without knowledge is like building 
. It is too true that young men often resent advice, but not 
given in the form and on the place adopted by His Excellency. All 
thoughts disarm resentment. Great thoughts that are incwWecated upon 
‘the young are often remembered even more usefully by the old. They sre 
like the peaks of mountains: their. universal and commanding nature is 
manifest more from a greater distance and higher altitude than from the 
proximity and bottom of the elevation. Since at least the days of Plato the 
supremacy of the enduring form over the changing material has appealed to 
the imagination of all thinking men as a great. truth which not only pervades 
all processes of Nature, but commands the whole field of human activity.” 


*49. “Sir George Clarke’s address at the Convocation of the Bombay 
University this week was brief but pregnant. It was, 

Pdrsi (37), 20th Feb., moreover, in a certain degree unexpected. At a 
Eng. cols. time when the whole University curriculum is being 
overhauled, and when the Governor himself, a distin- 

guished educationist, is taking a very active interest in its affairs, some more 
or less conventional essay on education might have been expected, but 
Sir George Clarke instead devoted his address to the offering of some paternal 
advice to the new graduates. Sir George Clarke pleaded for a more critical 
examination on their part of great national questions, subjecting them to the 
same searcking tests as accompany every scientific research, instead of the 
blind acceptance of doctrines which may often be attractive without being 
well founded. It has sometimes been suggested that a harmless brand of 
politics be taught in our schools and colleges—something after the manner 
y of the ‘antidote’ pamphlets published by the East Indian Association......... 
if Sir George Clarke points to a more excellent way, the training of the critical 
H faculty; and with his usual tact and force he quoted what one of our own 
prophets also.has said, ‘A critical enquirer is one who does not accept an 
account of an occurrence just as it is presented to him, whether orally or in 
writing. He subjects it to certain tests calculated to prove its truth or 
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otherwise ’. 


. *90. “The Annual Convocation of the Bombay University was held last 
Mahrdtta (11), 20th Tuesday, when Sir George Clarke delivered a short 

Feb address of pregnant words of advice to the newly- 
fledged graduates in the capacity of their ‘friend 
and -well-wisher.’...... ... His Excellency advised the young men assembled 
on the occasion not to form hasty opinions without considering the facts 
= concerned but to acquire habits of sound thinking.......... The young men 
a just out of the University should think deeply before allowing their 
a imagination to be swayed by the glamour of ideas, from whatever source they 
y _. Might issue, from the official or the Indian publicist, which ignore the great 
: “and perhaps the awful truths of the situation. This piece of advice is 
3 important and wight be borne in mind even by our public men, several of 
whom accept, as an undisputed fact, everything that proceeds from the official 
q pen or falls from the official lips. When the individual ceases to think for 
“Ks himself, neglects to seek for facts, and allows his mind to be dominated help- 
By lessly by some glib tongue or skilful scribe—be the tongue or the pen an official’s 
or Anglo-Indian or Indian publicist’s—he abnegates, to use the words 
of His Excellency, the dignity wd the responsibilities of his manhood and 
will be led sheep-like. Independence of thought and freedom of judgment 
are two great virtues whose importance can never be  over-stated. 
Ee The Vice-Chancellor’s address which was cast in a highly literary mould 
ae. - g@nd was pitched in a high keyhad a good deal to do with the present 
oe situation.......... He doubted the efficacy of religious education as a 
remedy against the present state of things. But he contended that all 
depended on the manner of teaching religion.. He styled putting the 
ee, Gita into the hands of the young ag” absurd. Because it was too difficult, 
Bree and even. grown up men could not thoroughly understand it. Besides. 
ee there was the fact that the Gta had been perverted by designing persons to 
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their political ends! Therefore, would say Sir,N...G:. Chandavarkar, beware 
of the. Gita!. We gravely doubt the validity of the reasoning adopted by the 
‘Vice-Chancellor.. Because the teachings of sacred .tooks are perverted by 
scheming persons, is the book itself to be proscribed ?.......... In certain 
quarters a great deal is being said againstthe Gita and its alleged perversions ; 
and we regret that a highly-gifted person like Sir Chandavarkar should have 
added his: voice, perhaps unwittingly, to, the tumult. If you perceive the 
perversions of sacred teachings, openly declaim against them, correct them, and 
give out the true meaning; but for that silly reason to prejudice the cause of 
the spread of sacred teachings would be as foolish as it is harmful. ‘The cry 
that the present-day students are lacking in discipline, reverence for elders and 
self-control, finds itself echoed in the Vice-Chancellor’s speech. It was being 
argued some time ago that all this alleged degeneration was due to the news- 
paper-man and the demagogue politician. But the Vice-Chancellor throws a 
new light on the matter. He says the parent and the guardian have under- 
gone a degeneration which is only reflected in the case of young students. 
We are not prepared to believe that the wholesale charges against students 
are quite true. We do no; believe that from the moral stand-point of view 
the present-day student in the average has gone lower than the average 
student twenty years ago. ‘The students have devcloped a critical faculty 
and do not show an inclination to accept things without inquiry. But assum- 
ing that students are lacking in the qualities complained of, the reason is to 
be found not in their degeneration but in the torrent of irreverence set up by 
the social reformers in the latter portion of the last century. Almost every 
thing Indian—our religion, our ancestors, our sacred institutions, our people, 
and elders—was being spoken of in an irreverent tone. This contagion 
naturally spread to the student-world and affected them, and might be found 
lingering here and there. But we may state that a healthy reaction from 
the spirit of irreverence towards things Indian is to be found in the modern 
Indian student. If this it is that is styled irreverence and indiscipline, we 
have nothing to say against it. As a matter of fact we do not believe there 
is much truth in the wide assertion about the lack of discipline as such in the 
present-day student. An outburst of youthful exuberance here and there is 
not in itself sufficient to condemn the whole class. ‘This cry against youthful 
indiscipline arose only in recent years, and evidently has its origin in a desire 
to restrain that student-world from developing a sense of public spirit 
which had been dawning upon them of late. It dates from the famous Risley 
Circular. We are hearing of indiscipline often almost on these grounds and 
on no other. ‘These considerations lead one to doubt seriously the truth of 
the assertion about the lack of discipline in the average student.”’ 


ol. “We know a drink-shop requires a license, a shop for selling 


opiuin, ganja, tobacco and like substances requires 

Alleged injustice toa % license, a shop for selling firearms requires a 
High School at Rajkot un- license, and that keeping firearms in a private house 
der private management. also requires a license. We learn from Kathiawar, 
*Gujardti (29), 20th however, that a school is apparently treated there 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Indu of like a shop for selling intoxicating drugs or 
Bombay (8a), 18th Feb. = dangerous weapons. A well conducted private 
High School like the Souradshtra High School 

of Rajkot is just now passing through a crisis: in consequence of such 
crude ideas prevailing there.......... In November 1909, Mr. Hill wrote to the 
Managers that it had been represented to him that there was no room for two 
schools in Rajkot, each suffering in efficiency by the existence of the other, 
and called for their remarks on the need for retaining the Sourdshtra High 
School. The Managers replied in an elaborate representation, showing that 
the Sourdshtra High School was in fact managed by a very efficient staff and 
with up-to-date requirements and reforms, and that, therefore, there was every 
need for the existence and continuance of the school. They further pointed 
out that in accordance with the established policy of the Government, the 
‘Sourdshtra High School, as a private and unaided school, deserved to be 
given preference, and that the Managers of the school were prepared 
to take upon themselves the management of the Kathiawar High School. 
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a here’ came .a bolt from the blue. The Managers 
«scan ‘were: informed that the | permission given by 
beet ses the High School classes: was withdrawn |! 
d: There was no re in 1501 of any 

| Ldetne‘been sented by Colonel Kennedy.. No permis- 
on + <capplied for or granted. On an objection having’ been 
taker iy cabal a it‘had been clearly and emphatically explained to 
him that no license or permission was needed for a school and he had readily 


ment te been laid down in as emphatic language as it can possibly be, 
ae and’ it has repeatedly affirmed that private efforts in education should 
a | be respected and. stimulated. The present Director of Public Instruction 
' only lately declared in a speech at Ratnagiri that the Government still 
adhered to that policy. Thus whether on the ground of principle or 
% expediency, the threat administered to the Sourashtra High School is 
:* altogether unbecoming and undeserved. If the Kathidwar High School is to 
a be maintained, let it be kept up by all means. Butin saving it let not the 
a Sourdshtra High School, which is a noteworthy fruit of most praiseworthy 
self-sacrifice and disinterested enthusiasm in the cause of education, be 
victimised. It certainly deserves a better fate.” [The Indu of Bombay makes 
similar remarks. | 


52. “It is understood that the Hyderabad High School, if abolished, will 
be transferred to Larkana because Larkana needs it 
Necessity of aGovern- more badly than Hyderabad. We do not, however, 
ee 5 ro a) School at wish that Hyderabad should be deprived of the Gov- 
ot a (58) ernment High School, because the need for it is more 
5th Feb., Eng. cols. ' urgent in Larkana....... A new High School should 
be established here. Cannot the mighty Government 
do that? If Government have a mind to give a High School to Larkana, 
surely funds will be forthcoming. Where there is a will there is a way. 
This district, which is certainly more paying as regards land assessment, 
should not in fairness and justice be left to starve in education. If hitherto 
it has been neglected, that is no reason why it should continue to be 
neglected.” 


Railways. 


03. “In spite of enhanced fares and fast increasing traffic the N.-W. 
; Railway are in such desperate straits that they are 
Complaint of race- trying to save money by sending men belonging 
ay tring on the N.-W. the signalling staff on forced leave without pay 
Sind Journal (20), 10th What is perhaps more remarkable still is that it is 
Feb. fs the low-paid Indians who are being thus treated in 
the name of economy, and not the better paid EKuro- 
peans and others........... The whole trouble has arisen from an excessive 
desire to entertain on the railway, on yrounds purely of racial sympathy so 
far aS we can see, many more EKuropeans and Eurasians than are needed or 
p can be provided for........... We have no fault to find with a certain amount 
a of racial sympathy even in a business concern.......... But if the managers 
, are sensible they will not overstep the limits and make the concern bank- 
rupt.” 


Municipalities. 


*54. Commenting on the increase in the legal expenses of the 
Bombay eggs gan the Kaiser-1-Hind writes :— 

“It cannot be gainsaid that the advice of the 

sag pt Solicitors is sought by the present regime in the 
penditure of the Bombay Municipality when such a course could easily be 
Municipality. avoided. If the Corporation run their eyes over the 
-  Katser-i-Hind (34), list of important cases placed before the Presidency 
alae diam one cols. "Magistrates and the higher tribunals, they will 
hoe niet perhaps find that the number of cases thrown out 


‘accepted the explanation as satisfactory.......... The policy of the Govern- | 
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and the number decided against the Municipality equals, if it does not 
preponderate over the number decided in favour of the Municipality. There 
are always two parties to a quarrel and we feel persuaded that if wisdom and 
discretion, and not red-tapeism, were the guiding light of the Municipal 
administration and if those authorised to apply for the Municipal Solicitors’ 
opinion referred to analogous opinions. decisions given in the past by 
Municipal lawyers and law courts, not only would the applications for advice, 
but the prosecutions also, be considerably decreased.” 


95. “Anincrease in tram-fares following upon the increase in railway 
rates will be aserious strain upon the purses of the 
middle-class people, and yet in all likelihood the 
change will be sanctioned by the Corporation. When 


Comments on the propo- 
sed increase of fares by 
the Bombay Tramw ays 


Company. the Manager of the Tramways Company approached 
Oriental Review (13), the Corporation with a request for permission to 
16th Feb. increase the rate of fares for certain distances, the 


press and the public raised a strong protest against 
it. The matter was referred to the Tramways Committee, consisting of some 
of the well-known verterans of the Corporation, and the public, therefore, 
reasonably hoped that the proposed change would not be sanctioned. This 
expectation is likely to be frustrated, for the Committee, with one noble excep- 
tion, has expressed itself in favour of the Tramways Company on the plea of 
helping it to tide over its initial difficulties. We do not think the Company 
deserved any such commiseration as the Committee has chosen to bestow upon 
it. Hven the signatories of the report have to admit that the Company lacks 
many conveniences essential to the public and has hitherto remained deaf to 
all cry for reform. Of course, the Committee has limited the period of the 
change to two years, but it may well be doubted whether the public will ever 
see the restoration of the old fares after they are once allowed to be increased. 
The public ought to feel deeply thankful to the Honourable Mr. Manmohan-’ 
das Ramji, the only doughty champion of their cause, who has not been 
taken in by specious pleas and reasonings and has strongly protested against 
any yielding to the demands of the Tramways Company.......... We hope the 
Corporation at the time of considering the report will not lightly adopt it, but 
will go deeper into all the questions concerned, and follow Mr. Manmohandas 
in strongly protesting against any additional burden on the people in the shape 
of increase of fares.”’ 


596. It is a matter of regret that the Tramways Committee of the 
Corporation has, regardless of the convenience and 

Sdnj Vartamdn (40), interests of the Bombay public, supported all the 
dl ea om vo demands of the Tramways Company. If there is 
16th Reb sb >’ any Committee which has disappointed public 
expectations more than another, it is the Tramways 
Committee. The Committee which could afford to remain in a lethargic 
sleep while the Bombay public were crying themselves hoarse over their 
countless grievances has now awakened at the instance of the Managing 
Director of the Company only to add to these grievances. ‘The burden of the 
preposed raising of the fares will fall heavily on the poorer and middle classes, 
who are the least fitted to bearit. The only gentleman on the Committee 
who has properly voiced public feeling is Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas Ramji and 
the proper course for the Corporation is to act upon his suggestion and 
refuse the Company’s request. [In the next issue the paper continues :—The 
Committee has founded its recommendation upon an apprehension that a too 
strict enforcement of the contract of the Company with the Corporation 
would eventually mar -the public interests. They have alluded to its 
embarrassed pecuniary condition. But it is none of their business to go into 
the monetary condition of the Company which over and above the Tramways 
business, carries on other private business such as supplying electric power for 
lighting, &c., over which neither the Corporation nor the public have any 
control whatsoever. The proposed increase has at present been sanctioned 
for two years only, but there is no guarantee that at the expiry of this period 
the Company will have bettered its positior, and that it will not come back 
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™ ve do rot setemytting new in them, as 
the ry o before the Electric Tramways were 
ne ‘3 ms oo? oy Poduced.’: {The Domoay 'S von the other hand, approves of the | 
-. - Gommittée’s recommen ws of the fact that such big enterprises 
pave always in’ their) beginni: mio: pass through difficult times ;:and if in these 
ny is ‘not’ helped by the Corporation the only result 
hive to stop working altogether. | 


ree ty C2 Native States. 


57. “The Kathidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette regrets that there is no 
Central Association of the Indian Princes, at whose 
Suggestion fora Central meetings they may exchange opinions on their admi- 
Association of Native nistrative measures andthrough which they may bring 
vs we under the differ- their grievances to the notice of Government, and 
dal Se Kdthidwdr and Mahi @=horts the Chiefs of the Kathiawar, the Rewa Kantha 
Kdntha Gazette (76), 13th nd the Mahi Kantha Agencies, the last especially, to 
ta Feb. form a central Association which can command some 
a respect, and to whose representations Government 
2 cannot but give proper consideration. It then suggests that in the beginning 
the objects of the Association should be (1) to strengthen the ties of loyalty 
to the Crown, (2) to represent to Government their interests as a class and 
questions of their dignity and prestige, (3) to obtain the right of sending their 
representatives to the Legislative Council, and (4) to put into effect measures 
of social Reform, national progress and spread of education. Such an associ- 
ation, if goes on, will not only safeguard the interests of the Chiefs, but lend 
valuable assistance to Government. The paper then deplores the ‘abandon- 
ment of the idea of creating Advisory Councils of Native Chiefs, and 
* blames the Political Agents for it. | 


. SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Mriental Translator to Government. 
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Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th February 1910. 
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Comments on the treatment accorded to the Bengali deportees during 
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now released . ‘ ° . ° ; ; ‘ ° : ‘ 
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Indians in Anglo-Indian newspapers. 
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bound to succeed as against the Executive . 
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rudeness to Indians 
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tions of society in the Western nations . ; . 

Extremists will only exchange their methods but will not give up 
their principles . 

Government partly responsible for the alleged sedition in the Zenana ' 

It is impossible for one nation to attain stecetil under the s#gis of 
another . ' 

The anti-Indian legislation i in South Africa is uniting Indians of all 
castes and creeds . ; : : . : 

The spirit of self-reliance must actuate all Indians : 

The writings in the Anglo-Indian Press form one cause of the present 
unrest in India ; 

Comments on the conduct of the students of the Glasgow Unive: esity in 


passing a vote of censure on their Rector, Lord Curzon ; 
Council Reforms: Comments on the Bombay Government’s reply to the 
Parsi community re separate representation . : : 
Egypt : Comments on the assassination of Boutros Pasha i Ae: , . 


Excise : Comments on the — Report for 1908-09 ‘ 
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: THe 
(As tt stood on the Ist January 1910.) |. -, 
i ; | il «3 cana a 
. ie . " ‘ 
c seo Oe } : j ; hieks oe 4 ae ‘3 . ane ". Circula- 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion 
; ENGLisH. | | pees i" 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... »| Weekly ... .»-| Charles Palmer, coe 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...; Do, ode sco] D0. oo ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44... eof 800 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona oe »«»| Daily oes ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 .., oe 600 
can Herald. Peas 
4 | Hast and West... ...| Bombay ... oe ) Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P, ; Pérsi;| 1,000 
55. 
5 | Elphinstonian ... eae]. Sa bee ---| Quarterly ... sco] EEOR EF. B. VROORR: POts: 4B ce one sae 
6 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do. * ... | Weekly... ...| KAmaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. oes we ie ove ...| Dehramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee .»-| Monthly: ... ...| John Wallace, C. EH. ; Englishman; 50....) 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi ... ooo] Weekly a ...| Chainrdi Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 
10 | Kaéthiawar Times... ---| Rajkot... »++| Daily eee ...| Jamndaddés Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. ; 
11 | Mahratta ie .»-| Poona a o-| Weekly... ...| Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khéddilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. | 
12 | Muslim Herald ...  ...| Bombay ... — ...! Daily «ee eee Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 | Oriental Review ... oe: ooo §=—_s eos Weekly ase ...| Rustomji Shdépurji Mistri; Pérsi; 40 _... 700 
14 | Phoenix... ees | Karachi... .--| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 56... 850 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ...  ...| Daily ws «eee | KAwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 aa 400 
and Military Gazette. 
- 16 | Purity Servant... | Bombay ... -++| Monthly ... .».| Waman Saddshiv Sohoni; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times wee a eee oo-| Weekly a. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 -...|- 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Lo. aa -++| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... sa cia 
Magazine. | 
19 | Sind Gazette ...  ...| Karachi .. — ...| Daily we =~ eee Mrs. J. E. Tate! European;44 ... 0 «. 500 
- 20 | Sind Journal see ..-| Hyderabad o+| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times ace | Karachi ... — «+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay ... -+-| Quarterly ... .-.| Prof, P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 385... oes 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
23 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ase »«+| Daily one ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 .../ 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat ove ---| Surat eee >| Weekly... ...| Bai Mének, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 5CO 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
25 | A’rya Prakésh ... -+-| Bombay as. i” Seen ...| Maganl4l Raj4r4m Vyds; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
| : min) ; 41. | See , ‘’ 
26 | Broach Mitr’... --| Broach axe ea” Ee ee ...| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
- 97 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad wl- Do. ase. nael Narotsimdds Prdnjiwand4s Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
28 | Deshi Mitra sce Gee “eel De vee —>s ees | Maganl4l Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 
| : or ea | nia) ; 87. - ae ter dens | OB 
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ae 7: heme cine, 2” esr ee yak ~ < ki es , 
< Bs 5 oie = - n cep eee eee Weekly eee eee 
Bi; : 30 1 eee Surat eee eee Do, eve eee 
ba x, | 81 eve eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee oes 
ae $2 eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. “eee ees Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Pérsi ’ 50 vee 800 
S 88 — Do. ..  «|Daily =... — ..| Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,; Pérsi;} 4,400 
84. 
o4 see eee Do, ese eee Weekly eee — Framji Cawasji Mehta > Parsi ; 60 = oa 2,000 
85 ve} Rajkot 3 . «| Do, ese — oe» Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oes ose 200 
86 «| Do, sve see| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
87 ove «| Bombay... ee} Weekly. ... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34...) 2.000 
. 88 at «| Ahmedabad wn oe ove ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 81. 
39 | Rast Goftdr oe | Bombay ... ol De 06 ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzbdén ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
40 | Sénj Vartaman ... sve}, DO. ace ...| Daily ove ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Gandhi;) 4,200 
Parsi ; 43. 
41 | Shri Sayéji Vijay... ...| Baroda... —...| Weekly... ~—«.| Mdnekl4l Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 
ie ! 42 | Suryi Prakish ... _...| Surat ts wt DO, Sod ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anoio-Manra‘rat. 
Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 
43 | Dnydnodayi ‘ii ...| Bombay ... .0| Weekly ... | 2 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48$ ... aa ia 660 
= 6 Rov. Tukaram ; 55 
s 44 |Dnydn Prakish «.. ...|Poona ... «| Daily oO ee See eS Se: 8,000 
“4 (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
45 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... oof Dow ae col WOU © sce, hee Do. do. ---| 2,700 
- 46 |Indu Prakd4sh .... .-.| Bombay ... -++| Daily ne ...| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company,| 1,500 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
| 47 | Rdshtramat ove oct Do. ais sccl ‘D0. eee ...| Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
: ‘ ’ pawan Brahman). 
Y 48 | Subodh Patrika ... .».| Poona = ...| Weekly ... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
‘ ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 
ha : 49 | Echo cee +e ev] Bombay ... ...| Weekly...  ...| J. O. F’. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... .../ 1,000 
s | . 50 | O Anglo-Lusitano... - oh co oni ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
a 50. 
sae 51 oO Goano eee eee ete Do. eee vee Do. eee ees F. Pr. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 =e hea 1,000 
s ANGLO-Sinv1. 
| 52 | Al-Haq .... ove -++| Karachi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and] 1,500 
| Abdul Vahaébkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
ie . Muhammadans. 
PS } 53 | Ldrkéna Gazette ... -»-| LArkdna (Sind) ...| Do. eee .».| Premchand Isardas Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
os: | _.- : 24, 
; 64 | Muséfr ... ... -...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. +» oe | Kesandds Bhawdndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ...| 1,800 
65 | Sind Patrika eve .».| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ove ...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 850 
56 pec eve «= eve ~=—S soe Sukkur (Sind) _...} Do. eve eee] Virumal Begrdj; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...| 1,000 
; 57 |Gookhree ...  ..._...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. - ..  ...|Jamatmal Ldélchand; 87 ... ww. ... 400 
Z Anaro-Terxav. 
$8 | Andhra Patrika ......; Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ss. rome Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
: . man) ; sda 
EineuisH, Mana’rat anp soi 
ct GozaRra‘Tr, % 
Aas er ; 
--* 80 | Hind Vijays =... Baroda. © ...| Weekly. ©] Dhybhdi Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
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Akhbér-e-Isl4m 
Amrit Mani 
Baroda Gazette 
Bharat Jivan 
Bharat Vijaya 


Bombay Samachar 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash ... 


Cutch-Kesari 

Din Mani ... 

Gujarat... 

Islam Gazette 
Jain Vijaya 


Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartamdn 


Kathidwar 


Kantha Gazette. 
Kathiawar Samachar 


Khabardar 


Lohana Samachar 


Loka Mitra 


Navsari Patrika 


Navsari Prakash ... 


Political Bhomiyo... 


Praja Mitra, 
Praja Pokdr 


Rajasthan 
Advertiser. +» 


Samalochak 

Satsang ... 
Satya Vakta 
Shakti ose 


Surat Akhbar 
Swadesh Mitra 
Udbodhan ... 


Vasant  ... 


Hinpt. 


Bharat... 


and Mahi 


and Indian 


Bombay ose 


Bombay ... 


.| Rajkot ove 


Baroda _... 
Bombay  ... 
Baroda =... 
Bombay ... 
Broach... 
Ahmedabad 

Bombay .... 
Broach... 


.| Nadiad (Kaira) 


Amreli 
State). 
Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira eee 


Sadra ‘ea 


Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay ... 
.| Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 


Navsari eee 


Do. _ 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat — 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay exe 
Surat ao 
Bombay ... 
Surat sod 
Baroda — eee 
Karachi... 
Ahmedabad 

Do. 
Bombay ... 
Do. eae 
Do eae 


{Baroda- 


Weekly... 
Daily ove 
Quarterly ... 
.| Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly = as. 
Daily eee 
Weekly... 


.| Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 
Do. eee 
Do. ose 
Do. eve 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly om 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 

Bi-Weekly ... 

Weekly... 
Do. ove 

Tri-Monthly 

Weekly we. 

Fortnightly 

Weekly .. 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 


Monthly ... 


Do, eee 
Weekly  ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly  ... 


qee 


.| Damji Ravji Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswél 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 s.. 


.| Harivallabhdas 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eee 99 


Kazi Ismail Kd4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Javerbhai Daéddbhdi Patel; $ Hindu 
(PAtidar) ; 39. 
Daéyabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 86. 

Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ve 


Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Bania) ; 33. 
Nathalal Rangildds (Bania). 


Fulchand Bapuji ; 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohanla4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméali| 
Bania) ; 27. 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 


56. 

Motilal Chhotéla4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 

Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


Parekh ; 


Neorkha4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; @9. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; 


Hirdl4l Vardhamdn Sh4h (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilél Chhabaérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 
Chunilal] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


(Das| 
Hindu 


Parsi 48 eee ho 


Keshavl4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu 
Shrimé4li Bania) ; 44. 

Manvantrai Madanrdi Rayji ; 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


henseecanaad Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 des 
d 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 


Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 
' Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bdapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


nee Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
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Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai ws 
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mae ee , ; 
WARTS on me Weekly ... =. Dees) _ Godiytppe Basrimars ; Hindu 150 
Of é- “ud id eee)’ u a ; 3 
ee Do Bindu ‘Nérigan ‘Mutdlik Desai; Hinda| 1,000 
(Vaishnav W Brahman); 86. 
Do, ove ...|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 600 
man); 25. 
Wp Bijdpur 6 Dow A wee <i Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
Tr ¢ man); 42. 
id Dharwar 4... ~...| Dos... ove) Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
| (Vaishnav Brdhman). , 
208 |Loka Bandbu ... ...| Do.  .. «| Do. «: — «s.| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu| 250 
‘“ | | . eee | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
one 104 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do. vee ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasé4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Pees Brahman); 44. 
went 
me 4 : 105 j Arya Vaibhav... _ ...| Jalgaon... ...| Weekly ... os eccees | eee 
4 ) 106 | A’rydvart ... ove .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. eee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
" desh), vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
u 107 | Bakul oes 08 .».| Ratnagiri ... ses] 00, _ ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 
5. | 108 | Bhala ove oe seo] POOMB aes .».| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
oe : month, Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
109 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... .»-( Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
1 pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
vo ~ 110 | Belgaum Samachar ..-| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... ose pony rs Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
man); 44. 
Bs, 111 | Chandrakint ©... __...| Chikodi(Belgaum).) Do. ... _...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu| 100 
| Pam : (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
| 112 | ChandrodayA ...- ...|Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ... _...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ;Hindu(Chitpdwan| 150 
a giri). Brahman) ; 44 
118 | Chikitsak ... eis ..-| Belgaum ... ap aoe ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi; 35. 
114 | Deshkdlvartmaén ... ...| Hrandol ... eso] - DO. vie ae soeees ove 
Be 115 | Dharma .... eve ..-| Wai (Satdra) . | Monthly ... ...| Késhinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
me, Brahman) ; 45. 
Pa : 116 | Dhdrwar Vritt... .--| Dharwar ... | Weekly... veoh fe = Shahane; Hindu. (Karhdda Brdhb- 450 
7 : man) ; 33. 
117 | Dinbandhu sco, ‘oee] BOMMDAY eee] - DO. ees ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 
7 118 | Dnydn Chakshu ... -+-| Poona ia ont ae es ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
“4 rd Brahman) ; 50. 
119 | Dnydn Sagar eee .--| Kolhapur ... ooo] DOr pee ...| Vishnu Vithal ne | ; Hindu (Séraswat 300 
ee * “4 | Brahman) ; 
8 \ 190 | Yithés Ganarahe ... 5 tie on oak Monthly i ...| Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu) 1,000 
a . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
: 121 | Jagadadarsh eee ...| Ahmednagar | Weekly ...| Kashinéth Bahiravy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
ee pit pawan Brahman) ; : . 
ee ~ © 122 | Jagad Vritt ooo §=s ove] BOMDAY ...  ..4 ~Do. oe =» oee| BL EF. Gordon & "hes . 500 
a “493 Jagamitra ... sie ..-( Poona Sai «| Monthly ... ...| Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe.. ees 
194 | Kal... vee ace oa’ “De. ote si) Weekly... ...| Saddshiv Iaxman.-Soman, B.A., LL.B: ;} 10,000 
) a Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
 . ? 125 Kalpatara ... mee sop] EONAMGE  c. deel | ode ..-| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
3 for sy | we b ers “e . Brahman) ; ‘61. 
ew 996 Kémgir Saméchér | Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... — «..| Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu\,.. 
. : 7 lacie ers 3 (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. : 7 
, 127 | Karmanuk... ove ---| Poona ove | Weekly _... ,..| Hari Narayan Apte; on anpewen 4,000 
it ieee 4 +} pee . «| Brdhman); 41. ... 
OO , 498 | Kesari_... og eve] Do. ares ae? eee ...| Krishnaéji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
Bere! oan done . RR Ley +h ee if .| Hindu (Chitpawan.Brahman) ;.36, be 
ny 129 | Khabardér oe | Belgaum ... ;..| Weekly. (Printed| Anant Divakar Gadgil ; —— (Chitpdwan 100 
; Po Modi charac-| Brahman) ; 45. 
per enis bash ay m ; ey vs os ters.) 
Ss 480 oT Samdchér ...| Parola (Hast Kh4n-+ Fortnightly ~  ...} Pandhariudth Balkrishna. Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
: a Oe ae | | *Geah). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
‘$ 
Act 181 Khéndesh Vaibhav wet Wee Dhulia (West Khan-- Weekly * . gee ewe: Yadav Balkrishna Dpdsani ;. Hindu} 600 
Oe ee ie pe |p on ened a , 
on iH be ? Ohad h slaved sett rile Gf Beaters f bode eee " ‘** eee é.22 : ' wp. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


‘Madhbukar... 
Mahérdshtré Vritt 

| Moda Vritt * 
Mumbai Punch .. 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu oes 
Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra ... 


Prabhat... sae 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... eee 
Prakash ... ove 
Pratod = ave ove 


Rashtrabodh sed 
Rashtramat esi 


Rashtrodaya eee 
Samalochak 


Sarika 

Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Saydji Vijay 


Shri Shahu oes 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... eee 
Sumant 
Vichari... cee 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod eee eee 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... ies 
Vyapari ... see 


ee Deo 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay ... 


.| Poona see 


Nasik 20 
.| Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 
-| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| 
desh). 


.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Satara eee 
.| Isl4mpur ia 


.| Baroda 


.| Poona 


-| Bombay 


.| Poona 


-| Bombay 
-| Ratnagiri ... 
-| Sholapur 


Do. 


-| Bombay 


Do. eli 


-| Satara a 


Do. ie 


ove | Pen (Koldba) 


---| Poona 


-| Kardd (Satara) 


-| Kolhapur ... 


Belgaum ... 


Bombay oe. 


oo, Wai (Satara) 


Poona one 


| pur), 


.| Hubli (Dhérwar) ... 


-| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


Weekly .. ~ 
Do, ree 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 

.| Daily ove 

Weekly... 
Do. 

Do. , 
Weekly ° 
Monthly ... 
Weekly 

Do. eee 

Do. eee 

Do. 

Do. ove 
Monthly 
Weekly , 
Monthly ... 

Do, R 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ove 
Monthly 
Weekly : 

Do. , 

Do. a 

Do. 

Do. vee 
Thrice a month 

-| Weekly = eee, 

-| Fortnightly 

‘(| Monthly ... 

® Weekly eee 
Do. eee 
Fortnightly 


.| Lakshuman 


.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


|S. K. Damle ; 
.| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


..,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
.| Mahadev Keshav Kale; MHindu (Chitpa- 


| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Rangnaéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Bhéu Babaéji Lathe; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
.| Shrinivas Bhikdji Sardesd4i; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; . Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavyle; 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
.| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 
-| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Retin 
.| Bhujangrao A 


-| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 


.|Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Déd4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


ZA tentedan Naréyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. . 
Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 
tha) ; 24. 


| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa 


Brdhman) ; 29. 


Chitpadwan Brdhman) ; 89. 
Do. do. 


Ramchandra i : 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44 


Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 


Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


pawan Brahma) ; 49. 


Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 30. 


Brahman) 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 
(1) Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 85. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu ae 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gdaekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). 


pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Brahman) ; 35, 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


ad Leg 
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«| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| ShAms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500. 
: | madan (Abro) ; 24, | 
»»s| L&Atkhdna (Sind) ...} Do. nee ..-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 
»+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... .».| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 - 
| | vee Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... .«-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
Sind Kesari eas .«.| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. eee ...| Chel4radm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 “ 
43, 
4 | Ursnv. | 
> 496 | Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Bombay .. ...| Weekly... _—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
oe om Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. . 
7) . 497 | Keshtol Akhbér ... ...| Do.  ... «| Do. «.. ~—«ss| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nézim; Muham-| ... 
ok aR 178 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbar ind DOs ans we] Daily vee ~—S eee} Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
ae + Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
e Be | Gogana’zt axp Hrevr. 
a : 179 | Jain sa Br ...| Bombay... ooo] Weekly = a ...| Bhagubhat Fatechand Karbhani; Hindu) 2,600 
ae | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
ae 180 | Jain Mitra ee aeeee Oe ocd MEE nce cc] Sal PrasdA Jain. «0... - 000 cco ene -:1,000 
eer. | Mana’rHI AND Ka’NARESE . 
is i 181 | Chandrika ... ove -«.| Bagalkot (Bijd4pur) .| Weekly oe ...} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu ene 145 
ae . | Brdhman) ; 35. 
. Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 
“=... ®... printed in italics. 
ie Waa 50 B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
5. ° __ shove list is printed in brackets after the name. , 
the as pe ' ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ee List of the B bay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 
Me, . the.accent is left out, and the short a (3] = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has | 


one , *~.  ‘pestrstrictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
ok bu oS ‘in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


ie. OMCs DD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
eo are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers ana Periodicals. 


No, Name and Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fiter. a 
. 
ENGLISH. | 
1a | Argus Pasar oat I si —--opeh nn wee enn tre gat ‘a 
8a | Indu of Bombay ... aa ae oe ...| Daily see ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu! 2,000 


(Karahdda Brakmin) ; 50, 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. 


39a | Rashtramat ce eee] Bombay ... see| Daily be is sesews 


i ad ee ee mee 
ea -  —e, ~ 


= 
= 


GUJARATI. 4 


Shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 
90a | Sourashtra ‘on .»-| Amreli baa vil Do. me aia edmued oes 


70a |}Garjana ... ses eco} Ahmedabad .--| Weekly... 


| MARATHI, 


1094 | Bharat Mata vee ...| Islampur . Fortnightly ia 00¢ coe eee 


118a | Chitramaya Jagat .++| Poona ty ...| Monthly... at sauiun ses . 


1194 | Indu Prakash ... .. Bombay ... ...| Daily - .... Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kara-| 2,000 
| hada Brahmin); 50. ° 
158a | Sitaraye Hind .... , Satara nme ...| Weekly oe. jesse ose 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brdhman). 
No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910. | 
The present Editor of No. 56 is Vishindas Panjainmal ; Hindu, 

The Editor of No. 105 is Damodar Laxuman Updasani ; Hindu (Brahmin) ; 50; 200. 


The Editor of No, 114 is Mahaddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brahmin); 36; 150; the paper is irregularly 
published. | 


No. 135 has ceased to exist. " 
The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar, 
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11s 
Oy cae nce ' Politics and the Publié Administration. 0» -..'' 


Be" Taking a broad view of the . situation i in Egypt, one. is. ag ade ly 
met: with points of. rity between the. conditions: 
| : oo in India and th in Egypt, unfortunately not 
i gg on the assassi- xoluding political murders... We are absolutely 
in Mayon Boutros Pasha (ortain that the best sense of the Egyptian National- 
*Mahrdtta (11), 27th ists must be as strongly condemning this outrage 
Feb.; Dnydn Prakésh in Cairo as the best sense of the Indian Nationalists 
(44), 24th Feb. has been condemning the outrages in India from 
time to time....... But in Egypt as well asin India 
those in power have shown an equal reluctance to 
take a broad, thoughtful ‘and unbiased view of the things around them and 
have only aggravated their thoughtlessness by attributing to their political 
opponents responsibility for the outburst of the forces of unrest, which can 
never justly be brought home to them......... . Wedo not know how in his 
report to the British Foreign Minister, Sir Eldon Gorst will characterise the 
present outrage, and how far he will follow the patent tactics of blind pro- 
consuls by drawing the red herring of murder across the line of liberal 
thought about Egyptian affairs. But judging by his latest annual 
report, Sir Eldon Gorst is too weak and unoriginal to get out of the 
ruts of the cant of pro-consular politics. ‘The murderer of Boutros 
Pasha is a Muhammadan. We dv not know whether he is a Shiya or a 
Sunni; an Arab, Mogul or Pathan. But at any rate we may safely say that 
he is not a Chitpdvan Brahmin. This must have come upon some of our 
Muhammadan brethren as an unpleasant surprise, especially those who were 
unfortunately playing the game of exciting racial prejudice since the deplorable 
murder of Mr. Jackson by a Brahmin youth.......... Really; was it not too 
soon for the Muhammadans anywhere to claim that their community would 
ro to the end of its political career without even one stain upon its character 
for constitutionalism, when the whole Muhammadan world from Constantinople 
to Kabul is seething with political unrest? The moral of the latest mishap 
for the Muhammadans is obvious. ‘They should join the Hindus in condemn- 
ing political outrages on the broad ground of morality and humanity, and 
cease to drag in the name of the Chitpavan Brahmin.” [The Dnydn Prakash 
writes :—It seems as if the fanatical young Egypt party is by means of such 
outrages going to help in the inauguration of an era of repression in Egypt. | 


2. While India is passing through a political crisis, the assassination 

of Boutros Pasha in Keypt comes as a disagreeable 

fidshtramat (47), 25th surprise. The authorities in India have in their 
Feb.; Guwardtt Rdshtra- own opinion successfully found out the causes of the 
mat (39a), 25th and 26th SP : 
Feb.: *Rashtramat (week- Tecent anarchical outrages, but though the general 
ly) (148), 28th Feb. public does not seem to agree with them in their view, 
they are fully convinced of the fact that there is 

something wrong in the machinery of Government. Unfortunately those 
whose sight can pierce through the gloom have been debarred from expressing 
their opinions by the Press Act. The murder of Boutros Pasha at this junc- 
ture is likely to set people a- thinking, Anarchy is a disease which is an out- 
come of the sins of commission or omission of a nation, and a casual observer 


who does not go deeply into the matter is likely to ascribe lis manifestation 


to wrong causes. Similar causes are at the root of the outburst of anarchy in 


Egypt as well as in India. India itself must be blamed for adopting the mater- 
ialistic civilisation of the West and contracting the evils following in its trail. It 
now rests with the Almighty to effect the cure. Kigypt boasts of an ancient 
civilisation like India, but its ruler at present occupies no ‘better position than 
an Indian Potentate and the country is virtually ruled by England. The 
Nationalist party is protesting against the occupation of Egypt by the 
English, but their. activities. are stigmatised as disloyal and they are 
alleged to have an influence only ‘with * the younger generation. The 
Moderates in this country will.no doubt be tickled: by the abuse heaped upon 
Egyptian students in a recent administration report.. The Government in 


Egypt has taken care since March: last :to stifle. public opinion by reviving 
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d: compelling: all: ‘newspaper ato: deposit. security. We 

readers to make their own comparisons and draw their own 
ie above: facts. | 
uBhe. 


2s | Gujardtt ‘Rdashiramat.publishes a 

hes tic eekly. Rdshtramat publishes a cartoon 
resenti neta wy smoveniént’ in tas a huge ogress with 
 Boutr 50 Pacha ih her clutches‘and saying: witha grim laugh “Ha! Ha! A 
| big gun like you mast fall & victim to my hunger ! .) 


83, 80. many ‘unavailing protests have been made, and by the highest 
authorities, that sympathisers with the Indians in 
Comments on the debate South Africa are not likely to be optimistic regard- 
in the Imperial gw ing the result of the resolution which the Imperial 
Th Peal eo = Council passed on Friday. Whether the threatened | 
ians in South Africa. 
Argus (14), 27th Feb. | Prohibition of Indian emigration to Natal will bring 
about. the desired result and cause South Africans 
to treat their Indian fellow-subjects with more justice and consideration time 
alone will show. It is a matter for profound regret that such questions as 
are now at issue should ever arise, and, in view of the successful result of the 
attempts to pacify South Africa, there are many who, though entirely in 
sympathy with Indians in the dispute, are inclined to sacrifice them in order 
to conciliate the South African Colonists. That this is a mischievous attitude 
cannot be gainsaid, and we trust in the interests alike of justice and humanity 
that it will not prevail........... In India there has always been a readiness to 
recognise the obligations of citizenship. But it must not be forgotten that 
| citizens of the Empire are not all of one colour or race, and the Imperialism 
; that would exclude those of an unpopular nationality from the privileges of 
: the Empire, while insisting on their due observance of its obligations, is 
counterfeit and spurious.” 
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4. “One does not discover much of reverence or discipline about the 
Pies ae aha ai conduct of the students of the Glasgow University, 
duct of the students of Who have compelled their Rector to resign by pass- 
the Glasgow Universityin ing avote of censure upon him for placing his 
passing a vote of cen- political duties before his duty to the University. 
- sure on their Rector, Even the regret expressed by the Rector did not 
Lord Curzon. satisfy the young men or soften their hearts. In 
ue Wek Spectator (1), Jndia it is the officials that are supposed to be addict- 
ed to the use of the stern formula, ‘no reason to 
interfere.’ In Glasgow it is the students that assumed the lofty position of 
rejecting the apology of a distinguished and superior notable. Imagine such 
a thing happening in India! It would have created a sensation. Parents 
would have bemoaned the loss of reverence and manners in the children. 
Circular letters would have issued from the Education Department, threaten- 
ing to withdraw grants-in-aid from colleges where the spirit of insubordination 
was rampant. Macaulay would have been cursed, Burke and Mill would 
have been anathematised, and every one would have enquired, What next? 
Perhaps in Glasgow too, sage people have shaken their heads over the incident. 
There is, however, one feature of that incident, which is particularly noti- 
Be ceable in'India. In India a man becomes a hero, even in a university, when 
i he devotes himself to political affairs. It is the dissociation of politics from 
e the universities that is resented.. The Glasgow students did not care for the 
Bes Rector’s politics. In Indiathe Rector would have gained sympathy for 
os precisely the conduct for which he lost it in Glasgow.” 


o. “Sir Herbert Risley in trying to justify the Press Bill in the 
Imperial Council complained rather bitterly of the 

ae Government partly res- attempts that were being made to carry the bacteria 
NRE — e _o alleged of sedition and antipathy against the British into 
Hs gia ede ar rode 7 the sanctuary, of the home and the Zenana and 


2st Feb. ; Kesari (128), asked whether the ‘Shakuntala’ of the future was to 


ao 25th F Feb: : be a secre& conspirator behind the purdah, her mind 
as toe filled with bloody thonghts and bitter hatred of the 
Pe alien British. We do not:know what justification Sir Herbert had to indulge in 


guch — speculations, He: failed to cite imeupport any instance of avers 
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attempt to corrupt the womankind of India on the part of seditionists or anar- 
chists: Nor has any. woman figured in any of the numerous cases of such 
crimes that have occurred in Indis, as abettor or active participant. Sir Her- 
bert, probably, had in his mind, the reports that-females in several parts of 
Bengal showed on more than one public occasion a demonstrative sympathy 
with public leaders and at times with young men who have gone to juil in 
connection with the early partition, swadeshi and boycott agitations. The 
question, however, is whether this phenomenon had anything extraordinary 
in it and whether it gave any justification fora charge of active sympathy 
with anarchism against the womankind of Bengal? As practical men let us 
ask if it was possible for the general discontent and unrest in Bengal to 
remain confined only to men when the whole Bengali society was being con- 
vulsed during the anti-partition agitation? How could the ladies remain 
wholly apathetic when their sons, brothers or husbands were swayed by 
powerful feelings and emotions and subjected to a thousand and one attentions 
by the authorities, such as prosecutions, imprisonments and house-searches ? 
Could we expect them to sit-in judgment over the doings of their sons 
or husbands, especially in matters of politics, and to discriminate closely and 
cleverly between what is right and wrong in such matters? The womankind 
of India is no exception to the general laws of human nature. Woman will 
follow man, specially so in India where woman is uneducated and can scarcely 
think for herself.......... We, of course, make a distinction between anarchy 
and sedition on the one hand and legitimate discontent and unrest on the other. 
If in Bengal the womankind is more demonstratively sympathetic with men 
in politics, the reasons are not far to seek. The phenomenon is not so much 
the result of seditious missionary work in the zenana as of several events 
occurring from day to day. And for some of them it is Government who are 
responsible. It is they who forced the partition. And there have been doings 
like those in Midnapur. Could the women there be ignorant of the whole- 
sale arrests made there? Not only were males arrested, but if report be 
true, violence was used in some cases by the Police even against women 
in the zenana. Now, how could the ladies do anything but sympathise 


with the males who had been snatched away from them? Let us also not. 


forget the malpractices of the Muhammadan gundas and the Gurkha military in 
several districts of Bengal. Would it be with any feelings of admiration that 
the women there would view the doings of the Sarkar’s representatives ? No 
seditionist was necessary there to poison their minds with wanton hatred of 
the Sarkar. They were untutgred, impressionable, impulsive beings on whom 
the effect of the events being enacted before their very eyes was bound to be 
of a more permanent nature than on the males themselves. The remedy 
lies not in empty cries of ‘wolf’ but in remedying the situation itself. Let 
all. legitimate cause for discontent be removed, let active anarchists be 
suppressed, let the real sedition-monger as such be punished, but let the just 
hopes and aspirations of the people be graciously respected, and there will be no 
danger of our zenana becoming anywhere the hot-bed of sedition or anarchy.” 
[The Kesarz writes in a similar strain and remarks:—Most of the Indian 
women are ignorant and do not take any interest in politics. They are 
steeped in the cares of the family and their ideas do not travel beyond personal 
comforts. We do not believe that any one teaches Indian women that the 
British Government is responsible for introducing plague into India. But 
even if some women be found silly enough to believe in such an assertion, it is 
due to their ignorance and not to seditious tendencies. But Sir Herbert 
Risley goes further than this and hints that Indian women would form 
conspiracies, prepare bombs and assist their fathers and brethren. He may 
have passed the remark with a good intention, but we cannot but say that it 
is a libel on Indian women. Sir Herbert Risley might be vigilant of the 
interests of Government. But we have to take care of the interests of our 
country and of our gisters along with those of Government. Even if more 
stringent laws than the Press Act be passed, Native papers would protest 
‘against any remarks prejudicial.to.the reputation of India and Indian women. 
It is true that Sir Herbert Risley hopes that Indian women may not turn-out 
anarchists. But the very mention of anarchism with Indian women is insulting. 
con 2387—4 | , 
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dibndate.! Reewo mar tell him plainly ‘that 
eenateses out anarchidal,'they will not bé blind to the 
as: he desires: Probably ‘Sir Herbert Risley desires that 

Ad. tt the’ patriot caught in the clutches of law in a political 
hit Gendinttess not seem to be cognisant of human nature. It is natural 
Be -dot)women:to think well or-ill of Government according as their male relatives 
mee are benefited or imprisoned. Educated and uneducated women mould their 
me ys ‘opinions after those held by their male relatives. Fie upon the education 
‘which is-unable to teach our women to sympathise with the doings of their 
— and brothers !] 


6. Government opine that Extremism has permeated every stratum of 
_Indian society andthat it is their duty to crush it 
.. Itis impossible for one inasmuch as it has led to anarchical outrages. They 
nation to attain progress have only prejudiced themselves. Extremism is no 
Kg a disturbance, butit is an awakening. It constitutes 
Heb. fe ’ the life of the nation and is in consonance with our 
traditions. We have worn the badge ot Extremism 
for the sake of our » country. We do not hate anybody. We have become 
Extremists in order to prove to Government our fitness for self-government. Our 
countrymen have toremain content with the disgraceful condition of being able 
only to clothe and feed themselves. We want them to do something more to 
attain glory and winrenown. We have become firmly convinced that small 
trees cannot flourish under the shade of a big tree. In Kaliyuga it is impossible 
for one nation to attain progress under the egisof another. Self-advancement is 
our ideal and self-reliance is our means. Self-respect has made our hearts throb. 
We feel poignantly the insults heaped on our countrymen. And therefore we 
have planted the standard of Extremism. Government may do what they like. 
We shall also do what we like, within the limits allowed by them. But we 
shall do something. We must develop the powers granted to us by the 
Almighty and remove the obstacles in our way to that end. We should be 
like our ancestors physically unconquerable and incomparable in strength 
of mind. We shall not weep again over our helplessness. We know our 
history, and we swear that if we follow in the footsteps of our ancestors, we 
shall attain glory in future. Extremism is the flow of a living stream. It 
is the sacred lamp burning always near the Goddess of Independence ; and no- 
% body can quench it. It is not due to western education. It is natural. We 
% are quite indifferent t» our personal comforts, We feel that God is at the 
; head of our movement. And who can wrest the movement)from His hands? 
Government know the lines of compromise to be followed at the time of such 
an awakening. But. the world is not made of honest men. It progresses 
always by triumphing over opposition. How can history then be falsified 
and everything settled rightly at this time only? O God! ‘Thy pastimes 
are unfathomable.. 
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*7. ‘‘The interest of the struggle which is going on in South Africa 

ie between race prejudice on the one hand and unselfish 

' The anti-Indian legisla- patriotism on the other is growing in its dramatic 

tion in South Africa 1s intensity. Passive resistance, as Indian Opinion 

oe | one of all gdmits, is now confined to a few Asiatics only, the 

ladian Bockal Reformer majority having either left the country or succumbed 

(6), 27th Feb. to the terrors of the jail. But, as our contemporary 

says, the struggle is producing true men. The latest 

and, in some respects, the most important recruit to the cause is Mr. Royep- 

pen, a Colonial-born Indian, who has been educated at Cambridge and called 

| to the English Bar........... We print in another column the appeal which 

-Mr. Royeppen has addressed to his countrymen on the eve of his conviction. 

Mr. Royeppen is, we believe, a Christian. The Boer has, in the wisdom of 

— Providence, been evidently made the instrument of uniting Indians of all 

ae oreeds in one common bond of natiénality. Let our home-staying millions 

|. er the lesson of the Transvaal struggle, it will relieve them once for all 
. af petty prejudices of ¢aste'and.creed.”” 


. 8. The Praja Bandhu while nipteneliig: gras agreement ogi the 
remarks.of esant. in her. to English- 

cll eid men, .observes:—-The moral.. which: Mrs. Besant 
Englishmen to réfrain has'drawn from the sad incident is. excellent. At 
from-rudeness to Indians. the present juncture: it is the anxious desire of every 
Praja Bandhu (38), one to strengthen-the good relations between the 
20th Feb.; Rdjasthin Wnglish and. the Indians. Even the Viceroy has 


Felts OH, tek aan repeatedly and- earnestly appealed to them to jcin 


hands and to co-operate with each other in every - 


undertaking. The Anglo-Indians, however, seem to be labouring under the 
impression ‘that as theirs is the ruling race they can treat the Indians in any 
way they like and call them ' slaves’ and ‘dogs.’ ‘They even forget thé 
dictates of humanity andthe Christian religion which teaches them ‘ Universal 
Brotherhood’. They treat Indians with contempt, and itis but natural that the 
latter should begin to entertain feelings of hatred towards them. The present 
unrest and the spread of anarchism has much to do with this hatred and 
Anglo-Indians are most to blame for it. The board ‘for Europeans only ’ 
seen on the carriages of many Railways, and the peculiar kind of justice 
administered in cases of outrage upon Indian women and of murders of 
Indian coolies by Europeans, are clear indications of racial partiality and are 
such as to widen the gulf between the two races. In the interests of both the 
rulers and the ruled, it is the duty of Government to compel all Anglo-Indians 
to be more civil towards Indians. [The Rdjasthdn also passes similar 
comments and draws the attention of Government to the writings of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, especially those of the Englishman, the Times of Indva 
and the Advocate of India, on the Chitpdvan Brahmins and the Hindu 
Religion, which, the paper says, have deeply wounded the feelings of the 
Hindus and which clearly fall under section 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. 
The Barcda Gazette also passes similar remarks and observes :—Indians 
quietly bear all such treatment only out of the respect in which they hold 
the ruling race and not out of any fear of them.| 


9, ‘ Yudhishthira’ writes as follows in the Rdashtramat :—India had no 
experience of alien rule before the advent of the 

Brahmins as represent- Muhammadans from the North-West. It would 
ing the intellectual force not have been surprising, therefore, if the Indians 
of the country are bound haq then called the conquering Muhammadans 


eg agen | tie plunderers and robbers. If the people thus looked 


Rdshtramat (47), 20th Upon as robbers had given the Indians the 
Feb. rrght to criticise their actions, how much would 
: it have been valued? It should not be understood 
that India enjoyed complete peace during the pre-Muhammadan days. 
Had there been such peace, had there been no internal quarrels, 
aliens could not have found any opportunity to make inroads into the country 
and create confusion. Then there were struggles going on between 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, representing respectively intellectual and physical 
prowess. When the Kshatriyas got intoxicated with authority the Brahmins 
did not besitate to exterminate them. The story.of Shri Parashuram shows 
this. Brahmins have been accustomed to bring the Kshatriyas to the right 
path on such occasions, first by words, and if words did not serve the purpose 
then by means of arms. And when both these means fail they can call into 
existence new powers to chastise the Kshatriyas. They do not care who 
exercises authority so long as he does it within the bounds fixed by 
the Shastras; but when he trespasses the bounds as was done by the 
Kshatriyas, the Brahmins find it easy to bring him to his senses by all 
the means at their disposal. This struggle between Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya typifies the long standing dispute between the judicial and the executive 
powers in the administration of a country, and just as Judicial authority has 
everywhere won the battle, the Brahmins, as raprepenting the intellectual 
force, are bound to succeed. 


19.‘ Shrikrishna Das’ writes in the course of a further contribution 

to the Kdl :—The secret of the success of the swadeshi 

The spirit of self-reli- movement j in the short period of five, years lies in the 
ance must actuate all spirit of self;reliance”.which is now ing i r 8 ts 


“Rat (20,2068 Feb. Ration, _ All efforts not backéd up bys 


pound to fail; So self-relianée i8 seek 


no a tee eet ae a ee lines titi ie bac 2 ; 


very, lifeo fall movment. Those lacking in self-reli- 

their. aindertaking » The secret of the’ fame which 
rida ughtéa 3rahmin, .has achieved. lies in her 
3 or Feleanelons Abb isnt have: set celininne to achieve. the 
ork: of y! our! motherland: Lietus: remember that Indians 

8 olon T Seceshalianded: Biswas can achieve distinction even 
sacigaplga aoeetsen, > ‘Let. us:have faith that our motherland will give usa 
success if we are self-reliant like him! ‘Let us remember that the blood 
of the old Brahmin heroes is coursing through our; veins. Let us have our 
old history before our mind’s eye and then the heavenly spirit of self-reliance 
must inspire us!» Let us proceed to do our duty and remember the maxim, 


‘man is the master of his destiny’. Then alone shall we truly live! 


“il. There was a time when dazzled ty the achievements of the 
Westerners we looked "down with contempt upon 
Divorce between religion ourselves and our religion. But a change has come 
and every day life is over all this during the last few years. We now 
sapping the very. founda- 444 how hollow is their worldly prosperity, how false 
tions of society in the 
Wankiaie natiora are the showy refinements of their society, how 
Rdshtramat (47), 22nd Worthless are their seeming virtues, and how their 
Feb. national spirit is degenerating day by day. We now 
see that all that glittered was not gold, and have begun 
to look with a suspicious eye towards the claims of the West for the excellence 
of its social and political institutions, and for bravery, courage and high mora- 
lity. The Boxer revolt in China showed how degraded were the morals of the 
Western Nations, while the great war between Russia and Japan has thoroughly 
laid bare their shortcomings. The question naturally arises, what is the cause 
of this degeneration? All this is due to the divorce between religion and 
the conduct in every day life which is taking place in the West which has ren- 
rendered the very foundations of society impure. Individual interests having 
got the upper hand have encouraged the commission of anarchic outrages 
in an increasing proportion, and it appears as if the society is in the end likely 
fo be destroyed thereby. That, however, is not the case with us. Our 
religion lays down the mutual duties and responsibilities of the units of society 
as well as those of the rulers and the ruled, and thussecures the good of the 
nation as a whole. 


*12. “One of the prime causes leading to the present situation in India 

3 ; is the rabid writing in a section of the Anglo-Indian 

The writings in the press in the country.......... As an example of the 
Anglo-Indian Press form spirit of wholesale vilification the following passage 


ee Present from the Madras Times is to be noted :—‘ Sedition 


Mahrdita (11), 27th taken to mean anti-British feeling is the rule rather 
Feb. | than the exception amongst the educated classes all 
: over India......... The feeling is present and is 
given active expression to in every one of the innumerable Indian clubs that 
abound in the metropolis and the various district head-quarters.......... We 
are assured on the authority of those who are occasionally present that they 
would find the most incendiary sentiments expressed not only by hot-headed 
young men but by the oldest and most trusted of Government servants. If 
the words referred to are to be held true, as the writer meant them to be— 
but which we believe. to be only :a tissue of falsehoods—what a strong 
reflection do they imply on British Rule in India! The writer ought to 
have-at least the good grace to see that in his love to fall foul of Indians he does 
not wreck the reputation of the British Government in India. It is a pity 
that the question of Anglo-Indian writings of a mischievous nature was not 
referred to by a lerge portion of the members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, though they rushed to declaim on the alleged license’ of the Indian 
préss, The Hcnourable Mr. Gokhale, however, although he surrendered the 
popular cause, pointedly drew the attention of the Council to this evil, in his 
speech in the Press Bill debate. He pointed to the writings in a section of 
the feripe indian Press as one of the causes of the unrest in the land. He 
y Lord, I doubt if many Erglishmen realise how large’a share 
> writings have had in turning so many of my countrymen against British 
‘seeeeee Many Of Iny countrymen imagine that every Anglo-Indian pen 
writes” 20. Lihue) is dippe in Government ink. It is an absurd ida:, 
7 ll the same.’ And: this “ absurd ° idea gets no small 
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-eredence from the fact that these Anglo-Indian writers offend thé feelings of 
the Indians with impunity. It is time. that Government turned: their 


attention to this cause of the present unrest.” ats 


13. Commenting on the allegation of the Madras Times that even Indian 
Government servants indulge in seditious talk the 
Appeal to Government Indu of Bombay writes :—“ No attack could be more 
to put a stop to thealleged wantonly defamatory and more sweepingly provoca- 
ga attacks on Indians tive, The Indian papers of Madras have-all naturally 
} nglo-Indian news- : ' . 
papers. come forth to protest vehemently against the Times. 
Indu of Bombay (8a), But at such protests the sinner will only laugh in 
24th Feb. his sleeves. The question is, whether the Govern- 
ment will make at least one example to teach better 
manners to scribes of this order? Do notthese papers, weask, actively create 
disaffection among His Majesty’s Indian subjects by such writings? The 
other day, Mrs. Besant published an appeal to her countrymen in this country 
not to disregard the feelings of the people or treat them like beings of 
a lower nature. Of Anglo-Indians as a class it is the journalist who 
requires that advice most badly. If Government really desire to mend the 
present situation, they must first muzzle these organs...... We feel that Gov- 
ernment can no longer ignore the great mischief that these newspapers are 
doing and we wish them to move, and move quickly and effectively.”’ 


14. ‘While the entire indigenous Press of the country has given a due 
meed of praise to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
Alleged bad exampleset statesmanlike step taken by him last week of order- 
by the Anglo-Indian Press jing the release of the nine Bengali gentlemen who 
to the youthful Indian Were deported under Regulation III of 1818, many 
se sey f our Anglo-Indi ies h iticised 
Praja Bandhu (28), 90th O our ngio n¢ ian contemporaries Dave Criticise 
Feb., Eng. cols. this action of His Excellency more or less severely. 
Again, the language used at times by the Anglo- 
Indian Press in connection with the Liberal Ministry as a whole and some of 
its individual members is far from desirable, and can under no circumstances 
be held up as a model to be followed by others. Such language, of course, does 
very little harm to the members concerned, for most of them scarcely care to 
read the criticism. But it is not quite as innocuous in other directions, for it 
has a positively injurious effect upon the Indian youth aspiring to be a 
publicist. He naturally comes to think that since the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers, who very often pose as and claim to be the mentors of the indigenous 
Press, employ that sort of language, he cannot do better than imitate it taking 
it as his model. For thisreason one would not be wrong in concluding that in 
the matter of violent language employed by some of the writers in the 
indigenous Press the Anglo-Indian Press deserves blame to a certain extent 


at least.” 


15. We shall not write any more on political matters till the Press Act 
shackling the feet of editors is annulled. We shall 

Extremists will only concern ourselves only with subjects of popular 
change their methods but education which may lead to the improvement of the 
i iT yl give up their present dangerous situation. We have been forced 
P Korndtak Vritt (102), 0. follow this course for more than one reason. 
o5th Feb. Hitherto those who followed the righteous cause of 
Extremism had to suffer physically. But now they 

have to suffer pecuniary losses. The Extremists are self-reliant but poor 
and cannot afford to pay heavy fines. Moreover, they have not. got the 
opportunity to get the question whether the articles complained of contain really 
any seditious matter, decided in a court of justice. The authority of law 
courts has been transferred to executive officers. The District Magistrate is 
vested with great discretionary powers and given almost a free hand to deal 
with newspapers. Already a great part of our income has been wrested from 


us on the plea that we are Extremists. We do not get any Government work 
for printing and any Government advertisements. The District Magistrates 
can now humble the editors of journals deemed undesirable by them still 
more by requiring them to deposit Rs. 2,000. It depends now: solely: 
on the sweet will of District Magistrates to allow any journals to be published 


or not. And again what is the use of writing on politics? We write on 
political subjects. that Government may bring about administrative changes. 


But now they have settled their policy and. criticisms will have no effect: 
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abe ehernals andthey are ever victorious, “Extremists conside 
bounden duty to spread: swadeshi, boycott, swardjya and national 
+ amongst the-people. Only the methods of spreading them may be 
da, But no one can charge them with having.given up their principles. 


- 
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We. Criticise d the “Press Bill and requested that it should not be: passed 
because it aimed a blow at the principle of independence. As we ,have based: 


ak Bergagends on, self-reliance and obedience to laws, we will not forswear 
our work, even. if a more terrible measure than the Press Act is passed. 
Individuals may be effaced; but principles cannot be extinguished. We 
must do, our duty courageously. We need not be afraid of the Press Act, 
because we will not write on politics. To’ encompass our desired end, such 
writings are not necessary. If we perform our duty as before, these bad days. 
will, pass away and our principles will be, victorious. : 


16. “The silver lining in the dark cloud of deportations was that the. 
deportees were given all due consideration as state 
prisoners and were properly looked after and well- 
dit Wabtctese durin treated. All the deportees who have reached Cal- 
O ratieiiant © cutta have borne willing testimony to the magna-. 

Phenix (114), 19th Feb, Dimous treatment they received at the hands of the 
authorities of their respective jalls......... . In this, 
connection it may also be noted that the creature comforts of Mr..Tilak 
are being properly attended to at Mandalay. In the face of this praise- 
worthy magnanimity on the part of Government it looks hardly consistent 


| Comments on the treat- 
ment accorded to the Ben- 


that other political prisoners should not be treated as first class misde-- 
- Jpeanants.” 


17. The release of the nine Bengali deportees has created satisfaction 

in the Native Press, but is looked upon with dis- 

Government should approval by the Anglo-Indian journals who impute 
ware lee or a reasons of policy to the wise step taken by Lord 
as poem, Ry e  venga's Minto. The Indian public would never for a moment 
Kadl (124), 25th Feb. believe that the high-souled Bengali deportees were 
in any way associated with any disloyal propa- 

ganda. We wish Lord Minto had given out his reasons for the deportation at 
the time of announcing the release as also the changed circumstances which, 


in his opinion, justified the course Government have now taken. ‘The silence 


of Government in this respect has given rise to much misapprehension and 
we hope that the reasons, if there be any, for the deportations will be made 
public to silence the objections raised by the Anglo-Indian papers. 


18. The replies to the interpellations of non-official members in the 
Imperial Legislative Council were not at all satis- 

Comments on the replies factory. Popular opinion is very strongly in favour 
to the interpellations in Of ® mixed Commission of official and non-official 
the Imperial Legislative members for enquiring into the causes of the abnor- 
Council. mal rise mr the prices of food-stuffs. But the 
Dnydn Prakash (44), Honourable Mr. Dadabhai who inquired whether such 
23rd Feb.; Indian Spec- g Commission would be appointed was told that 
tator (7), 26th eb. an Officer with special experience and training 
in statistical matters was better suited for the work 

than any Commission. It is true that a single officer would be able to report 
on the fact -of the rise in the prices, but the question how far the rise is due 
to world factors and how far to local conditions can be better scrutinised by 
a Commission than by any single expert, as it will involve not a mere 
collection of figures and facts but the drawing of various conclusions from 
them. Similarly, the enquiry whether the rise is permanent or temporary 
can be better gone into by a Commission. It is to be regretted that the 
Government refused to place the correspondence between the Secretary of 


acceded to. It is clear why Government should: be unwilling to trust 
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8.0f the continual rise of prices, and its effects upon different classes of 
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State-and the Viceroy, in this connection, on the Council table. Mr. Dadabhai: 
also suggested that Civil Courts should be invested with powers to hear 
objections against assessment of income-tax, but the suggestion was not 


the Civil Courts in this matter. [The Indian Spectator writes :—“It has 
rather a long time for Government to starpthe promised ‘enquiry into the 


ommunity.. The corresponderice that-has passed on this‘subject between. 


\ 


19° 


the Govetnment’ of India and the ‘Secretary of State is stated to be of ‘& 
character that:makes it neither necessary nor advisable to: publish iti: Perhapi 
it will be published. ata later stage’ along with the result of the whole — 
enquiry ; forthe correspondence on a subject like the: prices of food-stufe 
eannot really be of a very confidential nature.......... From the somewhat 
Jeisurely pace at which the whole affair is progressing, if seems that the 
sedan economic advisers are not sanguine about devising any speedy 
remedies.”’ 


*19. “So the Parsis are to have no special representation unlike their 
Muhammadan brethren.......... We were, from the 

Comments on the very outset, opposed to the principle of communal 
Bombay Government’s representation. But now that it has once been 
reply to the Parsi com- accepted by the Indian Government as in the case 


munit S - ' , 
mr Ail ee Muhammadans, it ought, we think, to be freely 


Mahritta (11), 27th extended to other communities also, at least to as 
Feb. many as demand it—thus drawing it to its inevitable 
reductio ad absurdum. It is from this point of view 
that we disapprove of the reply given by Government to the Parsis flatly 
refusing to grant them the right of separate representation. On the other 
hand, Government by their rep)y have provided the community with a grave 
cause of discontent. And it would be the subject of talk and discussion in 
the community. But that would surely mean thriving business for some 
unscrupulous eaves-droppers who could thereon publish wild stories of 
‘sedition ’ and ‘ revolution’ in the community in the Times of India.” 


*20. “The Government oi Bombay have replied to the representation 
on the subject of a Parsi electorate for the enlarged 
Pérsi (37), 27th Feb., Councils. The reply is unfavourable.......... In 
Eng. cols. the first place Government have gone beyond the 
resolution itself and discovered that it was passed 
by ‘certain members’ of the Parsi community. This gives the keynote of 
the whole reply. We should like to know what has led Government to 
imagine that the resolution was simply the work of a small fraction and does 
not represent Parsi opinion. Jt is a totally gratuitous and unwarranted as- 
sumption which must be corrected by a judicious repetition of true facts. Itis 
a wholly unnecessary conclusion on the part of Government—more consonant 
with a desire not to be troubled than with their knowledge of the facts. It is 
true that the meeting at the Allbless Baug was not as large as 1t most 
certainly would have been, if it had been convened a week later, and, what is 
still more important, on a Sunday—the only day on which itis possible for 
the people to assemble in large numbers and the only day on which, in fact, — 
it has invariably been the practice to hold communal meetings. But Govern- 
ment could not have been unaware of the fact that the meeting was 
convened in response to a numerous requisition signed by over three thousand 
Parsis, headed by a number of leading and distinguished Parsis. Government 
also could not have been unaware of the fact that it was convened through 
the usual official body of the Parsi community—the Parsi Punchdyet—and, 
as such , it was presided over by the head of the community, Sir Jamshedji 
Jeejibhoy. In the face of these facts Government have gone unnecessarily 
out of their way in taking the resolution as the expression of ‘certain 
members’ of the community. We must respectfully protest against the : 
device employed by Government in order to emasculate the demand of the 
Parsis which is so strong that it is not possible to evade it except under the 
pretence that it comes “from ‘certain members " of the cOMMUNILY...+..+<0% 
Government do not consider that there are ‘ sufficient grounds’ for according 
to the Parsi community a separate electorate or the right of recommendation. 
But if a community numbering six crores needs this protection, if its 
numerical weakness is a sufficient ground for granting it separate representa- 
tion, how much more is such protection needed by a community numbering 
one lakh! If this argument carries no weight with the India Office, the only: 
conclusion that can be drawn is that it was not the Muhammadan numerical 
weakness which was provided for but its strength. The Parsis are not 
sufficiently numerous, like the Muhammadans, to wreck the seheme, and that, 
it must be-concluded, constitutes the ‘ sufficient grounds ’ in the eyes of the 
Government.......:.. Theye is neither honesty nor, policy in refusing. to. 
grant to the Parsis: what has been granted td the Muhammadans for’ 


Cee als 


PL. A 


| yen eon y wath all the: groat fotoe: inthe ‘ease. of the: Parsis: 
on a fowhanaa — » Of the: Bengali’ pertinently and : pointedly 
RESET eB "9 a ryance for the... gander . ought ‘to: be» sauce: for 
Pg Mes ESR , fliers: uy ‘No rs pie we. «quite ingenuous- the -Govern- 
: eee Si sama baer in! rl ie: pos : “remark . that: ‘ 80 for: as the- recent: election is’ con- 
Fer at , @érned- it s that four members of the community were either: elected 
* or me i to the Council.’ This is misleading language, for since Gov- 
| Seament @onot like to admit the unpalatable truth that in a city like Bombay. 
with vast Parsi interests not more than one Parsi has been elected, they call to 
thei réscue the three nominated members and tell us that ‘ four member’ have 
either béen elected or nominated.’ We are not here talking of the nominated ~ 
a members. We are talking of the elected members, and that is only one....... 
eo That the high standard of education and other qualifications entitle the Parsis 
i tO more than their numerical representation on the Council is acknowledged 
See by Government themselves in their nomination of three Parsi members to the 
Council. But when we are told that ‘for the future the interests of the Parsis 
are fully safeguarded by the power of nomination vesting in His Excellency the 
Governor,’ we are not prepared to concur. The power of nomination, at 
any rate, was not held to be sufficient to guard the interests of the Muham- 
madans, ‘and what applies to them applies to the Parsis with even greater 
force. If Government acknowledge an obligation to appoint Parsi members 
(or otherwise their reference to ‘safeguarding means nothing) there can be 
no good reason why the community itself should not be allowed to elect 
its members instead of leaving this task to Government. In the case of the 
Parsis there would never be those painful incidents which Government have 
experienced with other communities when the people's nominee has had to be 
refused as a person, in Government's opinion, unfit to represent them.......... 
We will not go into invidious comparisons of names and instances—we will 
simply say that we want our own men and that we are as worthy and as 
capable as any community in India of electing them. ‘In exercising this 
power of nomination, His Excellency the Governor will take full account of 
the claims of the community,’ concludes the reply. ‘This is a promise which 
calls for grateful recognition, and one that was expected from a great and 
good ruler of the stamp of Sir George Clarke ; but Sir George Clarke will not 
be here at the next election, and the promise may come to nothing after he 
has left, while the effect of refusing the Parsis separate representation will be 
seen, sooner or later, in the complete effacement of the community from 
Indian politics.” 


x 21. From the reply given to-the memorial of the Parsis in the matter 
~ of the special representation claimed by them, we 
Fe , Bombay Samachar (66), can gather that an impression prevails that the 
aoe Rae me al SL meeting did not represent the Anjumdn in general 
(33) 99nd Feb. but ‘certain individuals’ only. Sir Jamshedji 
Jeejibhoy ought to publish the letter forwarding the 
. resolution of the Anjumdn to Government as it will form the basis of further 
Be correspondence with Government on the subject. Another thing to be ascertained 
* is whether any representation against the grant of special rights to Parsis was. 
made to Government. It appears that some attempts were made to put Gov- 
ernment on the wrong track with regard to the feeling of the community on the 
subject. Such apolicy isruinous tothe interests of the community. It would 
be disastrous for the Anjwmdn to keep silent over the reply of Government. 
The reply raises a grave question as to whoare the Anjumdn. We should like 
to.know from Government what reasons they have to call the representation of 
ee the Anjumdn that of ‘certain individuals’. Before the representation is. 
» . forwarded to the Secretary of State by the Government of Bombay with their 
oe opinion thereon, the Parsi community should quickly take steps to submit. 
another representation signed by the elders of the community lest the Secre- 
tary of State might give support to the view of the Local and Supreme 
overnments about the representation being made by ‘certain individuals ’ 
only.- The Secretary of State for India has in his despatches and. speeches 
acknowledged the principle of granting special representation to small but 
l.communities, The community has to be thankful to Government for- 
af ‘nomination of, three/; Parsi members, in the local Legislative Council. 
ee, Bat the Parsis must -know:that. they will not always get Governors of the 
Sie type of Lord Reayiand:Sir: George Clarke. .[The Pdrsi endurnos the views. 


‘and suggestions of the Bombay Samdchdr and says that Government nomins- 
‘tion may prevent a straightforward and able man like Mr. Dinsha Edalji 
Wacha from entering the portals of the Council Hall. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
is not for separate representation of the Parsis and laughs out the idea for. 
holding a second meeting to correct the impression formed by Government] 


22. “The Abkdri income of the Presidency has gone up by 4% lakhs 
and is now near a croreanda half. The average 


Comments on the ¢onsumption per man-has gone up from 7-2 to 8-1 
Excise Report for 1908- qs These are dismal facts. Still credit is due to 


we of Bombay (8a), the Department, and His Excellency the Governor 
29nd Feb. in particular, for carrying out some of the pledges of 

the Government of India and of the Local Govern- 
ment to temperance reformers in the country.......... We are grateful that 


the liberal policy of closing liquor-shops has been maintained this year too. 
This is as it should be and is evidence of the fact that Government can, once 
they make up their mind to resist the temptation of adding to their exchequer 
by the revenue from the drink traffic, bring down the consumption by 
curtailing the sources of liquor supply, z.e., the shops.......... ‘I'he sales of 
foreign liquors increased by no less than 781,785 gallons.......... There is 
no gainsaying the fact that there is a tendency, extremely unfortunate it 
must be confessed, on the part of the drinking population of the city of 
Bombay to go in for foreign liquors more and more. ‘he highly fermented 
foreign liquors are more pernicious in their effect than ths country spirits, 
though more fashionable. ‘The drink evil is thus fast spreading in the city 
and yet the authorities do not seem to be alive to the necessity of counter- 
acting it. We regret to notice that whereas only one foreign liquor-shop 
was closed during the year, no less than seven new licenses were issued. 
We irust the efforts of the Temperance Council will be directed towards 
securing an effectual check on the growth of this evil in our midst.” 


23. A correspondent frem Broach writes to the Jadm-e-Jamshed :—The 
mercantile community have to put up with much 
Complaints from Broach jnconvenience owing to the system of work prevail- 


against the Telegraph ine in the Telegraph Office here. The receipts given 
Department. b : : 
a y the Department are anything but satisfactory. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (33), 
93rd Feb. Such gross carelessness prevails that telegrams are 
very often transmitted full of mistakes. The figures 


of market rates, etc., are not unoften carelessly wired, resulting in contracts 


falling through, and occasionally entailing loss to the parties. On several 


occasions complaints were lodged with the authorities, but it appears that they 
have remained unheeded. The Telegraph Office opens at 7 a.m. at Broach, still 
a message wired overnight is not delivered before9 a.m. The newrule of 
sending only express telegrams on Sunday mornings and evenings puts 
business men to great trouble. It is requested that at commercial cities like 
Surat and Broach, the Telegraph Offices might be kept open day and night at 
least during the busy season. 


24. ‘‘ We are very pleased to note that in view of the Press Act a Press 
Association has been formed at Calcutta.......... 

Suggestion for the ‘his is surely a step in the right direction. We 
pnpercCumg 2 "a Saas trust that the Bombay Presidency will not lag 
ng 1 00 co ewer behind in this connection. The true aim and end 
y 5 ep (14), 19th Feb. Of such Associations should be to safeguard the 

: interests of the Press as also to check the violent 

writings that may find publication in any paper and try their best to produce 
a revulsion of feeling among the people against the cult of anarchy which is 


foreign to this country and to the teachings of our sacred books.” 


25. As stated in the last issue of this paper, politics will not be 
discussed any more in this journal. Political events 

PY a a policy of the Will be reported as news only. Literature, religion 
Gujardt (71),19th Feb, 94 other kindred subjects only will find place in 
>} the editorial columns. | 
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, ib has beer stiggested that Mukhtyarkars should receive higher pay 
Se ath y of »> thean:at present. Wedo not grudge the Mukhtyar- 
a ea +o ity ca kare h t pay, but wethink thatthe position of 
vis’. and ¥érnact id em ployes deserves to engage our atten- 

i Sind... calle aad solicitude first. Poor pound-munshis:-on 
203, 12th Feb., Rs. 10 or 12 per month and vernacular school-masters 
-* § on Re: '10 to 20 or 25 starve and grow grey. When 


x wat the acithorities concerned take pity on the case of these unfortunate hands ? 
It is Hecessary that pound-munshis should be given at least Rs. 15 to 25 pay 


and allowed admission to the Revenue Department on their passing the 
Revenue and Judicial tests..........' Equity and uniformity of treatment 
demand that like revenue munshis, the pound-munshis should start ona 
salary of Rs. 15 and be allowed admission to, and gradual promotion in, the 
Revenue Department........ So also the vernacular school-masters should be 
given Rs. 15 as starting pay and allowed promotion 'on their passing the 
Training College Examinations.......... Besides this, pound- munshis and 
untrained teachers should not be denied their pension rights.” 


Legislation. 


27. ‘We hasten to compliment the Government of India on the efficient 


measures introduced in the shape ‘of the Press Act 


Comments on the new which no doubt deals a blow at the root of the 


ws daate Lwaiténc (50) evil which has been gradually assuming gigantic 


proportions and has disturbed to a great extent the 
29 ta db ge hitherto serene political atmosphere of this vast 
Peninsula. The salutary step, we believe, will stem the tide which had 
threatened to overwhelm the whole country in its direful embrace....... cin 
The Government of the country have exerted every means in their power to 
crush the revolutionary spirit which is daily assuming huger dimensions. 
The measures that have hitherto been taken have not proved efficient to 
grapple with -the situation which seems to be ever more and: more 
menacing........... The ammunition, however, that has been Jately manu- 
factured will, we are inclined to think, be cre than sufficient to exterminate 
for ever the vile propaganda which ,has caused the keenest anxiety to the 
whole of India.”’ 


28. Continuing its comments on the Indian Press Act the Gujardti 
Eee deplores that Sir Herbert Risley should have gone 
ye a ahbds 5 Bouddees so far as- Austria for an example of his repressive 
(23), 2ilst Feb.; Shakti legislation, but at the same time feels thankful to 


(90), 19th Feb.; Baroda the Honourable Member for not strictly following 


Gazette (63), 21st Feb.; his ideal and saving the liberty of the Press from 
Rajasthan (86), 19th Feb.; passing virtually into the hands of the Police. It 
Kdthidwdr and Maht then observes:—England is the home of independ- 
— Gazette (76), 20th ence, and has extended her protection to the patriots 
eb.; Garjana_ (70a), IG i eae CRE NIE GT SBS EN 

29nd Feb. ailing from Italy, Poland, Russia, Austria and other 

countries. She has helped the Italian heroes in 
throwing off the Austrian yoke. And hence it is that the Indian nation 
has welcomed the advent of the British 7dj, in full hopes that under 
the egis of England it will gloriously advance and attain fame among 
the nations of the world. We view the new Act not as a piece of 
repressive legislation but as a stigma upon Free England. Again, 
the haste with which the measure has been hurried through the Council 
has practically stifled public discussion of its merits and demerits. It is 
further deplorable that only two non-official members should have voted 
against the measure. There was no hope of the Honourable Sir Vithaldas 
siding with the opposition, but at the same time it was not expected that the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale would support Government on the present occasion, 
and would thus commit a grave dereliction of duty. The Maharaja of Burd- 
wan in attacking Mr. Keir-Hardie hae paraded his wisdom, and the less said 
about his foolishness the better. Although non-official opposition does not 
prevent a measure durgme: 4 the Council from passing into law, i the foolish 
\- ° 


exhibition: often made by Indian répreséntatives in the.Council Chamber 
takes ‘away. all..the, charm ; of the. ,Reforms....[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar in 
attempting to refute, the: line. of, argument. adopted by the Honourable Mr 
Sinha contends that no constitutional authority has any right to trample under 
foot the means of subsistence of a large class of people by requiring 
@ security for starting a new press. ~The Shakti ‘remarks that the 
exhibition made by the non-official members on the occasion of the passing 
of the Press Act has made the Indians pessimistic about the beneficial results 
of the Reforms. It passes severe strictures upon the Maharaja of Burdwan 
for abusing Mr. Keir-Hardie. The Baroda Gazette adversely comments upon 
the Press Act and remarks that the levying of heavy penalties upon his 
subjects by a king heralds the ruin of his glory and wealth. The Rdjasthdn 
refuses to believe that the Act would nip in the bud the growing anarchism 
in the country and observes that the gagging of the Press would arrest the 
free expression of popular wishes and aspirations and make them seek 
undesirable methods. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette considers 
it an unfortunate coincidence that when owing to the release of the deportees 
the hearts of the Indian nation should be thrilling with joy the liberty of the 
‘Press they hitherto enjoyed should be trampled under foot without any strong 
reasons. ‘T'he Garjana objects to the extension of the provisions of the Act to 
the safeguarding of the interests of Indian Princes as that would open the 
way for them to harass and annoy their subjects. | 


*29. “The recent demonstrations in Bengal in hcnour of some of the 
deportees show beyond doubt that not even the 
Viceroy’s statement to the effect that the men 

74, deported under the Regulation had been engaged in 
seditious agitation has carried conviction home to the 
Indian public on this point. Every student of 
history knows that it is impossible to write an im- 

partial history of contemporary events. But when the proper time comes 
for a dispassionate historical disquisition on the etiology of the present 
situation, it will be found that a series of measures passed or sanctioned in the 
teeth of general opposition during a series of years have amongst other causes 
been largely responsible for the feeling of irritation that has unfortunately 
been aroused. This is not the first time when we have disapproved of 
deportations on this ground apart from other considerations. It is precisely 
on the same ground that we look upon the Press Act as a political blunder. 
Those who think that the opinion of the members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council, as now constituted, must be a fair reflex of the general opinion of 
educated Indians, are at liberty to stick to their own conviction. A morning 
contemporary has had the audacity to say that there is a unanimity of feeling 
in favour of the Press Act amongst the higher class of Indian journals. We 
do not know which papers in particular are included in this precious category 
by this self-constituted but unreliable censor. But whichever they may be, 
they can easily be counted on one’s fingers, and no honest publicist can 
fairly dispute the fact that almost the entire press of the country is against 
the recent legislation. That opinion again is endorsed by the bulk of the 
educated community. If it is statesmanship for any Government to be 
arrayed on one side, whilst the intelligent sections of the community are 
ranged on the opposite side as regards the merits of legislative and 
executive measures, then Government are, of course, at liberty to congratulate 
themselves on their recent Press legislation. But so far as we are concerned, 
we strongly adhere to our view that in its present form it is a grievous 
mistake.” | 


80. The Press Act surpasses all other acts of repression resorted to by 

| | the Indian Government during the last five years 
Bhdla (108), 2lst Feb. tostem the tide of nationalism that is advancing 
with a tremendous force. As a matter of fact there 

is no real sedition in India. Itis true that scores of editors have been lately 
punished for sedition, but we refuse to believe that they were out and out 
seditionists at heart. The law of sedition has been rendered so elastic that 
had Government only wished, they could have prosecuted all the newspaper 


Gujardtc (29), 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


or Sueten aed a. it is no wonder that the 
DOOD . nstantlyin’ dread ‘of ‘their: freedom. A false 
‘among the: gh ory ple that the nationalistic papers 
sie the. seme short outrages, but it must: be remembered that 
they i vy Never preached Sukaeear ea but have always restricted themselves to 
the propaganda of swadeshi and passive resistance and have always held 
‘themselves aloof from and denounced the policy of anarchical organs like the 
Yugdntar. ‘The recent deplorable outrages were the unavoidable outcome of 
pee certain causes; and we do not think the Press Act will be able to bring to 
CS reason our misguided students who must be feeding themselves on pabulum 
es other than that provided by the newspapers. The Press Act instead of 
checking anarchy will needlessly come in the way of popular education 
and prevent the newspapers from ventilating popular grievances and thus 
strengthening the relations between the rulers and the ruled. Government 
should have afforded full liberty to the newspapers, and if they circulated any 
false report or helped to create wrong impressions about Government 
they should have exposed them by publishing the facts in newspapers, 
published under the auspices of the various provincial Governments. We 
wish Government had armed themselves with the power of altogether stopping 
the publication of any paper objectionable in their sight instead of prescribing 
the penalties under the Press Act which are a veritable noose round the necks 
of newspaper editors. 


31. Our thoughtless papers are responsible for the loss of the freedom 
of the Press. We are grieved to see the Press 
i 9 Peg ag niece Ada deprived of its liberty, but when we examine the 
1G nicle (9), 20th Feb. other side and see how the hands of Government 
i , have been forced, we have to admit that the autho- 
rities are quite justified in taking the step they have taken. But we hope that 
when peaceful times are restored Government will be graciously pleased to 
restore to the Press its lost liberty. [The Kardchi Chronicle writes :—‘‘ Now 
that the Press Act has been passed, it behoves all newspapers so to conduct 
themselves as to make its enforcement unnecessary. On the other hand, 
is our earnest hope that Government will use the law as sparingly as possible 
and only in cases where persons are found guilty of treason or are actuated 
by malevolent motives against the State, and that out-spoken journalists and 
others whose sole object may be to improve the administration will-be allowed 
to carry on their vocation unhampered by law.’’| 


ailways. 


82. The Dhulia-Chalisgaon Railway has been paying no attention what- 
Complaints against the CV to the needs of the travelling public. The in- 
Dhulia-Chalisgaon Jail- creased fares are bringing it a larger revenue, but 


way. : complaints about the overcrowding of carriages and the 
Khandesh Varbhav (131), inconvenient timing of the trains have been left un- 
21st Feb. redressed. Though Dhulia provides a heavy trattic in 
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cotton, there is no goods-shed at the station. ‘This causes damage to the goods 
while the merchants have to wait in the sun while the goods are being booked. 
No arrangements moreover exist for supplying water to the passengers at 
stations. The passenger carriages are not properly cleaned and lighted. 
There is also overcrowding ofjcattle in cattle-trucks, which ought to be put 
a stop to, and’ a booking office should be opened in the heart of the city of 


Dhulia. 


88. The increase in the railway fares on the G. I. P. and B. B. & 

C. I. Railways is loudly protested against by the 

-‘ Comments on the reply public. People expected Government to look into 

~ lige pee 2. SB, the matter, but Government have washed their hands 
q - of the affair as may be gathered from the reply the 

| Faas hag riley gave to the question of the Honourable Mr. Dadé- 

| Gals on the BB. & C. bhai. The fares, it is true, are brought on a level 

Ss end G. I. P. Railways. with those on the E. I. railway ; but the facilities and 

ee a: roam 29), 20th Feb. convenience enjoyed on that line have no parallel 

ei on the lines on our side. The East Indian Railway 
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provides an Intermediate Class for those who do not’ like to travel in the 
crowded third-class compartments and who cannot ‘afford a‘ journey by the’ 
second. Such being the facts people are surprised at the acceptance by 
Government of the increased rate of fares on our railways; As Government 
have. appreciated the necessity for the:increased fares they should also look to 
the convenience of passengers, It is not possible for high officials to realise 
the hardships of the second and third class passengers: There is no harm in 
saying that the facilities afforded to a very ordinary English passenger 
are rarely extended to the Indian passenger. Special compartments are 
reserved for Kuropeans. When the management of the railways rested with 
a company, Government proved a useful check on that body. Now that 
the management is in the hands of Government themselves, nothing but love 
of increased revenue can account for this increase in the fares. 


Education. 


34, “At the Convocation of the Bombay University on last Tuesday 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke as Chancellor 
Comments on the Con-  @elivered an address in which he exhorted the young 
vocation addresses of the . 
Chancellor and the Vice- 8ra@duates to play each his part in the advancement 
Chancellor of the Bombay Of the country. ‘The address, although a brief one, 
University was couched in a sympathetic and friendly tone, 
Praja Bandhu (53), and was eminently suited to the occasion. It 
20th Feb. Eng. cols.; bristled with sound advice, and deserves to be care- 
Gujardti Punch (31), 20th fully perused and pondered over. ‘The most im- 
Feb. Eng. sols. portant feature of the address was the caution to the 
young men against their forming hasty opinions and assimilating ill-digested 
doctrines as a result of overlooking the fact that the first duty of one who calls 
himself educated is to cultivate the habit of patient industry, acquire 
thorough knowledge, make critical inquiry and afterwards form an independent: 
judgment of his own about any subject.” [The Gujardti Punch also eulogises 
the address of His Excellency the Governor. | 


85. . “ We cannot agree with the remarks of Sir N. G. Chandavarkar about 
sectarian universities of the type contemplated by 
Oriental Review (13), Mrs. Annie Besant and His Highness the Aga Khan. 
23rd Feb. Gujarate Punch Hoe observed that there was room for all kinds of 
(31), 20¢h I eb., Hing. eood work and that ‘ the more variety we have of it, 
cols.; Praja Bandhu (38), © ’ to ; ie 
20th Feb. Enc. cols. the better. Of course, there is room for all kinds of: 
ais good work, but we fear sectarian teaching cannot be 
considered a good work. What we want is an Indian National University, 
not sectarian universities. Since the beginning of the unrest we have not 
heard a little of abuse and animadversion of the system intrqduced by Lord 
Macaulay. ‘Truly speaking, the educational system introduced by this states- 
man:has proved of incalculable benefit to this country and can rightly be 
considered as one of the greatest achievements of British rule. This is also 
the view Sir N. G. Chandavarkar takes in answering those who would lay the 
blame for deeds of anarchy on Macaulay.......... The Vice-Chancellor did 
well also in vigorously replying to those who bring forward religion as a 
panacea for all disorder and anarchy. ‘These people ignore teachings of 
history and forget lessons of contemporary politics. Whatever may be: the 
value of religion as such, there is ample evidence that religious education is 
discredited ina great many countries and that secular education is taking 


166 “‘PISOG......005. What is required is not religious education, but healthy 


home training and influences.......... Steps ought to be taken, therefore, 


to elevate the moral and spiritual tone of homes which would then be’ 


the greatest safeguard against the spread of mischievous ideas. In this 
connection we would take leave to urge, as we have often done in the 


past, on the necessity of informing youthful minds on public subjects rather 
than keeping them in the dark and leaving them to grope their dwn way out. 
It is this imnorance which clears the way for designing persons to mislead the. 
youths, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale said the same thing at the annual’ 
meeting of the Students’ Union. Thorough exclusion of students even to the 
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aD ira tenis ns psrdly. cal culated to achieve pees remnlte.” The Gujardt 
Ph BA the Pra; % a | express their full agreement with the Vice- 


| AR ie cae ae f rar cP lor My ey ie 
we Ce cr ee 8By 4 ymmenting on . ees udaese ae the Vice-Chancellor the 
Bey. OAR SA a: | yardit remarks that religious education cannot 
ee, F hate coer "mai be given in colleges and schools, nor will it 
aoe: eb a , anacea for the political unrest. It urges 
) that it ‘should be allowed to remain in the hands of 
ents,-who should be made to understand that it is their duty to see that 
Pheir children do not go astray. The paper concludes by declaring that only 
the restoration of the harmonious relations that used to exist some time back 
between the rulers and the ruled is the only way to secure peace in the country. 
[The Shakt: is glad that the Vice-Chancellor has defended the present 
system of education against its traducers, but repudiates his allegations 
against parents and guardians. 


87. We understand that the Secretary of State has recently sanctioned 
' @ scheme for sending every year, at Government 
Reported Government expense, one hundred Indian students for further 
. Scheme for the further study to England for one year, and on the expiry of 
education of Indian thot period to the Colonies for a further course of 
students in Kurope and ' 
PSP TA ayear. ‘lhe scheme, we are sure, will receive a hearty 
Bombay Samdchdr (66), Welcome from all quarters. The present Indian 
23rd Feb. educational institutions are in a very backward state 
and a student desirous of getting higher education 
| has no other course but to proceed to Kurope or America. But even this 
course is not open toall. For the majority of Indian students are poor, and 
are not in a position to afford the large expense which living in these distant 
countries demands. Consequently even the best among them have to remain 
satisfied with what little they get here. The present scheme, however, will 
not only give a proper scope to the aspirations of the Indian students, but will 
ereatly help to remove the discontent created by the policy of the late 
Viceroy to reserve all the higher posts for Huropeans. Both Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto have clearly declared that an Indian has no less right to a Gov- 
ernment post than a European, and it is possible that, in order to give greater 
effect to this policy of theirs, they may have thought of this “scheme of 
training young intelligent Indians for filling up responsible posts. We anxi- 
ously await its official publication. 


*38. ‘‘ We have discussed in a previous issue the questions of the remo- 
val of the Poona High School tothe city outskirts 
Comments on the pro- and its amalgamation with the Camp School. We 
posal to abolish the Poona s).aj] to-day deal with the question of its total aboli- 
ng om oermtig tion. We confess toa feeling of absolute indifi 
Mahrdtta (11), 27th ‘ion. e confess toa feeling of absolute indiffe- 
Feb. rence as to whether the High School is retained or 
closed. It is understood that Government are 
inclined to favour its abolition on the ground that the public do not enthusias- 
tically support it. Now, if the High School was really a model one and could 
set a standard in discipline and the quality of instruction to the other High 
Schoolsin the city, then the public would not certainly be backward in 
sending their boys to it. But when there has been a manifest deterioration 
in it in both these respects, when far from being a model High School, it has 
gone down so far as to justify its being called a third rate High School, we 
do not think Government can legitimately complain of the want of popular 
support. In its present condition it will be patronised only by those parents. 
who are servants of Government, or who are too uncritical to be cured 
of the delusion that a Government High School is a synonym for efficient 
fnifion and exemplary discipline, or who are misled by the fact of a European. 
being its Head Master, or lastly by those whose prudence tells them that to: 
ronise a Government High Schoolb-.is after. all.the safest thing that one can 
in order not to lose official favour. Considering the results of the 
School atthe Matriculation for the last few years, we do noé think 
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Government.can reasonably. expect the;people to support it with enthusiasm. 
In fact we are ylad, from one point of. view, to see that private enterptise in 


secondary education in this city has.so. far succeeded as to bring thé Gov-” 


ernment High School, with a European at: its head for the last nearly fifteen 
years, to an ignominious break-down and face to face with.actual closure. 
But we do not look upon the. closing of theHigh School with unmixed feel- 
ings. We feel uncomfortable at the very idea of Government retiring from 
the field of secondary education, simply because we do not like that Govern- 


ment should shift their own legitimate responsibilities and burdens to the - 


shoulders of the people. It would have been otherwise if the Grants-in-Aid 
Code were more liberal in its terms and more generous in its treatment, and 
had allowed greater freedom of action, in educational matters at least, to 
private and aided institutions. For, private educationists have begun to 
despair of their task and have ceased to feel the same enthusiasm for 
their work now as they used to do before. In their opinion, the 
limited freedom they now have is hardly worth the sacrifices they make. 
In these circumstances, we think Government must bear their own burden 
and do theirown duty. We might have looked upon the situation in a 
different light if we had an assurance that the saving caused by the abolition 
of the High School would be utilised towards the establishment of an industrial 
school which Poona so badly wants.......... But the mere abolition of the 
High School, unaccompanied by any such scheme of a more profitable 
employment of the annual expense at present incurred on the High School, 
is an unjustifiable saving;-and we shall oppose it with all our strength. 
If Government do not want to start an industrial school and thus confer 


&@ compensating educational benefit on the city public, they should not close 


*the High School.” 
Municipalities. 


39. Intwosuccessive articles the Bombay Samdchdr discusses the short- 
comings of the present system of Municipal elections 
Alleged defects of the in Bombay city. Referring to the right of sending 
present system of Munici- 16 members enjoyed by the Justices of the Peace, it 
pal elections in Bombay. — considers it unjust that a comparatively small class 
Bombay Samachar (6°), of people should have the right of sending so man 
Sees Oe ee ee ee 
rdti (29), 20th Feb,; While the whole body of Bombay citizens can elect 
Kaiser-e-Hind (34), 20th only 32. It points out that as proved by the experi- 
Feb. ence of three years this system has encouraged the 
intrigues of the Caucus and other cliques to the 
detriment of the general interests of the city, and it should, therefore, be abo- 
lished. It alleges that the voters’ list should be properly corrected so as to 
obviate all chances of false personifications and mistakes. Referring to. ward 
elections, it opines that the system of cumulative voting is not calculated to 
return the best men and should be done away with. Im conclusion, it 
urges the grant of two seats to the Native Chamber of Commerce and the 
creation of a separate electorate for graduates. [The Gwardt: declares that 
although the Caucus has not been so active as at the election three years ago, 
it is not yetdead and may revive at any moment. It, therefore, calls upon Sir 
George Clarke to issue special orders prohibiting officials to take any part in it. 
The Kaisez-c-Hind declares that the Caucus has shown itself again this time 
and has been to some extent successful. It considers the circular of Messrs. 
McDonald and Greaves suggesting the names of those who should be given 
votes as an attack upon the liberty of the public.] 


40. “The election of the Municipal Corporators from the Justices of the 
iia i i Peace took place last Thursday afternoon. It was 
7 PD aicahans te esis not such an exciting affair as during the time of 
‘Oriental Review (13), Mr. Harrison’s Caucus, though rumour had it that a 
23rd: Feb.. Caucus engineered by Mr. Sheppard was working 
| oe secretly to elect sixteen Justices who would prove 
themselves pliant instruments in the hands of the Municipal Com- 
missioner. The rumour proved correct, for not only did Mr. Sheppard 
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© the movement Heit i walk aben int the hath “ncttyéty 
ie candidates -whom:'he wished returned. Contrary: to 
“without any power-or authority, Mr. Sheppard- issued 


ee fon pronrbiting' the pu ic from entering the hall where the election 
> to0K place “tay, he. @! “further, for just ‘before the-election he prevented 
_ he represéntatives of the Press‘from being present ‘in the election hall. As 
soon as the represetitative of this paper was apprised of this, he interviewed 
the Personal Assistant to the Commissioner and asked him under what 
authority the Municipal Commissioner had prevented the representatives 
of the Press. His answer proving unsatisfactory,, our representative 
approached the Municipal Commissioner and asked him under what section 
he had issued the order of the prevention of the admittance of the representa- 
tives of the Press. He replied that it was under the Municipal Commis- 
sioner’s Act. Our representative told him that as he did not know the 
existence of any such Municipal Commissioner’s Act he would enter the 
hall and present a protest to the chairman of the meeting. After the election 
of the chairman of the meeting a prctest signed by the representatives of:the 
Oriental Review and the Sdn) Vartamdn was lodged and a brief discussion 
took place. The Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta upheld the cause of the 
Indian Press, and said that as the Press had always been allowed to be 
present at the elections, he did not see any reason why it could be debarred 
now. We have narrated this incident to substantiate what we have been 
repeatedly asserting that Mr. Sheppard, the present Municipal Commissioner, 
is an exceedingly partisan man and it was he who was creating bad blood 
among the Municipal Corporators....... We cannot condemn too strongly the 
ii attitude Mr. Sheppard has taken and we protest most vigorously against the 
i on high-handed manner in which he excluded the public and the Press from 
‘ taking part in the elections.......... Though rumour had it that there was a 
Caucus again this time, all cognisant of it repudiated the idea; but the cat 
was out on the day before the elections. It is true that this time, thanks to 
the statesmanlike influence of our esteemed Governor, Government officials 
took no part in engineering the movement. But Mr. James McDonald and 
Mr. H. R. Greaves issued a manifesto to the Huropean Justices......... ee 
said that 180 European Justices recorded their votes at the last elction, out 
of whom 160 voted solid for Mr. McDonald’s ticket.......... We do not say 
the European Justices should not record their votes or that they should not 
support European candidates; but we do protest against the mischievous 
practice of raising a, Caucus made up of a few strong Europeans with a 
number of Indian nonentities and Indian flunkies...... ..» We feel the time 
iy has come when some change must be made in the electorate of the Bombay 
oR Municipal Council.” 


> 
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41, “There is reason enough to find this satisfaction in this year’s 
a mie 8 results of the J. P. elections to the Corporation 
4 reg: ie ombay (84), that the manipulators of votes by tickets and 

| | undue pressure have not had matters all their own 
way. There was no master spirit like Mr. Harrison to work out a bad cause 
to its worst, and it is evident that the very enormity of the success of the 
Caucus of 1907 put many a J. P. on the alert and saved them from succumbing 
wholesale to intrigues seeking to make them mere marionettes.” 


42. “‘ Government have again had to give a time-limit to the local 

| Municipality calling upon it to settle within two 

Government interfer- weeks the question of conferring certain powers on 
ence in the affairs of the the Chief Officer. We do not understand how it is 
Ahmedabad Municipality that the Ahmedabad Municipality, some time back 
a ayer ene aggger gat | by admittedly among the foremost in the Presidency, 
its | methods oF eos has come down to such a deplorable state as this. 


om ‘business. ~ | | : . . 
es ag iardti Punch (31), There must be something rotten. either in its 
oe 20th Feb., Eng. cols, methods of work or its personnel. It is certainly 


| | best that people entrusted with the working of insti- 

eo tutions going in the name of local»self-government should be as little 

ON, interfered’ with by Government as possible. But when it is perceived that 
te. members are often allowéd to waste valuable time in prolix and vexstious 
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discussions, silly disputes and mischievous ‘interruptions, we cannot find.it in 
_Our heart to lay the blame atthe door of Government. Much as we are 
opposed to outside pressure and interference in such cases as these, it. has to 
be welcomed.......,... Government care not so much for men as for.measures, 
and may have to interfere with the Municipal affairs much oftener than 
the members will like, and for it none but theraselves will have to be blamed.” 


Native States. 


43. “The decision of the Maharaja of Patiala in the sedition case in 

his State cannot be regarded as anything but very 

Comments on the Mahé- yngatisfactory. Ifthe accused individuals are in- 
seithd Sea in the nocent, a grave injury is inflicted on them by their 
| ‘Sind an y), o1ct eXpulsion from the State, especially as some of them 
Feb. were State officials who are thus dismissed from 
their posts. If, on the other hand, they are guilty, 

it is highly inexpedient that these seditious persons, rendered doubly dis- 
satisfied by the loss of their appointments‘and by their expulsion from the 
State, should be let loose to carry on an inflammatory propaganda in British 
territory. It is, we think, time that some arrangement should be come to 
between the Indian Government and the Native Rulers that the latter should 
deal with their own seditionists within their own borders, and that expulsion 

to British territory should not be resorted to. Otherwise, peace and order in 
- the State will be obtained at.the price of increased discontent and disorder 
within British limits.” 


*44,. “The arrest of a number of persons by the Patiala State created 
quite a sensation.. The subsequent procedure adopted ) 
Gujardti (29), 27th by the authorities in the treatment and trial of the | 
Feb., Eng. cols. men and even their attitude towards the counsel of | 
the accused were also not a little surprising...... a 
And now, after five months, the State, though it was alleged to be in possession | 
of cart-loads of incriminating evidence, has ordered the release of the men 
who were alleged to be guilty of a serious conspiracy, because they have protested | 
their innocence and loyalty and some have apologised for any indiscretion 
they might have committed. The whole episode, from sensational com- 
mencemenht down to its equally sensational termination, shows how deplorably 
backward our Native States are and to what extravagant lengths they are 
capable of going, especially when some over-zealous Political Officer is there 
to supply the inspiration from behind. There are not a few Indians who believe 
that the press legislation adopted by the Mysore State was not the exclusive 
and spontaneous act--of the State. authorities, and it is not an acci- 
dental coincidence that in British India the example of what is held up as ° 
a very enlightened State was followed in a different guise just at a moment 
when Lord Morley dared not have accepted the responsibility of not support- 
ing the proposals of the authorities on the spot. The deportation of nine 
Bengalees on the very eve of the announcement of Lord Morley’s reforms and 
their release side by side with the passing of the Press Act are extraordinary 
coincidences which it is not for us to explain. The Maharaja of Patiala and 
his advisers, be it said to their credit, have shown admirable aptitude in 
emulating the example of the Government in British India. Nay, they have | 
improved upon that example. The deported Bengalees, whatever the humi- 
liaticns they have undergone and whatever justification there. was for their 
sudden deportation, have been restored to their rights and liberty as before. 
But the Patidla Durbar has adopted a harsher form of punishment which 
raises an important question of principle. Those who were not the subjects 
of the State or possessed no properties within its territory will be glad that 
their connection with the State has been severed. But those who are owners 
of large and valuable properties will find it a serious hardship to have to leave 
the State, simply because the authorities chose to thoughtlessly launch upon 
& prosecution which they should never have done. But the matter does not 
end there. If the men who have now: been released or against whom the 
criminal proceedings-have been withdrawn are so objectionable that the State 
con 2387—8 _ 
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5. “ “The se has erie was ibs a ap in the Patidla State by the 
Sa *Mahrdtta (11), 27th torturous trials of Jwala Pershad and others has 
i Feb; Kesari (128), 92nq DOW been set at rest by the order of the Maharaja 
ro 3 ' withdrawing the prosecution and asking the accused 
to leave His Highness’ territories in a week's time. 
The accused had sent in a memorial to the Maharaja stating that ‘they had 
no intention of entertaining any feeling but that of loyalty,’ and tendering 
an unqualified apology ‘if they had unwittingly committed any indiscretion.’ 
In view of the references of Mr. Grey to the Arya Samaj, it is a relief to note 
that the Maharaja says that ‘it was never meant to infer that every member 
of the Arya Samaj in India or that society was seditious.’ But the order of 
the Maharaja asking the accused to leave his dominions within seven days 
is really high-handed. Several of the persons involved are men of standing 
and have well-nigh settled in the Patiala State. It would be extreme hard- 
ship for them to leave the State at once. It is not improbable that the case 
would-have been dropped, if the Maharaja had not taken the course he has 
taken.- The judicious sifting of the evidence would have served to sweep 
aside the storm of suspicion raised by the Nortonic oratory of Mr. Grey. But 
to exile the men concerned on merely the ‘ breath of suspicion’ is neither 
: ust nor statesmanlike, and involves an act of absolutism pure and simple. 
t smacks of the Deportation Regulation in force in British India. Does the 
State Durbar mean to practise the methods of the British Government right 
or wrong?” [The Kesari makes similar remarks and says that rulers of Native 
States have the power of deporting any person without inquiry. We do 
not see why the Maharaja of Patidla went through the farce of arrests, 
searches ‘and prosecutions. If he had looked into the papers before institut- 
ing the case, the matter would have ended only with warning the persons 
concerned in the Patiala case.| 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd March 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As tt stood on the 1st January 1910.) 5 ee 


No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | “juin | Name, caste and age of Editor, _‘| “izeula- 
| _ ESGuIse. Hee > 3 ‘ 
. 1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...|Bombay ... ...| Weekly... __ ...| Charles Palmer. , ra 

2 | Bombay East Indian ...| Do. ove «| Do. one ..| 0. 0. Ge Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... _ £00 

8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ees s«-| Daily eee .... Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... See 600 
can Herald. | : | 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay Pe ---| Monthly ... eid = Merwanji poegpeme: J. P.; Pdérsi;} 1,000 fe, 
55. 4 
5 | Elphinstonian .... eee} Do. eee --+| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 i ie | 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ... «..| Weekly... «| KdmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma| 500 ;' 


drasi Brahman); 41. 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. see eee] Do. 200 ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 | | 

India and Champion. 55. "4 

* J > | 

8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. see --| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 | | 
9 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... o-| Weekly z. ...| Chainrdi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 


10 | Kéthidwar Times... .»-| Rajkot io »++| Daily eee ...| damndéd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 | | 
(Lohdna) ; 28. | | 


coe ...| Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 36. 


12 | Muslim Herald ... ---| Bombay... +++| Daily oe ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin- Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


11 | Mahratita ogc .»»| Poona ee ee+| Weekly 


13 | Oriental Review ... eee} Do. ove | Weekly a .«-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oe 700 
14 | Phenix .... or o.| Karachi... »--| Bi-weekly ... ...| dafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... -+-| Daily ove ...| Kawasji Temulj ; Parsi; 52 oe ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 


16 | Purity Servant ... ---| Bombay... -+-| Monthly ... .».| Waman Saddshiv Sohoni ; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. ° 


17 | Railway Times... _—...|_ Do. + ove Weekly ... — ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...) 1,200 


18 | St. Xavier’s College To. 208 +++] Quarterly os .e.| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ...° ..e} ae” 
Magazine. 


19 | Sind Gazette ..  «..|Karachi ... — ...| Daily +  oee| Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; European ;44 ... ws. 500 ; 

20 | Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad -»-| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
. Amil); 42. 

21 | Sind Times + o| Karachi...  «..| Bi-weekly ...._—...| KhAnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...|, 200 

22 Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof, P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 ean = 400 

Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GusARA’TI. 

93 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ---| Bombay ... = «+! Daily vs «s.| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ....! 1,500 

24 | Apakshapat + ove] Surat = aves eee] Weekly... «| B&i Mdnek, wife of Dinsh&h Pestonji Gha-| 50 
didli; Parsi ; 30. : 

25 |‘A'rya Prakésh »--| Bombay... eee} Do. ee ...| Maganl4l Raéjardm Vyds ; Hindu (Rrah- 1,000 
min); 41. | 

26 | Broach Mitr&S ... ---| Broach «| Do. ‘ae ...| Trikamlal Harinéth Thibes; Minis (Brah- 875 ies 
ma Kshatriya); 25. . ¥ : 


27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad | Do. a. ~—-_ aa | Narotamdds Prénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
. (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


28 | Deshi Mitr’ ce §«=—_—seee| Surat oe oe ws > ss| Maganl4l KikAbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| ¢ | | ¥ . , nia) ; 37. ? 2 
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Bombay. | Weekly ...,  «..| Ichohbérdm Surajrim Deshi; Hindu (Surti] 9,500 
2 oe . Bania) ; 55. 
eee eee Surat eee eee Do. eve! eee Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 eee eee : 700 
ode .»-| Ahmedabad wt Do. ae ...| Somélél Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
Bania) ; 81. 
82 wwf Bombay ... «| Do. .. _«..| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 50 ...) 800 
88 ss eee} DO, ase, wes Daily = «..——«..| Pirozshth Johdnigir Marzbin, M.A.,; Parsi;) 4,400 
84. 
84 ae a De see = aws| Weekly... _...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60...  ...| 2,000 
85 | Kathidwir News .. _...| Rajkot ... —«..|_ ‘Do. oo »-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi: 44 =o == | = 200 
86 | Kéthidwir Times... «...| Do. eee === eee Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
87 | Piri =... ....—...|Bombay i. ...| Weekly... _...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyarkhdn ; Parsi; 84... 2,000 
$8 | Praja Bandhu ... __ ...| Ahmedabad wl es => ss| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
89 | Rast Goftar. eo |, a map t ws eee| ByrAmji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
40 | Sénj Vartamdn ... see Do. eee .«-| Daily ove ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi;| 4,200 
Parsi ; 43, 
41 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ... | Baroda ... | Weekly ... ...| M&nekl4l Ambdér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29, 
| 42 | Suryi Prakd4sh ... .»-| Surat eee eco] 0. oe ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
AnGcio-Mara‘TH1. 
ag . : Rev. R. 5. Hume ; 28 
aa 43 | Dnydnoday& so .-| Bombay ... .| Weekly... ..-| ¢ Rev. J. HE. Abbott; 48> ... eve bee 660 
: Rov. Tukdram ; 55 
% . 44 |Dnyén Prakish ... ...|Poona. ... «(Daily ... _...| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
of (Deshasth Brihman) ; 34. 
5 “45 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ol a fae ...| Weekly ... a Do. do. s++| 2,700 
: a 46 | Indu Prakésh ...  ...|Bombay ... _ ...| Daily © «.[Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company,| 1,500 
se Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Re ; Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 
% 47 | Rashtramat eee a ase seo] DO nee ...| Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
Ee ‘ . pawan Brahman). 
: 48 | Subodh Patrika ... .».| Poona iii ...| Weekly ... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
, : wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
- : ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
49 | Echo eo oe «-| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| de O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 ... «| 1,000 
50 | O Angilo-Lusitdno... «| Do, on sou se ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. | 
51 | O Goano fia eee cool DO so sce ae ae ...| H. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25a... «| 1,000 
. ‘ Anaio-Sinv1. 
62 | Al-Haq ... ... | Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and| 1,500 
; Abdul Vahébkhin Ghuldm Rasul; 37: 
Muhammadans. 
58 | Laérkina Gazette ... »-| Larkdna (Sind) ...| Do. sce -»-| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 500 
. . 24. 
“$4 | Muséfr ... ...  ...| Karachi(Sind) ..| Do. ...  ...| Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...}. 1,800 
65 | Sind Patrika ... ...| Ldérkina(Sind) ...| Do. ess _ eve| Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 350 
~ / ‘ ‘56 Sindhi eee ove eee Sukkur (Sind) eee Do. eee eee Vir umal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 eee 1,000 
57 |Sookhree ...  ... _—...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. ons) > ge il Ties ac te 400 
pani AnG1o-TELEav. 
2 - $8 | Andhra Patrika .. ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... Ketiatte } Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-} 2,000 
ote.” man 
Enotisn, Mana‘rui axp 
‘TI, 
otk «| Baroda  ... eee] Weekly see por ya Kasanddés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
- c 
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62 | Amrit Mani 
68 | Baroda Gazette 


64 | Bharat Jivan ves 


65 | Bharat Vijaya 


66 | Bombay Samachar 


67 | Broach Samachar 
68 | Buddhi Prakdésh 
69 | Cutch-Kesari 

70 | Din Mani ... 

71 | Gujarat... 

79 | Islam Gazette 

73 | Jain Vijaya 

74 | Kaira Times 


75 | Kaira Vartaman 


76 |Kathiawar and Mahi 


Kantha Gazette. 


977 | Kathidwar Samachar ... 


78 Khabardar 


*7g | Lohana Samachar 


go | Loka Mitra 
91 | Navsari Patrika 
g2 | Navsari Prakash 


gg | Political Bhomiyo... 


94 | Praja Mitra 
gs | Praja Pokar 


gg | Rajasthan and Indian 


Advertiser. 
‘gz | Samalochak 
gg | Satsang... 
g9 | Satya Vakta 
99 | Shakti. 


Surat Akhbar 
99 | Swadesh Mitra 
93 | Udbodhan.. 


95 Bharat... 


Bombay 
Rajkot 
Baroda 
Bombay 
Baroda 
Bombay 
Broach 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 


es ««+| Daily ins «| KAzi Iamail Kazi Muhammad ; ; Muhamma- 


dan (Memon) ; 45, 


ve = oes Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
ove ee] Weekly ase .».| daverbhéi Déddbhai 


(Patidér) ; 89. 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Patel ; 
eee «| Monthly ... ...| Daya4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; 


cm 


Hindu 
Hindu 


ee vee] Weekly ave ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman) ; 28. 


ove «| Daily ose ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 


Parsi ; 41. 


eee ».| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gdndhi ; Parsi ; 53 


Ahmedabad .».| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi 
: Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Bombay 
Broach 


dee ooo] Weekly vee 


Bania) ; 33. 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 


cee «e»| Do. 208 ...| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania). 


Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. w» «—s | Hulchand Bapuiji ; 


Amreli 
State). 
Bombay 


Neild Meee) 4k Dawe 


Kaira 


Sadra 


Bania) ; 238. 


Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 


Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 


(Baroda-| Do. - .o.| Lbrdhim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 


Bania) ; 27. 


28. 


Muhammadans (Memons), 
_ esol EPO oe ..| Mohanl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali) 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


jigs ox a aa ...| Kahdandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 
oii i: * 7 ...| Motilal Chhotalal 


Vyas ; 


Toldkia Brahman); 45. 


Ahmedabad cosh. Be ove ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan 


Bombay 


(Brahman) ; 46. 


oo sol. ae ove ...| Abdul Vadéhed Haji 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Hindu 


Dave ; 


(Audich 


Hindu 


Gul4am Muhammad 


Ahmedabad cost ree ove ...| Bapubhaéi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 


Bombay 
Navsari 


Do. 


eae ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

eee ».| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhdd4s Prdnvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

bes «| Do. ove ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; 


Parsi ; 


Parekh ; 
a 


Ahmedabad souk, a = ...| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Karachi 


Surat 


eee .».| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Bréhman) ; 39. 


eee ooo} Weekly ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 See 


Ahmedabad oh See ve eaa| Hirl4l Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shrimdéli 


Bombay 


Surat 


Bombay ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. : 
Surat wis «| Weekly .. ».-| Manvantrai MadanrAi Rayji; Hindu 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Baroda .«. wa 2k “es .».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 oe 
Kardchi... ae: * ove ...] Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 
Ahmedabad »»-| Monthly ... ...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 
! Bania) ; 22. 
Do. ooo] © Oe me ...| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B,; Hindu. 
Bombay ... | Weekly .. «| Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 
Do. eee eee Monthly eee eee eceocee 
Do % ove] Weekly ase sed Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai methane 


{ Bania); 28. 


eve es.| 1 ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


wwe oe] Weekly eee »..| Chunilal Bapuii Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


¢ ) 40. 
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man); 42. 
ves ees| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav. Brahman). 


wl Do. ccs = aced- Dow. = ace—~Ss | Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu}. 25¢ 
: (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


104 | Rasik Ranjini_ ... --.| Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do. oce ...| Gaurishankar Rdmprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
| . Brahman) ; 44. : 


105 | Arya Vaibhav es fee ef ee eee iil bee 


106 | A’ryavart ... coe .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ove ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh}- vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


107 | Bakul vee ove -»-| Ratnaégiri ... | Do, ove ...| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
' $1. 


BS 108 | Bhala eee ove eee} POOMM aes .».| Published thrice aj Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


: 
aS 109 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...( Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
i } paéwan Brahman) ; 27. 


110 | Belgaum Samachar | Belgaum ... ...| Weekly  ... ees ory Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
: , 7 man); 44, 


Do. ..  ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindul 100 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


es 112 | Chandroday& _—... ...| Chiplun “ (Ratnd-| Do. ove ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| giri). Brahman) ; 44. 


111 | Chandraként ... _ ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


118 | Chikitsak ... oe ...| Belgaum ... “ox ee wee ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
| Shenvi; 35. 


114 | DeshkAlvartman ... ee.| Krandol ... cul ana ies a soaube 


< % Praad . 
~~ MS Fa ae Js 


: 115| Dharma ... ... ...| WAi(Satéra) ..| Monthly ... _ ...| Kdshindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
e Brahman) ; 45. 

‘116 | Dharwar Vritt.... ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... me vo Shahane; Hindu (Karhd4da Brdh- 450 
; man); 33. 

117 | Dinbandhu ‘ion »-| Bombay ... ae: ® sie ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25...) 1,400 
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118 | Dnydn Chakshu ... .+-| Poona ea it De ees ...| Waman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
) Bré&hman) ; 50. 
119 | Dnydn Sagar _... .»-| Kolhdpur ... wi: oe ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 800 
) Brahman) ; 44. 


Je 120 | Itihds Sangraha ... ooel DO. sas ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu! 1,000 
Ree (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40, 
121 | Jagadadarsh oe ...| Ahmednagar | Weekly... ...| Kashindéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 500 

| pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
122 | Jagad Vritt ae .-| Bombay ... oa aa wilt ..| E. F. Gordon & Co. 500 


: ee rs) Face 128 Jagamitra — eats .... Poona ae aoe Monthly eee eee Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, 


124 | Kal... see eee ool ~ DO. ace ...| Weekly... ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 26. 
125 | Kalpataru... ..  ...| Sholdpur ... sid DO. % cee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman); 51. 
126 | Kamgar Samachar --| Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... ».| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
127 | Karmanuk... eee | Poona eee ...| Weekly ... ...| Hari Ndéréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
: | Brdhman) ; 41. 


ct 198 | Keri .. .. «| Do.  «. «| Do,  « «| Krishndji Prabhékar Khédilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
ae i | | Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


(Printed| Anant Divadkar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 


-.-| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


oe oe] Yédav Balkrishna _Updsani 
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182 |Madhukar... .» «| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ...- «| Jan@rdan Nardéyan Kolkarni; Hindu| 16 
raswat Brdhman) ; 32. 
Do, ree eee a Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 800 
. | 24 
134 | Moda Vritt vo» soa] Wi (Satdra) =—...1. “Do. we. eee} Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 100 
Do 


Brdhman) ; 29. 
1385 | Mumbai Punch- «.._...| Bombay ... 


136 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Do. eee ...| Daily ove ...| Keshay Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
| ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Do. sce | Weekly... see Do. do. ..-| 2,000 
188 |Mumukshu ... ...}Poona ... «| Do. «.. —«+.| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangirkar;| 1,500 - 


: Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt see »»-| Nasik _ me toe) see ...| Rangnath Vishnu Ka4le ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 206 
: Brahman) ; 24. 


140 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-/ Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhd4ra4m Bidkar ;.Hindu (Deshasth| About 
7 pur). Brdhman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat... ees .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


143 | Pragati... oe .»-| Kolhdpur ... ood DO. eee ...| Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakdsh ... _ occ] BACATR =—«s_socce, . ceel ~DOn eee ...| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 - 


pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
145 Pratod eee ose ees Isl4mpur ese eee Do. eee eee eesece eee eI | 
146 | Pudhéri ... ioe evo] BATOUR —s eee oh: ae eee »».| Vasudev Purshottam ‘Sathe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


147 | Rashtrabodh vee cco] POONM sae ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagvat ... swe “i 300 | 
148 | Rdshtramat oe: ---| Bombay ... | Weekly ... -.| Shrinivas Bhikéji Sardeséi; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 i 
pawan Brahma) ; 49. | 


149 | Rashtrodaya ose --+| Poona yes ...| Monthly ... wi a Damle ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brah- 200 y 
man); 30. : 
150 | Samdlochak ee -+-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ose ...( Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 800 | 
Brahman) 30, 
151 | Sdrika eee oe ---| Bombay ... ...| Monthly .... ie ee ee Se : oes 
152 | Saty’ Shodhak ... .--| Ratnagiri ... | Weekly .. ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 ii 
: Brahman) ; 27. 1 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya... -->| Sholapur ... rv co ina ...| Madvald4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
154 | Sholapur Samachar eee Do. ‘ni cai aa ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 
155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ---| Bombay ... cool. LO oe ...Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
ae Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ae | Monthly ... ...| Mahdadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 


wan Brahman) ; 40. . 
157 | Shri Shéhu ose -->| Satara ii oo) Weekly = ase ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak .., ~— ere oe sai ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Bradhman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... ove -++| Pen (Kolaba) ocel se ...| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. 
. «| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
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160 | Sudharak ... ove me Sires a oe ne 
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161 |Sumant ... eee ---| Karad (Satdéra) ...| Do. ‘an ..-| (1) Mahddey Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
162 | Vichéri_... eee ---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...} Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim’} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


163 | Vijayee Mahraitta... ---| Kolhapur ... evel Weekly ace ---| Bhujangrao T. §Gdekwad; Hindu 500 
‘ (Maratha) ; 25. 


164 | Vinod soe eve « | Belgaum ... .+-| Fortnightly ---| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
| (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... e++| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
, Saraswat Brahman). ye 
166 | Vrittasér... vee = eve] Wai (Satdra) =...) Weekly ... —_—«»-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-} 250 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 40. ‘4 
167 | Vydpéri ... = wee wee] Poom® = tee Sows} §~ Doo, i: rr pea Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-|  50C ’ = 
man) ; 42. a 


sais af 


168 | Wérkari ... ... —-«».| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Fortnightly _...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 300 
ye 3 | Brahman) ; 85. 
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Shéms-ud-din walad;Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro)4 24. 


Do. eve .-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. | 


Bi-weekly ... .-«| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 


eee] Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
Do. vee eee| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 | 
43, 
aes ---| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
re te oe : Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
7 | 177 Kashful Akhbar ... coe] DOe ove ie J Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham-| ... 
aaa 178 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbér ese} Do, vo» = ee Daailly s+ evs] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
gare | | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
| | 
‘ : : Gozara‘Tr AND Hrpr. 
*\ Sadia - 1979 | Jain pee see »-| Bombay ... oe} Weekly... ...| Dhagubhai Fatechand Karbhaéri; Hindu} 2,600 ; 
ib eealiee ees (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
ES, ices ed, DO, se =e] Monthly... =... Sital Pracdd Jain 0... wee ee 1,000 
2 Mana’rut anp Ka’xarnse . : , 
ae ; 181 | Chandrika ... ow -»s| Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly... ...| Banao Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
S. Prahman) ; 35. 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed 1 in italics. , 
natn B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
Sr, above list is printed in brackets after the name. . 
Sam f CO. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
: ee. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{{ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
gi _ the.avcent islet out, and the short a (3] = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
z as te, been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
fae a Arunodaya or the well-known ag, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 
: ve 5 | 7 D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of FWditor. = la 


ENGLISH. 


la | Argus ove te ...| Bombay... .oo| Weekly... eee iseees pve 


8a | Indu of Bombay ... i> © or .»»| Daily one ...| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu} 2,000 
(Karahéda Brahmin) ; 50, 
ANGLO-GUsJARATI. 


394 | Rashtramat ove .-| Bombay... ees| Daily ies eee stoece 
GUJARATI. 
70a |Garjana ... eee «eo| Ahmedabad --.| Weekly... ...| Shankerl4l Nadthjibhéi; Hindu (Audich 500 


Brahmin) ; 34. 
904 | Sourdshtra oe -o-| Amreli saa ose Do. owe sem ianeee ies 


| MaraTHt, 
1094 | Bharat Mata oe ---| Isl4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly a ececce ove 
1184 | Chitramaya Jagat e+} Poona bea ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi tee Oy emma 
1194 | Indu Prakaésh ... ..-| Bombay ... .».| Daily S00 ..._ Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kara-| 2,000 
hada Brahmin); 50. 


158a | Sitaraye Hind ... | BAtAra bie ooo) Weekly ace e«-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham-| 300 
| madan ; 45. | | 


_— 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpd4van Brahman). 

“No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, wz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910, 
The present Editor of No. 56 is Vishindd4s Panjdinmal ; Hindu, 

The Editor of No. 105 is Damodar Laxuman Updsani; Hindu (Brahmin); 50; 200. 


The Editor of No. 114 is Mahddevy Pandurang Joshi; Hindo (Brahmin); 86; 150; the paper is irregularly 
published. 


Nos. 123 and 135 have ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra KashAdlkar, 
The Editor of No. 148 is the same as that of No. 47. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


i. “There is one name which at present is being fondly and 
3 reverently mentioned in Indian circles in connection 
Suggestio. for the with the appointment ag han 3 Viceroyalty, we 
Peg of His Royal mean His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. 
C ighness. the Duke of Apert from his Royal birth his Royal Highness is 
onnaughtas the next ie both alificat; hich 
Viceroy of India. possessed of several other qualifications which pre- 
Sind. Journal (20), eminently fit him for the Indian Viceroyalty. He 
24th Feb. has an intimate knowledge of India and of the! Hast 
generally, and is passionately fond of the people of 
this continent........... His name possesses this special charm about it that it 
would be acceptable to both the Political Parties at Home and to each and 
every class and community in India. His appointment as Viceroy of India 
will endow that already high office with a peculiar sanctity in the minds of 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike—a consummation the force and effect of 
which upon the entire Indian situation can be hardly exaggerated.” 


*2. “Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s Budget for the coming year is 
. remarkable in several ways. Itis a deficit Budget 
Comments on the Indian jn that new taxation is proposed to make up for the 
~~ deficit. Otherwise, it bears no resemblance whatever 
ndian Social Reformer tn whed is 1] we dafiets had 
(6), 6th Mar. usually regarded as a deficit budget....... 
Not only is there no attempt at retrenchment but 
almost every scheme which has been thought of is provided for, sometimes 
with the observation that it is not expected that the whole grant will be 
utilised during the year, that is to say, grants are deliberately made in 
excess of probable requirements, when it is known that there will be a deficit 
to face. Then, again, the additional taxation proposed is not intended as a 
temporary device for tiding over the emergency. ‘I'he Finance Minister 
expressly said that they could not shut their eyes to the heavy demands 
upon the Indian Exchequer, which lay ahead of them.......... In other 
words, the deficit has only this much to do with the new taxation, that it 
has given the Finance Minister a much desired opportunity to strengthen 
the basis of taxation........... It is evident that the strengthening of the basis 
of revenue has more to do with the arrangements of the budget than meet- 
ing the deficit. It seems to us that no good can arise out of mixing up these 
two things. A time of deficit isa time of economic stagnation and hardly 
the most opportune moment for inviting the public to contribute !the means 
of strengthening the basis of taxation.......... Sir Fleetwood Wilson pointed 
to education as one of the objects for which more money would be required 
in the future. If he had postponed new taxation and introduced it at the 
same time as a scheme for the extension of education, he would have been 
entitled to and would, nodoubt, have received much more sympathy and 
support.............. The new additional taxation is to be levied from stamps, 
spirits, tobacco, petroleum and silver. We must demur to the Finance Minis- 
ter’s inclusion of petroleum among ‘articles of comparative luxury.’ It has 
now become a necessity with the poorest people who, as purchasers in small 
quantities, will find that they have to pay heavily for Sir Fleetwood Wilson’s 
insufficient knowledge of their daily needs. The petroleum industry of Burma 
is not an infant industry which is suffering from foreign competition. It has 
been steadily ousting the foreigner from the country, and if ithas not been 
able to do so altogether, it is because it does not produce enough to meet 
the total demand. The additional half-an-anna per gallon now proposed 
to be levied, is simply a bounty paid to the Burma producer at the 
cost of the ryot, as there can be no question that the Burma producer 
will put up his price to the level of the enhanced tariff. Itis a tax on 
light, so poignantly ridiculed by Bastiat, and is highly objectionable. 


..eeseeee As regards the duty on silver, we cannot but regret the occasion and 


the manner in which the proposal to levy it is put forward. In the abstract, 
there is much to be said in favour of such a duty. The silver in the country 
is very large in quantity, and the policy of closing the mints has resulted in 
considerable depreciation of the savings of the masses held mostly in the form 
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98 to raise their value somewhat. But we do not think that the 


¥ hag boén welt-advised in bringing it forward as if it were 
© Water; and without any reference to its important bearing 


potion... a The song “press have not failed to make 
thé fact that the largest part of the deficit is due to the 
naviced of Bast Bengal.......... We do not think that Lord 
Curzon had caloulated thé cost of his venture, and there might be a subtle 
reflection implied in Bir Fleatwood Wilson’s complaint, that though he had not 
sown the wind, he had to reap the whirlwind. Surely the country will not 
eonsént to:‘subsidise a blunder for all time.......... Would it not be better 
to appoint at once a Commission to report on the economic possibilities of the 
province, so that we may know whether it would ever become self-support- 
ing ? >? 


ie 8. ‘ Liquors are undoubtedly ‘comparative luxuries,’ and the proposal 
. to tax them will have the approval of the vvavoagannys 
Indian Spectator (7), 8 ® ‘Whole. Tobacco, too, does not deserve muc 

5th Mar. sympathy. At present unmanufactured tobacco pays 

nothing, and manufactured tobacco an ad valorem 
duty of 5 percent, The Finance Member states that England would have 
raised forty times as much revenue from this source as India does; and 
tobacco is not. less of a luxury in this country than it is in England. No one 
will regret if the proposed tax will check the cigarette habit which is spreading 
through the country with the rapidity of an epidemic. Silver, too, is a ‘com- 
parative luxury ’ in the sense that it is not wanted as urgently as is rice or 
salt or oll or cloth. The objection to increased taxation of silver seems to be 
raised chiefly by the textile manufacturers who have dealings with China. 
Their industry has for some time past been in a bad way, whatever the cause, 
7. and when the Finance Member decided to propose this particular increase it is 
oe possible that he did not know the feeling of the industry concerned. The 
Ve textile industry is strongly represented in the Viceregal Council, and if Siz 
Vithaldas Thackersey and Sir Sassoon David cannot make an impression on 
their colleagues, no other criticism from this side is likely to. From the poor 
man’s standpoint the proposal to increase the tax on petroleum is rather hard. 
This is certainly not a luxury, comparative or absolute. Petroleum is so cheap 
that it is supplanting the vegetable oils. The extent of the hardship cannot be 
easily ascertained. It may not impress the rich, and petroleum has not been 
used from time immemorial. The people will, therefore, easily reconcile them- 
selves to the additional cost of artificial light, and will not sigh for the golden 
age when kerosene oil was unknown. Yet the increased price of that con- 
venience will be in the nature of a hardship all the same. Two classes of 
persons, however, may benefit by it—the native manufacturers of vegetable 
oils, and the owners of petroleum mines in Burma and Assam. Thus, to a 
certain extent Sir Fleetwood Wilson has proposed a swadeshi budget; and 
indeed he acknowledges that if the outcome of his proposals be some 
encouragement of Indian industries, he should not regret it. But he seems 
afraid of interested critics in England, and protests that he has not framed a 
swadesht budget. The protest, however, is evidently not addressed to the 
people of this country, and so far as they are concerned they will only hope 
that the Finance Member may see his way to the withdrawal of the increased 
taxation of petroleum at least.as early as possible, if taking advantage of tb: 
tax the retail sellers cause unnecessary hardship to the poor.” 


4. “Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson -expresses a hope that his critics 
would not consider his Budget a swadesi Budget. 

- Indu of Bombay (84), The Finance Member must have had in view the 
26th Feb, and 2nd Mar. British public and especially the supporters of the 
) | present Liberal Government when he thought it 
necessary to protest that the revised tariffs which the Government was going 
to-impose on certain imports did not mean that the India Government was 
a gomg m for ‘Protection.’ The Honoufable Finance Member need not, 
aa indeed, have felt so anxious. For though it is true that if any import 
ie duties are for the good of India, then no external considerations ought 


‘ 


té' weigh with our Government in réfusing. to. adopt them, still. i¢ is even::more 
true that neither the Liberals nor ‘the Conservatives would ever allow an 
Indian Government to levy any duties. that would adversely affect British 
imports to this country. It was the Liberals who saddled on us the excise on 


cotton goods, and. as for the Unionists Lord Curzon declared. the other: 


day that it was impossible that tariff reform in England meant fiscal 
independence for India. ‘Under the supremacy. of Britain, India can never 
be so far swadeshi. But itis something to see Our Government launch upon 


a policy that may benefit. Indian home produce as against at least 
non-British competition.. Herein lies the special feature of this year’s’ 
' budget.” [The paper then goes.on to comment on the new taxation and~ 


generally approves of it with the exception of that on petroleum and 
silver. In a subsequent issue, however, the paper writes as follows :— 


“Indian Finance has for years past. been the sport of empirics in finance. It 


is an absolute fact to say that since the days of Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord 
Cromer) there has not been found at the seat of central authority broad 


financial statesmanship of the highest order. Purring mediocrity has been . 
pretty much the rule. Public finance as understood by most of the successive . 


entities who have held the portfolio of Indian finance is the art of superior 
book-keeping only. That book-keeping has only one object, namely, how to 
view ways and means from the point of view of the Government regardless 
of the opinion of those from whom the annual taxes are gathered. In short, 
India has the misfortune of putting up with what may be called ‘ Civilian’ 


finance. Sometimes a trained person like the late Sir Clinton Dawkins is 


imported but with little experience of Indian conditions. Now this ‘ Civilian’ 
finance, to say the least, has been the bane of India for many years past. 
The Civilian is deemed to be encyclopedic. He is equally competent to take 
charge of a collectorate to-day, become a Revenue Commissioner to-morrow, 
a member of the Council the next day and a full-blown Financial Minister on 
the fourth day, to wear his great crown of glory and astonish the Indian 
world with his prodigies in finance!......... Thus it is that Indian finance is 
the game and sport of Indian Civilianism, as if it were merely the game 
or sport of football! Is it a wonder if things go from bad to worse? Let the 
annual borrowings of millions be stopped, and the world of true public finance 
will see in all its nakedness what Indian finance in reality is. Itis being 


continually propped up by loans of immense magnitude the interest on which is | 


all to grow from year to year regardless of the ability of the country to bear 
Pisiackines Has anybody enquired whether in the first instance there was any 
need of fresh taxation? What is the principal reason which has prompted the 
steersman at the helm of the financial bark to raise new taxes? ‘ Opium ’, Sir, 
‘Opium’! Alas for opium! For the last 50 years it has been the case that 
whenever there is a hole in the Treasury which has to be filled, there 
is this bugbear of ‘opium’ dragged from its lair.......... But let us in 
all seriousness ask whether the authorities at the seat of the Central 
Government have not known these four years past that the opium 
revenue is doomed? Has it not been authoritatively declared that the annual 
erowth of revenue can easily bear the annual loss of that revenue which in 
ten or fifteen years would be expunged ?......... Of what use proclaiming the 
pretext which those in the know are aware is as hollow as it possibly could 
be? They throw dust in the eyes of the ignorant public and blind it, when 
in reality the deficit is owing to the reckless civil and military expenditure of 
which there is ample internal evidence in the speech itself of the Finance 
Minister. What political morality indeed to foist on diminishing opium 
revenue the sin of the new taxation! ‘'o the careful student of. public finance 
it is transparent as the noonday sun that this gap of 12 crore rupees in the 
budget might have been nowhere with true Sconomy...,...0« But who 
likes now-a-days to scan and probe to the very bottom either the financial 
harangue or the financial statement? ‘The voice of the Finance Minister is 
the voice of God. The tax-payer has only to articulate in the most subdued 
voice ‘Amen’! ‘Then we have the applauding brotherhood of Anglo- 
India in the Press to clap their hands in the best style.of the professional 
claquers in a theatre. Their plaudits rend the Heavens and: woe be to those 
‘critics of the ‘ destructive’ type who dare denounce the ‘Budget. ant expdse its 
-transparent hollowness.”] ~ aie | | Saag 
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tinciple, suggested by the Finance Minister in: his speech in. 
ee Antbrot " ig the Budget, vic., that luxuries shoals. “ 
Beceem y is far as possible, applies very properly in case 
of) liquor. and. tobacco. These articles are more. 
i ecessaries-of life:......:... From the Indian point of view there 

: cy i foositte Objection to the new taxation on these two articles. It 
ive a check to the drink and smoke habit growing rapidly among the | 
4, and looking to the havoc which these articles are making in the morals 
e heath of the people, the taxation would be welcome........... But the same. 
is not the casé with regard to petroleum which is to undergo a fresh taxation of 
50 per cent. Pertroleum has:become almost an article of daily household neces- 

sity among all sections of Indians, and the new duties will heavily affect them 

| geeeeeeee Instead of the tax on petroleum, wé would, however, suggest a taxon 
biceigr sugar as an alternative for raising the revenue........... The fresh taxa-. 

tion on silver is excessive, as rising to three times the one existing at present. 

Jt can never be termed an article of luxury in India. The meagre savings of 

. the poverty-ridden Indian ryot are allin silver. The new taxes will be an 
additional burden on the future savings of the poor, and will affect them in an 
enormous degree. Besides the eftect of the new taxes on India’s trade with 
silver-using countries will be disastrous. The yarn trade of Bombay will 
suffer heavily. China and other silver-using countries will be given a 
permanent advantage by the new duty on silver over the Indian 
manufacturer........... The silver duty will also dislocate the balance of 
trade which now helps considerably to meet Home remittances. The 
new duty on silver is most iniquitous at the present moment.” [Else- 
where the paper writes :—‘‘ In introducing the Financial Statement of the 
Government of India, the Honourable Sir G. F. Wilson lucidly traced the 
development through which the work of the Council in relation to Finance 
passed during the last fifty years....... Wedo not think any reasonable man 
will refuse to recognise the progress and development dwelt upon by the 
Finance Minister...,...... No one cares to deny that a progressive increase in 
the revenue, the expenditure and the amount of the public debt of a country 
might be an indication of general prosperity of the administration and of the 
people. But the question remains whether the taxation which yields the 
increased revenue is not excessive and out of proportion to the capacity of the 
people to be taxed, whether the expenditure is not incurred rather on pro- 
ductive services and establishments than otherwise, and whether the people, 
the last drop of whose life-blood is hypothecated for the repayment of these 
millions of public debt, have been able to reap a proportionate benefit from 
the works upon which the amount of the debt was spent. The question 
further is whether the control, that has 80 far been. vouchsafed to the people 
over the country’s finance, is in any way proportionate to their stake in the 
matter or even to the degree of education and public spirit which they have 
attained, and whether any qualitative increase in the power of the purse 
given to the people can be regarded as valuable so long as the vote of the 
people’s representatives, even if it be unanimous, is condemned to a hopeless 
minority. The reformed Council no doubt gives the elected member the right 
to criticise details and to move resolutions and divide the Council on 
questions of policy and taxation. But of what use is this right when no 
majority could be possibly secured for any proposals brought forward by the 
elected members ?.......... Sir G. F. Wilson had certainly a right to give the 
members of Council the advice he gave as to the painstaking examination of 
specific items~ of expenditure and to warn them against framing of abstract 
resolutions or organi¢ changes in financial policy as the means best calculated 
to secure economy in finance. But this view of the Finance Minister is 
wholly one-sided, For he t&kes no account of the fact that the British people 
‘have a complete power of the purse in their hands, whereas the Indian 
‘people, having no such power, must feel themselves concerned more with 
‘questions of policy than with details........... Thus take the item of the 
hrmy expenditure. It covers an amount of about 30 crores of rupees in itself. 
Of course, it can be accounted for to a pie. But then mere accounting 
. | ‘is no’ justification........... Now under the circumstances, how can the 
i ‘discussions of details affect, much less save, the situation created by a 
> ——— \ ~— ‘swollen or bloated military budget ? The best way. to deal with it would 
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be to move resolutions in condemnation of the extrayagance of the Military 
Department and calling for a change of policy. Details have, of course, 
an importance of their own; but in the present circumstances of India 
principles are infinitely more important than details. As the late Mr. Fawcett 
once obseryed, the Government of India cared more for the Horse Guards 
than for the people of-India, And if that be true, then surely the remedy 
for the evil could not be a discussion of petty~details under certain heads 
of expenditure, but persistent expression of opinion upon the policy of 
administration.” | 
*6. “The Indian Tariff Act Amendment Bill proposes to alter the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, by increasing the present 
- Gujardti (29), 6th Mar., import duties on liquor, tobacco, silver and _ petro- 
Eng. cols. leum. Government intend to give it a retrospective 
effect from the z5th February. Whatever the justi- 
fication for the proposed additional taxation, it is highly questionable whether 
the Government of India have acted with wisdom in strengthening opposition 
to their fiscal legislation by proposing to give it retrospective operation. We 
do not think that it is fair on the part of Government to have disorganised 
trade in the articles which are proposed to be subjected to further taxation 
by embarking upon such retro-active legislation. Hundreds and thousands of 
contracts have been entered into upon the basis of the existing taxation, and 
Government would have done well,-at least as a matter of fiscal justice, to 
exempt stocks in bond or in transit. In 1906 such an exemption was granted, 
and we are not surprised that certain English and American firms at Madras 
which deal in wines, spirits and tobacco have not minced matters in submit- 
ting their strong protest against this feature of the Indian Tariff Bill. Stocks 
lying in bond or afloat were ordered in good faith to meet the normal demands 
before the Government Notification was issued, and it is a just complaint 
that Government have not fairly dealt with them in enhancing the tariff 
retrospectively, and thus inflicting serious hardships on those who have 
entered into bond fide contracts. The same remarks apply to silver and 
petroleum. The strong protests that have already been raised show how the 
Government of India are out of touch with commercial opinion and how they 


could have avoided strong and general opposition by the exercise of greater - 


care and forethought. China and Japan have been growing into formidable 
competitors with India and will now have an advantage over the Indian 
manufacturers of yarn. The feeling amongst local mill-owners is very 
strong and has found only partial utterance in the protests that have 
been forwarded to the Indian Government......... Kven before the Finance 
Member let fall his thunderbolt, our mills had not an’ encouraging prospect 
before them. The continuance of excise duties on textile fabrics is a 
standing grievance and has done not a little to hamper a nascent industry 
which deserved special encouragement at the hands of an impartial Govern- 
ment whose hands were not tied down by Lancashire voters. But it is astoni- 
shing that the Indian Government have failed to realise the consequences of 
their fiscal legislation upon a most important industry in the country which 
ranks next to agriculture.......... No one ever imagined that thé Indian 
‘Government would be so entirely out of touch with the depressing conditions 
under which such an important industry likethe mill industry of India is 
being carried on at present and with its needs and requirements. The indus- 
try requires to be fostered with tender solicitude on the part of our Govern- 
ment, and it is nothing but disappointing to find that to cover a deficit 
which after all may not occur and could well have been avoided by reducing 
the railway and military charges or could well be met by the taxation of 
sugar or jute or by a general enhancement of the tariff, our financial author- 
ities should have decided to tax silver and thus deal a crushing blow at a creat 
Indian industry, especially at a time when the prospects before it are of the 
gloomiest character....... Con¢eding that fresh taxation is necessary, the 
important question arises as to how it should be levied. And it may be said 
generally that the articles chosen for the purpose are with two exceptions, 
well fitted to bear the new burden. Some critics have said that the proposed 
_ taxes smell of Lloyd Georgism and complain that they will hit the already 
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lo-Indian hatd.. We cannot: sympathise with these critics 
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g the barden on ‘the shoulders of the «poor ryot.......... 
we gone on spending on ‘Railways’at a rate’ which does no 
abt délight the Heart of the foreign ‘exploiter, but has provoked nothing 
§ strong expressions of disapproval and dissatisfaction at the hands of the 
- “people ‘vitally affected: by the extravagant railway programme of Government. 
_. . Jvery student of Indian finance knows that as compared with irrigational 
works, for which there has been a loud and persistent demand in the country 

for thé last thirty years and more, and which hava invariably resulted in a 
handsome profit, the Indian railways have as a whole proved a losing concern. 
And yet Government have gone on mounting up the expenditure on railways 
even by appropriating the profits on rupee coinage for that purpose.......... 
Now we ask whether the Government of a‘ poor country like India has a 
right to incur an outlay on such a colossal scale with its attendant obligations 
in the shape of heavy interest charges and that too when the demands of 
technical, scientific and agricultural education and sanitation are regarded 
by the tax-paying community as more pressing and urgent and have not been 
adequately met. Again, the military expenditure of the country, which now 
absorbs almost the entire land revenue of the country, has the same doleful 
tale to tell.. The military octopus is never satisfied. It finds some excuse 
or other for taking away a large slice of the revenue which should, properly 
speaking, be applied to the internal deveiopment of the country.......... 
It is grossly unfair to ask the public to believe that it is the falling off in 
opium receipts that is responsible for the deficit that has occurred, when 
the ever-growing expenditure on railway and military schemes could well have 
been held in suspense and the deficit avoided at least this year.” 


7. “The chief satisfactory feature of this year’s Budget is the way in 

which the new taxation is to be levied. It will not 

be in any way a tax on the productive capacities of 

the people, but will be in the form of a preferential 

tax, bringing in revenue to the State and at the 

same time encouraging nascent industries. The 

bulk of what will be required will be raised by increasing the existing Customs 

duties on liquors, on tobacco, on silver and on petroleum........... All who 

peruse the interesting statement made by Sir Fleetwood Wilson will indeed 

agree in thinking that the new taxation is levied in a manner likely to be the 

least burdensome to the country. On the contrary, it will help the country 

materially. As we remarked above, the new method of taxation will be more 

or less preferential........... Mr. Webb’s agitation for an increase in the duty 

on silver seems to have had much effect, for it is proposed to take a fixed duty 

of 4 annas an ounce instead of the 5 per cent. ad valorem it now pays. We 

, fear this duty will not be appreciated by the Indian commercial community 

much of whose trade with China will suffer in consequence. The principle 

laid down for the new taxation is specially to be welcomed as is shown 

by the- following sentence: ‘We prefer to take the extra taxation 

which we require by substantial duties upon afew articles of comparative 

luxury rather than by interfering with the all-round uniform rate upon a 

‘variety of less important articles, many of which may be described as neces- 

saries.’ This is a principle of sound finance which, it may be hoped, will ever 

‘be borne in mind by future Finarce Ministers. It is indeed a real swadeshi 

Budget which is placed before the Imperial Council by Sir Fleetwood Wilson. 

' His are genuinely swadeshi idess, and it will be to the best interests of the 

country if in future the Customs duties are regulated in accordance with the 
industrial needs of the country.” 


8.. “Ithas been a sensational Budget, which the Honourable Sir Guy Fleet- 

| : wood Wilson presented to the Council on Friday 
af eens (39), afternoon last.......... Though prepared for a slight 
et hae. incréase in taxation, the country certainly did not 

expect such a bolt from the blue as came upon it on that day. Witha 
‘good monsoon and the proverbial elasticity of Indian Revenue as far as the 


a 4 ie , _ vain sources of income are concerned, a ‘permanent broadening of the basis 


| Oriental Review (13), 
2nd Mar. 


. 


vf taxation ’ was certainly not tobe thought of at the present juncture at any 
rate.......... Though we are not quite convinced.as yet of the wisdom or the 
necessity of thus adding tothe burdens of the people so suddenly, we are 
certainly grateful to the Finance Minister for having chosen to do so by tap- 
ping the sources which affect the poorer classes the least. Tobacco, spirits, 
and silver are certainly articles of comparative luxury, and it has to be 
admitted that when forced to increase taxation, a Finance Minister cannot 
easily turn to anything that smacks more of the rich than the poor than these. 
For instance, an increase in the salt tax, if it had been resorted to would have 
been distinctly a burden on the poor, and as such would have been rightly 
considered a calamity. Petroleum is, however, an article of daily necessity 
in which the poorest have as much of an interest as the rich; and it would 
have been certainly wellif the temptation of an increase in this had been 
resisted. In regard to spirits again there are undoubtedly articles which are as 
‘essential to the poor as to the rich for what might be called medicinal purposes. 
The Finance Minister was careful to point out that in levying these additional 
‘Customs duties Government had no intention to impose what might be called 
a protective tarifi-! Was there any need of this explanation? Was an 
apology due from India to England for doing what England herself, judged 
by the result of the last general election, contemplates doing at a very early 
date as much for revenue purposes as for the protection of home industries ? 
s66006 dee If growing expenditure in-England is to be met by a fiscal policy 
which, while yielding a sufficient revenue would protect home industries and 
give impetus to home production, why should the Finance Minister of India 
make an explanation in so apologetic a vein in order to appease that same 
England, and to assure her that India contemplated no such special measure 
for the protection of her own interests ? We wonder if the Finance Minister 
of even the poorest and weakest of self-governing colonies, when compelled 
to resort to such extra Customs duties, would have for a moment stopped to 
offer such an apology. Here it is that we are made to realise India’s hopeless 
dependence upon England in regard to her economic position and the truth 
of the statement that the Financial policy of the Government of India is 
regulated with less regard for the exigencies of the Indian Exchequer and the 
welfare of the people than the behests of the home manufacturer.” 


*9. “Tt is to be feared that Sir Guy’s enthusiasm for inviolate 
Cobdenism and for taxing the luxuries of the rich 

Parsi (37), 6th Mar. Was not entirely sincere. He mentioned that 
‘Eng. cols. alcoholic liquors, piece-goods and petroleum were 
the large imports on which it is easiest to raise 

revenue, but he hinted that it was to save the pockets of the poor that he 
refrained from taxing piece-goods. ‘This, of course,is not the case, for the 
poor use kerosene oil, which is taxed, while the rich are discarding it. A 
duty on piece-goods would certainly have made cloth dearer, but the help it 
would have given to Indian industry would have been greatly resented in 
Parliament and it would, in fact, have been vetoed or else the countervailing 
excise duties would have had to be correspondingly raised. Instead of this, 
therefore, we find an additional handicap put on Indian industry by the taxing 
of the petroleum lubricating oils which form a large item of outlay in our mills. 
The taxes on liquor and tobacco Government are free to impose to any exient 
thev choose, but here again beer, the only item in the list produced in Britain, 
is almost exempt, so that it looks as if the fact that these taxes are supposed 
to exercise a sort of moral restraint is not of so much account as the compara- 
tive immunity which the British manufacturer enjoys from the burden.......... 
The duty of four annas an ounce on silver rests on a different basis from that 
of the other new duties, and has raised a storm of not very definite protest—a 
fair sample being the complaint, cited by the Times of India, that the duty 
would increase the manufacture of spurious rupees, the extraordinary reason 
given being that silver will still be under its rupee value. The announcement 
of the duty naturally caused a depression in the world’s silver markets, but 
this is only a sign that the foreigner is willing to pay. The most real 
objection to the duty is that if will handicap trade with ‘silver’ countries. 
It may do this, but this means only China trade which is disappearing rapidly 
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tite Today’ S einabins of the Legislative Council will open a caianalle 
i ty era in the history of the administration of India, 
in Bendel me hala agg as Honourable members me for the a 
“tg f arta- time be allowed an opportunity of moving amend- 
a mn (40), = Me tebe ments to the Budget Estimates. That they will 
| ie (88). 28th Feb. and 2nd Prove themselves worthy of this privilege is shown 
ae Mar. by the nature of the amendments which they are 
Bee : going to move. These amendments, be it noted, have 
ae : the support not only of Indian but.also of Anglo-Indian bodies, and we trust 
sig Government will give due weight to their unanimous opinions. As it was 
impossible for the Honourable members during the short. time they had at 
their disposal to point out any ways and means for curtailing the expenditure, 
they have wisely concentrated their attention on the question of the means of 
increasing the revenue. Of these, the increased duties on tobacco and liquors 
have been unanimously welcomed by the public. But those on silver and 
petroleum are as unanimously opposed by them. Petroleum is an indispens- 
able necessity even to the poorest classes and the increased duty on it will fall 
heavily upon them. The Finarce Member has committed a grave error in 
selecting this article for taxation, and Government will be earning the blessings 
of the poor by giving up their proposal and accepting that of the Honourable 
Mr. Chitnavis to tax sugar instead. This will have the double advantage of 
taxing an article of luxury and of giving facilities of expansion to the local sugar 
industry. The increase of taxation on silver is another mistake committed' by 
the Finance Member. He is wrong in considering it to be a mere article of 
luxury used only for ornaments. It is more commonly used as the means of 
exchange in business transactions, and we cannot leave out of consideration the 
great loss and inconvenience which the commercial world will have to suffer by 
the increase in the duty on it. In our opinion the Finance Member, though 
he has not been bold enough to avow it, has been induced to take this step by 
a desire to add one more artificial support to the unnatural currency policy 
which Government have been trying in India for the last fifteen years. 
But he will do well to bear in mind that even those who support the 
currency policy. of Government have joined in condemning this increase 
in the silver duty. Moreover, the increase is likely to deal a heavy blow to 
an important industry in the country. The necessary money can better be 
raised by a general raising of the existing Customs duties on imported goods. 
[The same paper elsewhere strongly protests against the proposed increase 
a in stamp duties on certain instruments as are calculated to hamper the free. 
e . growth of commerce and suggests in the alternative that the proposed increase 
: to 3 per cent. in probate fees over property worth more than Rs. 50,000 
should be supplemented by a graduated scale for larger properties. The Sdnj 
Vartamdn, on the other hand, sees nothing objectionable in the stamp duties 
and heartily welcomes the proposed i increase in taxation on tobacco and liquors, 
and wishes that it had been still greater. It condemns the silver duties as 
calculated to be very harmful to the mill industry, as well as likely to fall 
heavily on the poorest classes. It declares that the best way to make good 
the resulting deficits is by levying export duties on corn, jute, cotton and 
similar things and i increasing the import duties on foreign piece-goods. The 
Jdm-e-J amshed writes :—It is really to be deplored that the Government of India 
have not shown the least care for Bombay and its industries in raising the duties 
onsilver. The increase in the duties on liquor is likely to promote the con- 
sumption of deleterious drinks instead of checking drunkenness. The 
proposals which Mr, Daddbhai is going to move for ‘doing away with the 
excise duties and for allotting large sums to irrigation works are reelly admir- 

able but we fear will not be relished by Government.] 
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“11, “No budget F p popalar ees taps new sources of taxation, and 
npopularity increases in proportion to the burden 
yee, Gale (39), Oth which it imposes upon the masses; The levy of 
. imposts upon bare necessaries of life is an economi¢ 
solecism to which the financial statement of this year has committed itself 
by ear-marking petroleum for enhanced taxation.......... The immediate 
outcome of an, addition in the tax on silver would be to cripple a great 
industry of the country of the capitalised value of several crores of rupees, 
So long as other equally effectual sources for increase of revenue lie untapped, 
it seems thatthe duty on silver is raised with the object of killing two 
birds with one stone........... The duty on tobacco is the only impost against 
which nothing can be adduced toits detriment. It is an article of luxury, 
‘and even those who use the cheapest quality would not be much affected, as 
increased competition has placed in their reach an article which can be had 
dirt cheap.” 


*12. ‘ Onall sides complaintsrare being made as to the method of impos- 
, ing the new taxation and some interesting evidence 
Argus (1s); Oe Mee. has been afforded by the newspaper comments as to 
the actual relations of the various communities in India. In the Native Press 
scarcely a voice has been raised in protest against the new taxation except in 
regard to the silver duty. This is proclaimed to be unfair because it is a tax 
on Indians. As a matter of fact the first effect of this tax is to increase the 
latent wealth of the country, for by the imposition of the duty, the millions of 
tons of silver which is invested in this country in the shape of ornaments has 
increased in value by the amount of the tax........... Under the circumstances, 
the Native Press would have shown a little more tact had it not displayed its 
jubilation over the taxing of European luxuries. It is only human nature to 
rejoice at escaping other people’s misfortunes, but it is somewhat unfair to 
deny that one’s own cloud has a silver lining j in order to damn everybody 
else.” 


13. ‘The exposition of the South African case was clear and to the point 
in Mr. Gokhale’s usual style. He lodged his protest 


Comments on the Hon- not only against the ill-treatment of traders and 


ourable Mr.Gok hale’s residents, but also against the system of indentured 


resolution in the Imperial gogolies, which, as Mr. Gokhale rightly pointed out, 


ey ning eel mage digg though not actual slavery, is not far removed from 


Oriental Review (13), 1b..--- .... His remarks, we fear, apply equally to 
9nd Mar’; Indu of the other colonies and even to certain regions in 
Bombay (8A), 26th Feb. India where indentured coolie labour is allowed. 


It 1s a grievance of which we do not hear 
much, for the reason that the parties interested in keeping up the 
system of such a sort of bond-service are very powerful......... i Jae 
whole policy of the Transvaal towards Indians is, as Mr. Gokhale puts it, 
‘utterly selfish and heartless, and the only way in which any relief can be 
obtained is by the Government of India adopting a stern attitude towards the 
colony in return.’ This retaliatory policy has long been advocated by 
leaders of Indian opinion, and even His Highness the Aga Khan, presiding at 
the Bombay protest meeting, had called upon the Government of India to 
adopt a stern and unbending attitude. It is a matter for no small satisfaction 


that Government have awakened to the necessities of the situation and have - 


accepted the resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. One of our 
contemporaries has thought it fit to sneer at thé passing of this resolution by 
the Imperial Council and to insinuate that it does not make any important 
event in the constitutional history of India. We feel differently. Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of the new Council, whatever may be the general 
feelings with regard to the Press Act, we must all admit that the acceptance 
by a Government of resolutions moved by non-official members with regard to 
subjects like the treatment of Indians in the Colonies is a great step forward. 

It introduces the element of the feeling of oneness between the rulers and the 
ruled which is one of the greatest wants of this country.” [The Indu of 
Bombay also expresses its satisfaction at the unanimous adoption of the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution. | : | 
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ata te For. that ope pean there seems to be no direct remedy. 
Gokhale’ s resolution affects only Natal directly, and one reason why the 
aio-oficiels have passed it appears to be\ that they expect Natal to bring 
essure to bear upon the Transvaal, in addition to listening to the prayers of 
e Indians who wish to settle down in the eastern colony itself. The Gov- 
ernment of India expresses no opinion on what might happen in the Trans- 
vaal. Most of the Indians in that colony are believed to have left .it, and 
only a few determined souls carry on a struggle. According to Reuter the 
Natal authorities do not expect the supply of Indian labour to be stopped, 
because they say the indentured coolies are not ill-treated there and there- 
fore His Majesty’s Government will not sanction the legislation. There must 
be some mistake somewhere ; for the Honourable Mr. Maxwell has announced 


‘that the Secretary of State’s sanction has already been obtained, and the 


reason for cutting off the labour supply is not the ill-treatment of the coolies— 
about which the Government is not satisfied—but a dispute about trading 
licenses. Reuter’s telegram suggests the probability of the Natal Government 
agreeing to a satisfactory arrangement about these licenses, and thus prevent- 
ing the legislation sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Even that would 
be something, but it is premature to expect what the Natal Government’s 
final attitude will be. The Government of India must havé satisfied itself 
that the stoppage of the emigration to Natal and the consequent loss to 
fature emigrants is a comparatively small evil.” 


15. “Thelong and dismal history of the struggle of the poor Indians 
Tiiectonded GS) with the whites of the self-governing Colonies was, 
4th Mar., Eng. cols. ’ till late, relieved by litile that could be said to the 
credit or glory of Great Britain as an Imperial 
Power........... They carried their inaction to lengths which even the most 
loyal and well-affected Indian could not help condemning as betokening a 
total absence of regard for the feelings and welfare of the people entrusted to 
their care. It was often openly asserted that not only Imperial statesmen 
but the Government of India were deliberately conniving at the conduct of 
the Colonial whites. It has been the good luck of Lord Minto’s Government to 
remove this reproach. By their acceptance of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
Resolution praying for the discontinuance of indentured labour for Natal 
and the declaration of their intention to submit to the Council in due course 
a Bill to that effect, they have shown that they have made up their mind to 
redeem: the errors and shortcomings of the past.......... It has been a great 
act of justice to the Indians; and the speakers who followed Mr. Gokhale 
showed the complete unanimity of opinion and sentiment which prevails 
amongst all creeds and classes of the Indians in regard to the question.......... 
Of course, Natal has protested against the statements made in the Imperial 
Council with regard to the treatment of the Indians there. Bnt the arrogant 
whites of the Colonies have thereby shown what great adepts they are in the 
art of adding insult to injury. It is time now when the Indian Government 
should seek to assert their own dignity and fulfil their obligations towards 
those whose interests they have undertaken to defend and protect. If 
the Government of Lord Minto had, on some specious excuse or other, 
tefused or hesitated to accept the Resolution, they would have incurred 
@ responsibility too grave and serious to contemplate.” 


*16. “ Apart from exerting a very healthy influence in the Colonies, 

Koiser-i-Hind (84) the Resolution will have done a very great service 

th Mar., Eng. cols. * to the British Government in the country itself. 

P ‘ _. The almost daily reports of the ill-treatment of the 

Indians i in the Colonies, brought as much by newspaper reports as by the 
‘ | 


‘21 


‘fndians returned from South Africa, had created grave irritation in the public 
tdind here, and the exasperation was rapidly reaching a point when even the 
Toyalist section of the Indian population would have been prompted to refuse 
to England the service their country has always so willingly rendered towards 
the strengthening and the enlargement of her Empire and her interests. 
The proceedings of the Imperial Council and the ready acquiescence of the 
‘Government in the matter have averted this grave risk, and well-wishers of 
England and India cannot. fail to rejoice at the statesmanship which Lord 
Minto and Lord Morley have revealed in this.”’ 


*17. “This week the Viceroy’s Council accepted unanimously a reso- 
ay | lution abolishing the supply by India of indentured 
OM goghes® (37), 6th Mar., Jabour for Natal. It has been difficult in the 
rs ae Assamese territory to supervise indentured labour 
properly. The circumstances in which it is “engaged are always such that 
the employer must have large powers over the employé with insufficient check 
on the abuse of such powers; and in a country under another Government, 
with a very general prejudice against Asiatics, the hopes of fair treatment are 
remote. Butit was not primarily on this account that the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai spoke so forcibly at the 
Council meeting. The indentured labour has a bad moral effect on the 
Colony. The colonists associate a dark complexion with a condition of sub- 
jection, and the labourers, being drawn from the poorest classes in India, are 
not, naturally, of a type to impress their white neighbours with an accurate 
conception of the people of India as a whole.......... The object of the 
prohibition of a further supply of labour to Natal is mainly retaliatory. It 
evidently pays the Colony to engage Indian labour, or the Natal Government 
would long ago have abolished it on account of the problems to which it gives 
rise. In taking the abolition into their own hands the Indian Government 
have expressed their disapproval in a manner which even South Africa must 
understand, and have deprived the colonists of the last shred of excuse for 
differential treatment of those Indians who settle in the country.” 


18. Itis a gratifying feature of the new Council that the Honourable 


Mr. Gokhale’s resolution praying that the Govern-. 


Bombay Samachar (66), ment of India should be empowered to stop the 
a in” ge ws recruitment in India of indentured labour for 
ne eae oes” 77), South Africa should have been unanimously adopted, 
Ond Mar. and the hands of Government sirengthened for the 


purpose of taking a decisive step forward in the 


interests of the pecple of India. The Government of Lord Minto have not 


only welcomed the proposal but have promised to advance the cause of the 
Indians by legislating on the subject, provided the Federation Parliament 
of South Africa fails to improve the lot of the Indian settlers. The 
grievances of the Indians have now stirred up the Government of India 
.into taking definite action, and it is hoped nothing will be left undone 
by them to secure justice for the suffering Indians or to enforce their better 
treatment by a legislative enactment. The criticisms that have been levelled 
against the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s proposition by a section of the Anglo- 
Indian Press are one-sided and obviously suggested by a mistaken view 
of this much debated and intricate question. We hope nothing will swerve 
Government trom the path of righteousness they have entered upon 
by accepting the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s proposition and that they will 
not fail to see the matter through. [The ‘Akhbdr-e-Islém welcomes the 
passing of the Resolution and hopes that it would be the means of alleviating 
the sufferings of the Indians in the Colonies. In referring to the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah's rather strong remarks in the Council, the paper observes that they 
were really speaking very mild as compared with the actual treatment meted 
out to the Indians which deserved the strongest condemnation possible. The 
Kdthiadwar Samdchar expresses views similar to those of the Bombay Samd- 
char.| 

*19. “The Government of India has éarned the deep gratitude of the 

: - country by accepting the Resolution moved by the 
Py MP hc (39), 6th Honourable Mr. Gokhale in the matter of indentured 

eee a labour to Natal. The ill-treatment of the Indians 
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20. It is: the misfortune of Indians that Lord Minto still terms the 
Transvaal Government a friendly State, though it has 
Kesart 198), ist Mar. _ persisted in the pers€cution of Indians which in the 
case Of an independent nation would have led to war. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale pointed out that suicides were increasing in 
Mumber amongst Indian labourers in Natal and that Indian women were 
ravished. The white colonists have retorted that the story of persecution is 
all a fiction and they request the King-Emperor not to sanction any prohi- 
bition of indentured labour from India. This is the sympathy of a friendly 
State towards Indians! We do not make much of the resolution that has 
-been passed by the Imperial Council at the instance of Mr. Gokhale. On 
this question, there was never a difference of opinion. But there are many 
other points on which there will be a sharp difference of opinion between the 
friends of the people and the friends of Government. Mr. Gokhale voted in 
favour of the Press Act, taking into consideration the difficulties of Govern- 
ment, which were in fact false. We hope that Lord Minto will vote for 
-goms resolution of public utility brought forward by Mr. Gokhale, at least as 
a matter of courtesy. 


21. The Bombay Samdchdr appeals to the Official Members of the 

y. Imperial Legislative Council to give a whole-hearted 

_ Government should ac-* support to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s motion to 

cept the Honourable Mr. make primary education in this country free 

omc motion in the and compulsory and observes :—The motion is 80 

mperial Legislative h hiaati bn it 

Council re free primary reasonable that no cne can have any objection to it. 

education. The Provincial Governments have already declared 

Bombay Samdchdr (66), themselves in favour of free primary education, and 

Ist Mar. the question of providing the necessary funds is not 

very difficult to be solved. We trust Government 

will be good enough to recognise the endeavours of the educated classes 

in this matter, and to allow the motion to pass unanimously for many 

diverse reasons. Itis a well-known fact that the Extremists are trying 

hard to lower the Moderate leaders of the Congress in public esteem and 

S to belittle the new Reforms. Naturally, it has become the duty of Govern- 

is | ment to frustrate all their vile attempts in this direction and to keep up the 

prestige of the Moderates and the Reforms. And this can be done in no better 

way than by showing sympathy towards the motion. If, however, the motion 

will be thrown out by the official members of the Council, the Extremists will 

be elated and will use it as a peg on which to hang their attacks on Govern- 
ment. ) 
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22. The murderer of Boutros Pasha.is a well educated man and was the 
Ba _ Secretary of the Congress of the Hgyptian Patriots 
ce Comments on the assassi- held in Geneva. The outrage is a political one and 
a | page-palli of! Boutros Pashs Deneve it is ch is being Moonsees winely. The Anglo- 
ndian journals in noticing the crime have compared 

Kesar 198), dob Mae. Egypt with India and have advised ess to 
adopt repressive measures in order to prevent such outrages. In Egypt as in 
India there is a Nationalist party and political assassinations took place in 

both the countries. But from this it cannot be argued that the Nationalist 
: movement leads to anarchical outrages. In order to establish such a proposi- 
‘tion, we shall have te prove in the first place that a peaceful nationalist 

agitation is not possible and, secondly, that it would be just to hold the entire 


_ pri responsible for the acts of fanatic individuals. But we have no desire 


to enter into a controversy with the. Anglo-Indian journals; nor is .it .safe to 
do so. To carry on such a discussion is to handle a cowitch. God has 
endowed the Anglo-Indian journalists from their birth with thick gloves made 
of white leather. Therefore they can handle cowitches and ‘hurl them at 
others. But Indians will have to fight with naked hands.and will suffer. It 
is better, therefore, not to trouble ourselves with such a delicate and ruinous 
discussion and turn to Egypt. Our readers will thereby be able to view the 
Egyptian nationalist movement rightly without being prejudiced by delusive 
criticisms offered by Anglo-Indian journals vitiated by selfishness. In the 
16th century B. C. Amaris, a swadeshi king, drove away the foreign Hyksos 
dynasty and began the first nationalist movement in Egypt. Ever since the 
downfall of the Pharaohs, no swadeshi king has ascended the Egyptian throne. 
It is said that a prophecy was made during the reign of the last Pharaoh that 
no swadeshi king would rule thereafter over Egypt. But the efficacy of divine 
prophecies is lessened after the lapse of many centuries. Even the. present 
day Egyptian Nationalists fighting for swardjya contend that their movement 
is divine. After Saladin of the crusade fame, Mamelukes ruled over Egypt, 
and it may be said that Egypt enjoyed for two hundred years some independ- 
ence. Butin 1516A.D. Egypt was conquered by Selim of Turkey. When- 
ever Egypt was ruled by swadeshi kings, the subjects were happy. Even 
under Turkey which professed the same religion but was after all a foreign 
nation, Egypt was not happy. It was ruled by Pashas deputed by Sultans of 
Turkey who gradually became independent for all practical purposes. From 
1801 A. D. the English have established themselves in Kgypt and increased 
gradually their ascendancy over that country. It may be safely said that 
they are at present the real rulers of Egypt. In 1858 the British Government 
had issued a draft proclamation to allay the unrest in India. It ran thus:— 
“The rule belongs to God; the country to the Padshah but the administration 
is that of the East India Company.’ What a combination of curiosities! 
In Egypt a more curious combination is foynd at the present day. The 
country belongs to Mamelukes and Fellahs, the Empire to the Sultan of 
Turkey, administration to the Khedive, but the power lies in the hands of the 
English! We will deal in the next issue with the Egyptian nationalist 
movement and compare Egypt with India. 


23. Before the advent of King Rama’s happy rule, Bharatkhand (India) 
suffered under the demoniac sway of Ravan. Ravan 
King Ram_ welcomed had accumulated much merit by means of penance, 
criticism while Ravan byt the misfortune of his subjects was that he utilised 
was intolerant of 16. the merit for evil purposes. That merit had made 
Rashtramat (47), Ast hi ful. b : = = 
Mar. im powerful, but as it was not combined with virtue, 
it did not avail him long. Moreover, the misdoings of 
his followers, the Rakshasas, throughout the whole of India also served to des- 
troy the influence of his merit. Ravan and his followers persecuted the pious, 
robbed the country of its wealth, killed men as a matter of mere fun and 
came in the way of the people peacefully following their own professions. It 
was after the people of Bharatkhand had undergone such sufferings that they 
got the rule of King Rama. The transcendental glory of Rama’s reign rests 
solely on the respect he paid to public opinion and the care he took to root out 
causes that gave rise to public dissatisfaction. In order to gauge public opinion 
he employed secret agents. But be it remembered that these secret agents 
in those good old days were not vile enemies of their own kith and kin. The 
righteousness of Kama was too strong to tolerate such degraded and selfish 
motives. But the pity of it is that the moral atmosphere of Rama’s rule was 
not potent enough to completely annihilate this breed of vipers. Their seed 
remained and developing later on under favourable conditions overthrew 
the very tree in the roots of which it had secreted itself. During 
the rule of Ravan, those who offered advice were gagged, and subjected 
to tortures. This intoxicated the ruler, who wanted to exercise his Imperial 
sway over the whole of Bharatkhand, but was on the downward course to 
perdition, contemptuously rejected the words of advice of his well-wishers. 
He would not tolerate any criticism of his actions. Rama, on the other 


hand, was ever anxious to know what subjects said about him and subjected 
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| pleasure. This difference between the rule of Ravan and that of Rama 
ae es in the fact that while the rule of the former was built on brute strength 
| ee | Sea crooked policy, the rule of the latter had morality and justice for its 
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24. The cry of “ perversion of youth” is not paar to this age. It 
was heard as far back asthe times of Socrates, and he 
Men of the type of was the Extremist who was accused of corrupting 
Tilak, Aravind and others the morality of the youths of his time. He paid the 
wanted for the regenera- gxtreme penalty of the law by drinking the cup of 
tion of the nation. iemitnae titchic t 1; f Sie thas wi 
Rdshtramat (47), 27th “©wmilock, ut is fame lives for ever, while those who 
Feb. adjudged him guilty have already passed vut of the 
memory of the world! The principles for the incul- 
: cation of which Socrates had to pay the penalty with his life are now freely 
h taught in the English and the Indian Universities! This charge of contami- 
f nating youths can be brought against every founder of a religion and pro- 
pagator of new principles. Indian youths have been ‘ going astray’ for the 
‘last fifty years. Their first corruptors were men like Keshav Chandra Sen, 
-Ranade and others who taught the young generation of their time that 
‘mental courage consisted in flouting the wishes of their old-fashioned elders. 
‘After them, Messrs. Tilak, Aravind, Bepin Chandra and Hyder Reza have 
maddened our youths with the craze of swadeshi and with patriotic feelings. 
The fact is that whenever a new teacher, divinely inspired, rises for the pro- 
| mulgation of noble principles he finds the task of winning over the youths 
; to his side comparatively easy as their minds are unsophisticated. Such times 
of transition are always critical, and there is no wonder if some hot-headed 
youths take to the wrong path owing to ignorance. But there is no danger of 
‘the whole society going wrong thereby. Some of our men are now abusing 
our younger generation. Let them do so. Our youths have got caught in 
the wave of revolution, but they have-not been corrupted. If the acceptance 
of new-spirited views means corruption, let them be corrupted. We want 
as many rebels and heroes of the type of Socrates, Jesus, Ramdas, Kamel 

Pasha, Tilak and Aravind as our nation can produce. 


25. In the course of an article entitled ‘What is the truth?’ 
. the Kdthidwdar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette charges 
: : Government are to Government with neglecting their duty to find out the 
blame for the existing rea) cause of the present unrest and to adopt just 
ncn in India. . Measures to remove it, and observes :—Indeed the 
: athidwar and Mahi = 
Kdnthz Gazette (76), 27th atmosphere is gloomy. But as is openly asserted, Gov- 
Feb. | ernment themselves are to blame for it. The justice 
which is given is not even-handed, but partial, and 
the feeling of favouritism predominates. In this lies the root ‘of the jealousies 
which have been awakened. There ought to be no difference whatsoever 
between the various subjects of His Majesty, whether white or black. But 
is thisso? Certainly not. While perfect freedom, political and commercial, 
is granted in all parts of the Empire to the white subjects, not only nothing 
of the sort is allowed to the black subjects but even what little they already 
‘possess is snatched away from them. Is this not sufficient to cause 
discontent? And discontent causes unrest. The whites are allowed the 
liberty of writing and speaking, but Indians, on the other hand, are at once 
thrown into jails if they make bold to speak orto publish the truth. Asif 
_ Sections 124A and 153 of the Indian Penal Code were not sufficient, the 
- Press Act has been passed, to put down the Press. The policy of 
patting severe checks on thé people has been gradually progressing and the 
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people are consequently getting discontented.. This is self-evident, yet. for 
certain unknown reasons it is not acknowledged. No doubt, the unrest is 
‘Spreading and) the anarchists are committing horrible crimes. But what 
led them to do so? The Western education which they had received made 
them aspire to Western liberties and happiness, but in doing so they weré not 
only not helpless but restrained by severe checks. The. result is that both 
Government and the people are now in a very lamentable situation. —— 


26. The dshtramat reprints from India a review of Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal’s article headed ‘ The forces behind the 
Alleged causes of the Unrest in India’ in the. Contemporary Review, of 
wae ee ney (47), 27th which ‘the following is a substance :—“ Mr. Bepin 
pa. ena. cole Chandra Pal shows how the new spirit of freedom 
Sait tes found it earliest expression in the movement of 
social and religious revolt represented by the Brahmo Samaj........... What 
the Brahmo Samaj did so largely in Bengal has been done in other provinces 
by the Arya Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj. ‘The work of the school and the 
college to which this awakening is due has been substantially supplemented 
by the British law courts and general methods of British administration. 
‘The prince and the peasant, the Brahmin and the Sudra, have been reduced 
to a position of absolute equality under the rigorots rule of the foreigner,’ 
and the result has been the creation of a spirit of freedom and self-assertion 
in every section of the Indian community........... Mr. Pal also takes account 
‘of the active political propaganda of criticism of Government acts and_ policy 
which have come into being. In olden days these expressions of Opinion 
were welcomed by officialdom. British policy in India was, once upon a 
time, ‘largely shaped by a salutary fear of the people’ and ‘the Indian 
Government was really anxious to cultivate the good opinion of its subjects.’ 
Lord Dufferin was so strongly possessed with this safety-valve idea that he 
even encouraged the formation of the Indian National Congress. But the 
bureaucratic Frankenstein speedily grew alarmed at its monster; and when 
the Congress demanded, as it did from the beginning, self-government as its 
ultimate aim, it immediately became ‘seditious.’..... .... But there was a 
‘movement of social and religious reaction going on at the same time.......... 
‘This reaction in Indian society found a powerful ally in the reactlonary 
policy of the Government, which, frightened by the natural results of the 
new illumination which they had themselves introduced, now proceeded to 
advance backward, undoing, as far as possible, their own previous work...... sine 
By the pursuit of that policy, especially in the matter of public instruction, 
Government has actually helped to increase ani strengthen that anti-British 
patriotisia which is respons.,ble for all the uglier and more troublesome aspects 
of the present. As regards this ‘unrest,’ it is not really political but is 
essentially an intellectual and spiritual upheaval, ‘part of the. general 
awakening of Asia, which is rising up in a determined protest against the 
intellectual and moral, no less than the commercial and political, domination 
of Hurope.......... Touching the Indian Mussulmans, Mr. Pal points out 
that they, too, have caught the contagion of the new patriotism and national 
spirit in the country.......... The Government will find the birth of a new 
spirit of selfassertion and independence in Muhammadan fellow-countrymen 
not less, but far more troublesome in the neat future than the spirit of 
independence and self-assertion in their Hindu fellowsubjects; and, unless 
all past experience and the generalisation of sociological evolution are 
completely belied, this new awakening of political consciousness in the 
Muhammadan community of India will lead gradually, not to a conflict, but 
to an invincible coalition with the Hindu movement for the realisation of 
the ideals of that composite nationhood which the Muhammadans were the 
first practically to carry to India.” ) . 


27. ‘‘The Statist of London writing about our new-fangled legislation 
ioe says:—* We need not address warnings either to 

_ Repressive legislation Jord Minto or to Lord Morley ; but we would remind 
will not be able to kill thc of the Indian public service who have long 
gy gag (8a) been crying out for sterner action that coercion is no 
o6th Web. 3 ’ remedy. It may be necessary at times to assert the 
Supremacy of the law, but tt cannot in the nature 
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of thangs change public feeting. “are words of the greatest: political 
ss  fapacity.. “You m y. lave ee fem draconian code of repression.......... 
“You may bring | summary ‘punishment hundreds of ‘breakers of the 
saw. But how can you ‘change public feeling’? That is the essential 
eae: on ssa sr on think out an idea and propagate it, how can you 
h the idea, let alone’ scotch or kill it? An idea is an idea which not a 
fundred ressive laws would ever be able to drive out........... Ideas are 
indestructible. An idea may vanish of itself; but that only under one condi- 
tie tion, when humanity cares nothing for the idea or has rationally demonstrated 
| aoe ‘that it is worth nothing........... ‘hose ideas which had a permanent human 
> eae interest for all times to come have remained with us; while others have 
fallen into disuse........... There can be no dqubt that while a particular idea 
‘lasts or has seized the human mind, it works. The idea may be immature, 
-aye, even it may be destructive ‘of human society. All the same it works. 
‘And while that working lasts it has the potentiality to evoke feelings and 
emotions which, in their turn, take a practical effect.......... The idea will 
survive on the inexorable law of survival of the fittest. Tt will die if it is not 
3 fit to survive. But, for the mightiest authority to repress it or drive it away 
if is an impossibility. Now, anarchism is an idea which has taken deep root in 
‘men’s minds of a certain type during the last half a century. It has been 
condemned and abhorred by a vast: majority of the civilised world. But that 
i moral force of an active character seems to be still wanting which would kill 
- the idea outright. For, ideas can only be killed, if evil, by counter-ideas. 
} We make bold to'say that civilised humanity has not vet educated itself to 
that point when it could hatch a new idea to counteract most effectually this 
terrible idea of anarchism. And so long as this counter-idea does not come 
to the surface to destroy this evil idea, it must survive in minds susceptible to 
‘its reception. Therefore, we say, all repressive legislation to kill the anar- 
‘chical ideas, which are rampant in a fraction of the population, is futile—yes, 
absolutely futile.......... Our efforts should be directed towards killing this 
pernicious idea by the whole force of the country’s moral sense. Mere 
platitudinous resolutions or laboured harangues at public meetings or 
fiery denunciations in the Press will never accomplish the object.......... 
Anarchism is the hideous child of a species of definable or undefinable dis- 
content. Remove the cause of discontent and anarchism will die of itself. 
But they are yet so short-sighted as to be afraid of probing the cause to its 
very root. While this is the case all sorts of nostrums are invented and 
applied which are like the remedies of the quack—remedies which allay the 
ailment in one direction in order to let it break out in another form and in 
another direction with redoubled virulence.” 


28. We must first clear the minds of our countrymen of the 
Hi weeds which have taken root in them owing to 
i Extremists should spread Western education and to prolonged slavery. 
ie their principles and We can no longer afford to neglect these 


capture the hearts of wild growths. It is our prime duty to implant 
young men. 


(a right principles in the minds of young men 
(i is me ai thas (02), so that they may not go astray. The bureaucrats 
i are able to adopt any measures they like best. But 
the Extremists should not sit quiet at this juncture. 

The Extremists require necessarily the assistance of young men to realise their. 

ultimate ideal through boycott and swardjya. Youths form the future nation. 

The advancement of our country entirely depends on them. It is for them that: 

we have begun swadeshiand boycott. The first thing that the Extremists, there- 

; fore, should do is to capture the minds of youths. Their minds are vitiated, be 
the reason whatit may. The disease is as yet in its first stage and can be gr appled 

with. The bureaucrats are cannonading them, in order to gain control over their 

hearts. They believe that they can accomplish their purpose by a repres- 

sive policy. ‘They have openly adopted their repressive measures. ‘The silly 

ee per arty of the Moderates are trying to win-over the youths by small concessions. 
Ar he Extremists condemn both these methods and desire to make the youths 
Re acquainted with pure and noble principles. Lord Morley wanted to use the silly 
‘ ~' Moderate party as a cat’s-paw: to suppress the Extremists. He might have 
| come to know by this time that it is not possible to do so. A small party has 
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eome into existence which goes beyond the Extremists:: We infer from 
the release of the deportees that Lord Minto desires the co-operation of the 
Extremists to put down this new party. We congratulate the bureaucrats 
on their foresight. But if Government requires the assistance of Extremists, 
they should provide them witha field of action. Thé bureaucrats, however, do 
not confide in the Extremists so completely as to leave them the masters of the 
field. ‘They have circumscribed the sphere of Extremists by the sedition laws 
and the Press Act. If, however, the Extremists work in this narrow field of 
action and spread their principles, they will regain the confidence of the 
bureaucrats.and convince them that the Extremist principles are the only 
true principles in the world. 


29. Government consider that'by disposing of the leaders they deal 
effectually with the Extremist movement. ‘To the 

Government cannot superficial observer, their action appears quite justifi- 
suppress the Extremist gble. Buta close observer will readily see their 
pep pew wg by deporting inistake. Government should be more mature in 
Pudhdri (146), 27th their‘actions as they grow old. But the reverse is 
Feb. the case. The wisdom they displayed in their first 
formation and in their early politics is nowhere to 

be seen as they grow old. As long as Government control effectually the army 
and the ruling classes, they are the repositories of courage and mercy. But as 
their dominions increase, they are no longer directly connected with the army 
and the administrative powers and they have to entrust a gsood deal of power to 
deputies. After a time these deputies become all powerful, and Government 
have to submit quickly to their demands. Government cannot afford to go 
quite deep into the matters and have to adopt a blunt policy, as their domi- 
nions increase. ‘The public leaders also are a little bit vain and they do not 
take into consideration the circumstances of the day and the nets spread for 
them. They ride their own hobbies and widen the gulf between Government 
and the people. But Government may well know that a movement cannot be 
crushed by the deportation of leaders. It will, on the contrary, give an impetus 
to the movement. Leaders are silently manufactured by circumstances and 


they come into prominence, when the time is ripe for them. ‘There will be no 


break in this line. If one drops down, another steps in to fill up the gap. 
Every new Government is the creation of leaders. If Government are backed 
by the army, people are strengthened by the divine force of leaders. The 
British Government should begin to conciliate the leaders slowly. The people 


also should change their methods and allow Government the necessary time . 


and experience to correct their own mistakes. 


30. We hear it said that civilisation is advancing in the world and 
that the Hastern nations are being enlightened 
Alleged ill effects of through contact with the westerners and by the 
modern civilisation onthe introduction of easy and speedy means of commu- 
babe rer nations. nication. But those very nations—England and Ger- 
adshtramat (47), 3rd : 
Wav many—that claim to be in the van of modern 
civilisation are ready to spring at each other’s throats 
and are continually in dread of their own safety. It will thus be seen that 
modern civilisation instead of advancing peace promotes hatred. The chief 
reason of the present state of things in the West is that Western civilisation is 
based on materialism. ‘The result of the exclusive devotion of the Westerners 
to materialism is that the awakening of the East manifested in Japan’s 
victory over Russia has filled the Westerners with alarm and the Yellow and 
the Dark perils have become veritable bugbears to them. Wealth and power 
which are the aims of modern civilisation are transitory and uncertain, 
and their possession cannot be guaranteed for ever.. Similarly, a nation sunk 
into the depths of poverty and servitude may hope one day to rise to power 
and affluence. Modern civilisation is the manifestation of the age of Kali, 
and its delusive character is proved by the present social and _ political 
condition of England where women are die i for political rights and 
there is a conflict of interests all around. | 
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: rominent. duties of every friend of 
-s o/) British rale in India.to. bethink himself how he. can 
re. Be-. best help Government: in their present: difficulties. 
aglish-.- The. duty. is necessarily.‘as ‘sacred: to the Indian 
people as tothe Anglo-Indian public. We fear thata 
certain section of the Press-and the public believe 
that the duty lies all on one side—of course on the 
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ope a Bed) wospek Indian side. We refer to the scurrilous attacks on the 


Ba MRR Baa filet _ Indian people emanating often from the Anglo-Indian 
Press, and to the ill-treatment which a section of the Anglo-Indian public is 
pleased to offer to the children of the soil’! All this—the fact ought not to be 
disguised—has been to a great extent responsible for the irritation and dis- 
affection to be found. in this country. Evannow, within a few days of the 
passing of the:new Press Act, the Madras Times is leading a campaign of 
calumny against the educated classes of India. It must be stated plainly 
without any mincing of words that this is pure and simple incendiarism. A 
protest ought to go trom every loyalist against this and against the conduct 
which some Anglo-Indians choose to pursue with regard to the people of this 
country. ‘The cry has gone forth, from the highest authorities downwards, that 
a policy of co-operation and conciliation ought to be followed. We ask whether 
this policy of the Government is likely to be helped by writings and acts of the 
fype alluded to above? Are not these calculated rather to wound the 
feelings of a sensitive people and to create bitterness and ill-feeling where 
there ought to be peace and good-will? Mrs. Annie Besant has risen to the 
occasion and addressed in this connection a stirring appeal to her countrymen 
not to sow the seeds of discontent and anarchism by their conduct. She 
truly observes that such conduct is adding fuel to the fire of anarchism. It is 

/ With almost a monotonous and persistent repetition that the educated classes 
have declared themselves in favour of law and order. They are with few 
exceptions the strongest friends of the British rule. They do not wear their 
loyalty on their sleeves, but are silent, earnest friends of the Government. 
Is it not then a tragedy tu see that these very classes have their hearts made 
sore many a time through the un-English conduct of many Anglo-Indians ? 
We hope and pray that the noble appeal of Mrs. Annie Besant will not go in 
vain, and that Government and the nobler section of Anglo-Indians will 
perceive their duty clearly before them and act up to it.” 


32. Her efforts to bridge over the gulf between the rulers and the 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (33), 3rd ruled have brought Mrs. Annie Besant into trouble. 
Mar. ; Kal (124), 4th Mar She has incurred the displeasure of Goverument. 
‘When anarchism is rife in the land, she has 
denounced the anarchists and advised Indians to remain firm in their. loyalty 
to Government. She has seen the necessity of addressing some plain words to 
the Anglo-Indians, for she knows that their arrogance hurts the feelings of 
sensitive self-respecting Indians. ._The lesson she wants to teach the Anglo- 
Indians is the same that is sought to be taught to them by the Secretary of 
State in an indirect manner. Mrs. Besant has been made to understand by 
Government that her appeal might render her liable for a criminal prosecution. 
The attitude of Government appears strange to us. She has risked much by 
writing against the anarchists, and her object is to strengthen the foundations 
of British rule in India. It is very well to gag the seditious press; but 
is if not strange to think of prosecuting a friend of Government? ‘Those 
who hold that only the seditionists are to fear the new Act are afforded a 
fresh example of the misunderstanding under which they were labouring. 
[The Kdl writes :—The excitement that has been caused in the official circles 
by the. publication of Mrs. Besant’s letter makes its clear how easily tho 
Officials take offence and makes us apprehensive of the misuse that might 
be made of the vast powers vested in them by the new Act. Mrs. Besant is a 
European and her loyalty is unimpeachable and she is not likely to suffer 
‘any harm for her outspokenness ; but had asimilar letter been penned by 
‘an Indian, however loyal he might have*been, he would not have escaped 


33. In the course of long article on the relations between England and 
India the Gujarati Punch writes :—“ If it is claimed 
_ It is to England’s that India is peopled with races inferior in moral, 
manreere to treat Indiaas intellectual and physical calibre fo Europeans, while 
ys out ly repudiating the silly charge which can hold 
Gujardti Punch (81), entirely repudiating silly charge which can ho 
27th Feb., Eng. cols. scarcely any ground before facts and figures, we 
might reply simply by making a reference to the 
condition of the races inhabiting the British Colonies. Several.of these were 
for a long time convict settlements only, and many of them contain populations 
in no way superior to the people their supporters rail against. Again, if it be 
asserted that these people, however low they might be in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, are yet Britishers by birth and nationality, to this statement a reference 
to the mixed races of Canada and Tyansvaal would surely be a most effective 
reply. Then might come the last and the vilest of arguments that the 
Indians are Asiatics and as such not fit to stand on an equal footing with the 
Whites. This would be unanswerable for a time only; but then the answer 
might come, and who knows, with what vengeance? It is a pity that un- 
natural considerations like these are allowed to damp the best and most 
human ideals that evolve out the highest and the most noble spirits in the 
Ss pres India is a part of the Empire and it must continue so to be; 
but it must breed an equal nationality, not an inferior subject-people. Indians 
cannot be satisfied with the position of the females of a Zenana shaded with 
screens, good to be looked at, but nothing more than interesting toys or useful 
things of their owners !......... Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but at any rate in 
the near future, India should be granted the treatment and the place that are 
justly its due. The true salvation of India lies in being so dealt with; 
but do not Britain’s interests also go equally that way ?” 


*34. ‘Last time we noticed the rabid attack of the Madras Times on 

| the educated class of Indians. This time we have to 

Alleged libellous attack yefer to a more mischievous slur on the Mahrattas 
on the Mahratta race by os 4 race, appearing in the columns of the English- 


ne of Cal- man of Calcutta. ‘The article on Shivaji represents 


Mahrdtta (11), 6th Mar, bim as a master of cruelty whose special feature 
was bloodshed and _ treachery........ The whole- 
sale condemnation of the Mahrattas as a race that approves treachery as 
‘legitimate ’ and ‘ laudable’ in public affairs is. we need hardly say, out- 
rageous. To describe England as ‘ perfidious Albion,’ although it has the 
sanction of an English poet, might pass as rank sedition in an Indian paper ; 
but the Hnglishman may write anything about the Mahrattas as a race and 
yet escape the penalty of fomenting race feeling! Recently in reply to a 
question, Mr. Montagu, the new Under Secretary of State for India, told the 
House of Commons that the law of sedition was the same in India as regards 
Indians and Englishmen and that he had no reason to suppose that the 
Government of India had different standards for Kuropeans and Indians. 
The law about creating race-feeling is as equally applicable as the. jaw of 
sedition. Unless literary license of the type noted above appearing in Anglo- 
Indian papers is checked by the Government, how can it be said that 
the law of sedition and race-hatred is applied according to one and the same 
standard in the case of Englishmen and Indians alike ?”’ 


*39. ‘* Loyal Leagues are being started in Bengal and one has got its 
way into Madras too. The Loyal League is com- 

Loyalty Leagues like posed mostly of Rajas, Zamindars, and other rich 
those started in Bengal agyistocrats who are always well-known for their 
and Madras oe ’ of proclaimed loyalty. The object of such leagues 
eee. poveng SOW is to promote loyalty among the masses. As a rule 
Mahrdatta (11), 6th Mar, these grandees scarcely condescend to mix in free 
intercourse with the masses at large, and it is 

difficult to understand how they will know.the real grievances of the people 
and help them to remove misunderstanding, if any exists. These leagues will 


not certainly be of great use in putting down anarchy.” 
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“* My hair is. gray, 
4 But not with years ; 
Nor turned they white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown 
With sudden fears. 


What student of English poetry is not familiar with these lines from 
Byron—the heart-rending wail which the great poet put in the mouth of 
Bonnivard, the famous Genoese patriot, the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon’? They 
occurred to us spontaneously on hearing of the release from jail of Mr. Achyut- 
rao Kolhatkar, the youtLful but unflinching champion of the liberty of the press 
in the Central Provinces. Many a noble man ard true has been His Majesty’s 
involuntary guest during the last decade. But of all thatsturdy band few have 
suffered physical and mental torture to the extent Mr. Achyutrao has. Convict- 
ed on the flimsiest of charges, for publishing Marathi translations of certain 
speeches delivered by Babu Aravind Ghosh, of which even Mr. Beechcroft, 
; the Sessions Judge who tried the famous Alipore Case, said ‘ there was 
a : nothing seditious in them.’ Mr. Kolhatkar was sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
3 ment for fifteen months. The general public has no facilities of knowing 
anything that goes on within the four walls of a jail. But in the case of 
Mr. Achyutrdéo things must have been particularly bad, for the Nagpur public 
raised a storm of protest against the way in which the high-souled young 
man was being treated, and the affair formed the subject of questions 
even in the House of Commons. Of course, the usual kind of replies 
were given, which meant absolutely nothing. But this is an old story, and 
Tantulus has survived and come out of this dismal cell at last. The hearts 
of all Nationalists all over India, and even of those Moderates who have any, 
will go out to Mr. Achyutrao in this hour of triumph (for so we deem it to be) 
with a spontaneity and sincerity of feeling which may be to him some con- 
solation for all that he has suffered in the Great Cause. A cruel sentence, 
unfair treatment, great patience, heroic fortitude, aye! the ungrudging 
sacrifice of wealth and, in the interests of truth, the discarding even of 
the nearest and dearest—all the elements of the sublimest pathos were 
there, and Mr. Achyutrado’s case has a grand and glorious moral for all 
- those who have taken up the heavy burden of Nationalism. Dieu et mon 
droitt—God and my Right—that was the sheet-anchor which sustained the 
young patriot in all his tribulations.......... We fervently thank Almighty God 
for having watched over His own lamb in its dark and cold cell, and returned 
it to the loving fold from which it had been snatched away. What can one 
say in this moment of joy and grief, when on every Nationalist’s face beams 
¥ @ smile and a tear—a smile for the patriot’s delivery, a tear for all that he 
ae has gone through for his Motherland,—but this, that may the same Supreme 
ae Being spare the high-souled Achyutréo for many, many years to come to serve 
that very Motherland, which is to-day in sorer need of the devotion of 
honest and sturdy patriots like him than she ever was.’’ 
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37. Man’ 8 superiority over the brute creation lies in his power t9 rise 
above his earthly wants and in the development 

We must boycott luxu- of his mental faculties. But he forfeits this right 
nae ere wi tod the moment be succumbs to the temptation to 
Mar satisfy his desires and to indulge in luxuries. One 
a of the chief reasens why we allow ourselves to be 
a: Sara led like beasts by others and to be at their mercy, is that we have been led 
EN | astray from our noble idealsby an overwhelming desire for personal comfort. 
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If we wish to be raised to the pedestal from which we have fallen, we should: 
boycott luxuries like tea, liquors and fashionable clothing and content ourselves. 
with plain and simple things which will make us self-reliant and alive to: 
the call of duty. 


88. A correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat to the following effect :— 
Mr. Hari Mahddev Divekar, of Bassein, Thana, 
‘Suggestion that contri- celebrated his son’s wedding some days back, and 
butions to the fundsofthe instead of taking any dowry from the father of the 
Samarth Vidyalaya bride, asked him to contribute Rs. 50 tothe Samarth 
should be made on wae Vidyalaya and himself gave Rs. 100 to the same 
reve ler eg anc institution. I hope Mr. Divekar’s example will be 
Sishivaeead (47). 27th followed all over the country. The Samarth Vidya- 
Feb.: Kesari (128), 1st laya has taken upon itself to impart proper 
Mar. education, to the rising generation, and therefore, it 
behoves our people to make contributions towards 
the funds of the institution on occasions like weddings and thread ceremonies. 
[The paper supports the correspondent’s suggestion in its editorial columns. 
The Kesari also writes similarly and declares that if Maharashtra does its duty 
in the matter, the Samarth Vidyalaya will never be in want of funds.| 


39. “ We were not unprepared. for the answer which Government have 
sent to Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy as the Chairman of 
the Anjuman meeting of the Parsi community, which 

Comments on the was held last December in connection with their 
Bombay Government's memorial for a separate electorate. The movement 
reply to the ae com- was started very late, and seeing how the wind blew, 
pon sg separave FPF’ we expected that the fact would be made much of as 

Rast Goftdr (39), 27th one of the reasons to disallow their requisition. 
Feb., Eng. cols., «ewe eeeees The letter declares that the Government 

does not recognise that there are _ sufficient 

srounds for according to the community a 
separate electorate or the right of recommendation, as their interests have 
been safeguarded in the past and will meet with the same consideration in the 
future. We cannot receive this explanation as satisfactory, for it begs the 
question. ‘The nominations, as they are made, are influenced by considerations 
other than those for which separate representation is claimed......... . The 
right of nomination which is vested in Government is a source of strength to 
the Government, and they often nominate with a single eye to strengthening 
the official side of the Councils........... The Government’s letter points to 
the four members who now hold seats in the Bombay Legislative: Councils. 
But number is not everything; it may administer to the communal vanity, 
but not to their wishes. ‘T'he return of one member thoroughly represen- 
tative of a communal electorate would be valued more than a dozen members 
disowned as representatives by their communities for one reason or another. 
rae eas ... Government’s position is rendered untenable by the fact that they 
did not refuse separate electorates to the Muhammadans on the same ground 
for which they deny it to the Parsis. If a backward community be considered 
eligible for the exercise of separate electoral rights, there can be no valid 
reasons to disallow them in the case of an enlightened and educated com- 
munity like the Parsis. Once that the right of separate communal represen- 
tation is accepted on principle, Government cannot give it to one and with- 
hoid it from other deserving minor communities without making invidious 
distinctions.” 


40. Mr.8. G. Lawate writes to the Kesart:—The reasons adduced 
¢ ere ne for the decrease of the sale of liquor are fanciful and 
Revort for 1908-1909, ‘inconsistent. Government closed 77 shops during 

Recast (128), Ist Mar, the year, but of these 18 were at short distances and 

: 23 were considered superfluous by Gcvernment. 

The Abkari Commissioner reports that 17 more were closed because no bidder. 
could be found for them. All this brings the shops really closed only to 
23, and they are distributed over nine districts. .Of the two shops closed in: 


the Poona District.one brought the lowest revenue in the whole of the district 
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h te’sale ‘of liquor‘has been reduced, 
a; because the license fees have been: 
n' system thos leds to extreme bids, and the shop- 
"resort to dishonest practices to pay off the Government: 
paid.less attention to license fees, they need not. 
Beye | mie ma -practices of shop-keepers. . They know full well that 
Tigense ‘hol dere, nob pay the heavy.sums charged without being dishonest. 
We ae ernment should make liquor quite dear. But they are not. 
ft or i wanes the price of liquor all at once. Government are always 
raid of illicit distillation. Tt is not that licit liquor is -_pure and that. illicit. 
lignor is unholy. To prepare one gallon of Mohra ‘liquor costs annas 10. 
The t price charged i in the Poona market for the same is Rs. 6 and annas 12. 
If the price is increased by Rs. 2 more per‘gallon, we cannot say that there 
would be more temptation for illicit distillation of liquor. As the income of 
Government and of the shop-keepers depends on the high prices of liquor, 
we only argue that they should not have the power to ‘ pool ’ liquor. Under 
the outstill minimum guarantee and auction systems, the terrible spread of 
drink has been brought about by the shop-keepers under the patronage of 
Government. As long as the profits of liquor-farmers depend upon the sale 
of liquor they effect and as long as the Abkari Department is entrusted to 
Revenue officers, no lasting effect will be produced by any amount of temper- 
ance work. It lies with Sir George Clarke to cure the evil. If he cannot do 
it, let him not at least preach to us the methods of temperance work. 
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41. The Excise Committee that was appointed in Bombay some time 
ago was a mere farce as may be gathered from the 
Comments on the resignation of an independent member like Mr. D. 


ren policy of Govern-  Wacha.. Not content with the resignation, 


_ Gujarati (29), 27th Feb. Mr. Wacha recommended the Corporation to call 
| upon Government for the number of liquor-shops 
in the city and the amount of liquor consumed, in order to open the eyes of 
Government to the ways of the officials who fail to carry out the spirit of 
the Government policy. Mr. Wacha at one of the sittings of the Corporation 
gave facts and figures to show the doings of the officials in the matter of the 
city’s liquor traffic. The figures show that Bombay is full of drunkards. 
Mr. Wacha has clearly shown that the statement made by Government, that 
the fewer the shops the lesser the consumption of liquor, is simply ridi- 
culous. Sir George Clarke is a temperance reformer and we hope the opportu- 
nity that has been afforded to him to reclaim the mill-hands from the evils of 
drink will not be missed by him. The public will anxiously await the deci-. 
sion of the question at his hands. 


42. The policy of the Abkari Department is to sell liquor dear and not 

to make it easily available. The old toddy license 

- Comments on the grant system followed the above principle. But now toddy 

e 6 gga booth licenses Jicenses will be granted in the toddy gardens them- 

"i psig af (107), 27th Feb selves. It will increase the number of toddy licenses 

'  gnd defeat the policy of the Abkdri Department. 

Toddy is not one of the necessaries of life; if it was, Government would not 

have followed the policy of taxing it so neayily. Government should, there-. 

fore, not at ail introduce the system of granting licenses for tree-foot booths as 

that system is inconsistent with their avowed policy and also ruinous to the 
people. — 


48. While the Recording officers are fixing the casl¥ payments to be 

7 paid to Khots by their tenants in lieu of payments. 
Alleged grievances of jn kind, an unlooked-for difficulty has arisen which 
a Shodhak (152), needs consideration at the hands of Government. 
th Feb. ’ (192), The Khoti Act lays down what cash payments the 
tenant has to pay to the Khots, but it does not say 

a. about the payments to be made. by the Khots to Indmdars. If the. 

nas Khot receives cash payments from his tenants, he naturally expects to pay 
i 7 AS the Inémdar in the same way, for he receives no payments in kind from his 
|  ° tenants. But the Indmdar insists that payments to him must be made in 
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kind, as he possesses the High Court’s decisions to that effect and so an 
impasse has arisen which the Recording officer is unable to solve. As the 
enforcement of the High Court decisions will put the Khots to serious loss 
we suggest that Government should take up the matter for solution. 


44. ‘When we disapproved of adverse criticism in the papers on the 
Press Act we never dreamt that within eight days 
Acverse comments on we would be afforded a cause of complaint against 
the action of the Chief the Act. There is every possibility of the aim of 
Presidency Magistrate, Government being subverted if no distinction is 
Bombay, calling for secu- Aa thai lewatios BD saditiodias 3 
rity under the Press Act M™&de between loyalists and seditionists. Kven now 
from the proprietor of the We assert that the aim of the Act is not to bring 
Akhbdr-e-Islam. into trouble papers that have long been friendly 
Akhbdr-e-Islim (61), towards Government. If under the Act a security 
ord Mar.; Jdm-e-Jamshed jin money is’ wanted by the Magistrate from the 
(33), 3rd Mar.; Sdnj Var- proprietors of a paper of long standing conducted 
pyrrole f 4th Mar.; honestly, the Act will defeat its own end. For 
ibdr-e-Soudagar (23), ? , 
ind aah ah Mar aught we know, there is no by-law in the Act 
empowering the Magistrate to call for security in 
such cases. Tor the present we do-not wish to enter deeply into the matter. 
We will try our best to get this question once for all settled that press 
proprietors may not, in future, be brought into trouble. If our contemporaries 
would treat this question as urgent and offer comments on it, they would be 
rendering us valuable assistance. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—As declared 
by Sir Herbert Risley in the Council it would have been proper if the Magistrate 
had exercised his discretionary powers by exempting Mr. Porbandari from 
producing a security when he made an application for changing the name of 
the press in which the Akhbdr-e-Islam is printed. The paper has always 
been a friend of Government, and it is simply ridiculous to call for security 
from the proprietor for changing the name of the press. The way in which 
the Press Act was enforced in the case would lead one to think that no 
respectable paper would be exempted from producing a security. We 
sympathise with Mr. Porbandari. It is the duty of Government to see that 
distinction is made between the large section of respectable journalism and 
the few seditious prints. This has been a test case, and we would wish to 
get the opinion of an higher appellate authority. Or if Mr. Porbandari does 
not think of putting himself to inconvenience it is hoped that some members 
in the Legislative Council will put a question to Government and get a 
reply from them. ‘lhe Sdnj Vartamdn considers that the Press Act is 
enforced in all its rigour. It also makes similar remarks and condemns the 
action of the Magistrate. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also makes similar remarks 
and finds fault with the Magistrate’s order. | 


45. “Mr. Sladen, the Collector of Ahmedabad, held a Durbar on the 
24th instant, at Hathising’s Wadi, which was very 
Comments on the Jargely attended. It was a very representative 


ahuenenee Collectors sssemblage and the speeches delivered in it were 


ee eS full of the spirit of co-operation and inquiry. Among 
gnareh, Bog cole el) the most noticeable were those of RK. B. Lalshanker, 
the Durbar of Sanand, Sardar Chinubhai, the 
Honourable Mr. Naoroji, and Mr. Dalsukhram, who dealt with important 
subjects. But the address of the.Collector was the utterance of the day, 
comprehensive enough to include very important questions. Mr. Sladen 
has by his heart-telt sympathy with the people become justly popular in the 
city, and his recent visit to Shreemat Shankaracharya of Dwarka, who 
is on a visit to this place, has proved how very earnest he is in following the 
generous spirit of the present Government, epitomised in the expression 
-* Conciliation, co-operation and concession ’.” 
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of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig will 
‘all the Muhammadans in the 
ir} oy rah: worth, high education and acute. 
: lect ‘Mr. Baig, as Dewan of Junagadh, « has 
tessed the subjects of that State, the Muhamma- 
3s of the Presidency and the Government. The 
“reforms he introduced in the Junagadh State in a 
short time won: him the affection of the Nawab 
Saheb. Not only has he evolved order out of chaos, 
but he has changed the indebted condition of the 
State and replenished the Treasury. The jungles 
“Thave bean iidd and made a source of revenue to the State. [The Political 
Bhomiyo writes similarly and says:—The Moslems have to thank Govern- 
ment for the justice done to them by appointing Syed Amir Ali to the Privy 
Ceuncil and Mr. Baig to the India Council. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
says :—The appointment i is an unexpected one. Mr. Baig’s ability and tact 
give us good hopes of his being useful. We congratulate ‘the Muhammadan 
community which is known to be ‘backward’ in the matter of high appoint- 
ments. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr also makes appreciative remarks.| 


47. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig has had rapid jumps from the post of the 

Oriental Translator to the Bombay Government to 

Kesari (128), lst Mar. that of the Dewan of Junagadh and from thence to 

the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 

Many Indians believe that the concession of appointing Indians to the 

India Council is an important one. But the belief will not last long if 

appointments like the above are made. What does it speak of the Muham- 

madan community and of the India Council that a more competent man than 

Mr. Baig should not be available and that even if available, he should not 
accept the appointment ? 


48. “The whole of India and the Muhammadan public in particular must 
Oriental Review 118) confess to a feeling of disappointment at this 
Qnd Mar ’ appointment. Whatever may be the other qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Baig, this much at least is certain, that 
he is not a politician nor has he taken any interest up to this time in the 
pressing questions of the day. Serving formerly as the Oriental ‘Translator to 
the Bombay Government and afterwards as the Dewan of Junagadh, he was 
incapacitated from taking active interest in public affairs. Not only that, 
but he could not have any great experience of the working of the higher 
departments of the State, for the department to which he belonged did not 
demand qualifications above the ordinary. Mr. Gupta was also a Govern- 
ment servant, buf he possessed immense experience of the Revenue and the 
kindred departments which served him in good stead at the India Council. 
As a matter of fact, Indians to be selected for the India Council ought to be 
chosen from politicians or from men who have occupied the highest places 
in the service of the country. They only know what are the requirements 
of their countrymen and when to protest against measures affecting their 
interests. Looked at from the point ot view of the Indian people, the selec- 
tion of Mr. Baig is, therefore, disappointing.......... If the Indian people 
are really expected to derive benefits from the right accorded to them of 
having two of their representatives in the India Council, selections ought to 
be made in a broad-minded and liberal spirit.” 


49. Mr. M.M. Kulkarni, President, Mahad Vigilance Committee, has 
| addressed the following letter to the Editor of the 
Protest of the vigilance Dnydn Prakdsh :—The accompanying protest letter 
committee of Mahdd which has been sent to the Rdshtramat for publica- 
; 0 re : a ish base tion is rather an important one, and I request you, 
sts t by ite Mahéd corres, ‘therefore, to publish it in an early issue of your 
at by its corres- ; ‘way 
pondent. paper. [The letter to the Rdshtramat is as fol- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (44), !ows:—] Many of the statements contained in the 
24th Feb. it letters of your Mahad correspondent published from 
ere a. time to time to your journal since the last Ganpati 
Festival are false. Your patriotic correspondent has misrepresented the things 
* = officials have to perform as their duty and has attempted to incite 


publi opinion against the lawful authorities of Government. At present a 


journal is considered tobe:one of the’ ‘leading papers of :Mahérashtra. Ite 
readersarexmany.: Itjie-the-organ of an institution condueted with the aid.of. . 


¢értain calamity has overtaken our town’ and made ‘the’ people uneasy... Your .. 


public funds. Taking this into consideration, I have: ‘to note very, 


that you have not at all thought of your editorial duties in vabiistive the 
letters of your Mahadd correspondent. Now-a-days there is a regular crop of 
abusive advertisements, threatening, anon yeas. and abusive letters, anonymous 
petitions containing untrue statements and indecent writings stuck on the walls 
of the temples and dharamsalas in ourtown. The people of Mahad have fully 
condemned in a public meeting held on. the 6th of February 1910, the Mahdd 
letters published in your paper. Even though you may have published them 
relying on your correspondent and believing them to be innocent, true and 
written with a view to public good, I inform you as a member of the Vigilance 
Committee appointed at a.Mahad public meeting, that they are mischievous 
and are such as would cause the ruin of our townspeople. I firmly believe 
that after such a declaration you will, like an educated gentleman and 
journalist, express regret for publishing the Mahad letters. 


90. The Nationalist newspapers have fallen on bad days since last year, 


An appeal to Extremists 
to secure new subscribers 
for their party newspapers. 

Bhadla (108), lst Mar. 


as both the English Government and the Native 
States have started a regular crusade against them. 
The latter have prohibited particular newspapers 


from entering their borders. We, however, think 
that there is no justification for this measure. As 


the English Government have not prohibited their circulation in their own 
territory, it is clear that they are not dangerous publications. To prohibit 
their entrance in Native territory simply because they belong to the Nationalist 


party is sheer injustice. 


It is no use concealing the fact that all this has 


already seriously affected the circulation of the Nationalist newspapers and we 
have no idea as to what their plight will bein the ensuing year. If the 
Nationalists in the country do not enlist themselves to secure new subscribers 
for them at this juncture, we are afraid they would have to stop publication. 


We, therefore, appeal to our Nationalist friends to try their utmost to do the 
needful for these newspapers. 


51, ‘ Among the recipients of the Royal bonus allowed to permanent 


Comments on the orders 
of Government directing 
clerks of the Jamrao Colo- 
nisation Officer to refund 
the bonus they received 
on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee. 

Sind Journal (20), 24th 
Feb. 


Government servants on the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the assumption of the Indian sovereignty 
by the Crown of England, were the clerks and 
munshis of the Jamrao Colonisation Officer. Some 
of these, being without substantive posts in other 
departments and not being on the pension list, 
have been made to give back what they received, on 
the ground that they should never have received it, 
in view of the clear wording of the original resolu- 
tion. But there is a Government notification of 


later date which lays down that if a bonus, really inadmissible, has been given 
in good faith, it should not be recovered. The question is whether the bonus 
to these Colonisation Office men was allowed ‘in good faith’, that is, we 
‘suppose, whether there was some good ground for allowing it. By a Govern- 


ment Resolution of some years ago the members of the Colonisation Office, 
not holding permanent posts elsewhere, are to be provided with Government 
posts on the conversion of Jamrdao into a regular Revenue District and the 
consequent abolition of the colonisation establishment as such. Their pre- 
sent service will then, we believe, count towards pension. Are not these men, 
then, virtually permanent, though not on the pension list? Why, then, make 
the recovery and excite an unpleasant impression among poor subordinates ?” 


o2. ‘‘In the town of Hyderabad, the fees charged in the private schools 


: are unduly heavy and press hard on many a parent. 
Private schools in ‘The municipal schools where very moderate fees are 


Hyderabad (Sind) should 
be given special grants to 
enable them to _ reduce 
their fees. 

Sind Journal (20), 24th 


charged are few and far between........... It would, 
therefore, be bighly desirable to reduce the fees in the 
private schools. But since, as would appear, the 
schools are not, in their present financial position, 


Feb. able to give the necessary needed relief, Government 


should, in pursuance of: their policy of cheapening 
‘primary education as far as possible) make much larger grants than at 


- 
ements . 
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of the liberty of the Native Pride 

| ot by itself "be of any avail. Government 

ad hou! in-addition close all schools and colleges so 

te (60), that people might be prevented from getting educa- 

‘tion... ‘They should further proscribe all works like 

“those of Burke. and Macaulay by passing an 

| ’ Explosives Books Act against them. A very great 
evil likely to fesult from the new- fangled Press Act will be to cut off Govern- 
mént from all touch with public opinion. The Act will cause the greatest 
hardship to all constitutional agitators without being able to touch reckless 
people who are not afraid: of the jail or the scaffold. Government have 
committed an error in punishing the innocent with the guilty. .While 
Government have not taken and will not take any steps against the Anglo- 
Indian papers which are the root-cause of the prevalent discontent, they have 
destroyed the liberty of the Native Press. Indians cannot mourn this sad event 
too much. It is to be greatly deplored that all the elecfed members supported 
the Bill with the exception of Messrs. Bhupendra Nath Basu and Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. None ever expected Mr. Gokhale to put his independence to 
public auction in this manner. Unless the new law is administered with care 
and discretion there will be no security for the Press. Even then it will be 
at the mercy of the officials. O Goddess of the Liberty of the Indian Press, 
thou hast passed away; when shall we see thee again? [Elsewhere the paper 
bewails the harsh application of the Act in the case of the Allahabad Swardjya 
from which a deposit of -Rs. 1,000 was demanded with the result that the 
paper had be stopped.. [The Gwjardti writes :—Almost all objectionable prints 
like the Yugdntar have ceased to exist; those that are going on are all 
moderate papers fighting for the rights of India by constitutional methods, 
and condemning anarchy. Still Government have passed the law under the 
influence of the terror inspired by the recent detestable anarchical outrages. 
Shall we give up all discussion on political matters and also our efforts to do 
good to the Government and the people until the advent of better times? If 
Government want to see peace in the country, we would repeat to them 
Lord Bacon’s words ‘the true way to check sedition is to destroy its causes, 
poverty and deep discontent. | 


= 


Education. 


24. “ The senators of the Bombay University have shown to the world 
haw well versed they are, as a body, in the art 

. Gomments on the recent _of how-not-to-do-it. Itis a pity that the proposals 
meeting of the Senate of of g Chancellor, who can look far ahead of any of 


the Bombay. University our Jocal experts, and who has no interest of his 
re the reforms suggested 


| own to serve or no pet policy to inaugurate save 
A mgcmaranaa sm that of achieving the greatest good of the greatest 
' Indian Spectator (7), uumber, have been practically shelved through some 
5th Mar. strange misapprehension. ‘he ultimate results of 

these proposals in practice would be to open the 
doors of the Civil Service and other avenues of employment to a larger 
number of our students, whilst their immediate object seems to be to give a 
practical turn to the educated talent of the country generally. It is not a 
little disheartening to see Bombay lagging behind some of the other centres 
of educational activity in India. But who is to blame for that? Surely 
not the Chancellor who happens, by a mere coincidence, to be the head of 
the Government. This distrust of everything emanating from Government 
reflects sadly on the robust good sense which characterized the public life 
of Bombay till men like Wordsworth and Selby came to be discarded in their 
ow: A ep lines by amateur objectionigts under the spell of suspicion 
‘u ms of healthy citizenship.” 


"BB “Most grievous must be pronounced to be the impasse, under 

Saal t tut which the University Senate meeting called to 
 F of Bombay (8a), consider the Committee’s recommendations on the 

Government proposals 7e reform of the Arts and 


and so much expense; to adopt: dissolution: as'the besti course advisable under: 
the circumstances. :Of courss, ‘the ultra-conservatiyes: who want! no | : 
whatsoever will:rejoice.. So also will those: rejoice: who think that the, un-: 
constitutional course adopted by: ftovernment:of sending in detailed | proposals: 
in something like the fashion of-a mandate:deserved a.snub, and:the best way: 
of administering a snub:was to make ‘no change: at all: But we. believe that: 
such persons are very ‘few, if any, in ‘the Senate......,... What could then: 

be the explanation-of the zmpasse ?. We think that it is: to be found, firstly,) 

in the strange want of unity of action and organization, of tactics and of the: 
ability to judge of the trend of opinion in’ the: general body of the Senate,: 
amongst: the party of change-.and reform, and secondly in the University 

Rules and Regulations of debate, which admit of no: amendments unless with 

five clear days’ notice:and make no provision for anything like a ‘ committee 

of the whole house’ procedure. The two parties have, we believe, lessons to 

learn from the wmpasse. Let:them meet halfway—let them come to a com- 

promise. At any rate, let the party of reform try combined action. We. 
would advise a small body of representatives to meet and evolve definite 

proposals and then send them tothe Syndicate. That body will be bound 

to bring the proposals before the Senate at most after three months. If the 

party of Reform can unite and organise, they would yet win.” 


56, “ That there is still ample scope for primary institutions is proved by 

the fact that there are still 1,650 villages unpro- 

- Comments on the Direc- vided with primary schools. Let us hope that 
tor of Public Instructions redoubled efforts will be made to fill up these vacan- 
— for the year 1908-  Gies at the earliest possible opportunity. But then 


Indu of Botihis (ga), there is the eternal ‘want of funds, of which 


Ond Feb. Government always complain and often what is 
| paid for one sphere of public utility is at the 
cost of others no less important.......... Government ought to find a 


way to assist primary education without atthe same time starving higher 
education. That higher education does not seem to progress at the pace it 
should would be obvious when we mark that the increase in the number of 
students attending the Arts Colleges was only 50, whilst in the professional 
colleges there was actually a decline over the figures of the previous year by 
73 students.” 


57. Commenting othe order passed by the Agent to His Excellency 
the Governor in Kathiawar in connection with the 
Alleged "injustice done §ourdshtra High School at Rajkot, the Praja 
to the Saurdshtra High Bandhu writes :—“ This order of the Agentis nothing 
School at Rajkot. f Saas he ter Sieg Mea tT; 
Praja Bandhu (38), if not arbitrary, for in the first place there was no 
27th Feb., Eng. cols. license granted to the High School by Colonel 
Kennedy and in the second place there is not 
the least justification for such a drastic course because there is 
nothing to ‘be said against the school in all essential particulars......... 
We repeat that there is scarcely any justification for the order, which, 
again, is inconsistent with the general policy of Government, of giving all 
possible aid to private enterprise in the matter of educaticn, as given vent to 
from time to time by responsible authorities. For all these reasons we desire 
to enter an emphatic protest against the order of the Agent to the Governor 
striking virtually at the very root of an institution that has by solid work of 
about nine, years not only amply justified its existence but proved its necessity 
in the interests of young Kathiawar.”’ 


Railways. 


58. “It is not very often that the travelling public on the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway have occasion to grumble against the Com- 

Complaints against the pany’s management, for the officials into whose hands 
new type of third class the management is left have always evinced an 
carriages on the B. B. & anxious solicitude for the convenience and comforts 


C. I. Railway. of the passengers.......... Of late, however, complaints 
‘Indu of Bombay (84), have reached us regarding the new pattern of 
3rd Mar. third class carriages, recently introduced by the 


Company for the through service.......... Travellers 
cox 2455—10 
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fle to see the rush 
boatd dr eave the car. If an 
-fmore would be injured by the rush, 
ru fies NO. @8Ca] : ae out of the windows, 
- ‘Wich, ‘are dot It "even possi e lor tag passengers waiting 
: ont né platfor rit Tbs socedeia Totus Gta wdtows ‘bocctitg carriage whether 
there ier : available inside or otherwise....... Then again blocks on one sidé 
‘ate 80. constructed that there is no security against thieves.........: 

Soak peaks ‘nite 60 badly built that even if there be only three or four long- 
journey-passengers in one block, they cannot sleep at night as they can in 
a 10 seat compartment of the old car.......... Of course, we remember that 
the.new cars were approved of by the press and some leading men of the 


Bombay public. But the opinion of the press is one thing and the judgment. 
of the general public is another.” 


59. A contributor ‘writes as follows in the Dhdrwdr Vritt :—There 
is terrible overcrowding in the passenger trains on. 
the 8. M. Railway. Compartments meant for eight 
are sometimes stuffed with fifteen or even twenty 
passengers, though the law distinctly lays down 
penalties for so doing. The Railway Company has 
Inspectors to check the weight of passengers’. 
luggage, but it pays no attention whatever to the 
sufferings of the passengers who are treated like so many sheep by its servants. 
How long is this heartlessness on the part of the Company to be allowed to 


goon? Why does not Government pay attention to these grievances of the 
passengers ? 


Complaints about over- 
crowding, of passenger 
trains on the S. M. Rail- 
way. 

Dharwar 
24th Feb. 
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Native States. 


60. One K. J. D. writes in the Arya Prakdsh :—“ We do not understand 


what this judgment means. The Maharaja admits 
Comments on the result 


of the Patidla sedition 
case. 

Arya Prakdsh (25), 27th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


that the Arya Samaj is not a seditious body.......... 
Then he states that being satisfied he releases the 
accused. Why on earth then he thinks it necessary 
to banish them? The only ground he gives is that 


he does not wish any person to be in his State for 
whose fidelity to British Rd) there be a shadow of suspicion........... If on 


such a flimsy ground he wanted to banish these innocent people he should 
have bétter granted no pardon but allowed justice to take its course. Under 
the circumstances we advise our brethren at Patidla to fear nothing. They 
are the victims of suspicion; their name is untarnished and they must 
face the situation bravely. The Maharaja is an autocrat and can do his 
will whether just or unjust.......... Where judicial and executive functions 
combine, and laws like those of 1818 are imitated, no justice is possible. We 
request all the Samajas of this Presidency to protest against this judgment 


and send their resolutions recording the same to the Maharaja, the Political 
Agent and the Viceroy.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 10th March 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As tt stood on the Ist January 1910.) 


es | an i eA 
a A. 
No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. | |~ Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. . 


Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. ove 


Bombay East Indian  ...| Do. oe cool ~DOn 0s «+. 0. 0. Ge Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... sec 800 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona oe »»-| Daily eee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... oe 600 
can Herald. ‘ : 


4 | East and West... eo Bombay... .»-| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 1,000 
55. 


5 | Elphinstonian ... soe ae eee ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... on ° ws 


6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do, eos soe Weekly ...  ...| KAmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. | 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. me fo ee »+ _ «ee| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. : 55. 


8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee -»-| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, OC. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 


9 | Karachi Chronicle sco} SRRERORE .. cee | Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrdéi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 

10 | Kéthidwér Times... ...| Rajkot ...  — «..| Daily © eee} Jamnddds Mahdshankar Bud¢h; Hindu) 1200 
(Lohdna) ; 28. ‘i 

11 | Mahratta vee = wee] POOH =—s ave = we] Weekly ... —s.| Krishndji Prabhakar Khddilkar, 3B,A.;; 1,000 


Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


12 | MuslimHerald ...  ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily «+ = eve Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


13 | Oriental Review ... eee} Do. ove ove] Weekly ae ...) Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oe 700 
14 | Phenix ... we soo} Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona eee -++| Daily ave ...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ose ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 


16 | Purity Servant ... ---| Bombay ... -+-| Monthly a. ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpivan Brah- 250 : 
man ; 32. 


17 | Railway Times... «| Do. se eve] Weekly ...  «..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


18 | St. Xavier’s _ College} Do. soy see Quarterly oc ...| Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ... im ee 
Magazine. 


19 | Sind Gazette ... «| Karachi ...  ...| Daily sco = soe] Mrs. J. HX. Tate ; European 344 2. ase 500 
20 | Sind Journal ine ..-| Hyderabad --+| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu) 800 Ss 
21 | Sind Times © ee Kardéchi ... «| Bi-weekly ... _—...| Khd4nchand Rdhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41... 200 3 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... ...| Quarterly... «..| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... | 400 7 Be 
Quarterly. di 
? Anaio-GusaRa’TI. 
23 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ... e++| Daily oes ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...} 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat oes «--| Surat i | «| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
25 | A’rya Prakash... ---| Bombay ... +1 Do. — ...| Maganl4l Raéjardm Vyd4s; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
26 | Broach Mitrs ... «| Broach ... «| Do, a. ees! Trikaml4l Harinéth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 | al 
ma Kshatriya); 25. | . a 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. —...._—_—«..| Narotamdds Prdnjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu| 1,000 | 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. mee | 
28 | Deshi Mite’ - «  .+.| Surat oe peek Tk wes ~~] Maganld4l Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 sal 
nia); 87. | ae alll 
| | | Se 
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Kaiser-i-Hind 
Kathiawar News ... 
Kathiawar Times ... 
Parsi ies 

Praja Bandhu 


Rast Goftar 
Sénj Vartamdn ... 


Shri Saydji Vijay ... 


Suryi Prakdsh ... 
AnGio-Mara’THI, 


| Dnyaénoday& 


Dnyén Prakash ... 


Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu Prakash 


Rashtramat 


Subodh Patrika ... 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
Echo “a adie 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


O Goano ... oa 


ANGIO-SInri. 


Karachi (Sind) 
LArkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
LArkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Karachi (Sind) 


Bombay ... 


J.C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... 


Ichechhaér4m Surajrim Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... eee 


Som4l4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; $1. 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; PaArsi ; 
84, 


.| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 


Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 os: eee 
Jamnadés Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


.| Jehangir Sorébji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 
.| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewéd Bréh- 


man); 31. 
Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Maneklél Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rov. Tukardm ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. eit 


Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company, 


Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Daitatraya Vishnu Apte, B. A.: ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman). 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50, 


F’, P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 81; and 
Abdul Vahdébkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardds Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; ' 
24, 


.| Kesandds Bhawdndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 


Deosing Sh4msing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 
Virumal Begr4j ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 85 
Jamatmal Ldlchand ; 37 


Kashinath Wédeshwes Réo; (Madrasi Bréh- 
man); 40, 


Déhyabhai Kasandds Shih ; ; Hindu pe 


41, 
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R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 


ih Guzana'tt, 7 : iT ii ete | 
61 | Akhbér-e-Isldii :.. Bombay ... | Daily’ ... — ...| Kdsi ismdil KAzi Mohammad; Muhamma-| 1,600 : 
dan ree mg 45, af 
62 | Amrit Mani oe = se| RAJKob =... Ss nee] Quarterly... ...] Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. PF. 
’ et ‘ ¥ . 5% + 
63 | Baroda Gazette ...  ...| Baroda... «.| Weekly ...  ... oe Dédébh4i Patel; Hindu| 1,000 ; 
(PAtidér) ; 89. , ts 
64 | Bharat Jivan _... ---| Bombay ..  ...| Monthly ... ...| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
e (Gujarati Brahman) ; 86, 
65 | Bharat Vijaya... | Baroda ... «| Weekly ..  ...| Jivanl4l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 


Brdhman) ; 28. 500 
66 | Bombay Samachar »«-| Bombay  ... «+.| Daily oce .»-| Kaikhosru Mdanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. , 
67 | Broach Samachar »--| Broach ... oo-| Weekly __,.. ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 oes 400 


68 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsaj 1,250 
) Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
69 | Cutch-Kesari eee .-| Bombay ... ooo} Weekly »..| DAMJi \ oh Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa)]; 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 

70 | Din Mani ... ste secl EO cts inn a sie ...| Nathal4l] Rangildds (Bania). 


71 rupees eee eee .--| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ove ...| Hulchand Baépuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 600 
| Bania) ; 23. 

79 | Islam Gazette... -e.| Amreli (Baroda-|. Do. ove .».| Lbrahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 80; 975 
: State). : Muhammadans (Memons), i 

79 | Jain Vijaya ose ..| Bombay ... cl: ae ii ..| Mohanil4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli} 1,000 "d 
Do 


{ Bania) ; 27. , 


74 | Kaira Times see »..| Nadiad (Kaira) ... ° oe ...| Mathur Mansukh > Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
28. 


‘\ 75 | Kaira Vartaman ... »».| Kaira ome pal oe ...| Kahaéndds Fulehand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 


56. 
76 | Kathiawar and Mahi! Sddra ses od mes ove ...| Motilal Chhotal4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45, 


97 | Kathidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad | Do. ose ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 60c 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


7g | Khabardar ose ».| Bombay ... ae ose ...| Abdul Vaéhed Héji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
*79 | Lohana Samachar --| Ahmedabad cool =e eee ...| Bapubhéi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 _se=e... 500 


99 | Loka Mitra soe ».| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
| Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
91 | Navsari Patrika ... eee] Navsari ase | Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. : 
99 | Navsari Prakash ... eee} Do. eee evel . Do. ove ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


g3 | Political Bhomiyo... _...! Ahmedabad seol: D0. oe .».| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


g4 | Praja Mitra —ae es re. ae ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
gs | Praja Pokar ove -+.| Surat ove «| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... see 475 


gg | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad =e: ins ...| Hirala4l Vardhamdan Sh4h (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
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g7 | Samalochak ove «| Bombay x. ee.| 1ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabardim Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
: Brahmin) ; 43. 
9g | Satsang... se -+-| Surat se eee] Weekly — ace ...| Chunil4] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.) 1,500 


gg | Satya Vakta jee ...| Bombay ... .--| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
99 | Shakti — see eos} Surat oll oo| Weekly .. .../ Manvantr4i Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 

(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. | 


Surat Akhbar... ---| Baroda see cool DO. ne rool PROCEED Edalji Patel; Pdérsi; 52 ws “ee 


LL.B.; Hindu. 


99 | Swadesh Mitré ... ...| Karachi ... «| Do. ws «ss Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ...| 800 ‘a 
93 | Udbodhan... ... «| Ahmedabad -—...| Monthly ....__—...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar} 450 

| ! Bania) ; 22. “a 
og | Vasant... ve one = Doo. «| Do.  .. — «ss| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.) 650 as 


HINDI. 
95 | Bharat... eee ..| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
30. ’ 
96 Madhukar eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee al esecce eee < 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do ~... ...| Weekly ... ...|Shit Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;| 6,200 
char. | , ) 40, : thé 
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‘|. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


— ~~, «> 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 


ea ...| Dhérwir ... .| Do,  ... —_ «..| Keishndéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 700 

Be, | Oe birt? *4 ‘+e | . (Vaishnav Bréhman). 

as 408|Loka Bandhon ... ~~...) ~ ‘Do. . «| Do.  .s . «.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindf| 250 
irs , ) (Deshasth Brihman) ; 44, 
104 | Rasik Ranjini ... _ ...| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...) Do. .«« ose] Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
. : Bréhman) ; 44. 

: Mana’ rut. c 

f 206 | Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon =... oo| Weekly ae oe evdece eee 
206 | A’rydvart ... ose -».| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. oe ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 

desh). ; vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


107 |Bakul .. ... «| Ratndgiri... ...| Do. |...  ...| Hari Dharmérdj Gdéndhi; Hindu (Vini);| 400 


$1. 
108 | Bhala pee eee »»-| Poona eee .».| Published thrice a} Bhéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month, Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 82, 
Be ‘ 
eat 109 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... .++| Wai (Satdra) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 


} pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
| 
410 | Belgaum Samdchér -»-| Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly .. pro eg Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 275 
man); 44. 


111 | Chandrakant ove ...| Chiko@i (Belgaum) .}. Do. coe ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42, 


| | . 
a 112 | Chandroday& ove --»| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. oe ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 150 
. a ) giri). Brahman) ; 44, 


118 | Chikitsak ... eee ...| Belgaum ... ow we ove ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kadamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 385. 


Deshkaélvartman Erandol ... see D0. ose ass saseni 
115 | Dharma ..... eve .--| Wai (Satara) | Monthly ... ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 
116 | Dhdrwar Yritt... ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... svt a Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 450 
man) ; 33. ) 
117 | Dinbandhu one ---| Bombay ... ee: om ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 


118 | Dnydn Chakshu ... eco} POOMD sae mo  * ase ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
tk ae Brahman) ; 50. 
i} th a 119 | Dnyadn Sagar eee ---| Kolhapur ... ac ae fase ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 800 

oh aa Bréhman); 44, 


Itihas Sangraha ... ooo} 0. 20s ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtreya Balvant P&drasnis; Hindu| 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
121 | Jagadadarsh eee .--| Ahmednagar .»-| Weekly... ...| Kashindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
: paéwan Bréhman) ; 55. 
122 | Jagad Vritt ce -»-| Bombay ... cee] 0s ove ...| E. F. Gordon & Co. 500 


128 | Jagamitra... vee »..( Poona ers! 0 0L0UmlU ...| Kriskindji Narhar Ponkshe, 


a 124 | Kal... pee oe oof =DOe ove | Weekly... ...| Sadaéshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
roy 7 Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 26. 
‘es | 125 | Kalpatarn ... se »--| Shold4pur .. cat aa. ove ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 45 
aaa , Bradhman) ; 51. 
3 126 | Kamgadr Samachar .»-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly .. e.| Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu)... 


Te - (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
eis 127 | Karmanuk... oe ++} Poon&® save | Weekly _... ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan|} 4,000 
ee Brahman) ; 41. 


138 Kesari eee eee eee Do, eee eee Do, eee eee Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 20,000 
Hindu (ChitpAéwan Braéhman) ; 36, 


129 | Khabardadr ove ns 


Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed) Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 


| | | ters.) 
180 | Khandesh Samdchér __...| Pdrola (East Khan- Fortnightly ...| Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 1,000 
| desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman); 29, 


i. 481 | whindech Vaibhav —...| Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly... _...| Yddav Balkrishns Updaani; Hindu’ 00 
ee | | . desh), . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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Madhukar ... oes 
Mahérdshtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt ove 
Mumbai Punch .,. 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu oe 
Nasik Vritt oe 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 


Prabhat ... wee 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... eee 


Prakash ... 008 


Pratod eee see 


Pudhari a+. oe 


Rashtrabodh see 
Rashtramat oe: 


Rashtrodaya eee 
Samalochak een 


Sarika sin 


Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya ... 
Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaéji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu S00 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... one 
Sumant 

Vichéri «se ove 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod pom wes 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
i 

Vrittasér... eve 

Vyapari... eee 


Warkari ... rls 


Belgaum 


.| Satdra 
WaAi (Satara) 
.| Bombay 


.| Poona 


..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 


| Nasik 


pur). 


desh). 
desh). 


.| Kolhapur 


Satara 


.| Isl4mpur 


.| Baroda 


.| Poona 


-| Bombay 


.| Poona 


-| Bombay 


-| Sholapur 


Do. 


-| Bombay 


Do. 


-| Satara 


Do. 


---| Poona 


.| Pandharpur (Shol4- 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


-| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


-| Ratnagiri ... 


-| Pen (Kolaba) 


-| Kardd (Satara) 


-| Kérwar (Kanara) ... 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


Thrice a month 


-| Weekly 


« | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly 
---| Bombay ave «| Monthly ... 
++) Wai (Satdra) vol Weekly ase 
-»-| Poona ove eof Do, ove 
---| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly 
pur). | 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 


.| Trimbak Gurundéth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


...Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


| Jandrdan Nardyan 
| (Sa4raswat Brahman) ; 82. 


.| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
.| Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Nérdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.|Bhéu Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Hari Raghunéth Bhagvat ... ees 


|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 


-|Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 


.| (1) Mahddey Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 


-| Datt&étraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 
-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni . 


.| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Kulkarni; Hind 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 
tha) ; 24. 


| Ddémodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 


. Brdhman) ; 29. 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 


Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
Do. do. 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 44 


Jain); age 45. 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 


Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


Shrinivas Bhikaéji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 
man); 30. 


Brahman) 30. 


Brahman) ; 27. 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Mda@nager Déamodar Sévldra4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


(Maratha) ; 25. 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42, 


| Bréhman) ; 35, 


2,000 
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madan (Abro) ; 24, 


ove Hakim D T Hind 
LArkhana (Sind) : “(kbate) ; —, ahilsing ; u 


Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45. ... 
Karachi (Sind) Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Shikarpur (Sind) Chatiaton Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


s 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Kashfol Akhbér ... | Munsht Mahamad Yusat Nézim: Muham- 
| , 

Sultén-ul-Akhbér . ‘Hakim Mahomed Abdul ‘Hamia’-Farrukh 

Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Guyana TI anpd Hinpt. 


Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania); 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain... 


Bagalkot (Bijdpur) . Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent if left out, and the short a (37 = wu in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


‘~~. \ in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


“'D. - The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
2 parrot are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some mmstandes must be regarded with caution. 


E, The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers ana Periodicals. 


— me — . gil, 
No, | Name and Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. - Name, caste and age of Faitor. — 
. 
ENGLISH. 
1A | Arous a abe ...| Bombay... ...| Webkly ... ...| Reginald Fisher; Englishman ; 32 ae 500 


84 | Indu of Bombay ... “a ° 2a <n ...| Daily = ...| Damodar Ganesh Paéddhye; Hindu} 2,000 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 


ANGLO-GUJARATI. 
394 | Rd4shtramat soe .| Bombay ... -»»| Daily a ‘os daca 
ANGLO-MaARATHI, ‘ 
45@ | Indu of Bombay .... -»-| Bombay a .s.| Daily ae o um ie i 
GUJARATI. 


Hindu (Audich 500 


ve 


70a | Garjana ... see ««o| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... ...{ Shankerlal Nathjibhai 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


90a | Sourdshtra ees ...| Amreli ea see _— yer eres a : 
MararTHI. 
1094 | Bharat Mata qoe .--| Islimpur ... ...| Fortnightly nee aaebes ae 
113a | Chitramaya Jagat -»»| Poona ne ...| Monthly... ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi own = eae " 
£194 | Indu Prakdsh ... .--| Bombay ... .».| Daily oe ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kara-} 2,000 
hada Brahmin); 50, i 
1584 | Sitaraye Hind .... | Satara Si... oo) Weekly a eo} Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 kg 
madan ; 45. | : : 
i 
The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpavan Brahman). ay 


No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910, 

The present Editor of No. 56 is Vishindd4s -Panjdinmal ; Hindu, 

The Editor of No. 105 is Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brahmin); 50; 200. y 

The Editor of No. 114 is Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brahmin); 36; 150; the paper is irregularly 
published. 3 / 

Nos. 123 and 135 have ceased to exist. 

The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar, 


The Editor of No. 148 is the same as that of No. 47. 
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bay Governi ent ‘has announced: the: appointment of 
ei _, "Mt, Chattbal to the local Executive Council: ! The 
. Comments® “on” the “appointment will be indeed welcomed by the public, 


«ree re of Mr. M.'B.” which was positive ‘about the ‘name of° the: likel 
meeetcattices iv *Y man long before the-séctual announcement appeared. 
‘iO nental Reine: 1%. It was feared ‘in some quarters that preference 


9th: Mar. would be given to a, Government servant or that 


thé appointment would not be made at all. -The . 


Bombay Government has dissipated these fears by acting in the spirit of the 
original reforms and appointing Mr. Chaubal to the Executive Council. We 
may infer, of. course, that this appointment must have followed a refusal by 
two Indian. Judges of the High Court, for as the Government wish to assign 
the legal portfolio to the Indian member preference ought to have been given 
to the men who have attained to the highest eminence in the judicial profes- 
sion. ‘The appointment of Mr. Chaubal will be received with general 
satisfaction, for he is the next best man in knowledge of law and close 
acquaintance with public affairs. He was one of the signatories to the protest 
which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had lodged against the changes introduced by 
Lord Curzon in the University system, and though his duties have prevented 
him from taking active part in public affairs he is known to sympathise with 
the aims and aspirations of his countrymen.” 


2. “Apart from the difficulty of selecting a suitable and willing Indian 

| from the service, it is believed that Lord Morley’s 
Indian Spectator (7), Object in throwing open the Executive Councils to 
12th Mar.; Sdnj Varta- Indians was to introduce the non-official Indian 
mdn (40), 7th Mar.; Suwl- element into them. As the non-official has to work 


tdn-ul-Akhbdér (178), 9th with Civilian colleagues and is placed in authority over 


Mar. — Civilian subordinates, the Secretary of State would 
not disregard Anglo-Indian sentiment in making 
or sanctioning a choice. In the first place, Anglo-Indian opinion would be 
strongly opposed to the policy of appointing at the head of any administration 
staunch Congressmen who have been in the past consistent, if not ‘ profes- 
sional,’ critics of the very administration in which they are to take part. 
It is not a party that comes into office in this country: individuals must carry 
on the Government without violent fluctuations in its policy. With many 
Anglo-Indians it is another great principle that the Indians who are placed 
at the head of an administration under the British Rdj must not only be 
capable men, but they must belong to communities who in pre-British days 
were intimately and influentially connected with Government. Subject to 
the condition that they are loyally disposed, it is treated as a matter of State 
policy that such communities should not have reason to sigh for the by-gone 
days and look upon the new order of things as the cause of their degradation. 
The public are not in a position to know whether the considerations to which 
_we referred have prevailed to any extent with the Secretary of State in the 
‘appointments he has sanctioned in Madras and Bombay. But we notice that, 
according to the Madras papers, the Councillor selected in that presidency is a 
Famindar-Chieftain, the Maharaja of Bobilli, who has had no official 
experience, and who has shown his interest in public affairs mainly from the 
point of view of a landholder........... It is not quite so apparent that a 
similar consideration has prevailed in this presidency. But Anglo-Indians of 
the particular school we have referred to. may remember that the Prabhus 
at one time played a conspicuous part in the history of Maharashtra, and 
Mr. Chaubal not long ago reminded his caste-fellows that in exchanging the 
sword for the pen it is doubtful whether they had made a choice on which 
they could be congratulated.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn, believing Mr. Chaubal 
to be a Deccan Brahmin, remarks that his appointment proves that Govern- 
ment do not share the prejudices against the Deccan Brahmins. The Sultdn- 
—ul-Akhbdr thanks Government for the appointment cf Mr. Chaubal, but at the 
same time declares that it would have felt more gratified had some able 


Muhammadan been selected for the post.] 
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apy ra niet rc mond Feat Lg eg of the High on. 
8). ic opinion had nominated three eminent 
a! ate three pee Ryo The Secretary of State 
| ,+0-have. found i insuperable difficulties in the way of carrying 

nal ‘idea... The chief thing, after all, is that Indians, as such, are 
egarded'as being outside the pale of the Executive Government. 
Me Chaubal has had a distinguished career as a pleader of the Bombay High 


sw of 
’ : 


Court and may confidently be expected to acquit himself with credit in the 
high office to which he has been called. It does nut seem possible to be 


equally confident of the nomination of the Maharaja of Bobbili. But the 


appointment has been made, and there is no use criticising it. The Mahdraja 
‘may develop in his new position qualities which he has hitherto not been 


suspected of possessing. Itis worthy of note that both the nominees are 


gentlemen with no previous official experience, and their appointments may be 


regarded as a definite pronouncement against the bureaucratic doctrine that 
only Indians in the Public Service should be eligible for membership of 
Executive Councils.” 


4. “We convey to the Honourable Mr. Chaubal our sincerest and hear- 
tiest congratulations for the high honour that has 
a id Bombay (84), teen done to him by the Bombay Government.......... 
His attainments as a member of the Bar are of the 
highest order. He has to his credit efficient discharge of duties both as Gov- 
ernment Pleader and acting High Court Judge. No doubt, however, that 
his scrupulously remaining aloof from the active politics of the day 
must have been the chief merit from the Government ‘point of view, 
which has led to his selection.......... But we express the view of a 
large majority of the leaders of the public thought and feeling of the day 
that the appointment of Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta or. Sir N. G. Chanda- 
varkar or the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale would’ have been much more con- 
sonant with the spirit and the declared intentions of the Morley-Minto Reform 
Scheme. ‘Sir Pherozeshah and Mr. Gokhale may have it said against them 
that they are too much identified with the advanced Congress party of the day. 
To take officially into confidence life-long critics like them would have been too 


bitter a pill for Government to swallow! - But what of Sir N. G. Chandavarkar ? 


Nor did previous active identification with sectional politics stand in the way of 
the appointment of Mr. Bilgrami and of Mr. Amir Ali to the Privy Council.” 


0. “We congratulate the Honourable Mr. Chaubal, High Court 
Pleader, upon his appointment as the first Indian 
Sinks Resort om em member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 


Mar. Bombay........... On personal grounds Mr. Chaubal 


deserves the distinction that has been conferred upon 
him........... But on public grounds we should have preferred a man who, 
though he may have been technically committed to certain views on public 
questions, could have shown to his credit a deeper study of public affairs, and 
® more enthusiastic and less passive public-spiritedness. It is probable ‘that 
Government have taken him up precisely because he could show the least 
record of public life. But we refuse to believe that for that reason Mr. Chau- 
bal is necessarily free from mental prepossessions. Butall the same we 
welcome Mr. Chaubal’s appointment and hope that his presence in the 


_ Executive Council will lead him to take a more active interest in - public 


questions, and that his cool thinking and calm judgment will be a source of 


| ‘strength to the public cause.” [The paper adds :—“ The Madras Government 


have done still worse in making the appointment of the people’s representa- 
\ftive on the Executive Council. Their choice has fallen on the Raja of 
- Bobilli and judging by the press comments, on the appointment, we think 


; » 
| 18 
a! ’ 


the’ Raja does: not’ enjoy.poptilar ‘eonfidenca in: such: a large measure as:-the 
meeds: of the case require..i....5.') As.a):man of scanty education and ability 
he. will not. evidently: iba;able, fo do, justice to his position as a colleague of the 
4wo Official members of thé Council who are high class Civilians. with.a Idng 
training in administrative work anda record of. experience to their, credit....:... 
‘Unless Indian members appointed tothe Executive Coundil are able to 
import at least some glimmering of genuine; public opinion . into. the 
‘official camera, the expansion of these Councils is not likely to be popular.’’ 
‘The Kesari writes in a:similar strain and remarks :—It is not that Bombay 
‘does not possess better lawyers than Mr. Chaubal. » But. probably Government 
-wanted to appoint a man who was absolutely free from all -participation in 
‘public affairs and they have made a nice selection from that point of view,] 


*6. “It was only according’‘to the traditions ‘of the Bombay Govern- 

ee | ment that it should lead the way among the 

x id edb — ee Provincial Governments in introducing the most 
_ ee essential of all the new reforms—the appointment 

of an Indian memberto the Executive Council. Mr.M. B.Chaubal is known 
as a sound lawyer and as a man of moderate views, and his appointment will 
be very generally approved. Considering the usual official attitude of the 
Bombay Government and the particular qualities of the present Governor 
the appointment, we may presume, has been made solely on considerations 
of personal merit, but nobody will grudge Mr. Chaubal’s community the 
natural satisfaction they feel at the compliment paid to themselves and 
their loyalty in his person.” 


*7, “Myr, Chaubal has been appointed fourth member of Council in the 


3 Bombay Presidency.......... For our own part we 
Gujardti (29), 18th never thought that Government would in giving 
Mar., Eng. cols. affect to Lord Morley’s intentions have the courage 


or the liberality to choose a gentleman with pro- 
nounced views on India: politics or current topics of the day. They are 
naturally inclined to selecu some one who has either held aloof from politics or 
who is known to hold at least a neutral position. Mr. Chaubal upon whom 
the choice of Government has fallen belonged decidedly to the first category. 
Whether he can also be placed in the second category is more than we are 
in a position to assert with confidence.......... The post entails on him 
a, most serfous responsibility and requires many other qualifications over and 
above those of a lawyer. We shall not prejudge our friend the Honourable | 
- Mr. Chaubal. He 1s the first nominee under the new scheme of reforms and : 
will have the sympathy and good wishes of the public in the new sphere of 
duties to which he has been raised.”’ , 


*8. “Like Mr. Sinha of the Viceregal Executive Council, the Honour- 

able Mr. Chaubal is a competent lawyer, and 
_ Rast Gof aed (89), 16th Sill prove a valuable acquisition to the Council. 
Mar., Eing. cols. During his temporary appointment to the Bench of 
the Bombay High Court, Mr. Chaubal leit his mark as a capable amd indepen- 
dent Judge. Still more extensively was he known to the public of Bombay as 
an able and distinguished lawyer. Having practised at the Bar for well nigh 
three decades, he owns a unique legal experience which will stand him in 
good stead in the performance of his duties in the Council.” 


9, ‘The only recognised parties in our Legislative Councils are 
officials on the one side and non-officials on the 
Comments onthedebate other. Elected and nominated members, Hindu 
in the Imperial Council 5,4 Muhammadan members, are popularly believed 
_ on the Indian Budget. s+) constitute different parties, but the Government 
Indian Spectator (7), q ; 
12th Mar. oes not calculate upon the support of any of these. 
parties officially and openly.. Whether there is 
any necessity to raise the taxes to meet a deficit in a given year, and if go, — 
what taxes may be enhanced, are questions on which non-official members 
are not expected to vote on party lines. Yet curiously enough, the Opposition 
votes at'the budget debate in the Viceregal Council were nearly constant, 
Fhe Indian members who voted with officials do not seem to have contro- 
con 2579—4 | 
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represented" in the Council by able experts. The 
4 pions of th rts on the possible injury that might accrue to the 
, aay represented ‘by them’ was-entitled to even greater weight than 
‘their oewe 6: on’ the future of opium prices. Mr. Brunyate, however, 
thought that their fears were groundless or exaggerated. He dwelt upon 
the difficulties with which China had to contend in competing with India, 
and argued from past experience that if a fall of 40 per cent. in the value of 
silver had not injured the industry in the past, a further fall of 3 per cent. 
; would not, ‘These conclusions are so difficult to demonstrate, that the feeling 
_is likely to continue in many quarters that the Government has upset the 
silver market and the trade with China. Events may possibly prove that 
Mr. Brunyate was in the right in his optimism, but when he argued further 
that the Bombay industry was the concern of a small number and that the 
- requirements of the administration were a national concern, we are not sure 
if he was quite fair tothe principal modern industry of this presidency. 
However, for the present we may hope that the pessimism of the mill-owners 
will not be justified by experience. In reply to the objection that the tax on 
foreign petroleum would press hfrd upon the poor, it was officially stated that 
‘the*poor generally use Burma petroleum, which is exempted. But clearly, 
the price of the local oil will depend to some extent upon the price of the 
imported oil with which it competes. We cannot understand how a duty on 
‘gugar was proposed as a substitute for the duty on petroleum. Both are 
~ consumed by the poor, and perhaps sugar more than petroleum. From a 
protectionist standpoint, if sugar is a decaying industry, petroleum is an - 
infant industry, at least in point of time. Perhaps the honourable members 
from India proper did: not quite feel for Burma and Assam, or it may be that 
they believed the petroleum industry to be robust, though young, and the 
- inroads of foreign sugar deserved prior attention. One of the reasons given 
by the Finance Member for the deficit nas caused some amount Of inter- 
provincial jealousy. If Eastern Bengal cannot make both ends meet, there is 
more reason why the jute industry of Bengal should make some sacrifice than 
that the cotton industry of Bombay should suffer. From.the Bombay stand- 
point this argument was the most telling, as it was the most obvious, contri- 
bution made by the non-official members to the debate. The Finance Member 
does not seem to have urged any strong objection to. an export duty on jute. 
Perhaps he will think of it when he has to suggest increased taxation next 
time !”’ 


IIL 


10. ‘“ We are extremely sorry to observe that the second great session 

| of the enlarged, reformed and popularised Council 

Indu of Bombay (8a), as been no improvement whatsoever on the first 
5th Mar. session—the session of the Press Bill we mean—so 
far as the old time-honoured, unbending and omni- 

scient attitude of Government towards the people's representatives is con- 
cerned....:...... Of what use the large expensive Councils and long delibera- 
tions, if Government stick to their pre-determined views and decisions ? 
3 That the representatives of the not over-relished educated Congress party— 
--men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and Rao Bahadur Mudholkar— 
should not be paid much heed and respect even in the new Councils is a 
phenomenon which does not come indeed as a surprise upon us. But it is a 

- matter as much of pain as of surprise that no heed should be paid even to tke 
earnest, sober and well argued counsels of men ‘having a stake in the 
: country,’ like the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis—representative of the ancient 
-‘Janded aristocratical classes, the greai naw love of Government, nor to the 
« eounsels of men like the Honourable Sm Vithaldds and Sir Sassoon David, 
-"“‘fepresentatives of the —: industrial development. and the import and 


\ 


Be 2 ee” 5 


samp toca, of India... No head was paid.to the suggestion of these sng 
able.Members in regard to the new taxations proposed by the; Budget. for the. 
éoming year., The petroleum duty remains in spite of its eing a material 
‘addition to the burden of our over-burdened rayat, and odd enough the repre- 
sentative of Government gravely. argues that sugar—foreign, refined, costly 
sugar which the Honourable Mr, Chitnavis proposed should be taxed instead— 
is an article of greater necessity to the poor. Conceal it however you may, 
‘the fact is patent that Government do not go in for the sugar duty because it 
‘would injure the Colonies of Great Britain and they are not prepared to give 
any encouragement even to the most promising of our struggling industries: 
if the rivals are Great Britain or the British Colonies. They say they are 
devotees of Free Trade. Where does Free Trade go when the tobacco and 
liquor taxes are increased? It is foreign countries that are affected thereby. 
Where does again the principle of Free Trade and laissez faire go when our 
currency is further tinkered by the enormous enhancement made in the import 
duty on silver from 5 per cent. to over 16 per cent.? Sir F. G. Wilson and 
Mr. Meston are loud in their protest that the silver-duty is imposed only 
for revenue and not for bolstering up Exchange! Could they deny that as a 
matter of fact it will so bolster it up, and in actual effect does not become the 
less operative because it was not intended ? And for bolstering up Exchange, 
they recklessly jeopardise that grand hope and stay of our country, the Bom- 
bay Mill Industry. One more legerdemain of tricky and huckstering finance ! 
They stick to estimating the opium receipts at Rs. 1,750 per chest, though: 
. the present market rate is over Rs. 2,000 and as Sir David Sassoon alleged 
it would not fall below Rs. 2,000. Under-estimate the revenue, over-estimate 
the expenditure, make up the deficit by additional taxation and spend the 
yields, both of the actual:enhanced revenue and of the new taxes— 
that and prodigal borrowings and practical neglect of retrenchment, are 
the grievously prominent characteristics of the bungled and bungling 
operations in the Finance Office of unfortunate India. We welcome indeed 
the modifications made in the stamp duties, but we cannot forget that one 
reason for it is to be found in the necessity our over-borrowing Government 
_ must be feeling to keep pleased the Share-Bazar magnates,” 


*11. “It was but a foregone conclusion that witha standing majority 
Gujardti (29), 18th of official and officialised members the budget 
ean” Wa we” should pass in the Imperial Council without any 
: shat material changes as suggested by non-official members 

- made therein. But it would certainly not have been expecting too much 
from those who were responsible for the original framing and subsequent 
defence of the budget, if one would have hoped to see them adopt at least 
some of the most important modifications urged by the non-official and 
independent-minded representatives in the Council........ .. The defence on 
behalf of Government was extremely weak. It is a curious circumstance 
that under normal conditions, the Finance Member should have felt 
it necessary to resort to fresh taxation. The causes given by him as 
having made such a step indispensable were not convincing, and his 
whole case was easily demolished by the Honoyrable Mr. Gokhale....... — 
But even granting that fresh taxation was necessary, could it not have been 
so devised as not to be a heavy handicap to a large and already depressed 
national industry and an additional load on the poor rayat? The increased 
import duties on liquor and tobacco nobody has objected to, of course the 
- dealers in these articles excepted. It is true that no new tax can be levied 
which will not evoke complaints from one quarter or another. But legislators, 
even in imposing taxes solely with an eye to effective revenue, have to take 
care that they do not cripple an important national industry struggling for its 
very life against internal difficulties and external competition. The interests 
of the Indian textile industry cannot be fegarded merely as those of a class 
who wish to escape their contribution to the national income. There are 
already the excise duties, and the industrial development of the country and 
its prosperity are closely bound up with the prosperity or decay of the onl? 
really swadeshi.industry of considerable importance........... That the loss to 
_ the textile industry will be one of only 3 per cent., which is_ itself 
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AXUry coin the Indian masses, °- Tt'is common knowledge and 
3 that vegetable’ oils ‘are becoming’ dearer every day and'are very 
e ‘ibe a How. ‘acdays for lighting purposes. Petroleum has lately penetrated 
See yen fyave “cottages whers' it has become almost'a cheap and convenient 
PS A acanity of life, while vegetable oils are used merely for purposes of food. 
a . Then again, the cool declaration that sugar was a necessary of life in India must 
have come as A surprise upon all who know real Indian life, as it is lived not in 
a few crowded cities with their tea houses and restaurants, but in the numerous 
villages and hamlets where sugar is a rarity to be indulged even on holidays and 
days of festivity........... A very strong case was made out by the non-cflicial 
members of the Council against duties on silver and petroleum and in favour 
‘of export duties on jute in which India enjoys a monopoly. Constructive 
‘ proposals were also made as to the means by which the anticipated deficit, 
.if it could not be avoided, might have been made up. But they were 
negatived by the majority and new taxes have become an accomplished fact. 
Taxes when once imposed have-a very inconvenient knack of tending to 
become permanent, and great precautions have, therefore, to be taken to 
resort to them only under pressing emergencies. - 
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12. During the first stages of the discussion of the Financial Statement 

| on Friday last the proposals of Sir Guy Fleetwood 

Bombay Samdchdr (66), Wilson re the enhancement of Customs duties on 

Sth Mar. ; Jam-e-Jamshed several articles were passed by the Council, with 
(33), 7th Mar.; Sdn a siti t: Te 1] ‘ay are 

Vartamén (40), 5th Mar. y an exception. It is no small satisfaction, 

however, to see that the Financial Member has 

agreed to allow-some relaxations in stamp duties as suggested by the Share 

Brokers. His readiness to facilitate the negotiation of Government loans 

will also be recerved with satisfaction, but at the same time it is deplorable 

that he should have stopped half way and hesitated to afford all the trade 

facilities which he could conveniently allow. It is still more regrettable that 

no amendment or relaxation in the proposal to levy duties on petroleum and 

a silver should have been adopted by the Council when no convincing argu- 

a ments have been advanced by the official members :and no endeavour made 

to dislodge the arguments of the non-official members, especially those relating 

to the loss Indian commerce would thereby suffer, Government are not 

in a position to deny the likelihood of the duty on silver injuring the rising 

mill industry of the country, but they have defended it by declaring that the 

“apprehensions of the people are much too exaggerated and that past experi- 

ence in the fluctuations of the price of silver disproves them altogether. We 

wish the prognostications of the Honourable Mr. Brunyate in regard to this 

complicated question prove true. But we have grave doubts if the country 

in its present state of depleted industrial resources would be able to bear the 

increase in the silver duty. It is surprising that the suggestions of the 

Indian representatives to levy an additional duty on the export of jute, 

4 oil-seeds and hides and the import of sugar should have been brushed aside 

and Government should have adhered to their resolution to tax silver. 

The Government of India have erred in not availing themselves of these 

“resources, and we shall not. be surprised if this action of theirs creates 

an impression abroad that the Government of the country consult the 

interests of silver-using countries more than those of their Indian subjects. 

. “The Honourable Mr. Carlyle’s defence of the duty on petroleum in preference 

to that on sugar is equally strange. According to him the duty on the 

elatter article’ would come in the way of free trade principles, but he 

“forgets that it is not likely to affect adversely the exporters of England 

Pa. or any of her’ numerous colonies, but would only tax those countries who 

oe “do not follow free trade “Principles, Under these circumstances we fail 
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do understand the justice of the Honourable gentleman's arguments. The 
-duty on petroleum is also open to serious objection because it is not an article 
‘of luxury, but, on the contrary, is an article of everyday use even to the poorest 
‘Indian. In this way although the endeavours of the Indian representatives 
‘in}Council have not been successful to have the Finance Member’s proposals 
altered in consonance with popular wishes, there is no cause for disappointment. 
The various resolutions they have brought forward would no doubt supply 
ample food for thought for the officials and their large following and thus the ~ 
‘road would be paved for easy action in future. The opportunities that have 
thus been afforded to the non-official members to enlighten the official mind 
‘with their views constitute in themselves a success. of the Reforms. Despite 
‘the debate failing to produce any tangible result the-future lies in the hands 
of the Indians themselves and there is no cause for anxiety on any account. 
[The Jdédm-e-Jamshed expresses views similar to those of the Bombay Samdchdr 
‘and deplores that the efferts of the Indian representatives should have been 
so far fruitless in face of the official majority which has, as anticipated, 
carried the day. The Sdnj Vartamdn also comments on the Budget debate 
in a somewhat similar manner. | | 


13. Two causes have been assigned for the huge deficit in the Budget 
estimates for 191C-1911. One is the assignment to 

Kastern Bengal and Assam of a much larger share of 

Gujarati (29), 6th Mar.; its land revenue than it hitherto enjoyed. Is this 
aeerer rere on. a not a bitter fruit of the much belauded Partition 
lg ° ; of Bengal? The outcry of the Indians against the 
Partition that it would prove a white elephant to 
the nation has all along been snubbed by Lord 

Morley on the ground of “settled fact” and efficiency. Is this the price 
the State Secretary and the Government of India have conspired to place on 
the arbitrary action of a self-willed Viceroy ? Does not the statement made by 
the Finance Member in regard to the contribution falsify the remark made 
from time to time by Lord Morley that the Indian opposition to the Partition 
was more of a sentimental character? Wedo not know what Lord Morley 
has to say now, but we will not be surprised if the agitation against the 
partition of the Province is revived on the ground of the heavy burden thrown 
on the general revenues of the country. As regards the deficit 
consequent upon the reduction in the export of opium, we think 
the Honourable Member has erred in his calculations, for it has been 
surmised that the reduction in export will be more than counterbalanced 
by an unprecedented advance in the price of Indian opium. Besides 
these two main causes, Post Office and Telegraph charges and the abnormal 
increase in the salaries of high officials in the Police and Excise departments 
have contributed to swell the deficit. Expenditure on railways and the army 
takes up a large share of the country’s revenue without contributing anything 
by way of interest. This huge deficit is intended to be met by increasing 
the existing Custom duties on liquor, tobacco, silver and _ petroleum. 
This sudden increase in the duty on silver has convulsed the Indian 
market to a great extent and appeals have been made to Government not 
to levy the increased duty on the silver alxeady on its way to India. Again, 
it has beer. questioned if Government have considered for themselves the 
extent of the damage they are doing to the mill industry by the 
increase in the silver duty. The duty on Indian manufactures levied at 
the instance of Lancashire has already dealt a heavy blow to this rising 
industry of the country and expert opinion fails to form any estimate what 
its fate will be in face of this duty on silver. There is no doubt that by 
their desire to make a revenue out of silver the Government of India have 
struck a fatal blow to the Indian yarn trade with China. [The Gujarati 
Punch objects to the duty on silver as injurious to the textile industry and 
remarks that other means of realising sufficient revenue could have been 
very well devised. The Shakti also makes observations similar to those of 
the Gujarati] - 
con 2579—5 
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of opinion that additional duties on liquor arid-on Kebased 
will have a rather beneficial: effect on the ever- 
- jnoreasing tendencies among our young men to use 
either the one or the other........... ‘The only thing 
we would request the Provincial ere de to do 
is to ask the Municipalities to levy: heavy license 

a ant da eae duties from retail bidiwallas.......... We cannot 
approve of the policy of taxing petroleum and silver. 
The former has been of late displacing to a remark- 

able extent the use of: native oils. Petroleum is now 

no more a luxury with us........... Bat it is in the case of silver that we must 


‘record our strong and emphatic protest........... Wein Bombay have greater 
‘reason to complain of this new impost. Its immediate effect will be to curtail 


our trade with China. Japan has been displacing us of late in the Chinese 
market, and this new impost will greatly facilitate Japan’s progress. Hither 
China will cease buying from us or our traders will have to lessen their prices 
proportionately. In both cases the result will, be the same, wz., that of 
arresting the growth of our cotton industry. Till now we had only Lancashire 
to compete with. Now we shall not wonder if Japan also competes with us 


in the home market. We are glad to note that the Bombay and Ahmedabad 


mill-owners have already telegraphed their note of protest against this unjust 
impost.” [The Gujardti Punch makes similar remarks. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes in the same manner and adds that sugar and jute should have been 
taxed rather than silver and petroleum.| 


15. Within two months of the inauguration of the new Councils two 
most objectionable measures have been passed by 

Government. The debate on the Press Act and the 

_ Kesara (128), 8th Mar.; new taxes prove that there are very few chances of 
i Prakash (44), 7th success against the measures contemplated by Gov- 
8 ernment on the Press Act; it may be said that public 
leaders themselves were ‘divided. But the whole 

body of non-official members was opposed to the taxes. Government, however, 
carried their points by huge majorities. The new taxes have been imposed 
not to make up deficits but to enable Government to carry on lavish and 
excessive expenditure.. Properly speaking, there is no deficit. ‘The alleged 
deficit is caused by the underestimating of opium revenue and neglecting 
other items of revenue. Last year, the Finance Member had promised to 
economise if there was any deficit. But we see nowhere any traces of 
economy. New taxes have become quite necessary as all items of expendi- 
ture have been maintained intact. Lavish expenditure and not deficits is 
thus the cause of the new taxation. We are aware that we will be within the ~ 
clutches of the Press Act by making such statements. But no honest critic can 
withhoid from making them. Thirty crores are spent annually on the Army. 
If this is not lavish expenditure, what isit then? Itis true that members of 


-.Council have been prohibited from criticising Military expenditure. But by 


such artificial means, criticism of such glaring injustice cannot be put down. 
And again, taxes should have been imposed on luxuries and not necessaries. 
Our Finance Member is not willing to admit that sugar is now more an 
article of luxury than petroleum. And we have no legal authority to set aside 
his opinions. Government have flouted public opinion in all respects in the 
matter of raising fresh taxation. [The paper. writes elsewhere:—Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson went out of his way to avow that his was not a 


swadeshi Budget. He wanted perhaps to convey an impression to the British 


people that the Government of India were scrupulous to maintain Free 
trade and to Indians that they need not persuade themseives that swadeshi 
had triumphed - though heavy protective tariffs had been imposed. Very 
often a drunkard, though he falters at every step, maintains that he is 
not. drunk. We consider the Finance Member’s statement to be of a 
similar character... In one sense it is not a swadesht Budget—though 


petroleum has been taxed, Indians will not derive any benefit from it. The 
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petroleum tax is but a bounty to Burma oil which is quite unnecessary. 
The consumption of Burma oil is already increasing in India. The price 
of Burma oil also will be raised in view of the new tariffs; but. all-the:profits 
of the sale of Burma oil will go to the European merchants of Burma. The 
State gains something by protective tariffs. But in this case, the State gains 
nothing and only the poor are taxed. The Budget is swadeshz, but the defect 
is that the profits are not shared by Indians, but are enjoyed by foreigners. 
The Dnydn Prakdsh maintains that foreign sugar should have been taxed in 
preference to petroleum and silver. It does not object to the tax on tobacco 
as if is an article of luxury, but writes strongly against any revision of the salt- 
tax advocated by some Anglo-Indian newspapers. | 


16. “In England if any tax is to be raised by a single penny or if it is 

; proposed to introduce ‘altogether a new programme 
Ste, ne. sts (47), 5th Of taxation there is always a great commotion in the 

% ese Tea populace.......... In India it is otherwise. The 
Finance Minister in consultation with his other colleagues has merely 
to say let higher duty be levied on such and such articles of import 
and lo! as soon as the mandate has gone forth, the duties are legalised 
and levied without much opposition or protest......... . With regard 
to the increase in the import duty on foreign petroleum it is hardly 
possible to congratulate the Government or its financial advisers on their new 


departure........+. The increase in the import duty on this article of in- 
dispensable daily’ need will result in a general increase in the retail price....... 


All that will go into the public exchequer will be the enhanced duty on one- 
third of the total quantity of petroleum consumedin India. Thus for every 
pie which the enhanced duty on petroleum will bring into the Government 
treasury two pies will go to swell the dividends of the Oil Companies of 
Burma and Assam. In other words for every pie which the Indian consumer 
will pay on account of the enhanced duty to the Government, he will have to 
pay two pies to the home-producer of the same commodity........ ..  Thas is 
perhaps the strongest ground on which the higher taxation of imported 
petroleum can be impeached. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson apologeti- 
cally expressed the hope that he would not be accused of introducing a 
swadesht Budget. This is really a swadesht scheme of taxation. But it is 
swadeshi with a vengeance....... The enhanced duty on petroleum. will 
really prove to be a blessing of very dubious significance. It will indeed bé 
received with jubilation by the European owners of the oil mines of Burma 
and Assam. But to the humble Indian consumer this item in the swadeshi 
scheme of taxation means an extra outlay of halfan anna per gallon on one ij 
of the most indispensable necessaries of every day life.” 


*1{7. “The Resolutions which were moved in the Committee stage of 
the Financial Statement in the Supreme Legislative . 

Council were, as might have been expected, either 
Mahrdita (11), loth negatived by large majorities, or had to be with- 
Mar. drawn for the obvious reason that it was absolutely 
hopeless to get for them any support. There was 
thus a regular massacre of the innocents. ‘The first onset on the absolutism of 
the bureaucracy has thus been repulsed; and it will be some time before the 
popular representatives in the Council will be able to muster strength and 
courage for leading another assault on the apparently impregnable position. 
It was cbserved by Sir George Clarke in the course of, his opening speech 
at the first meeting of the new Bombay Legislative Council, and by way of 
weli-meant advice to the members of Council at the threshold of the exercise 
of new powers and privileges, that any Resolutions, moved by non-official 
members, which had a chance of being accepted by Government or supported 
by a substantial majority of the non-official members, would add to the credit 
of the new Councils. Now in the case of the few Resolutions that were 
moved last week in the Supreme Legislative Council, one at least of the two 
above-mentioned conditions was observed; the Resolutions were supported 
by as many of the non-official members as might have been reasonably 
’ expected to do so. In the case of some of these it was even admitted that 
the arguments for the Resolutions had been put with ability and fairness, 
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of its critics. 
complicated political situation in the country than upon the merits or 

demerits of the new order of Councils. But it is otherwise in the case of 

, : the new taxes and the Financial Resolutions. That the former were passed 
in: the teeth of the unanimous opposition of the leading non-official members,. 

and the fact that the latter were negatived in spite of their nearly unanimous. 

support, has an unmistakable significance and a direct bearing upon 

the hopes we may form as to the potentiality for public good of the: 

new and reformed Councils. In fact the despair of the -Moderate party 

itself at the failure of their representatives in the Council to make/any 

impression upon the solid front of officialdom will be so deep that it. 

would be far more difficult for Government to rally them now when the new 

Councils have been formed and at work than even when there were 

not these Councils and their fate was only hanging in the balance.......... 

: But the very fate of these Resolutions suggests a policy which we believe 

will easily recommend itself to the leading non-official members of the Supreme 

as well as the Local Legislative Councils........ The privilege itself of bringing 
forward Resolutions marks the transfer of the formulation and recording of 

our grievances from the Conferences and Congresses to Councils which are 

official bodies with statutory powers, and which are the germ of the indige- 

nous institutions of a Constitution which is our end and aim—the end and aim 

of both the Moderates and the Nationalists. Our Congresses and Conferences 
were non-official bodies......... The attitude of Government towards these. 
bodies varied at any time between stern hostility and patronising contempt;: 

they never succeeded in receiving from Government anything like recognition 
in any form. Asa result of the work of these Congresses and Conferences, 

however, we got our Expanded Legislative Councils in 1893 and the Reform- 

ed ones in 1910. And we must make good use ofour right to move Reso- 
lutions in the Reformed Councils by annexing the Councils as a national 

- institution and transferring to the Council Chamber much of the public-spirited 

activity of the Congress platform, besides also carrying on the usual Congress 

activity........... Failure of motions in the Councils is a thing which is not. 
new to us. We have been so long and so well familiarised to it. But apart | 

from any hopes of better luck, it will be absolutely necessary to pile failures 
upon failures in this way, just to drive the official attitude of non possumus 

to a logical redwctto ad absurdum, and to give it a long rope to hang itself in 

: the full view of the world of common-sense.” 


18. ‘Phe Honourable Mr. ty sora proposal for the discontinuance in 
future Budgets of any grant under what is termed the 

ante © Bombay (84), «Famine Relief and Insurance’ head of expenditure 
ae does not lose its force in spite of its defeat in the. 
Pe % _ .Wiceroy’s Council on Wednesday last........... Perhaps the exposure that has. 
& : ‘been made of the extremely anomalcus condition of this item will pave the way 
‘for its mending or ending in next year’s Budget. It will be remembered that 
ithis Famine Insurance Fund was brought into existence some thirty years ago, 
‘mostly by means of the Income Tax, for the purpose of affording direct relief 
‘during famine times and for utilising it for preventive measures to insure. 
i. _ *egeinst famine in the future, in years when there was no famine absorbing. 
oo aS ‘the whole grant. This latter contingency has now become the rule. And. 
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the practice has developed under. which half the annual: grant under thig 
head, is used for. protective railway and irrigation works and the other half 
for education or prevention of additions to the ordinary debt of the country. 
Of late, however, the tendency on the part of the Government, as Mr. Gokhale 
showed, has been to utilise the grant more and more for purposes for which 
it was not intendéd at the outset. Especially in’-normal years, this 
annual grant of nearly & million sterling has proved too tempting a pie for 
the greedy fingers of the Railway Department. We have now practically 
built up all railways needed of a protective or famine preventive nature....... 
All our new railways now are of a productive nature and should not, therefore, 
be allowed to tap the Famine Fund af all, instituted as it was for a specific 
purpose by means of a special tax. Instead famine preventive irrigation 
works ought to have been encouraged as they are urgently necessary 
in many parts of the country Mr. Gokhale had, therefore, very good 
reason to contend that. if the purposes for which the Famine Fund was 
originally brought into existence are no longer found to operate, then it is 
right and proper that the grants under this head be discontinued altogether, 
the money thus set free utilised for purposes of agricultural education, organi- 
sation of rural credit and other needs of improving the material condition 
of the masses........ » Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s reply, as might be 
expected, does not sufficiently meet the arguments of Mr. Gokhale.......... 
If Goverriment really aim at insuring against famine, they could not do better 
than devote the whole proceeds of this grant to protective works, as Mr. 
Gokhale suggested. Let them retain the Fund if they want by all means, 
but let not any portion of it be devoted daring ordinary years to purposes 
which do not directly or indirectly tend to insure our peasantry against 
famines. Our objections are notso much against the grant itself per se as 
against its disposal.”’ 


*19. “Though it has been lost, the Honourable Mr. Maneckji Byramji 
Sore | Dadabhai’s motion in the Imperial Council, asking 
Pc ke sty (4), for an increase in the Imperial grant for expenditure 
ar., King. cols. ae 
on Irrigation during the next official year, must 
have done one good thing, vwviz., showed how intensely the people have 
come to realise the inestimable boon conferred by irrigation on the 
country and the surprise they feel in seeing Government caring less 
for important Irrigation projects: than for Railways. Irrigation ensures 
a plentiful harvest to the people on the one hand, while bringing in 
large returns to the Government on the other. Railways cost much 
to the country without any adequate return, direct or indirect. But 
still the Government are bent on pushing on the Railways and they have 
been doing so in a way which often tempts people to think as if it were done 
at the expense of Irrigation. The Honourable Mr. Maneckji’s speech was as 
weighty in substance as it was moderate in tone. It was, besides, as well 
informed as all his public utterances are. It was vigorous, but there was 
nothing therein of a censure on the Government—he indeed disclaimed all idea 
of attacking the Government’s policy. What he aimed at wasthe obtaining of 
a frank recognition that there is a large room for the extension of beneficial 
and productive irrigation projects, and that the Government can well foster 
them if they cared. He showed how the money could be provided, and he 
also showed the agency which could be profitably employed for the purpose. 
Of course, the Honourable Mr. Jacob had his own facts and figures to give, 
and his eloquence carried the day ; buteven though the Honourable Mr. Dada- 
bhai’s proposition has been lost, it has done a distinct service.’ 


20. ‘‘ We are glad to learn that the Resolution moved by our esteemed 
countryman, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, on Friday 

Comments on the Hon- before last in the Supreme Legislative Council to ~ 
ourable -Mr. Gokhale’s the - effect that the Governor-General in Council 
Resolution in the Imperial }ouyld be empowered to prohibit the recruitment of 


dey ne Indians 10 indentured labour in British India for the Colony of 


raia Bandhu (38), 6th Natal, was accepted by the Government.......... 
Mar, tone hag The result is so far gratifying, and we only hope 
that the Government of India will strictly enforce the 
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1G" pray 6 s't6> tie OGloniaF authorities, tnt’ they: have so’far 
“ae the:n jwireniedy, However: promises better results, and we 

sroment of India’ will! give‘it a fair trial: In this-it will be 
Hothing’ elke Jt ite duty ‘towards the teeming millions of India 
sat aa o a. care. ; : ha | | 5S | ) 
21.. Pane IR nate fail, do rejoice to learn that the Honourable Mr. 
pete peg -aty . Gokhale’s resolution. empowering Government. to 
i ratt = Punck (87), 
éety Mar. 
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restrict indentured labour for Natal has not 
ae _ Only been unanimously passed in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, but. that. Lord Minto’s sympathetic Government have pro- 
mised to take practical steps in the matter. In spite of the fact that these 
indentured coolies used. to be of great help to them the Natal whites ill-treated 
them. Now they willlearn that the whole of India as well as the Indian 
Government are against this conduct of:theirs. Our educated compatriots in 
South Africa will rejoice at this step, and many believe that our fight in this’ 
good cause will soon be crowned with success. We thank Lord Minto’s 
Government for taking this commendable step. 


*22. “Mr. Kolhatkar, jate. Editor of the Deshasevak of Nagpur, was 
released from the Nagpur jail on 27th of February last, 
Alleged harsh treatment he having served out his term of rigorous impri- 


in jail of A. B. Kolhatkar, go Zz. f and ter. Mr. Kolhatkar’ 
Editor of the Deshasevak sonment, viz., a yeat and a quarte r ad 8 


oan sentence of imprisonment was to terminate on the 
n - aatedtts (11), 18th Ist March; but the authorities thought it very 
Re Mar. prudent to release him a day earlier, and that too in 


the evening contrary to the usual practice. Having 

a defect in eyesight, Mr. Kolhatkar requires spectacles, but that comfort was 

not allowed him during the term of imprisonment. When he entered the 

jail, his weight was 135 lbs., but towards the conclusion of the trial it fell 

down to 114 lbs........... Ina fortnight after conviction the weight came down 

to 110 lbs. Soon after Mr. Kolhatkar fell ill, and he believes that it might 

have gone down still lower to about 100 lbs.! Only during the last few 

months after removal to the Khandwa.jail his weight rose from 103 to 

126 lbs. after he was administered a strong ,‘ tonic’ for a‘pretty long period. 

When he was in Nagpur jail, Mr. Kolhatkar fell ill. He had boils all over 

his body, but he was, instead of being sent to the hospital, treated in his cell. 

He was confined in the octagon intended not for first offenders, but for 

_ habitual convicts. He had to pass the whole period of sickness in his cell, 
gating the same coarse jail food with the exception of milk, and sleeping on 

the floor on @ piece of gunny-cloth. The account of Mr. Kolhatkar’s 
experience in the Nagpur jail is very painful. From the very third day he 

) was convicted to rigorous imprisonment, he was confined in the ‘ solitary 
cell’ till the time he was transferred to the Khandwa jail—a period of 

nearly five months and a half. The Penal Code lays down that the punish- 

ment of solitary confinement is to be awarded for not more than seven days 

at atime. But for all the five and a half months of his residence in Nagpur 

jail, Mr. Kolhatkar was confined in the ‘solitary cell’! When he entered 

the Nagpur jail, Mr. Kolhatkar found that the prisoners believed that the 

grinding work was the hardest one, and even the stoutest criminal was seen 

to succumb to the task in a very short time. To Mr. Kolhatkar was allotted 

a> ° this work of grinding flour—the hardest one—at the very outset!......... 
a An instance of such a punishment of continuous hard labour is very 
. rarely to be found elsewhere. At Khandwa Mr. Kolhatkar was relieved 
from grinding-work. But at Nagpur, where he was brought a week 
before his release, he was again asked to do grinding-work as before!......... 
During his confinement in Nagpur jail, Mr. Kolhatkar was reported twenty 
times for misconduct. And all the punishments except that of whipping. 
were awarded to him!......... During the parching and sweating heat of 
summer, with gunny-clothing on, Mr. Kolhatkar was compelled to do his 
grinding-work, The stiff edges of the gunny-clothing used to pain the body 
ee _ ‘tea great extent. He had to wear thé’clothing for all the twenty-four hours |! 
ea ‘essosesss ~The nasty smell of the sweated body covered over with soaked gunny- 


‘ 


genie gayerisd ta: a nauseous:-feeling that createdi'a disinelination, to, take, 
food. “It was almost. impossible: to get.sleepiin,;such: a:condition, To.add to, 
the misery, Mr. Kolhatkar was made to wear ‘link-fetters: As a consequence; 
Of this suffering, he uséd:to pet. fever; and had he not been removed in-time; 
to the 

this-plig] ain Dr. Cholkar and others,, who drew the attention of the autho- 
Yities to the weak state of is health, saw~ him on his way to Khandwa. In 
‘the Nagpur jail the punishments. of hand-fetters, link-fetters, cross bar-fetters 
and gunny-clothing—all these were inflicted on him! He was also warned 


wa; jail‘he would have been attacked by consumption. It was in — 


that he would soon have to be subjected to the punishment of being whipped- 


with thirty stripes with a stout cane! But that was averted as he was soon 


_ afterwards transferred to the Khandwa jail......... In this jail he was given 
the work of breaking stone metal with a hammer for two months and for 
the rest of the period had to do cooking-work......... The punishment of cross- 


bar fetters was also remitted. The Kuropean successor to the Parsi Superin- 
tendent, on noticing the weak state of Mr. Kolhatkar’s health, ranked him as a 
prisoner of the second class and gave him a tonic. Asa result of the twenty 
reports of the Nagpur jail authorities, even in Khandwa jail Mr. Kolhatkar had 
to be confined in the ‘solitary cell’ for nights. Mr. Kolhatkar was allowed 
the use of the Bible at Nagpur, and he solaced himself by reflecting over the 
following verses from St. Mathew: * Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you and persecute you and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for 
My sake. Rejoice and be exceedingly glad; for so persecuted they the pro- 
phets that went before you.’ ‘T’o comfort himself thus amidst all the misery 
and tribulation of prison-life speaks volumes for the stoic heroism of Mr. Kolhat- 
kar.” [The same paper writes as follows elsewhere :—‘‘ On a perusal of the 
account of the hardships inflicted on. Mr. Kolhatkar in jail, it will be seen 
that it is simply revolting—no other term would be mild enough to describe 
it. He was, while at Nagpur, obliged to work at the hardest task, viz., the 
grind-mill, for a continuous period of five and a half months—a work which 
is not allotted even to the meanest felon for such a length of time. We are 
told that twenty reports for misconduct were made against Mr. Kolhatkar, 
and almost all the jail punishments except whipping were exhausted in his 
case! Not only that, but he was given gunny-clothing in the hottest season 
of the year! It is equally striking to reflect that after his removal to the 
Khandwa jail, Mr. Kolhatkar had not a single report against him for breach 
of discipline. All the facts noted down in the account only point out the 
extreme harshness which was shown towards Mr. Kolhatkar. Imagine Mr. 
Kolhatkar, a double graduate of an Indian University, a lawyer and a gentle- 
man, grinding on a heavy mill in the heat of the Nagpur summer with gunny- 
clothing on and with fetters on his person! The very thought of it is enough 
to make one’s blood boil. It may be that all these sufferings were inflicted 


on Mr. Kolhatkar in strict accordance with the rules and regulations of the .- 


prison system in India. But a system which makes no distinction between 
the vilest criminal and a political convict evidently stands self-condemned. 
To degrade a political convict, who is generally a man of culture, to the same 
- rank as that of the meanest felon, is surely not in consonance with the dictates 
of humanity. In England political prisoners are treated as_ first-class mis- 
demeanants. But in India no distinction is observed between the ordinary 
criminal and the political offender. Is it not time that the same distinction 
which is observed in England should be also introduced in India, with regard 
to the treatment of political prisoners ? ’’] 


23. The Kesarz publishes a lengthy interview with Mr. Kolhatkar which 

| ong ge to the narrative in the Mahrdtta, under 

4 r, the heading, ‘Terrible persecution in jail’ and 
sitar san. ae remarks :—F rom the above, it appears that the reply 
and 9th Mar. of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
, to the representations of Mr. Kolhatkar’s friends 

was quite baseless. We congratulate Mr. Kolhatkar upon his coming 
out alive from the jail. It is strange that he remained alive after the 
sufferings at the Nagpur jail to witness his transfer to the Khandwa jail. But 


the credit of preserving his life is not due to the Nagpur jailor but to Dr. Munje | 
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the fashion to throw the responsibility for anarchism 
in India on the Nationalists. But that is a mistake. 
The policy of Government which has driven our 
enthusiastic youths from legitimate movements has. 
Rdshtrabodh (147), for been the prime .cause of the spread of the cult. 

Feb. Young men in all parts of the country did unequalled 

- . work in connection with swadesht, boycott, national 

education, temperance, &c. Government not bearing to see this, made strict 

rules with regard to students and adopted repressive measures to put down 

the above ‘movemergts. ‘They incarcerated the Nationalist leaders with the 

same endin view. ‘The minds of the youth thus got exasperated. Being 
baulked from carrying on open agitation, they resorted to methods of secrecy. 

The Nationalists are opposed to these methods. Government ought to know 

from what is happening-in Russia that repression only increases the number 

| of anarchists. But they appear to be blind to the fact. They look upon the 
| Nationalists as their enemies and’the Moderates as their friends and the real 
representatives of the country. But they are labouring under a delusion. 

The Moderates do not represent the people as they do not understand: their 

wants. They are merely sycophants of Government. From all this it 

is evident that the blame for the rise of anarchism lies at the door of Govern- 

ment. We know that we are incurring the displeasure of Government by 
making this assertion, but we are conscious that we are making it for their 

good. 


29. In the course ‘af an article entitled ‘ National Education’ in 

the Udbodhan, Mr. Kripdshankar Becharlal Pandya. 
National education, writes:—Education is the bread of our souls. 
—— can regenerate the No country .or nation ever attained to‘ greatness. 
Vabodhan (98), fcr Dec except by taking up the vital question of education. 
1909. | ' It is only after doing so that they have achieved 
swardjya which is nothing else but the natural liberty 

of human beings. ‘The regeneration of Italy was effected not by the 
education imparted to it by the Austrians but by the Italians. The regene- 
ration of the negroes of America has been brought about not at the hands of 
the freedom-loving and highly advanced Americans, but at the hands of 
a negro named Washington. The word Swa is pregnant with deep 
meaning. Itis a centripetal force. ‘The education which is given to us at 
present is unnatural. It aims not at our good but at the good of others. It 
is a “ centrifugal force’’ and not a“ centripetal” one. It is our own fault 
that we look.to others for our regeneration. The present education is not 
‘based on national lines and consequently its results are unsatisfactory. Its 

. Object is to produce clerks. In the words of Mazzini ‘ Instruction’ and not 
‘Education ’ is given to us at present. It is selfish and begets the self- 
ishness which is prejudicial to National instincts. In our schools the glories 
of the rulers are sung but not those of the nation. The present education 
stifles our national spirit and keeps us in total ignorance of nationalism. 
As long as we are not taught that we are part and parcel of the nation and 
that our glory consists only in the glory of the Arya nation as a whole, we 
‘shall not. be able to secure the invincible fortress of nationalism. The educa- 
tion as it is at present given divides instead of uniting the different sections 
_ of the nation. In order to keep the student class from imbibing the national 


% 
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spirit,’ curious chnohlargiie being issued. We can understand the motives iof 
the'rolers im doing so, for it is natural that they should ido iso. But: what as- 
tofishes us most is the conduct of ‘our leaders ‘who support them. We:seeno 
_ reason why our students should be prevented from singing the glories of our 
-oountry and: taking part in discussions on the good or the evil caused 4o our 
country by the administration. It is argued that the attention of the student 
is divided by such topics. This is untenable. The national spirit, on. the 
contrary, imparts a buoyancy to the spirit and enlarges the vision and the 
heart. ‘The national spirit is the soul of the nation. To curb it is to stifle 
the nation to death. If we wish to exist, it is necessary that we should not 
deviate an inch from our chosen path. 


*26. “The ill-fated partition of Bengal has as much to do with the 

The vartit; fB increase of expenditure in the Indian Budget as it 
hae ge paste eee a has to do with the creation of unrest in the country. 
on the Indian revenues in ‘he new administration of. East Bengal and Assam 
addition to creating unrest has served to increase the shortage of balance 


in the country. to such an extent that the Finance Minister could 
— (11), 18th not but refer to the fact......... Before the partition 


of Bengal the old bankrupt province of Assam had to 
be maintained at a cost of about 20 lakhs, while now the improvident arranges 
ment will cost 38 lakhs annually, besides the non-recurring expenditure 
already incurred......... The position in Western Bengal too has not been 
any way better....... ... The Government of India actually intends to give 
£21,000 to old Bengal for the next year for reforms. Undivided 
Bengal had not reached such a financial crisis. Oftentimes there 
was a surplus to help the Imperial Government. Lord Curzon might describe 
in glowing terms, as he did, that the partition of Bengal into two provinces 
would, instead of telling on the Imperial Exchequer, largely augment it. But 
hard facts and experience speak otherwise. In fact the partition has served 
to lay a great additional burden on the Indian revenues, and has given rise 
to new taxation. That is its condemnation from the administrative point of 
view. Yet itis a ‘settled fact’!” 


Zi. Accry is heard from all quarters that the struggle for existence in 
India is day by day becoming keener. The intensity 

Boycott of foreign arti- of the situation is aggravated by the remembrance 
cles of luxury needed of the ease with which Indians lived in olden times 
under the present circum- oOwino to natural advantages. The last hundred and 
sep >> taliee tS fifty years have wrought a change in our modes of 
Mar living and thought by. our being brought into contact 
with Western nationg and by our own blind imita- 

tion of them. The gloom cast by the present situation has made some 
people hopeless of any change for the better while it has driven a few to 
desperation and anarchy. The situation is of our own making, and if we try 
to get a mastery over ourselves, renounce and boycott foreign articles of 
luxury, open courts of arbitration and national schools and earn our living 
by our own exertions without being dependent upon the favour of others, we 
shall soon get over this Slough of Despond. Let every true citizen recognise 
his duty and put his shoulders to the task and India will soon be on the path 


of regeneration. 


28. The anniversary of Ramdas has just been celebrated with a great 
deal of éclat throughout Maharashtra, and we shall 

Workers of the type of try to draw a lesson from the life and work of that 
Ramdas wanted “gf India reat saint for the guidance of those who aspire to 
aig present cues be patriots, many of whom unfortunately lack the 
Kal (124), 11th Mar. requisite strength of character and succumb to 
worldly temptations and thus become a butt of 

ridicule. Ramdas by self-abnegation and tenacity of purpose secured complete 
mastery over himself and was thus able to redeem Maharashtra from foreign 
yoke. India at present is ina sore state of distress and stands in need of 


‘workers of the type of Ramdas. The time is ripe for the precepts and example 
‘ con 2579—7 


al roe sd purity the hearts of thp:pengle and-to inspire, them.- 
ie work for'the re 9 ss ia, ite patriots will work disinterestedly » 
oe Of air effort cram nese crdwne | with pianos: and to seoare for us our 
GOAL Of «an Bie NG) he 
rticl 1a in' the aiettioas of regensration | in the ‘Shakti is Reade? 
“Be strong.” Writes the paper :—Our attempts at 
- fegenerating ourselves in all directions depend upon 
our physical strength. Our young men after finish- 
ing their education seem, as it were, to be courting 
it death. They are weak and unhealthy. The chief 
eS ? ti (90), 5th Mar. causes are- the weak health of the parents, an 
mee aversion for gymnastics, child marriages, poor food, 
idleness and kindred weaknesses. We rarely hear of people advanced in age 
taking physical exercise. Again, child marriages result in a weak and stunted 
ee progeny. The high prices in the country often make it impossible for the 
me 7 poor to drag on their existence. Brain work and physieal debility go ill 
= 7 together. Our weak physical state of the body renders us unfit to show a 
front to Kabuli badmashes when they appear ina village. Dowe not know 
of the treatment accorded to the weaklings at the Railw ay stations? If there 
is one advice more than another which can be given to the Gujurdtis it is 
this: “ Take’ to gymnastics.” There are gardens in Surat where feasts 
are given, but no gymnasiums exist in the city. In order to foster manly 
virtues and to.chase away the weak spirit of effeminacy gymnasiums should 
be established in every street and in every village. We are ashamed to take 
physical exercise ; notso a European and his wife, however highly placed in life: 
We must follow the example of the Kuropeans and systematically make efforts 
to develop our physique. The Hindustani Bhaiyas maintain gymnasiums 
at their homes. ‘T'ke result is that they are stalwart and extraordinarily 
strong. Look at the Punjabis before whom we look like children. In the 
Deccan athletics are encouraged. The result has been that people aré getting 
strong. The Bengalis and the Madrasis saw their mistake and tuok to gym- 
nastics. We alone are indifferent in the matter. We must devise means to 
preserve our bodies from being ruined. 


30. The British Government have turned their attention to writers and 

ot Meese preachers after deporting the leaders. They have 
Political agitation can- passed severe Press laws and gagged the speakers by 
not be put down by gag- requiring them to furnish securities. There is 
ging the Press. . me 
Pudhdri (146), 6th Mar. nothing new in what the British have done. Many 

3 other Governments have adopted similar measures 
in critical times. But the British do not know India. Other kingdoms have 
been established by treachery, fraud and selfishness. But the founders of 
every gddiz in India were highly moral men. Patriots in other countries have 
shed blood and preached a campaign of murder. But Indian patriots have 
been all the time religious. The rise of other countries is based on murder. 
The rise of India is based on its religion. It does not care for artificial 
instruments. Mazzini-had to carry on a press in a letter clandestinely. But 
the pen of India isfree. Itforced itself even from the fetters of an Aurangzebe 
by its occult powers. Just as a thing becomes brighter by friction, the pen of 
India will become stronger by the tests it has to undergo. It does not know 
of murder; rebellion or anything of the sort. Such accidental outbursts take 
place as necessities arise. The pen that concerns itself with the eternal does 
not mind such transient occurrences. We do not think the British Govern- 
ment have as yet understood the secret of the matter. The readers are 
‘eager to know the real intention and meaning of the writers. If articles are 
written plainly, people know what the writers mean. If they are written ina 
roundabout way in parables, the readers strive to get at the hidden meaning. 
-When the minds of the readers and the writers are united, they come to know 
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a each other in intent, whatever be the outward expressions. Government 
a ‘are mistaken if they think that they can put.down agitations by prohibit- 
eek) ‘ing speech and gagging the press. _Writers and readers become shrewd and 
i a os those who are in the know can get the meaning they want from anything. 


The attacks on writers and speakers are thus bound to be quite fruitless. 


- 


| 81, "Political Sddhus: and. Sanydsis going, about the country are mor 
Ticceete orcechick’ ap ROSponsible than the Press for sowing the. 
‘Atinerant preachers of’ discontent and disloyalty. among ignorant 


Phebe rneay te . people. 
eaten RG fs mse It is, ‘therefore, necessaty to devise means to save 
, altde al: Akhbdy (178), *he country from the dangerous jnfluence of these 
27th Feb. ' Sddhus and Sanydsis.. We are afraid that the cutting 

ee down of the freedom of the Press will lead to the 
multiplication of these itinerant preachers of sedition. The strictest watch 


must, therefore, be kept on their movements. 


32. False and erroneous opinions are very often expressed by our own 

as well as foreign, writers as regards the political 

Who was considered to ¢onditions prevailing in Vedic times. One of the 
rahe 9 yn king in ancient wrong impressions current among the people ie that 
Rdshtramat (47), 4th the representative form of Government was unknown 
Mar. to ancient India and they, therefore, infer that such 
a form of Government is opposed to the genius 

of the Indians. <A glance at the Vedas, however, will dispel such a 
notion. Kings in those days used to attend Samities or general assemblies 
of the people which had the power, on important occasions, of electing or 
deposing a king, and from amongst them the king’s council was selected. 
It will thus be seen that only he who attended such assemblies and decided 
important matters with their assistance was considered to be atrue king in 


ancient times. 


33. The Rdshtrabodh prints a number of verses with their substance 
Dili ate winliad cuih from old Sanskrit authorities on the Duties of Kings 
to kings according to Sans- 10 the course of which occur the following observa- 
krit sacred books for tions :—lIf the subjects commit any sin on account 


failure to do justice. of the carelessness of the king, half of it goes to his 
Radshtrabodh (147), for account. If the king misconducts himself, the sub- 
Feb. jects die a premature death. When aking is devoted 


to truth, his subjects enjoy happiness both in this world and in the next. -The 
king who punishes those who do not deserve punishment, and fails to punish 
those who deserve it, achieves ill-fame and goes to Hell. If a king falls away 
from religion, it destroys him along with his relations. The king who per- 
secutes his subjects through thoughtlessness is soon deprived of his kingdom 
and his life. Whena king stops from protecting religion, the subjects are 
soon destroyed. 


84. ‘ Yudhishtira ’ in the course of a long rambling article writes in 
: the Rdshtramat:—Ilt is true that Hindus do -not 
ans Se, amg ome like to criticise Government. But it does not follow 
no room for people tocom- from this that they are a simple class of people. 
ment adversely against it. ‘heir argument is that a government which leaves 
Rashtramat (47), 4th room for criticising its acts does not deserve the 
Mar, name of government. ‘That alone is government 
the acts of which are the outcome of real sympathy for the people. That 
government which is natural does not need any criticism, and the very fact 
that a government needs criticism conclusively proves that it possesses very 
little of the real character of government. 


85. The whole of India has been awakened by a divine inspiration. It 

| has taken a measure of its degradation and has 

Exhortation to the definitely endeavoured to escape further ruin.. 
people of Gujarat to take he partition of Bengal and the consequent dis- 


to swadesht. regard of popular wishes at the hands. of Govern- 
Py — gps ce 1 ment have given birth to swadeshi. The efforts of 
Gazette (63), 7th Mar. Maharashtra to convert the people to swadeshi, begun 


a quarter of a century back, have now begun to 
bear some fruit. But how does Gujarat fare in this national awakening? 
Despite the large number of mills it boasts of, thousands of bales of foreign 
cloth are still being imported into the province. By keeping up the trade in 
foreign cloth we become instrumental in sending our country’s wealth to alien 
natious and in allowing our motherland to be.sucked dry by foreigners. “We 
have been stirred up into activity by our brethren and yet we continue to 


. 
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iération’ of ‘Gujarét bevan in 

,. biood-thirsty orn wicked, selfish, 

‘looted jus and tram arp fed us, under foot, 
‘Hespect has been destroyed. Our high ideals 
ay we are “working as mere agents of foreign 

pea Although hes hol country has been reverberating with the sound 
pa swa i, if is deplorable to find Guj ioedt, the supplier of indigenous goods to 
pec ot Talia, rill weltering in the mire of foreign goods. We, people 
of Gujarat, have turned a deaf ear to the tocsin of alarm thatis being 
sounded around us and have no idea what an amount of wrong we have thereby 
been doing to our own country. [The Baroda Gazette writes :—What is the 
reason that the enthusiasm to push forward «the swadeshti movement should 
have now cooleddown? Yesonsof Bharat! Shake off your apathy and waste 
no time. Owing to our idle boastings the country has been lost to us, and the 
yoke of foreign rule has been fastened to our neck. Establish factories for 
the production of indigenous goods, take a vow to use swadesht goods only, 
and thereby arrest the drain of your country’s wealth. Your fellow-country- 
men have been starving without food and water and hence it is your bounden 
duty to devote your bedy, soul and wealth to the good of your country and 
your countrymen. | 


86. The first step Germany took in the direction of internal reform 
was to popularise education and to afford increased 
A comparison between facilities to its educated people. It then set about 
the educational policy fol- organising its resources to build up a navy that has 
eres! in Germany andin gurpassed that of England and struck terror into 
 Rdshtramat (47), 12th its heart. The task was beset with many difficulties, 
‘Mar. but they were overcome by a resolute will. While 
Germany is thus engaged in spending money with a 
free hand for educating its people, the Indian Government are doing nothing 
to impart free education to the masses on the ground of want of funds. They 
apparently seem to forget that unless people are properly edueated they will 
not only fail to’co-operate with Government in the administration of the 
country but will even misinterpret the good intentions of their rulers. 
Coercion, gagging of public opinign and setting race against race only pro- 
duce degeneration the effects of which are not conducive to the welfare of 
either the rulers or the ruled. The sovereign remedy to dispel the effects 
of ignorance is education the popularising of which can alone produce 
wise and peaceful citizens. 


37. “ Master Durga Prasad; President of the Vegeterian section of the 
Arya Samaj, has seriously proposed to his Samaj 
Adverse comments on people that every one of them should sign a declara- 
the proposed declaration tion of loyalty in order to reassure Government and 
of af bos Bd speeenere of save the reputation of the Samaj. This is carrying 
Oe ote ok (20), 3rd things toa ridiculous extent. Instead of Govern- 
Mar. iss ment and others being reassured, the probability is 
that such over-nervous and indiscreet action will 
only make people suspect that perhaps after all there has been something 
objectionable in the propaganda of the Samaj.......+-. Sensible members of 
the Samaj are protesting against the President’s compromising proposal....... 
Master Durga Prasdd is a very simple man evidently, and it seems he needs 
advice aid guidance of some : friends who should be wise as well as loyal. 
Loyalty ‘is an excellent thing in theory and practice. In the present 
disturbed state of things its cultivation and promotion is very desirable. But 
it must be in a reasoned and dignified way, and not in such a hysterical and 
demonstrative fashion that the self-respecting can only laugh at your antics.” 


88. Even the mere talk of the English leaving this country fills us 

3 with dire apprehensions. We even begin to doubt 

Comments on Mr.Kham- whether the sun. would rise for us after such a 
batta’s letter to the Tumes terrible catastrophe takes place and whether any 


‘of India about the position + .oith would ever be created in India after the 
Rey Sah nd om 5th stoppage of its ceaseless drain. The departure of 


NMOR sc, ©" the English would niean general chaos, bloodshed, 
| and the destruction of all peaceful trades by the 


5, 


fetting loose of the pent up energies. of the nation. ‘While apparently under 
the spell’ of this terrible prospect another danger has. ap on the.scene 
‘im the shape of Mr. Khambatia’siletter to the Times. rm, India, the staunch 
‘supporter of the British policy in the East. ‘The gentleman proclaims the 
firm determination of the Parsis to: bid good-bye to this land of ours. as soon 
‘asthe. English are off its shores. Oh! Whata sad catastrophe is likely to 
befall us if they doso! The English and the Parsi nationalities have never 
been blended together in history nor did the former harbour the latter on their 
first landing in India. The Parsis, however, love the English with a blind 
passion and | apparently seem to forget that their new lovers—we mean rulers— ~ 
will not think very highly of them for the disregard they show for the 
obligations they have received at the hands of the Hindus. 


39. Does it redound to the credit of the British Government that in 
| | spite of the billions of rupees of the Indian people 
_Alleged insecurity of being spent for the purpose of keeping peace on the 
sw and property on the Pyontier, the lives and property of the people staying 
— se there should always b t d . ae 
Gujardt. (29), 6th Mar. ys be in imminent danger ” 
does not know of the Kuropean Powers, including 
England, loud in denunciation when a Christian is murdered in China or 
Armenia? Is there anybody to help the poor Indian on the Frontier ? 
There almost everyday some one is deprived of his life and property. Last 
week we had published an instance of the grievances of those who live on the 
Frontier. To-day we give another. On the 7th of February last a cloth- 
merchant by name Dilaram was looted by the Masud Afghans to the tune of 
one thousand rupees at Tank. ‘The offenders are still at large. On the 9th 
robbers entered Tank and broke open the shop of Budharim Chokra. The 
proprietor was made to give away everything to the robbers. His son, A’sanand 
was stabbed to death. Budharam cried for help to the Chowkidar, who being 
a Masud did not even reply. ‘The Police have, of course, arrested ‘about four- 
teen Masuds who await their trial. “Do not these frequent occurrences on the 
Frontier suggest that the moneys of the Indian people voted by the Govern- 
ment of India for purposes of preserving peace and protecting’ the British 
Indian people there have been but a vain sacrifice ? 


*4Q. “ The Indian ’Merchants’ Chamber have despatched a memorial 
to the Government of India for the reduction of 


Comments on the Indian fees levied on registered letters.......... As special 
Merchants’ Chambers’ precautions have to be adopted for the safe delivery 
memneiee avess sense: of registered letters and a certain amount of responsi- 
fea. © bility attaches to the Postal Department for non- 

Rdst Goftér (39), 13th delivered letters, the Department may not be 
Mar., Eng. cols. prepared to accept the proposal for a reduction. But 


if the present registration fee were made to include 
the fee of one anna charged to the sender for acknowledgment from the 
addressee, we do not believe that such a measure would be prohibitive on the 
eround of enhanced expenditure.......... The system of special acknowledg- 
-ment would in that case have to be altogether dispensed with.......... If the 
receipt to the sender, of acknowlegment from the addressee, be made a com- 
pulsory part of transmission of registered letters, and the present fee of two 
annas be retained for both the operations, we hope it will be welcomed as 
a satisfactory change.” 


*41, “The annual athletic sports of the Elphinstone College were held 
last week on the grounds of the College and were 
Comments on His Excel- Witnessed by a large number of ladies and gentle- 


lency the Governor’s MeM.......... We are glad His Excellency was 
speech at the Elphinstone able to give an assurance that a substitute would 
College athletic sports. certainly be found in case of imperious necessity 


Gwaraty (29), 13th yequiring appropriation of the ground for the 
Mar., ing. cols. : e Mdg Taliitote His A soto special 
| reminder to the students of what English people 
had done for them by bringing sports here and by organising them for 
the alumni of the College was perhaps not altogether happy or neces- 
con 2079—8 
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i the:. efforts that. are 
6 ‘to  popt st ftadeate: of certain educational 
of omer tasaay * But nly. @ miodost beginning has been 
nnd spontaneous-‘apprediation on the part of students is in 
‘our + better ‘and infinitely more graceful than the‘one in 
hari ones rey an’ “official ‘eminder:: We may assure His Excellency, if any 
‘assurance is needed, that the people of India never fail to appreciate with 
‘gratitude all genuine and sincere efforts: made for their moral and material 
‘welfare; though they do not like to make a parade in season and out of 
‘season. ' The hostels for students of the Elphinstone College are not a credit to 
the leading Government College in the Presidency. Over and over again there 
have been raised loud and bitter complaints against the inexplicable policy of 
culpable indifference and apathy which has resulted in rendering a great 
part of the hostels ‘ hardly fit for human occupation.’ ‘These are His Excel- 
lency’s own words and he deserves the sincere thanks of the students for his 
personal inspection of the present state of things in connection with the fore- 
most College of the Presidency maintained and managed by Government, and 
for his frank and generous recognition of the deplorable defects to be found in 
the students’ residential quarters. We feel sure that His Excellency will 
not allow the present arrangements to continue for long without attempting 
to carry out the reforms that are urgently called for in the interests of 
students and those of the reputation cf the College.” 


42. “Weare not without the hope that His Excellency’s observations 
Appreciation of Sir in connection with Sir Currimbhoy HKbrahim’'s wuni- 
Currimbhoy Ibrahim’s ficent gift will induce other merchants with millions to 
gift in aid of scientific emulate Sir Currimbhoy’sexample. If they cannot 
education. rise equal to the conception of a Jamsetjee ‘l'ata and 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (34), make their benefactions for ‘all the race,’ they can 
13th Mar., Hng. cols.; at least follow in the footsteps of Sir Currimbhoy and, 
a Spectator (7), by helping on their own, pave the way for the general 
| improvement of their country and countrymen.” 

{The Indian Spectator writes :—‘‘ Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim’s munificent gift 
of Rs. 4,50,000 for furtherance of the study of scientific and industrial 
subjects is surpassed in value only by the spirit in which it has been offered 
to and accepted by His Excellency the Governor on behalf of the Presidency.’’] 


43. “The annual Report of the Bombay Administration is an event by 
itself, for it gives the progress and work of the year 
Comments on the Bom- to the public which has thus occasion to judge how 


re pear po the Presidency stands with regard to material and 


0) moral progress......... . The most interesting section 
Oriental Review (13), 12 the Report always relates to comments on the 
9th Mar. ' progress of the Native Press during the year. We 


took exception last year to the invidious distinction 
drawn in the Report between certain papers. We are glad to note that the 
present Report is conspicuous by the absence of this observation. Not only 
that but the tone of the comments is sympathetic and broad-minded. At the 
same time we must draw attention to the fact that a distinction is made bet- 
ween ‘ loyal’ publications and ‘ Congress or Moderate’ papers—a distinction 
which is palpably misleading. We must also protest against the application 
to the Moderate or the Congress Press of the remark that it is ‘ consistently in 
opposition to the present form of Government ’.” 


44. “The Report of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency 
Gujardti Punch (81) for the year 1908-09 which has just been received 
6th Mar. Eng. cols. ’ is good and profitable reading........... The Report 
is a fine summary of the year’s administration, 
and is most fair in its comments, though we are sorry we cannot agree to. 
the stigmatising of the work of the Temperance leaders as having been 
supported by unlawful methods, as also to the mcvement having been short- 
~‘lived and productive of little good. If: we mistake not, it was rather the 
‘decision of a Magistrate that was responsible for the change in the line of 
Opens | in the work ; but wie the testimony sues our very eyes of the 
: | 


‘ 


Be eed 


success:of the ‘Temperance movement, and decrease’; in,, liquor. traffic even 
‘among the low-castes, we may be,,excused if we do. not. subsoribe - to this 
statement of Government. ‘Weare not. also able to join Government in 
congratulating them as to ‘the effect of Press. prosecutions. The: spirit of 
concession and conciliation rather than prosecutions, we believe, has been 
responsible for the better state of the public mind.” : 


495. “ We have protested against the principle of sectarian representation 

! ever since it was inaugurated by the Anglo-Indian 
Comments on Govern- Press and the Aligarh school. Unfortunately it was 
ment’s reply to the Parsi pccepted as a basic principle of the new Reforms. - 
memorial for separate phig being a settled fact it was no longer worth 


ait tiwiiah (13), While protesting against it, but we protested against 
Sth Mar. ’ communities like the Parsis and the Jains following 

: | in the wake of Muhammadans and claiming separate 
representation.......... The Parsis and the Jains ‘sent their appeals claiming 


to be treated on an equal basis with Muhammadans. The answer they 
have received from Government is surprising indeed. The Government 
was cautioned against accepting the principle of separate representation. 
After accepting this principle it cannot turn round and say that the principle 
would be applied to a certain community only and not to other communities. 
It is herein that the position of Government is thoroughly illogical. 
We would Jike that the principle of communal representation had been 
altogether absent from the Reform scheme. But once it is accepted it is 
dangerous to apply it in favour of one community only. We would submit 
this aspect of the questionsto Government and request for a favourable 
consideration of all the issues concerned. If separate electorates were neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights and interests of the Muhammadan community 
considered as ‘the minority,’ much more were they necessary to protect the 
interests of ‘ minorities’ like the Parsis and the Jains. If these are asked to 
be satisfied with nomination, why is a different course pursued with regard 
to the former ? ”’ 


46. ‘Mr. Montagu, the new Under Nécrotney for India, is reported 
to have made, in reply to an interpellation i in Parlia- 
Comments on the ment in regard to the new tobacco duties, the 
rag for countervailing sufficiently ominous remark, that the Government of 
uties on Indian tobacco. ce. 7 ae , : eae es 
Indu of Bombay (8a), ndia has undertaken to examine wit out delay the 
10th Mar.. question of the corresponding taxation of native 
tobacco. ‘T’hesmall duty on tobacco we have indeed 
no objections to raise on principle and we, in Bombay, have long since borne 
a special local duty on all imported tobacco. But not the smallest duty on the 
article would be free from utmost blame on both moral and economical 
erounds, if it is imposed on account of the sinfully extraneous consideration 
of providing a burden on the home produce in order to countervail the burden 
on foreign imports, of which the exigencies of finance have necessitated the 
imposition.......... The new duties subserve the purposes of moral and 
physical well-being of the nation, because their incidence falls more heavily 
on those cheaper cigarettes which are most deleterious and to which our 
fashionable younger generation of apish tendencies are getting more and 
more addicted. “If owing to the new enhanced duty they go back to country 
didis or to Indian cigars, we would not at all be sorry. These have got 
neither the cabbage and other nasty stuffs nor the intoxicants which several 
brands of foreign cigarettes have in their composition.......... Lo tax the 
comparatively harmless little luxury of the bidz or the chilim of the poor man 
at anything like the heavy rate of Rs. 2’per pound simply to countervail 
the duty on the imported foreign article would be a moral cruelty, an 
economical heresy and a political blunder of the first magnitude. ‘The excise 
on Indian cotton yarn and cloth is a standing grievance of India rankling 
in the breasts of people of all classes. Let us hope the Indian Government 
will not add one more grievance to justify the cry ofits reckless disregard of 
India’s interests whenever any likely i injury to British trade interests is feared.” 


*47, “ The tobacco duty has had more effect in England than was at first 

: anticipated, and Bristol,“ where a large industry | 

ie ole 18th Mar., exists in turning the leaf into the different prepara-— 
tions used for smoking, is following the lead of 

Lancashire and asking that native tobacco be subject to an equivalent excise 
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oA priebicng Jor Ay however. It was said that as the 


cng ney | om; large stm in excise duties ‘towards the revenue, and 
| ‘pati inmmeeae eost of adiainistration has occurred mostly in Bengal, it 

would be only sicaly tate to put a tax on: jute. The nature of the tax was not 
apécified. To handicap the manufacture of gunnies would certainly not be 
wise. Weshould like to hear what Dundee would say to a small export tax 
on the raw material.” ; 


48. We are sorry to see that the Nasik Defence Fund has not received 
the support it deserves because of the prevalence of 


An appeal for contribu- . . * 
Mak tac thie . Mésik : De- an erroneous impression that such a help would mean 


fonee Fund. working against Government. Nearly seventy peysons 
Radshtramat (47), 4th have been implicated in the prosecutions and many 
Mar. ; of them are too poor to engage counsel. The object 


of the fund is to assist the ends of justice by getting 
the guilty punished and the innocent saved from being hanged.or transported 
for not being able to prove their innocence. We hope, therefore, that the people 
will awake to their duty and contribute towards the fund with a liberal hand. 


49. “The swadesht Pythagorases of Bombay, both Muhammadan and 
Hindu, are in danger........... We are relieved to 
Adverse comments on the perceive that they have already realised the fact. 
oe igs Medical Regis- ora fully representative and numerously attended 
ration law for Bombay. 
Rdshtramat (47), 4th Meeting of both Unani and Ayurvedic practitioners of 
Mar., Eng. cols. Bombay has been held at Hirdbag to protest against 
the demand made by the medical graduates of this 
city of the Government, that there should be a regular registration of medical 
practitioners and that none but those who had received University degrees 
should be allowed to practise the noble art of healing........... The Islamite 
Hakims and the Hindu Vaidyassat cheek by jowl—all moved by one common 
sentiment, all ‘equally enthusiastic, all determined to resist to the 
utmost the preposterous claims set ‘forth by the medical graduates of 
the city. It isakind of entente cordiale which we welcome with great 
satisfaction, and fervently trust that if is merely a precursor of many more 
in other spheres of Indian public life wherein, at present, the two are moving 
at suicidal tangents......... During the stormiest Gays of the death struggle 
between the Trident and the Crescent, the most unyielding of tyrants, 
whether Moslem or Hindu, never thought of boycotting or strangling either 
the Hakim or the Vaidya by turn ; and yet this is being attempted under the 
Cross—shame it is that the attempt should be made by our own people. 
It will be apparent to men of even ordinary understanding that such a 
Registration Law will be an absolute defiance of the universally recognised 
principle of the ‘survival’ of the fittest.” 


q | 90. The Chief Presidency Magistrate’s action in the Akhbdr-e-Islam 


case Clearly reveals the sad and distressing position “a 
ae oo ee in which the respectable and doyal section of 
the new Press Act. the Press has been put on account of some 


Bombay Samdchdr (66), black sheep. Looking to the circumstances 
7th Mar.; Indu of Bom- which had forced ,Government to pass the new -~ 
bay (8a), 4th Mar.; Press Act, the public had refrained from objecting — 
Akhbdr-<-Islém (61), 12th to it and had lent to it its support, but when 
Mar. doing so it had expressly requested Government to 

see that no respectable paper suffered by it. And 
the SE Sir H. Risley in replying to the popular members of the 
Council had explicitly declared that the new Act was intended only for the 
printing presses that. would be started after the passing of the Act and that the 
old presses would not be subjected to it except under extraordinary circum- 

. stances. But the fact that the Magistrate has ignored to take the spirit of the 
Act into consideration and has attached so much importance to the letter of 
ee ‘the law clearly shows that no press, howsoever respectable and loyal, is safe 
- \. + “tinder the’new Act. We cannot consider the Chief Presidency Magistrate’ 3 

mae ‘action: just and reasonable. We earnestly hope Government will interfere in 
— and théreby stréngthen its good: relations. with - the moderate 


dedhiori-0b the Press. :![The: ind of» Bombay ‘makes similar sémarka,’ The 
Akibdr-é-Islim also requests the» Government to revise the law and to clear 
pa aang re in, it so: that other loyal and respectable may not 
ron account of them in the: future. It then thanks those papers 
made common cause witk it in thé matter and hopes that the Honourable 
. Members of Legislative Councils: will put a question to Government in the 
matter and get a reply from them.] | 


51. After rendering whole-hearted services to the country, the managers 
‘Bas Geena of the Guard? wish: to stop the paper for the 
Gujar it Retine oar of present. It was started with the object of servi 
Nadidd (Kaira). the rulers and the ruled. The managers hold that 

Gujardt (71), 5th Mar. the welfare of the ruled and the rulers lies along the 
path of political, religious and social progress, 
These three aspects-of progress are so closely connected with each 
other that to separate any one of them from the rest would not 
be to the interest cf the country. This was ever kept in view by 
the conductors of the Gujardt. It was also borne in mind that he who 
wishes well to the king is inimically inclined towards the people and vice versa. 
It is very difficult to find one who can please both the parties. We know not 
whether we have achieved such a difficult task ; but we can say that whatever 
we have done has been done with a clear conscience. The rulers and the 
ruled must have found fault with what we have done and we, too, might 
have been drawn into trouble during our career. It is difficult to run the 
paper on account of its inability to please all. Day by day it is going down. 
Therefore, it is decided to stop publishing the paper for the present. We 
ask those who wish well to the Gujardt to say whether the paper should be 
stopped. In about a month’s time after receiving the replies of the 
friends of the paper we shall publish our final decision. 


02. Commenting on the episode between Lord Curzon and the students 

of the Glasgow University the Oriental Review 

Comments on the action writes:—‘* ‘ Howare the mighty fallen!’ This is 
of the Glasgow University the exclamation which naturally arises on reading 


students with regard to the reports of the doings of Lord Curzon in England 
Lord Curzon. 


Oriental . Review (18), ° and of the reception he meets with there. ‘lhe man 


9th Mar. who held Durbars and assumed the airs of a great 
| Mogul has to submit to heckling by students and 
‘men in the street’.......... We hear much about creating a strong and manly 


race of noble citizens. How can this be if students are not trained up to 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs of public institutions and the country ? 
See The students of the Glasgow University have shown that they can 
teach duty even to a Pro-consul and. a leading politician. This grit and 
this independence are essential in the making of nation, and it ought 
to be the concern both of the Government and the people to develop them in 
the student community in this country.” 


Railways. 


*53. ‘‘ While there have often been hints that Indian public works might 
be carried out by private contract with advantage, 
Comments on the ad- we find the Honourable Mr. Gokhale asking that 
ee of railways Jndian railways be managed departmentally instead 
Dives (37), 18th Mar of by Companies. The railway system is indeed a 
‘Eng. cols. es ” hybrid arrangement, and the control of the lines is 
complicated to a degree which is absurd. Govern- 
ment dictates policy and expenditure, everything is done under Government 
rules, and the State railways are handed over to a company with head-quarters 
in London which holds a fractional pecuniary interest in the line and is 
supposed to be the most efficient managing agency.......... The general 
results are not what were planned, and one of the untoward features of the Sys- 
tem has been the invasion of the railways, by the caste system, particularly in 
the higher appointments made by the skeleton directorates. Increase in 
working expenses is evidently not avoided by the non-Government 
‘agency.......... Itis chiefly fast passenger trains which have rendered the 
Jarge increases in capital outlay necessary. If sound finance and the handing 
,of the large goods traflfic.of the country had been the main considerations, ‘the 
money, some railway experts consider, might have heen much better spent.” . 
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Railway osidont whi eioctred” last sn6bkp through: the 
: i) 0c: Madras’ Postal Express volliding: with a:\goods 
+ (adds one more ite the: number: of! ghastly “imishaps: 
be. the: which ‘have accuniulated tothe discredit of ‘Indian. 
| oft rwor Ace ‘Railways in recent : FORME. Mies. In course: of the 
st: Jimihed °° 8), last four years or’ so, times without number have: 
llth ee, hee. cola, ‘we asked for a systematic: and close inquiry into 
the subject; but the authorities have not adequately 
seen ‘the necessity of it, with the result that fetal accidents continue to 
occur causing fearful loss of life and lending a sense of insecurity to 
railway travelling i in this country, What the public has been wanting to 
know all along is whether there is anything in.the conditions of railway service, 
which is directly responsible for these oft-recurring mishaps, and nothing but 
a Government inquiry embracing investipations into the conditions of service 
over the various lines could satisfy them........... The Barsi accident should 
not fail to induce the Government, of India to undertake an inquiry into the 
working of the whole Indian railway system with a view to ascertaining how 
far overwork and intemperance are responsible for the frequent occurrence of 
such terrible mishaps. . Is it true that the guards, drivers, firemen, signallers 
and others are, if not regularly, frequently made to work and be on duty 
longer than their physical’ powers could be reasonably expected to bear, 
and secondly is it true that drivers, guards and the rest are in the habit 
of drinking while on duty ? We should be loth to say anything that might 
appear to be « reflection upon a body of hard-worked men, but public interests 
render it imperative to say that it: is a matter of common notoriety that 
guards, drivers and the rest over Indian Railways’do drink hard even when 
on duty........... Drunken drivers, Station-masters and guards do not surely 
constitute a favourable condition for safe railway travelling; and if temper- 
ance was anywhere needed most, it is on the Indian Railways.” 


‘ et Wad 
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Municipalities. 


99. ‘“‘Now that a Bill to amend the Bombay City Municipal Act 
Suggestion for reform is on the legislative anvil, we suggest that the 
in the system of the following reforms may be introduced into the 
Bombay City Municipal present scheme of our local Municipal elections. 
elections. The first reforin needed is, of course, the reduction 
Indu of Bombay (84), of the preposterously large number of seats, 16 out 
th Mar. of 72, allotted to the handful of gentlemen called 
the J. P.’s........... There are several good men in the body, we do admit, 
but we hope to be excused for speaking out the truth, that very nearly half 
the number are more or less made up of intellectual nonentities, fussy 
mediocrities and ingenious: experts in the useful but unedifying art of 
securing the good graces of the Police Commissioner or the Collector—or it 
might be some higher authority still........... We object to 16. out of our 72 
‘Corporators’ seats being allotted to this small body of unrepresentative 
Government nominees. We should have advocated a clean abolition 
of this antiquated electorate of the J. P.’s in view of the changed conditions. 
But we remember that historically the J. P.’s have a claim for special 
consideration........... Giving all due weight to all these considerations we 
think that the J. P. representation may very safely and justly be reduced to 8. 
And the 8 seats so released should be distributed amongst the remaining 
electorates... We would give two seats more each to Commerce and Learning, 
The European Chamber has got two seats. Surely tre time has come to allot 
two seats to the Mill-owners and the Indian Trade Associations together, on 
the analogy of what has been-done in the Bombay Council elections. We 
would next increase to four the representation of the University and 
would allot one seat of these four to the elected members of the University. 
The remaining four are badly needed to make equitable the distribution 
of seats for our several wards. The representation at present has become 
inequitable and uneven owing to redistributions of population and changes 
in the locations of the various classes, owing to changed fashions, plague 
‘and other causes. If the four. seats remaining undistributed be. added to 
the thirty-six seats at present allotted:to the. Wards, there would be the 
following equitable distribution of these’ thirty-six seats Fort 5, Mandvi 1 
_ Bhuleshwas 8, Girgaum 7, Byculla 7, Parel 8, Mahim 3.” 
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*56.. “ His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda has obtained the Viceroy’s’ 
eT -.) ss permission for his projected tour to England. What 
Adverse comments on a comforting idea! We all know ‘care kills the cat,’ 
bo pivots tour of His and if His Highness did not leave the cares of the: 
Bar aness the Gdekwdr of tate behind, now and again, his subjects would not. 

aroda to England. b . : 

Raiser-i-Hind (34), be able to keep the evil eye from him for all the: love 
13th Mar., Eng. cols. they are said to bear him........... Probably this will 

be His Highness’s seventh visit to Europe. Who . 

knows that it might be his soul’s salvation and the harbinger of eternal peacd> 
to his overtaxed subjects. But what about the vacant Dewanship which has2 
not yet been permanently filled up and the new Council which is not yet out 
of its teens? His Highness could at least have waited until the Council had 
cut its wisdom-tooth, and the much too frequently changed officials and 
dignitaries had time to fall into a working groove.” 


O/7. It is well-known that the play of Kichak-Vadh is nothing more 
| than a dramatic representation of a very interesting 
Alleged prohibition by episode occurring in the Mahabharat. It is to be 
the Resident at Baroda reoretted that in spite of this fact, the play is 
vd — a Mara- suspected by Government officials to be of a seditious 
eda Gazette (63) character. From a report published some time back 
[th Mar. ' by the Rdshtramat, it appears that the Maharashtra 
Natak Company which performs this play was 
warned by the Resident at Baroda that the play appeared to be seditious. 
The paper also says that His Highness the Gaekwar had personally seen the 
play with a view to examining its character. We are not informed of the 
resulj of His Highness’ examination, but we are confident that he will 
pronounce it as quite innocuous. Meanwhile, what appears remarkable is 
that the idea of sedition is still haunting the minds of Government officials. 
When even in such dramas based on ancient mythology sedition is scented 
by Government, it is difficult to imagine what subject the writers of fiction or 
drama should select. We are sure that if dramas like Mrichchhakatika and 
Mudrdrakshasa which have a political plot were to be reproduced in 
vernaculars, their writers would soon be found performing the pilgrimage of 
the new holy place, the jail. It is to be deplored that Government have 
lost faith-in the people. God knows whether this bodes ill to the rulers or 
to the ruled. We pray God may put an end to this sort of mutual distrust and 
keep both in peace and harmony. ‘This scenting of sedition in works which 
have not the remotest trace of it, is nothing but an indication of weakness 
on the part of the executive. Sedition must, no doubt, be repressed, but it 
would at the same time be unfair to put innocent professional men to trouble. 
We are constrained to say that it is the strange fancies of some Anglo-Indians 
which kindle these flames of racial antagonism and distrust. These people at 
times take up such a strange attitude towards the loyal Indian people as give 
birth to suspicion and increase the existing discontent and distrust. In our 
opinion, therefore, the first duty of Government, in order to promote peace, 
is to keep the Anglo-Indian officials in check. 


58. One Darji Bhimji Vasanji writing to the Cutch Kesari complains 
that his uncle and aunt died of plague at Naliya 

a (Cutch) about March-April 1908, leaving him as 
oe’ : a ee their heir to ornaments and cash of the aggregate - 
against certain Police value of some 3,000 kcuries, but that when he 


officers of Cutch State. repaired to his native place, he was told by the 
Cutch Kesari (69), 10th Police officer stationed there that the deceased had 
Mar. left only a few utensils as their heritage which he 


| could get on payment of the expenses incurred 
by the Police in disposing of the dead bodies of the deceased. The 
writer goes on to observe that further enquiry elicited the fact that the deceased ~ 
had left some ornaments and cash which were made away with by the Police 
in collusion with other local officials, and that repeated complaints to the 
Police officers of various grades were not listened to and no investigation was 
ordered in the matter. In conclusion the writer observes that when specific 
charges of a civil as well as criminal nature were laid against persons in 
possession of the ornaments the investigation was entrusted to the very 
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"i hig dla his and the. allegations of sedition 
M ‘connection, The rant that at last the. 
~ Sedition Perit raja, after going through the cart-loads of 
‘6th Mar. Slléged documentary evidence against the accused 
“which turned out to be nothing but copies of the 
| “ Punjabi, Amrita Bazaar Patrika and such papers, has. 

a dineeaht dui to bé set freé, conclusively proves the utterly hollow character 
oe of the farce got up by the Police with the sole object of harassing the 
Bo acoused. The allegations of seditiom and conspiracy against the Arya Samaj,. 
too, have’ vanished like a bubble, and the Maharaja las declared that body 

to be innocent.’ ‘Where, we ask, are the promised details of that startling 
conspiracy for the subversion of the British Kmpire? We do not know on 

what grounds thanks are duo to the Mahardja, who has harassed honourable 

and educated men without cause. It would have been all wellif the Maharaja. 

had stopped at acquitting them. But he went on to pass an arbitrary order 
banishing them from the State. What will be the straits to which those will 

be reduced who have for generations been residing in the State? The 

order leaves the cloud of suspicion hanging over the heads of the 
acquitted people—and that too of having conspired to overthrow the British 
Government: We -wonder if such people will be allowed entrance ‘into. 

| British India, or in any. Native State. In fact the accused have fallen from 
the frying-pan into the fire. The Maharaja says that he does not want 

péople for whose fidelity t6 the British Raj there is even the shadow of a doubt. 

This is nothing but arbitrary high-handedness. [The Rdjasthdn writes :— 

The result of the trial is in keeping with the high-handed way in which it. 

was begun. The accused have been sentenced to banishment under the 

cloak of a pardon. The trick can be tarmed ,nothing but mogldi pure 

and simple. The Maharaja might have passed the order for parading his 

loyalty to:'the British Government, but any amount.of trurhpeting cf loyalty 
will: not avail him if Government consider his rule oppressive and unjust. 


We could write much more in this connection, but we are restrained by 
the Press Act. | 
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60. The Rdshtramat, the Gujardti Rdshtramat and the Bombag Sama-. 
. 2 ] , li h ° ° ith 
Publication of the contents of a paper ceawd pan " 4 - conneaen 4 the 

headed ‘Murder for murder’ found on Proceedings of the Nasik Murder trial,. 


the person of Kanhere, the murderer of the contents of the document headed 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. -’ found on the 


Rashtramat (47), 4th Mar. ; Gujarati ‘Murder for murdei 
Rdshtramat (894), 8th Mar.; Bombay person of Kanhere, the murderer of 
yo Samdchdr (66),\17th Mar. \. Mr. Jackson. or 
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: man); 44. 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . Ganesh Moreshwar Khattilkar; Hindu 
) (Chitpd4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Chiplun (Ratné- Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
giri). Brahman); 44. 
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Chikiteak ... Belgaum ... (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenyi; 35. 


Deshkaélvartman Erandol ... | Do, 


Dharma ... Wai (Satara) . | Monthly .| Kashinath Vaman Lele ;. Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. | 
Dharwar Vritt Dharwar Weekly |S. H. Shéhane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 


| man) ; 33. 
Dinbandhu Bombay | Do. .| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Dnyan Chakshu Pooria | Do. 
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Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 50. 

Dnyan Sdégar Kolhapur .| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 

Brahman) ; 44, 


Itihds Sangraha Do. Dattatreya Balvant Padrasnis; Hindu 

3 (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Jagadddarsh Kashinaéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
-pawan Brdhman) ; 55. ; 

Jagad Vritt FF. Gordon & Co. 


Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe, 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Krishnéji Prabhékar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 


Belgaum Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpawan 
o -Brdhman) ; 45, \ , 


Parola (East Khén- -,..| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh),. (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


Dhulia (West Khan- Yédav  Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
| desh). | (Deshasth Brahrhan) ; 42, 
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Madhukar we ow ese 
Mahérdshtré Vritt —... 
Moda Vrité .  ‘s. ace 
Mumbai Punch .. ove 
Mumbai Vaibhav ove 
Mumbai Vaibhav 

Mumukshu ove ans 
Nasik Vritt eee an 
Pandhari Mitra 


Pragati... eee 
Prakash +. ove oes 
Pratod ~ oe ove aes 
Pudhari as ove 


Rashtrabodh von 
Rashtramat es: 


Rashtrodaya eee coe 
Samalochak ove 


Sarika ove oce Pees 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya 

Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 

Shri Saraswati Mandir 
Shri Shahu ve rae 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... san oe 
Sumant ... ee 
Vichari eee one 


Vijayee Mahratta... eee 


Vinod pen ‘aa o< 


Vividh Dny4an Vistar... 
Vrittasar... ees eee 
Vyapari eee was eee 


Warkari ... ove ove 


Wai (Satara) 
Bombay ... 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 


Nésik =... 
.| Pandharpur (Shol4- 


pur). 


Prabhat... ove .| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan- 
desh). 


.| Kolhapur ... 


Satara ove 
Isldmpur ... 


| BArOd& «eee 


.| Poona re 


-| Bombay ... 


Poona 


.| Hubli (DhérwAr) ... 


Bombay ... 


-| Ratnagiri ... 
-| Sholapur 


Do. eee 


-| Bombay ... 


Do. sae 
Satara see 


Do. i 


-| Pen (Kolaba) 


Poona sina 


-| Karad (Satara) 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


4 Jandrdan WNardyan 


.| Damodar Laxman [ele ; Hindu {Chitpawan 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 


.| Govind Sakhé4ra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Kulkarni ; 
(Sdraswat Brihman) ; 82. 

. Te Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 
tha) ; 24 


Brahman) ; 29. 


ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
Do. do. 


Rémchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu - 


-| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Thrice a month 


Kolhapur ... eve] Weekly ave. 
Belgaum ... -| Fortnightly 

Bombay ove «-| Monthly ... 
Wai (Satara) ‘| Weekly = ase 
Poona ove ee} Do. eve 
Pandharpur (Shola- Fortnightly 


| pur). 


.| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


18. K. Damle ; 
.| Trimbak Gurunath Kaéle ; Hidu (Deshastha 


..(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Hari Raghundth Bhagvat 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


.| Mahadev 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
.| Narayan Ganesh — Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vishwanath Govind | Sant, 
-| (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


.| Bhujangrao ae 


-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


a 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44 


Bhau Badbaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 338. 


Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 


Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


Shrinivas Bhikéji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 


Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 30. 


Brahman) 30, 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Keshay Kale; 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 


Savlara4m Yande; 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 


wan Brahman) ; 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Gdaekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


-| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42, 


| Brahman) ; 35. 
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Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan| . 


About 


500 
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aan Uikes 24, 
: 172 | Khairkhth  ... ~~ <ss| Lérkhdna (Sind) .... Do. ...  ...| Hakim Dharansing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 


c (Khatri); 

RY : 178 | Prabhét... eee »+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... .««| Lekhraj Tilokchana ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
2 “174 |SindSodhér ... _—...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khdmchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 
Be oe PI 175 | Sind Kesari ee ---| Shikdérpur (Sind) ...) Do. ose ove a Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


Urpv. 


176.| Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan; 55. : 


—_ 177 Kashful Akhbar eee 3 eee Do, eee eee Do. eee eer | Munshi Mahamad Yusaf P Nazim.; Muham- ae@ 
| | 


ee 178 Sultan-ul-Akhbaér see Do. eee eee Daily eee ees Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Be Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
ae | 
Gugaka'TI AND Hinvr. 
| "479 |Jain = wuss Bombay... «| Weekly... «| Bhagubh4i Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu) 2,600 
' (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


180 | Jain Mitra io ae a ae 0 een kc st ee 
Mana’rur anp Ka’NARESE . 


ee 181 | Chandrika... ... «| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly ... _—...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
ag Brdhman) ; 35. 


~ . a 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 
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ie i B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
ft ‘4 above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
eS ; C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


a D, ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the | 
ae proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Name and Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Fditor, 


ENGLISH. 


Argus eee ose 


Indu of Bombay ... 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. 
Rashtramat ove 
ANGLO-MARATHI, 
Indu of Bombay ... 
. GUJARATI. 
Garjana ... avs 
Sourdshtra eee 
MaRatTHI. 
Bharat Mata Bs 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Indu Prakash _... 


Sitaraye Hind ... 


Isl4mpur 
Poona 
Bombay 
Satara 


Weekly... 
Daily eee 
Daily 208 
Daily eee 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 

Monthly ... 
Daily bee 
Weekly .. 


Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 ai 


Damodar Ganesh Paddhye; Hindu 
+ (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50, 


.| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi ses 


Shankerl4l Nathjibhai 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


Hindu (Audich 


Damodar Ganesh Pdédhye ; 
hada Brahmin); 50. 

Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; 
madan ; 45. 


Hindu (Kara- 
Muham- 


2,000 
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The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chint4man Kelkar ; Hindu (Chiip4van Brahman). 
No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakash from the 24th January 1910, 
The present Editor of No. 56 is Vishinddés Panjd4inmal; Hindu, 

The Editor of No. 105 is Damodar Laxuman Updsani; Hindu (Brahmin) ; 50; 200. 
The Editor of No. 114 is Mahddev Pdndurang Joshi; Hindu (Brahmin); 36; 150; the paper is irregularly 


published. 


Nos. 123 and 135 have ceased to exist. 


The Fditor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar, 
The Editor of No. 148 is the same as that of No. 47. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “ Non-official members of the Imperial. Council seem to have taken 
full advantage of the right accorded to them to 
Comments on the move resolutions on the Budget. These resolutions 
debate in the Imperial gover the whole field of immediate wants of the 
Budget on the Indian public and clearly point out the way in which the 
Oriental Review (13), Government should act according to the opinion of 
16th Mar.: Jdm-e-Jamshed the educated classes. The first resolution was 
(38), 18th Mar., Eng. cols. moved by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and was to 
the effect that the annual famine insurance grant 
should be abolished.......... The amount is spent at present on productive 
railways and partly utilised for the liquidation of debt. Truth to tell, we 
are having too much of railways, and it is not a commendable policy to devote 
a part of the famine insurance grant to constructing railways. Nor is it 
necessary to utilise the sum to liquidate the small amount of national debt. 
The resolution was opposed by the Honourable Sir Fleetwood Wilson and 
negatived on the plea that the present circumstances did not warrant any 
change. It is very difficult to move the wheels of the Government, and it 
may be hoped that the resolution will be repeated year after year till accepted 
by the Government. The resolution ‘moved by the Honourable Mr. Dada- 
bhai with reference to irrigation was one of the most important, calling 
as if did upon the Government to increase the annual grant for irriga- 
tion and to curtail the capital expenditure on railways. It embodies 
the representative public opinion that Government should devote more 
and more attention and funds to irrigation in preference to railways. 
wseeeeee» Mr. Gokhale’s resolution pleading for the reduction of the working 
expenses of the State railways by a crore of rupees was, as it were, a counter- 
part of Mr. Dadabhai’s proposal. Railway expenditure is going up by leaps and 
bounds and the profit is dwindling down every year. ‘T’'wo remedies can be 
suggested for this state of things, one is that Indian element should be intro- 
duced more and more in the staff of the companies: the other is that the Gov- 
ernment should instead of leasing railways to private companies take over the 
management themselves. Such a nationalisation of railways would result in at 
least Government's looking to the claims of Indians for higher employ- 
ment in the railways, almost all the highly paid officers of which are Euro- 
peans. Mr. Gokhale rightly pointed out that under the present system 
‘ Indians were practically excluded from all the higher offices in the railways” 
and that ‘ there was a much greater chance of that grievance being remedied 
if the management was in the hands of the \Government.’ He also pointed , 
out that the larger employment of an indigenous agency in the higher branch 
of railway service would mean greater economy—a fact of which the railway 
authorities appear to be perfectly oblivious. The Honourable Sir T. R. 
Wynne’s observation that any reduction in the railway expenses would fall 
upon the Indian staff of the company was, to say the least, ungenerous. 
Why should it not fall upon the higher paid European staff? It is indeed 
highly regrettable that no desire is shown by the Government to accept 
in this matter recommendations put forward by Indian publicists....... 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, though he did not press his resolution regarding 
the Telegraph Department, did wellin drawing the attention of Govern- 
ment to the heavy rise in expenditure in the different departments like the 
Telegraph, the Post and also in the general cost of establishments. Whatever 
Government have to say in the matter, there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
rapidly increasing cost of the administration is very serious problem 
which will have to be sooner or later solved—the sooner, the better.” [‘The 
Jdadm-e-Jamshed in a long-winded article complains that the reformed Imperial : 
Council has not fulfilled the expectations of the public as the members | 
represent the landed gentry and the mercantile class rather than the real : y 
people of the land, and that the body is not sufficiently democratic. | 
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efeot of ho jaa veg but that "political blunder has 
e whole country financially, The whole country has now to pay for 
nditure of the new province........... Weask Government to 
ror ‘ounidet whether the agitation against the Partition was a mere senti- 
et Lord Morley has several times said in the House of Commons that 
- ha would not reconsider the question of the Partition unless ‘ new facts’ were 
ee presented. Here are some highly important facts presented by the Government 
: of India itself. The Partition must be one of the gravest political blunders 
inasmuch as it has proved not only the unsettling of the people’s minds but 
also of our State Finance, leading to unpopular taxation, part of which, namely 
the duty on silver, promises to unsettle our trade with China and the East. 
Will now Lords Morley and Minto undo the Partition or modify it to the great 
satisfaction of the people at large and put an end to all this unsettling and 
the resulting discontent, or will they adhere to their highly cherished fetish of 
Government prestige ?”’ 


a 3. The passing of the Budget in its original form ani the throwing 
% . out of the amendments and resolutions brought 
Shakti (90), 12th Mar. foward by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and other 
non-official Members has furnished an opportunity to the Shakti: to dilate 
once more on the alleged hollowness of the new Reforms and to remark that 
the ‘effective control’ of the popular members over the deliberations of the 
Council, rather than their superior numbers, is essential for the good of the 
country. While doing so itrefers to the ‘ House of Commons’ right of supreme 
control over the finances of the country’ claimed by the present Liberal 
Ministry, and urges the non-official members to leave off wasting their time, 
money and energy in making long and eloquent speeches which are not at all 
heeded by Government, and to devote all their energy to obtaining this 
‘control.’ The paper then urges the Mill-owners of the country to give up all 
their attempts to keep up an effective export trade with China and other foreign 
countries, for the obvious reason that foreign trade depends upon outside and 
political conditions, and to give an impetus to the swadesht movement and 
to satisfy their own pecuniary interests at the same time by manufacturing ~ 
such goods as are suited to the needs of their countrymen. 


*4,. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on compulsory education 
at the Imperial Legislative Council meeting on Fri- 
Parsi (37), 20th Mar., day was an instance of the scope for progress which 
Eng. cols. the liberalising of the Councils gives. Mr. Gokhale’s 
resolutign and his arguments were very forcible....... 
For many years, of course, the measure of compulsion would have to 
be a very mild one, for public opinion could not be brought in a day to regard 
the avoidance of a few lessons as such a crime that it would tolerate in its 
suppression such harassing treatment as that to which the British parent 
who keeps his child away from school is subject........... Sir Harvey Adam- 
son's objections had a very unconvincing tone, and they strike the reader as 
being merely a string of excuses for leaving the problem to other hands. He 
‘was right in saying that such a measure needs general self-sacrifice, but Mr. 
Gokhale was equally right in saying that this sacrifice could never be 
- spontaneous. In democratic countries heavy taxes are imposed for education 
a without eausing a revolution, though the people would never subscribe the 
- same sum voluntarily. It is a psychological factor.” 


o. “The first business meeting of our reconstituted Legislative 

Council passed off without any mishap of the kind 

Comments on the Bom- apprehended by the critics of the constitutional 

| " 8, da ee (7) reforms. No ‘ wretched-looking Secretary’ trem- 

i see, wee ’ bled and perspired before lawyers plying him with 
Bs 19th Mar. 

Be “od cunningly framed supplementary questions. Some 

of the questions intended to be supplementary were declared to be of a 


yg 


Governmént in an awkward position in any discussion. Some of the non- 
official resolutions :were withdrawn, while others were negatived, and. the 
Government suffered no defeat. An instructive feature of the debate was 
that some non-official Hindus differed from other non-official Hindus and 
traversed their arguments, and the debate at no stage appeared to be conduct- 
ed on party lines. It is hardly necessary to-add that these were satisfactory 


features, and we must congratulate the Honourable gentlemen on the. 


spirit in -which the discussion was conducted. Non-official members 
nominated by Government did not consider it their duty merely to support 
Government; they criticised'it where criticism was felt to be necessary.” 
[In commenting on the details of the debate the same paper remarks :—“ It is 
not merely the poor of Bombay that complain of high prices and high rents. 
Government officers in receipt of fat salaries are also said to feel the pinch, 
not so much perhaps of high prices as of high rents. It is proposed to pay 
them a special allowance, as also to the poorer clerks. ‘lhe Honourable 
Mr. Parekh seems to be sceptical about the hardship felt by high-salaried 
officers, and he did not allow himself to be deterred by sentiment and delicacy 
from objecting to the provision made in the budget for the relief of the rich. 
error The officers cannot expect to throw the additional cost of living 
incurred of late years entirely upon Government. Moreover, some officers 
have the reputation of making a profit out of the special allowances granted 
to them. If the Government asks the high-salaried officers to produce a 
receipt for the actual rent paid by them, and grants a certain allowance where 
the rent does not exceed, nor does it fall below a certain fraction of the salary, 
justice and leniency may perhaps be satisfactorily combined.’’| 


6. “We wish fate had assigned us the réle of bestowing on Sir 
J. Muir Mackenzie’s last Budget more unqualified 
| praise than we feel it to be our duty todo this time 
Pg a re (33), ........ The Budget is hardly an achievement 
—— on which one can congratulate either its framer and 
the Government of which he is a member or the 
Presidency and its inhabitants. Of course, it is no fault of the provincial 
Finance Minister. He has been as much the dupe of to-morrow as the public 
themselves. ‘The better times that were to come have been showing no trace 
of their advent on the horizon. Those who have watched the growth of public 
expenditure in this country and the constantly increased demands which are 
being made upon the State’s resources for the sake of ‘ efficiency ', may well feel 
sceptical as to the prospects of the provincial treasury in the near future. 
-seeeeee SO we are not surprised to see the Honourable Sir J. Muir Mackenzie 
moralising on the situation in a somewhat chastened mood, and declaring that 
Government will have, on the one hand, to study retrenchment and curtail 
expenditure and, on the other, to consider fresh sources of income.......... If 
Government have come to the conclusion that their existing resources do not 
suffice and that they must need impose new taxation, there can be no other 
choice for the people but to abide by their decision. But, all the same, it may 
be respectfully submitted that before they finally come to that decision, they 
should satisfy that the utmost that could be done to practise economy has 
been done.......... The cost of living has increased amongst us enormously 
of late. The earning powers of the people have not grown in proportion, 
and it will be a moot question if further taxation at this stage will be quite 
the right thing to do even for the sake of obtaining money for such very 
commendable objects as improving and furthering education, increasing 
medical aid, and putting the agricultural and veterinary Departments on 
a& more satisfactory footing.” 


7. ‘The Honourable Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson expressed a fear in 

his financial statement with regard to provincial 

Oriental Review (-3), finances that the situation was not assuring.......... 
16th Mar. This fear has been justified, for the Bombay Budget 
presented recently to the Council has shown that 

the expenditure vastly exceeds the revenue and that in future there is no 
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different character, and notice was required of them, while othars,ware ans- 
wered wifhout any inconvenionce, Nor did the non-official majority place the 
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atiecioneiy deartitatajol additions: being: nits 
side C0 ‘Many new. items. Some’ of these 
ed " gi fone | 6 Government, but the: others 
te vb left out; ik om to the impecunious condition of the 
‘and the enormous ‘strides expenditure is taking during the last 
“i (How: enormous this increase is. will be seen from the fact 

- that during thé small period of six years there is an increase of about one 
Saas eat Tupees.....5606. The following items will at once appear to be 
>  . ‘unecessary and inadvisable at the present juncture :—(1) House allowances 
eee for highly paid officers in Bombay, Bandra and Karachi; (2) increased 
Ee Police expenses ; (3) increased medical expenses, etc. Non-official mem- 
bers will do well in. pressing on every occasion for retrenchment and 
economy, inasmuch as the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie has grimly 
portended the advent of new Provincial ‘l'axation.” 


*8. “Our provincial Budget has the same features as the Imperial 

Budget, and in the statement. presented by the 

Gujardti (29), 20th Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie to the Council 

Mar., Eng. cols. last week, he says that the choice for us lies between 

the arrest of our rate of progress andthe increase of 

our resources by provincial or local taxation, and puts in a plea for a freedom 

of the Boinbay Government from the control of the Imperial Government in 

the matter of finance. The latter has been itself in trouble with regard to its 

resources and is not to be expected to come to the help of the needy provinces. 

Local independence will, in a way, certainly increase the power and dignity 

of our Council, but the temptation to fresh addition to expenditure will 

be feared and taxation will be too great to be resisted. The pressure on 

the people will be doubled. There will be the Imperial taxes such as those 

recently imposed on silver and petroleum, and to add to them new local taxes 

will be to make the burden unbearable. Financial independence for provin- 

cial Governments cannot, therefore, be thought of at least till the reformed 

Councils become more amenable to popular control and susceptible to public 

Opinion. Some co-ordination in the general financial administration of the 

whole country is necessary, and though the dependence of the provincial 

Governments for their resources upon the Government of India has its obvious 

defects, one cannot be very sanguine about the beneficial effects of a local 

freedom from Imperial control.......... We want efficiency, but even effici- 

ency may be made too much of, and in its blessed name much unnecessary 

expenditure is likely to be incurred. For instance, it is often complained that 

in reorganising a department with a view to an increase in its efficiency, what 

is done is that only the higher posts in the dapartments carrying fat salaries 

are increased, and the already high salaries are still further raised....... res 

Looking at the Budget as a whole it may be stated that expenditure has been 

distributed over various objects with judicious care and with a view to all 

round improvement, though in some cases more cautious economy might well 

have been exercised........... We feel that the point raised by Mr. Lallubhai, 

in his educational resolution, was a very important one, though it was not in 

order at the time, and deserves serious consideration. Private enterprise 

- has latterly attained considerable success in spreading, cheapening and 
, popularising secondary education to which Government has declared it has 
no funds to devote so long as the needs of primary education are to be 

e satisfied. In places like Bombay and Poona, where there are large secondary 
o> schools admirably conducted by private agency, why should we maintain 
a Government High Schools, with their dwindling numbers and exorbitant 
cost? If these are transferred to private management, a large part of the 
funds which now go to feed them may with advantage be devoted to the 
starting of new schools where they do not exist at present. The question of 
keeping up or abolishing the High School at Poona is, for example, under the 
consideration of Government for some time past, and though there 
are some people who would maintain that school as a model school 
if is difficult to see why public money should be wasted on a costly experi- 
ment, if it: can be called an experiment, the usefulness of which is justifiably 
doubted: The question of transferring educational activities as much as 


possible to private enterprise was raised and debated in Lord Reay’s time, and 
though it was afterwards given up, there is no reason why it should ‘not be 
taken up again. The Honourable Mr. Parekh’s resolution about. the provision 
made in the Budget for local or house-rent allowance to certain officers and 
establishments in superior service employed in Bombay, Bandra and Karachi, 
and to peons in Bombay city, was neégatived on the ground. that such 
allowance has become absolutely necessary on account of the high house-rents 
that have to be paid in these places. This grievance is indeed real in the, 
case of low paid officers, and some consideration must be shown to them: 
But the need of a similar concession to officers drawing large salaries is not 
clear. The provision should have been atleast postponed in favour of the more 
urgent demands of education. In these days of high prices it is absolutely 
necessary that the servants of Government should be enabled to live a decent 
life on their fixed salaries, according to their position in society. There is, 
however, much truth in the complaint that the reorganisation of the various 
departments which is being carried out entails heavy drafts on the revenue 
by way of increased salaries and the multiplication of higher posts. There is 
need of much economy in this respect.” 


*9. “The discussion on the Bombay Budget was remarkable for its 

; ' short compass and the pertinency of the criticisms to 
ngs pee (39), 20th matters relating to finance. It was the first dis- 
ae cussion of its kind under the new rules and was in 
every sense a debate on the Budget. Under the freedom allotted by the revised 
Regulations, the travesty of discussion of the past year was replaced by an 
enlightened and methodical survey of the Statement. The Budget was laid 
piecemeal before the Council, and the Honourable members were not only free 
to discuss it, but to propound alterations in the shape of resolutions. In view 
of the uncertainty as to the procedure which may be adopted under the new 
rules, the Councillors appear to have made the most of their rights. The 
interpellations.from the non-official members were, with a few exceptions, of 
an unimportant nature. This may be taken as a token of satisfaction from the 
Councillors with the general administration of the Presidency. The right of 
supplementary questions was not freely exercised......... A number of amend- 
ments were moved, but they were mostly withdrawn, which showed that a more 
careful previous study of the questions would have saved the Council the time 
and labour that were spent in their discussions. Barring objections to a few 
items of expenditure, the Budget was gone through without much trouble to its 
sponsors, which is indicative of the care taken to conform it to the popular 
wishes. The Finance Minister has often a thankless duty to perform. The 
curtailment of expenditure in certain directions is asked for in the same breath 
with an increase in others. Every vested interest has its respective claims and 
no financial ‘relief which can be offered allays the cry for more. But the 
tapping of fresh sources or the increase in existing tariff raises a clamour 
even louder than the demand for grants, and the Finance Minister has got 
to please all parties. The increase of expenditure has grown apace in this 
Presidency at the steady rate of over 5 per cent. during the last few years, 
and in view of the general situation, a limit would be reached before long to 
this persistent growth on the debit side. The chief items of enhanced 
expenditure for the Budget year areincreased grants for education, medical 
relief, sanitary improvements, drainage and water-supply schemes, and a lot 
of other objects as useful and equally needful of financial help. The increase 
of salaries to Government clerks and housing allowance to gazetted officers 
were made the subject of some trenchant criticisms. The increased cost of 
living in Bombay renders an increase in the salaries of the poorly-paid clerks 
all but necessary. But we cannot subscribe to the proposal for a special 
house allowance to officers of the superior grade who are already very handsomely 
paid. Any allowance which may thus be given is equivalent to raising an 
already high scale of salaries, and if the officials cannot manage to live upon 
their income, they have no lien on the Government to pay them for extrava- 
gant living.” 
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em: If, for example, the educational expenditure has within five years 
advanced from 22 and odd lakhs to over 650} lakhs, if Police reform is 
urgently taken up, if agriculture claims the attention it deserves, no doubt the 
representatives of the people have a good deal of the credit of bringing 
Government round to a due appreciation of their responsibilities in this 
régard. . Another matter of pleasure to be noted specially is that Government 
are fully alive to the need for further improvements in various directions. 
The only difficulty is to find the ways and, means. There: must be either 
retrenchment in some directions or additional local taxation. Otherwise, 
We must make our pace slow. The latter. would be decidedly a deplorable 
course. It may be hoped, however, that means will be found to so consolidate 
our revenues as to ensure steady natural increase of receipts, enabling 
greater expenditure for internalSimprovements. The land revenue is our 
main stay, and its stability can be ensured only by pushing on the 
irrigation systems, which after much tergiversation, have at least been 
ganctioned and begun to be built. Diversion of more funds to purposes 
like this, possible retrenchments in some directions and, if necessary, new 
taxation are thus the problems to which our Legislative Council must direct 
its close attention in the future. They will involve questions of policy and 
gan be decided by Resolutions. We wish that during the year Resolutions 
of a reconstructive character of this kind would be brought forth, discussed 
and adopted, so that at the next Budget well-considered amendments might 
be brought, with better fate than the crude and ill-digested proposals in this 
behalf that were brought to no purpose atiast Saturday’s Council meeting....... 
For reasons mentioned above, most of the Resolutions moved in the Council 
on the Budget have an academic interest. And most of them had to be 
withdrawn either because they did not properly suggest ways and means 
or because they involved questions of policy. However, we have fullest 
sympathy with Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas’ effort to get the rate of interest on 
takavi reduced from 6} to 5 per cent. The Government reply, based on the 
heavier rates charged by others and on the risk of loss, was not at all satis- 
factory. ‘T'akavi loans are for the absolutely poor and needy and the ordinary 
hard and fast rules of creditor and debtor have no place here. The Honourable 
Mr. Gibb’s argument that 6} per cent. was a good rate because it worked out 
at the simple rate of an anna in the rupee was almost ludicrous. We think 
that equal ‘sympathy and approval is deserved by Mr. Gokuldas’ protest 
against allowing Local Allowance to Gazetted Officers serving at Bandra and 
and in Bombay. Their pays are high enough, and if Bombay is more costly, 
it has its compensating advantages. There does not seem to be much equity 
in allotting to these well paid few so much as Rs. 36,420, when the very much 
larger number of men drawing less than Rs. 200 per mensem amongst them get 
about Rs. 1,34,000. We regret we cannot approve of either part of Mr. Lallu- 
thai Samaldas’ proposal, that the additional emoluments proposed to be given 
to Head Masters of High Schools should be withheld and that henceforth Gov- 
o ernment should follow the policy of handing over to private agencies as many 
ae High Schools as possible.......... Private enterprise ought to be encouraged by 
Bee - gll means, but the time is far off when Government could withdraw without very 
serious detriment to the cause of efficient education from maintaining their 
own Colleges and High Schools.......... As Sir Pherozeshah pointed out, the 
Education Commission of the eighties did not at all goso far as Mr. Lallubhai 
‘would.......... Speaking of Resolutions we should like to note the readiness 
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with which Government accepted the Resolutions of the Honourable Mr. Har- 
cohandrii in favour of concentrating the important Government offices at 
Karachi at a central place convenient to the public, and of opening a Hi h 
School at Larkana. Indeed a spirit of cordiality and sympathy between the 
Official and the non-official members was much more cheeringly evident in 


the. Bombay Council than unhappily we can observe in the Supreme 
Council.” | ih 


"11. “The Bombay Legislative Council was the scene of the kind 

of the massacre of the innocents to which we referred 

Mahrdtta (11), 20th /ast week. At the meeting of the Council, on Satur- 
Mar. day before last, a number of resolutions were moved 
by various non-official members, but as might be 

expected, they were all ot them rejected. While the Budget head of Land 
Revenue was under discussion, the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas 
moved a resolution to the effect that the rate of interest on tagai advances to 
cultivators should be reduced from 6} per cent., as proposed, to the old rate of 
5 per cent. ‘he’ argument of Mr. Lallubhdi was that Government could get 
any amount of money in the market at 3} per cent., and that consequently 
they could certainly keep the rate of interest of tagai advances at 5 per cent., 
thus having a margin of 1} per cent. to meet the expenditure of distributing and 
recovering the tagai advances. The Resolution, however, was strongly opposed 
by Government. Their main- arguments were, first, that the rate of 64 per 
cent. was more convenient for calculation, being one anna in the rupee, and 
secondly that as there were bad debts in the account, the increase in the rate 
of interest would give the needed elasticity to the business. The first reason 
is, we think, simply puerile ; in any case the same that has been said of one 
anna in the rupee can be said of half annain the rupee. As regards the 
second argument we admit that some elasticity would no doubt be secured, 
but if would be at the cost of justice. Are the honest tagdi debtors, who 
make prompt repayment of the advances of loan, to be penalised to make up 
the deficit caused by the default of those who could not or would not repay 
their debts? Is this not putting a premium on dishonesty or rather a dis- 
count on honesty ? The Honourable Mr. Parekh moved a Resolution oppos- 
ing the grant of 20 thousand rupees to a mission hospital building. There 
was difference of opinion on the Resolution among the non-official members 
themselves, and we do not wonder at the rejection of it. There were two 
other Resolutions of which notice was given—one by Honourable Sardar Kupu 
Swami Mudliar and the other by Honourable Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi. But 
they were declared to be not in order. Apparently the members of Council 
have not all of them yet been familiarised closely enough with the rules and 
regulations of the new order of Councils. But we hope the activity of the 
non-official members would soon be found to have reached its full swing and 
that the rejection of Resolutions would not be allowed to be made such a 
light matter for Government as it now evidently is. The non-official members 
of Council may rightly regard themselves as the Opposition; but no opposi- 
tion can effect its purpose of keeping a check on the administration, unless 
it unites and organises itself.” [The paper elsewhere writes:—“In the 
course of the discussion of the Budget at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Honourable Sir. J. Muir Mackenzie openly 
admitted that during the last seven years the expenditure of the adminis- 
tration of the Presidency had increased by 36 per cent., or at the rate of more 
than 5 per cent. each year. It was likely, he said, that Government would 
have to slow down their pace; but he confidently believed that they would not 
be obliged to make any inconvenient or sudden retrenchments so long as they 
could escape the calamity of severe famine. We are glad that Government 
themselves have been struck with what may be called the extravagance of the 
administration and are impressed with the necessity of slowing down the pace 
of expenditure. But what Government do not seem to have yet clearly seen is 
that the increase of expenditure has been with reference to comparatively less 
important and useful departments of expenditure, and the public are really afraid 
that the new born zeal for economy might affect only the more useful depart- 
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gh a a bat | 12. . Tt is 46” ‘be Hirota that the tHdtion of the Honourable 


Mr. Lallubhai S&imaldas to reduce an item of 
Re. 17,000 in the Provincial Budget with a view to 
“the transfer of some Government High Schools in 
A y to private management had to'be withdrawn on a technical 
bjec io ritied b the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta.. Mr. Lallubhai’s 


‘motion was in strict accord with Parliamentary practice, and several Resolu- 


tions of the kind were accepted and discussed and divided on at recent 
meetings of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council........... There was not the 
slightest excuse for Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s representing him as advocatiug 
an immediate and wholesale withdrawal of Government from the field of 
secondary education. Sir Pherozeshah has unfortunately got into the habit 
of mistaking assertions for arguments. We have much respect for age and 
experience, but when they are constantly brought forward to obstruct 
progress, it is impossible not to feel some impatience at what we 
cannct help regarding as an abuse.......... So long as secondary education 
depends mainly on Government for its extension, so long its progress 
must be slow and fitful. It will be a long time before Government can 
spare sufficient money for the purpose after having satisfied the practi- 
cally limitless needs of elementary education. ‘Those of us who attach more 
importance to the rapid growth of secondary education than to the tactical 
value of having aclaim hanging against Government must realise that the 
only chance of it lies in a gradual devolution on private agencies in localities 
‘where their competence has been proved by the conduct and maintenance of 
schools equal to, if not exceeding, in point of efficiency, Government High 
Schools. Government have said in so many words that they have no money 
to spare for the needs of elementary education. If they are pressed beyond 
the point of endurance, they can only have recourse to extra taxation, and it 
is hardly just to add to the burden of the poor for the purpose of educating 
the children of the upper and middle classes who form the bulk of the scholars 
in the secondary stage of education at present...... ..«. Wehope Government 
will take an early opportunity of examining the question raised by Mr. Lallu- 
bhai’s Resolution. It is only jn the direction indicated in it that we can look 
for an early and practical solution of theimportant problems associated with the 
extension and improvement of secondary education in this Presidency. The 
present state of secondary education has a disastrous effect on University 
education on the one hand, and on primary education on the other.” 


13. The Budget laid before the Bombay Legislative Council on Satur- 

day last is on the whole a satisfactory document, and 

Bombay Samachar (66), the changes and alterations carried out therein at the 
oe - Sea: suggestion of the non-official members distinctly 
A khbdr-e-Souddgar (28). show the utility of the Reforms. It speaks highly of 
’ the Bombay Government that the proposals of the 

Indian representatives should have been fully embo- 
died inthe Budget without any opposition. Looking to the estimates in 
detail, the first thing that arrests our attention is the inordinate increase in 
expenditure. With leaps and bounds, it is found, the expenditure has been 
‘mounting up, so that from 468 lakhs in 1904-05 it has now gone up to 623 lakhs, 
and during the next year itis estimated to reach the astounding figure of 


‘639 lakhs. This is no doubt an abnormal rise and needs looking into. But 


from the facts laid before the Council by the Honourable Sir John Muir 
‘Mackenzie, it can easily be seen that the increased expenditure has 
‘been necessitated by the public needs and efforts to secure efficiency. In 
‘view of this, and the apprehensions of the Finance Member regarding 
the insufficiency of the resources at the command of the Bombay Government 
‘to meet sad enhanced expenditure, would it not be advisable to have the entire 
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ere of income: and ;. expenditure exhaustively sifted by a.Committee of 
fhe Council ?;; The Finance Member is afraid that the increasing return of land 
assessment would hardly. be maintained at the present rate ‘and the amount 
of-excise duties will appreciably diminish as a result of the diminished ‘con; 
sumption of liquor under the new excise policy. ‘I'he latter will indeed be 
source of immense: gratification. to Indians, for though the Government 


income would be léssened, the moral improvement of the’ people would .be 


unprecedented. Moreover, we cannot subscribe to the Honourable Sir John 
Muir Mackenzie’s views regarding Jand revenue. Much has been done 


during recent years to improve the lot of the agriculturists, but the question - 


arises if they are in a position to avail themselves of the new benefits that 
have been provided for them. Efforts have been made by Government to 
bring to the door of the Indian farmer all the newest information on agricul- 
tural topics; but is he able, even with the aid of the takavi advances he gets, 
to make the most of it? The question is of vital importance both to Gov- 
ernment and the agricultural population of the country and so it behoves 
the authorities concerned to strengthen the hands of the agriculturists to 
enable them to profit by the available scientific information and so stimulate 
the fertility of the soil. The power that is sought by the Council for 
devising additional taxation would, we hope, be sparingly utilised and no 
unnecessary burden allowed to fall on the Indian tax-payer. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed views with apprehension the talk of additional taxation and 
trusts that care would-be taken by the authorities to save the poor Indian 
ryot from the same. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also makes somewhat similar 
. remarks and regards the proceedings of the Council meeting as an earnest of 
what is in store for the Presidency as a result of the Reforms.| | 


*14. “The demand for houses in Bombay is still so greatly in excess 

of the supply that Bombay has become.a place of 

Parsi (37), 20th Mar., punishment, and to send an official here is equival- 
Eng. cols. ent to reducing his pay. In the circumstances, 
however, the granting of house allowances, or as 

obtains in some cases, the actual payment of rent for Government servants 
is ineffective even as a palliative. Itis, indeed, very pussible that Govern- 
ment’s willingness to pay has been one of the factors in raising house-rent 
in Bombay and other presidency towns. So long as house allowances are 
governed by rents, rents will continue to increase, and the system ends in 
Government spending enormous sums for the sole object of securing for their 
-own servants the best of the existing tenements, while a corresponding rise 
makes it extremely difficult for all other wage-earners to find accommodation 
even in inferior houses. The only proper method, if Government think their 
servants must be housed on the same lines as we are told the young ravens 
are fed (namely, because they cry), is for Government to keep their own houses 
for them. Otherwise, Government’s hire operations in the house market are 
disastrous to everybody but the landlords. The Honourable Mr. Parekh put 
up a vigorous fight against the continuance of house allowances for superior 
officers, but, though the official majority has disappeared from the Bombay 


Council, it was hardly likely that such a reform as this should immediately. 


follow. Government are under an obligation as regards the housing of their 
servants, but they should not fulfil their obligation in a manner not only waste- 
ful and ineffectual, but penalising to the general public also........... On the 
whole the Budget now under discussion is not an exciting one. There are 
no notable new features in it except the length of the discussion and the 
‘introduction of amendments. The new ‘ Fourth Member’ was briefest of 
all. There was a portent of coming difficulties, which have been common 
to the local Budgets all over the country as well as to the Imperial Budget— 
the continued growth of expenditure which has now reached a higher figure 
than the revenue yielded by an ordinary year of peace and prosperity. In 
. short, we appear to have reached the limits of the superiority of the British 
method over the old systems of administration. There are practically no 
more economies to expect; and with our stock of old criticism nearl 
exhausted we have to pay cash down for further progress.” 
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| ‘9, The most important of these replies’ was that relating 
A 16th M ita He mt i i tothe establishinent of the Science Institute and it 
ao! Ie ain A all | r ‘atification i to learn that Government have decided to locate 
it ea 7 on what is known as the Secretariat plot. That is no doubt a central 

, but ‘would it not have been possible to attach it to the Prince of 
wale ‘Wévean ? Such a° course, if’ adopted, would not only save the 
Elphinstone College its play-ground but would make the Institution and the 
Museum useful appendages of one another and effect an enormous saving. 
In this connection it is satisfactory to learn that the question of the removal 
of the Elphinstone College has been decided in accordance with popular 
wishes. As regards the pointed reference in the Government reply to the 
fiasco of the debate in the Senate on Government proposals on the subject of 
‘science teaching, it should be remarked that the Senate is fully alive to the 
needs of the projected reforms and has lost no time in inviting the opinion of 
various Head Masters on the subject of the Matriculation. A committee is 
also about to be appointed to discuss and lay down the lines on which reform 
should be introduced in the teaching of science. ‘ Though the Government 
reply on the subject of the rumoured intention of the B. B. &C. I. and 
G. I. P. Railway authorities to enhance the rates of first and second class - 
Season Tickets is satisfactory, we cannot help observing that the matter lies 
within the power of the Bombay Government, and that the Railway Companies 
could be made to continue the present rates especially as a means of develop- 
ing Salsette. 
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16. “The facts already published in regard to the unholy attempt 

| made by the Kathiawar Political Agency to close 

Indu of Bombay (8a), that excellentinstitution, the Saurashtra High School 
16th Mar.; Dnydn Pra- at Rajkote, in order to bolster up its effete rival 
kdsh (44), 18th Mar. of the Kathiawar High School, must be fresh in the 
mind of the reader. ‘The authorities concerned 

seem to have so far climbed down as to disclaim any intention to forcibly close 
the school. But they would still give ita blow by a flank attack.......... 
We have to point out that the reply given in this connection to an interpella- 
tion at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council is most dis- 
ingenuous and what is worse, its dubiousness is likely to inflict most unjustly 
a blow on the school.......... Government talk of permission given, which is 
now withdrawn. As a matter of fact no permission was needed to open the 
school, nor was any permission ever asked, and so there is nothing that Gov- 
ernment could (speaking physically) withdraw........... Perhaps there has 
been unwittingly a mistake on the part of ‘the Political Agent’s office 
which supplied the information on which the Government’s reply was based. 
It is possible they have confounded the case of the Saurdshtra High School 
‘with two other cases quite distinct. In 1900 Messrs. Joshi and Pandit did 
apply for permission to open a school at Rajkot. The project proved abortive, 
and the permission was not given to them. In the following year it was 
that the Saurdshtra High School was opened by quite different parties 
without any application for permission, and their contention that no permis- 
sion was necessary was accepted as quite satisfactory. A year later another 
school, still continuing, was established by a Nagar gentleman with permission 
ae asked and granted. The three cases are entirely different, and if the Political 
a Agent's office has muddled facts, surely it behoves Government to clear any mis- 
ae understanding that may arise on account of the inaccurate and unjust reply 
they have made to Mr. Chimanl4l Setalwad’s interpellation on the subject. 
‘The mischief, of course, lies in its being proclaimed that permission and 
‘pa éare withdrawn. Ordinarily it means some discredit, some cause 
why an honowr once given is withdrawt?. The reply of Government will thus 


~-_ 


eanse no light,injury'to the Saurdshtra High ‘Schodl.° ‘We? hopein fairness 
they. will repair it.’ [The .Dnydn.\Prakdsh: makes similar’ comments and 
expresses a hope that the subject would be made the subjeet of further: inter- 
pellation at the next meeting of the Legislative Council.} °° = : ; 


-. 17, The account of the jail experiences of Mr. Achyutréo Kolhatkar as 
| | told by hiniself to~a representative of the Kesari 
Comments on Mr. A.B. geems to be simply shocking. How rapidly Mr. 


Kolhatkar’s jail e€X- Kolhatkar lost weight’ between his arrest and his 
periences. 


Praja Bandhu (38), 13th conviction, what kind of food is given to the 
Mar. prisoners and what work is exacted from them on 
: pain of severe punishment, all this has been 
described by Mr. Kolhatkar and so there is no scope for conjecture on 
any of these matters. He has told us how the food supplied to the prisoners 
at Khandva is insufficient, unwholesome and unpalatable. The work of break- 
ing meta] that was given him was altogether unfit for a man of 
Mr. Kolhatkat’s position. On his removal to the Nagpur jail, though a 
variety of professional work was being exacted from the prisoners, the most 
troublesome work of corn grinding fell to his lot. He had to put on jail dress 
which was not allowed to be taken off for full fifteen days at a stretch, 
although he was freely perspiring during the hot season and his clothes 
emitted the most unbearable stench. ‘his treatment may be considered a sort 
of tyranny upon a man of Mr. Kolhatkar’s station in life’ He was under- 
going a sentence of imprisonment for writing a seditious article and hence it 
is inexplicable why the most inhuman kind of work was assigned to him. And 
considering the work that is being exacted from convicted journalists and 
which is sufficient to shatter their health, it is but natural to protest against 
their treatment. Is it not an open injustice that the ‘jail authorities should 
make it a point to harass this kind of prisoners more than the others and thus 
aim at shortening their lives? Is it not oppression to inflict bodily punish- 
ment upon a person guilty of a political misdemeanour, to send him to prison 
and there to bind his body in iron chains, to exact work of an unbecoming 
kind from him and if he is not able to do it to flog him after the beastly 
manner in which slaves were punished in former times? The higher autho- 
rities should know that this kind of tyranny practised by jail authorities 
without their knowledge brings an unnecessary stigma upon the British rule. 


18. “In our opinion, the release of Mr. Achyutrao Kolhatkar, after one 

‘i year and three months’ rigorous imprisonment is an 
nar oh aor Mah Wee event not quite of the ordinary character......... . 
Rashtramat (39a), 17th Bearing in mind the dismal and heart-rending story 
Mar. ; Pudhdri (146), 13th of Mr. Kolhatkar’s prison experiences, we are quite 
Mar.; Bhdla (108), 11th justified in saying that in undergoing the tremendous 
Mar. and continued course of physical tormentation which 
tested his real worth, he has displayed the inherent and intrinsic qualities of a 
true-born martyr........... Mr. Kolhatkar was sentenced not for any seditious 
writing of his own, but merely for publishing some of Babu Aravind Ghose’s 
public speeches which were pronounced by a British Sessions Judge to be quite 
innocent. Before he was sentenced he was also offered, it was rumoured, the 
alternative of tendering an apology, which he sternly refused. Thus it became 
almost a point of honour between the C. P. Government and Mr. Kolhatkar. 
His incarceration was regarded almost as a trial of strength between the 
rigour of prison-life and the moral and ultra-physical tenacity of a frail human 
entity. We rejoice to find that the guardian angles who watched over 
the sufferings of Achyutrao enabled him to triumph over all the physical 
hardships which succeeded one another with a nauseating regularity........ ie 
Now that the whole woeful tale of Mr. Kolhatkar’s prison-life has bee 
made public, may we take the liberty to ask those responsible for -the 
jail administration in general if the systematically harsh and merciless 
treatment which was meted out to the Editor of the Deshsevak has added any 
halo of glory to their reputation as jail administrators ?.......... We throw 
out a friendly suggestion to Mr. Kolhatkar’s many friends and sympathisers 
at Nagpur that they should reprint-in a small leaflet form a concise account 


of Mr. Kolhatkar’s prison experiences, and make a present of a copy of t% 
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ine 8 8 pd he srt] 8 ne88 to rh ich jail cfficers in India can rise,...... 
is Mr. Kothatkar’s experiences convey, a world of meaning which 
|, and + hich can only be properly appreciated by. truly oriental 


monly believed that the Aryan race of Hindustan has 


Nagpur :—“ Dangers await a man working in the National cause. But we 
have a hopeful future before us. We need not be disheartened by our poverty. 
{ know from my own experience that a man wants but little to lve and work. 
Do not indulge in luxuries. Live poorly and work for the nation. Jails con- 
stitute a great school in themselves and they are located in every district. 
Some may argue that life in jails is miserable. It is untrue. It is only men 
who are outside jails that mourn. The patriots sentenced’ to imprisonment 
are absorbed in the joy thvy feel at the sacrifice they undergo for the nation. 
We should forget our differences and work with one heart. Even the Police 
that have graced the occasion are our own countrymen. ‘Their. children. and 
our children have to live and die in the same country. The stream of 
nationalism is bound to flow as a great river in due course.” Achyut Kolhat- 
Fs, kar! You have been well worthy of your name ‘Achyut,’ ‘undaunted’. You 
a have preserved the glory of your party. May God bless you! The Bhdla 
| makes somewhat similar comments and declares that the conviction of 
Mr. Kolhatkar was an instance of the vagaries of justice. | 


*19. “When Lord Metcalfe practically recognised the freedom long 
enjoyed by the Indian press and _ deliberately 

_A free P avec is a neces- placed it on the same footing as the Kuropean press, 
ps Baylin soar coun-; he said, ‘Do what we will, we cannot prevent the 
etn ledtia! (11), 20th Progress of knowledge; and it is undoubtedly our 


Mar. duty to promote it, whatever be the consequence.’ 
: Seventy-five yezrs have passed since these words 
a .were uttered, and we see the successor of Lord Metcalfe exactly reversing 


the process. Government, it would seem, are bent upon restricting the pro- 
gress of knowledge, whatever the consequences. Lord Metcalfe said: ‘ Dis- 
affection and sedition will operate, I believe, with more concealed weapons 
than an open and free press under the guidance of responsible persons 
amenable to the laws, from which I do not apprehend that we have anything to 
fear, unless we must necessarily fear the progress of knowledge.’ Lord Minto 
has by this time seen for himself in a most convincing manner that disaffec- 
tion and sedition have begun to operate with more concealed weapons than 
an open and free press, and yet without making an adequate effort to probe 
the causes of this discontent and sedition, His Lordship has proceeded to 
coerce the exponents of public opinion to resort to concealed and suppressed 
i) ear of that opinion. Opinion seems to prevail at head-quarters of 
official judgment that the sedition in India is due only to resentment felt at 
the fact of the rulers being foreigners and that had it;not been for the press 
the country would not have known even this form of sedition. Now with 
regard to the first assumption, we feel bound to say that it is not a wholly 
correct view. Sedition has received at present in India only a technical mean- 
ing. In the fifth book of his Politics, Aristotle has enumerated a’ number of 
Re Causes of sedition; and prominent among these are ill-treatment, profit, 
>  \ honours, guilt, anticipation of injury, contempt, disproportionate increases in 


‘ 
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the ipolitical body, &c. It behoves the British Government to think: and: find 
ont. whether what little sedition may exist in India is or is not due to any of 
the above causés or other causes which are more nearly allied to motives: of 
national regeneration than’a pure and gratuitous hatred of the foreigner as) 
foreigner. As regards the other’point, viz., the press: being the sole respon-° 
sible cause of the spread of sedition, we think the fallacy underlying such. 
a view has been exposed times without number. The press writing is more 
a result than a cause of sedition, and just as neither a patient nor 
physician can gain anything by simply ministering to the* symptoms, 
so there will be, we venture to think, no appreciable and permanent 
improvement in the political condition of this country by putting a 
muzzle on the mouth of the Indian press. From the point of view 
of the Indian people, such an improvement cannot take place because 
the mere suppression of the press does not give them any subatitute 
for it in the nature of the means ot criticising the actions and measures of 
the Government. In countries where the people have self-Government and 
are represented in the Councils of the State, the want of a free press may not 
matter much. Forif they could not discuss political affairs outside that 
deliberative body, they could at any rate do so in the body itself without any 
restraint whatever. But perhaps they could do even better than write in the 
press ; for an actual vote in a deliberative governing body is far more valuable 
than the power of the press. So far as pohtical power is concerned, the press 
is but a means to an end; a decisive vote that counts is the end itself. We 
can realise the importance of such a vote in the present case of the Irish 
attitude for instance ; and we are sure that armed with that vote the Irish 
would not care a straw if they were deprived of the freedom of their press for 
the time being under a Coercion Act. But when a conquered nation has got 
no such effective voice in the administration of its affairs, then it cannot do 
without the freedom of the press.”’ 


20. Where have all our belongings disappeared ? Wehave lost them all 
by our foreign trousers and coats, and the pity is we 
How have Indians lost qo not realise the fact at all. The Indian artisans who 


“a er pg 63) used to be formerly supported by our industries are 
cash ‘Mar G6NE....ad), wandering about without work and begging for 

bread. All this is due to our having lost our wealth. 
The foreigners came from beyond the seas, and having cajoled our simple- 


hearted rulers of those days by flattery, raised their edifice of intrigue, and began 


to fatten upon the products of our country. They take away our raw products, | 


manufacture them into new articles and then send these articles to us realising 
a profit of three to four hundred per cent. Why should we allow them to profit 
in this way? Itisin our hands to benefit the country by intercepting this profit 


and thus to raise the country to its former prosperity. People will say that we. 


are happier under the British rule than we were under our old rulers :.we have 
railways, telegraphs, etc., and the blessings of peace. Indians! carried away 
by the false hopes of such delusive blessings, you have lost all your wealth. 
We used to manage our affairs ourselves without these things. It is; however, 
pleasant to note that swadeshi has now begun to gain ground in Bengal and 
other countries. But Gujarat has not fully awakened yet. Gujaratis a 
fertile province. Whyshouldit not get all possible benefit from the movement ? 
When thus ont manufactures will be used, then only will the foreign traders 
be forced to flee from the country. Teach the lesson of swadeshc to your 
children and try to make them as strong as our forefathers. Swadeshz is 
our summum bonum, and India will only rise when you graspthis truth. Can 
you now understand that all your wealth has gone into the pockets of the 
foreigners and that although you produce so many things they are enjoyed 
by the foreigners? [Elsewhere the paper publishes some verses by one N. Ke 
Shukla bewailing the hard times that have fallen to the lot of India. The 
writer says :—People make a show of religion, but act unscrupulously ; the 
rich plunder the poor, and pretend to be India’s friends. Pretending to serve 
their brethren, these brutes fill their bellies. .No one ever thinks of his coun 

and of his duty to it or ol our condition or of the spread of the English 
fashions. | 


yma movement — 
ee i ADS Ps EMS. 3 AT a ind controlled! fous on: High’. 
; ‘ei ee stair ind a rancet quis  bellotie thie dogaia. will: not do. We Pere 
ORR ge S07 Cope ssh onic ~ roe ide‘actup to this conviction of ours, if: 
pee ! Goaliy A Kcoooistics ‘Mere speech and even ink 
Bg. 8 cols, and paper. agitation is. often of the most ineffective 
o kind. - It is. action, sustained, silent, continuous. 
and untiring actiol which ‘sloné:can. bring about appreciable results in. 
the veited direction. But: action without unmistakable faith in the 
rightness or righteousness of it, is often spasmodic, half-hearted and timorous. 
Ié is this firm, unchanging and unchangeable faith which supplies the. 
mainstay of the patriots or even the philanthropist’s altruistic course of action. 
It is this faith alone which can remove the pusillanimity of the human. 
heart and prevent it from sinking into utter hopelessness and gloom.......... 
In the relentless discipline of adverse circumstances only stout hearts 
and-stouter minds will pass. unscathed to carry on their God-appointed 
mission to its termination........... Wein India are on the threshhold of an 
era. which will witness the advent of innumerable patriots of the right sort. 
Let us hope, and hope not in vain, that the era of ‘sullen silence’ whch has 
been ushered in by recent political events will in the near future rear a 
race and a succession of public workers who will laugh at the difficulties 


of which we are for the present making so much and whowill work out in 
their own dauntless manner the arduous process of nation-building.” 


22. One D. P. Ghadidali writes from London to the Apakshapdt :—“ It 
shows a decided anxiety for the peace of the country 
Government should on the part of the Viceroy, his requesting the Native 
consult the people on the Chiefs to suggest measures which would be able 
Se 4 India to restore peace in the country. But it appears to 
sie piste w te (24) -— me that in this Government are acting the part of 
May _ “ae a backslider, for the Indian Chiefs have nothing to 
ici: do whatever with the true British Government who 
hold their sway over the major portion of the territory. These Chiefs are 
mainly mere automatons whose strings are puied by various hands, and it is 
doubtful whether they could be instrumental in suggesting any effective 
measures to the end desired. If they were powerful and sensible enough in 
the past, there is a doubt as to whether the British could have been able to. 
keep 2 foot in the country! But they were not up to the mark and they were 
the indirect means of introducing the foreign element in India at a period 
when internal strifes were gnawing at the heart of the country. So they 
f should be the last to becompetent judges of British administrative require- 
Ps ments. Let the Government appeal to the people themselves who are more 
‘ : capable of judging of their own necessities {than Chiefs who do not maintain a 
: high standard of administration even in their little plots ofland. The voice of 
the people is the only voice that should be called on to speak at such a juncture 
and to that end the honest critical press should have its hands untied and 
its mouth ungagged.”’ 
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23. The Egyptian question arose out of the Anglo-French war from 1798. 

., t0 1815. Napolean thought of invading India with 

Wi _ The ried yo pee English the help of Tipoo Sultan. As Egypt formed an import- 
oh | capaci (128), Th Mar, ®t station on the way to India, the English naturally 
Eo. thought it undesirable to have French supremacy 
there. ‘They drove away the French from Egyp%s in 1803, but evacuated 
Alexandria soon after. This gave an opportunity to the Sultan of Turkey to- 
re-establish his sway over Egypt. But the former Pashas who had 
defied his authority did not yield without a struggle. Mahomet Ali became 
victorious over the Mamelukes and Albanians in 18V5 and was recognised as the 
filer of Egypt by the Sultan of Turkey. ‘The English opposed Mahomet Ali 
for many days, but he defeated them and fixed heads of Englishmen on stakes in 
| streets of Cairo and made the survivors march past them. Mahomet. 
became all powerfal‘in 1811. He visited Constantinople | in 1847 and 


received the rank of Vizier. He devoted himself to the improvement of 
eae 
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leypt and restored order in the conntry.!, diad jt mot been'for or ihatjetenvention 
#..the’ English, he would have: probably rescued Heypt, fromthe: wretched 
tpi of:a Turkish, province. '. Mahomet Ali .was .sueceeded: by -Abbas 

ashe and Said Pasha. . It was in’ ‘the reign of Abbas, Paska that the English 
Jaid the first railway line in Egypt.-: But-the event did not -augur well for 
the country. Soon after Abbas ; Dasha. ‘was, murdered in: his palace. Said 
Pasha contracted a debt of 12. Jakhs of pounds ,from Kuropean bankers. 
The poison tree thus introduced inthe country grew. in the reign of Ismail 
Pasha. The Suez Canal.scheme.assented to by Said Pasha, though ‘it .proved 
& great benefit to the Kuropean nations, ,was.a curse to Egyptians. There was 
®, general impressment of. Egyptian labour and the Khedive did not receive 
any interest at all for 25 years though he had contributed } of the capital 
of the Suez Canal Company. Said Pasha- left Egypt greatly indebted and 
the Egyptians are suffering even to this day the effects of his reckless borrow- 
ing. We shall describe in detail in our future issues the gradual increase of 
English influence in Egypt and the rise of the present political ambition 
of the Egyptians. | 


24, While discussing the present development of affairs in Tibet, the 
The | Ind; Shakti gives an account of the political history of 
learn from Tibet —>-—sbhat country and remarks that all nations seeking 
earn from Tibet. 
Shakti (9U), 12th Mar. their regeneration ought to take a lesson from it and 
cast away like old garments—those religious prejudi- 
ces which have so much hampered the progress of the once all powerful East. 
It then compares the state of Tibet with that of India which according to 
it has sunk to the lowest depth of degradation on account of worthless religious 
scruples, and observes that if the Indians want to rise to their original 
eminence and not to remain in their present condition, they should imitate 
the Japanese and preserve the spirit of their religion rather than the false 
customs and prejudices which corrupt the manhood of the nation. \ 


29. Vexatious laws of Government lead people. to practise cunning 
and guile and they resort to tricks to avoid the | 

Comments on the order clutches of such laws. The authorities, on the other | 
of: confiscation issued by hand, get irritated at these practices and in their 
the Bengal Government ¢ndeavour to enforce these laws bring themselves into- 


ess Actin ~. 9. . ive 
eapategty paola hg arly ridicule. ‘I'he order of confiscating dhotis issued 


Kesari (12), 15th Mar. by the Bengal Government last week under the new 

Press Act is an instance in point. Some Bengali | 

youths wanted to publish a patriotic song, but when the printing presses thought | 

it risky to publish it, the same was interwoven in the borders of dhotis. When . 
these dhotis were exposed in the market for sale, the Bengal Government 
considering them to be seditious documents issued an order to the Police to 
confiscate them wherever found. If thus dhotis prove to be documents under 
the new Press Act, looms shall have to be dealt with as printing presses. Why 
not then call upon the proprietors of the looms, and the weavers and the mer- 

chants who sell the above documents to make declarations. and furnish secu- \ 

rities under the Press Act ? | 


26. We heartily thank Government for recognising the loyalty = 
political importance of the Indian Moslems, and 
Suggestion that Muham- gyogest that as they are extremely anxious to 
eee ey pe arth to assist the rulers.in governing the country they may 
” eee Herald (19), be conceded the privilege of being enrolled as 
15th Mar. ’ Volunteers. They are quite fit to bear arms, and 
: Government would be taking a very sensible step 


if they took Musalmans into their confidence at least as much as the Parsis. 


*27. “ At the last meeting of the United Provinces Legislative Council, 

ney His Honour Sir John Hewett repudiated the idea 
Appreciation of the that his Government had intended to prosecute 
United Provinces Govern- Mrs. Annie Besant for the publication of her appeals. 
ment’s action in repudiat- No one witha glimmering of commonsense could 
outing Mrs. Be of prose- believe that a responsible Government would think’ 

rs. Besant. B 

Indian Social Reformer - 0f Such a foolish course. It was Mrs. esant. herself. 
@), 20th Mar, that practically challenged prosecution probably not 
ae ls without an inkling that the challenge was nos likely: 
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‘placed: Government in 
he“man) ‘has wonipemer herself. 
ich ‘too ‘emo’ for the occasion, 
Pos press subsec rently bees’ beet ig nae avert by a grievous 
ae le a ack aot ety 16 incide ont, we think, should: convince Government that 
Rey Ge oto a Ganong. run, is to ‘act in political matters with the 
ee 1 -palitioal parties in the country rather than to rely upon mystical 
igi }agenvies to act as mediators between the administration and 
the y son le. We have a high regard for Mrs. Besant’s sincerity and earnest- 
ness, but we cannot pretend to have much faith in her judgment, and to tell 
the truth, we have been rather anxious as to the consequences of her endea- 
irs to commit persons in high office in India and in England to what _ 
ilways seemed to us to be a propaganda of insidious reaction.” — 


28. Ever since the Nasik murder Anglo-Indians have been taking 
| delight in traducing the Chitpiwan Brahmins to 
? Government should not the utmost. An Anglo-Indian on furlough has con- 
. adopt coercive measures tributed an article to the London T'umes about that 
- against the Chitpd4wans. community in the course of which he has made 
Rdshtramat (47), 15th many inaccurate statements. He is horrified at 
Mar. seeing the Chitpawans prominent in every walk 
of life and while paying a high tribute to their 
intelligence he displays a sad lack of political wisdom by asking Government 
to resort to coercion in dealing with them. It really discloses a perversity of 
character of the English people that they should look upon coercion as the 
proper way to deal with such an intelligent class like the Chitpawans. The 
Anglo-Indian officials have also become infected with the same perverse idea, 
for though they find out their mistakes they refuse to admit their fault and 
continue to persist in the wrong course. 


29. Kanhere, the murderer of Mr. Jackson, has confessed that his first 

.. ideas on the subject were moved by the Extremist 

ap gear Pen will papers. Hisconfession reads just like the letter quoted 

oan eplemagg ee ey me NEW” by Sir Herbert Risley during the debate in the Press 

Pragati (143), 16th Mar, ill. When will these things stop? ‘This is a question 

that deserves to be treated quite seriously. Some 

think that these poisonous springs will be dried up by operation of the Press Act. 

Many Extremist papers pretend to have adopted a change of attitude. Buta 

careful observer will.be able to see through thisfraud. ‘lhe Extremist leaders 

think that there is no need now to charge Government directly and they are 

right in their supposition. The minds of the readers of Extremist papers are 

seething with hatred of the British people and it is being fanned by other means. 

The apostles of the religion of hatred need only publish news. ‘I'he readers 

have become expert enough to comment for themselves. Why need they 

praise Kanhere? Everything is accomplished, if, in reporting the Nasik case 

proceedings, they hail Kanhere as “ Patriot.” By this one word, much impres- 

sion is created on the minds of the readers. There is no need to write any- 

thing more on the subject of Bijapurkar’s imprisonment if they put the following 

Bri: headline : ‘ Bijapurkar immersed in the Sabarmati Jail!’ Government do 

“es not mind these niceties. Such papers need not fear the Press Act. There is 

ss only one way to silence such writers and that is to suppress xtremist papers 

oa wholesale. God knows when the British Government will be pleased to move. 

But till then the Native States can prohibit the circulation of such papers with- 
in their territories and we must congratulate the Nizam for having done so. 


80. The Arya Prakdsh accuses the Government of falsely attributing 
Re the spread of anarchy in the country to the Native 
“The Gurukul system of Press, and while doubting the efficacy of the string- 
education can alone cope gent measures adopted by them against the native 
with ts 9H sth "of. thie papers, considers the school-master as really respon- 
county wou o sible for the prevailing unrest. It then pointedly 
| Prakash 93). draws the attention of Government to the remark 
7. (29), 
_ of the Director of Public Instruction, Eastern 
oe glee Bengal and Assam, that :the problem of discipling 
in apooh can ‘eat! -be sblved by the appointment of well- trained and 
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contented. teachers. who are alive to the responsibilities involved: ‘in. the. 
training of young minds, and requests them to revive the old and whole- 


some system of the Gurukul, which alone, it observes, will be able to success- . 
fully cope with the pernicious influences which tend to draw youthful minds 


. ; 


a 


towards anarchism. In the end the paper expresses its satisfaction at the 


efforts made by the Arya Saméj in the matter. — 


81. The Gujardti Rdshtramat reproduces .a Gujarati version of the 


Reproduction of an 
article on boycott in 
Gujarati from the Marathi 
Rashtramat. 

Guardtt Rashtramat 
(539A), 19th Mar. 


32. 


Approval of the orders 
of Government directing 
Divisional and Brigade 
Commandets to pay their 
own expenses of removing 
to hill stations in hot 
season. 

Indu of Bombay (8a), 
14th Mar. 


(FJovernment. 


Controllers to task........ 
expenses legitimate....... 


“It was only 


article in the Marathi Rdshtramat of 2nd March 
on the subject of the renouncing of luxuries in favour 


of the boycott movement, which has been sum- 
marised at paragraph 37 of the Weekly Report No. 10 
of 1910. 


a few weeks ago that regulations were issued which 
place restrictions on Divisional and Brigade head- 
quarters proceeding to hill stations within their 
areas for the hot weather. Till now the practice 
followed was that Divisional and Brigade Comman- 
ders were allowed to migrate annually to recognised 
and well-suited spots within their domains during 
the hot weather at the expense of Government. 
They will now have themselves to meet the extra 
expense. This is no doubt an economical step of 


But for this judicious ruling the T7mes of India has taken the 


. We fail to understand the logic of calling these 


... Those who after taking service in India with 


eyes open do yet want to migrate to hill stations may well be asked to bear their 


own expenses if they should be at all allowed to migrate. 
According to the 7.mes the order of the Controller has 


not suffer for the same. 


burst like a bomb in the camp of the Divisional and Brigade Commanders. 
all efforts at economies are bombs!!! 


The people should 


So, 
The Temes further writes that the official 


head-quarters of the Army at Simla proceed to Calcutta for some months in the 
year, and if Divisional and Bridgade Commanders are called upon to pay 
personally, Army head-quarters should do the same and therefore the Gov- 
ernment of India and minor Governments, as well as all civil and military 
officials ‘ who commit the same heinous offence’ must be made to pay their 


own expenses. We confess, we should be glad if that is done. 


Now in the 


present crisis through which India is passing where our financiers have to 
devise new ways of taxing the people both directly and indirectly, no source 
of legitimate economy should be lost sight of or in any way neglected.” 


83. “His Excellency the Governor, speaking at the reception held by the 


Comments on His 
Excellency the Governor’s 
speech at the meeting of 
the Students’ Brother- 
hood held in honour of 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Indian Spectator (‘), 
19th Mar.; Jam-e-Jam- 
shed (33), 17th Mar. 


Students’ Brotherhood on Monday last, compared 
the present signs of the times with the hopes enter- 
tained of educated men not quite a generation ago 
when Sir Narayan Chandavarkar was being licked 
into shape by his professors, and he hoped that the 
discouraging contrast may prove to be a transient 
phase of evolution. Referring to the ideals of those 
days His Excellency said:—‘I regret to say that 
the tide which appeared to be gathering strength 


has visibly ebbed, and ideals of an impracticable character appealing to 


lower sentiments have found favour in this country.’ 
sentiment, but applied to England, is expressed in the Native Press. 


Somehow, a similar 


We 


are told that in the days of John Bright and W. E. Gladstone, the political 
philosophy of England breathed a more liberal spirit, while there is too 
much of utilitarianism and the calculating spirit in the dealings between 
the different parts of the Empire at the present day. The impression that 
England rules India in her own interest would have gone on deepening if 
the constitutional reforms had not:done something to redeem the name of 


jiberalism.......... Apart from the- spread of-new- political doctrines, .the 


wee OR a, oe 
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; < wan There in ibs : y doube that thie thee pladed Governments 
| raphe pte a hasuecl al y manner in which'she' has comported herself. 
Paes ner ppeal ws ‘400 emotional and extravagant for the occasion, 
De eee hers te a peon ag p 
 Miferd cae rs tothe ently have been characterised by «a grievous 

dak of sobr iety. the incident, we think, should convince Government that 

ia ss conta in the’ long run, is to ‘act in political matters with the 

"eCog “political parties in the country rather than to rely upon mystical 
d' reli ous agenvies to act as mediators. between the administration and 
ts e. We have a high regard for Mrs. Besant’s siucerity and earnest- 

Pee or ness, but we cannot pretend to have much faith in her judgment, and to tell 

' \ the truth, we have been rather anxious as to the consequences of her endea- 
ee: ~~ Yours to commit persons in high office in India and in England to what -_ 

always seemed to us to be a propaganda of insidious reaction.” 


ae 28. Ever since the Nasik murder Anglo-Indians have been taking 
aa delight in traducing the ChitpAwan Brahmins to 
28 Government should not the utmost. An Anglo-Indian on furlough has con- 
e: adopt coercive measures tributed an article to the London J'vmes about that 
es against the Chitp4wans. community in the course of which he has made 
Rdshtramat (47), 15th many inaccurate statements. He is horrified at 
Mar. Seeing the Chitpawans prominent in every walk 

of life and while paying a high tribute to their 
intelligence he displays a sad lack of political wisdom by asking Government 
to resort to coercion in dealing with them. It really discloses a perversity of 
character of the English people that they should look upon coercion as the 
proper way to deal with such an intelligent class like the Chitpawans. The 
Anglo-Indian officials have also become infected with the same perverse idea, 
for though they find out their mistakes they refuse to admit their fault and 
continue to persist in the wrong course. 


29. Kanhere, the murderer of Mr. Jackson, has confessed that his first 

' .. ideas on the subject were moved by the Extremist 

spgene re ar will papers. Hisconfession reads just like the letter quoted 

Adeapor ay ee Oy mane HW - by Sir Herbert Risley during the debate in the Press 

Pragati (143), 16th Mar, Bill. When will thess things stop? This is a question 

that deserves to be treated quite seriously. Some 

think that these poisonous springs will be dried up by operation of the Press Act. 

Many Extremist papers pretend to have adopted a change of attitude. Buta 

careful observer will.be able to see through this fraud. ‘I'he Extremist leaders 

think that there is no need now to charge Government directly and they are 

right in their supposition. The minds of the readers of Extremist papers are 

seething with hatred of the British people and it is being fanned by other means. 

The apostles of the religion of hatred need only publish news. ‘The readers 

have become expert enough to comment for themselves. Why need they 

praise Kanhere? LEHverything is accomplished, if, in reporting the Nasik case 

proceedings, they hail Kanhere as “ Patriot.” By this one word, much impres- 

sion is created on the minds of the readers. There is no need to write any- 

thing more on the subject of Bijapurkar’s imprisonment if they put the following 

headline : ‘ Bijapurkar immersed in the Sabarmati Jail!’ Government do 

Ez not mind these niceties. Such papers need not fear the Press Act. There is 

ag | only one way to silence such writers and that is to suppress ixtremist papers 

Be) wholesale. _God knows when the British Government will be pleased to move. 

But till then the Native States can prohibit the circulation of such papers with- 
in their territories and we must congratulate the Nizam for having done so. 


80. The Arya Prakdsh accuses the Government of falsely attributing 
the spread of anarchy in the country to the Native 
The Gurukul system of Press, and while doubting the efficacy of the string- 

education can alone co ent measures adopted by them against the native 
with me. ora wd ya papers, considers the school-master as really respon- 
ae youth o sible for the prevailing unrest. It then pointedly 
ie a Prakdsh (23), draws the attention of Government to the remark 
ar. 


of the Director of Public Instruction, Eastern 


de Bengal and Assam, that the problem’ of ‘discipling 
7 a igehools can ons ‘be ‘solved by the appointment of well-trained and 


rere ted teachers. who are alive to the responsibilities involved. in the 
ining of young minds, and requests them to revive the old and whole- 
some system of the Gurukul, which alone, it observes, will be able to success- 
fully cope with the pernicious influences which tend to draw youthful minds 


towards anarchism. In the end the paper expresses its saliatgction aut the 


efforts made by the Arya Samaj in the matter. — 
31. The Gujardti Rdshtramat reproduces .& Gujarati version of the 


Reproduction of an 
article on boycott in 
Gujarati from the Marathi 
Rashtramat. | 

Guardts Radashtramat 
(39A), 19th Mar. 


32. “It was only 


Approval of the orders 
of Government directing 
Divisional and Brigade 
Commandets to pay their 
own expenses of removing 
to hill stations in hot 
season. 

Indu of Bombay (8a), 
14th Mar. 


article in the Marathi Rdshtramat . of /2nd March 


on the subject of the renouncing of luxuries in favour 


of the boycott movement, which has been sum- 


marised at paragraph 37 of the Weekly Report No. 10 
of 1910. 


a few weeks ago that regulations were issued which 
place restrictions on Divisicnal and Brigade head- 
quarters proceeding to hill stations within their 
areas for the hot weather. ‘Till now the practice 
followed was that Divisional and Brigade Comman- 
ders were allowed to migrate annually to recognised 
and well-suited spots within their domains during 
the hot weather at the expense of Government. 
They will now have themselves to meet the extra 
expense. This is no doubt an economical step of 


Government. But for this judicious ruling the T7mes of India has taken the 


Controllers to task........ 
expenses legitimate....... 


.. We fail to understand the logic of calling these 
... Those who after taking service in India with 


eyes open do yet want to migrate to hill stations may well be asked to bear their 
own expenses if they should be at all allowed to migrate. The people should 


not suffer for the same. 


According to the Times the order of the Controller has 


burst like a bomb in the camp of the Divisional and Brigade Commanders. So, 
all efforts ateconomies are bombs!!! The J'mes further writes that the official 
head-quarters of the Army at Simla proceed to Calcutta for some months in the 
year, and if Divisional and Bridgade Commanders are called upon to pay 
personally, Army head-quarters should do the same and therefore the Gov- 
ernment of India and minor Governments, as well as all civil and military 
officials ‘ who commit the same heinous offence’ must be made to pay their 
own expenses. We confess, we should be glad if that is done. Now in the 
present crisis through which India is passing where our financiers have to- 
devise new ways of taxing the people both directly and indirectly, no source 
of legitimate economy should be lost sight of or in any way neglected.” 


33. ‘His Excellency the Governor, speaking at the reception held by the 


Comments on His 
Excellency the Governor’s 
speech at the meeting of 
the Students’ Brother- 
hood held in honour of 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Indian Spectator (‘), 
19th Mar.; Jdm-e-Jam- 
shed (338), 17th Mar. 


Students’ Brotherhood on Monday last, compared 
the present signs of the times with the hopes enter- 
tained of educated men not quite a generation ago 
when Sir Narayan Chandavarkar was béing licked 
into shape by his professors, and he hoped that the 
discouraging contrast may prove to be a transient 
phase of evolution. Referring to the ideals of those 
days His Excellency said:—‘I regret to say that 
the tide which appeared to be gathering strength 


has visibly ebbed, and ideals of an impracticable character appealing to 
lower sentiments have found favour in this country.’ Somehow, a similar 
sentiment, but applied to England, is expressed in the Native Press. We 
are told that in the days of John Bright and W. E. Gladstone, the political 
philosophy of England. iathad @ more liberal spirit, while there is too 
much of utilitarianism and the calculating spirit in the dealings between 
the different parts of the Empire at the present day. The impression that 
England rules India in her own interest would have gone on deepening if 
the constitutional reforms had not-done something to redeem the name of 
jiberalism.......... Apart from the- spread of-new-. political doctrines, - the 
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See ek oS ie cable things which they are Pilend orm me of eee: advance- 
(3 Se a nt nt. “se 2 e before them‘a more ‘attractive and just ideal is the ‘great 
ee See, \ the ae and. few: have .risen equal to the occasion. It was easy to 
sti: up one’s indignation against the burning of widows, against enforced 
‘widowhood, the evils‘ of early’ maternity, and the oppression of the lower by 
the higher’ onstes. ‘The European example helped the reformers vastly in 
fhe We [The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses itself to be in full accord with 


he sentiments of His Excellency.| . 


ci = 84. “We are glad to note that Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, a leading 
as get aka pe Mill-owner of Bombay, has been pleased to. give a 
| ois Appreciation of » donation of Rs. 4,50,000 with the highly laudable 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim’s 
| Hahetion for scientific Object of furnishing further facilities for the acquire- 
‘education. ment of scientific and industrial training in 
Praja Bandhu (8%); India........... The arrangement of the various 
43th Mar., Eng. cols.; details in connection with the above gift has been 
\ Kdthiawdr and Mali eft in the hands of the Bombay Government.......... 
Ve Kdntha Gazette (76), Sir Currimbhoy’s gift is quite opportune, and it is 
13th Mar., Eng. cols . . . 
! , si on particularly so because if comes during the regime 
of His Excellency Sir George Clarke, who has already given abundant 
tae evidence of his deep and genuine interest in scientific and industrial educa- 
th , tion.” [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette and many other native 
a sat papers also praise the liberality of Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim. | 


| | 39. It is a welcome sign of the times that the wealthy citizens of the 
‘ | country are vying with one another to promote the 
.. ‘Bombay Samdchdr advancement of scientific and industrial education. 
: (66), 14th Mar. It is not a matter of small satisfaction that the 
example set by the iate Mr. T'ata has spurred on 
others in the field. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahi:n’s contribution to the cause of 
science and industry has been timely, and the whole Indian population shares 
the views expressed by His Excellency. Sir Currimbhoy has opened a new 
leaf in the history of the Moslem community by his charities. By his latest 
munificence he has shown the tendency of the people in these days. The 
responsible officials should also work in the same spirit for the education of the 
people under their care. It has been said that Government of themselves are 
unable to achieve much in the direction; but even after the lakhs of rupees 
contributéd by private enterprise we can ‘safely say that private enterprise can 
do very little in the matter. Government must come forward with. a liberal 
contribution to help private enterprise. They must make a wise and careful 
use of the contributions hitherto made. Unfortunately the attitude of Govern- 
ment in this connection has neither caused satisfaction to the public nor 
encouraged future donors. More than a decade was allowed to elapse before 
the Tata Research Institute was set on its legs. The public have been 
anxiously and impatiently awaiting the establishment of a Central Institute 
of Science in Bombay; still not a single thought is being given to the 
subject. 


86. “It speaks much for the philanthropy and public spirit of Bombay 
Aid oad) * Reniew (13) that as soon as there isa genuine public demand, 
16th Mar ’ funds are coming forward to respond to it and to 
} ' realise it in actual practice........... His Excellency 
has a scientific mind tinged with idealism—an idealism not of a dreamy and 
theoretical nature but of an eminently practical value.......... One of his 
favourite idols, scientist as he is, is to provide Bombay with an up-to-date 
etic Institute which can prove to be.one of the greatest assets in the 
j development of the country. ‘®Sombay shilanibanniols did not fail 
id to such a call. ‘Air Jacob Sassoon offered a handsome sum of ten 


bah ic ah 


29 


lakhs of: rupees -and now ‘Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim: has come forward. with 
four. lakhs and a half of rupees to finance the Science Institute. :. It is gratify- 
ing to note that this usoful project is likely to be’ realised wick id the: — 
of one who has done the wost to push it forward.’ oat a 


87. The Andhra Bee a while songratéiating the Maharaja of Bobbil 
on his appointment .to the Executive Council o 
‘amma of 4 wane Madras doubts the propriet of the choice of Govern- 
raja of Bobbili as Execu- ment, and says that it would have been profitable if 
tive Member of the an educated gentleman labouring for the welfare of 
Madras Council. — the country had been appointed to the Council. It 
ag dg Patrika (58), states that the value of laws consists in their practical 
ai results, and laws which do not produce any good 
results exist only in name, and concludes as follows :—There is a principle 
involved in this appointment. Hitherto, educational attainments and service 
under the Government were the stepping stones to high posts. It is no 
longer the case now. It has been made clear that landholders and 
ordinary persons are fit for high posts. We trust that the Raja’s membership 
on the Council would serve the interests of both the Government and the 
governed. 


88. ‘Mr, Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal has been appointed by His Majesty 

the King-Emperor to be a member of the Council of 

Comments on the the Governor of Bombay. ‘There were several 

appointment of the gonjectures of late as to on whom the choice in this 

ag Sa «* ge connection would fall, and although Mr. Chaubal’s 

‘he Reaiker © nasi ' name was not included in them, it must be said that 

Praja Bandhu (38), 418 selection is unexceptionable.......... We wel- 

13th Mar., Eng. cols. come his appointment, for it means a step forward 

in the matter of allowing the scns of the soil a 

greater voice in the administration of the affairs of their own country than 

before....... ... We also desire to congratulate the Government of Sir George 

Clarke on their present choice that cannot but meet with mer 
throughout the Bombay Presidency.” 


39. With the resignation of Syed Bilgrami we expected to see an 
improvement in the personnel of the Indian side of 


Comments on Mr. Baig’s 
‘apectatenens +0 the Intie the India Council. But these hopes have been 


Often. disappointed. Mr. Baig, his successor, is not un- 


Gujardti (29), 13th Mar. known to the Bombay public. People have not. 


forgotten his doings in the Mahabaleshwar Mahadev 
temple case. He is quite ignorant of the needs of the public and his 
knowledge of political affairs is not above the zero point. He is more 
alive to self-interest than to the interest of the country. There is nothing 


in the appointment for which Government or the people can be congratulated. | 


In our opinion, if will be a matter for congratulation for India if Mr. Baig 
will remain passive at the India Office and not work some mischief to her 
interests. As long as the privilege of reserving two seats on the India 
Council to natives is not carried out in the spirit in which it has been 
conferred, the Indian public will have no cause: to rejoice. 


40. When the rules for selecting Judges of the High Courts were 
framed, no native had any chance of being appointed 
Expression of a hope a Judge as in those days only Europeans were 
that the proposed eighth barristers and Civil Servants. During the last 
Judgeship in the hear ons twenty years, with the spread of education there has 
High Court will be filled ome into existence a large class of Indian barris- 
by an Indian. ; oi a aes 
Gujardti (29), 13th Mar. ters and High Court pleaders. Despite this fact, 
the number of native Judges in the High Court of 


‘Bombay is very small, Out of the seven at least: three fay to be Indians. 
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0: to: Indians fa the mattér, it is ‘hoped that 
sanctioned | ‘permanently by the: Seorctary 
ment ‘sill appoint a worthy Indian to the post. With 
abe, ‘no feat oh Jaden hitherto: appointed i in the. High Courts 
n to surpass their, n colleagues in, law. . Where then lie 
ings Hes the. Tadiane Tha Commiagion complained that the 

1. of che had ap een given practical effect to, and the ‘wonder 
rf ve .years of agitation Government have ‘done 
nothing to, remove ‘the pacie of the complaint. In old days perhaps Govern- 
‘ment ‘ett that whey could not find out competent Indians. In these days it‘is 


‘We strongly support the popular demand of appointing an Indian 
‘88 6 the eighth Judge of the High Court. | 


ATE rie ‘In our issue of 26th January last we briefly touched upon the 
wate. ft principles to be kept in view in making dppoint-- 
The forthcoming vacancy ments to the Bench of the local Small Causes Court. 
‘in. the Bombay Small We are once again constrained to revert to. the 
Causes Court should not subject as the atmosphere is thick with: rumours of 


be filled uy ene poatere- the vacancy caused by Mr. Hakim’s retirement 


Oriental Review (13), being filled up by some gentleman of the long robe 
16th Mar. whose qualifications as far as we know are practically 
| nil unless they be the accidents of birth and reli- 
gion. Ina commercial town like Bombay, the varieties of transactions which 
the Courts are required to decide upon are endless, while the intricacies and 
‘novel usages of each particular market or bazar are unknown to all save the 
litigants who frequent that particular bazar and the every day lawyer who 
| fights for them from time to time. It is impossible that one who is not 
trained ‘to this particular kind of work and who has had no occasion, for 
paucity of briefs in the higher Courts, to Jearn the A. B. C. of Mercantile 
‘Law, should be able to epadisiousls dispose of the suits before him. We 
hold no brief for any particular candidate, but we protest most emphatically 
against the practice of ignoring tried and successful men in preference to 
) ‘unknown quantities. Neither can we see any justification for passing over 
the claims of the pleader class. A seat on the Bench where they practise all 
their lives is their legitimate prize, but their misfortune is that neither their 
' fame nor work ever comes under the eyes of the big wigs who have the 
, disposal of judicial patronage in their hands.......... We are supremely 
indifferent, as our columns can bear witness, as to whether the choice of 
the Government falls on a Parsi, Hindu or Muhammadan. But what we 
do maintain is that if by travelling 800 miles and more, you cannot find 
a Muhammadan fitted for the post by previous training or long practice, 
Government will hardly be justified in pitchforking* into the place the first 
Muhammadan who drops in their way because forsooth he is a follower of 
Islam. It would. we make bold to say, be a jobbery, and worse than that—a 
public scandal. Wedonot desire to rip open old sores by discussing the 
larger issues involved in the promotion of the interests of one class in prefer- 
ence to those of another. Weare sure the eyes of Government are being 
rudely but surely opened each day to the mistaken introduction of this 
mischieveus principle in the administration of the Government and, 
judged by;the disappointment now being caused among the Muhammadans 
when one of them is passed over in favour of another deserving member 
ofa different community, we have no doubt that this policy can only end 
in course of time in making the Muhammadans possibly more disaffected 
than the Hindus. Favours undeserved are least appreciated and are already 

being construed not as acts of justice but as so many. vested rights.” 


*42. Much has already been said on the necessity of the appointment 

of a Muhammadan gentleman as the eighth Judge on 

were a eee a the Bench of the Bombay High Court. Before the 

‘munity to be'represented hopes of the community could be realised in that 

of Bombay Magisterial Bench direction, two more vacancies are likely to arise in 

the Judicial branch of the Public, Service in 

oN. 7 dai Ll 60), Bombay. Mr. P. H. Dastur, Second Presidency 
Zst, Mar. ; Varta- 

a fer. Magistrate, is shortly going on privilege leave and 

". + Leomseguently the ‘post af ‘the Fourth’ Presidency 
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tMagistrate will.be vacant; a8 the present incumbents of thé. ential Third and 
‘Fourth Presidency Magistrates will, as usual, be promoted. .For this vacancy 
.we cannot but advance the claims of Mr. J affer Rahimutulla, Barrister-at-Law, 
‘who had already’ displayed his abilities and served as fourth Presidency 
Magistrate for a brief period in 1908. . His appointment will not only be a fit 
recognition of the claims. of the Muhammadan community, whose representa- 
tive has not occupied the post of a Presidency Magistrate for a long time 
past, but would also meet with the approval of the other communities. The 
‘second vacancy occurs in the Bench of the Small Causes Court, Bom bay, in 
consequence of the early retirement of Khan Bahadur Hakim Muhammad 
Husein. There is every likelihood, we are afraid, of the post going to 
Mr. Billimoria, who has acted before as & Judge of the Small Causes Court 
‘with diligence and ability and acquitted himself with credit to himself and the 
tribunal over which he presided. Nothing could be said against Mr. Billi- 
moria, but we would appeal to the authorities to select a Muhammadan for 
‘this post also. After the retirement of Khan Bahadur Hakim, the Muham- 
‘madan community will have no representative on the Small ‘Causes Court 
Bench, and hence itis urgently necessary that the claims of the community to a 
seat on that Bench should not be overlooked. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also strongly 
puts forward the claims of the Muhammadan community to have 4 represen- 
tative on the Bench of Presidency Magistrates and trusts that the right of 
Mr. Jaffer Rahimtulla who has served before as Fourth Presidency Magistrate 
would not be overlooked by the Government of Bombay in selecting a 
successor to Mr. P. H. Dastur going on leave.| 


43. ‘Of all the new taxes imposed by the Finance Member the 
| Indian public has welcomed those on wines and 
Adverse criticism on tobacco, these being in the nature of protective 
the proposed counter- duties. But it does not appear as if the merchants 
— duties on Indian nq industrialists of Great Britain, many of whom 
Oriental Review (13), 7@ Crying themselves hoarse over Tariff Reform, 
16th Mar. have even such a modicum of generosity as to 
tolerate without any grumbling this small protection 
given to Indian industries. Already an interested hue andcry has been 
raised in some quarters calling loudly for a countervailing duty on tobacco. 
It is the bare effrontery of the injustice of this demand which shocks all. 
The mercantile and industrial classes of Great Britain appear to be believing 
that India is a milch cow for their own special benefit—that in fact India as 
an entity by itself does not exist. Whether it be excise duty on products of 
Indian mills or import duties on cotton piece-goods, the voice of Lancashire 
and Manchester rises dominant and decides the issue. Not satisfied with the 
iniquitous excise duty on cotton the interested classes in Great Britain have 
begun to clamour for a similar duty on tobacco—one of our growing industries. 
The clamour ought to have met with a strong snub, and yet we deeply regret 
to observe that Mr. Montague, Under Secretary of State for India, has 
replied in answer to a question on the matter that it is referred to the 
Government of India.......... It now rests with the Government of India to 
rise to the occasion and to reply strongly against the demand to levy a 
countervailing duty on tobacco. It is an obvious duty which they ought not 
to neglect. In fact, it is such occasions, trivial though they may appear 
to be, which are the barometer of the attitude of Government and the 
people will judge it according as it favours or disfavours such palpably unjust 
demands coming from Great Britain.” 


44. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar strongly protests against the ay in- 
tention of Government to put an excise duty on 

Akhbdr-e-Souddgar Thdian tobacco to safeguard the interests of the 
(23), 19th Mar.; Jam-e- English ‘nage : . 
Jamshed (33), 14th Mar. nglish tobacco merchants, and remarks that the 
English merchants could not have made a worse 

exhibition of their meanness than thus bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Secretary of State to tax Indian tobacco. The paper then proceeds to say that 
it was England who, moved with pity atthe lot of China, had made India 
suffer a great loss in revenue, and hence in all propriety it must be England 
_ ‘should undergo a little sacrifice. The paper then adds:—It becomes 
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: 


boast that it rules.India for the good of 
vain, & id that tod is not governed for the good of: the 
shin richment of the English factory owners. [The Jdm-e- 
als a-ankee ho remarks and ‘expresses a fear that any such 
‘on the part of Government would create a very bad impression in 
oats ofthe Indian public | and place a new weapon in the hands of tha 
| mies of Government.) 


Bia 7 45, We beg to record oat disapproval of a suggestion made by the 
meron nder Secretary for India as regards the levy o 
‘S crs Pages) Aon counteryailing duties on Indian tobacco. We would 
aes 44), 12th Mar. not have gbjected to any fresh duties on Indian 
ea - tobacco in the interests of the Indians themselves, 
‘but we certainly would not like the Indian pubiic to suffer inconvenience just 
a to benefit the tobacco merchant abroad. Should any new duties be imposed on 
1a ‘Indian tobacco we do not think Government would be materially benefited 
ee by it, Besides, the duties would be unpopular like the excise duty or cotton, 
and we would, therefore, ask our representatives in the Imperial Council to 
‘oppose the duties if they are brought forward for consideration. [The 
“Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar remarks. | 


i 46. “The Rs. 15,000 damages awarded in the first instance by. Mr. Justice 
1 Fletcher to Lala Lajpat Rai for defamation against 
Comments on the judg- the Englishman might perhaps have been a little bit 
ment in appeal in the tooheavy. But,to be sure,the reduction to one-tenth 
aoe Lajpat Rai defam- of that amount by the Appellate Bench of Justices 
| _ ‘Indu of Bombay (Ga) Woodroffe and Harrington is opposed to equity and 
15th Mar. " good conscience in so glaring a manner as to call for 
the loudest protest from all lovers of fair-play. The 
libel was as malignant as anything could be, and the defence was as 
disingenuous as no honourable publisher ever could possibly dare put in....... 
And. yet, the Appellate Judges only see in this an allegation ‘which bas 
not been proved’ and which denotes mere ‘vulgarity and bad taste’! The 
offending journal is asked to pay a damage ofa paltry Rs. 1,500. We suppose 
the journal has reason to chuckle over so sniall a cost for the advertisement it 
obtained.. ‘Thus a most pernicious example has been set to those Anglo- 
Indian scribes who make it a life’s business to wantonly defame Indians. 
With Mr. Justice Fletcher's original award of Rs. 15,000 damages, the people 
of India could find consolation in the thought that such evil-doers would get 
their desert-in the High Court. That consolation has been materially shaken 

by the decision of the Appellate Bench.” 


47. Sir Herbert Risley had explained, at the time of the introduction of 

the Press Act, that it was not intended to harass 

The Akhbdr-e-Is/dm loyal papers or to affect presses which were already 
and the eR P er wr in existence. But we have often experienced that 
WE, oo. : Gu; eoide 29)" Government hardly care to observe their oral state- 
13th Mar. ’ ments. It is areal hardship to find the local Gov- 
| ernment disregarding Sir Herbert’s statement and 
increasing the repressive character of the Act. This was illustrated in 
the Akhbdr-e-Isldm case. The paper has been in existence for the last seven- 
be . teen years and has ever been conducted with sobriety. It is considered a loyal 
Bs | | paper and has never been the object of any strong notice on the part of Gov- 
Fs ernment. Its case shows that even respectable papers are no longer secure. 
i. _At every step in repressive legislation by Government we are being assured 
that the innocent will not have to suffer and yet the Akhbdr-e-Islim’s case 
shows us how these assurances fail in practice, [The Gujardti complains that 
the new Act presses alike upon the innocent and the guilty, and declares that 
_the Magistrate’s order was based on an unwarranted construction of the pro- 


_ visions of the Act.] 


848, " “The Chief Pretend Magistzate enforces the depositing of security 
a akin: 6 in cases where, one would think, the Act, as framed, 
Grd intended exemption. . There was one case, where a 
Muhammadan merely changed the name of his’ press 


83: 


and had to pay up. Another case was ‘that of a Gujariti monthly which has: - 


dragged on a precarious existence for over. thirty years and had so little behind 
_ i. that the proprietor could: not furnish the necessary security, In neither 
case, we believe, was there any offence in the past recorded, or any likelihood 
of one being committed in the future. It was not for the purpose of harassing. 
poor innocents, while wealthier suspects risk a trifling security, that the Press 
Act was devised. These preventive laws are to a certain extent a means of 
dispensing with warrant and trial, and of taking security upon suspicion. 
instead of punishing upon conviction, One cannot, of course, appeal against 
the suspicion of executive authority, but repressive legislation defeats its own. 
objects when its penalties fall on the wrong parties.”’ 


*49, An East Khandesh correspondent writes to us as follows on 

| the subject of a recent sensation in that Dis- 
Police searches at trict:—“So far we the law-abiding and peaceful 
9 Taare (Hust Khan-  Gitizens of East Khandesh were under the impression 
OS (11), 20th that there were no bomb manufacturers or convert 
Mar. terrorists amongst us. But the other Gay we were 
disillusioned rather painfully by two searches that 

took place at Chalisgaon. The houses searched belonged to two _ pro- 
minent citizens of the town, who are sons of fairly high Government officials. 
The purpose of the search seems to be that lately our Collector, Mr. Simcox, 
received some anonymous letters containing threats to kill him. 
Some time back, the Collector was similarly informed that there was 
a conspiracy at Chalisgaon to manufacture bombs. That time the 
Police, of course, made thorough inquiries and concluded that the 
communication was simply malicious. But this was before the murder of 
Mr. Jackson and the recent letters of intimidation completely upset the 
Collector. He at once issued non-bailable warrants for the arrest of the 
two brothers whose house was searched. What information justified these 
watrants his advisers may know best. But the warrants charged the 
brothers with offences under sections 506 and 507, Indian Penal Code, both 


bailable offences. Still non-bailable warrants were issued. After a good deal — 


of reluctance and delay they were released on bail nearly four days after 
their arrest. But the fun of the whole thing lies in the fact that now the 
Police have traced the right culprit who has already made a confession before 
the local Magistrate, that it was he who wrote the letters of threat as well as. 
of the bomb conspiracy and he did it simply to satisfy a private grudge 
against another gentleman whose house was searched but who was not 
arrested. The moral of the whole sad episode is plain. Unscrupulous 
scoundrels can take advantage of the hasty temper of high Government 
officials to satisfy their private grudge. ‘The worst of it allis that Mr. Sim- 
cox, our popular Collector, who moves freely amongst all classes of people, is 
ever accessible to all, andis always well-meaning, should be hood-winked 
and influenced by malicious reports and advice.” 


90. “ There are various aspects and forms of forced labour prevalent in 

| the country. A few may be mentioned here. When 

All forms of forced a district or a sub-divisiona], or a police or any other 
labour prevalent in the Government officer is on tour in his district or 
country should be put @ Qivision, he requires a number of things got to be 
wig Ae of Bombay (8a) done for him, e.g., in the first place he requires to. 
18th Mar. ' ' pitch his tents and put in place the paraphernalia. 
Well, he gets labour free or almost so. If any coolie 

that happens to be at hand has the spirit of independence to refuse his free 
labours, he receives a few fisticuffs and kicks into the bargain, not to talk of 
foul abuse, at the hands of the village police or Havaldars. ‘Then in the next. 
place, the Sarkar’s representative must needs have fuel, Sutter, ghee, oil, 
hens, eggs and a number of such other things for. his kitchen department. 
He gets all these, if not altogether free, at nominal rates. Then, he has to 
break up his camp and to shiftit to a neighbouring taluka. He requires coolies. 
and carts and drivers to. remove his kit to the next camp. Does he, or the 
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Tal auih dikondions? We tend: not... if 
ai ‘note form of forced labour? It must bé: 
‘have got to be: dénein the interests of the 
he ‘Btate. t to pay for all the services rendered 
; a fa prey “& ‘system as prevails in India cannot be 
aretha hep 0; tiaras in the twentieth century and under the British flag. 
Pc, See it not be solerekan for a single day by white labourers. It ought not to. 
an efart British India either. Willsome Honourable Member of the Legisla« 
ge tive Council move a resolution in: the Council asking Government to abolish 
ae ae system of ‘ forced labour ’ in its entirety—pull it down root and branch ?” . 
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51. A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e- Jamshed complaining about 
a the hardships of passengers bound for Dharamtar 
BY, Complaints of want of (Kolaba). He says :—For fifteen days in the month 


lining accommodation at the steamers cannot reach the wharf. The pas:, 


“Died emshed Go) ith sengers have to get down about three or four miles 


Mar. away from the shore and have to make use of small 
: steam launches and fishing boats for landing. Then 
they have to walk across the muddy creek as the boats cannot carrv them to 
the shore on account of the creek being very muddy. Messrs. Killick Nixon 
& Co. should look into the matter and do something to reiieve the hardships 
of the passengers. Questions have very often been put in the Council, yet 
nothing has been done. We hope that our kind Collector, Mr. Kabraji, 
will move Governinent to get the creek dredged. If the creek is allowed to 
| remain in its present state, it is likely that steamers will cease to run to 
Dharamtar at no distant date and passengers for Alibag, Nagothna, Pen and 
other places will have to get down at Rewds. This would put them to great 
inconvenience and loss of time. : 


52. “The highest appointment open to an aspirant in the Revenue Depart- 

| ment in Sind is that of Deputy Collector. Although 

Alleged grievances of there are over 3 million souls inhabiting the 

ae a teat Collectors in province there are only 23 Such appointments, which 

3 are too inadequate for such a large population.......... 

E a aie (), o& mar., But even these appointments, few as they are, do 

: erie eS _ not fall exclusively to the lot of Sindis. They 
have besides of late lost all charm, and none cares for them.......... The 
reason is that no Sindi officer is now-a-days placed in the independent 
charge of a sub-division. ‘They are generally posted under Kuropean Assistant 
Collectors, with the result that the former cannot command as much respect 
ee and exercise as much power as even a Mukhtiarkar does. Sindi officers have 
L toserve for a very long time and have to acquire much experience before they 
rise to be Deputy Collectors. And as they belong to this province and possess 
intimate knowledge of the people there is no reason why they should not 
prove more useful to Government than young and inexperienced Civilians. 
However smart and intelligent the latter may be, they cannot come up to the 
standard of native officers. Therefore, to post these veteran officers under 
new Civilians will have no other effect than that of damping their spirits. 
Besides putting one sub-division under the charge of two high-paid officers in 
itself means an unnecessary tax on the purse of Government. It is 
certainly objectionable that an old and experienced officer of such a high 
grade as Deputy Collector should be made subordinate to one who, having 
finished his college career, has just entered service and has yet to pick up 
pene and acquire sufficient administrative ability to be fit for the 
post.......... The sole cause of such appointments lies in the circumstance 
. that the number of Civilians is daily increasing and as they will not accept any 
a — post, they are at the very start appointed Assistant Collectors....... 
me is no reason why no regard should be paid to the. interests of native 
Be officers who haive spent the best portion of their life in serving the Government, 
foe, ; ires that at least some deserving ‘native officers, if not all, should: 
with independent charge of ‘a sub-division.” _ | 
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bcd BBM The dity of Karichi Was eittvet at that stage in ite “developrient — 
id when it is of the utmost importante that great caré— 
Suggestion for the este and intelligent supervision ‘should be exercised over 
babmest of 98 Tmpeore- the growth of the town and especially is it essential 
gas 3h Danette (19) 14th that the housing of the ‘poor should be attended to: 
Wat. 7 vseeeeu0 Hithertothe local Government, the Military 
and the Municipality have worked more or less in- 
dependently, with not wholly satisfactory results, and in our opinion this 
division of authority and interest should no longer be permitted, but. an 
Improvement Trust, similar to that of Bombay, -should be established for 
Karachi, consisting ‘of members representing the different interests, in 
whose hands alone authority should be placed.” 


Legislation. 


04. “ The public will have no hesitation in endorsing the reply which 
the Improvement Trust has given to Government 
Comments on the Bom- with reference to the proposed Town Planning Bill. 


bay City Improvement Bombay’s needs require to be studied by themselves 


Trust's reply to Govern- ond with special regard to its own requirements; 
ment re the proposed 


Town Planning Til and it may be hoped, therefore, that Government 
Jam-e-Jamshed (33), Will sec the reasonableness of the proposition sub- 
19th Mar., Eng. cols. mitted to them in the Trust's reply. The require- 


ments and conditions of the city and the suburban 
areas are not the same; and Government will themselves acknowledge that 
it would not be in the interest of progress and improvement to confound 
the requirements of the two by legislating on merely general grounds. There 
would be an endless amount of confusion and, worse than confusion, 
irritation.” 


Railways. 


09. The Railway authorities are deaf to the complaints of the public. 
The Wadhwan Junction Station is a very important 
Grievances of passen- one; still, it does not boast ofa platform. Great diffi- 
gers on the R.-M. culty is consequently experienced by the passengers in 
vere A . boarding trains and loadingor unloading their luggage. 
ithiadwar and Mahi Ast 
Kdntha Gazette (76), “8 there is no proper arrangement, the passengers 
13th Mar. very often take the wrong train. Coolies have to be 
| paid heavily for transferring goodsfrom one train to 
another. All this trouble is caused owing to there being no platform at the 
station. The officers in charge of the station are fully aware of the difficulties 
of the public; and still they do not report matters to the authorities. At no 
station between Ahmedabad and Wadhwan excepting Viramgaum is there 
anything like a platform. Consequently, not only have the peopleto put up 
with difficulties but to risk their limbs and lives when travelling by the railway. 
It is nearly fifty years since the R.-M. Railway was opend. It speaks ill 
of its management when it is remembered that the convenience of the 
public is never attended to by the managers. It is hoped that those 
concerned will pay attention to the grievances of the passengers. 


Municipalities. 


06. We have now and again given expression to the dissatisfaction felt 

by the people of Umreth (Kaira) in the matter of ove 

Municipal administration of the town. But the 

waskihak stoiaiuneetin authorities have not'as yet looked into the matter. . 
of Umreth (Kaira). The dirt in the village is heaped on its outskirts in 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi such a manner that anybody wishing to breathe pure 
Kdnitha Gazette (76), and fresh air outside the village is unable to do so 
13th Mar. because of the horrible smell emitted by the heaps 
of dirt. That is- not all. All. sort of filthy rubbish 

is always found lying around the dharamshdla and the public tank. It is 
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Alleged harshness of 

Government in recovering 

loans advanced to Téluk- 
dars. . 

Kdthidwdér and Mahi 

Kdntha Gazette (76), 13th 
Mar. 
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Native States. 


57. Government are acting high-handedly in idreing the Talukdars to 


re-pay under any circumstances the loans granted 
to them atthe time of the last great famine and 
during the subsequent lean years. Their action 
in forcing the Talukdars to take loans from them 
and in throwing upon them -part of the expenses 
incurred in respect of Government famine works is 
thoroughly unjust. For, not only were the wishes of 
the Télukdars not consulted before opening these 


works which have only proved to be white elephants to them, but even the 

accounts of the expenses incurred thereon have not been shown to them. ‘They 

are kept in total darkness about everything concerning these forced vardds 

which are exacted with great strictness. Even the agreements which the 

Tdélukdars, were forced to make with Government for these vardds are 

aia conveniently ignored, and the moveables of the debtor-Talukdars are attached. 

We earnestly request Government to show as much liberality to the Kathiawar 
Taélukdars as they have shown in the case of the famine works in Palanpur. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 23rd March 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1910.) 
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~ man ; 82, 


17 | Railway Times... «| Do. eee | Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


18 | St. Xavier’s College! Do. soo seve} Quarterly . —...| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... 0 os) ase 
Magazine, ) 


19 | Sind Gazette —_..... ---| Karachi... -++| Daily oes ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Kuropean;44_... eee 500 


20 | Sind Journal _ ..-| Hyderabad --| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 - 
_ Amil); 42. 


21 | Sind Times oe | Karachi... .«-| Bi-weekly ... oe Khanchand Ré&humal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ...  ...| Quarterly ... _—...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... ws. 400 
| Quarterly. | : 


Anawuo-GusaRa’TI. 


23 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ... -++| Daily sae ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40... 1,500 


24 | Apakshapat + evs] SuraG = ass wee] Weekly ... —...| Bi Manek, wifeof Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha-|  5(0 4 

‘| didli ; PArsi ; 80. aan 
we = oe | Maganl4l Raéj4ram send: Hindu (Rrah-} 1,000 
min); 41. 


26 | Broach Mitrd .. +| Broach... «| Do, ad ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
) , ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 


25 | A'rya Prakash... ---| Bombay «ee es Be 


27 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad | Do. se s.| Narotamdds Prdnjiwandés Shethna; Hindu| 1,000 ae 

28 | Deshi Mitr& oo §«=—s ewe] Surat ee ee: OAS i mae KikA4bhai ; Hindu (Shréwai Ba- 1,400 “ai i. 
eh af nla 37. - See A 
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Shri Sayéji Vijay ... 


~ Asaro-Mana’ren 


Duyinoday’ ee 
Dnyin Prakish pe 


Indu Prak4sh “°... 


Réshtramat ie: 


Subodh Patrika ... 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
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Do, “eee 
Do, eee 
Rajkot ane 
Do, ack 
Bom bay « *.. 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Baroda .:. 
Surat oak 
Bombay ... 
Poona 008 
Bombay ... 
Do. A 
Poona aad 
Bombay .... 
Do. si 
Do. si 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Kardchi (Sind) 
Lérk4na (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Bombay ... 
Baroda * %ebe 
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Daily os 

| Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly. ... 
Daily cee 
Weekly .... 
Weekly... 
Daily ose 
Weekly... 


Do. oes 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 

Da: wal 

Sees 
Weekly... 

Do, ove 

Do. eee 

Do, eee 

Do. see 
Weekly  «. 


yb 

...| B. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... ok 

...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 81; and 
Abdul Vahabkhin Ghul4m Rasul ; 3 ae 
Muhammadans. 

.».| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24, 

..-| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Ami) ; 82 ... 

..;| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 

...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 85... 

...| samatmal Lalchand ; 87... ove ond 

...| Kashinath Nageshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Bréh- 
man); 40. 

. 


iJ. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40 ... a. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi ; 50 


Pirozshéh Jéhdingir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84, 


Frdmji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... ses 
Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oe ove 
Jamnadas Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
J ehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi ; 43. 


Maneklal Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... 000 ees 
Rov. Tukaram ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34 
Do. do. oes 


Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Dat tatraya Vishnu Apte, B. A.; ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman). 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brdhmin) ; 80. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 


1, 


. ~< the » ee 
Dahyabhai Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu a 


2,000 


1,200 
4,200 


4,200 


200 


660 
2,500 


2,700 


1a Vi. Rey ee 
Jit ees A 


61 
62 


67 


*79 


98 


GouyaRa’TI, 
Akhbér-e-Islim ..,. ...| Bombay... ++»| Daily cee 
Amrit Mani oe .| Rajkot... e+} Quarterly ... 
Baroda Gazette ...  ...| Baroda... o.| Weekly  ... 
Bharat Jivan ee »-| Bombay... .-»| Monthly ... 
Bharat Vijaya ooo} Baroda = ax. seo] Weekly = ave 
Bombay Samachar .-| Bombay ..a »++| Daily ove 
Broach Samachar -| Broach ..| Weekly . 
Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad .-| Monthly . 
Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay soc] WWOGRIY ode 
Din Mani ... .| Broach Do. 
Gujarat... ee . Nadidd (Kaira) Do. eee 
Islam Gazette »..| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ee 
State). 
Jain Vijaya ove .| Bombay Do. oot 
Kaira Times. .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. - 
Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira eee Do. eee 
Kathidwar and Mahi/ Sddra Do. - 
Kantha Gazette. 
Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. 200 
Khabardar .| Bombay Do. ‘ 
Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad Do. , 
Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi- renely ‘ 
Navsari Patrika -| Navsari as “W eckly 
Navsari Prakash ... Do. «| Do. 
Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ove 
Praja Mitra ove .| Karachi Bi-Weekly 
Praja Pokar oe .| Surat eve .»-| Weekly 
Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad Do. eve 
_ Advertiser. 
rere aes sae oo) Bombay ase ee.| 1 ri-Monthly 
Satsang ... ee .| Surat ose eee Weekly ove 
Satya Vakta eee ---| Bombay ... Pe Fortnightly 
Shakti ose see eos} Surat ove ove Weekly °° 
Surat Akhbér ... «| Baroda eves] DOs as 
Swadesh Mitrs ...  ...|Karéchi .. 9...) Dov ane 
Udbodhan ... ose ...| Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... 
Vasant .. ove ove Do. «| Do.- ove 
Hinvt. 
‘Bharat ... she «| Bombay ... oo) Weekly  ... 
Madhukar son cco Oe oe »--| Monthly ... 
Shri Venkateshvar and Do eee (he Weekly ove 


~] 


sont 


ol 


.| Kazi Isméil K4zi Muhammad ; 
.| Javerbhai 
.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia) 
; Ardeshir ‘Dinsha Gandhi ; 
.| divanl4l Amarshi 
.| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
.| N4thdlal Rangildds (Bania). 

.| Fulchand Bapuji; 


.| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméali 


.| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 
Motilal Chhotdél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45 
.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


.| Abdul Vaéhed Haji 
.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru 
.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Neoorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 
d Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; 
| Hirélél Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shriméli| 


, Manilél Chhabar4m Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 


_ Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ue 
.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 
‘Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


‘er iP a wed gv, te 
+s 4%. Noronha ; Portuguese; 85 = wee wns] 


' 


Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45.. | 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Dadadbhéi Patel; Hindu) 
(Patiddr) ; 39. 
Dayabhai Ramchandra. Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
Brahman) ; 28. 


— Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B. A.; : 


Parsi ; 
Parsi ; 53 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Bania) ; 33. 


Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 80; 
Muhammadans (Memons), 


Bania) ; 27. 
Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 

Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Prdnvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 


Parekh ; 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Parsi 48 


Bania) ; 28. 


Brahmin) ; 43. 

.| Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
Keshavlal Harivithaldis ; Hindu (Daés| 
Shrimali Bania) ;.44. . 

Manvantrai Madanréi Réyit ; Hindu) 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; | 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 


“LD. B.; Hindu. 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; | 


30. 


Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bribiin) | 


40, 
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 Shankripe Geatyis Bannan Bind 150 


x 7 soe Ub ; 

Prstsgiges Blade Nacioen -Mutélik Desai ; Hinds 1,000: 
* | (Vaishnav Brdhman); 86. 

ee o| K. B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


man); 25, 
ih dee. DO, etal Ge ~¥ Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb-| 500 
ish sors te | man); 42, 
..{ Dhérwir ... «| Do.  .«\ «| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
é x Ioka Bandhu .... «| Do, bas a ie: sis .../ Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 25C 
Riker . (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. : 
ae 204 | Rasik Ranjini __... .--| Gadag (Dhérwir)...| Do. eos ...| Gaurishankar Rampras4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Reyes, es teeta . | Brdéhman); 44. 
et Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon ... conf WOGKIY ccs. - ove ponese — 
306 | A’rydvart ... ose »»»| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. eee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh),. vedi Brihman) ; 58. 


107 | Bakul ove ove .»-| Ratndgiri ... | Do. eve ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 


81. ‘ 
308 | Bhadla die ace ++»| Poona seb »..| Published thrice a| Bha4skar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;) 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


: Se | | 
109 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... -»-| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


| 110 | Belgaum Samachar --| Belgaum ... ove] Weekly = ace ..-| Hari Bhikaji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 
- 44, 


111 | Ohandraként ... _ ...| Ohikodi (Belgaum).} Do. ws ase} Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; MHindul 100 
8 | . (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 42. 


112 | Chandroday& ove «| Chiplun  (Ratné-| Do. ace ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 150 
' giri), Brahman); 44. 


; 118 | Chikitsak ... ove .--| Belgaum ... pa: an one ...| 44) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi ; 35. 


e | 114 | Deshkdlvartman ... ee.| urandol ... oes Do, eee eee aaa said 
“i : 1181 Dharmas ... sa «| Wai (Satara) | Monthly ... ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 
% Bie 116 | Dhérwar Vritt__... ---| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... coe] Be ma Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brédh- 450 
ie es man) ; 33. 
a 117 | Dinbandhu ove «| Bombay ... seek: Mae nee ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 
| aS 118 | Dnyd4n Chakshu ... »+-/ Poona ove ‘eRe eee .... Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
a. Brahman) ; 50. 
119 | Dny4n Ségar . ... _—....| Kolhdpur... _—...|. “Do. «| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 300 
a | Brahman) ; 44. 


120 | Itihd4s Sangraha ... ooo DO. see ...| Monthly .. ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Pfdrasnis; Hindu} 1,000 
Mee | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
121 | Jagaddédarsh ove -»-| Ahmednagar --| Weekly  . ...| KAshinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
= pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
122 | Jagad Vritt .—=si«.. e+-| Bombay ... ee} Do, oe ove] BLE. Gordon & Co. 500 


(Poona ..  ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Krishnd4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 
++| Do. ove »-.| Weekly... ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 10,000 


3 Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
-»-| Sholapur _... wl! Do eee ...| Govind Nardyan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman) ; 51. 


| Bombay... ...| Monthly ose = ene| Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdéhman) ; 84, 


.»-| Poona 3 oe) Weekly +4, Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


inl De ais aed ve  oee| Krishnéji_ Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
re Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36, 


Belgaum ... .-.| Weekly. yp Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 


i in Moti cherso Bréhman) ; 45. 
baaeAe (bie days ters, ‘ 
_— Samdéchér_... Pérola (East Khin- Fortnightly ...| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu 1,000 
desh). | ; (Yajurvedi Brébmén) ; 29. 


ia thors wee 
81. ian Vaibhav - eee] Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly .w  «..| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindul _600 
" Fi k f ipfeed Witp-iy pugs ey | desh). ng : (Deshasth Braéhman) ; ’ 42, 


oo ne 3 Catt ce . 


| Brdhman) ; 35, 


sd 


 Manatrai—concluded: | < 
- 482 | Madbuker. ns om) eet Belgamm cave’ ~ on] Weekly = ave) e-| Janépdan . Nardyan Reikarn|; Hind Q16 
‘ raswat Selkenam) : 82. 
188 | Mahérdshtra Vritt my ee vale gabe rr a Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-| | 800 
° 4 
134 | Moda Vritt ove »--| Wai (Satdra) «| Do. ove ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan; 100 
Brdhman) ; 29. ! 
135 | Mumbaj Punch .., .| Bombay ... Do. . eve pe ee Bee et ogee 6 
186 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. eee .| Daily ove .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
Chitpaéwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
i 87 Mumbai Vaibhav ee Do. . Weekly eee ' Do. do . 2,000 
138 | Mumukshu ove .| Poona Do. .| Lakshuman Radmchandra Padangdrkar;; 1,500 
’ Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
189 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik eee Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shold4-| Weekly... .| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brdhman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhaét ... oe .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B.A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-) Weekly .| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati... eee .| Kolhapur ... Do. ove ...|Bhéu Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakdsh ... oe | Satdra = are sol =O. eee ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
145 | Pratod = ase ove .--| Isl4mpur ... Do, i ee eae ° ove 
146 | Pudhéri ... ove | Barod@&®  .. Do. ove «».| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
- shani Brahman) ; 32, 
147 | Rashtrabodh eee .| Poona Monthly ... .| Hari Raghunaéth Bhagvat 800 
148 | Rdshtramat oe: -| Bombay ... Weekly .. | Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
pawan Brahma...) ; 49. 
{ 
149 | Rashtrodaya ove »»-| Poona Monthly ... | 8. 2 Damle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brabh- 200 
man); 30. 
150 | Samdlochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30. 
i 
151 Sarika eee eee eee Bombay eee . Monthly eeeece eee 
152 | Satyi Shodhak ... -| Ratnagiri ... | Weekly =... .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya... -|Sholapur ... Do. pee .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
154 | Shol4pur Samachar Do. wet Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50.. 400 
155 | Shri Saydji Vijay -| Bombay ... Do. eee ..|\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Sdavlardm Yande; ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. ove ---| Monthly ... ...| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shahu ove eee] Satara ase ooo] Weekly = ane »-.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
| Brdhman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak ... «| Do, nee Do. ee .| Dattadtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... eee -| Pen (Koldba) Do. os .| Naérdyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| : wan Brahman) ; 50. 
160 | Sudharak ... vee ---| Poona nee Do. one .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 |Sumant ... ose -| Karad (Satdra) Do. ee .| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; 3 Hindu} 100 
. (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brdhman) ; 35. 
162 | Vichéri_... vee -»-| Karwar (Kdnara) ...|) Thricea month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
163 | Vijayee Mahratta... ---| Kolhapur ... eos] Weekly ave ---| Bhujangrao T. $Gdekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
164 | Vinod ove ove « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ---| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
; (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ‘| Bombay / +. «| Monthly ... -+-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
166 } Vrittasdr... © = ae eee} Wai (Satara) ooo] Weekly = ave -»-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
167 | Vyd4paén_... ove ---| Poona ove «| Do. ove .»-| Nana Dédaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C - 
man) ; 42. 
168 | Warkari ... .... «+! Pandharpur sind Fortnightly ..-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitptwan 800 
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Sokkur (Sind ve] Weekly 4. «..| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
i ) madan (Abro) ; 24. 


paSE Sas “e Me 2) Ldrkhdna (Sind) eee Do. eee eee ae ie Se Tahilsing > Hinda 700 
; : & , ka bi ad ‘ ' (Kha ri ; . 


eos” wes} EAY@erabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... .+.| Lekhraj Tilokchand:; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
a ‘ 

«+  eee| Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly... .».| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
Pati 

ote .»«| Shikdrpur (Sind) ...; Do. see ».-| Chelar4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


48. 
i :  Urspv, | 
176 Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh, 1,200 
ne & | . , + Dehlavi; Muhammadan-; 55. 


177 | Kashful Akhbér ... sth Bes) ise «4 =$Doi: ote ved Munshi Mahamad Yusat--Nézim-¢ Muham-| eee 
| ) 
Do 


S178 | Sultdn-vl-Akhbér ste j . ~—s we Daily ~=—S SS ws| Hakim Mahomed Abdul-Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 


Gozarna’t1 anD Hrxpr. 


W9\Jain .. .. | .«.| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...|Bhagubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 


‘ (Shd4wak Bania) ; 37. 
180 | Jain Mitra des -| Do, sie ...| Monthly ... a Sital Prasdd Jain... ie in a eee 
R Mana‘ret anp Ka’NaREsE ' 
181 | Chandrika ... ese’ ove} DAGalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... .--| Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu - (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35, 


Noys:—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


—printed in italics. 
: » B. The names of N ayn are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets the name. 5 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hi or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3 = u in gun) ‘is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


. been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


= Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark-over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
bitisiiskoe are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. — 
| ENGLISH. : 
1a | Argus cco §©=0sovesSstiétsew/ BOM’ «| Weekly ... «| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 eee 500 : 
81 |Induof Bombay... ...| Do. .. «| Daily  ... | D&modar Ganesh Pédhye; Hindu| 2,000 
- (Karahéida Brahmin) ; 50, 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. 
39a | Rdéshtramat ove »-| Bombay ... eee} Daily eve oe occece > 
ANGLO-MARATHI, 
45a | Indu of Bombay ... ...| Bombay». -es| Daily ove eon seine it 
GUJARATI. " 
704 | Garjana ... pi ««e| Ahmedabad .--| Weekly... .-.| Shankerl4él Naéthjibhéi ; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34, 
904 | Sourdshtra eee -»-| Amreli ae ae? 7 nan wie sonene oe 
MARATHI, 
1094 | Bharat Mata ve ...| IslAmpur ... ... Fortnightly vi waive ae | 
1134 | Chitramaya Jagat | Poona oe ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi a6 ee pa 
1194 | Indu Prakash _... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily eee ...| Damodar Ganesh Paédhye; Hindu (Kara-| 2,000 ' 
hdéda Brahmin); 50, | 
1584 


Sitaraye Hind ©... woe) DAtATA wa ooo] Weekly eee es-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 


The Editor of Nos. 11 and 128 is Narsinha Chintéman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brdhman). . i 
No. 46 has been split up into two dailies, viz., Indu of Bombay and Indu Prakdsh from the 24th January 1910, | 
The present Editor of No. 56 is Vishindds Panjdinmal; Hindu, 

The Editor of No. 105 is Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brahmin) ; 50; 200. 


The Editor of No. 114 is Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brahmin); 36; 150; the paper is irregularly 
published. 


Nos. 123, 129 and 135 have ceased to exist, 
The Editor of No. 145 is Ganesh Ramchandra KashAalkar, 
The Editor of No. 148 is the same as that of No. 47. 
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Politics and the J Publio Administration. 


» Fae “ Though the ‘Honourable Mr. i> sage withdrew his oss ree - 
Co ory primary education, the object with whic 
ee Se eee ere heded beeht it. before the Tismartia Legislative’ 
ourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
resolution in the Imperial Council may be taken as~gained. The Government 
Council on compulsory promised to consider “all that the several members 
primary education. had urged, but it could not go further and promise to 
Indian Spectator (7), appoint a Commission, for the speakers had not 
26th Mar.; Jdm-e-Jam- suggested any definite questions to be referred to the 
ney (33), 24th Mar., King. Commission, nor had the Government considered 
re what questions might be referred to it.......... We 
entirely commend the spirit in which Mr. Gokhale approaches this very 
difficult subject—it is the spirit of the practical statesmen and not of the 
doctrinaire. He will be satisfied if the Government will make a beginning as 
early as possible and in places where public opinion is ripe for the experiment, 
and will gradually work up towards the goal........ The non-official members 
who spoke were, irrespectively of creed and community, so far in sympathy 
with his proposal that the Government could easily perceive which way the 
wind blew........... After the remarks that fell from Sir Harvey Adamson, we 
may be almost sure that a beginning will be made at no distant date. Apart 
from the question of cost, which is by no means’ the principal difficulty, the 
right and the safe procedure seems to be to empower'the Municipalities and Local 
Boards to launch the experiment whenever they think fit in their respective 
jurisdictions without any pressure from Government. To curb excessive 
and inconvenient zeal on the part of the ‘self-governing bodies, the Govern- 
ment may even disallow the measure where it evokes opposition from a large 
number of persons, whether or not they form a majority of the local population. 
The autonomous Municipalities and Local Boards must be able to determine 
what they can accomplish without stirring up serious discontent. The Local 
Governments must already have informally consulted prominent Indians before 
submitting their replies to the Government of India. We are not sure if the 
Municipalities.and Local Boards have been formally consulted. Formal opinions 
submitted by them will enable the Government to feel the pulse of the 
country better than a Commission, which examines witnesses that are not in 
all cases responsible for the conduct of any self-governing public body. In 
previous discussions of the subject we have deprecated rigid laws and ideal 
curricula to diffuse primary education among the people. Compulsion will have 
to be tempered by iiberal exemptions. In certain localities whole tribes may 
have to be exempted. The people must first know that the Sarkar expects 
every parent to give his boys, if not also his girls immediately, the benefit of 
elementary education, and is willing to bear the cost. Parents should not be 
put to too much inconvenience by requiring the attendance of the boys away 
from their homes when their presence at home or in the fields may be neces- 
sary to keep the family alive. The curricula should also be simple and suited to 
the requirements of the particular class from which the children are drawn.’ 
[The Jam-e-Jamshed seems to think that the time has not yet arrived for 
cone Parry education in India and that the people may take the compulsion ~ 
amiss. . 


*2. “There is no.feature of British rule in this country so altogether 
Nitais Geetet Rivas unsatisfactory as the very slow progress made in 
(6), 27th Mar. regard to the education of the masses. The Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale furnished a few comparative 
statistics to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, which are of painful interest. 
.eeseeeee Nobody denies that the conservatism of the people has to a 
considerable extent stood in the way of greater educational progress. But 
the enormous disproportion between the rates at which expenditure in other 
departments has increased as compared with the very slow increase in the 
educational grant unmistakably shows that the apathy of Government in regard 
to education has been not less than the apathy of the people.......... We have 
no doubt that even these meagre results comparé favourably with the state of 
things in pre-British times. But it will not do to be contented with being 
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minis 2 of the péek, ‘eibe expecially icons any 
rete ne lative nace t the resent ' y has shown itself more keenly alive to 
oe the im we ce of pass educatio -sdministratorsof British India....... 
ce The Governme Mr. Gokhale’s resolution 
. 8 | te ood. te sut the C anceratls Sir ierey Adamson very carefully guarded 
. himself fro: ‘evan a suggestion of repudiation of the responsibility in regard 
to imass. education which: most civilised States have accepted and of which 
it was the main object cf Mr. Gokhale’s resolution to get a definite acceptance 
from Government. On the whole, therefore, the debate has been of very 
great service to the cause of progressive administration. It means that the 
main difficulty in the way of adopting'a practical scheme of mass education 
no longer exists.......... We ought not to conclude this article without a 
word of recognition of the admirable spirit in which the Government of India 
have approached the question of the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal 
and the other questions brought forward by non-official members. It is 
generally felt that to Lord Minto’s own personal influence’ and example the 
country is indebted for this most happy outcome. We may hope that it will 
continue long after Lord Minto’s departure as one of the great results of 
his momentous regime.” 
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*3. “Though the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution in the Imperial 
eer Council regarding the making of elementary educa- 
beat ne oe 9), 27th tion free and compulsory throughout the country 
ane and the appointment of a Commission of officials 
and non-officials in connection therewith was withdrawn by the mover, his 
own eloquent, earnest and persuasive speech, as also the debate .which 
followed it, have done much to clear the ground and to facilitate the progress 
of that most important problem. It is notorious that there is & dense mass 
of the darkness of ignorance pervading this country.......... Our educational 
‘policy makes for only a snail’s pace and one chief difficulty is the inevitable 
lack of funds. Even Mr. Gokhale was not hopeful about the favourable 
reception of his resolution. He was more anxious to get Government to 
recognise the urgency of taking a step in the direction of free and compulsory 
education, however short and hesitating the step may be........... Looking to 
the tremendous importance of the problem and the difficulties that have to be 
surmounted in tackling it, Mr. Gokhale ouly moved that a mixed commission 
of officials and non-officials be appointed at an early date to frame definite pro- 
posals . The sincerity of purpose, the practical common-sense, the modera- 
tion of the statement and the sweet reasonableness which marked Mr. Gokhaie’s 
speech were bound to convince thé most prejudiced mind, and though his 
resolution was opposed by official members such as Sir Harvey Adamson, 
Sir Harold Stuart and Mr. Orange, he was able to draw an assurance on 
behalf of Government that his suggestions would be -carefully examined, and 
on this he withdrew his resolution. Under the present constitution ot the 
Council, there was not the least prospect of the resolution being adopted. 
Mr. Gokhale said he would be satisfied if the Government undertook to 
examine the whole question in a sympathetic spirit at an early date. Whatever 
Mr. Gokbale’s hopes of getting a sympathetic treatment of the problem at the 
hands of Government, it does not appear likely from the arguments of the official 
members that. the question will be dealt with at an early date in the way in 
which he wishes, and his remark that the question would come up again and 
again before the ‘Council till it was carried to a successful issue, though it indi- 
cates his sturdy faith in the cause, also betrays a vague anxiety i in the matter. 
But from the assurance given by Government, we may hope to have a definite 
and a favourable pronouncement made on the subject by this time next year. 
Sir Harvey Adamson, who followed Mr. Gokhale, opposed his resolution on the 
ground that a commission could not be sent roving through the country to 
search in the dark for the solution of a grave and difficult administrative 
problem before the matter had been seriously considered by the Government 
of India itself. That Government, he said, sympathised with the object of 
the wider diffusion of primary education, and Mr. Gokhale’s proposal to remit 
fees in primary schools was referred in 4906 to the various local Governments 
for opinion. The majority among the latter were not willing to sacrifice fees 
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and suggested instead, the steady and gradual expansion of old schools and 
the creation of new ones at such rate of progress as the financial conditions of 
the country might warrant. This means that local Governments are not 
willing to leave their old groove and cast off their hide-bound conservatism. 
seeeeeeee Sir Harvey Adamson contended that secondary and University 
education, as also other things besides education, were making loud calls for 
funds, and he could not see how new taxation could be imposed in a country 
so poor ag India. It is curious to find that this plea of poverty is trotted out 
only when popular demands for education and such other reforms are 
concerned, but in other cases such as the construction of railways, and larger 
military and even civil expenditure this poverty is conveniently forgotten and 


some people go the length of even questioning the truth of the statement 
that India is poor.” 


4. “ Education is the mission of the educated classes of the country and 
Oriental Review (19) is the surest way to achieve national progress. The 
03rd Mar. ’ realisation of this truth has not yet dawned upon our 
people, and the motion of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 

in the Imperial Legislative Council for the introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education would be considered to have achieved its aim if it awakens 
a sense of responsibility on this point. Mr. Gokhale’s motion, of course, pressed 
upon the Government to adopt a certain course, but the chief preliminary is 
national awakening. A mere acceptance by the Government of the proposal 
would not amount to much without the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
people, not only co-operation but self-help and earnest initiative. If the 
people are resolved to have education more and more, the Government cannot 
choose but accede to their demands and make the necessary provision. Mem- 
bers of the Government can only put forth the lame excuse of the reform 
being opposed to the wishes of the people and being revolutionary in its 
tendencies only because atruly national educational movement is not in. 
OVIGENCE......000. Side by side with this duty of the people there is the duty 
of the Government to which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale drew his attention so 
strongly andremarkably. His speech was a succinct summary of all the argu- 
ments for the cause of compulsory primary education and was backed up by 
Statistics.......... Mr. Gokhale even did not hope that his proposal would be 
accepted by the Government. He proposed as a first step in the direction that 
a Commission should be appointed to inquire into the matter. - Almost all 
the non-official members supported this suggestion, which was abruptly 


brushed aside by the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson and the Honourable 
Sir Harold Stuart.” 


*9. ‘Judging by its full text, we think- the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
Oe ee ; made a very effective speech on the question 
ech AD, BU oe primary education. Nothing could be more 
dignified than the introductory remarks in which 
he claimed that the time was long past when any one could seriously contend 
that the bulk of human beings were made for physical labour only, and that 
even the faint light of rudimentary knowledge was not for them......... 
Mr. Gokhale next proved by figures that India was at the foot of the ladder 
so far as the percentage of pupils attending primary schools was concerned. 
The study of the figures of expenditure on education was equally dis- 
COUTRAIDE bo ic0cs 0c wow there are only two ways of remedying this situation ; 
one is for the State to increase its expenditure on education for which it 
surely shou!d need no compulsion from any one; and the second remedy 
is to compel the :parents of the children of a school-going age to send them to 
school. In India we are being subjected to compulsion in so many other 
matters that compulsion in this one matter would not mean anything for those 
who may be subjected to it. Moreover, it would be the only kind of com- 
pulsion which has 1 chance of being appreciated by and beneficial to the 
people.” 


6. ‘‘The speech which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale made in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, last week, in favour of 

*Kaiser-i-Hind (33),27th free and compulsory education in India was an 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Dnydn effective answer to those who hold that there is no 
Prakdsh (14), 2ist Mar. — statesmanship. among Indians and that Indian 
reas ) publicists are purely doctrinaire politicians; given to 
con 2745—4 
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sing mere copy-book platitudes. without any. regard forthe practical 
s of the qu stion . the r disc sent ae he fonourable_ the Home 
behalf of Government, promised, the Honourable 
ution careful gpomaeration of his. suggestions, . and 
a for the time” being no definite expression of the views.of Govern- 
ent hag been secured, we shall not despair of this great question receiving 
at: heir he nds that practical sympathetic treatment if deserves in the interests 
80 Many of India’s benighted population.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
t Government do really desire to introduce free and compulsory educa- 
4 tion in India, they can easily remove the difficulties in its way. They can 
_ @¥aw up a programme for the purpose just as in the qase of railway and 
irrigation projects, and bring it gradually into force. It is alleged that 
there will be discontent amongst the people if Government introduce 
compulsory education. This can be prevented by entrusting the duty to 
Municipalities and Local Boards. In England too there is no direct com- 
pulsion in the matter of education, Municipaiities and Town Council; being 
authorised by law to make education compulsory only in case public opinion 
favours the step. | 


e x 
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7. The fate the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on free and 
compulsory education has met with is deplorable, 

Bombay Samdchdr (66), but not disappointing. The discussion on the 
98rd Mar.; Sdnj Varta- subject has at least been efiective in suggesting 
mdn (40), 22nd Mar.; remedies for the manifold difficulties which are 
Jam-e-Jamshed (33), 22nd said to come in the way of Government. It 
Mar. appears from the statements made on their behalf 
that the opinions of various local Governments 

and administrations have already been invited upon the subject, and 
that except two all the rest have expressed themselves against making 
elementary education free and compulsory. These opinions, we doubt not, 
must supply sufficient material to Government for undertaking a thorough-going 
inquiry into the subject as suggested by the Honourable member. Undue 
importance seems to have been attached by the Indian Government to two 
reasons which prevent them from acceding to the Honourable member’s 
request. One is that the cost of the undertaking would be abnormal, and 
considering the low depth of poverty to which the Indian people have sunk 
it is not safe to enhance the taxation. ‘I'he second reason is that the 
authoritative declaration making elementary education compulsory will cause 
an undesirable amount of opposition. We cannot subscribe to the Govern- 
ment view of both these matters. Recent events have shown how illiterate 
and ignorant persons have been worked upon by secret wire-pullers and have 
easily been duped into believing the wildest rumours regarding the motives 
and intentions of Government. This trouble is far more serious than 
any that the authorities may apprehend as likely to be stirred up by their 
making primary education free. and compulsory. In case, however, 
any opposition is set up by the Indians it would certainly be not of that 
violent and rash character which has cost so many valuable lives. No harm 
can come to Government in putting up with such opposition for a time. 
Again, if the Indian Government want to steer clear of such difficulties, 
there is Mr. Gokhale’s project which lays down that primary educa- 
< tion may be made free and compulsory in those districts only where 
the Municipalities or the Local Boards concerned desire the change. The 

recent alterations in the constitution of Municipalities have made these 

bodies sufficiently representative and the unanimity of their voice would 

be a fair indication of the general feeling. As regards the question of 
expenditure, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale has suggested so many ways and 

means that we fail to understand why any one of them could not find favour 

with Government. Under these circumstances it is really regrettable 

4 that the Government of Lord Minto should have declined to accept this 
useful proposal. Anyhow they have been pleased to promise that the 

matter would be considered in the light of the discussion in Council. 

ae We wish that in order to strengthen the hands of the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale resolutions on similar Ifnes would be- brought before the 
a. oe various provincial Councils. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes ‘in a similar 
me strain. The Jdm-e-Jamshed is pessimistic about any real good accruing 
from the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution and declares that unless 
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the - difficulties: in the path of comptlisory’ education are completely: 
removed, there is no likelihood of its gaining favour with the masses.. 
In view of the depletion of the Indian Exchequer, it considers the burden 
that would be thrown on it in case the resolution is acted upon as unbearable 
and out of all proportion to the benefits to be derived therefrom. It further 
observes that the Honourble Mr. Gokhale would-have done well in desisting 
from making an appeal to Government for an enhancement in the salt tax. 
The paper, however, thinks that the Honourable :.member’s demand fora 


joint Commission of inquiry would facilitate any action Government may 
intend to take in the matter. | 


8. “The almost unanimous acceptance of the new Press Act by the 
Reformed Council at its very first meeting clearly 
| indicated the spirit in which the elected non-official 
Alleged want of confi- element was prepared to meet Government in these 
dence shown by Govern- times of general unrest. We were then sure that 
—_ byes —— > oe Government also would in return take the elected 
Tap iis Tai: ' © members and with them the whole Indian commu- 
Praja Bandhwu (38), Bity into confidence, and would not do acts which 
20th Mar., Eng. cols. would make right-minded persons doubt the since- 
rity of Government's purpose in establishing the 
enlarged Councils. But any one who has closely 
followed the Budget. debate must have seen how Government in the teeth 
of almost united opposition of the elected element carried their programme 
of enhanced taxation ‘as if the voice of the representatives of the people had 
never been heard in the Council chamber.’ We regret that Government 
threw away the very first chance presented to them of not only showing 
their sincerity and good faith but also of proving that they were prepared to 
frame those parts of their policy, in which Imperial interests were not directly 
and immediately concerned, in accordance with the wishes of the chosen 
representatives of the Indian community.” 


9. Inthe course of a further article on the recent developments in 
Reflections onthe recent ‘Tibet the Shakti observes :—It is generally believed 
reported developments in that the policy of every Government is based solely 
Tibet. on justice tempered with mercy. ‘Theoretically this 
Shakti (90), L9th Mare may be true in certain cases, but practically it is 
not so. At the present day the policy of all Governments may be classified 
into four groups—(1) The policy of a powerful nation with its own people, (2) 
the policy with equals, (3) the policy with a more powerful nation, and (4), 
the policy with a conquered people. The white American who is accused of 
rape on 2 negro woman is generally allowed to go scot-free by the Court 
of law, while the negro citizen for a similar offence against a white woman 
is mostly murdered before the trial, and his murderers are let off by the 
Court with a very light punishment. This is an instance of the policy of 
the conquerors with the conquered. As a further instance of if we may cite 
the policy of the liberal Ministry of England, which denies the right of the 
Lords to meddle with the finances of the country, towards the Indians who 
when they ask for a voice in settling the finances of their country are consi- 
dered by it to be crying for the moon. Asan instance of the policy of one 
nation towards another of the same class, we may mention the policy of non- 
intervention in connection with the Congo atrocities, pursued by the great 
powers of Europe which are ever anxious to pick a quarrel on the slightest 
excuse with China and Turkey. The policy of the Native Chiefs with their 
Political Agents gives us an instance of the less powerful towards the more 
powerful ones. And the cruel policy of the Australian whites towards the 
natives is an instance of the policy of the most powerful with the weakest. 
It is thus seen that a government’s policy with regard to different nations is 
regulated not by moral maxims but by the principles of politics. It is now 
to be seen which of these principles carries weight with the three powers 
which are deliberating over the fate of the Dalai Lama.’ The European 
powers are, a8 a rule, ever anxious to encroach upon foreign countries, 
and when the Dalai Lama has appointed them as his arbiters, they are sure 
to make good the opportunity thus afforded. Both Russia and England are 
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Con jenting on the PMpsiiinan libel case the Sdn Vaslamdn 
et writes :—“The most deplorable part of this sad 
n the sym- business is the sympathy openly and defiantly. mani- 
yed by some fested towards the offending journal by some Anglo- 
sfor the #m- Tnhdians in Bengal. They have been raising a sub- 
i oda. scription to recoup the expenses it has incurred in 
‘Sdnj Vartamdn (40), ‘“efending the suit, and the Kuropean and Kurasian 
96th Mar., Eng. cols. Defence Association has contributed Rs. 1,000 to the 
fund. We are not surprised at its action, especially 
when we see that it was presided over by Mr. Graham, who, the other day, 
indulged at a public meeting in some offensive remarks against Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and who has otherwise made himself notorious by his anti-native 
feelings. This action on the part of Europeans is most foolish and reprehen-- 
sible.......... The Englishman having committed a grave offence, aggravated 
ig by seeking to justify it. It refused to express regret or tender an apology. 
Its attitude was contemptuous all along. It was impertinent to the last. 
Surely if any one had no claim to the sympathy of all honest citizens, it was 
this journal, and it is our firm belief that among Anglo-Indians a majority 
will be against it in this particular case. When we hear a great deal about 
Indian Extremists, let us not torget that there are extremists also among 
Kuropeans, and that there are some Anglo-Indian journals which pander 
to their passions. They make the task of governing more difficult, and thus 
they are really anything but loyal supporters of the Government, whose 
friends they imagine themselves to be.” 


11. The Madras Times has to thank the Government of Madras for 

the generosity they have shown in allowing it to 

Comments on the pass unscathed despite the fact that if came within 
disapproval of certain the clutches of the Press Act. It is a question 
} siege rien e_.ceaeres whether an Indiar newspaper would have received 
of atcnn . the same treatment. This unequal treatment of 
Sdnj Vartamdn (40), Imdian and KHnglish newspapers on the part of 

19th Mar. Government gives educated Indians cause to 
complain. -At the time of the passing of the Press 

Act, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale entered an emphatic protest against the 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press, but Government made no reference to the 
subject. A special department for keeping a watch over the writings of the 
Anglo-Indian Press should be maintained by Government and severe notice 
should be taken of the journalists who wantonly hurt the feelings of the 
Indians and give currency to libellous statements about them. More harm 
is done by the Anglo-Indian press reviling the Indians than by a certain 


section of the Indian press indulging in writings of an exciting character. 


At a time when efforts are being made to bring together all communities, 
the unbridled Anglo-Indian press does its best to nullify such efforts. Such 
attempts should be put down and an example made of some Anglo-Indian 
newspaper. Itis satisfactory to note that the Madras Government have 
disapproved of the writings of the Madras Times. 


*12. ‘“‘ The exodus to the hills is no new subject, but the Honourable 

Mr. N. Subba Rao did well to put a question about 

Appeal to the Indian it at the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative 
and Provincial Govern- (Council. In reply thereto Government, of course, 
fo hill-stations, theexodus fatly told the honcurable member that they did not 
Mahrdtta (11), 27th Propose to open the question of shortening their own 
Mar r. or the local Governments’ stay at hill stations. 
They, etree supplied the required figures of 


skpanditure, on. account of the annual exodus........... The total of the 


expenses on account of the exodus to the hills comes to about 134 lakhs of 


=! a year. Of course, when Government are their own arbiters as to the 
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necessity or otherwise of the exodus, there is hardly any scope for argument 


against the costly practice.......... All that we need say is that the task of 
the ruler, even when deprived of this costly luxury of a trip to the hills in the 
name of business, cannot be more exacting or more troublesome than that of 
the ruled; and we appeal to the public spirit of our rulers and ask whether 
it is really too much for us to expect that Government will lay down for 
themselves a self-denying ordinance in this matter, and earn the gratitude of 
the people by spending these 134 lakhs a year,upon securing their welfare 
in any one or more directions which can easily suggest themselves to Govern- 
ment. We believe a good example was set some time ago by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief prohibiting the exodus to the hills by certain military 


officers at the cost of Government. Cannot the same principle be extended 
to the Civil Departments also ?” 


138. Some Anglo-Indian newspapers have suggested that Brahmanism 
should be suppressed as an antidote to the cult of 
The attempt tosuppress murder. They maintain that Brahmanism is at the 
Brahmanism is sure tobe yoot of anarchist propaganda.and that it makes 
ay (46), 20th tg seditious. We think that no religion on the 
Mar. ace of the earth, least of all Brahmanism, preaches 
murder. It leaves no scope for selfishness ; it is a pure 
religion. It is the fountain-head of beneficence. How can it, which preaches 
that the king has a Divine element in him, ask the people to be seditious ? 
How can it advise them to commit murder when it asks them to patiently 
suffer the wrongs inflicted by others and not revenge them? Jbrahmins have 
conquered kingdoms, won battles and effected intellectual revolutions, but they 
have not committed murders. Followers of other religions had at times to 
follow a machiavellian policy, commit treachery and adopt underhand means. 
But such a policy was discarded by Brahmanism. To attack the cult of 
murder we should revive Brahmanism. ‘The old ties and relations are no 
longer in force owing to the exclusively intellectual education given to Indians. 
But still by the force of old impressions, Indians have remained loyal in spite 
of the mistakes committed by the bureaucrats at every step. But even 
supposing that Brahmanism leads to murders, it is impossible to suppress it. 
It has spread far and wide. Other communities like Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
are desirous of calling themselves Brahmins. ‘The suppression of Brahmanism 
is easy to talk of, but is impossible to effect and would be disastrous in the 
end. 


14. Every thoughtful man feels extremely pained at the low condition 
into which the country has fallen. We know full 


How India can be rege- wel] that under the British rule our independence 


nerated. i es ' 
ae has been lost, our money has been drained away to 


21st Mar. foreign lands, and that we are growing poorer day 

by day. But we are firmly of opinion that our 
salvation will be brought about by the British Government. Under the 
Muhammadan rule, our religious, moral and political fervour gradually 
decayed. But it has been re-awakened by.the British, and many a high ideal 
as to the duties of Government, such as ruling in the interests of the subjects, 
justice, medical aid to the poor, &c., has been revived amongst us. We do 
not mean to say that the British Government gives a practical shape to all 
these ideals; rather it is backward in the full discharge of its duties. But 
with all that we have learnt much from it, including the ideals of swardjya 
and independence. Relying, therefore, upon God and upon the liberal. 
instincts of the British Government we must make great efforts. We know 
that the English, even though they were an independent nation, had to make 
oreat efforts for hundreds of years before they attained swardjya. We too 
shall have to make similar efforts. But these efforts need not be in the field 
of politics. Our real efforts should be directed towards social and moral 
reforms and tcwards swadeshi.. Until we remove the obstacles in this 
- direction, our rulers will laugh at us and we shall be deemed unfit for self- 
' government. - sie bate Sige o cee 
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has in tailtilees of the Indian people by * 
Wea e: 16 wave ofthe new. awakening passing over the 
} taking country which has dispelled race-hatred working 
i havocamongst us for the last century and a half. 
This revolution has given birth to new creeds based 
an : NEN op, nob on religious differences but on the feeling of 
Mas Bofarase Rdshtra- 8Olidarity created in the Indian mind by the spec- 
mat (894), 22nd Mar. tacle of the shabby treatment given to Indians abroad, 
the utter disregard of their interests by foreigners in 
the struggle for existence and the blocking up of the paths that lead to glory 
or eminence. ‘The differences amongst the votaries of the new creeds 
are due to the varying intensity of the patriotic feeling shared by them. 
One is now honoured or .respected in proportion to the self-sacrifice he 
is capable of making for the good of the country. Judged by this 
standard Babu Arbindo, Hyder Reza, Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Baptista 
are more respected than the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and are 
listened to with greater awe and respect than any Brahmin feeding fat 
on the unrighteous fare of Government service. Indians of the day can 
be divided into three classes. Those that are courageous and solfiess, 
those that are cowardly and those that are traitors tothe motherland. People 
will naturally turnzgtowards those that are actuated by righteous motives 
and are Brahmins in principle and shun the miscreants who are base and 
ignoble to the very core and who are the real shudras in principle, if not 
in religion. [The Gujardti Rashtramat reproduces the article. 


.16. Mr. Kanaiyalal Girdharilal Kothari, Manager, Arya Prakash, writes 
in the course of a contributed article headed ‘* Never 
Exhortation to Indians egpair’”’ :—There is nothing like misery properly so 
» BR Bs sa ard 64). for called in this world. Still there are people who, not 
Feb pee wore, os content with their share of happiness, make them- 
selves miserable by sorrowing over unattainable 
objects. Some-dream of becoming kings, but they forget that ‘‘ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears acrown”’. Even about the world-wide British Empire an 
Englishman recently declared that if the Indian detective Police were to 
abstain from assisting Government or if they were terrorised into doing so by 
murders committed by anarchists, it would be very difficult to administer India. 
This quotation will show that even in such a well-established Empire, the 
rulers have to entertain great anxiety ; therefore, brethren! do not feel un- 
happy at the hollow glamour of the apparent happiness of others. Rest 
content with what God has given to you, keeping up at the same time aspira- 
tions of higher prospects. Keep a high ideal. Continue your efforts for 
obtaining things which are attainable. Our ultimate goal is to obtain 
swardjya from our rulers by befitting ourselves for it, but as long as it is not 
obtained there is no reason for you to make yourselves miserable at your 
dependence. Our religion tells us to honour our rulers as God and to be loyal. 
At the same time, if is our duty to try to get our share of happiness from 
them. Let not the times make us despair. Keeping up your courage, cling- 
ing to your religion, observing. as your highest duty the principle of not 
shedding blood, and implicitly trusting in God, advance forward. Never 
despair. Only ‘when your mind becomes firm like that, you will attain your 
desired object. 
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17. Even in days of yore it was the righteous and the resolute who 
saved from ruin people who had to suffer abject 
High-souled patriots misery at the hands of the Rakshasas. Even among 


alone can save a people 
from oppression. these Rakshasas there were to be found some noble 


47) 1 souls, but the power and the energy they possessed 
OF or he 3ig:t aah ete were misused by them for the satisfaction of their 


animal passions, the swmmum bonum of their worldly 
existence. The Rikshasas thus entirely neglected their duty to the Almighty 
and had at lastto undergo heavy retribution for their sins. The following 
episode from the Ramayan best illustrates the character of the struggle that i is 


\ ~ 


someon wreMie™ 


goipg on in this world between the righteous.and the wicked.. When Rama 
was on & visit to Janasthan (Nasik) during his exile, a dreadful struggle of the 
inhabitants with Rakshasas was most rife. Innocent people were harassed by 
the Raékshasas who rode roughshod over the rights of the weak and the poor. 
To gratify their beastly desires they used to assume different forms and 
resorted to various ways of oppression. Shurpanakha, a most cruel female 
demon, ruled supreme at Janasthan. Shec do anything and everything 
to encompass her ends. She starved and killed the people. At last when she 
was foolish enough to extend her operations against Rama, he made short 
work of her and by vanquishing all Rakshasas released the people of Janasthan 
from their miserable lot. It will be apparent from the above account that the 
only ray of hope that a nation situated like the people of Janasthin can enjoy, 
consists in having amongst them high-souled patriots and spiritual guides 
leading a righteous life. 


18. ‘Some of the so-called Nationalist-Extremist papers have, with the 

: : advent of the new Press Act, been putting the 

The fields in which question, ‘What shall we now write about?’ A 
Extremists can be really difficulty truly for them; sober journalists will go 


bag ol Prakdsh (42), 2 much as they have done before, offering candid, 


19th Mar., Eng. cols. ~’ well-meant and sympathetic criticism on all: subjects, 

| - including those relating to the administration of the 
country ; but forthose whose sole thought and endeavour is to bespatter Govern- 
ment, their vocation is gone indeed, and they may well ask themselves the 
question, * What shall we now write about.’ If the Nationalists, as they are 
fond of calling themselves, are worthy, or try to be worthy, of the name, they 
will find various avenues for giving scope to their desire of serving the 
mother-land without making the frequent mention of their pet aversion—the 
British Government.......... We have got a good Government and a strong 
Government, and our object should be not to make ourselves miserable because 
we cannot at once make that Government better, but to utilise every means 
at our disposal to shape our home life, our social environments and our indus- 
trial activities in such a way ‘that we may secure for the individual such 
reasonable amount of happiness as is given to mortals to enjoy in this world. 
Our friends, the Nationalists, then have a world of activity before them if 
they will but direct a portion of their energy to the cleaning of some corners 
of our national Augean stable.......... If the Nationalists will, therefore, think 
of putting their house in order, they need never ask * What now shall we 
write about’? There is work in India enough to occupy an army of genuine 
workers for a hundred years to come and the sins of omission and com- 
mission, fancied or otherwise, of the Government of India, occupy but a 
subordinate place in the causes that will go to restore to India her former 
greatness and glory.” : 


19. The Khedive granted the concession of the Suez Canal at a loss of 

7 nee crores of rupees to Egypt. ‘The Egyptian nation has 

The eee ry pan — not as yet asctet and will not receive for fifty 
rooney (128) thee Mar. Years more any interest on the huge sums .they have 
ee ' spent on the Canal scheme. Even then Egypt could 

have pulled on. But Ismail Pasha turned out a most spendthrift Khedive 
and he wasted money on unnecessary palaces, petty wars with neighbouring 
Chiefs and European luxuries. He considered European guests as gods and 
he spent often lakhs of rupees to propitiate them. Even European budmmashes 
were welcomed in his palaces. He spent enormously on the opening ceremony 
of the Suez Canal. As to Egyptians themselves they got nothing but impress- 
ment, starvation and whipping. At the request of the French Royal Family 
he prepared a road for them to the Pyramids by employing 10,000 Egyptians. 
The tyranny practised upon the labourers while the road was under construc- 
tion was horrible. When Ismail ascended the throne, Egypt was practically 
free from all debts. Within twelve years, he saddled it with a national debt of 
150 crores. Taxes were collected in advance with much severity and tyranny. 
Ismail could no longer raise loans. After the Franco-German war, he was 


he a site's fis: shares in the Suez Canal 
invaded Egypt, but a few days after- 
c 1 on Egypt for t eir pound of flesh. As 
git: Governments, the question soon 

uropean control was established over 


chara acs mt) 
imately Ismail was deposed and Turkish Pasha installed in his 
ferelation led to the formation of the Nationalist party which is 
saa, Soe day by day. Turkish Pasha was a weak king entirely 
ries sha, his Minister, who in his turn was a tool in the hands 
Of . ean Cabinets. Egyptian liberty was entirely destroyed, which led to 
Bee EM iffection of the army and the revolt of that famous Egyptian patriot 
eee ek wc Arabi Pasha. He was eventually defeated by the British at 
Ree Sore Ole ‘Kabir. The French gradually withdrew themselves from the Egyptian 
a te questions and the British became quite supreme. The British conquered 
Rea, Soudan in 1898, and the grave of the Mahadi was desecrated and his bones 
Hi thrown into the Nile. In 1903, there took place what is popularly known as 
the Fashoda incident which at a time threatened to end in a Franco-English 
war. But better counsel prevailed, and Egypt was left entirely under the 


influence of England. Since then I'gypt became a permanent constituent of 
the British Empire just like India. 


*20. “ The principle of official interference in public meetings, which has 

been introduced since three years, is now being 

_Commentson the prohi- ¢arried to its logical or we might say even illogical 

a &¢., conclusion. The District Conferences which were 

| Mahe dtta (11), 27th to be held at Barisal and Faridpur, we learn, are 

Mar. prohibited by order of the respective District Magis- 

trates. And strange to say even’ the Social Con- 

ference proposed to be held in the Mymensing District has been stopped by 

official order. It appears that in the case of some of these prohibitions, the 

real reason was that the presidential chair was going to be accepted by depor- 

| tees, lately released. At Barisal the District Magistrate had an interview 

i with the promoters of-the Conference, and offered to exercise the functions 

& of a censor. Thus the words ‘in other matters,’ occurring ina resolution by 

which the Conference proposed to express its sympathy with the means to be 

devised and adopted for the advancement of the Namsudras in social, edu- 

cational and other matters were objected to as being too vague. One of the 

resolutions, in criticising the Press Act, characterised that piece of legislation . 

as Kathore niti-moolak (repressive). The Magistrate objected to the expres- 

sion as being too strong. Another resolution referred to the deportees as 

banished without inquiry. Now this was the barest truth. Yet the Magis- 

trate said that the word deportation was in itself quite sufficient; and the 

: | other words were not only superfluous but indicated that their introduction 

a was calculated to raise a discussion likely to promote disaffection. Surely 

e this is the apotheosis of censorial interference, and it is much better that we 

hold .no meetings and pass no resolutions than submit ourselves to such 

censorial dictation which 1 is completely subversive of the very elements of free 
criticism.” 


» 


*21, We learn from a telegram-in the daily papers that a notice has 
been issued by the District Magistrate of Mymen- 
Indian Sotial Reformer singh under the Seditious Meetings’ Act, prohibiting 
sth 27th Mar. the holding of the Social Conference that was to 
have taken place at Tangail on the 29th instant. 
This, we believe, is the first time that a meeting for the purpose of promoting 
social reform has been prohibited as a seditious meeting. ‘There was never 
‘so much need for keeping wide open the channel of social reform so as to give 
‘useful scope and direction to the energies which were being wasted on “the 
‘Margin of political cultivation. But the District Magistrate of Mymensingh 
Pie “seems to think ‘that the wisest course is to leave no door open whatever for 
a ‘work of a public character. We are afraid that his judgment has been 
mee basses at fault.” | 
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22. The stars ‘of India ate little in the ascendant. Active attempts 


Comments on the order 
of confiscation issued by 
the Bengal Government 
under the new x recs Act in 
the case of certain dhotis. 

‘Pudhdri (146), 20th 
Mar.; Weekly Rdshtra- 
mat (148), 21st Mar. 


are being made to spread nationalism in the country. 
Hitherto the propaganda was-carried on by means of 
papers and lectures. But after the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act was passed, Bengalis continued to preach 
nationalism in the-shops and just outside them. 
When it became risky to write about nationalism, 
they issued ornamented fancy cards and envelopes 
.containing words advocating nationalism. This also 


having become dangerous, the Bengalis began to interweave in the borders 
of waist-cloths national songs and thus continued to snread their doctrines. 
The Bengal Government have now declared these waist-cloths seditious anu 
ordered their confiscation. Waist-cloths are declared to be documents and a 
day may come when mills turning them out will be declared to be printing 
presses. ‘Though laws be made as restrictive as possible, people will be found 
cunning enough to defeat their ends. [The Weekly J?dshtramat publishes a 
cartoon showing the Police trying to forcibly pull off the dhotis worn by 
Bengali youths with the Bande Mdtaram song ‘woven on their borders. The 
letter-press at the foot of the cartoon says :—lIt is likely that by the order of 
the Bengal Government to confiscate dhotis with the objectionable song 
woven on their borders, a scene like that of the attempt to wrest Draupadi’s 
clothes from off her person will bo enacted in Bengal.] 


*2Z3. “Things go very much by fits and starts in India. A few 


Comments on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. J. D. Rees 
in Parliament. to make 
the English law appli- 
cable to Indian Insurance 
Companies. 

Parsi (37), 27th Mar., 
Eng. cols. 


years ago there was hardly an Indian bank run on 
recognised banking lines in Bombay. Now they 
are af common as grogshops; and though many 
of thein have plenty of capital and have made a 
splendid start, it would not take a very big financial 
crisis to weed them out.......... lt is the same in 
its degree with Indian insurance companies. Only 
one of these, so far as we know, voluntarily makes 
the statement which British companies have to 


make, showing the direction in which their money is invested. ‘This does not 
imply that in other cases insurances necessarily run any great risk ; only some 
of the insurance companies which offer particularly advantageous terms, 
like some of the banks which offer high rates of interest, are nothing more 
than money-lending agencies doing personal security business of a character 
not generally recognised as suitable or even respectable for this class of 
concerns. ‘The question asked in Parliament by Mr. J. D. Rees, M. P., as to 
whether the Government of India proposed to insist upon a publication of 
their accounts and investments on the part of insurance companies, on the 
English lines, is likely to bear fruit in the future, and would prove very 
salutary. ‘The application of a similar law to banks would also have a 
healthy effect on some joint-stock concerns which appear at present to be 


ranning for a fall.”’ 


24, “People on this side knew next to nothing about the Maharaja of 


Comments on the ap- 
pointment of the Maha- 
raja of Bobbili as Jixecu- 
tive Member of the 
Madras Council. 

Indian Spectator (7%), 
26th Mar. 


Bobbili till his appointment to the Executive Council 
of the Government of Madras. And even then the 
good man did not spring into fame outside his own 
presidency. It was only when the newspapers began 
to condemn his appointment that the Honourable 
the Mahardja came to be asked about. And what 
is the burthen of this chorus of condemnation, from 
south to north, east to west? ‘That the new Coun- 


cillor is not an ‘ educated’ man.......... But may not a man prove a good 
administrator without those magic letters attaching to his name? Why this 
strong disapproval, then? The critics could not have written more strongly 
against the appointment had the new Councillor been a European. This 
spirit is to be regretted; it does not show our educated newspaper critics to 
-advantage.. Why not wait and see how the new member of Council works ? 
Why take it for granted that he will be only a tool in the hands of the 
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iment of Mr) Chaubal to: be! a fourth member: of the 
Executive Council will give satisfaction in all 


ie IE dy Rent ac ii tA 
fais) >mment i on the ap- quarters except those in which volubility is regarded 

onour-' as the sole title to honour........... The only fault 
i.?.6 We find with the appointment is that Government 

“Bomba : should have confined their choice to the legal circle. 
“'g brug Py edi - India is far too much lawyer-ridden, and we would 

19th Mar., E: not have it supposed that the highest offices under 


RP? | the Crown reserved for Indians are the monopoly of 
‘gentlemen of the Bar. There is, however, ono extremely satisfactory feature 
about his appointment, preceded as it is by Mr: Sinha’s, we mean the plain 
indication that Government are determined not to appoint any of the 
‘professional politicians. People who hold strong views on the political 
questions of the day and have advocated them freely in the past would be 
utterly out of place in a body whose work lies not in the forging of fads but 
carrying on the King’s Government...........On this ground, if, on no other, 


we welcome Mr. Chaubal’s appointment and offer him our best congratula- 
tions.” 


26. “A question put by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad related to the 
order of the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 
Interpellations in the regarding the Saurashtra High School at Rajkot 
sae Legislative We regret to note that the reply given to the 
Praja Bandhu (38) Honourable Mr. Setalvad’s question in this connection 
20th Mar., Eng.cols __‘i8 far from satisfactory. The question elicited the 
reply that permission granted to the Manager of the 
school by Colonel Kennedy, the Political Agent, when the school was started, 
was construed as meaning that the institution was under Government patron- 
age, and since it is not desirable to allow this impression to continue any 
longer, the permission has been withdrawn. Now with regard to this question 
it is said that the permission was never applied for as it was not necessary 
to do so. But even if we grant for the sake of argument that there really 
prevailed theimpression as alleged about the institution being under Govern- 
ment patronage, an official declaraticn would have easily removed it, without 
doing any harm to the institution as is more than probable to be the casein 
consequence of the order of the Political Agent, which has been practically 
upheld by Government, although it is quite possible that the latter have 
been unconsciously led to do this.......... A question by~ that Honour- 
able Sardar Naharsingji related to Government suggesting to the author- 
ities of the B. B. & C. I. Railway to attach Intermediate class 
carriages in sufficient numbers to all the trains the need for which is, if 
anything, now greater in consequence of the recent enhancement in the 
Railway fares for 1st and 2nd class tickets. The reply given by Govern- 
ment that they are not in a position to make the desired suggestion to the Rail- 
way because of its being under the direct control of the Railway Board will 
hardly be deemed satisfactory by a large section of the public. ‘This may be 
technically true, but it is certainly not impossible for Government to have 
this suggestion brought to the notice of that Railway.” 


27. “The Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Simaldis had to his credit two 
resolutions. The one asking the Government to 
reduce the rate of interest onloans advanced to agricul- 
ence in the Bombay turists evinced a keen desire on the part of the 
yet a | h Ip the cultivat 
Oriental Review (13), onourable member to help the cultivators and 
98rd Mar. thereby the staple industry of the country. Unfor- 
| tunately the measure suggested was not practical. 
‘The Government themselves have much difficulty in borrowing funds which 
they cannot do generally below 3 per cent. Even 3 per cent. Government 
loans have fallen far below par. How is it possible then for the Government to 
‘advance money at the rate of 5 per, cent.? The Honourable Mr. Lallubhai, 
keen business man as he is, cannot be unaware of the fact that banks find it 
a creat, difficulty to advance money eyen at the rate of,6 per cent. Of course, 
¢he Government-has greater means in its power to recover its loans than the 


Comments on the Budget 


\ 


- 


banks, but the question.is if even with these means it will pay the Govern- 


- ; ae .: 


ment to adopt-the course suggested by the Honourable Mr,. Lallubhai.... This 
sugeestion, therefore, though it sounds very well in theory, is quite imprtactic- 
able and Mr. Lallubhdi did right in withdrawing it. Another of Mr. Lallu- 
bhai’s proposals was an educational oné and asked the Government to 
abolish Government High Schools wherever private enterprise had brought into 
being good institutions. The object of the proposal appears to be 
a retrenchment in expenditure and 15 pe neue of private educational 
enterprise. But Government High Schools serve a useful purpose in their 
own way. ‘They act as spurs to private enterprise. Without, for instance, 
the Elphinstone High School in Bombay and the Government High School 
in Ahmedabad, there would not have been such a network of schools. 
in these places conducted with such admirable efficiency. Again the 
stoppage of the grant would mean the initiation of a wrong principle, viz., 
withdrawal of the Government from all responsibility in the matter of higher 
education. The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta drew the attention of 
the Council to these defects and eventually this proposal also was withdrawn. 
The Honourable Mr. Parekh was to the fore with searching inquiries with 
regard to the grievances of cultivators. ‘The replies of the Government to his 
- several questions cannot be considered satisfactory and were couched in the 
usual official style of ‘having no information on the point.’ We wish 
replies of the Government to such questions were more sympathetic in tone : : 
and based on a real desire to sift the truth.” ih 


28. Commenting on the Budget the Gujardti Punch welcomes the 
Gujardti Punch (31) appointment of an additional Judge for the Bombay 
90th Mar ’ eat ly High Court, but regrets no substantial sum could be i 
(38), 20th Mar. allocated to primary education and no sustained }, 
efforts made by the authorities to improve the lot of : 
the elementary school teachers. Without education, the paper goes on to 
remark, there is no likelihood of Government’s efforts to instruct the agricultu- i 
rists in matters of importance to them, bearing any fruit. .1t appeals to Govern- _— 
ment to enhance the amount they have been spending towards the industrial 
regeneration of the country. Referring to the debate on the Budget the paper 
regards the various speeches made by official and non-official members credit- 1} 
able to their authors and considers the replies given by Government to various i 
interpellations as sympathetic. [The Praja Bandhu makes comments similar | 
| 


to those of the Bombay Samdchdr summarised in paragraph 13 of the i 
last Weekly Report.| 


29. “Sir J. Muir Mackenzie wounded up his statement with an i 
eloquent appeal to the members of the Council | 
Sind Journal (20),17th to realise the responsibility which they should tii 
Mar. feel to devise means to meet the increasing | 
expenditure and to join hands with him to impose, 
before his impending retirement, such additional local taxation as would meet 
the requirements and would make their dependence upon the. Imperial Gov- 
ernment a thing of the past.......... We should have gladly supported any- 
thing reasonable which is calculated to increase ‘the power and dignity ’ of 
the new Council. But we are emphatically of opinion that the means sugges- 
ted by Sir John Muir Mackenzie for accomplishing the laudable object in view 
are perfectly wrong and positively injurious ; and we fervently hope that the 
honourable members of the Council will realise their responsibilities to the 
people whom they represent before deciding the question of imposing fresh 
taxation. The people of the Presidency are already groaning under the 
heavy weight of taxationin these days when prices and necessities have 
increased so disproportionately. The recent Imperial taxation is felt by not a 
few as the last straw upon the camel’s back. Sir John’s suggestion for further 
taxation, therefore, comes at a most inopportune time.” 


80. “ The extraordinarily magnetic personality of His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke has exhibited itself in more ways than 

Comments on Sir Cur- one. Of course there are and must be differences 
rimbhoy Ibrahim’s dona- of opinion as regards the policy often pursued by 
= for scientific educa- ae Excellency’s Government—it is at. times so 
oo ae, difficult to be able to agree with some Government 
‘octane’ Bea’ ails. (31), measures,—but one thing is certain: no one will 
a hesitate to give His Excellency credit for singleneas. of 
purpose and purity of motives.......... The several 
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Teste ble by Sir Currimbhoy 
éand a hal errs is again not hampered 
* moment hdn the fate of the 
ibling in’ Now there is no reason for 
DXIOty 88 regards its linancial c toaaition, cat we are sure Sir Currimbhoy 

‘ ia oue me & yift laid rg vhole ' Presidency under a deep obligation.” 
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We understand that @ memorial has been addrdesed by the General 
Secretaries of the Jain Shwetamber Conference to 
iicaie on the Jain His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, strongly 
‘memorial to Government protesting against the proposed resumption by the 
atop omy a yes *~ Bombay Government of the piece of land on Malabar 
ption of» a certain H 
iece of land on Malabar ill on which the well-known Jain temple of Shri 
ill, Bombay. Parasnathji stands. The notice served on the pre- 
Indu of Bombay (84), sent lessees of the plot of ground is, of course, under 
23rd Mar.; *Rdst Goftdr the Land Acquisition Act, which is being brought 
a (89), 27th Mar. Eng. into operation in several quarters of the Malabar 
ag cols. ; Bombay Samdchar Hill to the great chagrin and discontent of the 
: (66), 25th Mar.; *Jdm-e- 5 oe 
Jamshed (33), 26th Mar, residents. The avowed grounds of resumption are 
‘public necessity ’ and ‘public purposes,’ both of 
which when reduced to simpler terms mean that the land is wanted to provide 
residential quarters for the superior European officers of Government, who 
tind themselves exiled from the healthier and mcre comfortable bungalows of 
Malabar Hill, both owing to the high rents charged by their Indian owners and 
to the growing fondness of rich Hindu, Parsi and Muhammadan sethias for 
these residences on their own account. Of course, Government have invested 
themselves with sufficient powers to resume these plots of land and the procedure 
might be strictly legal. But we are convinced that in the case of the plot 
of land which is the subject of the present memorial, it would be a grave 
piece of impolicy and iniquity if the temple authorities are compelled 
to vacate the grounds and the temple is demolished........... For half 
a century it has been a place for religious worship and removal would 
be looked upon as~an act of the grossest sacrilege by all pious Jains. 
Government must remember that like Hiadus the Jains are very parti- 
cular as to the sites of their temples and not only the building but the very 
dust of the consecrated ground is sacred in their eyes........... They 
must be aware of the universal indignation raised among the Jains of 
India by the Parasnath Hill affair. We hope the Bombay Government will 
not wantonly wound the most sacred feelings of a peaceful and loyal 
community like the Jains by any ill-advised measure like the one mentioned. 
.seseees- Apart from the idea of sacrilege which such an act would suggest to 
all religious minds, we think that the Jains have every right to urge that the 
retention of the temple is also a matte of public necessity and public utility. 
veeeeeeee We should think that thousands of Jains have a higher right to the 
temple grounds than the few individual officers who will be housed there.” 
[The Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘‘ Whatever may be the decision at which Govern- 
meni arrive in the case of owners of private property at Malabar Hill, we 
think that it would be wise to allow vested religious interests of a community 
to remain undisturbed. The effects of the resumption of this site would not 
be confined only to the community directly concerned, but may extend in 
other directions where it will be resented as showing little sympathy for the 
religious susceptibilities of the people. As Government have always shown 
, great regard for the religious feelings of their subject people, we hope that they 
will reconsider their decision and refrain from a measure which might be inter- 
preted as a harsh and offensive interference with cherished religious rights.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr also supports the contention of the Secretary, Jain 
Shwetambar Conference, protesting against the removal of the Jain temple at 
‘Walkeshwar and trusts that in view of the policy hitherto adopted by Gov- 
ment in regard to the places of religious worship of various Indian com- 
<a the Jain temple would be allowed to stand where itis. It hopefully 
oo to His Excellency in the matter with a request that the religious 
ae ascii i ities of so vast and important a community like the Jains may be 
as ee ‘as is being done in the case of other communities. The Jdm-e- 
Pee Wi Jamahed piso maakes anil meee. Beanies 
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*32, “At the opening of the Nasik Murder case-om’Monday counsel 
rf , complained that in the Rdshtramaé. paper allegations 


Suggestioti for the em- against the Police of threatening and torture had 
ployment of official steno- been put into the mouths of the accused, in complete 
graphers in Courts to disagreement with recorded evidence. A lot of this 
ensure correct reports of sort of thing could be explained by a profession of 
Judicial proceedings. incompetence on the part of the reporter, but even 

Pdrsi (37), 27th Mar. after the explanation the innuendo remains. The 
Eng. cols. business of misreporting’ is becoming a subject of very 
general complaint. Big newspapers in England are 
not guiltless, and leading Anglo-Indian papers sometimes suppress the most 
important part of an Indian speech if they happen to disagree with it, 
reproducing only the trimmings and commenting on these superfluities. 
Only public opinion and self-respect on the part of newspaper proprietors d®@n 
remedy this evil when it concerns ordinary public utterances, but in the case 
of legai proceedings there is no reason why a complete cure should not be 
effected and the business of the Court expedited at the same time. As if 
time enough were not wasted in translating everything into English (even in 
cases where everybody present understands the vernaculars), the proceedings 
are carried to an inordinate length through the necessity the Judge is under 
of recording in full all the evidence called. An official stenographer would be 
a good investment for the Courts. He would save the Judge much trouble 
and vexation, would facilitate the work of the Court, and would be able to 
provide the newspapers with an absolutely accurate report of the proceedings. 
If newspapers still abused the public credulity after this, they would be fined 
for contempt of Court.” 


di 


*33. “There is something of the terrible grimness of sharp-shooting 
with smokeless powder in the procedure under the 

Comments on the Press Act, adopted by the Bombay Government 
Rashtramat and Gujarats against the Gujardti and the Rdshtramat. From 
ew under the New Press — oo . God the chastising rod ought to fall 
, only aiter a clear pronouncement as to the offence 
Fe ecasite for which the punishment is meted out. Otherwise, 
: . punishment loses all its meaning, whether you regard 
it as corrective, retributive or exemplary. We think that the spirit certainly, 
and perhaps even the letter, of the new Press Act makes it obligatory on Gov- 
ernment to clearly define and describe the default of the pressor paper against 
which they proceed to apply its drastic provisions...... True that hereitis not 
enjoined that the notice shall state or describe the offending words, etc. But 
reading all the sections together and remembering the fact that the demand- 
ing of security from old presses and papers is consequent only on their 
committing a default, we think the Legislature is to be presumed to have 
intended that the offence should be clearly’defined. At any rate we feel that 
morally and politically Governmentshould specify and point out the objectionable 
writing. Otherwise, the defaulter would bein the dark and so also other keepers 
of presses and conductors, to whom itis so very peremptorily necessary to know 
what words, etc., are likely to be held objectionable by the arbiters of their 
entire destiny under the new Press Act. We regret, therefore, very much 
the secretive and laconic character of the notices the Government of Bombay 
have issued in regard to the Gwardtz and the Rdshtramat. May we 
also say that the case of the former is particularly hard considering that it is 
an old-standing organ ihat has so often and so sustainedly fought the extreme 
Extremism of the party that cut itself off from the Surat Convention Consti- 
tutionalists ? The notice to the Gujarat mentions only this much: ‘ whereas 
it appears to the Governor in Council that the Gujardii newspaper published 
on the 13th February 1910 contains words of the nature described in section 
4—(1) Indian’ Penal Act, 1910.........you are hereby required, etc.’ What were 
‘the words’ held objectionable ? No one can tell and the bitterness of the 
Gujarati can well be imagined when it tells the inquirers ‘as yet we are 
absolutely in the dark upon the subject.’ Precisely similar is the vagueness 
about the Rdshtramat. .We think that this. procedure of absolutely. giving 
no clue as to what words are held objectionable is .entirely inconsistent with 
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Yiesecisus What, in the name 

| Of telling @ person ‘you have 

for yourself where precisely you erred?’ In 

Mot course, take shelter under thé letter of the 

oin repeals a statement or description of the words 

: gt section 12, that relating to foreign newspapes, books, 

, ag tiptaag Fottuitable* when ‘they appear to the Local Government to 

) ert hay words, ete.,” only by notification * stating the grounds of its (Gov- 
ernix fmierit’s) opinion.’ Acting under. this section Government have issued a 
Notification in connection with certain books pubisiehed at Durban in Natal.... 
s+. We wonder if any one can sericusly contend tzat the provisions of the 
on: have been complied with faithfully in issuing the notification. The law 
oe es a distinction between the opinion formed by Government and the grounds. 
e Government notification makes the opinion itself the grounds. Again, 
we ask why this secretiveness? The public are anxious to know, what it is 
that under the new highly elastic press law would be regarded as objection- 
able. We must know itin order to be able to obey the law. Surely we 
cannot be expected to undertake the task of divining what Government object 
to when they only state that such and such issues ‘of a paper contain words 
of an objectionable nature. The risk of being liable to be blind-folded is 


certainly not conducive to gentlemanly journalism by men having the sense 
of honour.” 


*34. “The enforcement of the New Press Act has commenced in the 
Bombay Presidency in right earnest. Notice was 
Mahrdtta (11), 27th served on Monday last on the printer and publisher 
Mar. ofthe Rdshtramat, a Marathi daily of Bombay, 
calling upon. each to deposit a sum of rupees five 
thousand as a condition of his continuing to print and publish the paper in 
future. The notice gave them only two days within which to deposit the 
amount. The deposit could not consequently be given and the Rdshiramat 
had to be stopped. The Rdshtramat was both a daily anda weekly, being 
properly taken on lease from the Bombay National Publishing Company, 
which was started in Bombay in 1907. The provisions of the Press Act were 
also enforced against the Gujardtt of Bombay which is edited by the well- 
known Gujarati writer and publicist, Mr. Ichcharém Suryaram Desai. A 
deposit of Rs. 2,500 was asked for from him; and it was given as a security 
for not publishing prohibited matter in future.” 


85. While introducing the New Press Act, the Viceroy and Sir H; 
Risley had clearly stated that the Act was specially 
ves ee ee aimed against sedition-mongers and that the loyal 
neh the’ Mow Press Act. section of the Native Press had no cause to fear 
Rdjasthén (86), 19th from its operations. The Akhbdr-e-Islém case, how- 
Mar. ever, clearly proves how lightly such oral official 
statements are set aside. Government are evidently 
bent upon repressing the Native Press, loyal and disloyal alike, and to check 
the growth of independent public opinion. For else Mr.’ Aston would not 
have asked for securities from such a loyal paper as the Akhbdr-e-Islam. 
We think, Mr. Kazi, the proprietor of the paper, has laid the whole body of 
the Native Press under a deep obligation by appealing to the High Court 
which has, at last, very wisely set aside the orders passed by the Chief 
Presidency ’ Magistrate and granted the request of Mr. Kazi. The decision of 
the High Court has cleared the ambiguity, and calmed the anxieties of the 
owners of printing Presses. 


36. “The more we think about it, the more convinced do we feel that 

the reasons which led Justices Woodroffe and 

Comments on the judg- Harrington to reduce to a paltry Rs. 1,500 the 
ment in appesl in the damages awarded to Lala Lajpatrdi against the 
Englishman defamation Englishman, do Bot ier toe test of sound logic or 
social ethics. Their Lordships’ argument may thus 

nat Mar Bompay. a). be briefly sutamarised. If a man be perfectly, loyal 
and an unquestioning supporter of Government and 


‘if he be always busy only in allaying every kind of public. discontent, . then a 
charge of a heinous political-offence like tampering with the loyalty of the 
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troops would entitle him to very heavy damages. Not so, however, in the 
case of Lala Lajpatrdi, because he was avowedly connected with the agitation 
over the Canal Colonisation Bill. We think that their Lordships have here 
fallen into the serious blunder of not making any distinction between lawful 
agitation for the redress of what is honestly~believed to bea grievance and 
such agitation as merely aims at exciting the public against the Government 
per se. ‘The Canal Colonisation Bill was not only honestly thought to bea 
grievance by Lala Lajpatrdi and others, but it must now be regarded as a 
positive and undisputed grievance, acknowledged to be so even by the Supreme 
Government since they vetoed it and we have heard of no attempts yet to 


revive it or to defend it. 


That being so, Lala Lajpatrai’s participation in 


the agitation against the Bill has to be pronounced as a perfectly justified and 
fully lawful and constitutional act.......... The action of the Judges is 
tantamount to discrediting lawful agitation—to regarding it as sufficient to 
lower a man’s character and lessen the heinousness of libelling him as a 
fomenter of rebellion amongst troops. Herein we believe it was seriously at 
variance with the entire spirit of British rule and polity and with British 


jurisprudence too.” 


*37. “One of the questions put by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh at 


Adverse comments on 
the reply of Government 
to the Honourable Mr. 
Parekh’s question re the 
taxation of toddy. | 

Rast Goftdr (&9), 27th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 


the last meeting of the Legislative Council related 
to the series of letters which were addressed to the 
Press by Mr. P. B. Dantra some time ago on the 
Government Resolution on toddy of May last. In 
the course of those letters Mr. Dantra had proved to 
the hilt that the taxing scale of toddy was highly 
excessive, and that toddy sold at the fixed maximum 
price of one anna at tree-booths was, in consequence, 


adulterated by the vendors. Mr. Dantra’s object was ostensibly to move 
Government for a reduction in the tax, so that pure toddy may be available 
to the consumers at a reasonable price. But the remedy which Govern- 
ment have proposed is worse than the disease. They have raised the 
maximum price to 1 anna 6 pies per bottle. This may be all very well so far 
as the question of mere adulteration is concerned. But then the enhanced 
price is so excessive as to drive people from the use of a harmless beverage 
like toddy to that of intoxicant liquors. The Abkaéri Commission of 1885 for 
the Bombay city state in paragraph 65 of their Report that ‘in their opinion 
the maximum price should not exceed one anna.’ The price has now been increased 
by a stroke of the pen by 50 per cent. This is not what the advocates 
of temperance demand from Government. What they urge is not an increase 
in the price so that the vendor may sell pure toddy at a profit, but a reduction 
in taxation that the public may get cheap and good toddy at a moderate price. 
reper: Government's answer to the Honourable Mr. Parekh is, therefore, not 
satisfactory.......... It is here worthy of note that no official notification has 
yet been published, announcing the increased maximum limit, and so far as 
our inforination goes, the license-boards on tree-foot booths, even now as we 
write, bear no intimation of the revised scale.......... But’ leaving this 
question aside, we cannot congratulate Government on the wisdom of their 
decision. It is arrived atin a spirit contrary to that of their Resolution 
of May last, which alleges as one of its objects the desirability of ‘ enabling 
fermented toddy to be purchased and consumed in moderation, not in 
excess, at a price which is not beyond the means of the people accustomed 


to drink it’.”’ 


388. The new duty on foreign tobacco has not, as is very natural, found 


Comments on the pro- 
posal to impose counter- 
vailing duties on Indian 


tobacco. 
Shakti (90), 19th Mar. 


tobacco. The Under Secretary in replying to a question on their behalf in 


favour with the British tobacco merchants. They, 
good-natured souls that they are, do not care very 
much for their own interests; they are only anxious 
for the welfare of the British labourer. And they 
have, for that reason alone, requested the Secretary 
of State to impose a countervailing duty on Indian 
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‘orley liad ited:to the Government of India 
“question was under ‘consideration. The question 
8d soot, unlike those about separating the executive from the 
a about making primary education free. The excisd duty on cloth 
nently before the eyes of the public as 
ill yield ‘to this 
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wood Wilson told us in his Budget speech that he had 
| no objection, if the swadesht industries an — 
olga Ba ‘tally benefited by the new taxes on tobacco an 
ot a. rr petroleum. But his good intentions, we are afraid, 
Mar. — ee" will be wholly defeated. Already the Government of 

India are considering the question of countervailing 

duties on Indian tobacco at the instance of foreign 
merchants. They should have informed these merchants that the tax on 
tobacco was a revenue tax and that they were not willing to impose excise 
duties. It is rather strange that Government should think of imposing 
countervailing duties on tobacco along with those on Indian cotton goods. 
Government do such things ; but if papers complain that Indian administration 
is carried on more with an eye to the good of Englishmen than that of Indians, 
they are adjudged seditious and their editors sent to jail to grind corn! 
[The Sind Journal makes similar remarks and says:—‘Itis not right to 
complain of any advantage that local industries may desire to reap indirectly 
from the tax on a foreign product. Itis the duty of every administration to 
give reasonable protection to struggling indigenous industries especially if they 
are placed at a disadvantage owing to the policy of a foreign Government, 
as in India.’’| 
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40. The Bhdia completes five years of its existence with this issue. 
The partition of Bengal was effected within seven 

The past and the future months of its birth, and its editor had the misfortune 
ae of the Bhdla news- +> undergo incarceration for six months for alleged 
hala (108), 2ist Mar, %edition in connection with the agitation which was 
then set going and which has not yet subsided. 

The paper has all along been consistently following’ the policy originally laid 
down for itself andhas been keeping Colonial self-government as its goal in 
view. We have never advocated absolute self-government nor do we wish to 
enter into that knotty question at present, for there would be time enough 
to think about it after we have reached our present goal, and its discussion 
at this stage would be both futile and ridiculous. Political ideals should be 
easy,of reach as also practicable, beneficial and safe, and as Colonial self- 
government fulfils these conditions it should be our goal under the present 
circumstances. Besides, those that hold absolute swardjya as their goal 
shall have to pass through the stage of Colonial self-government. Passive 
resistance we consider to be the very last means for the achievement of our 
goal, and we disapprove of anything beyond this as most harmful to our.cause. 
Boycott and passive resistance are legitimate movements that would help 
to raise us from the degraded condition in which we have fallen. Some 
amongst us are imbued with a strong conviction that India will never 
rise to bea nation and that it should be content with whatever doles of 
reforms England may be pleased to give us. Such a belief has its origin 
in the spectacle of vice and degradation that is to be seen around us. We 
would, however, like to tell these pessimists to be more hopeful, for the 
condition of the world is ever changing, and though on account of her 
dependence India may not progress at a rapid pace like Japan it is sure to 


advance though it may be atasnail’s pace. Weare of opinion that by the 
end of the twentieth century India will have acquired all the qualities neces- 
sary for the attainment of our political goal and our hopes are justified by the 


* "3 
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“tapid change which has taken place in public opinion since the partition of 


sengal which has indeed proved to be the dawn of a new awakening. Should 
circumstances - permit, we will continue to impress upon the mind of our 
readers the principles of national education through the medium of our 


cdlurnns, and ‘in order to make the paper more interesting weiintend to publish 
cartoons, serial stories and medical information and hope to receive support 
and encouragement from the public. 


41. Tho Rdjasthdn reproduces the article in the Praja Bandhu, dated 


Reproduction of an 15th March 1910, on the jail experiences of A. B. 
article on the jail | : 
experiences of A. B. 
aay in Gujarati 
rom the Praja Bandhu. 
Rdjasthin- (86), 19th Report on Native Papers for the week ending the 9th 


Mar. 


Kolhatkar, summarised in paragraph 17 of the 


March 1910, 


42. The Urdu Conference opened the other day at Poona by His High- 
ness the Aga Khan has adopted several resolutions of 
Comments on _ the _ practical importance. We have no doubt that these 
resolutions adopted by resolutions will have the desired effect in augmenting 
a Urdu Conference at the number of Muhammadan pupils and improving 
yo Samdchdr (66), the character of the instruction imparted to them. 
S1st and 28rd Mar. Many of these resolutions have been based on 
experience gained in one part of the country or 
another, and consequently, we trust, there would be no difficulty for Govern- 
ment to see to their being carried into eflect. The resolution demanding the 
teaching of the Koran in all primary schools is worthy’ of consideration, and 
after the experience of Bombay schools there need be no obstacle in its 
adoption throughout the Presidency. As for the desire of the Conference 
to have Urdu adopted as a second language by the Bombay University we 
can only say that towards that end the best course for that body is to make 
a direct representation to the University. Considering the importance of 
Urdu as a language we have no doubt that the demand of the Conference 
will be immediately taken up. As regards the other demands of the Confer- 
ence for a training college for Urdu schools, an Anglo-Urdu High School at 
Poona, the appointment of Muhammadan Inspectors for Urdu schools, &c., 
we admit they are all worthy of sympathetic consideration at the hands of the 
authorities, but we are not sure if they could be fulfilled unless the number of 
Muhammadan pupils shows a tendency to increase and real interest is evinced 
by all concerned for the spread of educationin the community atlarge. [The 
paper in a subsequent issue writes:—'‘I’‘he Honourable Moulvie Rafi-ud-din 
Ahmed is inspired by a keen desire to do good to his community, but at times 
he allows his desire to transgress all reasonable limits, for which we 
cannot but be sorry. His insolence is likely at times to set them and 
the other Indian communities by the ears.. Even the responsible Muham- 
madan leaders have openly deplored this attitude, and after their explicit 
declarations on the subject at the recent session of the Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference we were not prepared for a disregard of their advice so soon 
by their co-worker, the Honourable Moulvie. In speaking before a meeting 
of the Moslem League at Poona in support of a demand for more posts being 
thrown open to Muhammadans, the reasons Mr. Rafi-ud-din has advanced and 
the way he has placed the resolution on the subject before the meeting are 
such as would scarcely draw the other Indian communities to his side. The 
Hcnourable Moulve not only held the other Indian communities responsible 
for the exclusion of Muhammadans from Government service, but charged 
them with enjoying a monopoly of Government posts. Going further he had 
the imprudence to observe that the offices of Collectors and other officials 
in the mofussil have been usually manned by persons taken from non-Moslem 
communities and in case a Muhammadan finds entrance in one of them he is 
harassed and annoyed to an extent which makes his life unbearable. It is 
indeed to be regretted that Moulvie Rafi-ud-din should not have advanced a 
single specific instance in support of his allegations. lr. Rafi-ud-din’s attack 
‘is insulting to Government servants and casts an undue slur upon the 
Government whom they serve. It really adds to our grief that such an 
“attack should have come from a responsible representative of the Mubam- 
~ con 2745—8 bas , Ha } 
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nark together Haopporbane, Unjust d 
to pavence: the cause of the comm ty he: 
2 the then goes on to show how the Muha ee 
iselve e backwardness which has been See! much 
: at ee their ne me of education and avoidance of the Congress 
1ich has bee fot the claims of the Indians to higher posts have 
ought them to thi > ight.| 


48. A correspondent writes to the Daily Telegraph :-— —* Much as we 
ii appreciate the efforts made by Muhammadans to 
Daily Telegraph (3) ameliorate their social and educational position, we 
19th iy grep ’ are not at all pleased with their desire to claim special 
privileges from Government. They must not 
differentiate themselves from other Indians, and 
fancy that they are the special favourites of the British Government.......... 
It is the false idea that a Muhammadan entertains about his relative 
position that makes him arrogate to himself claims and positions which 
are most invidious and most presumptuous........... Evidently the leaders 
pf the Muhammadans of Poona are incapable of discerning the commonest 
things in the light of common sense.......... As regards the Urdu language 
we are not such great admirers of it as the M uhammadan leaders of Poona 
would represent themselves to be. It is absolutely poor in literature, and 
beyond the few books which sing the praises of debauchery and wine, there is 
hardly a single work which any sober man or woman would take in hand to 
peruse. The language does not claim a highly literary character 
and Muhammadans should not waste their precious time upon the study of 
it. On the other hand, they should confine their attention to the study of 
Arabic, and popularise it for general intercourse among the learned of the 
Moslem faith. As regards the populace, the principal dialects of the 
several Indian Provinces are adequate for their ordinary use. The Moslems 
of Maharashtra, and especially the Deccan, speak Marathi with great facility 
and accuracy, and it is of infinitely oreater practical utility to them than 
Urdu. Muhammadans have now grown ambitious of civil aud political power, 
and eager to take part in popular assemovlies; and surely they ought to be 
able to speak the great provincial dialects with ease and power. We would 
ask the Poona leaders if they have ever visited the Urdu School in the Camp 
and examined the classes? How beautifully Muhammadan boys and 
girls read Marathi! Anditisa pleasure to hear their teachers speak the 
language. And why then burden poor boys and girls whose vernacular 
is Marathi, and who know it so well, with another language, which is a 
foreign language ?” 


44, “Since the system of class representation was introduced, a poiso- 
nous idea has crept into different sects and 

Oriental Review (13), creeds of India, each one clamouring for its own 
23rd Mar. rights and asking to be given a more favoured treat- 
ment than the others. Sucha clamour is unfortu- 

nately too apparent among the Muhammadans who, with all the special treat- 
ment granted to them, are crying for more and will not be satisfied till they 
get it. They are not content with separate electorates. They must needs 
apply the principle to elections to Local Boards and Municipalities. Not only 
that but what is of still greater importance, a demand is made for a larger 
proportion of the Moslem element in the Services. No one can have 
cause to grumble at such a measure provided it is effected with 
full regard to education and competence........... But we must needs protest 
when the Honourable Mr. Rafi-ud-din Ahmediand his colleagues of the Moslem 
League go a step further and pass resolutions of regret at there not being 
more Muhammadan Deputy Collectors, Munsiffs, High Court Judges and so 
ON.......... Is it creditable to the Moslem community that-it should ask its 


‘members to depend more upon extraneous help than self-help? As far as we 
know even at present appointments to high posts are made with due regard 


-%#o the claims of the Muhammadan community, It is inconceivable how the 
Government can proceed further in the same direction without seriously 


} 


aoe g Phe susceptibilities of, the other communities, 
ment of Deputy Collectors and. High Court Judges ought ip. | 


| lepend upon ster 
ing qualifications only and not upon a man’s caste,” NEY ERE 
45. ‘Turn wheresoever we may, we find that utter gloom pervades the 

ot country........... Professors and teachers of private, 

Alleged restriction of semi-government; Or aided institutions, once used to 
freedom of speech and of ,qucate the rising generation in all sorts of things 


ae Sw eg aie (53) with full liberty and ‘latitude. Now their lips are 


12th Mar., Eng. cols. . Sealed and they dare not candidly discuss politics, - 


political problems or economic problems having even 
a side bearing on politics in their class rooms........... From professors and 
teachers, we come to lawyers, who were supposed to be the members of the 
independent profession. The new Sind Pleaders’ Rules here and similar rules 
in some other places have also brought their independence down to a minimum. 
Public libraries, aided or unaided, are also placed under the official thumb; 
for their managers must in future keep them open for official inspection and 
must act under official advice and guidance in the selection of papers, 
magazines and books for their libraries. This cannot be welcome to the 
people ; because the inspecting or advising officer may use his power, not 
rightly but arbitrarily. further, the managers of libraries cannot allow their 
library-buildings to be used for the purpose of holding any public meeting 
or for delivering any lecture, though the subject of the Jecture be religious or 
social, without permission. This is rightly resented by all classes of right- 
thinking men.......... Lastly, we come to editors of newspapers. Freedom 
of the press was the pride of British rule in India. But now unfortunately 
the recent Presg Act has been passed, because some stray morbid editors 
made a misuse of their liberty, and now all have to suffer the consequences. 
5p . The Act serves asa night-mare for the editors and hangs like a 
sword of Damocles over their heads every moment of their life. Those 
that have studied the human mind in general and the Indian mind in 
particular are of opinion that the policy of reconciliation and sympathy is 
best suited for governing India and especially the province of Sind. Would 
it not be better in the interests of the rulers as well as the ruled, if the above 
policy were followed ?”’ 


46.- ‘“ ‘ Has rasaz been stopped ?’ is on the lips of many who are auxiously 
Alleged continuance of Watching tours of officials. We are credibly in- 
rasai exactions in Sind. formed that it is as rampant as ever. The same 
Sindhi (56), 12th Mar., anxiety to pay little, the same tendency to grumble 
King. cols. at avery ordinary bill as extraordinarily heavy, the 


same camp charges due to be paid to the establishment of officers on pain of 
dislodgment of all arrangements, prevail. Nay, we learn, that these exactions 
are now at a premium. Keeping aside all the rasaz expenses due from 
the officers and their clerical establishments, it will be a great boon if 
officers take the trouble of enquiring privately from the Mukhtidrkar, Head 
-Munshi, or the ‘l’apedar the amount of exactions that are paid perforce to the 

menial establishment and the personal servants and butlers of the official 
Higsell.<.. 6s <<. They, more than the masters themselves or the clerical esta- 
blishment, are to be appeased........... Weare prepared to believe that their 
masters are ignorant of their servants’ exactions. Butit is high time that 
enquiries should everywhere be made privately from responsible Taluka officers 
in confidence and these exactions prevented in time.” 


47. “The state of roads in Sukkur (Sind) is getting unbearable and as 
dust in clouds is flying about on all the hill roads, 


Complaints about the 4; ; Ge ihe Pe 
Mr: r. + ies es gee it is a high time that the Municipality should take 


- Sukkur (Sind) immediate steps to remedy the evil........... We will 
Sindhi (56), 12th Mar, e told that paucity of water in the Water Works is 
Eng. cols. responsible for the bad state of the roads; but we 


know that this scarcity is at its highest during the 
winter months and decreases towards the hotter days. The quantity of water 
available in the water-works must be increasing and the dearth of water for 
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Lédislaition. 


oe. The veidtation which was passed at the instance of the Honour- 
ay _ able Mr. Gokhale for ‘prohibiting the emigration of 
ye ‘-Comments on the Emi- indentured abonedrs from India washardly a week 
ae > Act Amendment 4)4 when the Government introduced a Bill to give 
oe ve Goftdr (39), 27th eftect to its provisions and carried it through with 
= Mar. Eng. cols. the unanimous vote of the whole Council. The Bill 
7 | will have a very far-reaching effect and will restore 
tg ‘and redouble the confidence of the people in the good intentions of Government. 
‘Though the latter have not been so listless in the matter as was supposed 
‘on account of the non-publication of the incessant official communication 
t which they had with the Colonial Governments, the Bill affords a visible 
indication of their sympathy for the cause of the emigrants from this 
| country, and as such it would strengthen the tie of endearment between them 
and the people who have regarded the grievances of their fellow-countrymen 
over the sea with keen feelings. We do not believe that the Colonial Govern- 
ments will now decline obdurately as before to entertain official proposals 
from this country or will suffer matters to reach such a climax as to compel 
enforcement of the revised Act.” 


49. Lord Morley’s reply to a recent interpellation in the House of 

" Commons that he would postpone giving his sanc- 

Sdnj Vartamdn (40), tion to any enactment passed in the Supreme Council 

24th Mar.; Jdm-e-Jam- for the restriction of indentured labour was some- 

shed (33), 26th Mar. what disappointing. But the disappointment has 

been dissipated by the introduction, yesterday, in 

the Council of the Governor-General of India, of a bill to amend the Indian 

Emigration Act. The public never expectcd that the Honourable Mr. Max- 

well’s promise on the 24th February would be so shortly followed up and the 

Honourable Mr. Gokhale was, for this reason, quite justified in offering his 

congratulations to Government. It.is long since an unofficial member had 

an opportunity to congratulate Government. The Bill introduced by Gov- 

ernment adds one more powerful link inthe improving relations between 

Government and the people. India is heartily thankful to Government for 

this courageous measure. Lord Minto is to be especially thanked for this, 

and if during his regime the Indians in South Africa get some redress of 

their grievances, his name will be remembered by the public with two-fold 

gratitude: and history will record that it was he who got them the new 

reforms in their own native land as also protection of their rights in foreign 

, lands. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—The new Bill was imperatively neces- 

eee sary to meet the attitude of the Africanders towards Indians. Nay, it ought. 

aa. , to have been passed years ago, and comés not a day too soon. It cannot fail 

oa to produce favourable results for India. We have to thank the Government 

of India for bringing it forward so very soon in compliance with the public 

wish. We trust that it will be rigorously enforced for the sake of India’s 
honour and self-respect, if for nothing else.| 
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Education. 


ee 50. “It may be a sad commentary on the bureaucratic methods of our 
; ae rulers, but it is none the less a truth that even after 
“ "Alleged dictatorial at- half a century of educational progress amongst us, 
2) Selie Urnieeniti, our Universities are being still treated by Govern- 

ow ards of Bombay. (8) ment more or less in a mother-in-law fashion,. 
' ‘their attitude being always one of’ unreasonable 


jealousy or supercilious dictatorialness. Our Uni-. 


versities are often treated as if they were merely a department of Government;. 
their duties being merely to carry out the behests of the. Executive heads. of: 
Goyernment, without. themselves possessing any power of initiation or 
administration. Government.must interfere not only in shaping the broad. 
lines of edutational policy, but even in petty details of the University. 
regulations their behests are to be carried out without question and ‘their. 


constant interference must be tolerated without any grumbling.......... 
Since the Universities Act of Lord Curzon’s regime, this attitude has become 
crystallised in the reconstituted constitution of our Syndicates and Senates 
which are now transformed into predominantly officialised bodies where the 
voice of independence has small chance of prevailing. In our own University 
asin other Universities, we have seen how the power of affiliation or disaffilia- 
tion of colleges and schools is exercised not practically by the University, but 
by the Director of Public Instruction, whose word, being the Government’s 
word, is bound to prevail in all cases, even if if runs counter to the wishes 
of the majority in the Senate. Again, we have seen how even in the matter 
of revising its own curriculum, the Uuiversity Senate is dictated to by 
Government that it should proceed on such and such lines and no other. 
sqatenes . It is a matter of regret that, speaking in general of Indian 
Universities, the virtue of independence appeals itself to only an 
extremely small number of our senators the vast majority of whom 
are cowed by a mere whisper of the official world. ‘This spirit 


of yohukumism. obtains 


more glaringly in other Universities in the 


country than our own. In the Madras University this evil was 
exemplified in a marked manner only the other day, when the question 
came up for affording some relief to the thousands of students who had 
grievously suffered at the recent slaughter of innocents at the Matriculation 
Examination. Only 11 per cent. of the nearly eight thousand candidates, it 
will be remembered, came out successful........ 4. The Syndicate, however, 
at tre dictation of the Director of Public Instruction, reccmmended relief to 
only 477 of the over 6,000 who had failed. This was considered too insigni- 
ficant a relief, and when the matter came to the Senate for final sanction 
several amendments were proposed to raise the percentage a little more. But 
the Director of Public Instruction came down upon the senators and told 
them almost point-blank that the Government would not brook the slightest 
change in the Syndicate’s recommendation and if change was made by the 


Senate, they would reject the whole scheme of relief !!!....... It was no wonder 
that the majority of Madras senators quaiied before the Director of Public 
Instruction and tamely put up with the Government edict......... There is no 


way to remedy the situation except that of manfully standing up as Sir 
Pherozeshah did, for the rights of the senators, and refusing to be dictated 
to by the Executive in any matter whatsoever. Our senators must learn to 
appreciate more the value of self-respect and of manfully standing by what 
they consider to be just and needful in matters educational and they should 
not abdicate their proper functions of discrimination in regard to things on 
which they are by right called upon to deliberate.”’ 


Municipalities. 


*51. “ What may be the meaning of this wholesale extirpation of the 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment nominations to 
the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. 

Kaiser-i- Hind (84), 
27th Mar., Eng. cols. 


Parsis from the Government nominations of the new 
Civic Council? This finished boycott coming as. it 
does close on the heel of the recent reply of the 
Government to the so-called representative Anju- 
man meeting for communal representation is some- 
what embarrassing to the Parsi community. The 
action of Government is certainly without a prece- 


dent, but ii cannot be without a motive. If the preservation of a balance of 
power be the actual motive, we must at once confess that we have grave 


doubts as to its wisdom.” 


52. ‘The Ahmedabad Municipality has, we are pained to say, shown 


Alleged #§ mismanage- 
ment of affairs in the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. 

Gujarati Punch (81), 
20th Mar., Eng. cols. 
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itself. entirely oblivious of the new conditions of 
life that have arisen........... The Councillors .are, 
we are afraid, too much engrossed in discussing 
their endless proposals and amendments brought 
before meetings and in listening to innumerable and 
often mischievous ‘points of order,’ to be able to 
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, “has no powers to stop them from wasting 
n6étings with unnecessary speeches, full of senseless 
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decision on the face of it exhibits signs of hasty consideration. Rules for the 
conduct of business are waiting their time in a special committee, and there 
are diverse other matters which have been lost sight of in eternal discussions 
and disputes !.......... We find that the Collector is paying frequent visits to 
the Municipality and hear that he is more frequently sending for its records...... 
We hopé there is nothing in the records detrimental to the interests of the 
Municipality or culpable as regards the members, but whatever is found in 
them, we are contident that Government will consider that they have to 
uphold the prestige of a first class Municipality of our Presidency as also to 
see that the interests of the rate-payers do not needlessly suffer; and we have 
too much faith in the good sense of Mr. Sladen to fear that it will be other- 
‘wise.’ 


#93. V.G. Javdckar ina letter to the Mahrdtta from Amalner writes :— 
“The very nature of the duties of Patels and Kul- 

Suggestion that Govern- karnis is such that they can ill afford to spend 
ment should forbid Patels much of their time towards Jooking into Municipal 
and Kulkarnis to stand affairs. Nay, past experience has shown thai they 
for Municipal elections. find it difficult even to attend Municipal meetings. 
Mahratta (11), 27th Jn my humble opinion, in the interest of the public 
Mar. themselves it can be fairly urged that Patels and 
Kulkarnis should not stand as candidates on behalf 

of the people. Once they put in their candidature, they are sure to be 
elected, inasmuch as they possess executive influence. But the bare fact 
remains, that both by their want of sufficient education and lack of independ- 
ence of judgment, their presence at Municipal Councils can be of : little 
value to the public generally. What little of self-government there is 
in the case of Municipalities, is taken away when Patels and Kulkarnis (who 


- cannot be said to be non-officials) occupy seats that ought properly to be 


occupied by private individuals....... ... If Government are free to nominate 
them on their behalf it is better they issue a Government Resolution for future 
guidance, prohibiting them from competing with candidates for election.” 


N ative States. 


04, “The Maharaja of Nepal scems to have very strange ideas of 
generosity, if his latest exploit in that direction is to 
Adverse comments on be taken as a criterion. By the Maharaja’s order 
the gift of Sanskrit Pandit Haridds has presented to the Bodlean library 
ig a to the Bod- of Oxford a valuable collection of no less than 7,000 
ean library at Oxford by per yeep ern age ad 
the Mahdrdja of Nepal. ancient Sanskrit manuscripts. he news is almost 
Rdshtramat (47), 19th Staggering. Already the libraries cf the leading 
Mar., Eng. cols. capitals of Europe are chokeful of some of the most 
valuable ancient Sanskrit manuscripts. And here is 
another shipload of them being sent to Oxford! The Moslem conquerors of 
the 17th and 18th centuries have been justly charged by historians with being 
guilty of the most heartless kind of vandalism, inasmuch as they disfigured 
and destroyed many monuments of ancient Hindu architecture. It seems, 
however, that a far worse and more heartless type of vandalism is going to 
come into fashion, the lead being taken by the Maharaja of Nepal. For we 
consider the presentation of 7,000 ancient Sanskrit manuscripts to the Oxford 
rary as nothing less than the most unjustifiable vandalism. It is not 
Hike robbing India of a great deal of her literary wealth. Could the Mahéd- 
faja not: have presented the manuscripts to any of the libraries in India? 
rhe Asiatic Society has a splendid library at Calcutta and another at Bombay. 


q: 


4 
> 
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The Deccan College of Poona is proud of possessing a very valuable collection 
of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts. Were none of these worthy of giving 
shelter to the priceless collection despatched to England with such heartless 
nonchalance ?.......... The Maharaja may have purchased the manuscripts, 
but, in a sense, they are the heritage and property of the whole nation, and 
we.have no hesitation in saying ‘that he has sent to England 2 treasure which | 
did not ‘morally’ belong to him, though he may have paid for if in hard cash. 
Poor India is being exploited by foreigners in a thousand ways—must it needs 
be that our own princes should make matters worse by robbing, for the benefit 
of aliens, their own motherland of some of her noblest literary treasures ? 
In what a contrast stand some of the Western people and nations! Only the 
other day the whole of England went mad because a foreigner had purchased 
one of Holbein’s most famous portraits....... ... Italy has gone a great deal 
further in this direction and passed legislative enactment, making it a 
‘crime’ for an Italian to send out of the peninsula any of the country’s 
ancient treasures! And here are our princes overloading foreign museums 
and libraries with priceless gems of ancient India. These are the Gods of 
Israel, these the men who pose themselves as leaders and who are thrust before 
us by the powers that be as our natural and only leaders ! ”’ 
O99. A contributor writes to the Arya Prakdsh:—Day after day seditious 
leanings are dying. The newspapers that but 
Comments on the yesterday smelt out the smoke of sedition have now 
sag vos ea fon 204, been_softened down and become uninteresting. For 
ores psec cela this Lord, Minto’s Government have to be thanked, 
; but the most to be thanked are the ways of Provi- r 
dence. The great Mahratta leader, Tilak, is busy commenting on the Gita; ! 
the nine Bengalis have been looking forward to a new world; Babu Arabindo | 
is practising Yoga. We welcome peace. There is nothing wrong if the 
Patiala sedition trial 1s dubbed an ‘imitation trial. From the start to the 
finish if was a judicial farce. The Maharaja showed the world at large that if 
the British wept or danced in joy, he would join them in their weeping or 
dancing. If the British police catch hold of the bomb-throwers, the Patiala 
police capture the party of “ Aum” (Peace). Ifthe British police take posses- 
sion of revolvers, the Patiala police lay their hands on the fuel used for sacred 
purposes. The Patiala police instead of taking possession of seditious litera- \ 
ture took- it upon themselves to seize religious literature. Government 
pursued conspirators, the Maharaja the Arya Samajists. Government carried i 
on aserious inquiry ; the Maharaja miserably aped their policy. Native princes 
from their infancy are taught to imitate Government. 


o6. A Baroda correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat:—lIt is really 

to be regretted that contributions to the Paisa Fund . 
Appeal _to the inhabi- from Baroda are falling off and that people are 
tants of Baroda to subs- showing increasing apathy to a really good cause. 


See tothe Pasa The proceeds of the Pazsa Fund, it must be remem- 


Rdshtramat (47), 20th bered, are devoted towards the upkeep ofa glass 
“Mar. factory which promises to make rapid progress in 
the quality of the material it produces. It is, 


therefore, hoped that inhabitants of Baroda will contribute more liberally to i 
the fund in future. Al 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, | 
Oriental Translator to Government. } 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st March 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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HENXetike. ) | . are: | Fe ye oS eae . 
Anglo-Indian Empire... Bombay ove -+-| Weekly... ..-| Charles Palmer, eee 

APGUS ~~ 1co | ve see] DO, nce veel DOs ave ‘ene Roginald BFisher ; Englishman : 89 | . 500 


Bombay EastIndian ...) Do. ... | Do. s+  se| Je 3. de Abrao; Portugnese: 44 ... «.| 900 
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Daily Telegraph and Ded-) Poona Sse »»-| Daily oe .+«| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 
can Herald. 


5 |EHastand West .. ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdamji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;| 1,000 
5B. 


ote | Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42... bie ode 


+ ee] KAmékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-/ 600 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


6 | Elphinstonian ... so} Do, oie -+-| Quarterly 
7 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. see = owe) Weekly 


8 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. la > «oh Te ves —s ee| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 


9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do, eee ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, 0. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 


10 Indu of Bombay see eee Do, eee Gee, Daily 


11 | Karachi Chronicle »»-| Karachi... --| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 


12 | Kdthidwar Times... wo| R&jkot »++| Daily ce ...| Jamnédés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 


(Lohana) ; 28. 


13 | Mahratta — «»+| Poona - «| Weekly... .»-| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpa- 1,000 e 
wan Brahman). 


14 | Muslim Herald ... »»-| Bombay ... e+} Daily — .-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 85. 


15 | Oriental Review ... «| Do. ove »+-| Weekly 
16 | Phoenix... nee »-| Karachi... -»-| Bi-weekly 


se .»-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40... 700 
see ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...)° 350 
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17 | Poona Observer. and Civil] Poona... »++| Daily 


ose .--| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 62 ove a 400 
and Military Gazette. 


18 | Purity Servant _... »-| Bombay... «>| Monthly ... .-.| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpa van Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
19 | Railway Times ... esol“ L00. nee e-| Weekly __,,. »--| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 


20 | St. Xavier’s College, Do. oo evel Quarterly ... _—...| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... 9.4.1 ave 
Magazine. | . 
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didli ; Parsi ; 30, : 


27 | A'rya Prakésh ... | Bombay .. «1 Do, p08 ,..| Maganlal Réjdram Vyas ; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 


min); 41. 

28 Broach Mitra& ese oee Broach eee eee Do, eee pee Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Bréh- 875 te 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. a 

29 | Coronation Advertiser .,| Ahmedabad  ...| Do, —..,_,,,| Narotamdds Prinjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu | 


90 | Dieshi Mitel = «= wef Barnes ek Dow” ues’) ad Magealdl Kikibhe Hindu (hedwal 
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No. | . Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
| AND OConcaNIM, 
62 |ALuz . s+ ° «| Bombay ..  ...| Weekly ... «| RB. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 ee = st: 200 
ye 
GousaRa'TI, 
63 | Akhbér-e-Islim ...  ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily vs eee Kai Isméil KAzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
. dan. (Memon) ; 45. , 
64 | Amrit Mani ove .| Rajkot... »».| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... .| Baroda «..| Weekly ...| daverbhai Déddbhéi Patel; Hindu) 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 89. 
66 | Bharat Jivan ec »-.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly .| Dayabh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bombay Samachar «| Do. eee .| Daily .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
68 | Broach Samachar .-| Broach .| Weekly | Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly .| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsaj 1,250 
' Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
70 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay oo.| Weekly ae. ...| Damji 1K Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswdl]] 1,500 
Bania); 33. 
71 | Din Mani... | Broach = a. cool §=DO. | Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) ove ove 200 
72 |Garjana ... s«.| Ahmedabad ecel EO , ...| Shankerlal Nathjibhé4i; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 84, 
73 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do, cee eee rani) Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
ania); 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette .| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. .| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 80; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. ave .»-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 300 
{ 28, 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. ove vs Kahandads Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
77 | Kaéthidwar and Mahij Sddra Do. ...| Motil4l Chhotal4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brdhman) ; 45. 
78 | Kaéthidwdr Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
79 | Khabardar ...| Bombay Do, ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 87. , 
80 | Loh4na Samachar ».| Ahmedabad Do. .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 5.0 
81 | Loka Mitra -| Bombay Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
82 | Navsdri Patrika ».-| Navsari Weekly .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. : 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 800 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ...| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra ‘| Karéchi | Bi-Weekly... _...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch| 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar .| Surat .-.| Weekly .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 nee 475 
| 
87 | Raéjasth4n and Indian} Ahmedabad Do. one ...| Hiral4l. Vardhamd4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimélij 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Samalochak .| Bombay... .-.| 1ri-Monthly ..( Manil4l Chhab4ram Bhatt ; Hindo (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
89 | Satsang .| Surat .| Weekly see .| Chunil4] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.) 1,500 
90 | Satya Vakta ...| Bombay .| Fortnightly .| Keshavl4l Harivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
| | Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 3 
or T Shalt << gaa see eet | Weekly .. ...{Manvantréi Madanrdi Réyji; Hindu] 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
92 | Sourdshtra eee ---| Amreli Do. , “< eccece eee 
93 | Surat Akhbar... .| Baroda Do. oes ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 os 800 
94 | Swadesh Mitra... .| Kardchi Do. : | ee Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 8300 
95 | Udbodhan... pas .| Ahmedabad Monthly .., .|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
Bania) ; 22. 
96 | Vasant... ‘as A Do. Do. ‘ .| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpI. 
97 | Bhérat... — ...| Bombay .| Weekly .../ Gaurishankar; Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
| 30. 
98 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do | Do, me «| Shit Biharilal; Hindy (Bojpai Briain); | 6,200 
char. , ] 
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Bombay ... wie 
Poona ove on 


Shol4pur ... ... 
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Fortnightly 
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man); 42. 
Krishna4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnay Brdhman). 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


cor Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 

min); 50. 

Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brdhman) ; 538. 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82. 


pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 

Hari Bhikaji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar; ‘ Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 85. 
Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi ne Ne 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindo (Brah- 
min); 36. 

Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdah- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
. Brahman); 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 

Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Bréhman) ; 26. , 
Govind Nardyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. 
Natesh App4éji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khdadilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit-/ 


Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 29. 


Yddav . Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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- Manatai—concluded. 
Madhukar eee on eee Belgaum eee eee Weekly eee 
Mahérashtra& Vritt eee Satara eee eee Do. eee 
Moda Vritt ove .--| Wai (Satara) «| Do. ove 
Mumbai Vaibhav ---| Bombay ... .| Daily 
Mumukshu eve »+»| Poona eee | Weekly ave 
Nasik Vritt ee -+-| Nasik one Do. 
Pandhari Mitra ... -»-| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. 
pur). | 
Prabhat... oe ---| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly 
desh). 
Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly , 
desh). 
Pragati owes -+-| Kolhapur ... Do. ee 
Prakash ... _ ---| Satara Do. 
Pratod owe cee ---| Isl4mpur Do. 
Pudhari ... see -+-| Baroda Do. ° 
Rashtrabodh eee -++| Poona Monthly 
Rashtrodaya obe «| Do. Do. 
Samalochak eee «++! Hubli (Dhdrwar) ...| Do. 
Satya’ Shodhak ... ---| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
Shivaji Vijaya... -+-| Sholapur Do. 
Sholapur Samachar soo} -- Dox Do. 
Shri Say4ji Vijay . -+-| Bombay Do. 
Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. Mopthly 
Shri Shahu es -+-| Satara Weekly 
Shubh Suchak ... 1, Do. 
Sitaraye Hind... *| Do. Do. 
Sudhakar ... eee -+-| Pen (Kolaba) Do. 
Sudharak ... eee ---| Poona Do, 
Sumant... ona ---| Karad (Satdra) Do, ; 
Vichari_... ove ---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 
Vijayee Mahratta... ---| Kolhapur ... -| Weekly a. 
Vined _... oes « | Belgaum ... -| Fortnightly 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...) Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... 
Vrittasar... cee e+-| Wai (Satara) -| Weekly... 
Vyapari eee eve eee Poona coe ee Do, 
Warkari .o6 vee os — (Shold-) Fortnightly 
| pur . 
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..,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


4 Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu) 
|| Lakshuman Rdmchandra Pangarkar ; 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Ka4le ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakhd4ra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Govind KAashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 
.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Bhéu Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar 

.| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
|S. K. Ddémle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 
.| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 


|| Mahaddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| Vaman Hari Dhavie; Hindu (Karhada 
.| Dattd4treya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 


.| Nérd4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vishwanéth Govind Sant. 

.| (1) Mahédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


.| Bhujangrao T. #Gdekwad; Hindu 


...| Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 
.| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... sn 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Néna D4d4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


Janérdan Nardyan- Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 


tha) ; 24. 

Braéhman) ; 29. 

Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Brdhman) ; 44. 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35: 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Jain); age 45. 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


man); 30. 


Brahman) 30, 


Brahman) ; 27. 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar Savldram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 


Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2), Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gau 
Saéraswat Brahman). 


pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brdéhman) ; 35, 
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“BBilition, | Name, oaste andiage of Editor, 


vw] Weekly ..°° © «:} Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


> Sunrit VAdint ase veel Bombay... | Weekly... «| Apapa Sharm Réshivadekar Ty ae 


a ‘ Z | 170 | A’ftéb-i-Sind eee --»| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
e : J ! | madan (Abro) ; 24. 


171 | Khairkhéh eee -»-| LArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. — .»-| Hakim ee ai Tahilsing ; Hindu 700 
| | (Khatri) ; 35. 


172 | Prabhat... eee .».| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
178 Sind Sudhér ove »»-| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


“274 | Sind Kesari e+» eee} SHikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. coe ...| Chel4ra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43 
: | 
Urpv. 
‘ 175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... -.| Weekly ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
| | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
176 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér veel - DO, see ees, Daily eee .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 


Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


GusaRa'TI aNnD Hrnpr. 


ZUe (GG. *"* wee **" ces ...| Bombay ... »-| Weekly ... ...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu) 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


178 | Jain Mitra _ eceh. DO. > CC ...| Sital Prasd4d Jain... bie one sod, Agee 


Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika ... eee »»-| Bagalkot (BijApur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: | Bréhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. \ 


: B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


, ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. : 


~ 


*1. “Now that Lord Minto’s term of office is drawing to a close, the 
At question of appointing his successor must be en- 
India is not in need of paging the attention of His Majesty’s Government 


eons gg Viceroy at if, indeed, it has not already been settled. In any 


Rien finnial 2 case, we hope that it isnot too late yet to deprecate 
, eke. bo the idea of renter eel a Military Viceroy to India 


for military reasons at the present time. There is 
. absolutely nothing in the situation in this country to warrant such a grave 
-departure from the invariable rule of nominating only men of eminence in 
civil administration or diplomacy to the Viceroyalty. Lord Kitchener has, 
no doubt, the reputation of being an able administrator, and his appointment 
at some other time would, perhaps, not be open to any misconstruction. Now, 
however, it would be extremely inexpedient as it would convey not only to 
the outside world but to the small coterie of anarchists in the country, an 
altogether exaggerated idea of the magnitude and success of the revolutionary 
movement, so far as one may be said to exist here. But for this reason, Lord 
Kitchener's presence at the head of the Government of India would be 
welcome to those who, like ourselves, believe that the greatest need of the 
hour is economy and retrenchment in the administrative expenditure. His 
Lordship has earned a great name as a frugal administrator, and his prestige 
will probably enable him to overcome the opposition to which retrenchments 
are sure to give rise both in India and in England. There can be no personal 
objection to Lord Kitchener among Indians. The appointment, however, of 
one who was so recently the Commander-in-Chief, to be the Chief of the State, 
cannot but lead to considerable misapprehension. Such an appointment was 
not deemed necessary even after the Mutiny when, of course, the situation 
was far more unsettled than it can be alleged to be at present even by panic- 
mongers.” 


2. In the course of its fifth article on the means of India’s regenera- 
tion the Shaktz writes :—Just as a ship left drifting 
How India can be on the wide ocean without any fixed destination is 
regenerated. = 
Shakti (91), 26th Mar,  C@rried away by the wind and ultimately wrecked, 
& man without any objective ends his life in sorrow 
after being tossed to and fro by his whims and caprices and the vicissitudes 
of time. However, when a man enters life with a fixed goal, he 
endeavours with oneness of purpose to attain perfection in the line he 
chalks out for hiniself. Like a piece of straw in a whirlwind, our life 
has been led without any set purpose and on no fixed path, and as a result 
we are far behind other nations in point of importance. If however, we work 
on zealously and perseveringly guided by our intellect, we shall soon 
elevate ourselves and take rank with the aavanced nations. Nothing is 
attained by leading a life without any goal. We should guide the 
threads of our life and prevent them from being the play of the winds. 
Those who have hitherto been running in pursuit of service should now 
change their objective. For, circumstances have altered a good deal and 
service does not proffer the same high emoluments and other benefits it 
did in former times. We Indians have been known from ancient times 
to be inspired by philanthropic motives and some of us have devoted their 
lives to the carrying out of these lofty ideals. Before fixing his goal in life, a 
man mustalways resolve not tolead the selfish life of a beast but be ever 
ready to do good to his fellowmen. If every individual begins to work in 
this way, there is no doubt that the entire mass would soon be stirred to 
action. It can sately be conceded that in the present condition of India 
we should have as our ideal the attainment of a proper place in the scale 
of nations. | 


8. A Police officer at Mymensingh shot a native woman dead. The 

ye Court decided that it was a mere accident and let 

_Alleged unjust distinc- the accused go with a fine of 150 rupees. If it was 
tion eerere HuropeanS an accident, where was the necessity even of 
anc ia Prakdsh (27), this small fine? When will justice be uniformly 
92nd Mar. ' gdministered between whites and blacks? [Elsewhere 
the paper writes :—The Madras Times has been let 
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wt its Mleaiy a hah gainst the natives. But if 
. ublish similar—or even milder—writings, death (jail 
on) would be the consequence. An incident has happened at 
rf a eweoper in a scuffle with a soldier gave the latter compe 
face. It remains to be seen what sentence the swee 
vot ROC ety natives are killed by Europeans, _— latter are invariabl 
po ae of oa it some light punishments. ] | 
Bees woe 4 “While the new century i is hardly ten years ola, almost the whole of 
Bo us _ Asia is awake and has begun imitating European 
Sa -Warnin to white Colo- ideals and methods.......... The East has seen its - 
nials to beware of the drawbacks, realised its own weaknesses and felt 
es a iti Punch (33 severely the limitations placed upon its manhood 
ae 7th Mar "aa, sels 2), by the selfishness of the dominant Kuropean races. 
oe | els It has been perceiving that there is no chance 
for it unless and until it wakes up, and it is trying to do so. What we fear is 
the avenging fate that may confront the white races in the shape of the Pan- 
Islamic revival and the onward march of the yellow races who will respond 
in the name of Confucius to the martial call of Christian Kurope. Even 
yot there is time for the white Colonials to realise their peril and reconsider 
Bs their ban of exclusion placed on the Asiatics, but is it not true that none are 
. so blind as those who will not see ?” 


Oo. We fail to understand the reasons which impelled the District 
Magistrate of Eastern Bengal to take exception to 

Comments on_ the the draft resolutions of the Barisal District Confer- 
& =. ran the Barisal ence, The subjects dealt with in the resolutions 
Be ‘Kal (127), O5th Mar have been widely discussed on the platform and in 
the press and in our opinion there was nothing in 

| them that could in any way lead to a breach of the public peace. Under the 
Seditious Meetings Act there is no appeal, andit is a matter for some 
gratification that the old Police Act is considered sufficient for the require- 
ments of the Bombay Presidency, which, though at times unjustly applied, 


leaves scope for appeal to higher authorities. 


6. In an article in the Nineteenth Century and After the Right 
Honourable Syed Amir Ali has tried to show how 

Duty of the people to constitutional Government began in India only 
make the new Keforms® with the advent of the British rule and how 


success. bey 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46) great a progress has been made in the same direction 
ist Apl. ' by the new Reforms. These Reforms have, to a 


certain extent at least, made the Indian constitution 
democratic, inasmuch as the number of the popular representatives has 
increased in the Legislative Councils and people have secured many other 
important rights. Those who hold that political changes can be brought about 
only gradually cannot but view with considerable satisfaction the pro- 
gress that India has made during the last forty years in that direction, 
and the new Reforms will not fail to substantially further the same 
cause. ‘The importance of the rights that have been conferred on the people 
by the new Reforms can be adequately realised only by carefully following 
the proceedings in the different Legislative Councils during the last couple of 
months. The responsibility to make the Reforms a success lies as much 
upon the people as upon the Government. Recognising their responsibility 
they must endeavour sincerely and honestly to ensure the success of the new 
concessions. “If we assume an attitude of indifference towards the Reforms, 
we shall be guilty of voluntarily stopping our political progress. 


ie 7. A diagnosis of the present discontent in India has been made in 
eS a ‘ different ways by different people. ‘The popular 
et | Universal education the Jeaders attribute .it to the uncompromising and 
eS coy cee to eradicate unsympathetic attitude of Lord Curzon while Viceroy 
Driydn Prakdsh (46) of India towards the aspirations of the people, while 
29th Mar. ’ the Anglo-Indians declare that a few discontented 
a (ae sedition-mongers are at the bottom of the whole of 
the mischief. ‘The fact is that each sidé states a half-truth. The principal 
Cause, however, of the discontent, which seems to. have escapsd’the notice of 
many, is the ignorance of the masses. Mischief-mongers would find no scope 


a Seer activities if people were educated. Indians are far behind the eo 
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in education, aud it is absurd to ask for an equality of treatment with them 


until. the people of this country put themselves on the same level-with the 


English in respect of education, which is the basis of all progress. Spread of 
education is the only remedy » for removing wrong notions about the 
Government and for facilitating the work of the administration. Universal 
education will not, in any way, come into conflict with the policy of our rulers. 
Government have ‘already adopted a democratic policy in several matters, and 
it will do well if they adopt the same policy in respect of education by 
making if universal. Repressive ‘measures might suppress discontent for a 
time, but nothing except education will completely eradicate the evil. 


8. Government have been severely punishing native editors in order to 
, __ Check the strong writings appearing in the native 
Comments on the jail papers. Mr. Kolhatkar, editor of the Desha Sevak, 
Kathatkar of A. 3B. of Nagpur, fell a victim to this policy of Government. 
aie ea os The heart-rending account which he has published 
ya rakash (27), Mag tty: 
27th Mar. of his jail experiences does not reflect credit on Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Kolhatkar was an editor, sentenced 
for a political offence and the only work he was fit for was that of type- 
writing or proof reading. It is, therefore, not easy to understand why 
he was given the work of grinding corn. All must protest against the way in 
which political offenders are treated in India. They are classed with ordinary 
criminais and made to do work that tells badly upon their health. That may be 
in the ordinary course. But when they are dealt with even more harshly than 
other offenders and the sole object of the jail authorities appears to be toshorten 
their lives, it is nothing but injustice. If Government let off Anglo-Indian 
papers which write strongly against Indian leaders with mere warning, why 
should they not treat Indian editors with equal clemency? We would press 
upon the attention of Government the fact that an impartial and fair treatment 
of the whites and the natives will be a thousand times more conducive to 
the peace in the country than heavy sentences and repressive legislation. 


9. “At the Imperial Legislative Council meeting held on last Friday 
week the Honourable Mr. Gokhale moved a —_ 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s portant resolution on primary education.......... 
resolution in the Imperial Even.the very modest proposals contained in the 
Council xe free and com- resolution, which merely asked for a beginning to be 
pulsory primary educa- made in the direction indicated and for the appoint- 
tion. ment of a mixed Commission of officials and non-offi- 
Praja Bandhw (40), cials to decide the details after instituting a thorough 
bic bac 7 yet inquiry into the matter, were evidently too much. for 
Maz + ae sain: the sun-dried bureaucrats. In the end Mr. Gokhale 
ERS. LN had to rest content with an official assurance that 

his various suggestions would be considered by Government. ‘The 
result, although not quite unexpected, is indeed disappointing, for there is a 
concensus of opinion in the country that it is already high time for the 
Government of India to introduce this very urgent but somewhat too 
long deferred measure in the interests of the masses whose ignorance is 
srossly appalling.......... Itis urged on behalf of the Government of India that 
all the local Governments save two have given their opinion against this proposal. 
We grant this, but it affords, if anything, a greater reason why a Commission as 
proposed in Mr. Gokhale’s resolution should be appointed to arrive at a final 
decision after consulting the best minds throughout the country. 
It is further urged that if primary education is made compulsory it 
will give rise to a feeling of uneasiness among the illiterate masses. 
seseeeeee 26 might be pointed out that the Government of India have 
more than once set at naught public opinion and passed Acts and carried out 
measures in the teeth of & strong public opposition that have left in their 
train feelings of resentment and bitterness which still continue. It, therefore, 
certainly ill suits that Government to urge such a plea.” [The Sanj Vartamdn 
writes :—“ The officials put forward the plea of the poverty of India, andshowed 
great reluctance to increase her burdens. They have not been restrained by 
any such ssinceed in voung additions to the — expenditure on military 
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ae 10. ms is to be deplored that the Honcurable Mr. Gokhale’s resvlution 
ae about making primary education free and compul- 
eee sory hadto bé withdrawn. It is, however, some 
Ung eg Punch (33), gatisfaction to note that one of the official members 
has given an assurance of Government's intention 
to consider the vital question. The arguments 
advanced by Mr. Gokhale were sound, and we wish that at least the latter por- 
tion of his motion, requesting Government to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the problém, had met with a better fate at the hands of the Council. 
The fear expressed by the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis while supporting the 
resolution that compulsory education would cause the cultivator class to 
ei. look down upon all work ;involving bodily labour has no doubt some truth, 
: but we think it can safely be guarded against by fixing the period of com- 
a pulsory education to six years. ‘The objection raised by the Honourable Sir 
H. Adamson on the ground of want of sufficient funds was strongly refuted 
by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale who pointed out some very feasible and 
practical methods of meeting the difficulty. The fact that the Honourable 
Mr. Hag, a Muhammadan member, took an active part in the deliberations 
and supported Mr. Gokhale, is highly satisfactory, and we hope Government 
will continue to evince the same sympathy which they have already shown 
towards the cause and take some practical steps in the matter in the near 
future. 
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*11. “ The first ‘ season,’ as one might call it, of the reformed Imperial 
Council, has passed........... The ineffectiveness of 
Comments on the pro- a strong protest shows that whatever may be the 

ceedings of the last session (a4 in the Provincial Councils, the representative 

of the Imperial Council. h ‘ee = es iT ta ail -haval 

Parsi (39), Bnd Apl., C aracter of the mperia : ounci iS Ssbl araly 

Eng. cols. existent. The Bombay men will not, of -course, 

, throw up their office-in disgust simply because they 
| could not have their own way—it is not by such easy acknowledgment 
of defeat that they have won their places in the commercial world; 

but they will feel some disillusionment, and the fact that each stage of 
the budget was the work of a committee with non-official members upon 
it will not take away their sense of importance...... ie ke. WORE , Of 

the Council shows that Government have to look for most work, whethor 
in agreement or in disagreement, to the ‘educated’ classes—which 
term, by the way, includes, not only lawyers and doctors, but also our most 
. successful merchants and industrialists, a little item sometimes overlooked by 
>= those to whom the ‘ educated’ are anathema. But if the Council is to do 
ee what has been expected of it, if it is to be really representative and to attract 
the best brains of the country to its board, it must feel that it has some pri- 
vilege and power beyond a long-winded debate.......... His Excellency Lord 
i Minto will not preside at another budget debate, and it was a fitting occasion 
a to tell him, as the Honourable Mr. Didabhai did in the few well-chosen 
ss words, how warmly his attitude throughout his Viceroyalty has been appre- 
ciated. His tact and his courage in difficult circumstances have been excep- 
tional, and it is safe to say that many a great statesman and more glittering 
diplomatist would have failed to secure the necessary lubrication of official 
and public good-will in launching the Reforms.”  - 


*12. “In. his concluding speech, the Viceroy reviewed the financial 

. position of the Indian Government for the last five 

*Mahrdtta ~ (18), 8rd years. He described how the prosperity Budget 
Apt. th 7 which had been presented in 1906 fell down toa 
| / deficit in 1908-1909. In the present year the Budget 
is a hopeful one and promises a time of recovery. After referring to the fresh 
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demands ‘and the opium loss, His Excellency expressed a fear that perhaps it 
might not be prudent to maintain the present scale of expenditure and 
there might arise a, necessity to. revise it. Turning to the Joss in opium 
revenue due to the policy adopted by the Chinese Government for eradicating 
the opium habit from their country, the Viceroy congratulated with pride 
the Indian Government and the Chiefs of ruling States in the Central 

Provinces on the help given to the cause of humanity at some sacrifice. 

The Indian Government might no doubt take credit for putting a check 

on the opium habit in China at the cost of revenue and even. at the 

cost of having additional taxation. But we believe there are evils 
nearer home in India itself which require strenuous efforts and sacrifice for 

their eradication. There is the accursed drink-habit which is growing rapidly 

in the country. The anxiety, which the Government shows towards putting 

down the opium habit in China, is equally, if not in greater degree, needed 

to put down this dire ‘ new plague’ of drink in the land.”’ 


13. Now that the Budget is finally passed it is gratifying to note that 
the elected members have discharged their duties 
Bombay Samachar (67), satisfactorily, and Government have received their 
2nd Apl. ; Sdny Vartaman criticisms in a friendly and dignified spirit. It is a 
(42), bist Mar. and Ast matter for satisfaction that the necessity of cutting 
Apl.; Akhbdr-e-Souddaga) dade ‘dl il Siege 
(25), Ist Apl. own the rapidly advancing expenditure in some 
departments and of setting aside larger sums for 
educational expenditure urged by-the popular members has been acknowledged 
by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. It is to be regretted that the Finance Member 
could not see his way to accept the suggestion of the Honourable Members to 
start educational and other works of public utility even by imposing additional 
taxation, on the ground that it would raise a great outcry throughout India. 
His Excellency Lord Minto’s speech in winding up the debate reminds us of the 
regrettable fact that His Excellency is soon to leave us. His regime has been 
highly sympathetic and has done much to remove the bitterness created by 
Lord Curzon’s administration. He took charge of the Government at a very 
critical time, but by his tact and far-sighted policy he has succeeded in 
establishing the British rule on a firmer basis. The public will feel sorry to 
have to part witha statesman of his stamp. [The Sdnj Vartamdn com- 
pliments the non-official members upon the good use they have made of the 
newly conferred rights, by their manifold suggestions on the Budget, and 
declares that although their proposals have all fallen through, they will in the 
end be able to convince Government of the truth of their proposals. The 
paper endorses Sir Vithaldas’ remark that it is necessary to take the peoplo 
more and more into confidence in framing the Budget. In the next issue 
the paper expresses regret at the anproaching departure of Lord Minto and 
refers appreciatively to the important part played by His Excellency in the 
framing of the Reform Scheme. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes similar 
reference to His Excellency’s work in India and eulogises the non-official 
members on the conscientious way in which they have discharged their duty 
in the Council.| 


14. India is suffering most grievously on account of her industries 
being neglected. Industrial education is, therefore, 

Kesarz (131), 29th Mar. the pressing want of the day. And itis the duty of 
Government to go to the aid of the Indian popula- 

tion by founding industrial schools and colleges in the country. With this 
object in view the Honourable Mr. Mudhoikar in the last session of the Impe- We 
rial Council moved a resolution for founding a central polytechnic college. ee 
But the motion was opposed by Government on the ground that the Indian Ae 
public have shown a lack of interestin industrial education inasmuch as the 
existing industrial schools are not adequately patronised. It does not require 
very great insight to see that the above result is due not to the apathy of the 
public but is the natural consequence of the absence of a full-fledged indus- 
trial College. Such an institution will give life and health to the 
several schools that might be affiliated-to it. The solution of the question is 
then in the hands of Government if they but wish to solve it. Eva | 
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eae es oe gpenses tn the transactions leading up to 'the mdedek:: 
he car mnents of n the deci- Th secret society, which was called into existence: 
3 - to punish ‘officials’ who oppressed the people and to: 
. obtain swardj, obtained its slender resources by an 
Social Reformer act of petty theft and had to contemplate dacoity 
a8 its only possible means of raising larger funds. 
These are facts which dispose, once for all, of the 
notion that movements of this kind are countenanced by any considerable 
ee section of the population. The accused were all young men, some of them. 
Bee mere boys. Anant was only seventeen and Karve, said to have been the head 
eae of the secret society, twenty-three years of age. The movement was entirely 
confined to young men who took great pains to keep their elders ignorant of 
their doings. Another noteworthy fact is that the majority of the adherents 
were not English educated men, though they seem to have willingly accorded 
the leading places in their Councils to such men whenever they were available. 
The movement, i in fact, seems to us to be one designed to work up the debris 
of an old order, which has been left out of the new order of things, into the 
semblance of a rival force. It may attain here and there a spasmodic success. 
But that it can seriously endanger the equilibrium of the State, no one who 
understands Indian society can for a moment believe. The Nasik revelations 
prove what has been our conviction all along, namely, that the chief danger 
to modern ideas for which British rule stands and must stand, in spite of what 
some splenetic Englishmen might advocate, lies not in those who have been 
brought under their influence but in those who stand out of it. We should 
be the first to oppose any attempt mechanically and outwardly to Westernise 
India. But when some of our English friends hereafter counsel the prevention 
of the spread of western, or rather, modern ideas, and advise the maintenance 
of the old ways, and deplore the ‘irreligion ’ of the modern Indian, they will 
do well to remember that the persons who figure in these proceedings were 
a many of them strict observers of the religious practices of their caste. The 
Bh bulk of the orthodox people are, of course, innocent of sedition and secret 
ee conspiracy, and all that we wish to point out is that there is no such association 
between religious belief or unbelief, and political opinion, as some persons 
would have us imagine.” 


yg a 


*16. “The judgment delivered last Tuesday by the Special Tribunal 
consisting of the Honourable the Chief Justice, the 
Gujardti (31), 38rd Honourable Sir Justice Chandavarkar and _ the 
Apl., Eng cols. Honourable Mr. Justice Heaton in connection with 
the Nasik murder case, which was heard for sixteen 
days, will be accepted by the public as a just and fair decision warranted by 
the facts of the case, the circumstantial evidence adduced and the confessions 
of the accused themselves, though subsequently retracted.......... hough the 
age of the criminals in the present case would, under other circumstances, 
have been a point to be considered, as things stand, the sentences passed on 
the seven accused cannot but be declared to be in accordance with law. But 
it still rests with Government tc consider by the light of all the facts in their 
possession whether it would not be proper to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy in any particular instance. The Nasik case has many a lesson to 
teach. -Society in the Deccan has to appreciate its serious responsibility in 
the matter. Seven young men were concerting measures of murder for well- 
nigh upon two years without the knowledge of their parents, guardians and 
friends whose duty it was to lead them along the right lines. It is the 
indifference of elders who are accountable for the proper up-bringing of the 
youth in society, and their neglect of the most sacred duty that is responsible for 
be. the moral depravation of a section of the younger generation. Certain writers 
ae in the public press and certain speakers on the public platform, who do not 
ae realise what harm is done to the easily impressionable and raw youth of the 
country by their ill-considered and ill-expressed political ideas are in no way 
less respo onsible. The evidence in the Nasik case leaves no doubt as to the 
motive by which the accused were animated, and the source from which 7 
received their inspiration.” — | 
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17.°° Of the seven accused in the trial for the-niurder of Mr. Jackson, 
PES ager aes ag @) three have been sentenced to death, three to 
Qnd Apl. aa transportation for life, and one to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The first accused must have expected 
the extreme penalty of the law, and perhaps he may have welcomed it.......... 
The second and third accused may have been rather taken aback by the sentence 
of death pronounced upon them. For they ‘did not actually perpetrate the 
deed, and there is room to suppose that they might have broken down:in om 
their alleged purpose of assisting the first accused, if really called upon to a 
do so. Moreover, they were young, and the best evidence against all the 3 
accused, except the first, consisted of confessions. In the ‘circumstances 
they may have expected transportation for life, though one cannot say 
whether they did not desire death by preference. These young men are 
strangely constituted, and if they had been sentenced only to transportation, 
they might for the moment have felt thankful that they had saved their 
necks, but it is likely that ere long they would have desired the fate of the 
first accused. ‘The other accused do not seein to have felt surprised by the 
verdict and the sentences upon them. We have referred to the probable 
feelings of the accused, because in the administration of justice it is a 
great thing to reach the core of the guilty conscience itself. When a 
criminal feels in his heart of hearts that the Judge has done right and 
administered justice according to fact and the truth, no higher compliment 
can be paid to the upholders of the law’s dignity. From the point of view 
of the public, that so heinous a crime as the murder of one of the best 
officials for the flimsiest of reasons has been fully avenged, is something for 
which the police must receive thanks and congratulations. When at least 
seven young men were engaged in a conspiracy to compass the murder of 
an excellent official—perhaps more were concerned in it—it is deplorable 
that the murder could not be prevented. ‘The pfevention would, of course, 
have given the public greater satisfaction. ‘That satisfaction having failed, 
the punishment is something on which the police and the public are entitled 
to congratulate themselves contentedly.”’ 


*18. “The Jackson murder trial has been a long and weary one, giving : 
rise to some doubts whether the Special Tribunal was | 
Parsi (39), 3rd Apl., any more expeditious than the ordinary Courts. The 
Eng cols. reason was obvious. To have condemned the actual 
murderer would not have taken an hour, but there 
was reason to believe the murder was the fruit of a conspiracy and that the 
object of the legal penalty would not be gained by the cutting off of the single 
conspirator who had undertaken the crime in the spirit not only of an 
assassin but of a martyr. ‘The facts of the conspiracy being established, two 
accomplices, Karve and Deshpande, besides the actual slayer, Kanhere, have 
received the death sentence, while three others are condemned to be 
buried ‘above ground’ in the Andamans, and yet another gets two years’ 
‘rigorous imprisonment. It is rarely that so many suffer for a single crime, 
but it is strictly according to the law, which regards the accomplice as shar- 
ing the full measure of guilt. There is something pitiful in the fate of these 
young men. They are caught in the cogs of the gigantic: machinery they 
tried to stop with their fecble hands—tried without pausing to 1 inquire whether 
any good would be done did they succeed. ‘The machine goes on.” 


19. ‘‘ Barring the actual execution of the sentence of death, the curtain 
has fallen over the last act of the Nasik tragedy 
with the vindication of the claims of retributive ; 

i yl ore ty justice by the judgment of the Special Tribunal, es 
dish ( 49) aict Mar. delivered by the Chief Justice with the full concur- 3 
' rence of his two colleagues. No reasonable man 

should quarrel with that judgment, and we muat 

give the Judges credit for the patience with which they gave the 
accused and their counsels all opportunity desired to controvert the case for 
the prosecution as presented by the Advocate General, with force no doubt, but 
without any unseemly animus. About the guilt of the actual perpetrator— g 
Anant Kanhere—caught red-handed, no one can have any doubt. In \ a 
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ave. ‘well lowed the example set by 
3. and might.have varied the nature of 
ing to the me asec of participation-in the crime 
Ww , trust, however, that. Bis Excellency. Sir George 
ment would do whatever is necessary in this case to temper 
a nla We confess we are not satisfied that the ends of 
justice ak ‘apaaspid the extreme penalty on Karve and Deshpande. 
| ae Th P 0 deserve the credit that the Court’s judgment gives them for 
their parbtag after the murder and the investigations they made later 
‘on andthe corrobcrative evidence they collected. However, if is impossible 
not to deeply regret that all this activity and zeal was shown after the 
murder and not before ani that for close on two years they remained 
ignorant of the conspiracy, in the furtherance of which such overt acts 
as practising revolver-shooting on trees on a high road took place. 
There is another question which too requires serious’ attention from 
wee. Government, but more serious attention still from society. Let the whole 
ei society ponder over the fact as to what degeneracy and moral depravity may 
ee lurk behind outward manifestations of mere innocent patriotism and how wild 
a talk about independence, etc., is likely to fatally lead youths into cowardly 
crimixzality, ruinous to themselves, more so to their families and twenty times 
more so tothe country. ‘By the reading of newspapers did the idea of a 
murder enter their minds’ said some of the conspirators. Do any newspapers 
write—do any speakers speak in sucha manner that, unconsciously and uninten- 
‘ tionally on the part of the writers and speakers themselves, the effect produced 
on weak minds is to turn them into anarchists? And what are the 
| conditions under which recruitment of anarchism should be found possible 
4 | amongst school and college boys—aye even amongst school-masters? Do 
, * parents and guardians keep proper watch over their sons and wards? ‘These 
are the. questions which society as a whole has to solve. And high time it is 
‘ we turn attention to this. We want constructive efforts and want them very 
badly. If the Nasik tragedy wakes up our society fully, Mr. Jackson shall not 
have died in vain,’ [The Indu Prakdésh makes similar remarks. |! 


20. “One part of the confession made by Mr. Jackson’s murderer was 
era ee OTN almost pathetic. He acknowledged that the feelings 
26th Mar Eng. cols * which led him on to the commission of the crime 
. ee were inspired by a perusal of some of the Deccan 
newspapers whose hostility towards the British rule is too well known to need 
ee advertising.......... If justification were needed for the new Press Act, the 
facts revealed by the trial would silence all objections. The criminal was so 
far brought to a better frame of mind as to say that he was sorry he had killed 
a good man. Are they who fanned the flame of race hatred sorry for their 
handiwork ? ”’ 


21. “ There will, we think, be a general consensus of opinion, European 

and Indian, throughout the country, that the 
Mars "het Gofter is sentences passed on the accused in the Nasik murder 
ord Apl. Eng. cols. ’ case are essentially just. That two persons other 
eo than the actual murderer have been sentenced to death 
ee and three others to lifelong imprisonment will, it may be hoped, have a deter- 
ae | rent effect on would-be assassins.......... Although the actual murderers, in 
| cases of this kind, may be engrossed by the idea of posing as martyrs, this 
feeling can hardly be supposed ‘to have extended to those who egg them on 
to the foul deed while themselves remaining in the back-ground. If men of 
the latter type, who are the more guilty, find that they do not remain un- 
punished but must share the murderer’s fate, it is extremely possible that 
they will hesitate before stirring up morbid and ill-balanced youths to play 
the part of the assassin. For the sake of India, her prosperity, and her good 
name, we may well hope that it may be so.’ [The Rdst Goftdr writes :— 
“The skill displayed by the Bombay Police in tracing the conspiracy and 
bringing the charge home to the accused persons cannot be too highly com- 
ended. They had to contend against numerous difficulties which always 

5 the work of investigation in such Gases where the criminals are as a rule 
ry stubborn lot to dea] with.......... The conspiracy was of a most com. 
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plicated and elaborate character. It was carefully hatched with such con- 
summate secrecy and decision that the Police got no wind of it till it was 
brought to a head and the first deadly blow was given. It was a wide-spread 
conspiracy, and was in existence for over a couple of years before its ultimate 
disclosure, snd there are reasons to suspect that there may be other accom- 

plices still undetected and at large. The secret importation of arms gives 
colour to this supposition, and it is hoped that the Police would leave no stone 
unturned to get at the clue as to how and from what sources the supply was 
manipulated.’’| 


22. Nothing can be said against the sentences passed on the accused 
by the Special Tribunal in the Nasik murder case. 
Bombay Samdchar (67), We are led to believe from the evidence adduced 
Ist Apl.; Sdny Vartaman and the statements made by the accused, that fired 
(42), dist Mar.; Jam-e- with mad and absurd ideas of winning freedom for 
Jamshed (35), 31st Mar. ; t} bine the were : 4 q 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (25, *he country they hatched a conspiracy and made 
81st Mar. Mr. Jackson the first victim. The Tribunal has 
done but fair justice in sending to the gallows the two 
abettors of the murderer who were present on the scene to facilitate the work 
of the assassin. We can gather from the attitude of the principal accused 
in the Court before and after the sentences were passed that no difficulty will 
be experienced in laying the axe at the root of the conspiracy. All the accused 
are very young and in poor circumstances, but despite that they were able 
to get arms and to catch hold of the recipe for making bombs. All that 
shows that there are certain individuals behind the scenes who are still 
at large. The Police have proved their ability by hunting out the 
accused and establishiag their guilt; still we must say that their work is 
not yet over. The accused rendered their task easy by making statements 
of their own accord. But they have said nothing about those who instigated 
them:secretly. ‘lhe principal offenders were anxious that death sentences 
should be passed on them as that would bring them notoriety and would 
make the public worship them as martyrs. With suchideas working in their 
minds it is just possible that they have kept back the names of their insti- 
gators. Solitary imprisonment and hard labour would have been fitter 
punishments for criminals such as these. Besides, such a course would. have 
considerably helped the Police in laying bare the conspiracy. We earnestly 
suggest His Excellency the Governor to exercise his right of commuting the 
death sentences. Perhaps the arrest of Savarkar in *London may help in 
bringing to book the secret offenders; still we are of opinion that the murderer 
and the abettors would be able to render the best assistance in unearthing 
- the conspiracy. [The Sdnj Vartamdn endorses the remarks of the Bombay 
Samdchdr about the punishment awarded to the two abettors present at the 
scene of murder. lt is of opinion that virulent diseases require violent remedies. 
The paper then says that British justice is always tempered with mercy and 
had these abettors been transported for life something more about the design 
would have been heard from them in theiz moments of remorse. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar attributes 
such deeds to imperfect education and the utter absence of moral training. | 


23. Those who have carefully followed the proceedings of the Nasik 
murder case will not at all be surprised at the decision 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), Of the Special Tribunal. A little clemency was, 
30th Mar. however, expected in the case of Karve and Desh- 
pande who have both been sentenced to the extreme 
penalty cf the law along with the actual murderer. It may be said that the 
present case constitutes only a beginning in the laying bare of political crime 
in the Maharashtra. Some of us were labouring under the impression that 
political crime was not as rampant with us as it was in Bengal. The 
Nasik murder case will disillusion these people. One is hcrrified to think how 
many families in Maharashtra will be involved in ruin before these prosecu- 
tions are brought to an end. We hope that the punishment meted out to the 
accused in the Nasik case will act as a deterrent to the misguided youths of 
the Deccan. 
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= we that ‘there eal ‘against the ordtere of 
| tt e executive aitbority for taking security from the 
apara. Printers of ‘newspapers under the néw Press Act 
ess which has already been enforced against the Gujarati, 

3 ‘thé Rdshtramat and the Kdl. The Native Press 
- a59), ‘28th has done immense service both to Government 
and to the public and though the exigencies of the 

times have compelled Government to vest their 


- 


“executive officers with authority to demand security from the newspapers 


that incur their displeasure, it is certainly notin the interests of the State 
that newspapers should have to depend for their very existence upon the 
caprice of individuals without being allowed an opportunity of being tried by 
a regular Court of law. We hope, therefore, that the law will be soon 
repealed or at least amended so that the liberty of the Press may not be 
any further needlessly hampered. 


29. The new Press Act which had gained the support of the non- 
official members like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
Kesari (131), 29th Mar. has begun to bear fruit. Even the Gujardti, a 
weekly ¢ organ of the Bombay Moderates, was served 
with a notice under the Act to give.security of Rs. 2,500 on ‘the ground 
of publishing in one of its issues some “ objectionable words ’’; and though 
the paper has depcsited the security demanded, it is stillin the dark about 
the “objectionable words’’ complained against. ‘The public now clearly 
understand the secret of the method of stopping papers by demanding 
security from them. The new Act is, indeed, a Damocles’ sword hanging over 
the heads of the journalists. There is another evil feature of the Act. A change 
of the place where a printing press is located will entail the trouble of renewing 
the declaration and will bring in its train a demand for security. The 
proprietors of printing presses will thus be at the mercy of house-owners in 
the majority of cases. In the hurry of passing the Act on the part of Gov- 
ernment and in their eagerness to terrify journalists no one apparently 
cared to see the far-reaching evil effects of the new legislation. 


26. The danger which threatens even the Moderate section of the 
Indian Press under the new Press Act has been 
Kal (127), 25th Mar. vividly brought to light by the security which a 
moderate paper of the stamp of the Gwardti which 
supported the Act had to furnish in order to be allowed to continue its existence. 
The Rdashtramat deemed it advisable not to furnish security and has ceased to 
exist. We find it hard to reconcile the present attitude of Government 
towards the Native Press with the indulgence with which the fulminations 
of the Anglo-Indian papers as has been proved by the impunity with which 
the Madras Times has been systematically calumniating Indians. That 
paper has, if appears, been only privately warned, while the Rdashtramat has 
had to be stopped by the operation of the Act! 


27. ‘It is generally believed, and with abundant reason, that political 
eh is fomented by newspapers which abuse their 
liberty. It is not easy to ascertain how many 

gate”: Sporteter (8), readers buy such newspapers out of mere curiosity, 

P , and how many out of real sympathy with the senti- 

; ments contained in them. ‘Their effect is in either 
case the same. But where a newspaper enlists the real sympathy of a large 
number of readers, it is only for some strong reason that measures can be 
adopted against it, as otherwise it easily acquires a name for martyrdom and 
the additional sympathy extended to it diverts a proportionate share of 
sympathy from Government. The recent discoveries of the Police in this 
presidency seem to show that there is a good deal of subterranean activity in 
certain parts of the country for which the Government is entitled to hold a 
section of the press responsible. Witnesses have openly avowed in Courts of 
law that they derived certain notion’ from certain newspapers. A vigorous 
policy in suppressing seditious writing has been forced upon: Government, and 
, We earnestly hope that'in pursuing it under the dictates of necessity the 


Government will not forfeit the sympathy of fair-minded men. For. this 
purpose it seems desirable that the public should know why a certain news- 
paper has been dealt with in a particular way. It is reported that a widely 
circulated vernacular daily in this city has stopped publication, because it 
was asked to supply a heavy security, A well known weekly was asked to 
furnish security, and it complied with the requisition. The latter has long 
been known as an organ of the Moderates in the National Congress. When 
a ‘moderate’ paper is asked to provide security, the public will be naturally 
curious to know what may have been its sins. Isit unnecessary to satisfy 
the public curiosity and win the public approval ?” 


*Z8. “The possibilities of the new Press Act have been effectively, we 
may even say dramatically, brought home to the 
— — public in the Presidency. In the course of a single 
3 week, two of the leading Marathi papers had to be 
stopped owing to the fact that heavy deposits were demanded from them by 
way of securities against the publication of prohibited matter under the new 
Press Act. Inthe case of the Rdshtramat a security of Rs. 5,000 each was 
demanded from both the printer and the publisher. But the provisions of 
the notice could not be complied with and the paper had to be stopped. ‘The 
same was the case with the Kdi which was called upon to give a deposit of 
Rs. 10,000 and had, therefore, to be stopped. The Rdshtramat was a daily 
paper’ with a circulation of from six to eight thousand. The Kdl too, though 
a weekly paper, had a large circulasion. ‘The suppression of both these papers 
is a distinct loss to the public, and some of the non-official supporters of the 
Press Act will now find, when it is too late, that they have been outwitted 
and made privy to an Act which is now being enforced in a manner which 
they could not have anticipated. The demand for the maximum deposits 
from both tbe publisher of the paper and the owner of the press, when both 
of them are practically one and the same person, is certainly most unfair, and 
amounts to a legalised wrong. The Mahrdtta too had its own share of 
troubles on account of the new Act. The Mahrdtia was so long being printed, 
for the sake of convenience, at the Indira Press. It was thought necessary 
as well as desirable, in view of the new Press Act, to change the press for 
printing the Mahrdtta. The change actually made was nothing more than 
that the Mahrdtta would hereafter be printed at the Kcsari Press instead of the 
Indira Press. Everything else, z. e. the printer, the publisher, and the place 
of publication remains the same. And yet taking advantage of the new Act 
the District Magistrate, Poona, ordered the publisher to give a deposit of one 
thousand rupees before bringing out the next issue of the paper. The deposit 
was duly made, and the Mahrdtta may now be regarded as having entered the 
‘zone of peril’ created by the new Act.” 


*29. The Mahratta reproduces from the Review of Reviews Mr. Stead’s 
: criticism of the Press Actin the course of which he 
Reproduction of an gays:—‘T'o publish in parallel columns Lord Morley’s 
ag on the Press Act utterances in the Pall Mall Gazette and the legislation 
rom the Review of © 
rare sanctioned by Lord Morley to-day would probably 
Mahrdtta (13), 3rd Ap]. be held by Customs and Postal officers and local 
Governments as exciting contempt of the Govern- 
ment. ‘To publish the simple facts of some scandalous outrage by a Native 
Prince would bring the Press under the lash of the law. The greater the 
truth, the greater the libel, and as Mr. Gladstone’s exposure of the Neapolitan 
prisons and of the Bulgarian atrocitiés showed, there is no more effective 
method of exciting animosity and contempt against a Government than by 
simply setting forth the deeds which that Government has committed. It 
will be impossible for any honest tribune of the people henceforth to call 
attention to the most flagrant abuses and outrages committed in the name 
of the Administration in India without exposing himself to financial ruin. 
By gagging the Press in this lawless fashion, Lord Minto voluntarily deprives 
himself of any effective check upon the misdeeds of his officials. All 
criticism of their actions will be treated as interference with law and order. 
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‘he iy hae re. AS “Tt looks as iif the story of the excise duty on cotton goods, which 


yo ere was imposed at the instance of Lancashire, is going 
ae 3 Adverse comments on to be repeated at an early date. In consequence of 


“nas proposed countervail- the enhanced duty on tobacco, the Under Secretary 


re +o, Sooo on Indian of State for’ India had to meet in Parliament 
Indian. Spectator (8) a shower of interpellations. The duty is levied for 


ES Qnd Apl. revenue purposes, and it does not contravene the 
eg | fiscal principles up till now followed by the Govern- 
eee ment of India, whether or not it is opposed to the doctrines of free 
ee trade. But then, if the tax may be approved by political economists, 
ae the alarm raised is that it will throw out of employment thousands of 
*, operatives engaged in the manufacture of cigarettes in Bristol and 
oS Liverpool. It seems that the Government will watch the effect of the 
duties. in India. The cultivation of tobacco in this country may show 
some increase, though the figures are not always reliable. But supposing 
that some slight impetus is given to the cultivation of the drug, or 
to its local manufacture, as expected, and that some operatives feel the hard- 
ship in Bristol or in Liverpool, is the Government to lose the revenue or the 
consumer to be compelled to pay an unnecessarily high price for the local 
: tobacco, merely because it is to the advantage of the United Kingdom to 
Pe om practise free trade in this manner? . It is to be hoped that on watching the 
Pe - effects of ‘the enhanced duty, the Government will be able to report that the 
natural course of trade has not been diverted. Otherwise, on the heels of the 
South African question, which the Government is trying to settle in a way 
satisfactory to the people of this country, there will follow an acute contro- 
versy on the fiscal relations between India and the United Kingdom.” 
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: *341. “ The papers brought out by the last mail report a pretty close 
, questioning of Mr. Montagu in Parliament anent the 
Parsi (39), 3rd Apl., tobacco duty which some members of Parliament 


Eng. cols. condemned as unscientific taxation because it is 
a, prohibitive. ‘This ignores a very large fact, however, 
Be. which is that the new duties are less than half of what England imposes on her 


own tobacco imports. ‘Tobacco being so conspicuously taxed in England, the 
duty cannot be objected to in India in the name of Free Trade. If we regard 
eS the tax in both countries as a purely revenue one, then it is n0 more 
ee - wmnscientific here than it is in England, since the classes who smoke 
as foreign tobacco are not desperately poor. If it is by way of kindly restraint 
on:a vice, then India is surely entitled to protect that comparatively smal] and 
chiefly youthful body who smoke the thousand million foreign cigarettes 
imported yearly.” 


| 382. Mr. Barrow, Commissioner, N.D., has the reputation of being a 
4 wise and able official. He has made thorough 
Appreciation of the jnquiries and purged the districts of corruption. He 

services of Mr. R. P. ig ever ready to do justice to the people. His own 

Barrow, 1.0.8.,as Com- activities have infused in the district and taluka 

missioner, N. D. 

Kdthidwdr and Mahi Ollicers great alertness. That the people may be 


Kdntha Gazette (77), 27th perfectly satisfied it is necessary that the touring 


Mar. officers should be strictly warned not to depend upon 
Ries yt the villagers for their comforts and not to misbehave 
a a a with them. We also suggest that the District officers—English and Indian— 


should come in direct touch with and be sympathetic towards the people in 
_ order to make themselves familiar with the state of things. There is peace 
in the province because Mr. Barrow always works for its good in concert with 
the people. A 
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*33. ‘f The appointment of Mr. Husain Badruddin Tyebji to a vacancy 
on the Bench ‘of the Small Causes Court, caused by 

Comments on the gp- the retirement of Mr. Mohamed Husain Hakim, will 
intment of Mr. Husain be generally welcomed. Mr. Tyebji is a Barrister of 
g Po pe athe poe 5 cng fourteen years’ standing, and is an LL.M. of the 
bay. ’ : Cambridge University. In common with other 
Kaiser-i-Hind (36): 8rd. Members of the Tyebji family he also takes a keen 
Apl., Eng. cols. interest in education, especially female education, 
and is a@ prominent member of the Bombay Anju- 

man-i-Islam. We congratulate him and the Muhammadan community on his 


appointment.” : 


34. Commenting on the notice served by the Government of Bombay 
upon the managers of the Jain temple situated in 

Comments on the Jain Dabholkar Street, Malabar Hill, the Praja Bandhwu 
memorial to Government remarks:—More than once it has been seen that as 
against the proposed re- Government have no adequate idea of the religious 
sumption of a certain guysceptibilities of the Indians, they resort to strange 
ry of land on Malabar measures. Government ought to be thoroughly in 
ill, Bombay. baasails i Ai te dali f th vd Tal 
Praja Bandhu (40), ‘uc with the keen delicacy 0 e religious 
27th Mar.; Gujarati feelings of their subjects and should guide their 
Punch (83), 27th Mar.; actions accordingly. Indians have been known to 
Jain (177), z7th Mar. be loyal and considerate, and yet they are so.keen 
in the matter of religion that any interference with 

it makes them discontented and dissatisfied. Under these circumstances 
the lease under which the plot of ground has been let to the Jains having not 
expired, the action of Government has caused them a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction. Cannot Government avoid wounding ‘he religious feelings of 
the Jains while finding accommodation for a small number of their officials ? 
We trust the memorial of the Jain Shwetambar Conference on the subject 
will receive the consideration it deserves at the hands of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke whose sympathies for the Indians are so well-known. 
[The Gujardtt Punch makes similar remarks. The Jain thinks that the 
submission of the memorial above referred to would not serve its purpose 
and consequently appeals to the entire Jain community to ventilate its 
grievance in the matter in mass meetings and place it before the authorities. | 


Legislation. 


385. “The Government of India has lost no time in redeeming its recent 
pledge to deal with the Government of Natal 

Comments on the pro- in a serious spirit. Before giving that pledge 
posed legislation to res- to the non-official members of the Legislative 


trict the emigration of BAA. By 
Sahiein SiR tin Mla Dial, Council, the Secretary of States permission to 


ayn introduce legislation for cutting off the supply 
Indian Spectator (8), Of labour to the South African colony had aiready 
2nd Apl. been obtained; and the sanction must have been 


granted after communication with the Colonial Office, 
and probably with a warning to the Natal Government. Why the colony has 
remained defiant and obdurate, as if it did not care for Indian labour, is not 
yet clear. The duty before the Government of India, however, is plain. The 
South African grievance adds to the ‘unrest’ in this country, and the sooner 
the Government tries the remedy popularly recommended to it, the better for 
the peace of the land. Thus the Government has arranged to take to itself 
the power to prohibit emigration to Natal before the close of the session 
during which the non-official members asked for the retaliatory measure. 
Lord Minto’s Government generally acts upon the wise maxim that whatever 
is worth giving is worth giving guickly.” | 


386. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale drew some time ago the attention of 

the Government to the scandalous treatment of 

Oriental Review (15), Indians in South Africa and called. upon it to 
30th Mar. discharge its duty towards the Indian people by 
3 prohibiting emigration of indentured labour there, . 
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nat e iit ‘sort:6f indentured labour is more or less 
% xpect the Government of India to accept this 
a stop to the system of indentured labour in the 
os in’ some provinces of ‘British India itself as in 
ot the Government has evinced its sympathy with the question 
_  * by taking the next best step and introducing the Bill to amend the Indian. 
'" ~+=Smigration Act. Under the existing Act, the Governor-General in Council can 
-- prohibit emigration to a country to which it has been declared to be lawful, but 
Beet only on certain grounds. The Bill proposes that the power to prohibit emigra- 
tion about be extended to cases where the Governor-General in Council is dis-- 
satisfied with the treatment of free Indians, and that it, ought to be made 
possible for the Governor-General in Council to prohibit emigration for any 
reason which he may consider sufficient. This is a step in the right direction, 
Sea and it may be hoped that when passed it will be made applicable to South 
Bees Africa in the first instance.’ Looking to the success of the agitation in this 
ae direction non-official. members ought now to bring to light conditions of 
indentured labour in Assam and some Crown Colonies and ask the Govern- 
ment to abolish the system of indentured labour altogether. It is satisfactory 
to find that the Government has prohibited emigration to the Malay islands 
where mortality among the Indian labourers was found to be excessive. 
pe Will notsome Honourable Member of the Imperial Council ask a question as to 
fee. the causes of this excessive mortality and as to whether statements made by 
a one Mr. Bindraban regarding the condition of Indian labourers in some 
British and French Colonies are true ?”’ 


Education. 


387. The chief objections brought forward by the Honourable Mr. Sharp 
for substituting Gide’s Political Economy for that of. 
Comments on the re- Devas as a text-book at the B.A. Examination were 
moval of Devas’ text-book based on a supposition that the latter makes certain 
ae Political Economy jisstatements about economic questions respecting 
rom the University curri- eT “s 
cities ndia. Be that as it may, the students should not 
Sudhdrak (159), 28th have been denied an opportunity of studying Indian 
Mar.; Dnydn Prakdsh economic questions by being made to read a book 
(46), 30th Mar. that does not treat of them at all. It is clear that 
the present political condition of India is responsible 
for the ousting of Devas’ treatise from the University curriculum, but. we beg 
to point out that to make the advanced B.A. students’ study mere theory with- 
out reference to the peculiar circumstances that control the economic condi- 
tions of their own country is not a wise step. If Devas, Dadabhai Naoroji or 
Ranade are not to be trusted, why do not Government direct some expert 
in Indian economic questions to write a text-book for the use of our students ¢ 
[The Dnydn Prakash also finds fault with the arguments advanced by the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp for removing Devas’ Political Economy and substituting 
that of Gide in its place.| 


38. “The speech which His Excellency the Governor delivered at the 
Grant Medical College prize distribution would 

Comments on His Excel« have formed a fitting address to the University 
lency the © Governors Senate as indicating the views of its Chancellor 


aT Oalece i oo’ on the question of medical education in the 


“ par Bea Presidency. The subjects to which His Excellency 
i  Radst Goftdr (41), 28rd alluded have been repeatedly tackled by the 
Mar. Eng. cols. Senate, and a recent controversy shows that it 


does not share the views of its Chancellor in 
many imporant details. The two questions, viz., the period of special 
study for the profession and the standard of general education before 
the bifurcation begins, have often been made the subject of a warm 
and protracted discussion. The solntion of the problem of medical educa- 
tion in India cannot be effected without a consideration of conditions 
iar to the country and its existing needs:......... If the students turned 


a) from our Medical College have not shown aptitude | for research, the 


&, 


opportunities are wanting as much as thé requisité’ previous training. ./.....' 
The students turned out of the Indian Medical Colléegé’ have done-and been: 
doing yeomen’s service as general practitioners in extending medical ‘relief to 
the ailing and the ill. But if the percentage was taken which qualified 
practitioners bear numerically to the population in India the disparity would 
be appalling. The hakims and vaids are great competitors in India to the 
qualified physicians; yet there is still a vast field for the latter and they may 
thrive for a long time without wanting the aid of legislation to ensure their 
position against the unqualified practitioners. We do not believe that the 


medical course in India can be advanced to seven or eight years without - 


causing an appreciable decline in the numbers of students. Improvement in 
medical education can, however, be effected by the institution of higher 
degrees and one such proposal was made to the Government of Bombay 
for the retention and conduct of the old L.M. & S. degree as per former 
curriculum, a proposal which it unhappily declined to entertain.” : 


89. ‘What appears to be a pin-prick policy of petty persecution has 
apparently been begun against the Saurashtra High 

‘orking school after Government's candid declaration that 

Pg gg rc yee they do not mean to forcibly close the school. We 
office against the Saurdsh- understand that enquiries are being made as to who 
tra High School of Rajkot. are the parents and guardians of the boys attending 
Indu of Bombay (10), that High School. We should think that the very 
29th Mar. fact that the Agency Office people.are making a list 
7 of this kind is sufficient to frighten many a parent 
and guardian into withdrawing their boys from that school. The method 
would be effective, but it would be very unedifying—wholly inconsistent with 
the character of British Rule. We would appeal to the Political Agent and 


the Governor in Council to let the Saurashtra High School have now at least 
peace. 
Municipalities. 


40. ‘ We are very sorry to find that the nominations for the Municipal 
Corporation to come into existence next April have 

Comments on the Gov- very many unsatisfactory features. First, we would 
ernment nominations to mark as indicative of an utter lack of the sense of 
the Bombay Municipal proportion the fact that out of the chosen 16, the 
"ie Donte: (10), numerically smallest community—the Chistians get 
90th Mar . ' 9 seats, the Moslems 4, the Hindus 3. The Parsis are 
nowhere. Secondly, we think it is very unbecom- 

ing to have excluded Sir Jamsetjee, the holder of the title of the first 
Indian Baronetcy for the time being having always been gracefully in- 
eluded in their list by Government. Thirdly, we notice two gentlemen 
who having belonged to the Caucus failed to be returned by the J. P.s. 
Thus Government have patronised men who could not secure a return 
even by a_ body like the J. P.s, even with the help of the officially 
manipulated Caucus. Nominations are supposed to correct the errors of 
elections and furnish examples of happy choice to electorates. This theory 
could not have been more forcibly topsy-turvied than by these two nomina- 


tions.” 
Native States. 


41. It is highly desirable that the Dewdanship of Native States 

, should be in the hands of persons who have a 

Bg, og: tet = good experience of the working of the British 
a ” Keart gpipes be 2dministration. It lies with His Highness the 
appdinted to succeed Mr. Nawab of Junagadh to appoint a successor to 
Baig, the present Dewin Mr, Baig; nevertheless we would take the liberty 
of Junagadh. of suggesting the name of a trusted officer of 
Sdnj_Vartamdn (42), Government, Khan Bahadur Kadri, the present 
29th Mar.; Political Qriental Translator. Mr. Kadri is, a Fellow of 
ype al bet ce eon the Bombay University and has had long experience 
as of the Educational Department of Government and 
consequently is thoroughly acquainted with the 
educational questions which are to-day engaging the attention of the 
public. The Junagadh State is in need of a vigorous educational policy, 


and we are sure Mr. Kadri’s educational, not. to speak of his wide revenue 
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icy. -has always been n to] Ae Set States. A man of the 
ay € pew tas pects iO or out . @ very successful Dewdn and if his 
secure ed, fuhammadan State like Junagadh has no need to turn 
hee ites eselsewhere. {The Political Bhomiyoandthe Akhbdr-e-Isldm quote with 
cs 2. Ba. opr wai Aa y ar = o ve sgl of the Sdnj Vartamdn and the former writes :— 
ce. a ep are interested in the welfare and the glory of Junagadh, and 
are acg ainted with the history of the State and the present state of India, 
: suaeaale desire that Kh an Bahadur Kadri should be appointed Dewan.] 


42. In our opinion ae Dewan of a Moslem State like Junagadh should 
ea Muhammadan inasmuch:as a long generation 
ihre: Isldm Herald of Hindu Dewans have caused discontent among the 
(14) 96th Mar. people. Since the accession of a Muhammadan in. 
the person of Mr. Baig to the Dewanship the State 
has had years of prosperity. Ifthe vacancy caused. by Mr. Baig’s appoint- 
ment to the India Council is filled up by a very able Muhammadan, the 
progress initiated recently will be steadily maintained. We suggest the 
name of Khan Bahadur Syed Shamsuddin Kadri, the present Oriental Trans- 
lator to Government, who during the short tenure of his office has earned 
honours at the hands of Government which none of his predecessors 
were fortunate enough to win—a fact which proves beyond doubt his 
eS high worth. He is as popular with the people as with Government 
mY because of his high family and his work as a successful officer. Without 
Pi | hesitation we say that except Khan Bahadur Kadri no other Muham- 
madan could be named who could successfully follow up the reforms inaugu- 
rated in the State by Mr. Baig. We suggest it to Government to bring the 
ee : premier Muhammadan State of Kathiawar back to its original splendour and 
oY glory by appointing Mr. Kadri to the Dewanship and thus not only 
place the subjects of the Junagadh State under their obligation but gratify the 
wishes of the Moslem world. [The Muslim Herald writes:—We wish His 
Highness the Nawab of Junagadh would asx Government for the loan of Khan 
Bahadur Kadri’s services. No better selection could be made, as he has given 
satisfaction to the public as well as to Government, both as a Revenue officer 
and as Oriental Translator to Government. | 


43. “The death of the young Nawab of Radhanpur by suicide on board 

a ship in mid-ocean adds one more to the victims of 

Comments on the death jntemperance which the ruling families in our 

oe of the Nawab of Radhan- Native States have contributed of late. It would be 

ie ‘is P iiteeaes Review (15), % 88d and invidious task to give the list in these 

80th Mar. columns, and we have no desire to give pain to those 

: who have lost and with whom we can sympathise 

deeply in their loss. But the lesson needs to be emphasised that the demon of 

drink has been making rapid and wide incursions no less in the palace of the 

ruling Prince than in the cottage of the working poor. Heirs- apparent at 

one time rich in their youthful promise have broken their parents’ hearts 

and laid low their pride and hopes by falling a prey to the accursed 
habit which has ended only in premature death. Youthful rulers have 

brought ruif on themselves and their States and have died issueless in the 
prime of life through the evils which intemperance surely and certainly brings 

in its vile course.” 
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a 3 SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Be 3 Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T'ranslator to Government, 
_  Seeretariat, Bombay, 7th April 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Name of Publication. | Where nad Ba Name, caste and age of Editor, 
Ee | ; a gy Pe ; 

1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...|Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _ ...| Charles Palmer, a 

2 | Argus a on eco] D0. oes +} Dow see — oes} Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 son 500 ¥ 

3 | Bombay East Indian ...|_ Do. oes ‘ie Do. «ee .»»| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 ove ese 800 . am 

4 | Daily Telegraph and Deo-| Poona ven -»-| Daily oce ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ove 600 a 
can Herald. 

5 | East and West... -»-| Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... oes — Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Paérsi;} 1,000 

6 | Elphinstonian ... ooo} Do. ove ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... ee 


| Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. + ove] Weekly ... ...| KAmékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| . 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
| 


~~ 


8 Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. sa ceo} Do, eee ...| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 


9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. «+  e| Monthly ... —_...| John Wallace, O. E. ; Englishman; 50....} 1,000 
10 | Indu of Bombay ... e+e} Do. ove ee} Daily ove eee soceee ove 
11 | Kardchi Chronicle occ) ARTROR ee +] Weekly... ...| Chainrdi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


12 | Kéthidwir Times...  ...| Rajkot ... — ...! Daily sss eee} Samnddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


13 | Mahratta om »++| Poona tes --| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman). 


...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 200 * 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


14 | Muslim Herald _... | Bombay ... »+-| Daily oe 


15 | Oriental Review ... ecco] Do. doe | Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shdépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 en 700 
16 | Phenix ... her se. aes Bi-weekly oan ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona _... «++! Daily sai 


..-|/ Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 oes ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 


18 | Purity Servant... ---| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 82. 


19 | ey Times... we) Do. vee e+ Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. ra -++| Quarterly ... ...| nev. Seither, $8.J.; German; 45 ... Hite ies 
Magazine. . 


21 | Sind Gazette a ...| Karachi ove -++| Daily vr ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... eee 500 ° 
22 | Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad e-| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
23 | Sind Times ove -| Karachi... -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
24 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 Sher = & | 400 ; 
Quarterly. | 
Axaro-Gusara’tt. 
25 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar --/ Bombay... e+! Daily wee oe} Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 oa 
26 | Apakshapat oe -+-| Surat ove ---| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha-| 500 | J a 


didli ; Parsi ; 30. 


...| Maganl4él Rajaram Vy4s; Hindu (Brah-) 1,000 
min) ; 41. : 


28 |‘Broach Mitra .. | Broach _.. eee Do, oe ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thdkor ; Hindu (Braéh- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 7 


29 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad .... Do, ..,_«..| Narotamdds Prinjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 


27 | A'rya Prakash... «| Bombay... «| Do. sn 


30 Deshi Mitra oe eee Surat eee eee “ye eee eee Maganlal Kikébhai > Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 1,400 : | ; : : 
| 7 nia) ; 37. ee ot) 3 tae 
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Bee Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
het om eC Ore: hey! SF et 4 Bey ite ' 
we UM, Ge aS SO paar : a , 
SSE OS ES ee 
Oe ha Neg Rae | 
: ; a 7 God Bombay eee bee Weekly eee eee Ichchhér4m Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 
z Zhe: Sag — Gr vconnien | Bania) ; 55. | 
oes Surat ove «| Do. ove ...| Hormasiji Jamshddji ; PArsi ; 48 .. ccc Pa 700 
-+-| Ahmedabad | - Do. ove ...| Somaél4l Mangald4és Shih; Hindu (Mesrij 2,300 
) | Bania) ; 31. 
a .--| Bombay ... co ie 7 whe ..-, Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Pérsi; 50... 800 
eve »»| Do, ose »++| Daily ove ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 
34. 
see -| Do, cee «| Weekly .# ...| Framji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... | 8008 
Kathidwar News tle Bee Rajkot eee eee Do. ece Gee Jamshedji Framji : Parsi : 44 eet ee- 200 
Kéthidwar Times ... et ae ses «+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
Parsi sad: Cee ..-| Bombay ... .-.| Weekly... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 84...; 2,000 
Praja Bandhu ... ..-| Ahmedabad occ] | ee ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdéh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
Rast Goftar. se -..| Bombay ... | Do, see ...| Byr4mji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
S4nj Vartamdn ... re he. bus .+.| Daily ise ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi;} 4,200 
Parsi ; 438. 
Shri Saydji Vijay ... ET eee «| Weekly... ...| Manekl4] Ambdram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 
Suryi Prakdsh ... .»-| Surat see ool ee one ...| Umedram Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anato-Mara‘THt. 
Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
Dnyanoday& 0. coef BOMbay ... «..| Weekly ...  ...| 4 Rev. Jd. HB. Abbott; 48> ... ‘.. «. 660 
Rev. Tukdram ; 55 
Dnydn Prakish ...  ...) Poona... —...| Daily —..».~—=—=«.-| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
«© 
Dnyén Prakash ... «+-| Do. ose ...| Weekly... oop Do. do. eee| 2,700 
Indu of Bombay ... ...| Bombay ......| Do. ... —«..| D&modar Ganesh Pédhye; -Hindu| 2,000 
‘| (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
Indu Prakash _... ---| Bombay ... .»-| Daily oes ...| udu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company}|, 1,500 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Subodh Patrika ... cool POOMR = ove «= wee | Weekly ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
Echo coe vee «| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly ... ...| J. C. F. D'Souza ; Goanese; 40... e| 1,000 
O Anglo-Lausitano... sso Do. oe - ie one ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
, 50. 
eer a on + oes HP. Fermandes; Goanese;25 ... ...| 1,000 
AnGio-Sinp1. 
' 
Al-Haq ...  ...  «.-| Kar&chi(Sind) ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghul4m Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. oe .».| Premchand Isarddés Bijladni ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 500 
| 24, | 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. .-» _ es-| Kesandds Bhawadndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 
Lérkéna (Sind) ...| Do.  ... «| Deosing Shamsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...) 350 
Sukkur (Sind) ...} Do. we _ese| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ... —...|_:1,000 
Karachi (Sind) ...! Do. inc we I ee: a ee ek aa 
ae eos = eve] Weekly 4.  «.| KAshinaéth Nageshwar Rado ; (Madrasi Brah- 
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No, Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor. | 
Exaums, Porrucursr 
anD ConcaNIM. 
62 A Las eee _ «| Bombay... oes Weekly eee ovo] Bee Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 os tts 1,200 
GusaRa'TI, Hil 
J 
63 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... ...| Bombay ... +++] Daily ove ...| Kazi Isméil Kdzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
’ dan (Memon) ; 45, 
- 64 | Amrit Mani eve ...| Rajkot... -»-| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. . 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda ...- «.| Weekly... _...| Javerbh4i Déddbhdéi Patel; Hindu| 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
66 | Bharat Jivan eee «| Bombay... »-.| Monthly ... ...| Dayaébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
| (Gujar4ti Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bombay Samachar cool DO. eos .-»| Daily 20a .»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
68 | Broach Samach4r ..| Broach ...  ...| Weekly... _...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi;58 ...| 400 
69 | Buddhi Prakésh ... __...| Ahmedabad ...|Monthly ... _...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Désaj 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, 
70 | Cutch-Kesari 00 ..-| Bombay ... ooo} Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswdl) 1,500 
Bania) ; 338. 
71 | Din Mani... eee «| Broach... oooh ©=D05 ees ses Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) ces oe 200 
72 |Garjana ... aps ee] Ahmedabad ses} | D0. eee ...| Shankerl4l Nathjibh4i; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 
73 |Gujarat... on ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ove ood poor Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette... «| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ove .«.| Lbrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons), 
75 | Kaira Times see .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. eee .«.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
28. : 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... »-.| Kaira na seek, ae os a Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
77 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sddra rer coe «=O. _ .».| Motilal] Chhotél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
78 | Kaéthidwar Samachar _....| Ahmedabad ot ae ose ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
79 | Khabardar eee --| Bombay... cook aa eve ..| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 37. 
80 | Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad est DO. ove .».| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana); 30... 500 
81 | Loka Mitra ‘ia --| Bombay ... .».| Bi-weekly .... «..| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
82 | Navsari Patrika ... eco] NQVSATL — ace oval VOOR. © cee ...| Harivallabhdaés Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
; . Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... sal Gs ‘ee set DOs us ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad ook ove ...| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra ove eel Karachi... ..-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar ove -+-| Surat eee ooo} Weekly _... »»| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... oe 475 
87 | Rajasth4n-. and Indian) Ahmedabad ooo) =O, se ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdén Shah (Visa Shriméli| 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Samalochak ess .-| Bombay... ee.| 1 Ti-Monthly ...( Manilal Chhabéra4m Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati}, 500 
; Brahmin) ; 43. 
89 | Satsang ... yes .+-| Surat i ccs] WeOklY ave ..-| Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 
90 | Satya Vakta ee --| Bombay ... .:.| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das) 550 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 3 
91 {Shakti ... ove e+e] Surat seis ooo] Weekly 0 .... Manvantréi Madanrdi Rédyji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
92 Sourashtra eee eee Amreli eee eee Do. eee se eeeece eee 
98 | Surat Akhbar... occ] DATOGR see — oe: ase .».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 eel 800 
94 | Swadesh Mitra’... | Karachi... ocsl ae ove -..| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohina); 42 ... 800 
95 | Udbodhan... oon «--| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
Bania) ; 22. 
96 | Vasant... eee one Do. | Do, soe ..-| A’‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
. LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpIi. ; 
97 | Bharat .. «| Bombay ...  ...] Weekly ... —-«««| Gaurishankar] Jugal Kishore (Brahmin);; 400 
30. : 
98 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do are ae? a ‘a es ree Hindu (Bajpai cd 6,200 
char. ! . . 7 
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Mana’rTH1. 


| Arya Vaibhav... 


Bakul eee ove 


Bhagwa Jhenda ... 


Bharat Mata eee 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant ‘ies 
Chandroday& sng 


Chikiteak ... 9... 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkalvartman 
Dharma ... eee 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu c" 
Dnydn Chakshu ... 
Dnydn Ségar__s... 


—— tah. 


Itih4s Sangraha ... 


Kaémgér Samachar 


ote aad w(Deneanh 3 48 Gudiyappa Diba ; Hindu 
eee oes Bete Netyen Mutélik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
ove ...| & B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 
man); 25. 
woe = eee} Ge RR. Mannar ; ‘Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 42. 
ote bee Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
y (Vaishnav Brahman). 
ww} Do. xe sul Do. — ss._—sss| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 
a Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. _ ...| Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja| 
Brahiman) ; 44. | 
| 
.--| Jalgaon... ...| Weekly... ...| Damodar Laxuman Updasani ; Hindu (Brah-' 
min); 50. 
...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. eee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
d vedi Brdhman) ; 53. 
| 
.--| Ratnagiri ... soo = BOe ose ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. : 
| 
...| Poona ses ...| Published thrice a} Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. | 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
wo Wéi (Satéra) ...| Monthly ... _...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihman) ; 27. 
...| Isldmpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 
...| Belga sec --| Weekly = axe ...| Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréb- 
, man) ; 44. 
...| Ohikodi (Belgaum).! Do. ...._...|Gamesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; , Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
.»»| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. sve ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 
giri). . Brahman); 44. 
...| Belgaum ... dt: ae he ...| (1} Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 
»»-| Poona aoe ...| Monthly... ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi — a 
-»-| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly... Ra gone Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu {(Brah- 
- min ; 836. 
.... Wai (Satara) .-| Monthly ... ...| Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
...| Dharwar ... --| Weekly... ..|S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdbh- 
man) ; 33. 
..|Bombay ... ...| Do.  ..  ...pVithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Mardtha); 25 ... 
...| Poona sen onal a 200 ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; ° 50. VINE Vine 
..., Kolhapur ... wt: De wee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu _(Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. bt ; 
m Mes: 
..., Bombay ... ...| Daily ss .... Damodar Ganesh Pédhye : : ‘Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); Q0. 
.... Kolhapur ... ...| Monthly... ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Paérasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
.../ Ahmednagar ---| Weekly. ... ...| Kashindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. \ 
...| Bombay ... ocd. ane nes ..|F. F. Gordon & Co. 
.--| Poona pes sod. Bae oan ...| Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. : 
| , Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. ‘ 
..-/ Sholapur ... suc OO. eee ...| Govind Narayan Kédkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 51. 
.-| Bombay ... o eo vr .».| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84, 
eee} POONA ee oe §=D0. ose ...|Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 41. 
set Doe cee eee] “DOo —s ave. ~—se| KrishnGji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A. : 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 36, t 
ae -.-| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
eee eee Yadav Balkrishna Updsani ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; > 42, 
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Madhukar... om» e+} Belgaum . «| Weekly ... ...| Jandrdam Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
Mahérdshtré Vritt © «...|Satdra. «..~—|, Do. pes «| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 24. 
Moda Vritt wat »-+| Wai (Satara) od Dh een .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 
Mumbai Vaibhav -|Bombay ... ---| Daily ° .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
; Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 
Mumukshu oe -| Poona oe eos] Weekly ase || Lakshuman Rdmchandra Padangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Nasik Vritt -| Nasik soe ee| Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Pandhari Mitra -| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. .| Govind Sakhaér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
Prabhat -| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 35. 
Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
Pragati -| Kolhapur ... Do. , .| Bhé4u Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 
Prakash -| Satara Do. .. Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Pratod ..| Isl4mpur Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar 
Pudhari -| Baroda Do. , .| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak- 
| shani Brahman) ; 32. 
Rashtrabodh -+-| Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
Rashtrodaya ose ° Do. Do. |S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdah- 
man); 30. 
Samalochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30. 
Satya Shodhak -| Ratnagiri ... Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
ReneS Brahman) ; 27. 
Shivaji Vijaya -+| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
Shola4pur Samachar Do. Do. “ .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 
Shri Sayaji Vijay -| Bombay Do. ..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
; Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. .| Monthly .| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Shri Shahu Satara .| Weekly || Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Shubh Suchak ... Do. , Do. .| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
Sitaraye Hind «| Do. Do. ‘en «s-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 
Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Nérdyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 
! wan Brahman) ; 50. 
Sudharak ... ove -| Poona oe ooo DO. .| Vishwandth Govind Sant. 
Sumant -| Kardd (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahdédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant .Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
; Brahman) ; 35. 
Vichari eae -| Karwar (Kanara) ...|) Thricea month ...}| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Vijayee Mahratta... ..| Kolhépur ... | Weekly ... | Bhujangrao TT. Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
Vinod ee | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .| Dattd&traya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu} 
ae (Séraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay ...  ...) Monthly ... _ ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... Sie 
| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). , 
Vrittasar... ose -+-| Wai (Satara) «| Weekly ,.. .«.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
| : pdwan Bréhman) ; 40, 
Vyapéti ... + | Poona wwe) we] “Dow =... Nana Ddddji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 
man) ; 42, 
Warkari ... sian ---| Pandharpur (Shold-} Fortnightly .».| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé 
| , pur). le | Brihman) ; 85, 
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$i . ‘Bombay oes eee Weekly eee eee Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar eee eee eee 
‘ : ' | 
Sukkur (Sind) §...| Weekly... | Shdéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
: madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Larkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. Ba ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 
: | | Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
> ss M78 | Sind Budhdr =. SC...) Karichi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
494 | Sind Kesari w+ eee Shikérpur (Sind) .... Do. ... _...| Chelar4m Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 550 
i * 4 43. 
; Ast “ - 175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... .».| Weekly ... + ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
a | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
af | 176 | Sult4n-ul-Akhbar ose 0, en ose} Daily wile ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300 
Paap . Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55, 
a 
er + Gugara’tr and Hivvt. 
ee 177 |Jain ©... ...  ..|Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...|Bhagubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 
Bagee) ft (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
178 | Jain Mitra a ee ihe |. SU eee Sele ae cee, ed EOD 
Mana'THI AND Ka‘NARESE . | 
4 179 | Chandrika... © ... ~ al Baégalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
“ae | Brdhman) ; 35. 
‘ie Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers een been collected in the Report under difterent -heads which are 
oe printed in italics. 
a as B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
aa ~above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
o ; _ ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
a ae List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or @) is the last letter of a word, 
e 2 the accent is left out, and the short a (2] = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
u a ae been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
ae Say in ‘Arwmodays or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
ee as aon! D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and pte as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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; , | ‘ | eas , Circula- at 
No. | Nameand Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion ia 
a: 
: | rf 
| MARATHI. : 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat ..-| Poona saa ..-| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 4 
: kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
| | | 
j t as 
No. 100 has not been published for the last two months. , 
No. 127, the Kél, has ceased to exjst from 28th March 1910. 
» . i’ 
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Politios and the Publis Administrations 


te head Curzon had left the conixy 4 in & strangely. sarttidlipdecuibibions 
and a man was wanted to soothe the disturbed nerves. 

Appreciation of His This man was found in His Excellency Lord Minto. 
Excellency Lotd Minto’s who, though he could not do without some sort of : 


— as Viceroy of repressive legislation looking to the state of the coun- 


reforms intended to satisfy the aims and aspirations 
of the people. This wise interspersing of repression and conciliation was hotly 
opposed by almost the whole of the Anglo-Indian world which was for an 
undiluted policy of repression. During all the turmoil and trouble of recent 
times nothing is more remarkable than the universal expressions of admiration 
and respect for the personality of His Excellency Lord Minto, whatever may 
have been thought of in different quarters about the policy of the Govern- 
ment.......... We hope that His Lordship’s interest in this great country will 
not pass away and that from his place in the Councils of Parliament and of 
His Majesty he will long continue to exert his kindly influence for the pros- 
perity and welfare of India.” 


*2. “The fact that His Excellency Lord Minto was presiding for 
the last time over a full Legislative Council was, at 

Rast Goftdr (41), 10th the last Budget meeting, turned to account by some 
Apl., Eng. cols. of the Honourable members for paying to nim a 
warm tribute for his noble and beneficent work in 

India. His regime has been characterized by the singular fact that progress 
was maintained paradoxically with a policy of repression. A _ well-preserved 
equilibrium has been observed between the two with the result that. 
for every restraint imposed some fresh privilege has invariably been 
eranted. Nay, if we took stock, the concessions would outweigh the 
rights which have been forfeited. His Viceroyalty opened under abnor- 
mally strained conditions, but the clouds which once loomed large on the 
political horizon were scattered one after another during the quinquennium of 
his benign and far-sighted rule. Lord Minto inherited from his predecessor 
a load of trials and difficulties as have seldom clogged the way of a new 
administration. Though anarchism first showed its cloven hoof during his 
Viceroyalty, its seeds were sewn during the years which brought the 
foregoing administration to a close. _ Under normal conditions, Lord 
Minto’s regime would have shone with even greater lustre, and no Viceroy 
would have been more popular and no ruler more beloved of the people. 
Those who are capable of a calm and dispassionate review of his work will 
assign him a high place in the gallaxy of India’s distinguished rulers, ranking 
him above those among them who ruled well and with sympathy during the 


piping times of peace and contentment. Lord Minto’s administration covered, 


a two-fold task, of suppressing lawless agitation and winning over the estranged 
and the discontented to the side of the Government, and in both these 
directions his efforts have been signally successful. He has given more than 
another Viceroy a liberal share to the people in the administration of their 
country’s affairs, and conceded to them large measures of reform, infusing 
new life and vigour into their national existence. He has carried out all the 
promises which he gave on landing on this shore, and when he retires he will 
leave it with the satisfaction-of a great duty brilliantly and successfully per- 
- formed.” 


8. ‘ Lady Minto richly deserves :the unique honour which the ladies 

of Bengal have done her by presenting her with a 

Appreciation of Her farewell gift of a handsome diamond brooch at o 
Excellency Lady Minto’s farewell party held in the Calcutta Government 


re to Indian woman- Poyse, This is the first occasion that a Viceroy’s 


ness, sympathy and magnanimity and, above all, her 
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try, resorted to it out of compulsion as it were, and © 
15), try, res | : tt Ww 
éth Ap Bemew () counterbalanced it by a policy of conciliation and. 


lady has been publicly honoured jointly by both 
22), Sist | ) 3 
aie meurnas Cy: We Indian and European ladies. Lady Minto’s good- 
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wide: “at her hinds 
ean and Indian ladies 
a gratitude of Indians. Lady 
D rin been the aaiabiahinedt of the Minto 
in which: owes its existence purely to the efforts 
os « Minto’ * Nurses’ are already doing good work in 
why hivinlos suffering in many parts of India. We hope 
will grow with years and will carry to all the out-of-the-way 
of the peed: ‘the _— of medical aid at the hands of the Minto 
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| +4. «“ While commenting on the ordél and harsh treatment meted out 
in Nagpur Jail to Mr. Kolhatkar, of the Deshsevak 
Political prisoners of Nagpur, we adverted to the necessity of introduc- 
oe por fee yt shri qga like ing in India the principle of difference of treatment 
og Mahedita (13), 10th for political prisoners and ordinary criminals in the 
Apl. ” Indian prison system. In England~-there is the 
practice of political prisoners heing treated as first 
class misdemeanants.......... In reply to a question by Mr. O’Connor the 
Home Secretary said that the prison rules intended for ordinary and confirmed 
criminals should not be applied in the case of those ‘whose moral character 
is good and whose offence does not involve personal dishonour.’ In fact that 
distinction of treatment obtains in England, but in British India, the political 
convict, be he of howsoever high a moral character, is given the same treat- 
ment as that meted to the vilest felon—a principle which is hardly defensible 
on grounds of justice, humanity and even commonsense. Will Lord Morley, 
the philosopher-statesman at the helm of Indian affairs in England, see that a 
similar distinction like that in England is introduced in the treatment of 
political prisoners in India ? ”’ 
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Oo. ‘‘ We were expecting to see an official or semi-official contradiction 
of at least some of the detailed accounts of gross 
Comments on the ijl-treatment which was alleged to have ‘been 


— boar yrsnerbang accorded to Mr. Kolhatkar of Nagpur, editor of the 
in jail of A. B. Kolhatkar, =p) oshsevak, in jail, but have been disappointed. We 
editor of the Deshsevak of 


Nagpur. have indeed ano sympathy whatsoever with the 
Indu of Bombay (10), eXtreme Extremist politics of Mr. Kolhatkar or the 
9th Apl. tone of the Deshsevak whilst he was its editor. But 


we cannot help emphasising the fact that the cffence 

as for which he was convicted was more or less of a technical character, with a 
good many elements of doubt as to the soundness of the conviction and 

therefore he did not deserve the harsh treatment alleged to have been meted 

out to him in jail. We think we cannot do better than make a present of 

the facts of Mr. Kolhatkar’s case to Lord Morley. The law of sedition is 

twenty-times more stringent in India than in England, but we believe that 

Lord Morley thinks that Judges in India would award simple imprisonment 

in cases where in England prisoners would be treated as first class mis- 

demeanants. But if His Lordship would call fora return of the cases of the 

last two or three years, we suppose he would hardly find 25 per cent. of the 

cases of conviction in which the Judges mercifully refrained from awarding 
os rigorous imprisonment. No sane man would question the justice of 
es imprisoning sedition-mongers.......... But it is a grave defect of Indian 
legislation that it makes no compulsory provision to award simple instead 
of rigorous imprisonment in certain cases.......... We consider metal- 
breaking and grinding of corn more or less barbarous punishment in all cases. 
And sadly defective must be the law which allows men of higher classes to 
be made to do this kind of work. The general public feels keenly on the 
reports about Mr. Kolhatkar’s treatment in jail. These reports increase that 
‘martyrdom’ of the offender, which it ought to be the aim of Government 
to diminish. It, therefore, behoves Government to amend the existing state 
of things without loss of time.” 


6. The Indu of Bombdy in the course of a contributed article on the 


reply of the Madras Government re the alleged 


Comments on the dis- attacks of the Madras Times on Indians, writes :—" It 


approval oof certain grieves us not a little to note that the half-hearted 
ating 5 a, a anon manner in which the Government of Sir Arthur 
a8 Sedans ee Lawley thought‘it fit to dispose of the matter has had 
Indu of Bombay (10), its own reward, and the Madras Times, 2s is teported, 
8th Apl. came out almost the very next day with an editorial 
note containing no doubt an appearance of apology, 
but all the same emphatically declaring its determination to continue its old 
policy!. We for one do not desire to comment at any great length on 
the incident, but in the interests of good administration we do wish that 
it did not close there. Do the authorities in Madras really think, we ask 
them in all seriousness, that incidents such as these would in any way 
enhance the reputation of Government in the eyes of the public? ‘I'o own 
the truth, we have not so much concern with this particular case as with the 
principle involved in if. Make. the law as stringent as you like. But for 
heaven's sake, do not bring in racial sentiments when administering it. Would 
the Government treat the matter so lightly if an Indian was concerned in it ? 
Strangely enough, these are the papers which are generally loudest in demand- 
ing stringent measures to suppress all attempts to incite racial hatred, and yet 
these are the papers, which, as events have conclusively prevdd, are as great 
sinners as, if not greater ones than, any Indian paper in the Matter. What is 
worse, moreover, is that these European writers in the press become more 
defiant in tone the moment a warning is given to them.......... We regret, 
however, the growing tendency among all classes of high officials, with but 
few exceptions, to overlook the facts noted above when a European writer is 
concerned, and earnestly trust that some energetic Honourable gentleman will 
bring forward a resolution on the subject in the Viceregal Council at no 
distant dato.”’ 


7. , “ Mrs. Besant some time ago addressed a passionate appeal to Gov- 

| ernment and the Europeans in India on the serious 
Comments on the consequences of any discourtesy that may be shown 
supplement to Mrs. to Indians by Englishmen while travelling on 
Besant’s recent appeal yoilways. It seems that the Government of the 


: 2 al ' 
ng cr indU United Provinces has not been able to get any 


Indian Spectator (8), Confirmation of the incident on which the appeal 
9th Apl. was based ; but the incident cannot be treated as a 
concoction. Mrs. Besant’s language seems. to have 

been generally felt as rather too strong for the occasion, and 2 rumour was 
even started that a prosecution was not quite improbable. The Government 
denied the report, and the affair really closed there. For some reason or 
other, Mr. Bhagavan Das, Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the Central 
Hindu College, has issued another appeal on the same incident. It is addres- 
sed to Indians, and especially to students, and is conceived in a very different 
spirit. Mr. Bhagavan Das reminds his countrymen that such cases of insult 
or injury are few, and magnified beyond proportion by repetition in scores of 
newspapers ; that much wrong has been done during the last few hundred years, 
and is indeed being done even to-day, by Indians to Iniians ; that the propor- 
tion of Europeans who are kind and just to Natives of the country is much 
greater than that of the contrary examples ; and that ‘the higher ranks of the 
English officials are endeavouring loyally and conscientiously to adjust them- 
selves to the new spirit and the new scheme of co-operation with the people of 
the land. Mr. Bhagavan Das does not stop there. Carried away by his 
generous emotion, he proposes that whenever an incident like that narrated 
by Mrs. Besant occurs, the aggrieved Indian should quietly and kindly 
remonstrate: ‘My brother? In ‘insulting me thus, you are flouting the 
wishes of our common Sovereign, the demands of our common humanity and 
common-justice. Bear with me as you would with one of your own race. I 
will do you no harm.’ These sentiments are no doubt admirable and may 
be expected from those who wear the orange-coloured robe. But in the case 
of ordinary menthey. are not quite common, and indeed ifthe aggrieved 
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pthe train or forget his luggage, or provoke worse complications if 

arty takes the p ¢ condescension to be a'piece af imper- 

| treats it accordingly; for John Bull does not like harangues. 

host: me ‘geek a romedy for a wrong, and do not practise the Sermon on the 

-  Mountin anemergency. If they do, they do it by silence rather than by a 
melting Epecch, which cannot be expected to be on the tip of the tongue.” 


8. Politics has at present become the breath of life of some people who 
ye regard all other movements as insignificant in 
Study of politics neces- comparison. Although Politics is thus being widely 
of Sco ahaa berry talked of, yet few have taken pains to study it 
Mumba: P Vaibhay Patiently. ‘The evils which our society is suffering 
(187), 6th Apl. on account of the irresponsible actions of some people 
: are to be attributed to this ignorance of Politics. 
Even those who pose as the leaders of the people are in this respect no 
better than their followers. These leaders who are only conversant with 
the art of playing to the gallery are wholly destitute of independence 
of judgment and quite innocent of the knowledge of Politics. Progress 
of. the country can be achieved only if this state of things is changed. 
Facilities must be afforded to young students for the study of Politics. 
Unrest has reached the high water mark in the country owing to many 
false notions about Government being entertained by the people. Steps. 
must be taken to remove these fallacious notions and people must be 
made acquainted with the real state of things. Our youths are fired with 
sincere patriotism and with a real desire to achieve the good of the country. 
—? But owing to their grievance some of them imagine that anarchic outrages will 
7 be conducive to the regeneration of the country. Political education alone 

will purge them of such false. ideas. 
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9. The Prince and Princess of Wales are to tour in South Africa and 

will visit the famous battlefields therein. Generals 

Swardjyaisthe panacea Botha and De Wet will accompany the Loyal Party 

for all racial hatred. to explain the places of action in the South A!rican 

Kesart (131), oth Apl. =-War. Onthe very battlefields, where ten years ago the 

Briton and the Boer shot and strangled each other, 

the Royal family will be honoured. We do not think that time can show 

many such charming occurrences! This startling phenomenon can be 

: explained in one word. Ten years ago, the British entered South Africa to 

rob Boers of their political life. To-day the Prince is travelling to re-establish 

it again. Within a few days more, the Prince and Princess of Wales will go to 

Cape Town and open the United South African Parliament. The sight of the 

battlefields on such an occasion will not cause any heart-burnings, but lead 

to firmer friendship between the two races. ‘The British and Boer Generals 

will admire alike Colenso, Majubu and Paardeburg. Racial hatred has disap- 

peared and peace has dawned in South Africa. In civilised countries, 

nationality is a more potent force than caste. ‘lhe relations betwee. the 

P | British and the Boer illustrate the above principle. The fire of discontent in 

Bhi India does not lie in racial hatred, but in the inequality of political rights. 

a Swardjya is the panacea for all racial hatred and in India it will prove as 

efficient as in South Africa to remove the ill-feelings between the whites and 
the blacks. — 


10. The abolition of the dual control and the establishment of single- 
handed British control benefited Egypt in one way. 


ie a JO vo ge ee The presence of the British army brought about 
a 5 wor (31), Sth Apl. Peace and order in the country and left the states- 


men free to busy themselves with the question of 
political reforms. Sir Evelyn Baring was appdinted Consul-General to put 
‘into a practical shape’ the general lines of Egyptian reforms laid down by 
Lord Dufferin. The career of this able administrator proved to be a brilliant 
one and almost revolutionised Egypt. Lord Cromer devoted himself first 
to the improvement of the agriculturists. Their one grievance was 
eceenem ent. He abolished impfessment of labour by force and the 


agriculturists devoted themselves to the improvement of their lands.. Lord. 
Cromer reduced land-taxes and equalised their incidence. Hitherto the rich 
were exempt from land-taxes and the poor had to pay full assessment. 
Financially, Lord Cromer’s administration was a great success. But it helped 
the permanency of the British occupation of Egypt. After so many years of 
intimate contact with Egyptians, the British have come to feel a great regard 
for their interests and have resolved to see them first competent to administer 
the country themselves and then bid good-bye to them. Itis true that the 
Khedive of Egypt feels that he is dependent and that the Egyptians 
hanker after swardjya, but it should not be forgotten that no Khedive when 
Egypt was independent had initiated ‘so many reforms in the country. 

_ In 1904 France and other powers admitted that it was for England to decide 
when it should evacuate Egypt, but that it should solemnly declare that it had 
no intention.of annexing that country. The conflict then lay between the 
Egyptians and the British. It is th old, old controversy between good Gov- 
ernment and self-government. Really speaking, England has no direct 
interest in Egypt. They have conquered and annexed India. But Egypt is 
ruled by the Khedive subject to the supremacy of the Sultan of Turkey. The 
Khedive and his Ministers apparently rule the country, but are entirely con- 
trolled by the English. Therefore, it is that the Egyptians have to 
fight with the English for the rights of swardjya. The English do not 
maintain that the Egyptians should never be granted swardjya. Even 
with reference to India, which they have conquered, they say :—‘ We are in 
India only to train Indians in the art of self-government. When they 
become efficient, our task is finished and we do not care much to remain in 
India.’ There is no wonder that they give voice to similar sentiments while 
talking of Egypt. It was under Mahomed that Egypt first thought of 

nationalism. In 1860, there was a religious revival among Muhammadans. 
Religious bodies named * F'reemasonries’ came into existence in Egypt. They 
were similar to the Italian Carbonaris. Some English writers have.tried to 
connect the Wahabees also with the Egyptian societies. The English first 
doubted the loyalty of Indian Muhammadans and Dr. Hunter has said that the 
loyalty of the Indian Muhammadans to the British Government depended for 
a time entirely on the will of Muhammadan Mullahs at Mecca. But 
Sir Syed Ahmed carried on a vigorous agitation and removed the suspicion 
from the minds of the rulers. Mahomed As-Senusi, and Jumaluddin Afghaut 
preached liberal principles and the Egyptian nationalists regard the latter as 
their gurw. Shaikh Mahomed Abud and Arabi Pasha brought the nationalist 
movement into prominence. James Sanua, an Egyptian Jew, founded two 


papers, Young Hgypt and Abu Nadar. They became so influential that - 


Ismail Pasha had to deport James Sanua. 


11. Chinahas issued a statement defending its action in Tibet. Ht 
says that it had no intentiou of interfering with the 

;, Comments on the new religious rights of the Dalai Lama. It mentions that 
reaty with Bhutan. 4} DH T, ‘J ite kind Ne? h a 

Kesari (131), 5th Apl. 1¢ Dalai Lama repaid its kindness by treachery an 

that a Chinese force was sent to protect British 

factories. The Dalai Lama fled on the arrival of the Chinese troops because 
he was guilty. Itis quite evident that he has no chance of any success 
though he may try his best at Darjeeling or in Calcutta. Even if he is allowed 
to return to Tibet, the Chinese Government would not allow him to make a 
mess of Tibetan politics. As the Chinese have firmly established themselves 
in Tibet, they will be a fresh source of annoyancs to India. Though 
there are British Residents in Nepal and Bhutan, the States are practically 
independent. ‘Though they do not acknowledge much of Chinese supremacy, 
they send an annual tribute to China. The British Government are afraid of 
Chinese complications in Nepal and Bhutan. The Government of India have 
just entered into a new treaty with Bhutan enhancing. their tribute to 
Rs. 1,00,000 and promising not to interfere in the internal administration of 
the country. In return Bhutan has promised to conduct its foreign policy 
with the advice of the British Government. Just as Afghanistan has been 
created a buffer State through fear of Russia, Bhutan and possibly Nepal will 
be created buffer States between India and China. But what of the frontier 


Gt 
1d Assam ? There are no Himalayas there to protect India. 
hat other buffer Sta a . the love of their Indian subjects will the British 
i RS SS a me SC as ae Se ih, r 
mMmmeon., Creare zoera ¢ \ te lien ; . 


ee RA my ty es «. 
King Menelik has not only formed a body of Ministers on the model 
me Beets | of European Governments, but also} introduced com- 
~ India is not deemed fit pulsory education in his territories. The ignorant 
¢" ee ie a, Indian peasants are more civilised than the Abys- 
alre Eonar gehen sinians and are surely more competent to appreciate 
A oy } the benefits of education. Our Government also are 
- Kesari (131), 5th Apl. more civilised than King Menelik and are more 
scrupulous about the interests of their subjects. But 
India cannot entertain any early hopes of receiving compulsory education. It 
has really become difficult to solve the political mystery that India is not 
a deemed fit for this reform, and that the lame excuse of want of funds is trotted 
ee out in season and out of season. 
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13. To start a political paper for the Muhammadans of the Deccan 
a will be like placing a sharp knife into the hands of 
No new political paper a little child. It will result in a serious injury to 
fi required for the Deccan the community and to the country as well. There 
o- oe ek Bahddur 18 2° need of starting a fresh paper as there already 
a | 175), ‘ah ree Muslim exists two Urdu'dailies and three Gujarati weeklies 
| Herald (14), 5th Apl. conducted by Muhammadans inthe presidency. If 
! they are satisfied with the proceedings of the Deccan 
League, their columns will be ever open for its proceedings. Why does the 
League want a Marathi paper when it is dead against Marathi instruction 
given to Musalman children? [The Moslem Herald also writes against the 
idea of starting any new political organ for the Muhammadans. | 


14. ‘“ Reference has been already made in these columns to the steps 

| which have been taken by public leaders in Bengal, 
Comments on the appeal under the auspices of Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
issued by the Central gnd some other prominent Indian publicists, to check 
Association of — “ anarchism. The Secretaries of the Central Associa- 
checking ‘he spread 0 tion, which has been the outcome of the Conference 


hism. 
"dena Ja mshed (35), 5th held some time ago to concert measures for the 


Apl., Eng. cols. purpose, have issued an appeal, lucidly explaining 
the aims of the Association and the way in which its 
promoters seek to attain the end in view.......... It is significant that among 


_ the directions in which the Association consider strenuous efforts to be necessary 
for the propagation of healthy ideas, they mention ‘some amount of control 
over the writings of the papers.. What more effective vindication of their 
Press policy could the Government of India expect than this frank admission 
in the manifesto of an Association of which Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
as the President and which document has been signed by him ?” 


15. “Goa has often been said to be the dumping ground for Indian 
i undesirables and insolvents in Western India.......... 
B - - Suggestion tothe Gov- The discovery of an alleged Bomb Factory at 
a . ernment of Goa to pro- Margao, some time ago, only showed that Indian 
ey : hibit books proscribed by 4 narchists sought shelter in Goa for their nefarious 


ie d toa 3 
Pipe. pe pe ge weer practices.......... We would invite the attention of 


tory. the Portuguese authorities in Goa to a pamphlet—the 
Echo (51), 9th Apl., Satsang—issued in Goa for circulation in British 
Eng. cols. India, which has been proscribed by a Government 


Notification. Papers, books, etc., which are antago- 
nistic or not loyal to the British Throne, and other suspicious literature should 
re not be allowed to be published in Goa, as Portugal and England are the best of 

re  friends........... Let not the charge be brought against us that we encourage 
ae undesirable heathen editors and publishers to take refuge in Goa and thence to 
fulminate mischievous literature or to organise pseudo-technological bee-hives 
for instructing depraved young mer in the diabolical arts of bomb-making 
- and the manufacture of picric acid........... Such cowardly: refugees should be 
at once arrested and made over to the British authorities for necessary 
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action.......... The seed of sedition and anarchy is subversive to the 
even tenor of good Government, equally in British India and in Goa. 


The poison is highly infectious,-and measures should-be enforced against 


it with as much vigour as against plague. The books, materials and papers 
used by these nefarious sedition-mongers who have taken .refuge in Goa 
should be confiscated and all seditious journals, books, pamphlets, etc., burnt. 
In this work of detection and suppressions of deleterious literature every Christ- 
ian should render the utmost aid, by not giving any shelter to such refugees, 
or otherwise encouraging Hindu or other. heathen anti-British agitators to 
ply their trade in Goa........... There is danger that publication’ proscribed 
by the British Government might be imported by Indian anarchists or 
seditionists at present in hiding in Goa territory, and from there smuggling 
them into British India. As a precaution for Goa’s own safety, peace and good 
government, as well as to help the British Government to keep away these 
poisonous books and papers from entering India by way of Goa, we would com- 
mend tothe Portuguese authorities to prohibit by public Notification, the 
importation of all such suspicious literature. Thus a double precaution against 
local production and importation from outside will be a double blessing to Goa 
and to British India. When we Portuguese set the good example, the French 
are sure to follow.” | 


16. “The future Indian aspirants to the Barrister’s robe will be 
much affected by the new regulations lately passed 
Comments on _ the by the Legal Council of Education, which will come 
revised regulations for the jnto force from 1912. Hitherto Indian students 
admission of Indian and Who have passed the Matriculation Examination of 
Colonial students into the ap. “gee eee 
Stig a Olea an Indian University have found ready aduiission 
Pheniz (16),2nd Ap!. into the four Inns of London while the  non- 
; Matriculates were in the past only required to pass 
a nominal admission examination. During the next year the admission 
examination will be a pretty stiff test; and the examination will be altogether 
abolished after that. From 1912 only Indian graduates possessing certificates 
from District Magistrates in case they be residents of British India, and of 
British Residents or Political Agents, in case they belong to Native States, 
will be admitted to the Inns. The reform is admirably thorough in its 
nature and will be welcomed particularly by those Indian Bars where the 
immature Barristers constitute a dark spot on the legal profession. 
The future graduate-Baristers will raise the present status of Indian Bar- 
risters and will be more welcome to the Bars. It is, however, very regrettable 
that the Legal Council of Education has confined the reform to India and the 
Colonies. In the case of the mother-country the Matriculates of several 
Universities and Colleges will still be admitted. ‘This preferential treatment 
of British students will naturally excite much resentment in the minds of 
Indians and Colonials. We for one emphatically protest against it and hope 
that the Council will soon realise its mistake and remove the just grievance 
of Indians and Colonials by raising correspondingly the standard of admission 
in the case of British students.” 


17. Continuing its comments on the proceedings of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council at the close of the Budget debate the 

Comments onthe Bud- Bombay Samdchdr observes :—3sir Harvey Adamson 
get debate in the Imperial }95 madeavery satisfactory and important declaration 
ag Samdchdr (67), with regard to the postponement of the scheme tor 
7th Apl. separation of the Judicial and Executive functions. 
It is some years since Government expressed their 

readiness to carry out the separation in Bengal as an experimental measure, 
but it appears they have been deterred in their purpose by the heavy cost 
the measure would entail. The growth of crime in the province and the 
want of unanimity among the local administrations have further raised 
insurmountable difficulties in carrying out the measure. Yet Sir Harvey 
refused to subscribe to the view. taken by the Honourable Mr. Madge who 


apprehended that the separation would deprive the Executive officer of his 
CON 39—9d ai 
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dwelt upon three main points: (1) financially disastrous effects of the Partition ; 


the light of those remarks, would it not be advisable for the Government 
even now to yield to the force of public opinion and remedy the mistake 


>. difficu bias as declared above, would it not be 
periment in Bombay, a peaceful province inhabited by 
The Honourable Mr. Robertson’s refusal to give State 
dustric gould hardly be regarded as satisfactory, for apart 
fa protective Indian tariff Sit has been well-known how 
ries sted in their infancy by the State become prosperous in the 
As fo ts the Honourable Mr. Meston’s defence of the currency policy 
overnment we cannot but observe that for the solution of the much- 
tions of the gold Reserve and other allied subjects, a Commission 
yma is absolutely necessary. ‘Unless these intricate currency problems 


are thoroughly sifted we do not think the commercial interests of the country 
‘will be sufficiently safeguarded. 


18. The Honourable Mr. Meston seems to have made a fairly successful 
attempt to defend the currency policy of Government 

ty yan Prakdsh (46), 5th in the last Budget meeting of the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council. The currency policy has been subjected 

to severe criticism of late and has been alleged by many critics to have been 
to some extent responsible for the prevailing unrest. Mr. Meston’s speech is 
evidently a reply to the three accusations brought against the present currency 
policy, namely :—(1) that the Gold Reserve is “not big enough; (2) that it is 
not held in India, and (3) that itis not held in solid gold. Mr. Meston 


easily disposed of the idea that the Gold Reserve should be big enough to 


ensure the convertibility of all rupees in circulation. ‘There also seems to 
be some force in his arguments as regards the desirability of keeping a 
portion of the Gold Reserve in London so. as to be of immediate use in case 
of a slump in exchange and to avoid the expense and delay of shipping. 
He was, however, not quite convincing in refuting the arguments against 
investing the Gold Reserve in England in English securities. All the skill of 
the Secretary of State and his advisers in handling such sterling stock 
is likely to be of little avail in securing solid gold in the event of a grave 
emergency like the outbreak of war or the visitation of a famine. The 
contention, ‘therefore, that the reserve in England must be held in solid 
gold still holds good in spite of the Honourable Mr. Meston’s arguments. We 
have nothing to say against the proposed policy of introducing Gold standard 
currency in India. On the whole Mr. Meston’s speech, though not quite 
convincing, still discloses a careful study of the criticism directed against the 
currency policy of Government and shows their friendly attitude towards 
honest criticism. It is hoped, therefore, that the speech will tend to dispel 
many popular misconceptions against the currency policy of Government. 


19. “The Imperial Budget debate was chiefly interesting and noteworthy 
Drimtal Review (15) for the wealth of useful criticism on the public 
6th Apl. ’ policy of the Government it elicited from represen- 
tatives of the people.......... The criticism chiefly 


(2) uselessness of the new taxation ; (3) need for retrenchment. ‘The Partition 
has proved politically unfortunate and is going to be equally so financially as 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are demanding a greater and greater share of 
Imperial Revenues. This was pointed out by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
and the Honourable Sir Vithaldis D. Thackersey whose speech was one of 
the most masterly expositions of non-official opinion.......... Coming as it 
does from such an influential authority, this criticism proves a substantial 
justification for all that was said or written against the Partition........... In 


that was committed by Lord Curzon by some modification of the ill-fated 
Partition ? The Government is well aware of the fact that the merchants 
and financiers of this country are loyal to the core, and will never say a thing 
intended only to embarrass the Government. Their opinion is mainly based 
upon an earnest desire to co-opsrate with the Government and to lead it 
away from pitfalls.” » 


19 


20. “The opposition offered by the Home Member in the Viceregal 
Council to the very sensible and modest proposal of 
Praja Bandhu (40), 3rd the Honourable R. B. Mudholkar re technical educa- 
Apl. Eng. hide ; tion, coming as it does soon after a like opposition to 
a the more important proposal of the Honourable Mr. 
: Gokhale in connection with Primary education, has 
naturally caused a feeling of deep disappointment throughout the country....... 
The fate with which two important proposals such as that of the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale and the one under notice have met has naturally created 
the impression in the public mind that the concessions given to the non- 
official members in accordance with the Morley-Minto scheme of Reforms do 
not after all really amount to much. The proceedings have by this time 
made it quite clear that in the Imperial Council as it is constituted at present 
there is not much chance of any proposal put forward by a non-official 
member, although backed up by many of his non-official colleagues, being 
accepted by the Council unless and until it meets with the approval of the 
official members present. ‘The result of this, as we have seen, is the virtual 
abandonment of proposals relating to subjects of national importance such as 
Primary edugation, sanitation and technical education.” 


21. The Honourable Members had under the new rules much freedom 
| to criticise the Budget at length. But the official 


Kesari (181), 5th Apl. members were not at all influenced ty their 


criticism. As of old, the speeches of elected members 
proved to be quite useless in effecting any changes in the estimates and the 
Budget was passed almost as drafted by Government. The Honourable 
Mr. Chitnavis pleaded for retrenchment and reform and warned Government 
that discontent would spread in the country if additional taxes were imposed 
without any retrenchment in expenditure. He also drew the attention of 
Government to the enormous destruction of cattle-head. But the chances of 
the acceptance by Government of the suggestions of the Honourable members 
are quite remote, The Honourable Sir Vithaldas ‘lhackersey said tnat dis- 
content generated by the imposition of unjust and excessive taxes is more 
dangerous than that caused by the discussion of the ultimate political ideals. 
But God knews when Government will turn their eyes to real causes of 
discontent instead of busying themselves with gagging all political agitation. 
Sir Vithaldas was quite pessimistic about the utility of the New Counzils, as 
the suggestions of the Honourable Members were brushed aside one and all by 
Government though the latter approved of the arguments advanced by them. 
The Finance Member did nct trouble himself with replying to the criticisms 
of the Honourable Members. He tried to while away the time by ridiculing 
them. Lord Minto in his concluding speech said that India should feel 
satisfied that it had lent a helping hand to China in the holy work of putting 
a stop to the sale of opium. But bas not the Government of India to lodk.to 
the holy mission of stopping the sale of drink in India? ‘The benevolent 
policy of the British rulers leads to the starvation of their own children 
though others are sumptuously fed. [The paper elsewhere writes :— 
In the last Budget debate in the Imperial Council, a disagreeable 
incident tdok place which wounded the feelings of the Hindu members. The 
Honourable Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose was ruled out of order by Lord 
Minto when he began to speak on the Bengal Partition. But the Honour- 
able Mr. Haque was allowed to speak on the same question and characterise 
Mr. Bose’s remarks as disgraceful. In the first place Mr. Bose was not 
at all out of order. The Partition of Bengal has led to an increase of 
expenditure and judged strictly by the rules of the Budget debate, his 
remarks were in order. If the adverse remarks of Mr. Bose are out of order 
because they were deenfed political, the favourable views of Mr. Haque also 
should have been ruled out of order. And again why should Lord Minto 
discuss political subjects in his concluding speech? Is it because he is 
amenable to no presidential rulings? ‘The President may have erred, but 
we do not understand what right Mr. Haque had to dub a brother-member’s 
remarks as disgraceful. -We surmise that Mr. Bose had to suffer this indignity 
because he voted against the Press Act.] — Ruan | 
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: “ity ee India was enjoy} ing years of saibiakibile prosperity when the 
AOE [4g ca i Ee be ie lovernment first resolved to stop the opium trade 
cy 8 Su : hg th vith China, But those years have now passed away, 

and new. taxes have been imposed upon the people 
to fill ‘up the gap caused by the shrinkage of the 

phan ue, “eudlbsiteirnss in departments of public utility such as the educa- 
~~. fon “yey ‘sanitary have to be postponed for want of funds. This attempt 
air & ‘the Government to oblige China at the expense of India is sheer injustice 
>. fo the latter. If the British Government had come forward to render 
i assistance to. India at this juncture, there would have been no necessity of 
criticising the action of the Indian Government. England has made a name 
for herself by stopping the slave trade all over the world. The attempt to 
uproot the opium habit amongst the Chinese would also glorify her, but it 
would be at the cost of poor India. 
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23.. The Chitramaya Jagat for March publishes a cartoon on the 


‘ increase of the import duties on silver aud petroleum. 
| Chitramaya Jagat (116), ‘The ‘ poor and helpless’ people of India are repre- 
for Mar. sented as an emaciated bullock already bent under 
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the load of ‘old taxes’ and ‘ military expenditure, ’ 
and a European, evidently the Finance Minister, is represented as adding 


two more packages named ‘tax on silver’ and ‘tax on petroleum’ on 
its back. | 
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24. From the reply given by the Honourable Mr. Robertson to the 
, 3 Honourable Mr. Sabbardo in the Imperial Council, 
2 The interests of the it appears that the Government of India are at 
Indian public should be present seriously thinking over the question of 
safeguarded against frauds empowering the Government of Madras to keep an 
of native and foreign effective check on the numerous bogus Companies 
Insurance Companies. which have sprung up there under the styie of 
bth AD Vartaman (42), « Provident Funds.” Scores of such Companies, not 
3 ai many years ago, were floated in Ahmedabad and 
other towns of Gujarat, and many of them were 
even registered. But after a short period of existence, all of them without a 
single exception miraculously disappeared, no one knows how. Even the 
Registrar of the Joint Stock Companies was at a loss to trace their or their 
agents’ whereabouts. And so great was the scandal created by them that 
Government had to think of enacting special legislation for them? Looking 
to the rapid increase in the number of these Companies in Madras, we shall 
be glad if Government will put some check on their operations. In our Pre- 
sidency also, many such bogus Companies have been started in Native States, 
| __butras long asthe British Government have not adopted any measures to 
ie check the operations of the fraudulent founders of such Companies, it is not 
| to be expected that the Native States will take any steps inthe matter. It 
is, however, earnestly to be wished that Government do not impose an 
unjust and unnecessary check on the working of the indigenous. Insurance 
Companies which have nothing in common with these bogus “ Provident 
Funds’, and which have been started only with the creditable object of 
competing with the numerous foreign Insurance Companies. We would 
at the same time, request the Honourable Members of the Imperial Council 
to draw the attention of Government to the risks the Indian public is running 
a through insuring with numerous foreign Insurance Companies whose capital 
ae is invested in non-British dominions. The frauds practised by many such 
co Companies of the civilised countries are well-known, and the best course to 
safe-guard the interests of Indians is to force all those Companies which lie 
beyond the pale of British jurisdiction to furnish certain guarantees or to 
invest a certain portion of their capital in this country. The native Chamber 
of Commerce also ought to draw Government's attention to the obstacles 
thrown by the foreign Companies in the progress of native Insurance 
| oo and to point out the measures which should be taken to remove 
6m. » 


*25. “'The provisions as to the forfeiture of prohibited literature, con-. 
tained in the new Press Act, .are now being:freely put. 

Comments on the Gov- into operation. Lists afier lists of pamphlets, books, 
ernment Notification de- pictures, &., are being published in the Government, 
ERS, has tr and Gazette as prohibited and therefore,liable to seizure, 
| — i forfeiture and suppression. We are not unaware 
path © that a few articles in these lists are certainly of an 
Mahrdtta (18), 10th Objectionable character. We are as much in favour 
Apl. of checking the spread of criminal literature as Gov- 
ernment themselves are. But we fear it has already 

been obvious that the spirit of censorship is exceeding reasonable limits; and 
that indiscrimination, due perhaps to panic and to the enthusiasm over the 
first use of a new weapon of repression, has been characterising the selection 
of literary matter to be doomed to destruction. Thus in the latest instalment 
of prohibited literature, published in the Bombay Government Gazette of the 
7th instant, we find such things as Mr. Pangarkar’s Ramdasibova, the Marathi 
translation of Lala Lajpatrai’s story of his deportation by Mr. L. B. Bhopat- 
kar, Mr. Tilak’s speeches by H. R. Bhagwat, and even the late Mr. Vishnu 
K. Chiplunkar’s essay on the condition of our country in his Nibandha-Mala, 
&c., &c. It would be impossible to go into the details about the real character 
of these pieces of literature. But broadly speaking, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be an improper useof the new Act to condemn these as 
objectionable and to decree their destruction. Section17 of the new Act allows 
an appeal to the High Court against the orders of the Executive Government 
in this respect. And persons affected by these orders may reasonably be 
expected to come forward and have the character of their publications vindi- 
cated before a judicial tribunal. It is, we know, up-hill work, but those who 
care to put a check in time upon the operation of the new Act in this respect, 
must be, we think, prepared to fight the cause of the liberty of opinion inch by 


inch,”’ 


26. “The India Civil Rights Committee has addressed a letter to 
Lord Morley suggesting certain changes in the recent 

Comments on the oper- Press Act. Most of the objections of the Committee 
— of the new Press Wore answered by the official members when the 
‘Indian Spectator (8), Bill was under discussion in the Legislative Council, 
9th Apl. and it is too much to expect a revision of the Act 
so soon alter its enactment. ‘tome of the objections’ 

may be easily met to a certain extent by the local Governments while taking 
action under the Act. ‘Thus, for example, the Civil Rights Committee urge 
that just as an order of forfeiture is liable to appeal to the High Court, 
the order of local Governiment requiring security from the publisher 
of a-long established newspaper should also be subject to similar 
judicial control. It is easy to surmise why the Legislature has not 
provided for an appeal in this case. The demand of a security is nota 
judicial proceeding under the new Act; the publisher is not charged with 
any offence formally, and the deposit is not insisted upon as a punishment, 
and hence no appeal is provided to the High Court. But there is an 
obvious difference between the security demanded by a Magistrate from all 
new publishers of newspapers as a rule, and that demanded by a local 
Government from particular publishers for publishing objectionable matter. 
In the latter case there is a stigma, though not exactly a penalty, and a 
local Government may to some extent fulfil the requirements of justice by 
informing the publisher of the particular words or passages to which it takes 
exception and the nature of the offence which, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the publication constitutes. ‘The Act may not require al! this formality, 
but having regard ‘to the nature of the proceeding, the Government may 
meet critics half-way by adopting the procedure of stating the charge with 
sufficient precision. «A Bombay weekly that was asked to furnish security 
alleged some time ago that it: was not informed what precisely the Government 


* «fouind objectionable-in ‘its :writingsiand what.was the nature of the offence 
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Zs objectec a to. Some of our contomararies in . 
‘have commented on the procedure and attacked 
we nee ‘oa add that a similar feeling must 
ny rae as well. We are sure that all locale 
ments 2 portance to, public opinion in matters of this 
5 What wi they lose hy stating precisely which article or passage 
ne spa ‘is considered objectionable, and what precise offence the 
sher has committed? On the other hand, there will be something to 
ain. The Civil Rights Committee is not likely to withdraw its objection to. 
w Ant but the public may appreciate the sense of fairness displayed by 
local Governments if they adopt the procedure which some of our contem- 
_ poraries have suggested, and to which we can see no valid objection.” 


27. ‘“ We are sorry for the Gujardti, compelled to furnish security under 
a. the new Press Act. Its English columns are 
ics Surya Prakdsh (44), admirable and ‘moderate’, but the vernacular portion 
er 2nd Apl., Eng. cols. is evidently meant to serve as a counterpoise. The 

be Oe, fate of the Gujardt: has made many journalists draw 
a deep, long breaths. Government. Promissory Notes deposited with an 
emotionless Magistrate and liable to be forfeited at a moment’s notice can 
teach strange lessons to'the most unconvinceable men, and we fancy that the 
‘Free lance’ columns and ‘ Bomb outrage’ will vanish from the Gujarati for 
@ time. Government have certainly found an effective way of controlling 
the Press by the power taken to call for security.” 


28. The fact that a sober journal like the Gujardti with an unsullied 

reputation has fallen a victim to the new Press Act 

| Shakti (91),2nd Apl. _— well indicates its drastic nature. The security has 
been paid, but.the stopping of the paper is only a 

question of time. Another mistake on the part of the newspaper will lead to 

the forfeiture of the security and giving a heavier one—a stage preceding 

the death of the paper. The three editions of the Rdshtramat and the 

press where they were printed have been obliged to wind up their business. 

So too the Kadi will be obliged to stop its publication though the notice cal- 

ling for a security has not yet been served on it. The London Times and its 
Bombay namesake bave been suggesting the stopping of the Kesari also. . The 

new Act has made it very easy to call for securities and thus stop the publication 

of papers. In the notice served on the Gujardti nothing has been said about 

the words that have given offence to Government in its article of the 13th 
February., Government might think such a way of dealing with papers as an 
expeditious one, but the proprietor of the press and the public at large have a 

right to know what portions of the issue have been adjudged incriminating by 

3 : Government. ‘The people must be allowed an opportunity of judging whether 
a | a pressman has merited the censure of Government. It is not also satisfying 
Fr that no appeal can be lodged in cases where securities are called-for. The 
minimum and maximum amcunts of security to be taken in the first instance 

have been fixed at Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. How comes it then 
that some papers have been called upon to produce securities to the tune of 

; Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 ? 


29. If the enforcement of the new Press Act be continued sufficiently 
Ree : - Jong with the present rigour, we do not think that 
Kesari (131), 5th Apl. ‘hate will be left any newspaper to be proceeded 
against under the Act. The poet has said ‘A wild fire in a forest subsides 

only when there is nothing left to be burnt and not through fatigue.’ The 

: same will have to be experienced, it is feared, in the case of the Press Act. 
ee Last week we had referred to the notice that was served upon the Kdl. But 
Be ys, before the technical error that delayed its service was rectified, the District 
ae Magistrate of Poona asked 8. M. Pardnjpe to anticipate the proceedings 
either by furnishing the security of ten thousand rupees or by stopping the 
paper. ‘The paper had accordingly to be stopped. The Rdshtramat also had 
to suffer the same fate, and the N ational Publishing Company which was res+ 
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ponsible for the paper suffered a heavy loss thereby. The paper had during: 
its short existence shown to the public what power it wielded and what popu- 
larity it was able to command. Itis easy to demand security of ten thousand. 
rupees ; but it is not equally easy to furnish it. The proprietors of the Rdshtra- 
mat, therefore, have .done well to adopt the course they have done in the 
present circumstances. 


80. Those who have watched the proceedings of the Nasik trial will. 


certainly be convinced of the justice of the sentences © 


_Comments on the deci- on the seven accused in the trial. A patient 
at in the Nasik murder hearing ey ay to the rif and the fears 
a entertained at the outset regarding a summary trial 
Pe oN 5 Pepe: at the hands of the Special Tribuna! were dispelled by 
, subsequent events. Wedo not think that even if 
a jury were associated in the trial, they would:have come to any other decision 
than that arrived at by the learned Judges. Although the actual perpetrators 
of the crime have been brought to justice, the chief originators of the 
conspiracy who must be grown up men, especially those who arranged and 
financed the importation of arms, still remain undetected. If subsequent 
investigation leads to their detection, Government, it is hoped, will not fail 
to hunt them down and find out the ramifications of the conspiracy which 
seem to extend far and wide. Aslong as these men remain behind the 
scenes and play upon the misguided enthusiasm of young men, anarchism 
will find its votaries amongst them. The trial throws a side-light on the 
degeneracy which has set in amongst the Deccan Brahmins to which sect all 
the accused belong and it is hoped that the members of this sect would 
awaken betimes to the danger that threatens them and take steps to turn the 
activities of the youths amongst them to legitimate paths that lead to honour 
and distinction. It is really to be regretted that while the plot was being 
hatched the guardians and parents of the boys whose minds were being 
influenced against Government either remained ignorant or connived at what 
was passing around. Swardjya will certainly not be achieved by the murder 
of a few officials, and the Government that remained unshaken by the Mutiny 
of 1857 will not be affected by the mad freaks of a handful of young men. 
The only effect, we are afraid, of such misdeeds will be that Government will 
refuse to take the people into confidence. 


31. ‘‘ The trial of the persons concerned in the murder of Mr. Jackson 
has ended in the conviction of all the accused, three 
of them receiving capital punishment. ‘The stern 
necessity of taking life for life is deplorable, but the 
awful fate of these men, and more the swift and 
effective way in which justice has dealt with the 
murderers, is sure to have permanently good effects. 1t willteach Maharashtra 
and Bengal that the law can hold its own and deal effectively with 
offenders of every type. ‘T'he wayin which the Special Tribunal conducted 
the trial was admirable.......... Some people are. fond of saying that such 
trials and condemnations have practically no effect so far as the anarchists are 
concerned as these men are determined to die for the cause they have espoused. 
That is astupid mistake. The veriest wretch on earth clings feverishly to 
existence in obedience to the instinct planted in the human’heart by nature, 
and though thoughtless young men may be carried away by a sudden impulse, 
the certainty that the law will take its course and claim its own will to a 
great degree paralyse the arm that is intended to wield the revolver or the 
bomb. In our humble opinion, though the suggestion will evoke cries of 
horror from: sickly sentimentalists, whipping, and that too administered 
publicly would be one of the most deterrent remedies in cases like these. A 
misguided youth may be prepared to brave the swiftly death- dealing gallows, 
but the cat-o’-nine tails is a different matter. Kvery lash tells.” 


Surya Prakash (44), 
2nd Apl., Eng. cols. 


82. “In the present case the accused have received truly speaking 
s * Mit gg), 20 more than their deserts. Three are sentenced to 
Guard ve Ns death; three more transported for life, while 


3rd Apl., Eng. cols. one is to be rigorously imprisoned for two years....... 
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| ' Be: "Geaaiie with ® light. sentence. The 
nal has ‘taken 4 moe ient’ vie “of his case and convicted him ‘under 
— Seehon Tis. i OF F. t should be ‘vigorously put down. » They who 
. be G hink, and ‘thinkin; 80, oir the assumption that spilling of innocent blood 
ea tow ill promote the cause they profess to promote, thereby do but an ill turn to 
it cause and their country which they profess to love. To the anarchists 
‘seditio on-mongers and preachers the Nasik case should teach'a wholesome 


\ 83. Considering the confessions of the accused and the evidence collected 
by the Police, we do not think there seems any 

"Gujarati (31), 8rd Apl.; reason to doubt their guilt. Counsel for the defence 
Baroda Gazette (65), 4th had based their arguments on the ground that the 
Apl.; Shri Saydji Vijay confessions had been extorted from the accused, 
ay Ay Kathidwr for in view of the strength of the evidence adduced 
Kdthidwdr Times (12). by the prosecution, no other plea was open to them. 
8rd Apl.; Surat Akhbdr ‘nat the Tribunal was anxious to do bare justice to 
(93), 4th Apl.; Akhbdr-e- the accused is apparent from the fact that the 
Islim (63), 4th Apl. accused were allowed to be defended by Counsel 
and that the three Judges patiently heard .the 

cases placed before them. From the conduct of the whole trial it 
seems to us that if the Special Tribunal had been assisted by a jury, no 
harm would have come to either party. We think that would have 
further strengthened public confidence in the justice administered by the 
Tribunal. The facts made public during the present trial showed that the 
fanaticism of the accused had reached such a pitch that they would not have 
hesitated to murder any Englishman or Indian after Mr. Jackson. Although 
the Police had scent of the spirit of anarchism prevailing in Nasik, it is 
| surprising that the conduct of the accused did not attract their attention 
before the murder was actually committed. All the accused are young, and 

so it is a matter for serious consideration that their wilful conduct was not 

noticed by their parents. In other cases the youth of the accused would have 

been a sufficient cause for showing mercy to them, but in the present instance 

their guilt is so clear and wicked that there is no room for mercy. [The Baroda 

Gazette on the other hand writes :—We cannot help observing that as the actual 

murder was committed by one man, it does not seem just that two others should 

also be made to share his fate. For tae first accused death is the most fitting 
punishment, but for the second and the third we think transportation would 

have been sufficient. This kind of punishment has been provided in 

law lest the irnocent should suffer the extreme penalty. Owing to the 

' uprest, Government have lost all confidence in the public whom they regard 

with an eye of suspicion. Similarly a belief has taken root in the mind of the 

people that as a result of this suspicion there is no hope for them to get pure 

justice. Under these circumstances, just as it is incumbent upon the people 

to conduct themselves thoughtfully and peacefully, the Judges also should 

administer justice after mature deliberation. The Shri Saydji Vijay views 

with approval the punishment inflicted upon the accused, congratulates the 

Police on their successfully unearthing a diabolical plot and heaves a sigh of 

relief that the evil of anarchism has but touched the fringe of society. The 

Kdthidwdr Samachar writes in a similar strain. The Kdthidwdr Times and 

the Surat Akhbar remark that as it is just possible that the second and the 

third accused may further be of use in clearing up the plot and thus bringing 

its organisers to book, they*should be kept in solitary confinement for some 

time to come and not be sent-to the gallows at once. The Akhbdr-e-Islam 

ae approves ofthe decision, but thinks that hanging is not a sufficient punishment 
a for the guilt of the accused in such cases and so it appeals to the authorities to 
a enact a more stringent law whereby those charged with political crimes may 
be subjected to life-long suffering in the very presence of their kith and kin. 
By such means the» paper hopes to combat the evil of anarchism ° within 
a couple of years. | 
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84. “The Special Tribunal have. delivered their decision in the State 
prosecution instituted: against seven persons involved 


Gujardti Punch (33), in the murderof Mr. Jackeon. Weadmit that the 


3rd Apl., Eng. cols.; sentences are severe, but in the face of the propagation 
arene. Times (12), of the creed of blood and revenge, which they are 
nd Apl.; Praja Bandhu . ' 
(40), 3rd Apl., Eng. cols ; intended to cheek, we cannot find anything to say 
Kesari (131), 5th Apl.; against them. It is always difficult to discern the 
Sudhdrak (159), 4th cuilty, but when the crrme is brought honie to the 
Apl. accused, the latter cannot expect to escape the 
penalty brought on by their-own: acts. In this 
connection, one thing is to be noted; in some quarters an attempt is made to 
show that conspiracies exist among the people. We beg leave here to contia- 
dict the same so far as Gujarat is concerned; and hope that the same 
can and will be said about other parts of the country also.” [The Kdthidwar 
L'umes writes :—'‘ The crime of the miscreants was so atrocious that eventhe con- 
servative organs cannot challenge the finding of the Tribunal.’ The Praja 
Bandhu writes :—‘ We are sure the decision wil! meet with universal approval.”’ 
he Kesarz write 
of their mending their ways in the future, we are constrained to say that the 
punishments meted out to them were more or less severe. ‘Transportation for 
life instead of death would have been the proper punishments at any rate in 
the case of Karve and Deshpande. Justice would thus have been tempered 
with mercy. ‘he trial will nevertheless act asan effective deterrent and 
will strike terror into the hearts of the anarchists who, we hope, will refrain any 
further from playing with fire and bringing ruin upon themselves and others. 
The Sudhdrak writes:—Evidence in the case was carefully sifted by the 
Judges of the Tribunal and there is no ground to suppose that a jury’s verdict 
Ww ould have been different from the decision arrived at by the Judges. ‘I'he 
case, however, does not justify the passing of the Crimes Act under which the 
case was tried, for the old law would have as adequately dealt with the case. 
The right of trial by jury is a great boon conferred on Indians by the British Gov- 
ernment, and it should not be taken away except on the strongest of grounds.| 


80. The Kesari publishes the following letter from the editorial staff of 
the defunct MRdshtramat:—The notices that were 
Letter from the edi- served on the editor and the printer of the Rdshira- 
torial. stall of the defunct mat to deposit a security of Rs. 5,000 each for publish- 
en ee Pegerey. | os ing objectionable words in its issue of “Ist February, 
port. did not give us any Clue as to what was considered 
Kesari (131), 5th Apl. objectionable by Government who were, however, per- 
fectly within their rights in observing reticence on 
the point under the Press Act. Being advised not to risk the sum of ten thou- 
sand rupees which would any day be forfeited we chose to stop further publi- 
cation of the paper. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s ‘support to the Act 
came as an unpleasant surprise to us, but we were not at all surprised at 
notices being served on us as we had a presentiment of such an occurrence. 
We must not, however, forget to thank our numerous constituents for the 
liberal support they gave us during the existence of the Ltdshtramat by 
appreciating its humble services. There is now no knowing when other 
newspapers Will meet the fate of the Rdshtramat. The age of the liberty 
of the Press is gone and is not likely to return till the advent of better times. 
The newspapers may be stopped, but as long as the flame of nationalism 
burns steadily in the hearts of the Indian people, means will not be found 
wanting to feed it. Other royal roads for popular enlightenment still exist in 
the land, and we hope people will not fail to avail themselves of them. Our 
parting wish to the Nationalists is that they should not give way to despair 
under difficulties, but always keep up a hopeful state of mind. 


36. The superior claims of irrigation over railway construction in.-an 
acricultural “country like India are self-evident. 
Comments on the report hough Government haye. not done all that. is 


of the Irrigation Depart- oy ected f them xten din irrigation, w 
ment for 1908- 09. be Pr in @ S Sat works 
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the yea 1908-1909 shows ekbGivesniisent are 

ub | to irrigation asa result of which the condition of the 

ists has undergone a. marked change for the better and for which 

nént desery ou Gacks. It would, however, not be uureasonable if 

call upon Government to pay still greater attention to irrigation 
ie er have done heretofore. 


. 87. “We are glad that the Times of Failte has appealed to the members 
of the Municipal Corporation, the Improvement 
eae Alleged desirability of a Trust and the Bombay Port Trust not to allow Sir 
> -~—*-~—s public recognition of the Walter Hughes to bid farewell to this city with 
oe | fughes: ed Geena which he has been so long and honourably connec- 
the Port Trust, Bombay. ted without a due recognition of this city’s gratitude 
Oriental Review (15), for his valuable services to it. We do not know 
oe 6th Apl. . why such recognition should be confined to the 
ae | members of the public bodies with which Sir 
ae Walter Hughes was connected. It will be more appropriate if the 
people of Bombay headed by its lJeaders—both Anglo-Indian and Indian— 
should express their gratefulness to this distinguished Anglo-Indian for the 
work he has done, for the sympathy he has shown “them and for the attitude of 
friendliness he has maintained all through his career, as well as their regret at 
his impending departure for good from this country. Anglo-Indians of the 
type of Sir Walter Hughes are becoming rare, and Indians will fail in their 
duty if Sir Walter Hughes is permitted to take leave of India without some 
token and expression of the peoples’ sense of regard and esteem in which he 
is held. Sir Walter Hughes’ attitude has always been characterised by 
independence of judgment, courage of conviction and sympathy with the 
people of this country.” 


—s 


38. “ We are glad to notice that Khan Bahadur K. N. Contractor has 
been appointed Educational Inspector in-Sind for a 
Approval of the appoint- period of about six months. Mr. Contractor is one 
ae of Khan Bahadur of the oldest and ablest servants of the Educational 
. N. Contractor as Kdu- D t a Ede hw hi bahia install 
cational Inspector in Sind. epartment, and has, by his remarkable intelligence, 
Phenix (16), 6th Ap. administrative ability, amiability and parental soli- 
citude for the welfare of students, always won the 
a golden opinions of his superiors and the guardians and the esteem and 
mt. admiration of his students. His rich record of educational work received 
, recognition not long ago at the hands of the Government, who conferred on 
a him the Khan Bahadursbip. -It is but proper that in the eévening of 
a | his career he should be placed in charge of the department of the 
ot province. In the interests of the Educational Department as well as of the 
aes province we would suggest that he should be confirmed in his new post. 
Owing to the transfer of Mr. Wright there is none that is better fitted for the 
office by the length of service in Sind, by acquaintance with the department 
and the province, and by his administrative ability.” 


39. “ We have ere this called attention to the glaring anomaly exhibit- 
Be ed in the fact that although qualified Hindus are 
aa Complaintthat Myham- much more abundant than qualified Muhammadans, 
ys: madans have been given on all four occasions ‘when during the past three 
preference over Hindus years or so an appointment has been made to the 


ki t t 
rel i ee Provincial Service of Deputy Collectors by direct 


2 fn Sind recruitment, the choice has invariably fallen on a 
, Sind Journal (22), 31st Muhammadan and not one Hindu has so far been 
: Mar. : selected. This has produced a most depressing 


effect on the latter class and naturally the impartia- 

lity of the sAustoletration i is strongly impugned. Those who have been saying 

that the object of abolishing the competitive system was favouritism now point 

_ with triumph to the above fact asa justification of their view. We hope 

something will be done to remove.this painful 1 impression. There is just now 

a vacancy caused by Mir Ayoub Khan's resignation being accepted, and it is 

only just, and fair that a Hindu should bé appointed, particularly when only 
lately a similar post has already been conferred on a Muhammadan.” 
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40.. “As announced in the Sind Gazette the Commissioner in Sind 
called a meeting of the heads of the various local 


‘The old jail site and departments yesterday for the purpose of consider-. 


not the artillery parade jing the question of the site of the public offices. 
cog ernst ‘adie From what fell from the Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
proposed central public at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
office building at Karéchi, Council it iS clear that the question now at issve 
-Pheniz (16), 6th Apl. is whether the public offices should be loeated on 
the old jail site as originally determined or the 
present artillery parade ground recently proposed........ The local Chamber 
of Commerce recommended the site of the old jail as the best for the purpose 
in the representation made by them long ago to the Bombay Government 
as well as in the welcome address presented by them to His Excellency the 
Governor last year, while the general public of Karachi, including 
pleaders, merchants and other people whose convenience was referred to 
by Mr. Jenkins, in a public meeting assembled at Khalikdina Hall in 1908 
recommended the same site.......... A little serious thought on the subject 
will suffice to bring everyone to the conclusion that the Old Jail plot is the 
only site calculated to fulfil the objects for which the change is proposed to 
be made. ‘This site is the only one within easy reach of merchants, pleaders, 
their clients, and other sections of the community who frequent the public 
offices. The artillery parade ground is really outside the city proper, and 
therefore most of: the objections which apply to the public offices as they 
stand at present hold good in the case of the parade ground.” 


Legislation. 


41. “The Indian Government have now armed themselves with the re- 
quisite powers to retaliate effectively against the South 

An appeal to Govern- African Colonies and all India hopes that our Govern- 
ment to enforce the ment will no more shilly-shally with the - Transvaal 


rte are ation Act Tndian problem, as they have been doing so long....... 
a of Bombay (10) Itis not a question of interference, it is merely refusing 
4th Apl. ' to abet even indirectly the perpetuation of a state of 


things which is a blot on civilisation. The Natal 
semi-official press is twitting the Indian Government that it will not carry out 
into practice its threat of prohibiting emigration of indentured labour to South 
Africa. ‘To convince the South African white colonists of their determination 
and sincerity the Indian Government must move swiftly and effectively in the 
matter. Delay and hesitation would only embolden the party of racial 
exclusiveness to harden their hearts and forge fresh and more and more 
galling fictters for our countrymen resident there. The Indian Government 


cannot any more shut their eyes to what is happening daily in the African 


colonies. ‘The situation in the Transvaal is not a whit improving or showing 
signs of improvement in the near future. Every week’s mail brings the sicken- 
ing and exasperating tale of fresh arrests and fresh deportations and harder 
and harder sentences.......... Glory to them who are thus deliberately sacrific- 
ing their all and demonstrating to the world the immortal spirit which inspires 
their hearts and which transcends all the shackles which tyranny might forge 
to enslave it. Truly the ‘Transvaal struggle is such as to gladden the hearts 
of the Gods and will ever shed lustre on the pages of human history and parti- 
cularly of Indian history.” 


42. The object of the Medical Registration Act which the Surgeon 
ae General has advised Government to frame appears 
Adverse criticismonthe to be that only those who hold degrees should be 
poogenes Medical Regis- qeclared by Government to be fit practitioners. The 
ration Act. , : : 
Gujardti (31), 3rd Apl. rest, U.0.,5 the Vaidyas, Hakims and Hospital Assist- 
ants, should be disqualified from recovering from 
their patients their fees and other charges if the latter fail to pay them 
and a certificate of illness should not be accepted from them. The plea 
that the Vaidyas, Hakims and the like kill more than theycure’ is 
ludicrous and one that ought not to be seriously considered. No Indian, 
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r » will, ever lend his support to those 
+ native medical science swept away 
yeneral d with the | nelp of western medical and surgical sciences. 

8 well known tha gee western medical aid has failed, native doctors 
id' medica science have been found to be of great use. We cannot believe 
Government will. accept the suggestion and stop native medical men trom 


re «The necessity for a Civil Marriage Act in India, which was 
voiced by Mr. 8. Srinivas Iyengar of Madras the 
other day, is becoming more and.more imperative as 
years pass on and unless legislation is shortly 


48. 


Suggestion for enacting 
a Civil Marriage Act for 


India. introduced the movement towards inter-caste marri- 
Indu of Boabay (10), ages and the gradual elimination of the caste factor 
7th Apl. from our social structure will have to fight _ 

against a very serious obstacle.......... As is well 


known, under the present Hindu Law of marriage a Brahman cannot 
marry a Kshatriya or any one of the non-Brahmin castes. Only after 

conversion of both the parties to some other religion can they marry under 
- the provisions of the law of that religion. Then there is the remedy of a civil 

marriage before a Magistrate. But nothing can be more repugnant than such 

a registration of man and woman as husband and wife to a man with religious 
, feelings and particularly to a born Hindu in whom the idea of marriage as a 

holy sacrament is racially ingrained. It is to remedy this state of things 
og that proposals are being put forward to enact permissive legislation for 
ae legalising inter-caste marriages. As Mr. 8. 8. Ayengar pointed out, the 
8 necessity for such legislation is clear for several reasons. Though such 
we . marriages might not find favour with the: present majorities of the various 
Ve conservative communities amongst the Hindus, still must pioneer reformers 
E be free to abide by their conscience........... What is asked for is that inter- 
Bes caste marriages should not be legally held null and void. It should be 
possible for Hindus to marry outside their own castes while retaining their 
status and religion, It should enable Hindus to marry not only Hindus, but 
non-Hindus with provision for ceremonies as in ordinary Hindu marriages, 
when Hindus are married together...... «6 We have no doubt that -if the 
question is taken up and threshed out by the various social reform clubs and 
conferences, and if a resolution is carried through the Imperial Council, 
strengthening the hands of Government, such legislation will not be long 
delayed by Government.” 


Education. 


*44. “Tn his essay on Byron, Lord Macaulay has some caustic obser- 
vations on what he calls periodical fits of morality 
s -Comments on the pro- of the British public. He estimates the intervening 
— ceedings of the Educa- period between one fit and another at about seven ” 
e tional Conference held years, There would seem to be a similar periodi- 
ae in Bombay. “rer . . 
- Indian Social Reformer city in the concern which suddenly comes over high 
Bee (7), 10th Apl. officials in this country in regard to the religion and 
of | morality of the population which they are called 
Bes upon to govern. Its occurrence is generally preceded if not stimulated by 
i: some political unrest and a few prosecutions for sedition...... -.. pome two 
ae years ago when the partition and boycott agitation was at its height, the 
co question of religious and moral education was raised, as if for the first 
time, in .the prcnouncements of some high officials. It has since been dis- 
covered anew that religious education in Government schools presents 
Bb _ insuperable difficulties. The Viceroy announced this some six months back 
ee at: Alwar or Jaipur and Sir George Clarke said the same last week at the 
>. ©. Educational Conference........... The cry of religious education has thus been 
_ set at rest for the time. As regards moral education, too, the papers read at 
_ the Educational Conference show tht it is fast approaching its apogee. His 
_ Excellency the Governor spoke with his usual earnestness and with, perhaps, a 
. little unusual asperity. The Bishop, who followed, gave away the whole case 


when he insisted hat there can be no moral education without. religious 
education which latter, just a few minutes back, had been declared by His 
Excelfency to be impossible of introduction in public schools. With all respect 
to His Lordship, we may observe here that his position on the ecclesiastical 
establishment of Government imposes on him an especial duty to refrain 
from hasty generalisations and sweeping reflections on the strength of his 
short and superficial experience of the country. People ask why His Lordship 
should be so eager to pass judgment on the capacity and character of Indians 
when in virtue of his high office be has a wide enough field for his energies 
in exhorting and elevating the spiritual life of his own countrymen.......... 
We venture to think that in a year or two the question of moral education 
will cease to enjoy the almost unhealthy prominence into which it has been 


forced during the last two ‘or three years.......... We are glad that 
the Honourable Mr. Sharp emphatically repudiated the absurd charges 
brought against our present educational system....... ... But misrepresen- 


tation is not confined to our educational system. We challenge the 
truth of the allegation that educated men are less moral than their 
forefathers, and we are prepared to prove that, in every department of life, 
there has been, on the contrary, a notable advance in intelligence and 
integrity.......... His Excellency said that the educated Kuropean might 
throw off the sanctions of religion because he had to live in a social environ- 
ment which had been built up on the basis of Christian morality and that he 
could not divest himself of the influences which had formed his conscience. 
But His Excellency did not adequately appraise the ingrained instinct of 
family life and socia! and moral order which has persisted for a score of 
centuries in this country when he suggested that half acentury’s secular 
Western education liad efiaced them from our mind.......... We confess we 
rather resent the wholesale charges which are hurled against the youth of 
India for no other apparent reason than that afew young men had taken to 
secret conspiracy and murder. All of us recognise that there has been a 
disturbance of focus in the view which many young Indians have of the 
Government of the country. All of us are anxious to see it readjusted. Let 
us apply ourselves to this specific task. It does not require an official re- 
construction of our whole system of morality and religion. Some reforms in 
our educational system and some improvement in methods of teaching are 
all that are needed. Ii, i: addition to these, some provision can be made 
whereby ycung men, during the interval of leaving school or college and 
setting settled in life, can be brought into a system of militia manned by 
competent and sympathetic officers, we shall have removed once for all the 
roots of anarchism from the Indian soil.” 


45. “If the objections urged against direct moral teaching are carefully 


Indian Spectator (8), 9th 


Apl really not what they profess to be: they amount to 


this—that by merely teaching a number of precepts 
in the class room, you cannot turn out perfect human beings. ‘'‘I'his may be 
readily admitted. It does not, however, follow that the precepts have no 
influence on character. It seems that the precepts contained in the reading 
lessons are not without value, and they cannot be dispensed with. But it 
is asserted that directly the same teaching is dissociated from grammar 
and philology, it ceases to have any influence, and may indeed be even 
mischievous. It is not easy to follow this line of reasoning. It is easier to 
believe that that which is directly and pointedly taught must exert a deeper 
influence than what is indirectly smuggled into a reading lesson. Morality 
is not theory, it is practice. But what is it the practic2 of ? Itis the 
practice of a precept. The two cannot be dissociated from each other. 
Undoubtedly the scope for the practice of moral precepts is wider outside 
the school than during school hours. It follows that the whole responsi- 
bility for the character and conduct of a student should not be cast 
on his school. But, as His Excellency the Governor pointed out at the 
Conference, the student of to-day is the head of the home to-morrow; and the 
larger opportunities: of the home do not absolve the school from the duty of 
atifising its smaller opportunities—at least smaller in point of time.......... 


‘won 85—8 


examined, it will generally be found that they are. 
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s to practise oka some of- the virtues + which 
. ats must be inculcated by precept. 
ecep sie to.overlook a most potent’ factor én .t 

sno he conduct of a human being, namely, ideas. How 
go among young men ? Not by the constant practice 
that is inculcated in any institution through which they pass, 


ee pa the influence of ideas. If bad ideas are assimilated, and they 
uit character, why should not good ideas find a similar lodgment in the 


mechanism of character and improve it? Much depends upon the teacher, 
but this personal factor is important not merely in the teaching of morals 
but in education of every kind generally. Method is important in science, 
‘and in literature, and so is it in the teaching of morality.” 


°46. “The annual Conference of teachers at Bombay was this year 

, devoted mainly to a consideration of the moral and 
Mahrdtta (13),10th Apl. religious education of School and College boys....... 
His Excellency the Governor led the discussion on 

this subject at the Conference. His Excellency would appear to us to have 
made a right estimate of the value of the teacher as an agency of direct as 
well as indirect moral teaching. And we thoroughly approve of the proposal 
to give the teacher all the help and facilities that may be needed by him to 
discharge his responsibilities in a most efficient manner. The help he would 
require may probably be put under two heads—his own position, and the 
‘means at his disposal, viz., books, money and opportunities.......... The 
position of the teacher is hardly satisfactory. He is a low paid individual 
who cannot hide from himself or his students the fact that he is a mercinary 
task-worker.......... Then again, a teacher even when sure of such a position 
will require suitable text-books of morality. And in this connection we agree 
with His Excellency in thinking that the lessons in these books should be 
drawn wholly from Indian life, history, biography, mythology and literature. 
The atmosphere, as His Excellency well put it, the colouring and the 
forms of expression must be Indian. The Indian religious literature, again, 
teems with moral precepts and their apt illustrations. But besides 
books; a teacher will require money and special opportunities for attending 
to his students. Money in the hands of a popular teacher will go a oreat 
way in making him a_ power. He will be able thereby to buy books, 
give rewards, and generally make other dispensations which are likely to give 
effect to his preferences and tastes by which he must attract and keep his 


students chained to him by affectionate control... A good teacher’s contin- 


gency-purse will do more wonders than a bad teacher’ s ferrule.............Only 
one thing remains to be mentioned. The peculiar position of such. a special 
teacher requires that once selected he will be given a free hand and that 
absolute confidence will be placed in him, until he proves himself unworthy 
of his charge. The sentimental notions of youth are at times unreasonable; 
but they have to be respected, if you want to keep them in hand.......... 
Their guru is to them all-in-all—the only inspirer of their ideals. And if 
Government want to set up extra idols for worship they must be prepared to 
provide for the maintenance—not only financial, but sentimental too—of their 


status and dignity.” 


*47. “The Educational Conference has proved this week the general 
concensus of opinion that prevails in our midst as to 

Kaiser-i-Hind (36),10th the necessity of doing something for the introduc- 
Apl., Eng. cols; Rdst tion of a sound system of what is called moral edu- 
Goftér (41), 10th Apl., cation in our schools. His Excellency the Governor 
Eng. cols. who presided on the occasion, in his inaugural 
‘speech, emphasised the determination of the Govern- 

ment to see the deficiency supplied, and the various speakers who followed 
Sir George Clarke were no less earnest in their desire to find some solution. 


Jt is remarkable, however, that in spite of all the talking that has been done 
: n0 practical. solution has been found. Undoubtedly His Excellency was in a 


ion-to suggest many practical remedies.and others were able to throw 
a flood of side-light on the problem they discussed. But what has been 
net result of the Conference save and except the reiteration of the view 
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80 oft and so systematically dinned into our ears that the. insertion of moral 
‘Tessons based on certain eternal verities:.and ‘amore earnest, active cd- My 
Opération on the part of the school-master would in the long run tend to. ; 
produce a healthy effect in the desired direction ?......... Weare not sure if it'is 
. wise to whine at the results of the modern system of education as are witnessed 
to-day in India when thesame system has produced precisely the same results 
in western countries. We should not be. sappuied to ridicule the attempts which 
the well-wishers of India are making for a better moulding of Indian character. 
.We admire and honour them for it. But,we are afraid thereis a great deal 
of cant and nonsense talked now-a-days on the subject of moral and religious 
education, andthe worst of itis that those whom we should have expected to 
take a calm, dispassionate and sober view of the question have become greater 
alarmists than those who have always been in the habit of looking at 
the past as if it has been always surrounded by the halo of perfection. | 
Government have gone into a terrible funk in consequence of the : 
anarchist excesses ; and they have begun to pin their faith tc a remedy which a 
they themselves would have ten or fifteen years ago laughed out as | 
- impracticable? Of course, we shall not go the length of saying that the direct f 
method is bound to fail. We shall not deny the good intentions, the | 
excellence of aim and purpose underlying the movement. But let us not at | 


the same time indulge in anticipations which are in their very nature fore- | 
doomed to failure.’ [The J?dst Goftdr writes :—‘‘ Though the ie 
deliberations of the Conference may not be directly productive of a practical 
outcome, it has shown that there is a consensus of opinion amongst F 
educationists and teachers that the present system of education is sadly deficient : Hh 
in its provision for the moral training of youths....... There is a difference of i; 
opinion if such education rightly falls within the province of the schools and | 


those who hold this view urge that such’ instruction should be left to 
parents and the influence of home. But His Excellency very rightly i 
contended that every civilised Government owes a duty to society to provide 
for the moral welfare of its subjects, and the Government of India should not 
shirk its duty which every advanced country has prescribed to itself as an 
indepensable part of State-aided education.” 


er 


48. The opening speech of His Excellency the Governor at the 
Kducational Conference held in Bombay inaugurates | i) 
Bombay Samachar (67), anew era in the history of education in India and is 7 : 
9th Apl.; Sdn Vartamin one that adds fresh laurels to his career as an } 
(42), Sth Apl. ; J am-e- educational pioneer. We must admit that mistakes id 
Jamshed (35), 9th Apl. ; ; . ‘a | 
* Akhbdr-c-Souddgar (25), *&t® made in adapting western learning to Indian if a 
10th Apl. life and customs. But we are certainly not at one 4 { 
with those who hold that western education is : 
leading astray the people of the country. It must be admitted that the | 
tolerably sood state in which Indians are at: present is the result of western 
culture. ‘One séction of educationists hold that Lord Macaulay did great : : 
injustice to India by impressing upon Government the necessity of devoting MY i 
their attention to English only in educational matters. Others there are & | | 
who own Lord Macaulay as a benefactor for they hold that English educa- 1 
tion alone will teach the Indian his responsibilities and duties 1 as a British e | i 
citizen. While dissenting from those who run down western learning, in toto, | a 
we go with His Excellency the Governor iu saying that western education is \g it 
not properly adapted to the life and manners of the country. His Excellency ‘4 q 
impressed upon the teacher that his duties towards those who are placed A | 
under his care are a sacred function. It must however be borne in mind that \@ 
the teacher should be well paid, as it is not possible to persuade efficient men 
to join the Educational Departmentif they are not adequately remunerated. 
It is but natural that His Excellency should resent the idéa of discussing 4 
the burning: political topics of the day in schools and colleges. What | te 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and other level-headed leaders say ,is only ; me 
that the students should not be kept in the dark about the political questions 
of the day as they become ready tools in the hands of fanatics owing” $% their - Ae 
ignorance. We are glad His Excellency is thinking of remedying this evil. a | 
{The Sdn Vartamdan is of opinion that hostels should be better looked aftér ee 
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aw “ hough the subject of moral and religious education has.. been 
: (81) 10th Ap 1 often. discussed, there are so many varied views 
P™ held about it, that a practical and useful solution, 
i such as will commend itself to the majority of 
people, is difficult to arrive at. In his opening speech His Excellency 
pointed out how in Western countries the problem of moral instruction is 
attracting greater interest every day........... His Excellency’s analysis of the 
causes which have brought about a relaxation of discipline, loss of reverence 
for authority and a decadence of manners in this country, all of which are 
patent to every one who observes the youngér generation with some attention, 
is probably correct to a large extent......... Butthe practical question we 
have got to solve here is this. Can the situation be improved by religious or 
moral training in our schools? We cannot apathetically allow things to take 
their own .course and evade our responsibilities. His Excellency stated it 
as his conclusion arrived at after much thought that it ,is quite impossible for 
Government to make arrangements for religious teaching in our schools...... 
His Excellency’s speech was full of important suggestions.”’ 


*50. “The Conference of teachers and educationists of Bombay was 

opened on Wednesday last by His Excellency the Gov- 

he Parsi (39), 10th Apl., ernor, and is practically the first serious discussion in 
me. | Eng. cols. India of thé great question of to-day, that of moral 
a instruction........... Sir George Clarke, in his open- 


ing address, made an illuminating remark about the far mcre serious cutting 
off from traditional restraints which the embracing of ‘ modernism’ effects in 
ioe the case of young Indians than attends the same process in the West. We 
Ss have seen indeed-that even when combined with a sort of religious revival, it 
Me may lead to a serious moral derailment. At the same time, however much 
| (oe ‘ modernism may be deplored, we cannot legislate ourselves back into tradition. 
We can only believe what appeals to our personal faculties of belief, and, as 
“3 Sir George Clarke said, a teacher can only impart that which he feels himself.”’ 
Be 01. Devas’ Political Economy which was a text-book for the B.A. exa- 
ie a mination has been eschewed from the curriculum by 


Comments on the re- the Bombay University, on the ground that it 
moval of Devas’ Political contains misstatements about Indian economical 
oie on dae oo problems. If the fitness of any work for being 

ig wl retained as a text-book is to depend upon the correct- 
oo Pragati (143), 30th ness of all the. statements 1i contains, then very few 
Mar. books will escape proscription. Devas being an advo- 


cate of protection necessarily criticises the free trade 
policy of the Indian Government. But will the question of protection be 
removed from the view of students by ousting Devas? Protection has found 
favour with a large class of people in Kurope, and it has been adopted hy 
a Germany and America. It is, therefore, not very strange thatit should find 
cee} | favour with Indian students. The right course would be to prescribe such 

ae text-books as would enable the students to learn both the pres and cons of all 
questions. 


*52. “Three model lessons on consumption, malaria and microbes have 
been prepared under the orders of Government for 
use in schools. ‘Those on malaria and microbes 
seem to us to be very well done and to be excellently 
suited for the purpose for which they are intended. 


The lesson on consumption, however, is rather 


Comments on the model 
lessons on Consumption, 
‘Malaria: and Microbes, 
directed, by the Bombay 
terntanink to be taught 


,im: schools. 


_M, 10th Apl.. 


‘Indian Social ,Reforser 


too heavily loaded and not at all inviting. The 
topic, of course, does not lend itself to bright writing. 
As a general rule, we are of opinion that it is not 
desirable in Primers intended for young readers to 
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33 
introduce the symptoms of diseases. Even elderly people become confirmed 
hypochondriacs by reading medical books. A child which fears consumption 


in every cold or cough will make its own life as well as that of its parents 
miserable.” 


53. “A Press Note states that three Jessons on consumption and malaria 
have been prepared for insertion in the Sanitary 
Primer, which will shortly be prepared. They are 
not to be in the Readers, and the Sanitary Primer 
is the proper place for them. The Note says that separate orders will issue 
on the preparation of this scientific Primer. Perhaps those orders will lay 
down who should be taught the Primer and assign a place to it in the curri- 
culum. As there is no specialisation in schools, all school children in one 
class or another will presumably be required to go through the lessons cn 
consumption, malaria, and microbes; and perhaps they will be taken 
through the whole or the greater part of the book. When this subject is 
introduced, some other branch of knowledge may have to be dispensed with 
by way of compensation. Just as the curriculla of the higher examinations 
are being reconsidered and revised, the training of school children may also 
receive attention.” 


Indian Spectator (8), 
9th Apl. 
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*54. “In distributing prizes to the successful students of the Grant | 
Medical College and performing the opening cere- | 

Comments on His Excel- mony of some useful buildings that have been newly : 
lency the Governors constructed there, His Excellency Sir George Clarke | 


pS eg Re ge A made a speech which affords much food for reflec- | 
eta we : GION... +4066. His Excellency’s remark that a degree 

Gujardti (81), 10th. 18 only a guarantee of a certain minimum of attain- 
Apl., Eng. cols. ment and that the real work of life begins afterwards, 


applies to all degrees. Wedo not know how far his 
remarks in connection with the last Medical Congress held in this city 
were apt and well merited. We feel there are many eminent Indian profes- 
sors of Medicine in Bombay who are not only successful practitioners, but 
also men well in touch with the latest developments in their science and art, 
men with original faculties who would devote themselves to the work of 
research, if they had adequate facilities and received fair encouragement. If 
they do not show their activity and originality in the way they are expected 
to do, we think the atmosphere round them and the inadequate facilities. 
within their reach are also much to blame. There must be sufficient incen- 
tives to research work and the exercise of originality.” 


55. ‘Mr. Justice Rahim’s Convocation address at Madras, striking as it 
does a manlier and more original note than most of 
Comments on the Convo- the Convocation performances of recent years, is sure 


cation address of Mr. gee : 4 Mindy 8 aha? 
Section. Dedsind st Medven, to raise the learned author of it high in public esti- 


mation in India........... Mr. Justice Rahim devoted 

er yr oe ee alarge portion of his address to vindicating the 
Universities against the charge of imparting a godless 

education—a charge which has come into prominence in these days of 
unrest and sedition, especially among the student classes. Mr. Rahim vehe- 
mently repudiated the charge and stated that with a few sad exceptions there 
was ne evidence of a loosening of the moral ties or of religious convictions 
among the bulk of the educated men of the present day. On the other hand, 
there were signs of a revival both among’the Hindus and the Muslims.......... =" 4 
We ought to add that with regard to the present day unrest among the younger | 
generation, it is not certainly the atheist or the materialist that is so much in ett 
evidence as the religious enthusiast or fanatic, from whom the cult of anar- ee | ; 
chism has sprung up, whether here or in Bengal—so much so that some have i 
even complained against the teachings of the Gita. So far as religion is 
concerned, the Indian anarchist does not much resemble the godless nihilist of 
the West........... Anarchism is born of a misreading of the lessons of 
history and of the example of foreign-anarchists, especially Russian. There 
\ is also an explanation of the fact that anarchists and seditionists are found in 
particular castes or communities. Itis because these communities went in 


con 35—9 


‘Buch ‘privileges were sl yin oak apn th pair sat in with the 
“most fanatic and r among them began r bled to copy some 

*s perwrin ing E pouneesiae obi obtain among the socialists in 
: e their morbid sentimentality that is at the root of their 


ious education will not solve the problem of unrest, but 
nstitational agitation will.” 


Railways. 
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‘ie 6. “ Since the constitution of the Railway Board by Lord Curzon 
ae 4 more attention is being paid to the grievances of 
Pe Comments on the Rail- Railway passengers and the trading community....... 


ee ee ee Board’s proposal to The latest scheme which has been introduced as an 
Bae mploy retired Indian experimentis one on which we must particularly 


Lil tate ae 
ee Wit tp. 4 


§ 


oe Military Oficers to look congratulate the members of the Board: It consists 
a of a cs diliwer in the appointment of retired Indian officers of the 
oe passengers. army as Superintendents to prevent overcrowding 
Sind Journal (22), 31st Of Indian passengers, to direct the more ignorant 

Mar... among them to the right trains and right classes, 


and generally to look after the comfort and con- 
venience of all Indians using the Railways. We have no doubt the experi- 
ment will prove a thorough success; for the grievances in question are very 
a real and the remedy now adopted is well calculated to give at least some 
| a  Yelief. On the other hand, the provisions made for Indian officers of the 
er army will remove a long standing grievance—the source of a deal of dis- 
content among the retired men who are generally quite fit for efficient service. 
_ Hitherto Government have almost exclusively thought of providing careers 
for European soldiers, sergeants and others on the expiry of their terms of 
services, but- Indian officers have been allowed to rust away or shift for them- 
selves as best they may. The positions and emoluments now provided will, 
we believe, be regarded decent enough although we should think a few higher 
posts should also be thrown open to officers of higher standing.” 


eo O7. “Our attention has been drawn to a grievance of dwellers in the 
a suburbs who are greatly inconvenienced by the 
(oe 3 paucity of local trains on the G.I. P. line.......... 

Alleged paucity of local We recognise at once that the G. I. P. Rail- 
trains on the G.I. P. Rail- Way authorities cannot provide a large number of 


Oriental Review (15), local trains, for their traffic of up-country passenger 


ia 6th Apl. and. goods trains is an exceedingly heavy one. But 

| | even with this traffic they had up to this time a suffi- 
eS cient number of local trains. But recently some trains 
ee were withdrawn and hence the cause of the complaint. Grain merchants and 
a others living in suburbs on the G. I. P. line represented their grievance to the 


authorities who have, we regret to learn, expressed their inability to do 
anything in the matter. This reply is disappointing and calculated to 
obstruct the healty practice of migration to the suburbs, A regular and an 

mple train service is therequirement of the day, and the G. I. P. authorities 
will, if not for anything else, at least for the sake of public health, we hope, 
provide such, even if it entails some inconvenience and tadditional work 
to them.” 


Native States. 


<8. There is no doubt that the visit of the Gaekwar to Japan, China 
ee and other Asiatic countries -will do good to his 
- CommentsonHisHigh- §tate. But there are as good health resorts im India 
i. ee: Géekwar's visit os elsewhere, and it: is but necessary that a ruler 
(35), Should be near his people. Being a ruler does not 

, ' necessarily mean confining himself to the four 
corners of his palace. Still he is bound to sacrifice 
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some of his comforts in retfirn for the honour, esteem and dignity that he 


| the State and the people, then officers might be deputed to 
acquire the necessary knowledge. oked at from the point of view of the 
people, such tours bring more disadvantages than advantages to the State. 


99. Commenting on the Mb front ea reply of the Maharaja of 
| Jaipur to the circular letter of His Excellency the 
Comments on the reply Viceroy, inviting the opinion of Native Princes on 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur the present situation, the Rdjasthdn considers 
pe ang pie: s circular it to be very sensible and as pointing out the most 
son of aciition’ ~.. SC @ftective measure to quiet the present discontent, 
Rdjasthdn (87), 9th nd tobserves:—The Maharaja assures His Excel- 
Apl. lency that his subjects know not what sedition is, 
and thinks it advisable that their attention may 
not be drawn to it by giving undue importance to that vile subject. We are 
quite at one with what His Highness has said, for by giving greater promin- 
ance to the subject of sedition, the situation is only made worse. Many sober- 
minded people are of opinion that the attitude of the Moderates in running 
down the Extremists who, though agitated by the deeds of the late Viceroy 
were only wishing to have their legitimate aspirations fulfilled, has greatly 
increased the present discontent. Lord Morley and Lord Minto have no 
doubt checked the progress of the spirit of violence, yet if they were to act 
with a freer hand we are sure the storm of unrest would soon pass away. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th April 1910. 
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Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... «| Weekly... ..-| Charles Palmer. | eee 
Argus ss. ose. nee| “Doe snus wus] DOs > one —sne| Reginald Fisher; Englishman ; 82 | 600 
Bombay East Indian ...! Do. — we oe w+ — oee| Je de Gd Abrao; Portuguese; 4 ... 9 «. 800 
600 
000 
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Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ron »»-| Daily eee ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... Soe 
| oan Herald. 7 


5  Eastand West ...  ...) Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ...  ...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malalafri, J. P.; Pdrsi;} 1, 
55. | 


6 | Elphinstonian _... -| Do. ace -+-| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42... eee 


7 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Do, ... —...| Weekly ... _.,.| Kémékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma| 500 ~ 4) 
) drdsi Brahman) ; 41. Ret 


Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. a aa ws es| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabari; J. P. ; Paérsi;| 500 
| India and Champion. 55. . ° 


9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 : 
10 Indu of Bombay eee eee Do, eee eee Daily eee eee eeeeee ese | 


@ 


11 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... «| Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


12 | Kéthidwar Times... ...|Rdjkot ... ...| Daily... ~—-«...| Jamndéddés Mahéshankar Buch; Hindul 200 ‘Ss 
(Lohana) ; 28. . q 


13 | Mahratta ose iol ROOM «nes | Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 ‘ 
wan Bréhman), | 


| 
14 | Muslim Herald ... .--| Bombay ... -+-| Daily eee ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 


| a 


15 Oriental Review ... «| Do.  ... «| Weekly ...  ...| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 .../ 700 


-_-— 


a >. ae Eee « * 
<a OP nt. S28 pees is , : 
a oe eebantntel = 


16 Phenix ... eee te Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ese = * eee! Daily id ...| KAawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eee eee 400 
and Military Gazette. 


18 | Purity Servant ... e-| Bombay... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitp4van Braéh- 250 
man ; 32. 


19 | Railway Times ... e+! Do. ove «| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. ++ eee] Quarterly ... _ ...| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45.... 9 o..) ae is 
Magazine. | ‘4 


21 | Sind Gazette ... .--| Kardchi ... -++| Daily ws ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... eee 500 


22 | Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad ---| Weekly. ... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 | * 
Amil) ; 42. i 


93 |Sind Times ©... «| Karachi... —...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Khdnchand Réhumal; Hindu (Amil); 41... 200 


24 Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... ...| Quarterly ... _...| Prof. P. A. Wddia; Parsi; 85... = ...|, 400 
Quarterly. 


Anaio-GusaRa’Tl, | | . 
| Akhbép-o-Goacngnt --| Bombay ... ++! Daily wees ese | Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 be a , 


26 | Apakshapat oe ---| Surat ove --+| Weekly... - |..| B&i Mének, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-| - 500 - eit 
didli; Parsi ; 30. ‘ae 
27 | A'rya Prakésh ... «| Bombay ... | Do, w. -see| Maganl4l Réjérém Vyés; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 

+ cio aS | | . 


298. | Broach Mitra oe o00) EEOROM sae sal. 2a at ...{ Trikaml4l Harinéth Thékor ; Hindu (Bréh-|: 873 : ae 

| , | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | Ba 
29 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad «| Do, ... «| Narotamdds Prinjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu! 1,000 - 
| : (Mesri Bania) ; 35. bio 
80 | Deshi Mitra 0 oo! Surat SEE ee! Do, vee, ec] Maganial Kikdbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
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‘Kéthidwdr News 


Parsi 
Praja Bandhu 


Rast Goftar 
Sainj Vartamdn 


Shri Saydji Vijay 


. 


‘Sury& Prakash 


Anacio-Mara‘rTut, 
Dnydnodaya 


Dnydn Prakdsh 


Dnyan Prakash 
Indu of Bombay 
Indu Prakash 


Subodh Patrika 


‘Echo 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 


O Goano ... 


Anaro-Srnp1. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESBE. 


7 
A 


4S: ‘ 


ey z* 1 v4 fa 5 
as ey Gx8 Haat ay Poe 


Me ae re 


Karachi (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Ldrkéna (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Kardchi (Sind) 


Bombay 


Larkana (Sind} 


Tehchhérdm Surajrdin Deshi Hind Burtil 
Baris); 5. f 


Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 


Somalal Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyadr ; Parsi ; 50 


Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. | 


Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 

Jamnddds Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad Bréah- 
man); 81. 


Byradmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Maneklal Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rov. Tukaram ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman} ; 34. 


Do. do. 
Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


Leandro Mascarenhas ;Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


F’, P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdébkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardas Bijla4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 

Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 

Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28 

Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) 

Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37 


Kashinaéth Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Debyititt Kecanbie Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


Buddhi Prakash ... 


| A Luz ove eee ...| Bombay 
GusaRa'TI, 
Akhbér-e-Islam ... ...| Bombay 
Amrit Mani ove ...| Rajkot 
Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda 
Bharat Jivan eve ...| Bombay 
Bombay Samachar eco Do. 
Broach Samachar -| Broach 


Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay 
Din Mani... eee -| Broach 
Garjana ... 20 eee 


Gujarat 
Islam Gazette ae sia 
Kaira Times ... ss 


Kaira Vartaman ... ie 


Kaéthi4war and Mahi 


Kantha Gazette. 


eee eee 
eee eee 
eee 
‘% 
see eee 
se - 


.| Ahmedabad — 


Ahmedabad sot 


Amreli 
State). 


.| Nadidd (Kaira) 


(Baroda- 


Nadidd (Kaira)... 


Kaira 


Sadra 


Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad ove 
Khabardar eee .-| Bombay... oe 
Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad oe 
Loka Mitra oes --| Bombay ... — 
Navsari Patrika ... ooo] Navsari eee oes 
Navsari Prakash ... ese} DO. ove ove 
Political Bhomiyo... __...| Ahmedabad 

Praja Mitra ove +t Karachi 

Praja Pokar eee .| Surat ove oe 


Rajasthan and Indian 


Ahmedabad Ref 


Advertiser. 
Samalochak ose -»-| Bombay 
Satsang ... o00 .-| Surat 
Satya Vakta ose -»-| Bombay 


Shakti eee eee eee 


Sourdshtra ove eee 
|Surat Akhbar... see 
Swadesh Mitra... — 
Wie aw 


Vasant =... in ion 


Bharat... ca bios 


Surat 


Ahmedabad ‘ie 


& Sy r ? 
: va 
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Tri-Monthly 


.| Fortnightly 


| 


\ 


, 


| 


et — ~~ » 
be ? 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 ooo 


Kazi Ismail Ka4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


.|Javerbhai Déddabhéi Patel; § Hindu 


(PAtidar) ; 89. 


.| Daya4bhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
.| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 


Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 


.| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél 


Bania) ; 38. 


.| Nathdlél Rangildds (Bania) baa, ill 
| Shankerlél Nathjibh4i; Hindu (Audich 


Brahmin) ; 34, 
Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 
Bania) ; 23. 


.| Ibrahim Déud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 


Muhammadans (Memons). 
Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 
Motilal Chhotdél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu} 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad) 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 87. 

Bapubhdi Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na); 30... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdd4s Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


Neoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 

Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 eee 


Hir4l4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


.( Manil4l Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


.| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
Keshavlél Hiarivithaldés; Hindu (Das| 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


.|Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52... 
Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 ... 


Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 
Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


or ea Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 


oe ens Hindu (Bajpai Brdéhmin) ; 
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o. Do G. BR, Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brib- 
Mee 8 -+| Dharwar ... «| Do, eee Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
ie | (Vaishnav Brahman). 
rs seh 7 104 ' Loka Bandhu | eee ees Do. eee sock Do. “eee eee Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur ’ Hindu 250 
eh ; (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
ae 105 | Rasik Ranjini... e Gadag (Dhérwéar)...| Do. coe ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu Glanete 100 
* sf Brahman) ; 44, 
Z Mana’tH1, 
ie 106 | Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon... .-.| Weekly... on "aT Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah-' 200 
. ae min); 50. 
hs Sas 107 | A’rydvart.... eee .--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ia ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
ae desh). vedi Brihman) ; 53. 


| 
108 | Bakul eee see .».| Ratnagiri ... ud Ee ove .»-| Hari ics Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 


i 81. | 

ae | 

| yr Aa 109 | Bhala vee bee ...| Poona bea ...| Published thrice a} Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 6,000 
. | | : month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 

Bee 110 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...( Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly- ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
ae wn pawan Bréihman) ; 27. 
ies | {11 | Bharat Mata ...  ...|Isldmpur ... _...| Fortnightly : Vinegek “we Purohit, Hindu (Karada} Apout 
ee | raéhman 80 
a 412 | Belgaum Sam4chér ...| Belgaum ... a Weekly. ... wae got pr Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 275 
a  - 

Be 418 | Chandraként ...  ...| Chikodi(Belgaum).' Do.. ....  ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 
| ? | | (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 

ee 114 | Ohandroday& ee ...|Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ee ...| Saddshiv hong Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan! 150 
5. 3 » giri). | Brahman) ; 

ee re di a I eed Dl Fhe oes 6) Ramona Krishna Kamat; Hindu; 00 
| a envl ; 

| 416 Chitramaya Jagat ...| Poona — ...| Monthly ... ...| amchandra Wasudev Joshi ea Bs a 


117 | Deshkdlvartman .... —...| Hrandol ... .... Weekly ....  ...| Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 


4d at —* emf oe af Fas 
ye 5 Be ; Ae eet “* 
Ss cm “a> 9 + 


min); 36. 
os 118 | Dharma .... is oo WaAi (Satara) | Monthly ... sis Késhindth hh Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan' 1.500 
Eg ci 7 rahman 
Se - 119 | Dhérwar Vritt.... ...| Dhérwaér ... ..| Weekly... cae —" Teen ; Hindu (Karhdda. Brdh- 450 
: man) ; 33. . 


120 ! Dinbandhu Sie »-| Bombay ... wt OR sie ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 1,400 
121 | Dnydn Chakshu ... oso] FOOMB: cee »eef - Do. soe ....| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
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ee . Brahman) ; 50. Vito 
a 122 | Dnydn Sagar one ..., Kolhapur ... veil aa sii ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu —— 300 
Bess } Brahman) ; 44. 
128 | Indu Prakash _.... ...| Bombay ...° ...! Daily ‘ie ...|Ddmodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar. 2.000 
: hada Brahmin); 50. 


124 | Itihds Sangraha ... .... Kolhapur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatreya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu) 1.000 

| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
125 | Jagadddarsh ose ...| Ahmednagar ove} Weekly ove ...| Késhinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


hes 126 | Jagad Vritt ose «| Bombay ... oo oe ° * wi ...|F. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
0 ; . ere be: 6 he ; ; 
8) 227 Ka4l... oie ese ooo] POOMB © ave sel DO. pas ...| Sadd4shiv Laxman Soman, . B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
ae ae Be _ : | : | . Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 26. 5 Rate 
: sos} COMER cs ce DO dev ...| Govind Narayan Kaékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
| Brahman); 51, 
--| Bombay ... pool 10, occ se.| Natesh Appaii Dravid, M.A.; Hindul ... 
3 (Deshasth Brahman) ; 84. 
-».| Poona ese Or eet he ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. 
wt Do. ase ee] “Dow = wee See] Krishmdji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 


Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 86, 
---| Pérola (Hast Khan- foe --| Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindul 1,000 


‘) desh). Reg le. .(Yajurvedi Brdhman)’; 29, aga 
.«.| Dhulia (West Khan-| W » ou] Yddav Ballkrishna = Updsani; 
! cam | sata ate “(Deshasth Botmen); 68. oe 
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Name of Publication. 


185 
136 
137 
188 
139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 
145 
146 


147 
148 
149 


150 

151 

“152 

oo 


154 

: 155 
_ 156 

157 


158 
159 
160 
161 


162 


163 
164 


165 


166 | 


167. 


Maratui—concluded, 
Madhukar ... 


Maharashtra Vritt 


Moda Vritt' 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu “ 
Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 


Prabhat 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati 

Prakash 

Pratod oi ove 
Pudhari ... eee 


Rishtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 
Samalochak 


Satya’ Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholdpur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 
Shri Shabu 

Shubh Suchak ... 
Sitaraye Hind 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... nee 
Sumant 

Vichdéri_ ... 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod mee 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasér... 


ii Bombay ... 


.| Satara 


-| Satara 


-| Bombay 


Wai (Satara) oe 


® Poona eee eee 


-| Nasik oes 20s 


-| Pandharpur (Sholé4- 


pur). 


-| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


--| Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 


desh). 


-| Kolhapur ... 
-| Satdra 
-) Islampur 


-| Baroda 


Poona 


Do. 


-| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


+; Ratnagiri ... 


+} Sholapur ... on 


Do. 


-| Bombay 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


-| Pen (Kolaba) 
-| Poona ses 
-| Karad (Satara) 


-| Karwar (Kanara) ... 
7 


-| Kolhapur ... on 


Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satara) a 


-| Pandharpur (Sholé- 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Thrice a month 


Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


Monthly ... 
Weekly 


Do, 


a, San 
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.| Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
| Lakshuman Rdmchandra Pangarkar ; 


.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakhdérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Bhéu Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar 

.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
|S. K. Damle ; 
.| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 

..|\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Mahadev 


|| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 

Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 

madan ; 45. . 


.| Nard4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
.| (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 
.| Bhujangrao 


.| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; “Hindu 


| Néna Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


Jandérdan Nardyan 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 24. 


Braéhman) ; 29. 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Puncham'! 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 


Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brah- 
man); 30. 


Brahman) 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 


(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Managet Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Keshav Kale; 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 


Savlara4m Yande; 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


z. Gaekwad ; 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


Hindu 


a} Vindoa Brahman) ; 21. 
7 Bélkrishna Nédkarni ... 
Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
“Bicuwes Bréhman). 
Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Kulkarni; Hindu} © 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpa 
Brdéhman 


; 35. 
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175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur... 


176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar o6s 


GouyaRna't1 anD Hrnpr. 


178 | Jain Mitra ia me 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Larkhana (Sind) 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) 
Shikirpur (Sind) 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 
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Mohamed "Reza Haji Ali ; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 
Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar coo |’ tee 


Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ;/ Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhari ;* Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain... ‘ai ini ii 


Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


1,200: 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolut¢ly necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


a in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers ana Periodicals. 


| | , 
Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition, 


MARATHI, 


Chitramaya Jagat Monthly ... Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22.- 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 73,.the Gujarat has stopped its circulation. 

No. 100, the Kannad Kesari has not been published during the last two months, 

No. 127, the Kdl, has ceased to exist from 28th March 1910. 
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» Politics and the Public Administration... 4 
1. It salt is mannfactured privately out of sea-water created by God, 


‘oe RATT it is an offence under British laws. But nobody 
Prisoners oF gloomy £ maintains and cannot maintain that the offender in 
nce rh mages EBay or. duestion is a criminal or that he is a scoundrel or that 
ae. oy. he should be put-out of the pale of society, If a 
Kesari (131), 12th Apl. ™an honestly feels that India cannot attain its full 
growth under British rule however good it may be 
because it is foreign and if he tries to circulate these opinions without preach- 
ing violence, though he may be held to be guilty by the rulers, we cannot 
call him immoral or depraved. Still British jailors do not seem to 
make any distinction between political and ordinary offenders. They seem 
rather to hold the former to be more despicable than the latter. In England 
criminals are divided into three classes according to their offences. Even 
regarding murder, people in England are agitating that capital punish- 
ment should be awarded only in the case of cold-blooded murders. But 
in this respect, we have to say on the strength of patriot Kolhatkar’s case 
that our civilised Government is far backward. Lord Morley in reply to a 
question said that Indian Judges had full discretion in awarding punishments 
and that Government do not think it proper to classify offenders in India as in 
England. It is entirely a mistake to think that the discretion given to Indian 
Judges to award simple or rigorous imprisonment does the work of concessions 
to prisoners in Kngland. If Lord Morley calls ina list of political trials in 
India, he will find that in sedition cases simple imprisonment has been 
awarded to very few offenders. Unless the British Government falls in with 
other civilised nations, in this respect, the blot of cruelty on their administra- 
tion and civilisation will not be wiped out. 


*2. Quoting a passage from Aberigh Mackay’s “Sir Ali Baba K. C. B.” 
) the Makrdtta writes:—‘ The anarchist of. course 
The anarchist doeg a is a gross caricature of the true type of the Bengali 
iy ring "an. re Baboo of to-day. And possibly Sir Ali Baba did not 
Apl mean really an anarchist when he adverted to the 
: possibility of the Baboo developing his legs to kick 
the arrogant foreigner with them. But patent-leather shoes and _ silk 
umbrellas and the whole paraphernalia of a denationalising and degenerating 
outfit, indicative of inglorious industrial dependence, can never hope to retain 
their position eternally when a nation of men is coming forward, like a stem 
out of a seed to see the light of day.” 


8. Referring to the “Segre me bee “4 Bengal under the leadership 
_ of Babu Surendranath Bannerji to combat anarchism 
noe oe Se and to educate the masses the Gujardti Punch 
to check anarchism. congratulates the Bengalis on their inaugurating so 
Gujardti Punch (33), noble a movement and remarks that- the Bengali 
10th Apl.; Kesari (131), leaders have opened up so many lines of activity for 
12th Apl. the improvement of the masses that any one of them 
could very safely be taken up by any patriotically inclined person. In con- 
clusion the paper hopes that the Bengalis would do their best to carry the 
movement to perfection and that the example of Bengal-would soon be followed 
by other provinces of India. [The Kesart remarks:—The Pioneer holds that 
Babu Surendranath’s movement will be harmful and that it will give an 
impetus to the anarchist propaganda. It is not surprising that those who 
hold that Indians should entrust all political movements to Anglo-Indians 
and-rest contented with singing songs of blind loyalty and forcing them down 
the throats of young men should disapprove of Babu Surendranath’s action.] . 


4. The organisers of the three Conferences in Bengal acted wisely’ in 
deciding not to hold them as it was likely that the 

Comments on the reso- District Magistrates would have forced their own 
lution of the Bengalis not  yiews on them. We do not think it was advisable for 


to hold the District Con- the organisers to pass such boiled down resolutions. 


Retard ti (81), 10th Apl. We do not. see the. necessity of spending money 


| 3 and holding Conferences for the sake of passing 
resolutions which in no way would impress the rulers and-the ruled, I¢ is 
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lonferences where the discussion of the questions of swadeshi 


ie form of self-government would be misconstrued by Government 
tion. Till'the authorities come to. believe that the people are 
ly loyal and that they write, speak and hold Conferences for the 


: & ~is 


‘4 velfar of the Government-of the country, it would be well if the holding of 
“peace and contentment in the country is to allow the people to have their 
grievances ventilated in a proper manner. If simiJar checks would be 


> 
Cian 


iférences is postponed, though we believe that the best way of bringing about 


introduced in the working of the Indian National Congress, we would not 
‘in the least be surprised. It would indeed be surprising if we wereallowed to 


hold Conferences at will. We hold that the welfare of the Indian commu- 


‘nity consists in putting an immediate stop to all Conferences because the 
‘condition of the organisers and speakers at such assemblies can well be 
‘imagined if the authorities of the places where they are held disapprove of 
‘political questions being discussed. We must say that stopping the holding 
of the Congress and Conferences means doing harm not only to the people but 
also to Government. 


5. “It isreally regrettable that Government have thought fit to 

| _ prohibit such a harmless meeting as that of the 

Comments on the prohi- §ocial Conference at Mymensing. We do not see. 

oe = o Mymensing why the fact of a quondam deportee being called upon 

“— poperapar to preside should have been considered a sufficient 

ind Journal (22), 7th mpage 

Apl. ground for the prohibition.... ase If a deportee may 

not join in the work of social reform, what else may 

he do? In the face of the political perils that have recently arisen, Govern- 

ment must no doubt act with unusual strictness, but this does not mean that 

they should create more soreness by unreasonable interference with the 

ordinary rights of citizens. who wish to work peacefully and openly in the 

domain of purely social reform and who are even willing to submit their 
‘resolutions to Government before discussing them.”’ 


6. Our leaders have for a long time been advocating the separation 

of the Executive and Judicial functions of certain 

Separation of Executive officers. Duzing Lord Curzon’s time hopes were 
and Judicial functions fondly entertained that something would be done in 


ee — without the direction, but they came to nothing, ‘he 
"Tada Do hdeh (123) agita‘ion, however, has been productive of some good 


12th Apl. effect as His Highness the Gaekwar has introduced 

the reform in his kingdom. ‘lhe British Government 
too had recently resolved to try the experiment in some districts of Eastern 
Bengal, but the anarchist outrages and the unrest prevailing in the country 
have forced Government to postpone the measure. It also alleged the heavy 
increase of expenditure which will be required to carry out the suggested 
separation as coming in the way of the reform. But this is a hollow excuse. 
The reform has been introduced by the Gaekwar without any considerable 
increase in expenditure. The suggested separation, if carried out, will, besides 
increasing the efficiency of the administration, inspire the people with - 
confidence. Government, therefore, should be careful not to bring forward 
excuses like the above. 


7. The Honourable Mr. K. Perrazu’s resolution in the Madras Legisla- 
sh is tive Council that Municipalities should be granted 
Comments on the reply the discretion of settling the location of liquor-shops 
of the Madras Govern- was thrownout. Government replied that the Excise 
ment to a suggestion t0 (Commission had after carcful thought framed rules 


Sai senectine cation which should be followed in renting liquor-shops and 


a a that Municipalities have no concern with the 
* Kisori (hah), 12th Ap]. morality of the people and that they do not think it 

| proper to entrust the Municipal Councillors with 

this power, as they are invariably crowded with teetotalers. We are too 
familiar with all these arguments. We only wonder that they are repeated 
though their worthlessness is quite apparent. It is surprising that Government 
should refuse to grant the Municipalities even this small concession. 
Government declare often their good intentions of checking intemperance. 
| But -they do not take any active steps in that direction. They often 


infringe rules which they themselves have framed- ‘with reference to the 
ae of liquor-shops. The rules which the Excise Commission have. 


framed. are allowed to remain only on paper. -Government have taken 


upon themselves to look after the morals of the people. If anybody else tries 
to work in the same direction, they cannot tolerate it. They do not 
propose to allow the Municipalities to determine the location of shops because 
the members therein are all teetotalers. We suggest that they should form 
council of confirmed drunkards and allow them to do this work. Nobody will 
then complain that ‘freedom of drink’ has been restricted in any degree. 
Those who think that drinking is a vice and asin are set aside and those who 
boast in open Council that they drink and that they do not consider it a sin to 
do so are allowed to determine the location of liquor-shops in Hindu-Muham- 
madan quarters. ‘T'his is indeed wonderful ! 


*8. “The news from Peshawar is more than disquieting. Seldom, 

we venture to think, have such daring things 

Alleged inefficiency happened in India under the Pax Britannica. We 
shown by the Frontier do not know whether this wholesale looting of the 
Police in stopping the shops of Hindus alone by Muhammadan residents 


ot Pechdeer by Mahar is due to local feuds or whether it is in any way the 


madena. effect of the Hindu-Muhammadan controversy which 
Sind Journal (22), 7th has been raging throughout India for some time 
Apl. past. If the latter, we shudder to think of the con- 


sequences. We hope, however, the present mani- 
festation of lawlessness is a purely local affair. Things must indeed have 
come to a pretty pass when, almost under the nose of- a European Deputy 
Commissioner, the mob made bold to loot no less than 350 shops in the town, 
in broad daylight and in defiance of the Police, when police officers (only 
Hindu officers, mind) are severely wounded and a number of the people are 
either killed ‘or wounded, when property of the value of lakhs is removed 
outside the town and when the gates of the city are closed just after the 
badmashes have carried off the plunder'!......... Lastly, and to crown all, 
after all the unheard-of things have happened, the Deputy Commissioner 
actually proclaims a general amnesty of the looters if they will only return 
to the town with the plunder! We cannot help asking whether similar 
‘leniency’ would have been shown if the victims had been other than 
mild Hindus.......... Unless very vigorous but prudent measures are 
adopted the affairs may at any time enter on a still more acute stage. 
The position of Peshawar as a frontier town makes such action all the 
more necessary. 


9. “The revised rules regarding admission to the four Sonia of Court 

in England, which will come into force from October 

Adverse criticism of the next, are such as do very grave injustice to Indian 
revised rules re admission gtydents desirous of qualifying themselves for the 


ppg Sg the Bar.......... The revised rules practically mean that 
"Praja pa a (40) only those Indian students who have secured a degree 
10th Apl., Eng. cols. ’ from an Indian University will be admitted as stu- 


dents at any of the Inns. One really fails to under- 
stand the reason of such a distinction being madein the case of Indian 
students. ‘The distinction is undoubtedly invidious, inasmuch as those who 
have passed the Entrance examination of any of the Universities in the 
United Kingdom will be allowed to join one of the Inns as heretofore. This 
distinction made between Indian -and English Universities being without 
rhyme or reason is nothing but a slur on the former. We hope, therefore, 
that the authorities of our Universities will approach the Council of Legal 
Education and try their best to get this injustice removed.” 


10. ‘“ The speech with which His Excellency Lord Minto wound up the 

- Comments on the Budget debate on the Budget last week was not only a 
debate in the Imperial- farewell speech in regard to his Council but Pig in 
Council. _ regard to the metropolis of the Indian Empire....... 
_ Pheniz (16), 9th Apl. = Lord Minto’s work was made extremely difficult by 
the anarchical deeds done and the traitorous conspiracies hatched by 
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Bat 4 it abeatsna's to the witalantise credit 
<8 “he. ‘noble British traditions he did not 
tened by the mad tacts of the irresponsible 
iS barvically carried into effect his epoch-making 

“even. though on the very eve of its inauguration 
cor was made on his own life at Ahmedabad. He had firm 
1 the great scheme of-reforms for the execution of which he came 
aw India, and at the very outset of the legislative session just closed he 
declared his belief that the broadening of political representation saved India 
from far greater troubles than those the country has to face.......... Speaking 
on behalf of his colleagues and himself His Excellency assured the Council 
that the change had been very welcome to them. This, in itself, is no small 
achievement. Moreover, during the past four years the whole trend of the 
administration has undergone a change for ths better. The outlook has been 
broadenefl in all directions and Government and the people’s representatives 
have drawn closer and closer to each other...... .... All thisis bound to conduce 
to the lasting good of the country and the credit of it belongs to Lord Minto 
and to him alone. Under the circumstances it was “but natural that one 
unofficial member after another should speak in terms of the highest ‘apprecia- 
tion of his labours for the progress and advancement of the country.” 


11. “The position of advisers to the Government of the country is 
vinnie? Bevion (5) surely one which is coveted as an honoured one, but 
13th Apl ’ if all the advice tendered is rejected the advisers feel 
rather small. This is the feeling experienced by a 
majority of non-official members of the Imperial Council during its last busy 
session—the first under the Reform Scheme. Taxation proposals of the Finance 
Minister—unique as they were looking to the fact that the year was a normal 
one and that the opium revenue was still a highly-paying commodity—did not 
meet with the non-official approval and several amendments were proposed 
intended to modify the original proposals of the Government. All these 
amendments fell through just because of the fact that the non-official members 
never numbered to more than 18 or 19 ard the official members always numbered 
from 32to 40. Allthe official members voted solidly, of course, for Government 
proposals which received the suppori also of some of the Muhammadan mem- 
bers........... There was never a majority of the. popular party on any 
question. This was of course due to the constitution of the Councils. We 
can reasonably understand the sensitiveness of the Government to the 
question of defeat and success on any resolution by non-officials. Looking to 
the fact that the ultimate disposal of the finances of the country rests with 
the Government, it would be awkward if it were to be defeated by non-official 
votes on any question. The right solution is to be found by going one step 
further than the Reform Scheme and by demanding what is the fundamental 
practice in all civilised countries. This demand was ably put forward by the 
Honourable Sir Vithaldas in his speech on the Budget at the Imperial Council 
and repeated by him in his speech at the reception given to him recently by 
the Bombay Native Piece Goods Merchants’ Association. The demand is to 
the effect that representatives of the people ought to have control.over the 
management of the finances of the country, both as to revenue and 
expenditure. Taxation by their own representatives will not appear to the 
people burdensome and irritating.......... The Honourable Sir Vithaldas has 
rendered a public service by placing this question in the fore front of the 
programme of Indian public life. There ought to be perfect unanimity on 
this point, for surely it ought to be the wish of everybody that finances of the 
country ought to be in the hands of the people. The Government will see 
that the present procedure, which allows proposals and amendments from non- 
official members but does not provide for any effective result from them, is bound 
‘to produce some irritation and dissatisfaction. ‘To avoid this it behoves the 
Government to entrust the people with the high responsibility of the manage- 
ment of finances which, while broadening the basis of the Government, will 
strengthen it and will justify its feputation for justice and honesty of purpose. 
We must knock and knock at.the doors of the British Democracy till we get 
the much needed right.” ) 


| -“Tf the Budget debates in. *% retry a e seat not ay 
ao : in any material alterations being made, in the 
Eng’ pote (61), lithApl.,  fnancial proposals made by Government, they 
appear to have had the effect at least of concentrat- 
ing attention on two very important points which'the Government of India are 
stated to be taking into their serious’Consideration. Member after Member 
levelled his atiack upon the enormous growth of expenditure on civil establish- 
ments in recent times. It was stated that a little more economy on various 
heads would have obviated the necessity of fresh taxation. The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale has suggested that the matter was serious enough to be closely 
examined by a Commission. We now learn from Simla that to prevent 
delay, which would be inevitable in the case of a Commission, itis proposed 
to appoint a departmental Committee to inquire into this question of growing 
expenditure.......... While agreeing with tke Finance Member that hasty 
economy is often false economy, we still believe that there is much scope 
for beneficial retrenchment. As the Statesman observes, the present 
heavy scale of our expenditure is the outcome of the feverish haste with 
which Government plunged into ambitious schemes of progress in the restless 
regume of Lord Curzon........... The question of a readjustment of provincial 
finance also has recently become most pressing. Provincial finances are in 
the same condition in which the Imperial at present are. Calls for more 
funds and a steady income cannot go together. Almost all Indian provinces 
excepting happy Madras have been complaining that with the resources which 
have been allocated to them by the central Government, it is impossible for 
them to make both ends meet unless they stop all progress in many beneficent 
directions. Representatives of various local Governments in the Imperial 
Council pressed their claims to a liberal treatment on the attention of the 
central Government. The Finance Member could only answer the wails of 
provincial representations for more funds with similarly plaintive wails of 
poverty and read to them a homily on the virtue of retrenchment and 
thrift........... But it is felt on all hands that in the best interests of the 
people the provincial settlements will have to be rearranged and that economy 
is more practicable and necessary with the central than with the provincial 
Governments. In spite of the non-committal reply of Mr. Wilson in the 
Viceregal Council in this connection, we learn that this question also is 
engaging the serious attention of the Imperial Government, and local 
Governments, we are told, have every prospect of getting the strong support 
of the Finance Member and of Mr. Meston.”’ 


13. The Indu of Bombay, concluding a lengthy article -on the. Honour- 
lads a Benders 00 able Mr. Fenton's criticism of the Honourable 
13th Apl J ’ Mr. Malaviya’s speech in the Budget debate in the 
Viceregal Council writes :—‘‘ So, to allude to the 
poverty of India is ‘rancorous and venomous’!!! ‘To fail to be convinced 
that British India is growing ‘ enriched” is to rebel against truth! ! And the 
authors of the Resolutions on free and compulsory Primary Education, Techno- 
logical Institute, Irrigational Expenditure and Sanitary Improvement can 
have nothing else as their aim and object than ‘to exhibit the Govern- 
ment as the enemy of the people’s welfare’!!! We cannot imagine a grosser 
libel, a grosser abuse of the privileges of membership, and we seriously put it 
to Government, in view of the fact that Mr. Fenton is their nominee, to deeply 
consider whether men of vitriolic tongues of this type should ever. have a 
place in our Councils at least by Government nomination. Let not the fatally 
provocative tone of the rabid section of Anglo-Indian journalism degrade at 
least our Supreme Legislative Councils.” 


14. Quoting the figures of increases in the expenditure of the various 
Praia Benda (40) Government Departments placed by the Honourable 
10th hot Eng. cols > Mr. Gokhale before the Imperial Council in the 
SH SES course of the Budget debate the Praja Bandhu 
writes :—“ In the light of the above facts and figures which tell the sad -tale 
of: the woe of the Indian tax-payer, who is, a8 is well-known, saddled with 
the. load of taxation to the utmost of his capacity; any one will be quite 
justified in demanding an enquiry into. this question of enhanced expenditure, 
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One of the most effective 
means to practise an aspreciahl economy in expenditure is the larger 


employment of indigenous talent in the higher grades of the different 
services.” 


15. “ While commenting on the scandals of the Calcutta Fire Brigade 
recently brought to light, the Kaiser-i-Hind consi- 
Comments on the Cal- ders the Bombay public fortunate in having a less 


wtag Fire Brigade scan- corrupt Police and Fire Brigade than Bengal and 
? Raiser-i-Hind (36) thanks the Bengal Government for the steps taken 
10th Apl. ’ by them in the matter. The paper then accuses 


the Indians of lack of moral courage and hopes: that 
now that Government have granted a free pardon to those who had given 
bribes to the Fire Brigade officers, they would come forward to give evidence 
and help Government in convicting the culprits. 


| 16. “The Englishman of Calcutta has an exceptional aptitude for 

| manufacturing false news and misrepresenting men 

| ' Comments on the re- and matters and measures ; and we hope the rumour 

ported probable resigna- jt has set afloat that Mr. 8. P. Sinha, the Indian 

“i mo Maapet aren member of the Imperial Executive Council, is 

the year. likely to retire by the end of the current year has no 

Pheniz (16), 9th Apl.  foundationin fact. During the short period of tenure 

of the high office Mr. Sinha has amply justified the 

confidence of the powers and the people and has proved himself a valuable 

asset to the Supreme Council. It is true that the next Viceroy may not be 

to him quite like Lord Minto who has been a most pleasant man to work 

g with. But that should not deter him from doing his duty to the country—a 

— consideration for which he sacrificed his lucrative practice at the Bar. His 

Ae ‘former unique position in the legal profession is perfectly secure, and he can 
return to it after finishing his term of office.” 


i. 17. “India has lost in the late Mr. Harvey an able administrator and 
| a sympathetic friend. Bombay has special cause 
-~. Death of the Honourable to mourn his death for his connection with the city 
Mr. W. L. Harvey, 1.C.5. had lasted for several years and was of much benefit 
" an aa Inde of Bell to it. Municipal Councillors who eulogised the 
10), 9th Apl.; Rast services of the late Mr. Harvey at the meeting of 
Goftdr (41), 10th Apl. the Corporation on Monday did not exaggerate in 
| the least when they observed that he was the ideal 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay. It appears that the affection and regard 
with which all classes looked upon Mr. Harvey was reciprocated by him, for 
as the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah said at the Corporation, he did not like 
to leave Bombay, but was persuaded by Lord Lamington to do so in the name 
of public duty. A plain, straightforward Englishman, he was thoroughly free 
from bureaucratic vices and was ever accessible to all.” |The Indu of 
Bombay and the Rdst Goftdr write in a similar appreciative tone about 
Mr. Harvey’s services. | 


18. The Press Act was surely not a bolt from the blue, but the natural 
cg sequence of a series of events that have happened 
a : Comments on the oper- jin the past. Apart from the metaphysical question 
ae -ation of the new Press of evils he the domination iss one race Over 
ek mae another, we have full faith in the regeneration of 
‘babtenesne (), India under the British rule. It was this faith: that 
brought about a feeling of unity amongst the 


heterogeneous races inhabiting India and gave rise to the Congress, move- 
ment-a quarter of a. century ago. There were, however, some perstns like 
‘Wasudeo Balwant Fadke who, dissatisfied with the condition of the country 
under British Government, rose in arms against it; but the only effect was 
that the Government assumed a suspicious attitude towards all our political 
movements. The Nasik outrage imply marks a recrudescence, of the 
rebellious spirit of a quarter of a century ago with this difference that the 
ideas shared by the ignorant masses of those days are being advocated by 
some of the educated people of to-day and that now attempts are being made 
on the lives of individuals. The state of affairs is to some extent due to the 
autocratic conduct of certain Government officials which has shocked the feel- 
ings of the educated classes and thus created conditions favourable for the 
growth of revolutionary ideas. The loss of faith in the constitutional 
methods of the National Congress by some of its constituents found expres- 
sion in the inflammatory writings of some of the newspapers that advocated 
the expulsion of the English from India as a panacea for all its evils and thus 
ageravated the unrest prevailing in the country. It was, therefore, but natural 
on the part of Government to restrict the liberty of the Press in order to 
avert a general catastrophy that would have necessitated the application 
of martial law to this country. The Press Act, though an evil in itself, 
must be thankfully accepted as a lesser evil. The Act does not, however, 
seem to be judiciously enforced in all cases. The English columns of the 
Gujardti are always written in a sober tone, and we would very much have 
liked to know as to which ofits writings were thought objectionalbe by Govern- 
ment. In the case of the Mahrdtta security was demanded simply on the 
sround of a change in the printing press! We would ask Government to 
adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the Press and to be very circumspect in 
the application of the Act or else the purpose of the legislation would be 
defeated. 


19. A notification has lately been issued forfeiting certain publications 
to Government. We think that there is need for 
Jagad Vritt (126), 10th Government officials to examine and ban many 
Apl. other similar publications in circulation, particularly 
several vernacular books that evade the Press Act 
and the Registration of Books Act by omitting to mention the names ef either 
the author or the place of printing. Government so far evidently desisted from 
taking steps against some of the objectionable publications simply owing to 
their regard for the liberty of the Press. The authorities were anxious to 
encourage honest criticism of their action with a view to ensuring reform in the 
administration, but when the evil effects of the license of the Press were 
made manifest, Government were constrained to take steps to check the 
deliberate misrepresentations of their motives and measures, for which they 
deserve the thanks of the public. We cannot but blame those that have 
misused the liberty given to them, and thus brought the liberty of the Press 
into peril. 


20. Itis a matter for great satisfaction that the machinery of Govern- 
ment has at last been set earnestly in motion to up- 
Praga (149), 1948 root the wild growth of sedition which has pate 
ae far and wide in the country. The Rdshtramat and 
the Kdl have already ceased to exist and an order of forfeiture has been 
issued this week against a number of objectionable books. ‘Truly speaking, 
our people should not have forgotten their helpless condition under the old 
governments as far as freedom of speech and of the Press was concerned 
and should not, therefore, have misused these precious bcons the benign 
British Government had conferred on them. Centuries of patience and 
perseverance had to pass before the English could secure the above rights. 
Indians were indeed very fortunate in getting them so very easily without 
any effort on their part. But as they failed tomake a proper use of them 
the Press Act became “indispensable. It must be admitted that the good 
among us have to suffer for the sins of the bad. But considering the great 
mischief the rabid papers were capable of committing and the ignorance of 
the reading classes on which they exercise their influence, it cannot be said 
that the Act was impolitic. _ , | | 
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swor Bh the Press Act deagig or ite’ head ? “ 
a 1s generally rae ing ugh ‘its period of 
ee shildhood and if Government at this stage were to 
(i vo cagheree the Press Act in all its rigour it will become 
. weak ‘end aves int will scease to serve Government as well as the people. 
Considering present situation Government should see the necessity of 
ig off istals to to put the Press Act into operation with the utmost caution. 
his ectionable & the notice calling for security should not definitely 
— state the offence ofthe paper. Mr. Kaji of the Akhbdr-e-Islém when called 
> a upon to deposit security pleaded that he was loyal and that he never dabbled in 
-.- litical controversies. But he was told by Mr. Aston, Chief Presidency 
agistrate, Bombay, that if. Government were to seek proof of the loyalty of 
all papers, it would be useless to call for security. Asif calling for security 
is @ divine mandate! The Gwardti was not informed as to what gave offence 
to Government, and the people are stillin the dark about the matter. All 
papers, loyal or otherwise in tone, are all in anxiety about their existence. 
It is hoped that the Press Act will be enforced with mildness. 


22. Newspapers and public meetings, besides serving as means of 
popular enlightenment, materially help Government 

Indu Prakdsh (128),15th by their suggestions and criticism to remove defects 
Apl. from their administration. England acknowledges 
this dictum, and along with many other blessings 

India had the right of the liberty of the Press and of speech conferred upon 
it for which act of kindness the Indians were not a little grateful to the 
i British. But either through the misfortune of the Indians or by the change 
ai ‘wrought in the English mind by its contact with the East, the liberty of the Press 
has from time to time been curtailed. The first attempt i in this direction was 

made iu the time of Lord Lytton, and strange to say the attempt has been 

renewed in the Minto-Morley liberal administration by the passing of the 

Ss Press Act and the Seditious Meetings Act. We entertained grave apprehen- 
sions as to the consequences of the vesting of arbitrary powers in the 
3 Executive at the very outset, and these have. been justified by the operation 
of those enactments. Some books and publications have been confiscated by 
Government and newspapers have either been stopped or made to deposit 
eS large sums as securities. The Press Act has proved a veritable bugbear 
x to the newspapers in this Presidency as there is no knowing whose turn 
e it would be at any time to fall a victim to it. In Eastern Bengal Sir Lancelot 
Hare thought it wise to prohibit a District Conference which was merely 

going to reiterate certain resolutions of the Congress and other Conferences. 
We are passing through a strange crisis; the ‘innocent are likely to suffer 

along with the guilty. We would, however, beg Government to use their 

3g new powers so as not to weigh heavily upon the people and in a manner 
BS consistent with their high prestige. 


23. The fears entertained by us at the time of the passing of the Press 
Act have to some extent been justified by the stopping 
Bhdla (109), llth Apl. of the Kdl and the Rdshtramat owing to their 
Ba inability to deposit the security demanded of them. 
ep, The income of the editors cf extremist papers is very limited, but they stand 
ee in worse. danger than that from a brigand and do not know when they would 
have to don the dress of a common prisoner. The punishments recently 
inflicted for alleged sedition were sufficiently strong to discourage Extremist 
journals, but the Press Act will deal a death-blow to them. The loss of the 
Kdl and the Kdshtramat will be seriously felt by the public. 


me 24. The last year was fraught with danger for the extremists. The 
co ify 33 | orators’ mouths have been gagged by the Sedi- 
Bee 2 Pudhédri (1.46), 10th tious Meetings Act and the Press Act has practically 

“ae Apl. compelled them to allow the ink to dry on their 
eo Sys pens. The*danger that menaces the Indian Press 
through the new Act is manifested, by .the fact that a semi-extremist paper 
of thé type of the Gujardti has been required to deposit security with Gov- 
 Nernment. All faith of the people in conducting political agitation through the 
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19: 
Press has now been lost and the disappointment experienced by the Moderates. 
is driving some of their organs towards extremism. A. spirit of despondéncy 
pervades even tho speeches of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Honour- 
able Sir Vithaldas in the Supreme. Legislative Council. The recent enact- 
ments have thus served to convince the Moderates of the folly of the course 
pursued by them so far. é 


*25. ‘“‘ We should think that we are voicing a very general public senti- 
ment when we say that it is held that the Government 
Kaiser-i-Hind (36),17th would do well in not grudging a little courtesy 
Apl., Eng. cols. to the conductors of public journals—and parti- 
cularly the more respectable and decent class of them 
—when it serves them with notice under the New Press Act for security. Of 
course, if is competent to the Government to call upon anybody and 
everybody it likes to furnish deposits. Nor could anybody have the right to 
ask the why and the wherefore of the demand. But one should think the 
prefix of a simple ‘ Mr.’ to the name of the conductor of a journal like the 
Gujardtt would have hardly come amiss. It is hardly necessary to be un- 
eraceful, even for a Government and its officials, while doing an unpleasant 
duty. It may easily seem a triviality; but one cannot forget that the 
editor of the journal we have mentioned was not held undeserving of this 
simple mark of courtesy when His Excellency the Governor issued invitations 
to the conductors of public journals with a view to seeking their co-operation 
for popularising the prophylactic serum.” 


26. The things attached and forfeited under the Press Act are gradually 
swelling in number. One cannot lay down definitely 
Kesari (181), 12th Apl. what may or may not be confiscated hereafter. 
Among the things forfeited in the latest list is 
Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar’s essay on the ‘ Present State of the Country.’ 
He has discussed the question quite dispassionately from all points of view. 
There is nothing in the world without its faults. How can the British 
Government be free from them? But Chiplunkar has pointed out the virtues 
as well as the faults of British rule. A man’s intention should be judged by 
the fundamental principles he accepts, however violently he may have written 
in the heat of argument. Chiplunkar has told us the losses we suffer under 
the British Government. But he has also told us how to behave with them. 
. He says :—‘* We cannot afford to quarrel with our rulers. We should make 
the best of the thing we have and try to get what we can by conciliation.’ If 
this be seditious or revolutionary, then all freedom of speech is at an end. 
If an essay written thirty years ago in a peaceful age by a writer of peaceful 
intentions be deemed fit for forfeiture, we do not know how constitutional 
agitation can be carried on any longer. His Excellency said in his Convocation 
speech that we should ascertain facts and accept the truth. But if no 
criticism be allowed, how can we sift fact from fiction ? : 


27. We now understand how terrible the nature of the new Press Act is. 
Karndtak Vrité (103), Within two months of its enactment instances are 
oth Apl. - Gropping up in every part of the country of its strict 
enforcement. Assoon as the Act was passed, editors began to write articles 
with an eye on the present conditions. Why will they risk themselves, knowing 
full well the ruin that faces them ? It is surprising that necessity should arise for 
the enforcement of the provisions of the Press Act in Poona, Madras and Calcutta. » 
Do the bureaucrats imagine that the ‘editors of the suppressed journals wrote 
deliberately objectionable articles? What would they gain by doing so? 
It entirely depends on the bureaucrats whether the Press Act is to be enforced 
or not. Therefore, the best course is to refrain entirely from writing’ on 
political subjects. We cannot even know for what article we have to deposit 
securities. The Gujardti, the Rdshtramat and the Kdl have been laid low 
by the Act. -The local Kannad Kesari has not been issued for the last two 
months. We understand that inquiries have been made as to whether it has 
been stopped and if so, for what reasons. Wecannot understand the mystery 
of the inquiry. Why should they enquire, if a paper is not issued, into the 
reasons that led to its stoppage? Clouds have begun.to gather from every 
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writes elsewhere :—When a man 
én people.came to know their real’ 
a rights The Congress and Conferences 
as our people did not realise that 


i ~ quarrellin My is not the ben sc to accomplish our object, the people began 
“to disagree with the bureaucrats. But such a condition no longer exists, 


alee to many reasons. It is the business of the leaders to win over the 
— youth from their fighting mood.] 


28. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr ptiblishes a Gujarati translation of an 
Baliieabion . by.. the article by, Mr. W. T’. Stead in the Review of Reviews 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdr of a \°° the subject of the new Press Act. In the intro- 
Gujarati translation of ‘ductory paragraph preceding the translation the | 
Mr. Stead’s remarksabout paper seems to prefer censorship to the Press Act 
the Indian Press Act in as the latter, it observgs, has left the conductors of 
the Review of Reviews. the newspapers entirely at the mercy of local Gov- 
ag poral Samachar ernments. Censorship would enable the conductors 
(19), — to know what articles are fit for publication. 


*29. ‘The theory that all land belongs to the State is undisputed by 
ek hk Us Dem. lawyers in India, and there is no better example of 
ba y High Court decision the Strict rectitude of the Government's position than 
in the suit about the 12 the ample opportunities which a landholder is 
resumption by Govern- given, in case of dispute, of upholding his case before 
ment of certain properties the Courts. In the particular case just decided, this 
on the Malabar Hill, will be but a poor consolation to the tenants dis- 
Bombay. possessed on Malabar Hill to make room for the 
nd Po (39), 17th Apl., housing of Government servants. The question in 
— dispute was whether the housing of Govérnment 
servants was a public purpose such as, according to tho stipulation, might 
form grounds for resumption. Mr. J ustice Beaman decided that it was. All 
the comment one can make is that Government have taken a hundred years 
to arrive at a sense of this duty and have only reached it at a time when to 
put it into practice is expensive to themselves ard troublesome to other people. 
It is bad for the dignity and prestige of Government, said His Lordship, for 
exalted officials to be compelled to livein inferior houses. Whether it is good 
for these fragile qualities to turn out tenants from houses in which they have 
enjoyed proprietary rights for years is another question. Government have 
had no small share in the creation of the high rents which their exalted 
officials cannot pay, and derive no small benefit therefrom. ‘To evict people 
seems a very feeble and half-hearted method of meeting whatis admittedly 
difficult situation, and it is a method, moreover, which only penalises the 
non-official for the benefit of the official.”’ 


*30. “Ina recent civil suit before the Bombay High Court, a question 

- Makrdtta (18), 17th arose aS to whether the accommodation of Govern- 
Apl ment officers as tenants could be regarded as sucha 
‘public purpose ’ as to justify the eviction of land- 
owners holding lands resumable only in that contingency. It is well-known 
that the Bombay Government have been of late systematically acquiring the 
sea-facing side of the Bombay island for the benefit of the European 
residents ; and the present case arose out of a notice of eviction served on a 
land-owner cn the Malabar Hill. For-the defendant-owner, Mr. 
Inverarity ably contended that the purpose of resuming the land for leasing 
it to individual Government officers cannot be called a public purpose. 
Mr. Justice Beaman, however, overruled the contention and gave judgment 
for the Secretary of State. We give below some quotations from the 
judgment, though at the risk of putting a premium on the views embodied 
therein, in order to show the nature of arguments by which the judgment 
was sought to be supported. [Here the paper gives some extracts from the 
judgment.} Now, objection could be certainly taken to some of the above 
observations, even if they were mere obiter dicta; and the fact that they were 
not such but were by the very nature of the case " essential . for a decision on 
he direct issues raised only emphasises the need of taking timely objection 


to them. The assumptions made by the learned Judge as ‘to the wisdom or 
justice of the decision of the Executive Government, though deliberate and 
collective, are in our opinion extravagant. Mr. Beaman seems to have lost 
sight of the fact that a Government generally claims all the privileges of a 
corporation, whereas really it is not free from any ofthe defects of an 
individual unit of frail and erring humanity. And law Courts exist, not for 
encouraging but checking such unjust claims. The other remark of the 
learned Judge about the average Oriental.respecting an officer only though 
his imposing exterior is even more objectionable, because it has an uncalled- 
for odour of politics about it. That makes the Oriental look as if he was 
yet a mere savage, unfit to penetrate through the objective environment,, and 
sensitive only to the stimulus of pomp and show which are the usual 
‘accessories of fear and not of love. The possible injustice of evicting a 
rightful land-owner on the Malabar Hill is certainly nothing as compared to 
the mischief which Mr. Beaman’s wrong description of the Oriental mind is 
likely to create.” : \ 


oi. The indifference of Government towards irrigation, especially in 
Alleged need ofirrigation Gujarat, has kept the cultivators of that rich province 
in Gujarat. wholly dependent on the monsoon. For the last 
Kathidwdr and Mahi twenty years the monsoons have been defective and 
Kdntha Gazette (77), 10th the poor cultivator has not even once been fortunate 
Apl. to reap a good harvest. He has even to suffer from 
a scarcity of drinking water after the monsoon is over. He would, however, be 
sreatly relieved from his miserable plight if Government, instead of spending 
millions every year on the extension of Railways, were to turn their attention 
towards irrigation. ‘The soil of Gujarat is exceptionally rich, and if arrange- 
ments are made to supply water to it by means of canals from the many big 
rivers like the Narmada, ‘api, Mahi, Sabarmati, &c., we are sure it will not fail 
to give exceptionally good returns. The development of irrigation in a purely 
acricultural country like India is of far greater importance than railway 
extension. ‘The Native States of Gujarat too, with the two very notable 
exceptions of Gondal and Jasdan, have paid no attention to this important 
subject. No doubt Government have of late established an irrigation depart- 
ment in Gujarat, but we are sorry to observe that the way in which it has 
been working is not at all satisfactory. We earnestly wish Government 
would lend their immediate attention to this vital question which, if properly 
attended to, is sure to prove beneficial both to the rulers and the ruled. 


82. “At the last meeting of the Madras Legislative Council an important 
| Resolution was moved by the Honourable Mr. 
_ Alleged ill effects of the Pillay, bearing directly on the question of the 
system of supplying nece- relations between the people and Government. The 
saries to officials on tour. H bl b forage eee Bniale bh 
Si eed ah. onourable member moved that village officials be 
12th Apl., Eng. cols. relieved of the duty of finding supplies for officials 
on tour. He enumeratéd the many hardships 
involved, and the opportunities of oppression the 
system held out.- The Honourable mover of the Resolution dwelt on the 
wrong and injustice it did both to the villager and the village official; and 
those who know what the working of such a system means in a country like 
ours will not hesitate to endorse the view that the enforcement of the system is 
most demoralising in its consequences. ‘I'he spokesman for the Government, 
the Honourable Mr. Atkinson, moved an amendment with the object of securing 
a revision of the rules goyerning the system with a view to minimising the 
evils attendant on it. The objectionable features of the system were 
emphasised by several speakers who followed the Honourable Member, but 
the proposition was ultimately withdrawn in favour of the amendment. The 
‘whole system is calculated to be most provoking to the people and injurious 
to the best interests of the British Government in India. It does not only 
give innumerable opportunities to the official underlings to molest, offend and 
rob the villagers, to blackmail the village officials and to bring them into 
conflict with the villagers on the one hand ahd Government officials on the 
other, but creates constant occasions for disaffected and dishonest men to 


create false impressions on the minds of the public, especially the ignorant and 


unsophisticated section of it.” 
con 54—6 
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wi ark recy eld ‘at’ Ahmedabad the: Collector promised: 
ila chi eee ‘into the question of forced detour and 

~ imp ment of carts brought to his notice. The 

is not confined to the "Khmellabed district; but 

i8 rampant throughout the Presidency. It would, 

therefore, be in the fitness of things if a non- official 

member of the Bombay Legislative. Council moves 

-@ resolution. on the question. The extent of the 
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} are a ers. 
“Bhdla (109) © 11th Apl. 


legalised oppression practised on poor villagers by the underlings of the Police 


and the peons of officials on tour, cannot be easily gauged by those who have 
not been eye-witnesses to it. The difficulty experienced by officers in 
rocuring carts for their use when on tour cannot be explained otherwise than _ 

y inferring that the cartmen do not receive the full amount of their dues. 
We: would beg to suggest that in order to facilitate matters Government 
should make a contract for the supply of labour carts to officials on tour and 


thfis také the credit of putting a a to a form of slavery under which 


the villagers are suffering. 
Legislation. 


384, A Mahad correspondent writes as follows to the Dnydn Prakdsh :— 
Although the Agriculturists’ Relief Act is in force 
in this district pretty long, it is questionable whether 
ia ement of the Deccan it has helped to improve the condition of the agricul- 
griculturists’ Relief Act. ' a ' 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), turists. The definition of agriculturist as given in 
14th Apl. the Act is not very satisfactory. It includes persons 
: who actually toil in the fields as well as those who 
derive their income chiefly and principally from agriculture, and the latter 
class of persons has often taken an unfair advantage of this vagueness of the 
definition. The definition of the word agriculturist should, therefore, be so 
amended as to include only those who actually cultivate their own fields. 
What little advantage might have been conferred on the agriculturists by the 
Act has been set at naught by their wasting their money in drinking. If 
Government have really the good of the agriculturists at heart, they must 
educate them. 


Suggestion for the 


Education. 


a 

39. ‘“‘The Educational Conference has come and gone, shining like a 
alii ins “Oi pro- meteor,......... Its avowed object was to consider 
ceedings of the Educa- and devise -Ieasures to correct certain evils to 
tional Conference heldin Which the introduction of Western education has 
Bombay. inevitably given rise ’—to quote His Excellency the 
Indu of Bombay (10), Governor’s words. It is difficult to estimate so 
iith, 14th and 15th Apl. so0n the measure of success which crowned the 
labours of this gathering of distinguished statesmen and educationists 
of the Presidency. We confess to a nervousness as to substantial 
tangible results. The Vice-Chancellor of the University is reported 
to have avowed at the close of the session that he was not much 
impressed with the papers that had been read during the previous two days, 
though he hoped that next year more valuable suggestions would be forth- 
coming.» We think the papers were good enough and they and the dis- 
cussions threw out a cropful of valuable suggestions. But we confess to a 
feeling of disappointment as to the final outcome of the deliberations of the 
Conference........... Both His Excellency’s opening address as well as the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp’s speech on the.sécond day impresged one with the 
feeling that so far as the Government were concerned, they had already made’ 
up their mind more or less to aspire no higher than feebly adopt the 
recommendations of the Moral Instruction League of England, which had 
come to the conclusion that religious education could not be piven in 
Government schools and only ethical teaching could be imparted.......... 
‘We can endorse the view that it is impossible for the State, especially in such 
a sectarian country as India, to fully take up religious instruction in their own 
hands. But they could do much to help voluntary: denominational schools... in 
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The vast majority of the parents, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi or 
Christian, ate anxious that religious instruction, at least in the fundamental 
and universally accepted tenets and traditions and ideals of their respective 
faiths, should not be completely divorced from school life. Hence Government 
may very safely encourage private efforts to provide for direct religious and 
ethical teaching in schools, on voluntary lines, though they may wisely 
refuse to undertake any responsibility for the nature of the teaching. 

...e. In regard to pure ethical instruction Government cannot possibly 

object to introducing it in their schools. But the question is, why they 

should pin their faith to the indirect method only? Have we got in India 
the material required for the success of the direct method ?............ 

We, for. ong, do firmly feel convinced that in India it is absolutely 
necessary to begin with the direct method.......... The inclusio1 of 

ethical instruction may also necessitate an extension of the school course, 

specially if civic and sanitary instruction is also tocomein. Where are 
we to find the time to spare for these new things? Would it not be 
better if the High School course is extended by a year for the purpose? No 
parents, we dare to say, would grudge a year more in our schools for the 
sake of a better moulding of the character of their children.” [The paper 
in its subsequent issue writes :—‘ The educational Conference did the right 
thing in including the subject of civic instruction in its programme of 
deliberations. ‘T'he teaching of civics has an intimate connection with 
the teaching of social ethics, for politics or civics are only an expression of 
the same virtues and duties in a wider sphere of action.......... We would 
think it undesirable to burden a native student’s mind with all the cumber- 
some details of the working of railway, telegraph, naval and other depart- 
ments as some have suggested. In place of these subjects we would suggest 
that it would be far better if the student is instructed in the main principles 
of politics such as the various forms of Government, republican, monarchical, 

democratic, etc., obtaining at present in the world, as well as the broad 
principles underlying the evolution, the utility, the adaptability and stability 
of such Governments. To this should be added information regarding the 
general constitution and Government system of Great Britain and of India. 
This knowledge, we think, is essential for the Matriculation students, 
many of whom will never go to College at all. In the’ College 
terms, in addition to a more detailed knowledge of these units of administra- 
tion, the municipal, legal, legislative, executive, judicial and police depart- 
ments of the administration might be studied...... . But with all these courses 
of study, civic education will not be what it should be in India, if at the same 
time Indian History and Indian polity are not given a good deal more 
attention than they are given at present in our Universities. And English 
History must remain and its study must be still further improved.......... 
There are one or two points in the opening speech of His Excellency the 
Governor to which we would like to refer here. His Excellency animadverted 
on the remark of Mr. Gokhale that students should be trained in politics and 
should be allowed to attend political meetings. His Excellency was inclined 
to think that they should not be allowed to “do so, at least till politics are 
purged of misrepresentations. Now this is a large order and modern politics 
being what they are not only in this country but all over the world, England 
being no exception, we should take circumstances as they are and take care 
only to steer our course as clear of rocks and shoals as possible, instead of not 
venturing into the waters at all........... There is another point we would 
like to mention here. His Excellency referred to the ‘Citizen of India’ 
of Sir Lee-Warner as quite a~‘ desirable’ book for boys in High Schools. 
With all deference to His Excellency’s sincerity of motive, we would point out 
that many of the educated Indians look upon it as rather a one-sided and 
extremely biased guide. In their eyes its main aim and purpose is to manufac- 
ture loyalty rather than teach civics. It also has too much the tendency to 
regard as the acme of perfection everything emanating from the British Govy- 
ernment. Any method of teaching ethics or civics should be free from evena 
suspicion of such efforts on the part of the Educational authorities ; otherwise, 
in place of a healthy admiration of British institutions and British culture secret 
mistrust will be generated in the youthtul mind and cannot but have. narmfal 


writes : +f Ona careful jibes) of the 
* Gov nor and the Honourable: Mr, Sharp, it 
it. quite accurate in sharply putting it down that 
to direct» ciel teaching. The Moral Instruction League 
3 it wherever possible. Difference of opinion exists rather 
3 specia f text-books for the boys. Government would rely much upon 
e+} givin i suite le guide books to teachers. Of these we, for one, have not 
©... the slightest desire to underrate the importance and utility. Cultured teachers 
eee of t the better class dealing with higher classes may not, if well trained, require 
text-books. But we think that in the lower classes with teachers of lower 
calibre and attainments regular text-books should be indispensable. In regard 
ie. to religious instruction, we suggested that they should encourage, private effort 
a in that direction. Ourrecommendaticn would be incomplete without an urgent 
a. ‘appeal to the people—to all those who are now vociferously urging the in- 
troduction of moral and religious instruction in our schools and colleges—to 
ae move in the matter. Let them show their earnestness in a tangible form. 
ae Each community may offer to maintain at its cost in Government schools 
Be a religious instructor expounding the leading tenets of their respective 
‘creeds to such of the boys as will care to attend.”’| 


! *36. ‘“ We honestly think that it requires more evidence than we have 
; actually before us to sustain an indictment against 
> yoadaaa Oi: RA Gane young generation as a whole. In the aan 
while, no one can have, however, the slightest 
objection to any measures that could be taken with any chance of success 
to remedy what may be even a passing distemper of even a fraction of that 
whole. The claims of instruction in Religion, Morality and Civics, moreover, 
are so patent that we have to consider them even apart from the truth or 
) untruth of the description, which has become fashionably current, of the 
mental condition of our young generation. It may be alleged with perfect 
truth that our present curricula of education are highly imperfect because of 
i the omission therefrom of even an elementary course of ethical and religious 
ee training. The education of the heart is the necessary complement of the 
“ss education of the head; and there is everything to be said in favour of 
making Religion and Morality at least as much a subject of substantive study 
as History or Mathematics, because the former alone can adequately deal 
‘with the relations of man to God, the higher relation of man to man, and the 
entire subject of a future state of life. or if has been well observed that the 
school or college should be: to the pupil not a mere intellectual drilling 
ground but a second home—a place in which his whole nature and especially 
what is best in him may expand and grow. ‘The educational aim must be not 
merely to pave the pupil’s way to future success, not merely to make his mind 
7 ‘a perfect instrument of thought, or a kind of intellectual loom capable of 
er tarning out the most complicated intellectual patterns,’ but to build up 
ia manhood and to develop character. Now it may be true that in a school or 
college there:are manifold opportunities for influencing the moral life. Thus 
if would not altogether be fanciful to say that the teaching of science lends 
ot ‘itself to the cultivation of truthfulness, because truthfulness is the corres- 
ae _ ‘pondence between thought, word and action ‘and no: subject requires such 
ae intellectual honesty and truthful accuracy as the study of Science. Then, 
eC, ‘again, history presents natural opportunities for inculcating upon the mind of 
ae young students the lessons of heroism, self-sacrifice, devotion to duty, patrio- 
Be tism, the strength and weakness of human character, and of the mission of man. 
see-.-++- SO also good literature is said to be a glass i in which we see our best 
salves reflected. And in thesame way some value has got to be attached to 
‘every other subject of study. But even these subjects must prove barren 
of moral education if no direct lessons are drawn and pointedly impressed on the 
‘tmind of the younger generation. But not only the direct, but, we are 
afraid, even the incidental opportunities arising from the study of secular 
- gubjects for giving moral instruction at school and college are at present 
neglected. What is, therefore, obviously wanted is a change in our very 
ttitude towards the system of ‘school edueation, so that we shall not only 
make the most of incidental opportunities, but shall have a craving for direct 
| fittiate Opportunities for a study of morality based on religion." 
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*37. “The desirability of- preparing Indian students for the future life 
| . - they are called upon to live must be patent to all. 
Gujardti (31), 17th Apl., It is a general complaint that youths in India are 
Eng. cols. ) carried away. by false ideals and unsound theories . 
sig about the nature of Indian society and the Indian 
state such as are preached to them in the ordinary press and on the public 
platform. To correct this one-sided and wrong tendency, students must be 
‘thoroughly grounded in the principles of state, society and government........ 
But this subject is very difficult and delicate and few will be the teachers 
who will be regarded as fit to handle it in a proper manner. In a political 
atmosphere like the present, lessons in civics are likely to degenerate into 
‘meaningless sermons on the duties of Indian citizenship, and if only text- 
books like the * Citizen of India’ are to be taught, that instruction will be 
equally one-sided and futile. Greater latitude will have to be given to 
teachers, which they are not likely to get, and independence and impartiality 
cannot be expected from them. Under these circumstances the instruction 
in civics will be worse than useless. In the senior classes of high schools and a 
in colleges, general principles of politics and sociology with special reference | ai 
to India may be taught with advantage. His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
is not prepared to go so far as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and allow college | 
students to attend well-conducted political meetings. It is indeed very difficult ‘aie 
to decide which meetings may be attended and which not. But we think 1 
Principals and Head Masters may be allowed discretion in the matter.......... 4, 
In the interests of Government as well as the people, it is not sufficient merely r 
to wean Indian students from all kinds of politics. They must be imbued 
with sound notions, and a positive turn in the right’ direction must be given - Hig 
to their thoughts. The Conference, however, did nothing substantial in this 7 


matter.” {The paper elsewhere writes :—‘‘ They use the language of exaggera- il 
tion who say that the education that is being imparted in our schools and | 
colleges is entirely godless......... In the Educational Conference the Lord 


Bishop of Bombay spoke strongly in favour of basing moral education upon 
religion, and other speakers who followed him also took up the same position. 
A discordant note was, however, struck by Principal Paranjpye of the Fer- 
gusson College who pleaded for a secular basis. Religion may be used as a 
moral lever in the case of children, but it cannot be made the basis of the 
whole system. ‘The general trend in the civilised nations of the world 
to-day is to secularise education......... Kiven in India though we do not 
wish to divorce morality entirely from religion, the so-called godless education 
has proved an unmixed biessing to the people......... Government cannot 
and need not think of introducing religious instruction, though they can do 
something to promote moral education. Religious education may be safely 
left to denominational institutions.’’| | 


388. “The speech delivered by His Excellency Sir George Clarke on last 
Wednesday while opening the Bombay Educational 
Pm ie Bone (40), 10th Conference is a remarkable pronouncement regarding a 
aa an important aspect of education,and was quite worthy r 
of him........ It is gratifying to note that His Excellency holds the view that ! 
moral training is capable of being greatly extended and systematised. We fully 
agree with Sir George thatitis possible to make diréct moral teaching attractive 
and impressive by illustrative methods, and this an intelligent teacher who 
thoroughly understands and takes a genuine and living interest in his work should 
find no serious difficultyin accomplishing. .Furtheritis possible to impart this 
moral training by indirect methods, e.g., through books containing stories from 
life told in the most attractive form and in the simplest language and adequately 
illustrated. It is certainly not at all difficult to prepare such books for Indian 
students containing moral lessons drawn from Indian life, history, ‘biography, 
‘mythology aud literature. ‘This would be beyond doubt more impressive than 
like illustrations taken from other people. As regards the important question 
as to what part, if any, should be taken by the students in politics there is a 
very wide divergence of views to be found.......... We grant that there is 
some risk in allowing immature schoolboys dabbling in politics, but the same ne 
cannot be said of grown up boys at the colleges. On the contrary, the risk of ee 
con 54—7 : [ 


Ae very great. -They should at least 
i fit them in later life to form sound judgments 
pily remarked by His Excellency in his speech. 
sacher :—‘ His personality and the influence that 
h inside iat outside the class room can be immensely 
_ powerfal me proportion to the power are the honour and the res- 
mer ay y of fine teacher’ This is no doubt true, but at the same time it is 
ou also no ogy true that it is not possible to secure an idea] teacher for his 
ent pay and prospects. The calling of a teacher is, indeed, noble, but he 
beyond question entitled to an adequate remuneration.” 


e “ 
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89. “ His Excellency expressed an opinion, with which we are all agreed, 

| that religious education, even in England, presents 

14th Apl, Hing. cole (42), enormous difficulties, and that in India they are 

insuperable. No objection on similar grounds can 

be urged against the introduction of moral training; the only difficulty is 

how it is to be given. His Excellency refrained from formulating positive 
proposals, except that he suggested the preparation of a series of books, ‘1 

which the moral lessons should be drawn wholly from Indian life, history, 

biography, mythology and literature.’......... Such a book, in the hands of 

an incapable teacher, or even the ordinary run of teachers, will be reduced to 

a 7 a dull, mechanical task........... First and last, the personal influence and 

example of the teacher will be a potent factor i in moulding the lives of his 

pupils. His Excellency truly observed that ‘direct moral training must 

depend mainly upon the personality ot the teacher. He cannot impart what 

-he does not himself feel.’......... We may or may not have a regular moral 

series in our schools ; the balance of opinion at the Conference was against it. 

| If the teacher is a good man and capable, he can extract a moral from his 

daily lessons.......... The majority of teachers are ill equipped for the sacred 

calling. Many of them, especially in primary schools, are most deficient in 

the moral sense. Even if teachers are well and carefully selected and 

even if they are paid a higher salary, they will represent as a class the standard 

of the society in which they live. They cannot be very far above the average 

standard, and the ideal that is set before us is so very high that it is 

impossible to expect them, as a body, to coniorm to it. Whatever the quality 

of the instruction received at school, home influence is necessary for the 

moral development of youths. ‘The school cannot do much, if its influence is 

ai counteracted by the conditions and circumstances prevailing outside its walls.’ 


ae 40. “ One of the subjects dealt with at the Educational Conference held 
Sy Nha Revlon 0D last week was the necessity for instruction in Civics, 
18th Apl. “* @ subject the importance of which cannot be lightly 
: estimated in this country where there is the greatest 
need for an adequate knowledge of politics and economics.. For obvious 
reasons the term ‘civics’ was adopted at the Conference instead of ‘ politics,’ 
but the treatment of the subject by Messrs. Natrajan and Welinkar was such 
ee that even politics might well be considered to be included in the term.......... 
Ba Almost all Indian leaders and publicists insist upon our young men receiving 
ee such a course of training. Unfortunately, the Government is led to take a 
ae different view ofthe matter. The Anglo-Indian Press is of course consistently 
oe opposed to any instruction in politics. Really speaking, politics or civics, 
by whatever name you call it, is the subject which can make our 
young men realise the true perspective of things and lead them to a real 
appreciation of the needs of this country. Mr. Welinkar adduced the plea 
that civics is distrusted in this country because several people think that it is 
an attempt at glorification of British rule. We do not think such is the case. 
Our people would rather welcome the introduction of the subject of civics 
in the curriculum of studies if proper text-books are selected for the course. 
“Mr. Welinkar must have had in his mind some such book as Lee-Warner’s 
“Citizen of India’ when he said that civics was conceived to be an attempt 
at glorification of British rule. Some of-our Universities and High Schools 
ough ‘to break off from the convention of the past and introduce the study 
At ics.” ) 
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41. Commenting. on the proceedings of the Educational Conference 

: the Gujardti Punch observes that His Excellency 

Gujardti Punch (33), has made some very cogent remarks onthe neces- 

10th Apl. sity. of giving moral’ and religious instruction in 

schools. The paper, however, thinks that instruction 

at school alone is not likely to produce .any beneficial results unless efforts 

in that direction are supplemented by faithful’ endeavours on the part of 

parents to exercise a wholesome check upon the youths out of. school hours. 

It commends His Eixcellency’s speech to all right-thinking persons and trusts 
that much good would result from a discussion “of 80 important a topic. 


42. The Educational Conference did not come to any definite conclusions. : 


We do not think that the younger generation as a 
Kesari (131), 12th Apl. whole is affected with any moral disease. ‘To 
maintain that the younger generation is out of its 
wits would be to convict ourselves of madness. Ifit couldspeak for itself, it 
would have repudiated the charge. Similarly, we do not think that there is 
any connection between a student's conduct during school hours and his be- 
coming an anarchist or not. We remember that a teacher deposed in the 
Nasik murder case that the conduct of two of the accused was exemplary while 
at school. ‘The same thing may be said of the accused in other cases. But 
we do not think that there is any antagonism between religious and moral 
education. It may be that there are certain moral principles which are universally 
accepted. But these principles are strengthened and beautified by the aid of 
religion. Men like Mill and Spencer may do without any religion. But 
ordinary persons cannot do without it. -We need not concern ourselves with 
all the minute distinctions of religious sects. It will be sufficient if education 
in leading religions is arranged for. We do not think that religious education 
will create bitterness of feeling. ‘lhe point is that students should receive 
religious and intellectual education side by side so that they may not lose their 
mental balance. If arrangements cannot be made in schools and colleges, 
independent religious schools should be started and attendance may be made 
compulsory for students for a certain number of lectures. Differences of opinion 
are possible on religious as well as on other subjects. But they need not 
puzzle us. . But the question whether Government are right in thinking that 
the character of students will be improved by providing “religious education 
anyhow and that the present complication 1 is due to the fact that the younger 
eeneration have no ideas of the ‘other world’ is an independent one. The 
point whether along with religious education, political conditions require to be 
improved or not deserves consideration. We shall discuss this point in some 
other issue. 


43. It appears from his speech at the Educational Conference that His 
Excellency has turned his attention to the question 
of moral education of the youth of the country. But 

Pragati (143), 13th Apl.; we are afraid that his earnestness in this direction 
ie saat rakdsh (46), 16th will meet the same fate as in the case of the reform 
oe Peg ’ of the University course of studies. It need hardly 

be said that the question of moral education has 

come to the fore on account of the anarchical 
tendencies that are in evidence among the young generation. The 
impression prevails that the root cause of the above tendency lies in 
irreligiousness. Taking advantage of this misconception, advocates of reli- 
gious education are trying to foist it on the country’s educational system, 
but it will have to be first considered whether there exists any connection 
between the spirit of violence and lack of religious education. Acts of vio- 
lence are committed by some students inspired with mistaken notions of 
patriotism. These notions are likely to: be strengthened by religious educa- 
tion. What is more urgently needed, therefore, is a correct knowledge 
of the British Indian administration with a view to correcting the mis- 
taken notions of students about the British Government in India. 
It is the ignorance of Indian politics that is at the bottom of all the 
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|, ‘shioul @ based on religious dogma and the same conclusion would a fortiort 


ge ia the case of India. We would; therefore, like morality to be 
“tang in our schools in the light of modern science. | 


44. Tt is good that Government have asked the Educational Department 
|S | to introduce in their Readers lessons on the subjects 
Ree Importance of the intro- of Consumption and Malaria. In our opinion the 
es: duction of Hygiene inthe whole subject of hygiene should be taught to the 
school curriculum. 
ee Gujardti (31), 10th Apl. students. If sanitation is properly taught, the high 
es rate of mortality in this country would no doubt be 
Bers decreased. There is an absence of the conditions that prevailed before 
western modes of life were known to the country. With the advent of the 
influence of the West has departed the proverbial peace of the East from India, 
and diseases which were formerly confined to Kurope and America are found 
‘here also. To meet these changed conditions the subject of hygiene should be 


introduced into the schools. 


a i 45. “ His Excellency Sir George Clarke declared open some buildings 
@ erected in connection with the Grant Medical 
ae Comments on His College and the Sir J. J. Hospital the other day 
a Excellency the Governor’s before a distinguished gathering....... His Excel- 


} a “ agg sewer lency’s speech is a memorable pronouncement, and 
Medical College Oey as made by the head of a Provincial Government 
Gujardt Mitra (32), Who possesses undisputed credentials to entitle him 

10th Apl., Eng. cols. to speak with authority, it will not fail to appeal both 


to the profession at large in this country and also to 

the students. Sir George quoted facts and statistics 
to support the assertions he made, which indicated that His Excellency 
o. had taken care to study the many questions treated in his speech........... His 
Es) Excellency deserves the best approbation ot the profession for the instructive 
eS and valuable advice that he has given to its members and to medical students, 
and it will be as much their duty as also of the Government to co- operate 
cordially with each other in advancing and perfecting medical education in 
Bombay as far as it lies in their power.” 


Railways. 


46. Great inconvenience and difficulty are experienced by the passenger 
world on the Ahmedabad Station owing to the 

Complaint — — absence of separate gates of entrance and exit 
i ‘sencers atthe Ahmedebaq 10% males and females. At times the modesty of 
. ‘Railway Station. women is shockingly outraged. Very often in the 
ae. | Garjana (72), 12th Apl. great rush these poor women are robbed of what 
ee : they carry on their persons. ‘This has very often been 
a: brought to the notice of the Railway authorities through the medium of the 
oA press, without avail. Not till separate gates are provided for women will 
ae the Railway Company be said to have done their duty by the people. We 
a. hope the authorities will respect patio feeling and act up to our suggestion. 


47. Indian Railways exact very exorbitant charges for transport which 
instead of facilitating trade only serve to handicap 


Indian Railways must 
es LA si mr it. It is stated that it costs more to send a ton of 


tariff. goods from. Calcutta to Lucknow than it costs to 
Indu Prakash (123) import it over-sea from England. Mr. Chatterji 
14th Apl. ' Who was appointed by the Government of the United 


. Provinces to, inquire into. the industries of. the 


rovince has aleo given it as his opinion that the goods rates char on the 

ndian Railways are exorbitant and come in the way of the development 
of trade. Great delays moreover occur in the work of transportation. 
Government who have expressed their sympathy with the swadeshi movement 
on several occasions should take steps to remove the grievances of the people 
in these matters. Indian Railway Companiés have been realising immense 
profits and if they will not reduce the goods tariff of: their own accord, they 
must be forced to do so by the Railway Board. 


Municipalities. 


48. The judgment of Mr. Kempin the matter of the Mandvi Ward 
iii ge tee Municipal election has thoroughly exposed the several 
Mandvi Ward (Bombay) irregularities resorted to by the candidates, the hesi- 
alackind died. tation of the Municipal executive to have them 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), removed and the defects in the existing law to meet 
16th Apl.; Sdnj Varta- them. We hope the trouble thus taken by the Chief 
mdn (42), 14th Apl.; Judge of the Small Causes Court will not be wasted 
Akhbdr-e-Istam (69), loth and some decisive action will be taken to bring to 
rey a ghee (39), Iith an end such shameless proceedings. This experi- 
p —— ence has not been the first of its kind. In the elec- 
tion before last similar complaints had been heard, but as soon as the heat of 
the election subsided no measures were taken to combat the evil complained 
of, with the result that the same illegalities were deplorably repeated this year. 
In view of these facts it is high time that these irregularities should be per- 
manently and effectively suppressed and the Corporation and the public of 
Bombay protected against them. As proved before the Court, two sorts of 
irregularities were taken undue advantage of by the candidates. Votes were 
recorded in favour of one or the other candidate, either consciously or uncons- 
ciously, by persons not entitled to doso. Although this irregularity was not 
made use of on so large a scale as to oblige the Court to set aside the whole 
election, yet the facts before the Court were sufficient to create an impres- 
sion that this method of securing votes was not uncommon during the 
whole election. As regards the second point touched upon by Mr. Kemp 
suffice it to say that the Court has suggested very practical methods to put 
a check upon the registration of dead persons and minors as voters. We do 
not know how Mr. Crawford, Solicitor for the corporation, has found Mr. Kemp’s 
suggestion impracticable. To us the difficulties are not so insurmountable as 
they are declared to be. We trust the corporation will be wisely advised to avail 
itself of the services of a competent Barrister for the framing of rules for the 
purpose. The last and concluding part of the judgment relates to the inabi- 
lity of the existing law to meet the defects in the working of the election. 
Firms and joint families haye been enjoying the right of having their votes 
recorded through an authorised agent. This has proved during the recent 
election a prolific source of mischief. In view of these facts it is incompre- 
hensible why the corporation is yet not prepared to admit the’ necessity of 
having-the Bombay Municipal Act amended atan early date. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn refers at length to the fraudulent methods resorted to by 
candidates to secure the largest number of votes and observes that it 
is high time for the authorities concerned to amend the Municipal 
Act at an early date. The Akhbdr-e-Islém makes similar comments. 
The Parsi writes:—‘‘ The Mandvi elections are a subject one feels an 
inclination to push into the back-ground as too deplorable for words.......... 
However, nothing is to be gained in the end by shutting one’s eyes to facts, 
and the fact that the municipal elections in Mandvi are a‘ jobbery’ of the worst 
description has long been known. The affair arose entirely from the unbusi- 
ness-like preparation of electoral rolls and the loose application of slack 
election rules.”’| | 
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1@ manner in which self- 
ad i 2 Our mofussil Municipalities. 
he presence of Government supervi- 
ese: ence or the official element in the 
ipalities, their administration has sunk to such 
be _ deptl 3 0 of degre dation, we cannot conceive the depths 
1 Gazette (77): 0 ) wh ah it will further sink when Government influ- 
y ~ egtnaat se die "ence is removed altogether and the entire control 
eens a teem handed over to the people. Ifthe present state of 
ues in future and no improvement is effected, the Municipalities 
any good to the public are sure to doan amount of harm. We 
invite the attention of Government to the maladministration of 


fhe flay Municipality whose indifference to the sanitary and other needs 


of its eeraee 1 is disgraceful. . ‘ 
Native States. 


50. The report on the General Administration at Baroda, issued by 
| Mr: C. N. Seddon, the Acting Dewan, well justifies 
Comments on the the first rank given to that State among all the 


Administration Report of ae a , 
the Barcode State. other Native States. The report is a satisfactory 


roof of the zeal of the administrators for the 
bth Api en orn savitiooweent and welfare of the State. Coming to 

the details published in the report it is satisfying 
to note that the effects of the reforms inaugurated by the late Dewan Khan 
Bahadur K. R. Dadachanji have been felt in almost all branches of 
administration of the State. Among the reforms the first place must be 
given to the right granted to the people of Baroda and Naosdri of trial by 
jury at Sessions Courts in less important cases. We hope that on the experi- 
ment proving successful, it will be extended to all the subjects of the State. 
The year under report seems to have been favourable to agriculture and 
agriculturists. Still the State had very often to seek the shelter of the law 
Courts for the recovery of land revenue. No satisfactory explanation is 
given in the report as to why the State should have been put to such 
trouble in a prosperous year. We have heard much about the severity of 
revenue assessment in the State which, coupled with the fact noticed in the 
report that the rainfall was untimely and not evenly distributed, 
strengthens our belief that the Revenue officers must have taxed 


the agriculturists heavily. We hope the Acting Dewan in the absence of 


the Maharaja will institute inquiries and set matters right. In the matter 
of education, the State has maintained its position and in certain directions 
has..made noteworthy progress. The expenditure of thirty thousand rupees 
forthe education of nine young men sent to Europe, America and Japan and 
six sent to different institutions in India redounds to the credit of the 
Maharaja. In the matter of compulsory primary education, a definite move. 
has been made by establishing schools wherever they are needed. 
. ol. “It now turns out that the munificent donation of a ae of rupees 
made to the Aligarh College through the Nawab of 
ss Se Rampur was the gift of no other person than His 
contribution of alakh of Highness the Maharaja Scindiaof Gwalior. The news 
to the funds of the has been received throughout the country with lively 
Aligarh College interest and particular gratification. The Aligarh 
* tom Journal (22), 7th (Collegeis the centre of education for Muhammadans, 
Lath ; and we may add, the nursery of Muhammadan 
political aspirations, often, alas! in conflict with the broader aspirations with 
indu community atlarge is specially identified. In these days of 
‘Sectarian narrowness, when the spirit of separatism threatens to 


ie a eu 1, it is really refreshing to see a Hindu Prince help the cause 
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of distinctively Muhammadan education. For this reason the donation is 
doubly welcome, and we only wish the example set by His Highness the 
“Maharaja of Gwalior were more largely followed, and Hindu and Muhammadan 
princes, noblemen and gentries, mutually helped each other’s institutions.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


"92. <A correspondent writes to the Kesari :~On the 11th of April 1910, 

| Mr. Ganesh Balwant Modak, B.A., was arrested by 

PE yp i ee of the Kolhapur Police on the Kolhapur Station. He 

Mo, Ganesh Balwant as neither informed of the offence he was charged 
Modak at Kolhapur. . yee 

Kesari (131), 19th Apl. with nor was any warrant shown to him. Mr. 

Modak’s two houses at Kolhapur were searched and 

three photos of Mr. ‘Tilak, some private correspondence and three issues of 

the Marathi Samdlochak were attached by the Police. Itis rumoured that 

Mr. Modak was arrested under sections 302 and 115 of the Indian Penal 

Code. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Oilice of the Oriental l'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st April 1910. 


SS. 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| ENGLISH. 

1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... -o| Weekly ... .--| Charles Palmer. ove 

2 | Argus ces sae e+| . Do. ose we! Do, ove ...| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 oes 500 

3 | Bombay East Indian ...|_ Do. 200 eco] DO. 00 »-»| 0. 0. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... oe 800 

4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona _s.. »»»| Daily s+ = ees] JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ee 600 

can Herald. 
| East and West — MerwAnji Malabéari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 000 
5 
| 
6 | Elphinstonian ... cool DO. eee -+-| Quarterly ... ...| rrof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... oo er 
7 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ose -+-| Weekly... ...| Kamaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drd4si Brahman) ; 41. 
8 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do, ses ees} Do, cee ...| Dehramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 

9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ses ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....} 1,000 
10 | Indu of Bombay ... «-| Do. oe eee| Daily oe so ecccee ove 
11 | Karachi Chronicle -»-| Karachi... «-o| Weekly... ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 

12 | Kathidwar Times ... | Rajkot... -++| Daily «+  ee-|damndddés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) ~- 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
13 | Mahratta sin .».| Poona vee +} Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdé-| 1,000 
: wan Brahman). 
14 | Muslim Herald eee --| Bombay ... e+] Daily ove ...| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 208 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
15 | Oriental eee: ... 2 ad De + ene] Weekly ... _—...| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ...| 700 
16 | Phoenix ... ion ooo| Kardchi... -+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...} 8350 
¢ 17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ose -+-| Daily ove ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove eee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
18 | Purity Servant... ---| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
19 | Railway Times... eee| Do. ove e-| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 .../° 1,200 
20 | St. Xavier's College, Lo. see ---| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, $.J. ; German ;  aaer oe sea 
Magazine. mika . 
21 | Sind Gazette sae ose] AOEAOR «cee -+-| Daily a ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 BRET a 50D 
22 | Sind Journal me ...| Hyderabad ee Weekly... .../ KUundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
23 | Sind Times s+ ove] Karachi... — «| Bi-weekly ... _—...) Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
24 | Students’ | Brotherhood) Bombay ...  ...| Quarterly ... _...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85 ... ...| 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
25 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar «| Bombay ... = «| Daily we ee} Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
26 | Apakshapat + ese] Surat ee eee! Weekly ... ~..| Bai Madnek, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-| 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. | 
27 A’rya Prakdsh eer wer Bombay See eee Do, eee ees Maganlal Réjardm Vyas ; Hindu (Brah- 1,000 
min); 41. 
28 Broach Mitra did eee Broach eee eee Do. eee ees Trikamlaél Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
29 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad «| Do, wes sews | Narotamdds Prdnjiwandds Shethna; Hindu! 1,000 
; (Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
oe ery i a: 8 ek A a rr Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 
= ail nia) ; 37. . pow 
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Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ave 700 


‘anf Bomél4l Mangald4s Shth; Hindu (Mesril 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. _ " 


nee ...| Darjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 800 


wes eee| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi;| 4,400 


Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 
»--| Réjkot nee oot ae eee »-.| samshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oes pec 200 


«| Do, bee -+.| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
»»-| Bombay... «--| Weekly... ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 


...| Ahmedabad od Oe ots ...| dagjivan Ly. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,850 
man); 31. 


41 | Raést Goftdr ies ---| Bombay ... iol BO eee ...| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


42 | Sénj Vartamin ... ...| Do. w+ == wee] Daily =... ~—ss..| Bustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Gdndhi;) 4,200 
Parsi ; 48. 


Maneklél Ambar4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 


ae 44'/Suryt Prakish ... .../ Surat... «| Do... | Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
i Anaro-Mara’rat. | 


43 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... .--| Baroda... cco] WOOMLY ove ‘ 


| ' | Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
oe. 45 | Dnydnoday& is ..-| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... | 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... oa - 660 
ee Rey. Tukardm ; 55 | 
2.5 ¢ Q : ‘ 
= 46 Dny4én Prakaésh ... «+-| Poona ous +++} Daily oO ...| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
Be 3 (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. ' 


47 | Dnyén Prakésh ... ...| Do. a eek WE ae t tees Do. do. «--| 2,700 


| Sails 48 | Indu of Bombay ... ...| Bombay ... —...|._ Do. .s «| D&modar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu! 2,000 
a | : (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. , 
Stee. 49 | Indu Prakésh ... ---| Bombay ... ..-| Daily eee ...| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company|, 1,500 

Eo, . Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


50 | Subodh Patrika ... ---| Poona oie | Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
ei “ wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


: ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

; oer 51 | Echo ee teen, week OUUO cs ti cwt) Weekly =... 2S tw Se O. F. D’Bouen ; Goanena 3 40) 2... see 1,000 

: | 52 | O.Anglo-Imsiténo...  ...!. Do. Poa a .» _ ee| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 

oe. 50. 

ee MtOGiie ... 6c sol. Do ao ee! ... «| HY. P. Fermandes; Goanese;25 ... ...) 1,000 
| ot Aneto-Sirnpr. 


.--| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and| 1,500 
Abdul Vahdbkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 


Muhammadans. 
-+-| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. i ...| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; “Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24, 


...| Karachi (Sind) .:| Do. .... «| Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 
_ «| Larkina (Sind) ....) Do. .. «| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 23...) 350 
...| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Do, |...  ...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ...  ...| 1,000 
...| Karkcbi (Sind) ...| Do. ... | ...| JamatmalTdlchand; 87 ... .. «..|, 400 


eo] Bombay ... «| Weekly  . ow on Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brih-| 2,000 
: man) ; 40. 


~ 


a Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Hdition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Ce: 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. ; . 
62 ;ALuz ase eve ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... .»»| &. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eco — ove] - 2,900 
. | 
Gusanra’tI, | 
63 | Akhbdr-e-Islam ... .-| Bombay ... »»»| Daily see ...| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
64 | Amrit Mani oee ...| Rajkot “ -»-| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... cot] DEEOER. ae «..| Weekly... ...|Javerbhaéi  Déddbhdi Patel; § Hindu) 1,000 
(Patidar); 389. 
66 | Bharat Jivan ec »-| Bombay... ---| Monthly ... ...| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati BrAhman) ; 36. 
67 | Bombay Samachar oof §=6§ De swe .-»| Daily eee ..-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. | 
68 | Broach Samachar .--| Broach... oo} Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 oe 400 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasaj 1,250 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 
70 | Cutch-Kesari bes »»-| Bombay ... soc]. WWOGEES Sve ...| Damji Ravji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal]} 1,500 
Bania) ; 83. 
71 | Din Mani... ees | Broach oe} =D0e ove veel Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) see eee 200 
p ' 
72 |Garjana ... ee ««-| Ahmedabad sol S00. ove ...| Shankerla4l Nathjibhaéi; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 
73 | Gujarat... ee ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. see ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 7 
74 |Islim Gazette ...  ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. + eee Lbrdhim Daéud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons), 
75 | Kaira Times see ..-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...! Do. eee ..-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
28. 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira vee ee? ove ce Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
77 | Kaéthidw4r and Mahi/ Sddra sii ey eee .».| Motilal Chhotdél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tol4kia Brahman); 45. 
78 | Kathidwar Samachar _...} Ahmedabad ost DO bee ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
79 | Khabardar ses ..-| Bombay ... sccf: LOe ove ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 | Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad cool | Oe ove ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna); 30 _... 5CO 
81 | Loka Mitra © «| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homyi, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
82 | Navsari Patrika ... »o-| Navsari... ...| Weekly - ...| Harivallabhdas Prdnvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... «| Do. oe ee»| Do. ses ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 800 
‘84 | Political Bhomiyo... ..-| Ahmedabad mee) * ons ...| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra ose eel Karachi... .--| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
' Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar os ---| Surat 906 .-| Weekly _... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 pes vie 475. 
87 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad oof Do. ose ...| Hiraél4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Samalochak se «-| Bombay... eee} ari-Monthly ...( Manilal Chhabaéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
89 | Satsang... vin ...| Surat oe occ] WeOkKlY cee ...| Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.) 1,500 
90 | Satya Vakta oss .-| Bombay ... ...-| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
91 | Shakti... ian -+-| Surat wn -| Weekly .. «| Manvantréi Madanrdi Rédyji; Hinduj 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34, 
92 Sourdshtra “ eee Amreli eee eee . Do. eee eee | eceeeee eee 
93 | Surat Akhbar... .-| Baroda =... ccc] - DO. eee .»-] Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Pdérsi; 52 dee 800 
94 | Swadesh Mitr’... «| Karachi... ak ate cee ...| Devkaran ji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
| : 
95 | Udbodhan... a .«-| Abmedabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
; | Bania) ; 22. | 
96 | Vasant. ... oe cos Do. ocel DOs soe .»-| A‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
| LL.B.; Hindu, 
Hinpl. : 
97 | Bhérat... aa .-| Bombay ... ooe| Weekly... .»-| Gaurishankar} Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
: 80. | 
98 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-|; Do vet ocel DOs ose «| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin);| 6,200 
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month. 


Monthly 


Fortnightly 
Weekly 


thrice a 


.| Ramchandra Wasudey Joshi 


Shankrapa omar Basrimara ; Hindu 
fréyan Mutdlik Desai; Hindu 
Bi aishnay Braéhman) ; 86. 

Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


“each 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 42. 

Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu’ 


Gaurishankar Rampras4d ; Hindu (Kanojal 
Brdhinan) ; 44. | 


| 


Damodar Laxuman Upasani ; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50. | 
Démodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 
| 

*| 


Hari Dharmard4j Gandhi; Hindu (VAni) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brdhman) ; 20. 

Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah-! 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khaddilkar ; 
(Chitpa4awan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindy 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 
Bréhman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kd4mat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


ee ope Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
36. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 46. 

S. H. Shéhane; ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdbh- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 

Dattatreya Balvant Pédrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

‘Kaéshinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 26. 
Govind Narayan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brdhman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appaji_ Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 41. 


Krishnaji Prabhakar ~ Khadilkar, 
Hindu ‘(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 86, 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


B.A. ; 


700 


25C 


(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 


Yddav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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Name of Publication. 


Madhukar... . | ..|Belgaum .. | Weekly ... ~...|Jandérdan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu) 16 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 


185 ee ..|Satéra ... sf Do. +s «| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-| 300 
| tha) ; 24. a 


186 _— Vritt ode »--| Wai (Satara) son: De a ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 


187 | Mumbai Vaibhav ---| Bombay ... ».-| Daily oe ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 1,500 
Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 


188 | Mumukshu ee .-.| Poona sed wo] Weekly ace ...| Lakshuman Rdémchandra Pangarkar;) 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


139 | Nasik Vritt sows | Nésik =a. wse], «Do. = ws ~—s«s-| Rangndth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
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140 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ... ..-| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. hs ...| Govind Sakhdrdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 


141 | Prabhat... on .--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... .... Govind Kashinath Chérfforkar, B. A.. 400 ; 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ---| Jalgaon (East Khén-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 y 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


143 | Pragati ... .. «| Kolhdpur... ...) Do. . «.  ...|Bhéu Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain); age 45. 
oe .../ Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 


...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ... ae eee 


144 | Prakdsh ... oe ---| Satara wa a ae 
145 | Pratod _... se ---|Isldmpur ... a DO. we 


146 | Pudhari ... bei .--| Baroda ... nt Bek bee ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


 <. Aominasane Sn aia i. Sheets kt 
A Se 


147 | Rishtrabodh ... | Poona ...  .../Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghundth Bhégvat ... ... = «.. 300 


tat emai 


148 | Rashtrodaya ue. | nol. ve = wool «= DDOOw nee Ss wee] S2 K. Dadmle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 30. 
149 | Samalochak eee -++| Hubli (Dharwar) ... Do. a ...| Trimbak Gurunath Ka4le ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30. 


et 
Oe ee re 


We et men a 


150 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ---| Ratnagiri ... ooo| Weekly _... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. | 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya ... «| Sholdpur ... ...|. ‘Do. vs ea| Madvaléppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu| 500 

sie (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
152 | Sholapur Samachar «| Do, eee sl DOs ii ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 


153 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ooo] SUMMDAW ~ cos coed’ Do, ve ndu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
‘an ...| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
see ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 


154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. a --+| Monthly 
155 | Shri Shahu eco” «= eee Satdra =. ...| Weekly 


Brahman) ; 28. . ag 
156 | Shubh Suchak ... «| Do. ve ee} Do, _ ...| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 
157 | Sitaraye Hind... «| Do. ne ee-| Do. ove «-.| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 f 
madan ; 45. q 


158 | Sudhakar ... eee -+-| Pen (Kolaba) “a IO. ina ...| Nadra4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| | wan Brahman) ; 50. . 
159 | Sudharak ... sian ..-| Poona i ek Do rom ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. - 1,000 


160 | Sumant ... vee ---| Kardd (Satdra) ...! Do, ‘a ...| (1) Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu ( Saraswata 


Brahman) ; 35. 
161 | Vichari_... eee ---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


162 | Vijayee Mahratta... ---| Kolhapur ... | Weekly =... ...| Bhujangrao T.  Gdekwad; Hindu 5CO 
‘ (Maratha) ; 25. 


163 | Vinod  ... o. «| Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 150 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


164 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... _...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni . 700 
| | i Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud yi 
3 : Sdéraswat Brahman). 
165 | Vrittasar... neh e+} Wai (Satara) ---| Weekly... .».| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 a 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. a 
166 | Vydépdri ... .. Poona .. «| Do  ... «| Ndna DéddjiGund; Hindu(Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
‘ man) ; 42. ae 
167 | Warkari ... ... —_...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé 300s * os 
2 | pur). | Brahman) ; 35. | . a 
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Ju 1 Le es e 
ie ee bay ... ven} Weekly at med"Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 460 
% ? | : madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
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eee ah Bombay eee ’ eee! Weekly ese eee Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar eee eee eee 
\\ 
A’ftébi-Sind ...  ...|Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Sh4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 

Sd Khairkhéh ie firseia »»-| LArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. wii ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 

a al (Khatri) ; 35. 
o> 492|Prebhit .. ... _ ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 

ee oe. | ' ‘ 

fs so | 178 | Sind Sudhdér so»  oes| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
! ie ice 174 | Sind Kesari 4. »+«| Shikdérpur (Sind) .../ Do. ws ...| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


43. 


Urpv. 


. 
175. | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay’ ... ..| Weekly... ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
Bi 176 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér | Do. «4. os} Daily ...._~—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 800 
> Sea | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
he Gusara'TI AND Hinpr. 
f 
, 177 | Jain do vec ...| Bombay ... .--| Weekly... .... Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 
pe \ . ! (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
Be. a | 178 | Jain Mitra pes ~ ie: * eee .--| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasad’ Jain... “= see me ae Ke 
Mana'rat anp Ka’NaREsE .| | 
179 | Chandrika .., oe oe} Bagalkot (Bijapur) .) Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
» printed in italics. 
fi sae B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
‘ above list is printed in brackets after the name. 4 «: 
; : C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
Ces ..\\ the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
pe: a : ~~» been™strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
c i ht in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark ovet it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
tie ees D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
fxs propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


ae | | : F 
| ° 
No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. reg 
| | | 
; : : ’ 
| ManraTHt. 
116 Chitramaya Jagat .».| Poona an ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 62, the Editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35. 
Nos. 73, 97, 100, 127, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist, 


The circulation of No. 132 is 500. 


con 72 -3 


, 


Migtns 


Politics and the Public Administration, 


1, Ever since Lord Minto assumed the reins of office. he: hae busied 
himself actively with a large number of important 

_ Appreciation of Lord questions concerning the well-being of the Indian 
rai oe om people, Besides carrying out the well-known Re- 
Apl sists Leia shad Mins. forms in their entirety, His Excellency Lord Minto 
has strained his nerves to do good to the people and 

to advance their interests in various directions. Perhaps in the endeavours to 
improve the condition‘of the Indians Lord Minto may not have been able'to ac- 
complish all that he desired, yet what he has done for them is sufficient 
to mark him out as an upright and sympathetic Viceroy, The term of his 
Viceroyalty is drawing to aclosg and: Lord Kitchener nas been proposed as 
his successor. We fully approve of the choice, as there is nothing we could 
urge against the late Commander-in-Chief personally. During the seven years 
of his regime as Commander-in-Chief Lord Kitchener has acquitted himself 


so well that India would be a gainer if he is selected as successor to Lord 
Minto. 


Z. Mr. Royeppen writing to the Transvaal Leader on the eve of his 
Republication of « letter imprisonment said:—" Sir,—I have been arrested 
from the  Transvaa] 0-day; to-morrow will witness the spectacle of a 
Leader about srievances of colonial-born Indian who knows no home. outside 
Indians in South Africa. South Africa being imprisoned for any period up to 
Gujarati Punch (33), six months, and with perhaps hard labour thrown in, 
17th Apl., Eng. cols. for the crime(?) of venturing to claim his just rights 
and privileges as a British subject in a British colony. It would be well for 
the dominant race to give more consideration to subject races if the sun is 
not to set upon this glorious Empire. The history of the rise and fall of 
Empires is the history of the abandonment of subject races to mental and 
moral self-annihilation during the conqueror’s pursuit after wealth, ease and 
indolence. ‘The festering sore on the fair form of the Empire has appeared 
in the political life, thought and action of this colony so far as regards subject 
races*®and the profound immorality of it has engendered an emphatic re-action 
throughout the length and breadth of the brightest dependency of the British 
Crown-India. Jithere is a manin South Africa, with a trace of pride of 
Empire let him say to the Transvaal which is slowly but surely bringing about 
the disintegration of the Empire: * Thus far shalt thou go and no further,’ if 
he would have the 300 millions to stand ip with him for the King and the 
British Empire.” 


3. In an article translated from one that appeared two years ago in 

The ceuih i“ the Mumukshu, Kavi Tuljashankar Gowrishankar 
Disco Mimane’ festival © Yajnik after considering the Rama Navami holiday 
Shakti (91), 16th Apl. from a religious standpoint, proceeds as under :—Let 
us now examine the question from the political point 

of view. ‘The earth is overspread with the terrorism of the demons headed 
by the many-headed Ravan. Then it assumes the form of the cow and 
takes the gods and the saints with her to the Creator to complain of and 
weep over her woes. Lastly, the Almighty comes down on earth as Rim and 
destroys all the wickedness of the earth. Let us consider these points one’ by 
one. By demons are meant those who interfere with religious sacrifices, 
harass cows and Brahmins and -eat animals alive. Their chief, Ravan, is 
said to have ten mouths. These demons who trouble the earth possess not ‘ten ' 
but thousands of mouths. These mouths are meant for eating only. The 
_demons eating away with numerous mouths the property, the lives 
and the lands of other people are surely a terror to the world. Their 
thirst is unquenchable. Generally people make exception in their greed, 
but these demons want everything for themselves. Their thirst and 
hunger are so strong that even flesh and blood do not satisfy them. 
Their forms are such as to strike terror in the hearts of men ; yet at fimes they 
know how to assume charming forms so that Sita, a goddess as she 
was, could not recognise the demon in the guise of «a golden antelope. When 
such demons begin to devastate the éarth, to harass mild and one people 


ut the peop e ee ag terrified and effeminate. 
- pablic, is tyran Lover by those very. beings who feed 
milk. She. weép: 6 ‘silence. and prays to God. In the 17th 
‘di eas 3¢.this cow owing to the tyranny of the Yavanas in the 
rangzebe. In ordsr to voice her complaints to God, saints like 
ne Then did God come down on earth. The essential, 
beh ant: Hine coming down on earth, are two—the reduction of the earth 
See Fateotince of great oppression and the existence of numerous godly saints 
- -@n it. The only way of escaping froma very miserable condition is to seek 
‘His protection and to aint Him with all the miseries of our country 80 
that He might be moved to pity. If we really wish that we should again attain 
tdmrdjya; that Lord Rama should come down again on earth and save us, 
that not India alone, but also the whole world may obtain all desirable objects, 
Jet us all gird up our loins and hoard up a great store of merit by mhecasanlly 
singing the praises of Rama. 


4. ‘The festival of the birth-day of Rama is a memorial of the 
Excess of tyranny leads halycon days of Indians. It is a festival in honour 
to the rise of national of the national spirit. The. nation had to pass 
deliverers. through a crucial stage before the avatdr of Rama. 
Pudhari (146), 17th Apl. Tbe campaign of murder was abroad then as it is 
ae now, but then the rulers themselves had become murderers as now some of 
as AS us have turned anarchists. The tyranny of Ravan had reached its acme. 
ee Every one had to yield before him. All were won over by his demoniacal 
political policy. Everywhere there were Rakshasas. Everything was meant 
for their enjoyment, and the people had to satisfy themselves on the crumbs 
thrown to them, after the Rakshasas had satiated themselves. Rakshasas 
had brought under their control all the wealth and yield of the land. 
Men, women and children were meant for the servitude, enjoyment and 
satisfaction of Rakshasas. Such a situation had not arisen all of a sudden. 
The tide was gathering force for a long time before Ravan. Narada 
like a wise seer foresaw all this and chose Valmiki, though of a low bigth, as 
his instrument to organise the forces against Ravan. Narada chose him 
because he was straightforward and unswerving though cruel and murderous. 
Narada encouraged Ravan and made him powerful. A question may 
justly be asked as to why the seers first encouraged Rakhasas and then 
og got them destroyed. Those who gant to uplift the motherland first awaken 
| the people to a sense of the surrounding. circumstances and then point. them 
the way out of them. It was Ravan who first made the people feel their own 
position. The whole world was then under the spel! of brutal material wealth. 
People were satisfied easily and had low aspirations. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Shudras had forgotten their legitimate duties. Every nation 
which enjoys peace for along time is subject to many such diseases. People do 
not realise that they have deteriorated from their former position. The national 
heroes come to know it immediately, but people do not listen to them. There- 
fore, the heroes have to swim with the current. It is the prime duty of every 
true-born hero to accomplish his objects indirectly without irritating the people 
and without being caught in the meshes of sedition. What could not have 
been brought about by hundreds of movements was easily accomplished by the 
tyranuy ofa single-handed Ravan. All the castes took up again to their duties. 
Formerly Brahmins hated Kshatriyas and vice versa. But they now joined 
their forces. Gods also favoured their cause. Narada encouraged, it is true, the 
campaign of murder but it was through Rakshasas and he never asked men to 
turn murderers. Otherwise people could have easily murdered Ravan. 
And again the condition at that time was quite deplorable. Owing to adverse 
4 political circumstances, the Indian had degenerated in every possible way. 
a Gods saw that it was impossible for the nation of corpses to produce a hero to 
>. deliver it. They decided that the avatdr of Rama should take place by 
"  —._._ divine power. All the notable persons were under the surveillance of Ravan 
and were useless though powerful. Thefefore they chose an obscure Rishi and 
through him made Dasharatha perform a sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining 

3 sons. Rama was —_ born to Dasharath by aera of gods. 
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*5. Writing on the subject of military training for Indian students the 
Indian Social Reformer says :—‘“ In every country | 
Alleged necessity of & gnd community there will always be found men of’ 
oom Bo wrae for different temperaments. The caste system of India 
Indian Social Reformer WS originally based on this fact. Four main types. 
(1), 24th Apl. of temperament were recognised, the deliberative 
, and literary, the martial and executive, the commer- 
cial and the servile.......... One of the most far-reaching incidents of 
British rule has been the denial of scope to the second group of qualities in 
Indian society. ‘The Indian people have been by British administrators divided 
into a few martial and many unmartial races, and the latter are not even allowed 
to enlist as privates in the army. That all the classes now-a-days called unmartial 
were not always so, is evident from the fact that there were Brahmin and 
Kshatriya generals in the Maratha and Moghul armies. No wonder that, 
with military careers completely closed to them, these classes concentrated 
upon the literary professions. ‘There is now-a-days a crusade against these 
professions, too. If some men had their way, the Indian people would have to be 
only manufacturers or merchants or labourers.......... In every society, which 
is not a mere class, there is room for the thinker and organiser, the statesman 
and the soldier, for the capitalist and the merchant, the artisan and the coolie. 
No people can say to another, “we want you only to be merchants and 
artisans’ and‘ we do not want you to be statesmen or soldiers. So much 
‘as to the theory of the subject. From a practical point of view, the value of 
siving students in schools and colleges a training in military discipline is 
recognised in almost all civilised countries. Even in India, schools for 
English boys have their cadet corps. ‘There is no better way ‘of instilling 
habits of promptitude, smartness and co-operation than military discipline. 
More than anything else, it is such discipline that is, in our opinion, most 
needed for Indian students. Anarchism cannot co-exist with a knowledge of 
the power and efficiency of military organisation........... We would have 
every student given during his school days afew weeks’ training every vear. 
His connection with the school corps must be continued unless he leaves the 
locality, in which case he must join a corps in the place where he goes to. 
A boy, on leaving school or college, must be required to report himself to the 
head-quarters of his or any other company which is linked to his own, and to 
do duty there if he does not in the meanwhile get settled in some employment. 
In this manner, we shall get our young men forming part of a recognised 
organisation which can be utilised as a useful adjunct to the Police force. In 
fact, we would like it to be the heart and core of the Police force........... It 
may. be objected that the universal military training of our youths will bea 
source of great danger to British rule. Our own belief is quite the other way. 
To deny the people all opportunities except that afforded by the desk and the 
counter, the loom and the plough, must lead to a certain explosion of the 
dynamic element in human nature. Lo direct it in safe and useful channels 
will as certainly prevent an explosion.” 


6. Mr. E. A. Wodehouse, late Professor of Philosophy, Deccan 
College, Poora, deserves credit for the able and 

Comments on Mr. EK. A. thoughtful diagnosis of the feeling of unrest prevailing 
Wodehouse’s articleinthe jn India he has made in the Nineteenth Century and 
Nineteenth Bg ne Afi:, for April. The article will help Englishmen 
dh on racia’ teens “to the right understanding of the Indian “problem 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), 0d dispel the misunderstandings caused by the 
92nd Apl. recent anarchical outrages. Mr. Wodehouse 
deserves the thanks of the Indians for his defence 

of them as peaceful and law-abiding citizens and for tracing their recent 
aberrations to the somewhat peculiar influences operating on the minds of 
individuals. We have on our part done our best to turn public opinion into 
healthy channels and to warn the people of the evils that are likely to 
result from the boycott movement by straining the relations between the 
rulers and the ruled. We hope Mr. Wodéhouse's mode of reasoning will 
teach the Indians not to misjudge the motives of their rulers from the rash 
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‘between the rulers and the ruled. 


ogee iderate ac! en. - Disquieting as tho Indian 
i is is, it ng ed n e088 any he ait tackled in the night spirit with 
ay and good-will. Errors committed by the English in respect of 
cial feelings will not be so detrimental to our interests as those 
1 making. Our hope for the future regeneration of India lies in 
6 settlement of the differences between the Hindus and the Muham- 
mo and the complete restoration of the — of Government in our 
ers. 


7, * We have . elsewhere referred to an article in a leading English 
Cotminente on Mr. W.S. magazine in which Mr. HE. A. Wodehouse reminds 


Lilly’s article in the the British public of the danger of forming hasty and 


Fortnightly Review on one-sided opinions on the situation in India, parti- 


modern India. cularly on the attitude of Indians towards Europeans. 


Indian Spectator (8), In another leading magazine Mr. W.S. Lilly makes 
23rd Apl. an onslaught on ‘Babudom’ and the vernacular 
press, which reminds us how very necessary is a warning such as that 
given by Mr. Wodehouse........... The contrast between two such 
Englishmen as Mr. Wodehouse and Mr. Lilly is remarkable. LFoth 
are cultured, both are well informed, and we have no doubt that one has as 
much the good of India and the British Empire at heart as the other. If the 
difference between them is not the result of education, one may ask why the 
difference between the moderate and the extremist schools of Indsan politics 
is attributed to education. Mr. Lilly does not denounce merely a section of 
the educated classes or of the vernacular press: he seems to think that the 


whole educational system is rotten, which necessarily means that its best 


products cannot be what they ought to be, though they may not all join the 
anarchists or talk sedition. Allegations of the kind made by Mr. Lilly are 
resented not merely by the few who may feel that the cap fits them, but by 

many who are led to suspect that the cap is intended for them. When higher 
education is denounced in sweeping terms, even those who would be willing 
to see it improved gradually forget in their resentment the need for reform, 


and cannot muster the patience to think out calmly where improvement may 


be needed and how it may be introduced. Our present object is not to com- 
ment on the particular article, though it is likely to be reproduced in Indian 
newspapers and its contents may be brought to the notice of many readers. 
Attacks on ‘ Babudom’ are becoming rarer and rarer as the critics realise 


their effect upon the much maligned class........... Apart from the legal 


consequences, the expediency of denouncing whole classes of people is now 
generally recognised in this country. But the Government here has no 


control over the press of the United Kingdom, and all it can do to mark its 


disapprobation of an article which may arouse class animosities is to prohibit 
its circulation in the country........... The question, therefore, arises, whether 
Lord Morley may not bring to the notice of the press of the United Kingdom 
the elaborate precautions taken by the Government of India to arrest the 
growth of class animosities in this country, and ask for the patriotic co- 
operation of that press with the aims of the Government by refraining from the 
publication of criticism, which, however well meant, is needlessly offensive to 
large sections of the people.” 


8. Under ‘ Eyes and no eyes’ Mr. W. S. Lilly discusses the question 

of unrest in India in the Fortnightly Review for 

Dnyan Prakdsh (46), April in a bitter partisan spirit characteristic of an 
21st Apl. average Anglo-Indian who has pinned his faith to 
‘martial law and no d—d nonsense’ in dealing with 

India. Mr. Lilly indulges in vile vituperation of the Bengalis, and advocates 
the abolition of English education in India and the introduction of the old- 
fashioned Aryan system of education. It is really to be regretted that Anglo- 
Indians have not yet realised that the Bengalis have been goaded to desperation 
by their own heartless attacks on them in the Press which are in a great 
measure responsible for exciting racial feelings and creating misunderstandings 


| (15 


9%. The history of the world. teaches us that men of : the: stamp of 
A Pee Mazzini are indispensable factors for ail-rourid 
nation? the: seams 8 progress. Mazzini taught the people the meaning of 


Shakti (91), 16th Apl. 


nationalism and led the people to happiness. .Thosé 
nations which have followed his teachings have also 
worked out their salvation. It is the national sentiment that has regenerated 
Turkey, Japan and Persia. ‘The Chinese and the Egyptians are on their way 
to realising the national life. Itis not at all a. matter for wonder that the 
waves of nationalism are being felt in India also. But the question is, can 
India evolve into a nation? A naticn signifies common aims and objects. 
A nation has a common literature. The common ancestors of the Indians 
were the Aryans and even now the pure Aryan blood courses in their veins. 
Is there any Indian who has not assimilated into his veins the teachings of 
the Vedas, the Ramayan and the Mahabharata, in whose heart Shivaji and 
Akbar, Vasishtha and Viswamitra, Kalidas and Shri Krishna have not made 
their home ? Is not all this a common heritage of the Indians? Does any 
foreign nation possess such a priceless treasure? Is not this fertile land of 
Bharat the common property of all Indians? Such thoughts make one feel 
that India can boast of being a nation. It is not necessary that there should 
be but one language in a nation. In the United States not less than 
fourteen languages are current and vet the people are one nation. Still if 
there is one common tongue, the work of national regeneration would be 
hastened. The lesson taught by Turkey is that for evolving a nation one 
common religion is not absolutely essential. But the principle of toleration 
in religion is extremely essential. Still in this matter too a common religion 
would undoubtedly produce miraculous results... The efforts of the Arya 
Samajists to reclaim Christian and Muhammadan converts are creditable as 
these will help in the cause of national regeneration. 


10. Referring to the letter of Mr. Wacha to the Times of India on the 


vital statistics of India, the Kesarz remarks :—Anglo- 
Increasing poverty the Jndian writers allege ‘Indians do not know the value 


cause of the high mortality ¢ open air, light and cleanliness. They have no know- 
prevalent in India. 


ledge of hygiene and physiology. ‘They live in dark, 
— (181), a dirty and crowded houses. Their women suffer much 
in child-birth and many children diein infancy. They should give up all these 
habits and send their women to lying-in hospitals for accouchement.’ We find 
very little truth in all these assertions. We know the value of cleanliness and 
open air. but our utter poverty prevents us from practising what we know. 
Take the vital statistics of any country and you will find that an increasing rate 
of mortality depends entirely on the increasing poverty of the people. In India, 
the question is wholly an economical one. Unless the economical condition 
of India is improved, the rate of mortality will not decrease. One-fifth of the 
people live on half meals. First take measures to give them wholesome food 
in sufficient quantities and provide them with clothing. Then preach to them 
on the value of air, light and lying-in hospitals. Unless what we contend 
for is accomplished the high percentage of deaths by fever and of deaths 
of children in India will not go down, but go on increasing. Those who are 
responsible for the well-being of Indians should. not forget this. 


11. The Times has declared that mere protests will be no longer of 
avail and that those who disapprove of anarchism 

Comments on the should undertake some practical action in the matter. 
ore Wiis se gg on It says that the tears shed by the organisers of 
Kesari (131) Ton, Apl. the protest meetings are mere crocodile tears and it 
has openly charged Indians with the dangerous 

offence of being privy to all intended outrages. We are told that the Nasik 
murder was in the air for four months previous to the outrage and that the 
people of Nasik and the adjoining country knew every detail of it. The very 
idea is so foolish and ridiculous that no close examination of it is necessary. 
If what the Zcmes contends is true, what were the. honest officials of Nasik 
doing? Did they not smell the intended crime? Or did they cotton up their 
. noses so that they may not smell it? Really speaking the Police officials are 
generally more keen about such ways than private individuals. We think 
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Oi: ose nts ‘art ih a the 0: LiDeof only those persons who have 
98:10 I he mel iyo «Ig it. e that the Nasik stench was 
Me Vi soy 00: iy ft the secret andordinary Police being unaware 
wnt d ‘we imagine that those officials knew of the offence | 
1 that in spite. of their knowledge, deliberately closed their 

pe? othe affair and permitted the murder to take placé unconcernedly ? 
a eats . chain bony reasoning adopted by the Times is faulty and if we adopt 
a ee ‘shall. be led to the abovementioned foolish and dangerous conclusion. 

ee and: again why should not what the Times says of the Nasik murder be 
spplied to ordinary crimes? But the Times may argue that what is true 
of ordinary cimes ‘may not be true of political offences and that the Nasik 
outrage was known to the public at large long before it took place. ‘The 
argument of the 72mes thatthe clannish spirit of Maharashtra kept it secret 
ee. . is quite absurd. ‘There is more of disunion than unity amongst Indian 
ae castes. We do not think that the various castes in Nasik would have lost the 
Bey golden opportunity to appease their caste hatred, had they known of the 
intended murder. The Times probably does not know the Indian proverb 
based on experience that‘ the secret which reaches the ears of three persons 
oe loses its secrecy and becomesa public matter’! Thenatural habit of our people 
me of revealing secrets and the expert knack of Government of taking advantage of 
- that tendency has made the position of our society quite insecure. Fathers 
and sons, brothers and sisters are experiencing a sense of distrust for one 
another, and the entire society has come to believe that itis overrun by 
informers. In some cases even insignificant things are reported to Government 
as matters of grave importance. This being the situation, it would be undue 


. credulity to believe that the Nasik outrage formed an exception to the general 
‘rule. 
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12, The London Times in the course of its remarks on the decision in 
Ser the Nasik murder case complains that while Indians 

| eragen GS0), 20th-Apy. are loud in their ieasuasiainen of anarchic crimes, they 
donot co-operate with the Police in tracing the culprits and bringing them. to 
justice. It, therefore, calls upon the people to actively assist the authorities in 

the work of detection. The advice seems to be perfect from the theoretical 
point of view, but the writer does not seem to have realised the difficulties 

that lie. in the way of those who would like to co-operate with the authorities. 

; Many people are inclined to blame the Indian masses for their indifference 
to political matters, But the fact is that the generality of the people in 
India have from time immemorial always-stood aloof from politics. Whether 
anything is saidin favour or against the British Government the ordinary 
rayat is therefore’ not inclined to concern himseli with it. It is, of 

_ course, to the interestof the rayats themselves that they should be 
well inclined towards British rule and that they should take personal 
interest in its well-being. But their ignorance comes in the way of 
their doing so, and it is, therefore, the duty of Government to educate 
ee. them and thus create in them sense of appreciation of the benefits of British 
rule. At present the feeling of thankfulness to the British Government for 
a the numerous blessings the rayats enjoy is to some degree counter- 
balanced by the idea widely ‘circulated by the Brahmins that the present 
poverty of India is due to British rule. In order, therefore, that the masses 
may be freed from these sinister influences, Government should disseminate 
education among them and awaken them to a sense of their own responsi- 
bility by taking them into confidence. The backward classes fuliy realise 
that their welfare is dependent on the permanence of British Rule in 
India and they would be of immense use to Government in eradicating 
sumer from the country if Government would only take measures to 
rotect them from the influence of their enemies. The Kolhapur Darbar 
taken care to create such a party in the State as a check upon 
_Brahmanical influences and the British Government would do well to 
» fake a leaf. out of its book. Loyalty has at present become a bye-word 
Si ie for scorn i in the press and amongst the people and he who dares to start a 
' Movement to check the evil tendencies abroad is hooted at and ridiculed. 
~The suthoritis mostly sympathise with the disloyal class, and many a time 
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loyalists. become the victims of their: displeasure. . The pleaders wield an 
enormous influence in the Deccan, but they would never assist in counteract- 
ing the prevalent Brahmanical influences. The same must be said of the 
landed proprietors and traders. Under the circumstances it requires noble 
courage to openly side with Government. They would thus, it is hoped, 
realise the position of their true friends. pail 


13. Commenting on the Ceylonese demand for representation the Oriental 


Demands of educated Review writes :—‘‘ The bureaucracy stand for the old 
natives in Ceylon for Orderin Ceylon and advance the stalk arguments that 


rights of representation. the people are not ripe for the changes and that the 
Oriental Review (15), masses andthe educated classes have not their sym- 
20th Apl. pathies in common.......... The Governor of Ceylon 


scouted all demands and like a true bureaucrat wrote to Lord Crewe that 


they emanated only from the educated classes, ‘a small minority,’ as he calls - 


it, of the entire population. Sir Henry McCallum’s despatch reads in short 
just as if it were a cutting from some Anglo-Indian paper, so consistently 
and thoroughly opposed he is to demands for greater rights and privileges. 
He is even in favour of the elective principle, but observes that the adoption 
of the elective principle for the selection of members of the Legislative 
Council would inflict upon the bulk of the population a serious injustice and 
would go far to jeopardise their best interests. It is a matter of the deepest 
regret that such an argument should be thought proper to be advanced by 
one of the highest representatives of the Crown. It is a bitter irony indeed 
that the Kuropean communities forming an extremely small minority of the 
population should be accorded more and more rights and privileges even at 
the expense of the indigenous population.” 


14. The new Imperial Legislative Council has finished its first session, 
and it would be advisable to take stock of what 
_—_ on the pro- we have gained by it. We do not think that any- 
ceedings of the Imperial body believes that Lord Morley ’s reforms constitute 
oo Council. the gift of swardjya to Indians. We know that there 
nydn Prakash (46), 
20th Apl. are many who consider these reforms to be hollow 
and who prefer resorting to self-reliant methods. 
They cannot realise the importance of the new era inaugurated by Lords Morley 
and Minto. Lord Morley has laid only the foundation stone of the future 
Indian Parliament. If constitutional progress is to be permanent, every step 
onwards should be carefully considered. ‘Though the reforms may appear to 
some worthless and may not be profitable at the present moment, the seed of 
progress is contained in them. Nobody need be overjoyed or quite downcast, 
in cogitating on these Reforms. The subject requires a careful study. It is 
deplorable that the constitution-of the new Councils has some defects. 
Many of the nominated members are unfit to discharge their duties properly 
or represent the public opinion. But we cannot argue that we have gained 
nothing. Ali the resolutions brought forward by elected members may have 
been lost, but the effect of the discussion will endure. ‘The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale proposed a Commission of inquiry into the heads of expenditure. 
Though the motion has been lost, we learn that Government have ordered a 
Committee to inquire into the same subject. We are given to understand 
that provincial settlements will be reconsidered and that some arrangements 
will be made for providing technical education. The bureaucrats can no longer 
completely disregard the suggestions of the members. As Lord Minto said the 
impregnable wall separating the officials from the representatives of the people 
has broken down. He said that the opinions of non-official members were of 
great service to Government, and that Government looked to their support. 
If they had accepted the suggestions of non-official members, we could have 
plainly seen that Government value their opinions. But there are hopeful 
signs that non-official members will leave their mark on the constitution of the 
Council. We should bring forward the rejected resolutions often and often 
and impel Government to take some action in the matter. This is the secret 
of the constitutional movement. All the present questions will come up for 
discussion at the next sitting of the Council. Weshould bear in mind that a 
struggle is going on between public opinion and bureaucratic resistance 
and determine our policy accordingly. 
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SR Se 
just ston fete attitude taken up’ by 
but it is one ‘thing to exercise discipline 
jo other to impose 80 serious a disability on all 
e Thditen students for the sins of two or three default- 
- ers. By all means, let the Indian students be sub- 
jected to the necessary discipline so that they may 
not bring any discredit to their Alma Mater. But 
to draw sucha glaringly invidious distinction between 
Gallant and student, between a Britisher and an Indian, is not quite just. 
From Matric to B.A. Examination is a wide leap and it will seriously tell 
against Indians wishing to study for the Law in England.......... When a 
student goes to England to keep preliminary terms at the Inns he will be in 
his twenty-third year. But a British student can by that time of life be 
easily called to the Bar........... Moreover, we are not sure whether the pre- 
sent restrictions would exactly bring about the results aimed at, viz., the 
ensuring of the respectability of the students and of their keeping them- 
selves immune from opinions of an undesirable character. It is not when 
they leave these shores that they lose their respectability, but when they enter 
England and associate with men of questionable politics and get infected, 
so that it is in England more than in India lies the danger of their going 
astray. The difference of four years in the age of the law student does not 
make a great difference as to his liability to catch infection. Given the 
surroundings even a B.A. is as likely to fall a victim as a matriculate.......... 
Theteffective remedy would lie in the proper supervision of students while 
keeping terms at the Inns and in the requisition of a proper certificate of 
character from a responsible person in the district the student comes from. 
These two safeguards, we should think, would amply suffice to keep the Indian 
or Colonial students within ‘ respectable’ bounds.” [The Bombay Samdchar 
deplores that the Inns of Court in England should have imposed undue 
restrictions upon Indians seeking to qualify themselves as Barristers, and 
remarks that the new regulations would really mean a hardship to deserving 
Indian youths, at a time when the right of holding the Barristers’ examination 
in India could have béen very profitably extended to this country.| 


16. ‘“ Two recent failures in voicing the public opinion on the part of 

the elected members of both the Bengal Councils are 

Alleged unrepresenta- a striking proof of the unrepresentative character 
tive character of the ofthe Councils under the Reform Scheme. The 


oe Legislative Coun- Government of Eastern Bengal, the reader knows, 


| prohibited three District Conferences and even one 

1th Ape. rene an Social Conference. Just after this injudicious action 
on the part of the Government there came the 

sessions of the Legislative Council of that province. But none of the elected 
members had the sense of duty to put interpellations on the point. The 
inaction of the,elected members of the Councils proves either that they do 
not reflect the sentiments of the province or that they are too timid and 
ignorant of their duties. Where even the elected element of the Council was 
guilty of such negligence, its title to be called representative vanishes. Their 
silence notwithstanding, it was good that the Lieutenant-Governor volunteered 
himself to give the reasons for the suppression of the Conferences. Supposing 
that the reasons which he gave were sufficient to make outa strong case for 
the suppression of the three political Conferences, where is the explanation of 
the suppression of the Social Conference ?......... ‘’urn we now to the other 
Bengal Council. Even at the passing of the Police Bill there only five 


‘members had the courage of conviction to oppose a measure which gave 


arbitrary power to the Police to prohibit and control public meetings, pro- 
cessions and assemblies in Calcutta. Of the five members who voted : against 
the Bill one was our indefatigable patriotic countryman, Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu. A big majority of the elected members—all creatures: of the special 


‘e@lectorates—voted with the Government. The condemnation of the Bill in 


the Council Chamber was not even half so good as it had been outside it, 


which sufficiently proves the absence ofthe better mind of the province in 


the Council.” 


17. Under the Reform Scheme Bengal. will also. get an Executive 
Council shortly, and the Muhammadans of India.are 
ae. vem Pro My ~~ waiting with expectant eyes to see whether a Hindu 
appointed on the Bengal ° ® Muhammadan is going to be appointed to the 
Weteativs Cocndll. seat reserved for Indians. All the three appoint- 
Al-Hagq (54), 6th Apt. ments on the Executive Councils, viz, on the 
: Imperial Executive Council and the Executive 
Councils of Bombay and Madras, have been given to members of the Hindu 
Community, and none has so far been bestowed on a Muhammadan. This 
is certainly a slur on the Muhammadan community as a whole, and such a 
policy on the part of the Government has naturally resulted in considerable 
dissatisfaction in Muhammadan circles. Surely such total exclusion of 
Muhammadans from Executive Councils cannot imply that they have no 
capacity for working as members of those bodies. Nor is the work of 
Executive Councils more extensive and complex than that of Legislative 
Councils, and Muhammadans who have proved themselves to be eminently 
fitted for the membership of the latter cannot be reasonably debarred from the 
former. Muhammadans have been entrusted with some of the highest 
administrative and judicial offices in the British Empire which they have 
held with conspicuous success ; it cannot, therefore, be maintained that they 
are not competent enough to work on the Executive Councils of the Viceroy 
and the Provincial Governors. Of the three Hindus newly chosen for the 
appointments on the various Executive Councils, the Honourable Mr. 8. P. 
Sinha is no doubt endowed with great natural ability, and the appointment 
could not have been conferred on a more deserving person. But the 
same could not be affirmed of the two other members; at _ least, 
the Maharaja of Bobbili’s appointment has been a very unhappy 
Wibisssarccxs We do not, however, grudge that all the three appointments have 
fallen to the lot of Hindus; we only desire that the remaining appointment of 
an Indian member on the Bengal Executive Council, which is shorly to be 
formed, should be conferred on a Muhammadan. ° For if Muhammadans 
do not get their due share in this most important feature of the Reform 
Scheme, they will have cause for legitimate complaint, and the situation 
will be very humiliating for them. A policy which denies the Muhammadan 
equal importance with the Hindu community can never meet with general 
approval. -Muhammadan feeling is very keen on the subject, and it 
will be unfair to ignore their claim altogether. 


18. The prohibition of the District Conferences of Mymensingh, Barisal 

and Haridpur in Bengal illustrates how the subordi- 

Comments on the pro- nate officials use their powers. It is to be regretted 
hibition of the District that their action is approved by their superiors. 
Conferences in Senge. These Conferences l t iterat 

Prakdsh (144), 29th were merely going to reiterate 
Apl. certain resolutions passed by the Congress and other 

Conferences, and we see no reason why they should 

have been prohibited as likely to excite race hatred. It will not be an 

exaggeration to say that such high-handed actions on the part of Government 


tend to lessen the confidence of the people in their measures. 


*19. ‘‘ Lately rumecurs have been in the air of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State contemplating the 
Alleged probable re- yemodelling, if not the rescinding, of the Partition of 
modelling of the Bengal Bengal. It has been assumed in many quarters 
a pa Hind that though considérations of prestige may prove an 
aiser-i-Hin (36), a: 
24th Apl., Eng. cols. eternal bar to Lord Morley undoing the Partition, 
he would not be averse to re-opening the question 
and re-adjusting it 1n accordance with the popular wishes. Among the many 
alternatives proposed in regard to the matter, that of reuniting the sundered 
province under a Governor and Executive Council has been the most popular, 
and it is felt by many that the Partition has not as yet become so 
sacrosanct as to forbid all hopes of a sympathetic and far-sighted Secretary of 
State undertaking to reopen the question, - Of course, it has to be admitted 
that by their thoughtless agitation, the Bengali press and politicians have 
made it extremely difficult for the Government to receive it; and that 
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“Lord ‘Mor orley: himself as- to his 
“the: matter ‘does not give much. hope of 
ould 2 7 fulfilled in the near future. Still that 

uld despair of her wishes being carried out; 
msn fil y and ‘Lord Minto are not likely to be deterred 
1enta ace oad Rotisidertloni from doing what statesmanship 

d for the sisbareak and welfare of the people may dictate.” 
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SO eae The idea of giving a farewell entertainment to Sir Pherozeshah on 
. ae ) the eve of his departure to England to enjoy, for the 
OR aa Comments on thepublic period of a year’ or so, the rest from strenuous work 
Pap entertainment given to which he so much needs, was happily conceived and 
Sir P. oe pote Ath Av} successfully carried out. The record of public work 
ocala: ' aa 39). such as he has done during the past forty years is 
a 24th Apl. Whg. cols.; Unique in the history of the city of Bombay and even 
” Sse Rdst Goftdr (41), 24th that of India. Sir Pherozeshah’s public career is 
ae Apl., Eng. cols. intimately bound up with the life and growth of the 
Bombay Corporation, the University and the Legis- 
lative Council and he has ever been the foremost of our political leaders, our 
oracle, our guide and our friend.......... The gathering of prominent ladies 
and gentlemen which met in the Princess Mary Victoria Gymkhana on Monday 
last to show their appreciation of his services to the public, was symbolic of 
the high regard in which he is held by all classes and communities in Bom- 
oe bay. As Sir Pherozeshah himself saidin replying to the speech of the 
* Honourable Mr. Armstrong, his invaluable services to the Corporation have 
a been to him a labour of love, and he has served that body with a devotion 
almost religious in its intensity and steadiness and without a parallel in the 
, history of self-government in India.” [The Pdrst writes:—‘‘The reception 
= held at the Ladies’ Gymkhana in honour of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was a 
a . fitting tribute to the worth of one who in unselfish labour for his country 
a and more particularly for his city has been exceeded by no man living in 
< India to-day. The assembly was representative of the cosmopolitan interests 
aa ; whose diverse needs and ambitions it has been Sir Pherozeshah’s life-work 
ee to mould into a corporate whole under a system of self-government which, it 
may be, is a microcosm of the greater synthesis to come.” The Rdst Goftdr 
writes :—‘‘ Sir Pherozeshah has left abundant traces of splendid work in the 
many and various departments of public life in which he has served, always 
» .. 4ndelibly unplanting his strong individuality in whatever direction he has 
rendered services. ’’| 


21. A large and influential gathering was held, last Monday, at the 
Princess Gymkhana in honour of Sir Pherozeshah 

Be Bombay Samdchdr (67), MM, Mehta, the universally recognised leader of the 
eC Zist wy here hugh ores Bombay public, who is proceeding to England on a 
Bo oad ee (35) Dad i short holiday. The fact that it was not only attended 
ae ' ‘but organised by those who held views diametrically 
opposed to those of Sir P. M. Mehta on certain important public questions 
clearly proves the high admiration and respect he commands. The Honour- 
able Mr. Armstrong did but right in highly eulogising his public services 
of more than 40 years. By reason of his intimate knowledge of public 
a ' questions, Sir Phirozeshah has from the very first occupied the first 
oe place in the Corporation, the University andthe Legislative Council. The 
—— Corporation in which he has sat since the seventies of the last century 
owes its present position principally to him, and it would not be much to 
say that it will not find its path so smooth as at present during his 
absence. In the University, too, he has always been looked upon as its leader, 
-andin every important matter the Senate has always deemed it wise to act 
>" —._ - gecording to his advice. Since 1892 he has been a member of the Legislative 
"~~ Council; and his services there in the cause of the public are so well known 
Bea that it is hardly necessary to recapitulate them here. In the Indian National 
Congress which at a critical moment he. saved from a cruel and premature 
"=< death at the hands of the Extremists his services have been of sterling value 
ae and one cannot too much commend his foresight in freeing the Congress 
fi a es ™~. 


paar, od 


altogether of the Extremistic influence. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar 
remarks. The Sdn Vartamdn also eulogises the public services of Sir 
-Pherozeshah in a very high strain.| a 


a 
ae?) é. 


*22. ‘“‘ The farewell entertainment given to Sir P. M. Mehta at Bombay 
Mahratta (18), 24th °° Wednesday ‘Tast-is bound to win the approval of 
Apl hundreds of his admirers scattered throughout the 
: up-country. And many of them, we are sure, would 
have willingly participated in the movement had it not been confined to 

. the metropolis. Sir Pherozeshah stands to them as an embodiment of some 
of the best traditions of public life in this Presidency........... To him, next 
to the late Rao Saheb Mandlik, is due the credit of having created for the 
city of Bombay traditions of dignity, fearlessness, strength of purpose and 
courage of conviction so far as the relations with Government are concerned.. 
Among his own men throughout the Presidency, he was destined ever to be a 
leader ; and though of late he often proved himself headstrong, obstinate and 
autocratic, well, we are also prepared to admit that had it not been for these 
very qualitics he would not have been able to maintain his position as a leader. 
It is possible that opinions may differ as to the wisdom of some of Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s utterances and actions in regard to the Congress politics during recent {6 | 
years, and we shall not be stating the truth if wé say that he has enjoyed an ae 
undiminished measure of popularity to this day among officials aud non- ie 
officials. But wé all admire him for the very reason that he has not cared li : 
whether he was popular or unpopular.” | 


*23. Mr. V. G. Javadekar writes to the Mahrdtta from Amalner ti 

| (Khandesh) :—* The present not being a proper time | 
Comments on the Gov- to discuss the propriety or impropriety of the several 1 
ernment Kesolution re (Government Resclutions under the New Press Act,one 3 


the forfeiture of certain ;, 
alias dialled iia als: idl following another in rapid succession, I do not wish to 


| 
Mahrdtta (13), 24th tread that delicate ground. However, taking the latest | 


Apl. Government Resolution under the New Act as it is, 
it would be pertinent to point out certain drawbacks | 
in it. The Government Resolution declares thirty-one publications mention- 
ed therein as forfeited to His Majesty in addition to those already so declared 
by its predecessors. ‘I'he names of all the publications have been given in 
English. Ii order to facilitate enforcement of the Government Resolutions, 
and in order that the public generally may have a clear understanding as to 1} 
the possessions they are to part with, firstly, the names of all the non-English | 
publications with names of their authors ought to have been given as they : 
appear in the originals, and then their English renderings within brackets for 1 
the information of the people at large. Any Police Officer is authorised to seize i 
any of these publications wherever found. There would be many a | 
Police Officer wha has never come across some at least of the several publica- " 
tions, nay even the very names of some of them would never have crossed a) 
his ears. So then a question naturally follows as to whois to render these 1: 
English names into their vernacular equivalents for them and what guarantee 
there is that they will be correctly rendered. It must be distinctly stated 
whether the original is in Marathi, Gujarati or any other Itnguage. ‘To take 
a concrete instance, the Government Resolution declares a magazine entitled 
Swardj as forfeited to His Majesty. It does not even ‘say which Swardj, 
whether the one edited by Babu Bepin Chandra Pal or by anybody else. 
Of course, Government are omniscient and their sources of information 
and knowledge are manifold. But what are the general public to under- 
stand thereby? ‘There may be a Gujarati, a Hindi or a Urdu ‘Magazine of 
the same name. ‘As there is to be an actual seizure of property, one would 
naturally expect an identification of the same as complete as possible ; and 
the description as clear and definite as it could be. In fairness to the public 
and forthe purpose of affording Government officers proper facilities for — “i 
discharging their duties under the New Act, I hope Government will be pleased ae 
to make themselves more clear. This question apart, thanks to the diligence os 
of the Amalner authorities who put the Resolution immediately into operation 
and scarcely allowed the very ink it was written with to dry, the very 
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zee! was to hand, Mr. Jagalpure, 

She Second Clas ‘agistrates of Amatner, purporting to. 

of © , ig seaeoh warrants. . Hochoso to give. my 
yar ny Saar 


searched; next in order came,the Victoria 
l- th n followed the turn of the ‘Iilak Free Reading 
far about the searches made. Next. about the 
esearch warrants issued by a Second Class Magistrate. In 
_. . §s8UIng sew 1 warrants Magistrates éverywhere are. likely to be led away 
ae ee chy ‘th ‘words ‘any Magistrate’ in section 12 of the Act. But they 


od 


ea znot bal the same time afford to lose sight of the definition of the word’ 
oe ed rate ‘given by section 2 which says unless there is anything repugnant 

“athe seitiject of context, . Magistrate ’ means ‘a District Magistrate or Chief 

i rs i Magistrate.’ Here arises a question of interpretation of statutes 

and for the safety of the Magistracy lower in rank to District and Chief Pre- 
sidency Magistrates, will Government be pleased to move their Legal 
Remembrancer to give an authoritative opinion on the matter, with a view to 
remove an ambiguity created by the statute and thus clear the doubts as to 
the powers of the lower Magistracy under the Act ?” 


24. For the past two years almost every week we have been hearing of 
one repressive measure or another being resorted to by 
, ; Government. Either editors are prosecuted on a 
Ramee Conde 200m Ap charge of sedition or some new harsh Act is put on the 
statute book or presses are forfeited and securities 
called for from proprietors of old newspapers when making fresh declarations. 
The order of the Bombay Government prohibiting some thirty publications is 
one of the series of the repressive acts of Government. The Bombay Govern- 
ment seem to be more active in taking such measures. Of the thirty publica- 
tions we can say something only about five of them as they are published in the 
country. It is surprising to find among them Mr. Pangarkar’s Ramdas and 
Mr. Bhopatkar’s translation of Lala Lajpat Rai’s story of his deportation. If 
‘these are deemed objectionable, why were they not proceeded against at the 
time of their publication? Such steps are neither of any advantage to 
Government nor to the people. Ifthe Marathi translation of Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
story is adjudged to be seditious, how is it that the original has not been found 
vo. tgs tog ? ‘The old essay of the late Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar on the 
state of our country is one of the prohibited publications. For years past it 
ae has been read by the people and nothing undesirable has been found in it. 
Are not such orders open to objection ? 


oe ae 


*295. ‘ During the last few weeks there has been more than one case of a 
local administration prohibiting in its territories some 
Comments on the report- newspaper or other published outside British India. 
a ed prohibition of the India ‘The latest and, in some respétts, the most important 
“a feces Ge by the East instance is the reported prohibition of India, the 
Re ngal Government. : 
esi: Indian Social Reformer ‘London journal published on behalf of the National 
(7), 24th Apl. , Congress, by the East Bengal Government. In the 
absence of any details, it would be unfair to com- 
| ment upon the step, but, of course, the East Bengal Government knows that 
_ its action will be challenged. [4 should at least have communicated with the 
5 leaders of the Congress before acting as it has done. We shali probably have 
something more to say on the matter in a subsequent issue. What we wish 
to point out now is that the independent and individual action of local Gov- 
‘ernments in prohibiting particular journals threatens to lead to much 
confusion and hardship. Take the case of India. The paper is widely 
distributed in all provinces. Many Indians read it or, at any rate, subscribe 
_ #0. it, and it is a ridiculous anomaly that it should become suddenly an offence 
‘to have copies of the paper ata particular point of the railway line. The 
‘power of prohibition will have to be exercised by the Government of India if 
ee a to be some method and aystem agd, we may add, more deliberation in 
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26. “ There has been consternation asnong the owners of bungalow | 
obey landed: property \-gerierally- on- the Malabar Hill, for 

Comments on the meu Government have issued a notice to: the major ty. of 
bay High Court's decision them that they wish to resume their land for ‘ public 


- vl ee erie pn purposes.’ Of course, such notice has been served only 


on those who had their original lease of land from 
the Malabis rconkinamree:§ Government on the condition that it could be 
20th Apl. resumed for public purposes. ‘The Government is, 

therefore, justified in resuming land leased on 
these conditions. But the question is whether the purpose. for which 
Government have embarked on the land resumption campaign at present is one 
which can be rightly called ‘a public purnose.’ The present purpose is, as 
everyone well knows, allocating residences to Government officials and this 
can never by any stretch of meaning be called a public purpose.......... A test 
case on this point was brought by Government against Miss Petit and we are 
sorry that the High Court has judged i in favour of the plaintiff. Mr. Inverarity, 
the able counsel for the defendant, conclusively showed how it was not the 
costly living of Bombay which was a drain on the purses of officials, but the 
Dame Fashion to which officials and the ladies of their family were many times 
subservient slaves. The Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh drew the attention 
of Government at the last sitting of the Bombay Legislative Council to 
the injustice of saddling the revenues with the rents of officials. It 
is indeed unjust that the public should bear the burden of the high style 
of living of officials. The matter becomes the more unjust when to provide 
bungalows for such officials, Government have to resort to the Land’ 
Acquisition Act and to twist the meaning of ‘public purpose.’ Govern- 
ment cannot be sufficiently cautioned against the adopting of such a procedure 
as it will appear most galling to landed proprietors to, part with their land, 
valued so highly and fetching such a good rental for the so-called public purpose 
of providing accommodation for officials. There is also another aspect of 
the question. ‘There is an impression prevalent in the public that the Malabar 
Hill is wanted to be converted into a preserve for *‘ Kuropeans only.’ This 
impression will be strengthened by the policy adopted by Government. The 
matter is one which ought not to be allowed to rest here but ought to be agitated 
in Parliament and in our Legislative Council till redress is obtained.” 


*27. “The case against Bhdi Parmdanand of Lahore, terminated last 
week after a remarkably prolonged hearing. The 

Comments on the special Magistrate, Mr. Harrison, decided the case 
decision in the Bhai against the accused and ordered him to execute a 
Parmanand case at bond of five securities for Rs. $,000 for good 
sia Nc (13), 24th behaviour or to undergo a sentence of simple 
Apl. imprisonment for three years. A great mass of 
evidence. was adduced for as well as against the 

accused; and for various reasons the collective effect has been very 
puzzling. A large number of highly respectable men testified that Bhai 


Parmanand was usually not given to politics and that he was essentially a 


peaceful religious worker under the banner of the Arya Samaéj. On the other 


hand, there was the copy of the bomb-manual found in the box of the accused, 
though we have to take the fact of the discovery of the manual along with the 
contention of a careful advocate like Lala Durgadas that the harmful docu- 
ment was putin its place by the Police. The lesson of the case, however, is 
obvious. Men earnestly devoted to religion must beware of the harm done by 
a ramification of their publics activities, and religion and practical politics 
deserve, in the interest of both, to be kept sacredly separate. ”’ 


28. The Bombay Samdchdr approves of the Resolution of Government 
| declaring that they and not the Municipality will 
Comments on the bear the cost of the officer appointed to report on 
appointment of a special Malaria, The paper is of opinion that the field 
officer by Government of the inquiry of the special officer is too limited. 
investigate the causes 0 It observes with regret that the suggestion to close 
Malaria in Bombay. 

Bombay Samdchdr (67), wells and tanks has not been well received by the 
20th Apl. people. It suggesta that the hands of the officer 


and the Health Department should be strengthened 
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gence pf. wells. and tanks in seis: homeo, 00. Vhs 
Trust & dt , i Rall itwaye 6 an Pree lites unoccupied 
| a he aoa: of aria. It points to the Gowalia 
ir. ta an ake owned t he R ways as having been the cause 
n tk pe localities. The paper hopes that 
- Government will p ig the inquiry irrespective of the expenditure. 
Cee ae Tica orton of the Provincial Budget i in the local Council, the 
Honourable member in charge of Bombay’s finances 
re- made prominent mention of the fact that the cost of 
: cents 2] Govern administration had increased appreciably of late 
‘i ia, SSPE 4 a ge, ER of official experts 
i were appointed, some valuable suggestions may 
igo: om a oe be forthcoming for confining within due limits 
| the energy of the great spending departments of 
Goveinment gs also to reduce the number of superfluities in men and mate- 
tial here and there. It is hardly possible for the outsider to offer anything but 
timid suggestions, and yet it does seem as if the scissors may well be applied 
with advantage i in a few diréctions. Government may begin with small econo- 
mies and require the Judicial Departmert, for instance, to reduce some of 
the items in its budget. If we had charge of the judicial portfolio, we would 
have requested the High Court to discontinue the practiceof deputing annually 
one of the Judges to do inspection work, which unappreciating critics are 
‘ unkind enough to call a cold season picnic and the net result of which so far 
_as the public are concerned, is an imposing array of resolutions passed at 
judicial conferences. Does not also the office of the Inspecting Subordinate 
) Judge serve amore ornamental than useful purpose? It is an open secret 
ee | that some of the subordinate Courts (and afew District Courts also) are con! 
me | ‘fronted with the difficulty of filling up their working hours with work, espe- 
_Cially since the application of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act to Gujarat, 
and we suggest that some of these gentlemen may be relieved of the tedium 
of kicking their heels in idleness. We are aware, of course, that half-hearted 
attempts have been made to effect economy where possible, but the spirit of 
Pe freemasonry is generally so strong among the departments of Government, 
a that it is very difficult to secure satisfactory evidence about the necessity of 
i curtailment or cordial co-operation in bleeding bloated offices.......... We 
believe Government would get astonishing results if they care to compare the 
| work done by the Revenue Department and their leisurely judicial colleagues. 
a lt is not, of course, the Judicial Department alone that has aclaim to be 
laid on the sacrificial altar. Of recent years certain departments have 
sprung into existence and into the undisguised favour of Government, much 
to the chagrin of the ordinary kicked about revenue official. Who ever heard 
till Lord Reay’s regime of the Director of Land Records and Agriculture ? 
The Director of Agriculture is doing useful work no doubt, but is the result 
ae commensurate with the cost? And what about the Director of Land 
i ~ Records and the various Superintendents under him? Are all of them 
; really indispensable? We say nothing about the Customs Department 
because that is an ‘Imperial’ department with ‘Imperial’ tendencies to 
live and multiply which only the Imperial Government may check. To 
descend to humbler levels. Cannot the Education Department do with a 
by smaller- number of Deputy Inspectors? Is not the Government Central 
: Press a superfiuity if the work can be done more cheaply by contract at any 
Bat of the great printing presses in Bombay? Is the Superintendent of 
Ra: Stationery always able to check the increasing consumption of Stationery in 
- Government offices? Cannot touring and ever increasing travelling allow- 
ance bills be curtailed ?” 


30. The Truth in a recent issue stated that a pensioned Police officer 
: in England was found to have left behind a consider- 
corruption in able fortune. Such phenomenaare not quite unknown 
1, Gi — Of in India also. Persons employed in the Police or 
4 overn the Customs and some other departments, though 
Indu — /Prakdsh (123), 
imate drawing only moderate salaries, are seen living in a 
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He WEB RNGE® h.. splendid fashion and at the same time bequeath 
| gm mnsive estates to their: children. This state of things naturally pete 
> @-demora. ne ¢ afinat on the minds of honest people 


_ Musdfir (56), 16th Apl., 


Eng, cols Secretary on their staff in addition, of course, to the 


Kuropean Secretary. Since many years past Indian 


orderlies attend upon, and guard the sacred person of, His Majesty himself. 


It cannot, therefore, be said with any show of reason that an Indian Private 
Secretary on the staff of the Viceroy or any of the Provincial rulers would 
prove an innovation calculated to jeopardise the interests of good or effective 
administration. An innovation it would no doubt be, but one which 
is sure to be welcomed, and appreciated by the entire population of this vast 
empire as a direct and clear evidence of the confidence of the rulers. At the 
same time it cannot possibly lead to any weakening of the administration or 
interference with the rights and privileges of the ruling class.” 


82. The Akhbdr-e-Islam complains that Government have not recognised 
cot Muhammadan claims while making the acting 
Adverse criticism on the 


appointment of Mr. Bha- ®Ppointment of the Fourth Presidency Magistrate, 


bha as acting Fourth but hopes that in future Government will do justice 
Presidency Magistrate, 


Bombay. to Muhammadans. It adds that the appointment 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (63), of Mr. Bhabha has not given satisfaction to the 
18th Apl. maui 


33. In its issue of the 16th instant the Shakti 


Publication of a Gujarati 


translation of an article publishes a Gujarati translation of the second article 
from the Kesarz on the 


ray movement 12 inthe Kesari on the political movement in Hgypt 


Shakti (91), 16th Apl. 3 
(vide paragraph 23 of W. R. No. 12 of 1910). 


34. ‘The Collector of Poona deserves the thanks of the Temperance 
workers in the District for discontinuing two liquor- 

Temperance in the shops in the Wadgaon Taluka since the beginning of 
Poona District. the new financial year. The step, we believe, was 
Mahrdatta (13), 24th oi f hi b: “nd hier al 
Apl. ; Kesari (131), 19th aken O 1S OwnhH motion inaependcently 0 any 
Apl. recommendation by the Temperance Association. 
But much, we believe, yet remains to be done by 

way of giving effect to the assurances of Government as well as to the 
well-reasoned recommendations of the Poona ‘'emperance Association, 
based in certain cases on formally ascertained opinion of the residents 
of the areas served by certain liquor-shops. On the other hand, there is 
the question of the sudden rise of the Abkari revenue for the new year by 
about forty thousand rupees for Poona District alone which certainly affords 
food for serious reflection. We wish the Collector had considered the 
advisability of convening a meeting of the Local Committee before the 
auctions were held towards the end of March last. Here is a Committee 
having an official character and having. upon it also certain representatives 
of the people. And decisions arrived at in such a Committee, aftér full 
discussion, are likely to remove much of the ground for the usual complaint 
as to the number and the location of the liquor-shops in the district.” 
[The Kesari writes:—Though the Poona Temperance Association had not 
requested Government to discontinue these two liquor-shops, we think Sir 
Bhalchandra had complained about the location of four liquor-shops near 
about Lonavala and Karla, preying on our people addicted to drink. It is, 
however, possible that the Collector of Poona may have closed the shops on 
his own move. And if.so, we gladly give him the credit for it. We have not 
with us the exact statistics of the sale of liquor of these shops.. But we think 
it was very little. We hope the Collector of Poona will now, as opportunities 
arise, close the shops suggested by the Poona Temperance Association, 
People feel glad if the bureaucrats do something of their own accord, beneficial 
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31. “It has been admitted on all hands that the rulers should. be atanele: 
g ti for the imtouch with the ruled and that the relations between 

sotitmnenit of Indian the two classes should be sincerely frank and 
Crivate Secretaries tothe intimate. With this~admitted objective in view 
Viceroy and the Provin- we beg to propose that the Viceroy and the Provin- 
cial Governors. cial rulers should each have an Indian Private 
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means on not. Lie successful means 
agit ite fay which is after alla trying affair when the 
etful of their duty. We hope the Collector of Poona 
tt “he gge 8 of tha Poona Temperance Association and not 
lsregard the eC “ye are made by a ‘body of agitators.’ (Here the 
r goes or oe the measures adopted’ in China and Canada to put 
6 opium habit and says) :—It is plain that the Chinese and Canadian 
» . . Sovernmen ts do not feel any regard for the ‘liberty of smoking opium ’ as our 
a i Government do for the ‘freedom of drink’ of their rayats. The 
ae ; Samer put down forcibly the opium vice which has not been regarded as a sin 
by their religion and which has become ‘respectable’ as it is handed down 
‘from generations. It is the misfortune of India that the excuse of ‘freedom 
of drink ’ should be trotted out in a country in which drinking is a new vice 


and is condethned as asin. But is it not alsoa disgrace to the Christian 
rulers ?] 


35. Some Muhammadan pilgrims publish the following complaint in the 

Alleged hardships of Akbhdr-e-Islém:—The 8. 8. [sldmz of the Mogul Co. 
pilgrims returning from started with 950 passengers from Jeddah on the 8th 
Jeddah. March. The boat had to be repaired just when it was 
Akhbér-e-Islam (63), out of the harbour. This caused a delay of one full day. 

20th and 22nd Apl. Six days afterwards it reached Aden. After voyaging 

for the next two days, the boat began fearfully rolling to the intense suffering of 

the passengers on board. Another boat came to the relief, but the thought- 

less captain of the Jsldmi refused the help. It was then decided to 

put back to Aden where the ship had to wait for six or seven days for 

: repairs. The condition of the 950 passengers passing through all the 
hardships in the Aden: harbour can well be imagined. The boat reached 
Bombay. 11 days after it started from Aden during which time the passen- 

gers had to put up with indescribable hardships. About 45 of the passengers 
died on the steamer. The deaths were caused by the unhealthy food,’ 
water and surroundings. Will not Government or the Muhammadan members 
i of the Haj Committee come to the rescue of the poor hajis? (‘The paper in 
a its issue of the 22nd instant characterises the above as a heart-rending com- 

plaint and hopes that those concerned will try to bring to book the parties. | 


36. “There is a strong rumour that Mr. Baker, the popular Collector 
ae of Larkana, is shortly to proceed on long leave 
Appreciation of the and that Mf. Sale, the Collector of Hyderabad, suc- 
_ services of Mr. Baker as ¢eeds him. Mr. Baker has been amongst us for a 


a ian of Larkana pretty long time and his entire administration seems 
is Sind Patrika (57), 16th %° have been throughout successful. His ever in- 
Apl., Eng. cols. creasing solicitude to consult public opinion in 


‘matters of general welfare could not fail to win for 
him the hearts of those entrusted to his care. His meritorious services to 
the Temperance cause will remain ever fresh in the hearts of all. In short, 
he leaves behind him a rich record of service which will ever be cherished 
with high esteem and regard.” 


. Legislation. 


37. Referring to the reply given by the Honourable Mr. Robertson 

to the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy’s interpellation re 

Pe , __ Alleged need of amend- Pyblic Companies at the last meeting of the Im- 
gett a iudisn Companies perial Legislative Council, the Praja Bandhu enters 
es Praja Bandhu (40) into a lengthy discussion on the necessity of an 
a 17th Apl. ’ early amendment of the Indian Companies Act, 
Peek | It differentiates between the Indian and the English 

- law on the subject, and endeavours to show how the Indian Act fails 
to protect the Indian people from the frauds of the promoters of bogus 

C0 ies. The paper regrets that with the economic and industrial 
nent of India the Act should nét have been amended so long and 
'. suggests that as in England, Government should reserve power to themselves 
— - to wa ch the floating of every. Company from the very day its prospectus 
-. is ,issued, and that ample safeguards should be provided against the 
of accounts by the Directors for defrauding share-holders. 
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of the Government of India in this direction, no unnecessary delay : 
would occur in amending the Act witha view to protect the interest of 
the credulous public. 


a 


Education, . 


38. ‘“ Lord Morley seems already half inclined to appoint a Royal Com. 
mission to inquire into the educational system of 
Comments on the pro- J[ndia and its results........... Now that the reforms 


dogs Fagin ot mga are launched forth and the Decentralisation Commis- 


Indian Spectator (8), sion is nearly forgotten, the appointment of a Royal 
23rd Apl. Commission on education will give rise to no 
complications. ‘T’hat the Government has never 
allowed the subject to slip out of its mind, we can easily believe: our young 
patriots will not allow the subject to be forgotten........ -. While moral 
education would come well to the front in an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission, several other questions will no doubt be pressed upon its 
attention. Of late many people have asked whether it is necessary to compel 
Indian students to go to Kurope or America for any sort of education, and 
whether it would not be expedient for more reasons than one to provide in 
their own country all the education that they may require. This may be 
difficult in the case of technical instruction. It ought to be quite possible in 
the matter of legal education and such training as is required for the Civil 
Service.” 


*39. ‘The reply which the Under Secretary for India gave on behalf 
of Lord Morley to the question put by Sir Philip 
Indian Social Reformer Magnus is an encouraging sign. We do not know 
(7), 29th Apl. what prompted the question and we do not really 
care. We are confident that the only result of an 
independent and impartial enquiry, whether conducted by a Royal Com- 
mission or committee of experts, will be to reveal the utter inadequacy of 
existing arrangements to provide Indian students with a really high standard 
of education. People who build upon generalisations regarding the over- 
production of graduates and other educational offences will experience a rude 
awakening as the result of an open investigation. The only thing that is 
dangerous is secret proceedings conducted in the recesses of a departmental 
bureau beyond reach of the light of day. Our educational system will be all the 
better for an occasional investigation by outside experts. We are, therefore, 
glad that Lord Morley holds that the necessity for an improved system of 
education in India demands: urgent recognition and that he recognises the 
probable advantage of appointing a Commission or committee to consider the 
subject. ‘he end in view, in our opinion, should be to make India self- 
contained as regards her highest educational requirements. It should not be 
necessary for a student to travel to and spend several years in a foreign 
country in order to acquire a high professional qualification in any line. We 
may hope that in any Commission that may be appointed Indian opinion 
will be sufficiently represented.” 


40. “The discussion at the Educational Conference shows what 
: important rdle the teacher plays in the moral 
Comments on the pro- education .of youths.......... If such a training 


ceedings of the Educa- should bear fruit, the first object which every 


re Agia held nN gducationist should bear in view would be to 


Rdst *Goftar (41), 17th raise the status of the teacher.......... Bué the 
Apl., Eng. cols. salary which the average teacher gets is so very 
meagre that it would be futile to expect such paltry 

remuneration to draw men of suitable calibre to the schools. When he is so 
shabbily paid, he naturally attributes his poverty to the employers who pay 


him for his services, and is himself grievously displeased and discontented, 


A man smarting under a strong sense. of injustice cannot be supposed to 


nie oe 


In conclusion the. paper hopes that in view of the enlarged responsibilities : 
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each fr ini: o'er Ke ascribes his wrongs. The first - 
} =e yas & be'to amelioratethe status of the teacher.......... A 
| ot se 8 at be ' aeaeoteas his lessons by precept and example. The 
hool-master, who is hitmself remiss in his general attendance or unclean in. 
= ond dress, cannot carry his pupils with him when he preaches to 
3 in regularity and cleanliness. -As His Excellency the Governor 
‘he - éxninple and the personal influence of the teacher who feels a 


‘real human interest in his pupils and can win their affection are 0 lin 
factors ’. 7 9? ; | ‘ 


41. It appears from what His Excellency the Governor said at the 
| Educational Conference that he is perfectly convinced 
Kalpatary (198), 17th that the absence of moral education lies at the root 
seOpesert ’ of the anarchic outrages that have recently disgraced 
~ -t oe aja Bandhu (40), the country. But this diagnosis is, we beg to Sabai, 
pls, Pajasthdn  cuite misleading. Political cri hic out- 

(87), 16th Apl. q g. Political crimes or anarchic ou 
rages may be characterised as the frenzied doings of 
men gone mad with hankerings after swardjya, but 
we do not think that they can be termed immoral. Political principles can 
never be reconciled with religious or moral principles. Moreover, it can hardly 
be said that our students alone have become perverted and that political crimes 


‘are confined to that class only, for grown up people too have been found to be 


concerned in them. In our opinion, moral education alone will not succeed 
in achieving anything. ‘he minds of students must be purged of all false 
notions about the methods of achieving swardjya and a knowledge of the right 
ways to that end must be imparted to them. And this can only be done by 
taking up the suggestion for the political training of our youth made by 
tHe Honourable Mr. Gokhale some time ago at Bombay. [Commenting on the 
proceedings of the Educational Conference recently held in Bombay the Praja 
Bandhu welcomes His Excellency’s views on the subject of moral and religious 
instruction in schodls, and trusts that much good will result if a studious 
attempt is made to translate them into action. It remarks that though the 
Conference did not arrive at any definite conclusion a healthy exchange of 
views took place there on a variety of subjects. ‘The paper views Mr. 
Sharp’s opinion as something beside the mark and thinks that no improve- 
ment is likely to be made in the present state of moral instruction by 
formulating schemes as the Director of Public Instruction suggests. The 
Rajasthan writes in a similar strain.] © 


*42,. “If there is any one subject which hasimmense bearing on the 
Political Economy as it general conditions of Indian life, and which never- 
ought to be taught in theless is taught in our Colleges without the least 
Indian Colleges. reference to the conditions around us, it is, we 
Mahratta (13), 24th might say without fear of contradiction, Political 
Apl. Economy. Economics is not a science all the prin- 
ciples of which are absolutely true and whose laws are of universal application ; 
it is largely modified by provincial or national conditions. But in India 
economics has come to be looked upon as an unchangeable science, having 
doctrines applicable to all conditions and varying grades of civilisation of a 
society. Hence the great irrelevancy of teaching abstract economics to Indian 
students. Quite recently in the Bombay University the question of appoint- 
ing a text-book of economy arose, when it was proposed that instead of a 
single text-book, heads of study should be fixed and lectures should be 
delivered on them. But the proposal fell through. Anda _ book on Political 
Economy, dealing mainly with French and American conditions, as unlike 
Indian conditions as possible, was prescribed. It is no wonder that by study- 
ing such principles of economics based whclly on unlike conditions, our students 
can hardly manipulate questions of Indian economics, and form wrong 
notions. Indian questions such as famine policy, currency problem, taxation, 
co-operative credit societies, protective tariff and factory laws ought to be 
treated in Colleges, if our students are really to study from life. . That would 
give them an insight into the problems facing them and would enable them to 
aoa in public life in an intelligent. manner.” 


wo qorrespondent ‘writes to the Sind Journal :—* As w teacher I 

| protest strongly against the attempt which is being 
| Alleged undue pressure made to raise a large fund to perpetuate the memory 
being brought to bear on of Mr. Wright, late Eductional Inspector in Sind. 
school-masters in. Sind J¢.ig only a few who, perhaps, received special 


wards the Wight Meme. favours at his hands that arein favour of the memorial 


rial fund. fund. But surely it is too much to press unwilling 
Sind Journal (22), 14th men to contribute—and that too liberally—for an 
Apl. object with which they have no sympathy.” 
Railways. 


44. In concluding a lengthy article on Indian Railways, the Indu of 
Bombay writes :—‘ Thus on the colossal capital of 
Alleged burdensove 454 crore rupees spent on the Indian Railways the 
character ‘of the Indian  tgx- -payer instead of earning even a small dividend of 
railways to the Indian 3 ner cent., lost 3 per cent.! If we omit the payments 
aoe Bombay (10), account of annuities, the loss to the State comes. 
0th Apl. ' ' to 4 percent. in the capital. Here, then, the tax- 
payer may dolefully ruminate on his ‘ magnificent” 
railway property and reflect whether, from the economic point of view, the 
railways are a source of * wealth’ to the country as has been dinned in his 
ears times out of number.......... The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has been pres- 
sing the Government to expunge the railway revenue and expenditure account 
from the ordinary budget. It is a most useful and practical suggestion, 
because then the intelligent tax-payer will be able to recognise at once, 
what a deus ex machina Indian railway finance has played in the past and 
may play in the future. Itis with this part of finance that the financial 
authorities have been playing what may be called the game of railway shuttle- 
cock and battle dore. We want most careful and experienced critics closely 
acquainted with Indian railway finance in the past, to turn inside out the 
official annual statistics. Then alone the maze will be unravelled......... 
Until such men come to the front and mercilessly but legitimately bring their 
powerful search-light of criticism to bear on the subject, there will be no relief 
for the tax-payer. New railways are now being built and old railways 
extended at breathless pace and at an extravagant rate of annual expendi- 
ture, simply because of the hue and cry of the foreign Chambers of Commerce. 
But this kind of railway construction and extension at the bidding of a 
powerful microscopic minority with immense influence at head- quarters is 
not only burdensome but liable to prove most disastrous to the mass of tax- 
payers in the long run.......... It has seriously embarrassed our general 
finances and is likely to embarrass them more in the near future if this baneful 
policy is allowed to run riot as it has been doing during the last few years.”’ 


45. The doors of the Indian Civil Service are already closed against the 
Indians, and one cannot but feel sorry at the policy 
Indians and higher posts of Government to exclude them from _ higher 


on Indian Railways. posts even in the Railway, Telegraph and Pcstal 
Baroda Gazette (65), Departments. In these departments all the posts 
18th Apl. | above Rs. 200 are mostly given to Europeans and 


consequently Indians hardly get any opportunity 
to distinguish themselves. As if this were not enough, the representatives of 
the different railways, at a meeting held at the time of the Delhi Durbar, 
decided that natives should not be admitted to posts above Rs. 80 per mensem. 
In support of this decision if has been argued that Indians are unfit for 
higher posts. We, however, beg to differ from this argument and declare that 
wherever an opportunity has been given to Indians they have not failed to 
prove their merit and fitness for such posts. Nothing can be more strange 
and unjust on the part of Government than thus to debar Indians from holding 
higher posts, however qualified and fit they may be. Such a policy is entirely 
at variance with the pledges of the Proclamation of the late Queen Victoria, 
Justice is the mainstay of British Rule in India and if it is to continue, 
Government should abstain from such injustice, and should see that the just, 
claims of the people do not suffer at their hands through selfishness. 
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and ite foci’ time to time against 
y rates charged by Railways on goods which 
jer indigenous articles in com- 
ign shniles products of foreign make...:...... 
it is a matter well within the knowledge of business- 
men who have dealings with up-country merchants 
that it costs actually less to get a thing all the way 
from England by sea to any Indian sea-port than to get a like quantity from 
re - Calcutta or Cawnpore by rail. This is enough to show the anomalous nature 
" ~* of the existing arrangement. This question of heavy railway freights is of 
me national importance and the more so since the growth and development of the 
a ‘swadesii movement, which while reviving some of our old induséries has 
ae | brought into existence several new ones........... Intimately connected with 
a this question-of cheap transport is that of quick transport. Complaints on 
ae this score also have been made from time to time by traders who are put to 
Ree heavy loss in consequence of delays on the part of the Railways in carrying 
ae ne their goods to their destination.......... Since the Government of India have 
8 more than once declared their earnest solicitude for the growth and prosperity 
of our indigenous industries it is not too much to hope that they will at the 
earliest opportunity make a move in the matter, and secure a reasonable 
reduction in the present all but prohibitive railway rates for goods, which 
practically act as a drag on some of the home industries.” 


47. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“ European soldiers travel- 
ling by railway, are very often seen to indulge in 
Suggestion that Euro- obscene language while in train; ‘bloody’ and 
pean soldiers traveling ‘deyil’ are their favourite watchwords. They are 
by rail should have reserv- often drunk before entering a railway compart- 
Tndien pamengers thoes ment and they get more drunk after a while. Now 
ndian passengers from ieee 
annoyance. although nine persons may sit in a second class 
Pheniz (16), 16th Apl. compartment, three or four soldiers monopolise it 
themselves and do not allow others to enter and if 
any passenger tries to force his way into the compartment he is subjected 
. to rough treatment. Ifthe guard or station master be asked for help, he is 
- unable to render any probably because.he is afraid lest he himself may be 
2 treated roughly by the soldiers.......... Is it not, therefore, necessary for the 
e Railway authorities to provide a separate compartment in every train for 
a these soldiers, thus allowing them a free sphere to drink and to swear among 
oe themselves ?”’ 


Municipalities. 


e 48. “The disclosures in the recent suit filed in the Small Causes Court, 
Be, calling into question the validity of several votes at 
ee | eatees "ard * Bombay) the recent Municipal election of Mandvi, throws a 
election case. lurid light on the electoral practices in vogue in a 
Rast Goftdr (41), 17th progressive city like Bombay. The fact which the 
Apl,, Eng. cols.; Oriental suit has brought out more prominently than another 
Review (15), 20th Apl. is that a large number of voters are grossly ignorant 
of the rudimental princ'ples of election. Cases were brought to light which show 
that malpractices were carried on with a deliberate purpose and unless some 
safeguards are provided as would deter would-be miscreants from practising 
i frauds, the validity of the elections would be challenged at every new poll....... 
ee A former Chief J udge of the Court had suggested that some simple rules might 
See be framed for circulation amongst the electorate so as to educate it to a 
Be, conception of the formalities attendant on the registration of a vote. But the 
ee estion was not carried out as difficulties were found to lie in the way 
of its compliance.......... Weare at a loss to understand what difficulties 
- an lie in the way of such - a simple-looking suggestion, and if there are any, 
ee they cannot be insuperable at any rate. “he other suggestion of the Court 
io téor ‘the em oyment of a Barrister to revise the lists framed under the 
ae needs careful consideration.” [The Oriental Review 
ae 2 ay _ writes : _ We fast that the ieoened judgment delivered by Mr. Kemp will 
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draw the attention of the Governmen? to’ iit anlbote § in the election system, 
and the Municipal Act will be so amended as to preclude the opportunity 
of wholesale corruption in ward elections. The way in which votes were 
registered at the time of the elections of the representatives of the Muham- 
madans of this city to the Legislative Coansbaren perfect and reflected. great 
credit upon Mr. Hatch who had carefully thought out the system, and we 
do not know why the same method should not be adopted for municipal ward 


elections. It is the function of the Corporation to move the legislature in 
the matter.’’| 


49: “The judgment of the Chief' Judge of the local Small Causes Oourt 
in the Mandvi election case is damaging to more 
parties than one. In the first place the learned 
Judge finds fault with the Legislature itself for the 
unsatisfactory draftsmanship of the section which lays down the procedure to 
be followed when the election of a candidate is set aside. According to his 
interpretation of the section if the election of eight candidates is set aside, only 
one candidate who stands next to them may be declared elected, and not more 
than one. The Legislature could hardly have intended to provide for the 
filling up of only one vacancy without a second election, and neither more 
than one nor none. Secondly, the learned Judge criticises the way in which 
an electoral roll is made up. - It contains the names of minors, and this is 
against the law. It is said to make a bungle where a representative Of joint 
proprietors is to be entered in the list of voters, and the procedure followed in 
taking the votes of firms and families is also said to leave much to be desired. 
The learned Judge accordingly suggests the appointment of a Barrister to 
revise the roll. Lastly, the electors and the agents of the candidates do not 
always actin a straight andlegal way. Manyelectors are repelled by the crush 
and confusion at the polling station and personification is much too common. 
If the crush and the confusion be too great, perhaps the Corporation cannot be 
exonerated from all blame. For apathy, or disinclination to take any trouble 
to record one’s vote, the elector alone can be held responsible. The Legis- 
lature, the municipal executive, and the electors have all to lay to heart the 
strictures passed by the learned Chief J udge.”’ 


Indian Spectator (8), 
23rd Apl. 


860. ‘Shameful to the city, shameful to almost all the parties concerned, 
were the disclosures made during the Mandvi Ward 
Indu of Bombay (10), election suit before the Chief Judge of the Small 


16th Apl.; Gujarat (31), Causes Court. ......... What are we to think of 


17th Apl.; Jam-e-Jamshed 


(35), 19th Apl. those aspirants for the honour of being called civic 


the inquiry? If they areignorant of the character of the agents, they must be 
set down as boobies. If not, they are accessories to the fraud. ......... Could 
not a strong Ratepayers’ Association be formed for each ward for the purpose of 
ensuring the return of right men and fighting the crooked ways of securing votes 
by undue pressure, shameless canvassing, fraudulent personations, monetary 
purchase cf votes and other malpractices of the kind for which certain wards, 
particularly the Mandvi and the Bhuleshwar Wards, are so notorious ? ....... ; 
There should also be stringent penal provisions against fraud. In all cases 
where agents are found to be guilty of malpractices to any, even the smallest, 
extent, the eiection of the principal should be zpso facto null and void. 
Regarding joint-owners and firms, we think the best course would be to insist 
upon their nominating a representative to be entered in the roll itself. And 
only such previously nominated and duly enrolled’ representative ought to 
have the right to vote.” [While commenting upon the Mandvi Ward election 
case, the Gujardti observes that it is high time that the Corporation should 
ammend the law without delay so as to prevent irregularities in elections 
which have become quite common. In the opinion of the paper the system 
of an election for every sub-section of the Ward alone would be able to 
remove the irregularities commented upon by the Chief Judge of the Small 
Causes Court, for thereby the voter and the candidate would know each other 
and thus all mischief due to false personification, etc., would be prevented. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed also urges on the Corporation the necessity oft a revision 
of the rules of election.| | 


fathers, who employ agents of the type disclosed by 
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: t of the Baroda ‘State, recently 
> signature of Mr. “Seddon, the 
di¢ates ‘the progress which 
m Kepor : te "ta beet ‘rapidly making of late. 
ne ht, - Aes ra e iat Gaéekwar being a thoroughly accom- 
Fe ta Oth Ap. ey rat Tuler is ever anxious to ct reforms 
“*" -” Dartamdn (42), Qist Api, in the State on Western Jines and with that object 
ARSE RS Se | in view he has been often travelling in foreign 
aoe countries, No doubt Western institutions cannot be imported wholesale into 
this country so as to be beneficial to the, public, but it is desirable that Native 
Princes and the British Government should try their best to assimilate all that 
can do good to their subjects. His Highness Sayajirao has done much more 
2 this respect than any other Native Princ2, and with his increasing desire 
to do good'fo his people, he has once more proceeded on a tour to Japan 
in spite of his very delicate health. During the year under report the best 
reform inaugurated by the State was that of making primary education in the 
State free and compulsory, ‘The separation of the judicial functions from 
the executive has also been advantageously brought about by the State, and 
if.seems the British Government have been watching the result of the experi- 
ment. ‘The inauguration in the State of the Representative Legislative Council 
on the model of the British Parliament also reflects great credit onthe ruler 
and his administration. {The Sdnj Vartamdn also showers encomiums on 
the efficient administration of the State and attributes it cheifly to the great 

care and ability evinced by His Highness in selecting the different officials. ] 


092. While commenting on the general administration of the Baroda 
State, the Baroda Gazette urges the Gujarati and the 
Maratha population of the State to sink their un- 
meaning racial distinctions and to unite in the 
interests of themselves and of the State. For, it 
Observes, by doing so not only will both of them 
ee keep pace with the enlarged views and good intentions of their ruler, but each 
me : race will profit severally. The Marathas would thereby imbibe the com- 
ag mercial spirit of the Gujaratis and the latter would imbibe the martial spirit 
of the Mardthas. The State also should come forward to help this amalgama- 
tion by removing the two great impediments which damp their spirit and 
a make them look -to others for protection. The admission to the Police and 
ec the State army should be thrown open to the subjects of the State. It might 
ee ; perhaps be said that the Gujardtis are timid and that their temperament 
is such that martial ardour would never be infused inthem. We, however, 
do not think so. “Regular drill and practice would make them fit for self- 
-protection. It may perhaps be urged that there is neither a single Gujarati 
regiment nor a Gujarati soldier in the British army. The argument is, how- 
ever, beside the point. The Imperial British Power has. never distinguished 
itself in this country as a military reformer. It only knows how to turn io its 
advantage the fighting races of India. To make better soldiers of the martial 
races or to. create soldiers out of unwarlike races is nottheir work. The State 
police and army should be gradually. recruited from the people of Gujarat, and 
as there is no agreement to the contrary, the suzerain power is not likely to 
interfere in the matter. 


93. We welcome the step taken by the Thakore Saheb of Limbdi who has 
| enacted that a youth under eighteen found smoking 
Appreciation of the will be punished by the law courts. Smoking leads 

Sse of the Thakore to grave consequences and when the people have not 
< eb podiomger ea of themselves given up tke habit we think that the 
ng he y you® law alone can bring them fo the right path. We 


Baroda Gazette (65), 
18th Apl. 


gyre cae (33), hope that the British Government and the other 
17th Native States will copy the example set by the 


Apl. 


> 


Thakore Saheb. | 


CBee _ SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
he | Oriental Translator to Government. 


, of the Oriental Tiomnshites to Government, 
eoretatat, Bombay, 28th Apri 1910. 
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PHeport on Aative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 30th April 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated; what netiies. 
if ee is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


2 the origin. of the report and. what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


CON 18—le 


y (As it stood on the en 1910.) 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste.and age of Editor. — 
a ; a 1 Ch dae 
@ 
, | ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Tndiem Empire ...| Bombay ... oo| Weekly... .»-| Charles Palmer. eee 
2 — * ees ose ee} Do. ses cool DOs. eee ...| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 ose 500 
8 | Bombay East Indian ...| Do. ies soo Do, oes | d. 0. de Abrao ; Portugnese; 44 ... cee 3800 
4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ees »+-| Daily cee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... _ 600 
| can Herald. 
5 | Bast and West... ...| Bombay... ---| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; ware 1,000 
: . 55. 
6 —— a iol ae joa ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Pérsi; 42... aa” ie 
7 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. ees --| Weekly... ...| Kémakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
8 [Indian Spectator, Voiceof} Do. ... «| Do. | «. _«s.| Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;| 800 
' India and Champion. 55. | 
9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. pie ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....} 1,000 
10 | Indu of Bombay ... ee} Do. eee ee| Daily ove eee eoccee eee 
11 | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi... ---| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
12 | Kathidwir Times... ...| Réjkot ...  ...) Daily... ~—-«..| Jamn4dés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu| 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
13 | Mahrdtta ose ---| Poona ove ---| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,000 
wan Brahman). 
14 | Muslim Herald... »--| Bombay ... »-| Daily oe ...| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
15 | Oniental Review ... | Do. oe ---| Weekly " ... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ove 700 
16 | Phoenix ve Tees wee| Kardéchi ...—..| Bi-weekly ... _—....| J&ffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...| 850 
17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona oe -+-| Daily eee ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 
18 | Purity Servant ... «| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Saddshiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
| man ; 32. 
19 | Railway Times ... ee| Do. ove eee} Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 
20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. ooo «—s- oe Quarterly wo «| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... 9.0.) see 
Magazine. 
21 | Sind Gazette ee --| Karachi... -++| Daily aah ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44_ ... si 500 
22 | Sind Journal ove .--| Hyderabad o-| Weekly ... .../ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| Amil) ; 42. 
23 | Sind Times ooo = one} Karachi ... oe] Bi-weekly ... ae. Khinchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
24 | Students’ | Brotherhood) Bombay ...  ...| Quarterly ... _...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85 ... ...| 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
25 Akhbar-e-Soudagar eee Bombay 398 eee Daily eee si Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 eee 1,500 
26 | Apakshapat woo §=—_— eee Surat soe —onel Weekly ... — ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 
97 | A'rya Prakésh ... «| Bombay .. «| Do. wee = ess Maganl4l Raéjdrdm Vyd4s; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
| | min); 41. 
28 | Broach Mitra in occ] BEORCR save eee} Do. ii Pe Tees Rae Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; » 95. 
99 | Coronation Advertizer ...| Ahmedabad ove Ee See ese Narotamdas Prdnjiwandés Shethna ; ‘Hindu 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania); 35. — 
80 | Deshi Mitr’ ee ooo} Surat Am ad De 3 me —_—s Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shréawak Ba-| 1,400 
pnts nia) ; 37. & 
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Somal4l Mangaldds Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 81. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 50 


Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. 


Framji Odwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 60... 
Kathidwdr News... Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 


Kathidwar Time: ... | i Jamnadas Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Piri... | Jehdngir Sordbji Taley4rkhdn ; Parsi; 84... 


Praja Bandhu Jagjivan L. Trivedi ; Hindu (Mew4d Brédh- 
man); 31. 


Rast Goftar Byr4mji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 


Sanj Vartaman : Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Shri Sayaji Vijay Manekl4] Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Suryi Prakdsh ... Umedrdm Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Anato-Mara’TH1. 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Dnyaénodaya 7 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rev. Tukaram ; 55 


Dny4n Prakdsh — (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


* 


Dnyan Prakdsh : ; Do. do. 


Indu of Bombay Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu 
: (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 

Indu Prakash Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company 

Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 

Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43 


Subodh Patrika ] Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESBE. 


Echo | : J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


‘O Anglo-Lusitano... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50, 


O Goano ... F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 


Anoro-Sinp1. 


Karachi (Sind) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Larkana (Sind) oo Isardés Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
Karachi (Sind) Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Larkana (Sind) Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28 
Sukkur (Sind) Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) 


Karichi (Sind) , Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87 


Bombay ... Kishinath Nigeshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah- 
, ; man) ; 40. 


Dahydbhéi Kasandds Shah . Hindu (Bania); 


Name, caste and age of Bditor. 


62 A Luz eee eee 


GusaRa'TI, 
63 | Akhbér-e-Islim ”... 
64 | Amrit Mani eve 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... 
66 | Bharat Jivan eee 
67 | Bombay Samachar 
68 | Broach Samachar 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... 
70 | Cutch-Kesari sec 
71 | Din Mani ... ave 
72 |Garjana ... one 
73 | Gujarat... eve 
74 | Islam Gazette... 
75 | Kaira Times ove 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... 


77 | Kathiadwar 
Kantha Gazette. 


78 | Kaéthidwar Samachar 
79 | Khabardar 000 
80 | Loh4na Samachar 
81 | Loka Mitré ove 
82 | Navsari Patrika ... 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... 


85 | Praja Mitra ove 
86 | Praja Pokar _ 


87 | Rajasthan 
Advertiser. 


88 | Samalochak ors 


89 Satsang ... sve 
90 | Satya Vakta see 


a, 91 Shakti e.@ eee 


92 |Sourdshtra +. 
98 | Surat Akhbar... 
94 | Swadesh Mitr’... 
95 | Udbodhan... —«.. 


and Mahi 


and Indian 


Bombay ... 
Bombay ... 
Rajkot cos 
Baroda... 
Bombay... 

Do. eee 


Broach © °... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Broach ... 
Ahmedabad 
Nadiad (Kaira) 


Amreli 
State). 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira eee 
Sadra ove 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 


Navsari ... 


Do. me 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat sail 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Surat al 
Bombay ... 


Surat poe 

Amreli one 

Baroda a. 

Karachi... 

Ahmedabad 
Do. 


Bombay ... 


Do eve 


(Baroda- 


Weekly se 
Daily ove 
Quarterly ... 
Weekly iis 
Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. cee 
Do. cee 
a 
is: ie 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 


Weekly... 
Do. oce 
Do. ove 

Bi-Weekly ... 

Weekly eee 
Do. eee 

tTri-Monthly 

Weekly ae. 

Fortnightly 


Weekly ee 
ae 
Do. ee@ 
Do. eee 

Monthly ... 
Do. see 

Weekly : ove 

} Do. : eee 


eee! 


, 


'R. Noronha ; Portuguese; 35 wwe + 


Kazi Ismd4il K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
_ dan (Memon) ; 45. 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Javerbhéi Dddaébhai Patel ; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
Daéyébhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 

| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 

Ardeshjr Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 int 


Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 

Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) ove eee 

Shankerl4l Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 
Brahmin) ; 34. 

Fulchand Baépuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 

Motil4l Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich| 
Toldkia Brahman); 45. 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana); 30... 


Kaikhosru MaAnekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Hom)ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Harivallabhda4s Pranvallabhdds Péarekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 

| Noorkh4n Amirkhin ; Muhammadan; 50. 

Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 eee id 


Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméali 
Bania) ; 28. 


' 
Manilal Chhabéra4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Keshavl4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das! 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu} 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 _—... 
Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohadna); 42 ... 


Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


| 


| 


Georishankar] Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
shir Bihari ‘Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 
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Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara; Hindu) 150 
| | egg 40. 
oe ce| Bindu Nédréyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu) 1,000 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
ove ...|&. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man); 25. f 
Pin! Sa Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 | 
man); 42. 
Do. seo ..-| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) — 700 
ir f nant (Vaishnav Brahman). 
ee. 104 Toke Baniim .. «.| Do. .. «| Do. ves ——s ess| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 250 
AES ae ee (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
ie eee a él oF mh 
: 105 | Rasik Ranjini_... ad Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do. s00 ...| Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
8 ger aut | Brahinan) ; 44. 
Mana’rat. 
= © 406] Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon... —...| Weekly ...._—_—...| Damodar Laxuman Updsani; Hindu (Brah-| 200 
min); 50. 
“407 | A’rydvart ... ies -»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ‘ee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu Kalen 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 
108 Bakul eee eve | Ratnaégiri ... | Do. ove ...| Hari Dharmaraj] Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
31. | 
ae -109 | Bhéla sia. oe ...| Poona saa J Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;; 6,000 
aig | month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32, 
ee ae 1G i : 
me 110 | B oe ae od Wai (Satéra) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
ee f | pawan Bréhman) ; 27. 
ee ‘I11 | Bharat Mata eee -».| Isla4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| Apout 
Beg | : Brahman) ; 20. 80 
“tee 112 | Belgaum Samachar .--| Belgaum ... = aes ove .-.| Hari ST ar Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 
ae { man); 44. 
: ‘118 Chandrakant ove ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. coe ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
| (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42, 
fed 114 .| Ohandrodayi ... —...| Chiplun = (Ratnd-| Do. ‘as ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu(ChitpAwan| 150 
a giri). Brahman) ; 44. 
ae 115 | Chikiteak ... oe ...| Belgaum ... od. De a ‘ni ee Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
Be Shenvi ; 35. 
vi i ate * 116 | Chitramaya Jagat ees} Poona sisi ...| Monthly ... ...| Bamchandra Wasudevy Joshi ii sea iia 
“hig 117 | Deshkélvartman ... ...| Erandol ... ...| Weekly... _...| Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah-| 150 


min); 36. 

. 118|Dharma ... ... __...| Wai (Satéra) --| Monthly ... _ ...| Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 

‘ Brahman) ; 46. 

119 | Dharwér Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... -.| Weekly... ...| 5. - i Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 450 

| , | man) ; 33. : 
mine 120°} Dinbandhu hes e+} Bombay ... we: sia ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25...) 1,400 


121 | Dnydn Chakshu ... .-.| Poona oo -| Do. ose ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 


a SE | | Brahman) ; 50. 

~ 192 | Dnyén Ségar ......| Kolhapur... —....|,_-—“Do. aes eee] Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 

ee a " Brahman) ; 44. \ wa 

“398 ‘Indu Prakish ... ...| Bombay ... vet GE Sows ...| Damodar Ganesh Pidhye; Hindu (Kar-| 9 

a . ; bide Brahmin); 50. : at 

124 | Itihds Sangraha .... ...| Kolhé ‘i ...| Monthly ...-  ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Pédrasnis; Hindu) 4 
' eae Vga ag . (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 40. ge 
‘ [25 |Jagad4darsh -...  ..., Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... _ ...| Kashindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit-/ 500 
z | ; ; pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
- 1360 ee} Bombay ... -...| Do, we eel BF. Gordon & Co. 500 
oS ae we] Poona a ss.| Dow sss» | Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 


i 
¥ 


Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 26. 


198 ..|Sholdpur ... ..| Do. ... __ ...{ Govind Nérdyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth} 495 
haan Brahman) ; 51. 


. (Deshaath réhman) ; 34. . ae 
; isa eee} Hari yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman); 41. conte wr 


Do 
«| Bombay ... «| Do. soe = oes] Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Do 


...| Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khédilker, B.A.;| 90,000 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brdhman) ; 86, 


.».| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


«vj Yddav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindv 600 
. (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 42,. 
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Name of Publication. 


“184 Madhukar eee oo eee Belgaum eee eee Weekly eee ees Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 815 
-| (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 


185 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt .»-| Satara ele vee .:.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 800 
| tha) ; 24. 


: 136 | Moda Vritt ose --»| Wai (Satara) e«-| Do. ee ...| D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
| Brahman) ; 29. 


137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ---| Bombay ... -+-| Daily es ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 


138 | Mumukshu oe «| Poona Es as -+| Weekly ...  ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Padngarkar;} 1,500 
| Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


189 | Nasik Vritt ine oe} Nasik see ecel DO. jaa ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 


140 | Pandhari Mitra . 


. «| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. ... __...| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About a 
pur). : Brahman) ; 44. 150 4 


141 | Prabhat... vee -++| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdéhman) : 35. 

142 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (East Khén-| Weekly ...  ...| Ndrdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


tt. eee a ee vs. ss. Bhdu. Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 

Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakdsh ... ove ---|Satéra =... | Do. see ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brihman) ; 38. 
145 |Pratod ... oe ef Isldmpur ... ...| Do. ..  sa{ Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ... 0 ...| | se 


146 | Pudhéri ... oe »--| Baroda ... on. on ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


ove ...| Hari Raghunaéth Bhagvat ... es ve 300 


rol - De oss ...| 8S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man); 30. : 
Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha| 300 
Brahman) 30. 


147 | Rdshtrabodh -~ -«-| Poona aa .»-| Monthly 
148 | Rashtrodaya ce | Do. see 
149 | Samdlochak wi -++| Hubli (Dharwar) . 


9 
? 


150 | Satyi Shodhak ...  ...| Ratnagiri... ...| Weekly ..._...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
- Brahman) ; 27. 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya... --+| Sholapur ... cof DO. jos ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
; (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
152 | Sholapur Samachar «| Do. oes sock: ae ees ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50.. 400 


153 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ---| Bombay ... co Do, vn ...,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Ddémodar Sdvldrdm Yande; 
: ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...! Do. ss «>| Monthly ... ...| Mahddev Keshav Kaéle; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 


wan Brahman) ; 40. : 
155 | Shri Shahu ove --| Satara =... --| Weekly... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
156 | Shubh Suchak ... «| Do. nee -+| Do, si ...| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitpawan Brahman). 
157 | Sitaraye Hind ... «| Do. a. a 2 © es-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham-| — -300 is 
madan ; 45. 3 


158 | Sudhakar ... soe eee! Pen (Kolaba) eof Do, aia ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. : ‘ 
159 |Sudhérak ... .. «| Pooma  .. «| Do, ...  «,| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 4% 


160 |}Sumant .. «..  ++|Kardd (Satéra) .... Do. ...  ...| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu) 100 e 
_| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang . ce 
Balvant Kolhdépure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
: : Brahman) ; 35. 
161 | Vichéri_... cee -+-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
¢ Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


162 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...) Kolhapur... —...| Weekly... —...| Bhujangrao T. #Gdekwad; Hind 5CO 


(Maratha) ; 25. 
163 | Vinod... | «» «| Belgaum... _...| Fortnightly ...| Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 150 


wel ; Saéraswat Brdhman) ; 21. ‘3 
164 Vividh Dny an Vistar eee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee eee Vina k Balkrishna Nadkarni . ee 700 
| (3) Rak e- dee. pppagal Hindu (Gaud 


165 | Vrittasér... oe = ove] Wi (Satéra) ~..1 Weekly 2. os anak aaenien Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit 250 : 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. . 


166 Vyapari eee eee eee Poona eee ee. Do, eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund > Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 ks “ou wa 
| man) ; 42. | | eae, | 
167 | Waérkari ...  ... | -».| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly -+-| Vithal ee Hindu (Chitpé ’ og a eS < 


is>% 


Peas 5, Sota Multa 
* mnadan (Shiah) ; .35. a0 


-Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar 


Shims-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Sind Sudhar (Si Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari i oi Chel4rdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


| Sultén-ul-Akhbér Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu! 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain 


B4galkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the difierent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


. C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
~ List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (a = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word,, as 
in cra or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


ne ace giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ae are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. d 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | “ a 


ANGLO-SINDHI. 
534 |} Aina “se see ...| Hyderabad sof Weekly = ace ssi evceee 
MARATHI, 


116 | Chitramaya Jagat .+-| Poona ei | Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


1504! Shetkari_... a“ ...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... .»-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 

| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. | 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 

‘ | Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A.; Hindu (Karada Brahmin) ; 50. 
No, 48, is a daily. 

No. 49, does not exist. 

No. 62, the editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35, 

Nos. 73, 97, 100, 127, 154 and 169 have ceased to existe 

The circulation of No, 132 is 500. 

No. 146, the Pudhéri, has temporarily ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


s 


i. “Mr. J, L. Jenkins’ going to the Viceroy’s Executive. Council means 


Comments on the ap- ® distinct loss to the-Bombay Service, not overstrong 
pointmentof the Honour- 10 its personnel. But the appointment was inevita- 
able Mr. Jenkins to the ble. In fact, Mr. Jenkins, unknown to himself, 
Supreme Executive was on the point of being selected for this post last 
Council. time, when it occurred to the authorities that Burma 

Indian Spectator (8), needed representation on the Supreme Executive 
vo — ; Pa _ (39), 1st more than Bombay. Sir Harvey Adamson has well 

en justified his choice and he goes back to his own 
province much the stronger for his association with the Government of India 
in the day of stress and storm. His knowledge of the inner working of this 
huge and complex machinery will stand him in good stead. To 
Mr. Jenkins we believe it is indifférent whether he goes to Simla or remains 
at Bombay. Personally he would prefer to work with a Governor like Sir 
George Clarke and for a province in which he has acquired a conspicuous 
position. But the call having come, he has no choice but to obey it. And 
much as we may regret the absence from the local Administration of a strong, 
independent factor, we must be thankful, on the other hand, for Bombay 
being directly represented in the Councils of the Empire. And what about 
our Senior Member? Must he retire on the heels of his junior’s promotion ?” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—"* The critics of the Government of India, who 
have been telling the British public that the ‘central authority’ is not as 
strong as the exigencies of the political situation require, will have no cause 
to complain of the appointment made in the place of Sir Harvey Adamson, 
who will hereafter rule the placid-tempered and jovial Burmans. The 
Honourable Mr. Jenkins has the reputation of being nothing if not strong, 
and inasmuch as Lord Minto has succeeded by his judicious mixture of 
suavity and strength in restoring the country almost to its normal condition, 
his successor, with Mr. Jenkins at his elbow, will find it comparatively easy to 
steer the ship of State, if the two together refrain from obtruding any proof 
of their strength on a certain class of people. Strength is shown in different 
ways indifferent situations: if cannot always be measured by the capacity 
to say No. ‘The strongest ruler is he who achieves his ends by timely pliancy, 
and not who creates needless difficulties by his rigidity and then sets about 
overcoming them with an ostentatious display of his might. The past record 
of the new Home Member leads us to hope that he will prove the right man 
inthe right place at the present juncture. Bombay must be glad of his 
presence at the proper place when decentralisation is being worked out.” The 
Pédrsi writes :—* One of our officials, the Honourable Mr. Jenkins, is appointed 
Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council.......... The new Home Member is an 
apostle of efficiency, and though the task would not lie among his ordinary 
direct duties, it is to be hoped that he will make it his business to put an end 
to the dacoities which continue to demoralise the rural districts of Bengal.’ 


2. “One of the most interesting points discussed at the recent Punjab 


Educational Conference was the omission of English 


Study of English History History from the curriculum prescribed for the 
not responsible for the 


ag em Te) ok d Apl, that English History should continue to form part of 


the curriculum, but only that portion of it which is 
directly cornected with the establishment und growth of British power in 
India should be taught. It isa pity that the educational authorities of the 
Punjab should fall such easy victims to the silly clamour raised by a class of 
narrow-minded and short-sighted Anglo-Indians that one of the chief causes 
of the present unrest is the study by Indian boys of British History which, 
according to these Anglo-Indian faddists, inculcates an abnormal and over- 
powering desire for freedom in the undeveloped minds of Indian -youths. 
Their vision is too limited to take a comprehensive view of the great wave of 
awakening and unrest which is sweeping away the intellectual and moral 
lethargy of ages throughout the Jength and breadth of the Hast. They lose 
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“1 ini be a coincidence, but none the less itis true that ever since 
some astute persons engineered the separatist move- 

widening ment among a section of our Moslem countrymen, 
estrangement between the relations between the Hindus and the Muham- 
ania and = Muham- madans in some parts of the country, notably in 
as Vande of Bombay (10) Northern. India, have not been of the happiest or the 
28th Apl. ’. most peaceful kind.......... On our own side and in 
Madras, where the Muhammadan population is ina 

very small minority, this evil tendency is not so conspicuous, though mischief- 
makers have not been wanting here as elsewhere to fish in troubled 
waters. This unfortunate tendency towards the alienation of mutual 
sympathy and mutual good-will is making headway day by day,. and 
extending its baneful influence far and wide even to remote and 
unsuspected nooks and corners—witness the rioting at T'anjore, in which, 
according to some reports, even Moslem women played no inconspicuous 
part........... Buta few years ago, this problem did not press upon our atten- 
tion with the urgency or the force with which it does to-day. Rare were the 
occasions mostly confined to cow-killing and such other ‘ religious’ questions, 
when the peaceful relations between the two communities were in danger of 
being seriously disturbed by racial passions. But to-day, open rioting and 
wholesale looting and molestations of the opposite parties are of frequent 
occurrence. What has occurred to mar the amicable relations which obtained 
so long in our midst? According to one version, advocated by a section 
of our Anglo-Indian press and some of the Jingo journals of England, notably 


the Times, it.is.the Hindu boycott agitation. that is at the bottom of the 


mischief. According to these critics the Muhammadans resent this agitation 
as being enforced on them by violence and consequently their passions are 
roused and retaliation is resorted to agaiast Hindu boycotters by the outraged 
Moslems........... There might have been a few instances in Bengal, where 
some Muhammadans might have been forced against their will by Bengali 
youths to join the swadeshi-boycott movement. but it is a perversion of the 
truth to say that the Jamalpur, Mymensingh and other riots were due to this 
cause......... Surely the boycott could not have given rise to the Peshawar riot, 
though the Lahore correspondent of the London Times has indeed tried to give 
such a complexion to it........... To any one who has the least information of 
the unfortunate trouble at Peshawar, the 7'imes version of the affair will appear 
as the most astounding piece of political mendacity imaginable.......... If there 
had been the least suspicion of the complaint as regards boycott, the Punjab 
Moslem papers, so notoriously anti-Hindu, would have been the first to utilise 
it to whitewash the outrages by the Moslem mob. But it is in the Times of 
London that we read for the first time about boycott. ‘The true explanation of 
this lamentable tension in the relations between the two communities is to be 
sought elsewhere. There is much truth in what the London Daily News, the 
great exponent of Liberal opinion in England, says in this connection. It 
observes: ‘ We should like to believe that the Government is wholly without 
blame in this matter, but it is to be feared that at least a partial reason for the 
revival of animosity is to be sought in certain regrettable departures on the 
side of the authorities from the old rule of strict neutrality.’ The 
idea of favoured treatment, which the Curzon-Bampfylde regime gave 
birth to, got strength and nourishment in the policy of separate com- 
munal recognition and patronage under the Reform Scheme, and has thus. 
been disseminated far and wide over the country. We do not hold 
Government responsible for the evil effects their policy might have given rise 
to in ignorant fanatical minds, but we request them to put down with a strong 


13 


and Muhammadans, wherever it raises its head and under whatever guise it 
flourishes. Otherwise, the molestations of Hindus without hindrance or fear 
of punishment will rankle in the minds of the Hindu community, who may 
‘be led to believe, however unreasonably or unnecessarily, that they cannot 
get sufficient protection against Moslem rowdies.” 


4, It has been admitted on all hands that the recent anarchical out- 
rages have greatly impeded our national progress. 
Western ideas of gov- Unfortunately, the Extremists have come in for 
sy ong cael ad = large share of the blame for these sad occurrences, and 
Athaahinn d many individuals, with a view to parade their own 
Bhdla (109), 21st Apl.  /oyalty, have spared no pains to cast aspersions on 
them. The loyalists have been talking about the 
duties of citizens, but we think that they should have with equal advantage 
dwelt on the duties of the rulers aswell. ‘The duties of rulers have been enlarged 
upon by ancient writers like Manu and others, but it must be remembered that 
in their discourses they were greatly swayed by the theory of tha ‘ Divine 
right of kings.’ The Westerners got rid of this idea just at the beginning of 
their civilisation and now believe that a king exists for the good of the 
subjects and is merely a custodian of the power that is vested in him for their 
welfare, and have resorted to violence whenever kings have tried to transgress 
their authority. Along with Western education Western ideas of Gov- 
ernment dre gradually taking hold on the minds of the Indian people and are 
likely to produce wholesome effects. ‘The Western ideas of Government are 
decidedly superior to the Eastern ones, for according to them the ruled possess 
the right of making their own laws and of controlling the finances of. their 
country. Those who want to revive ancient ideals of citizenship should 
remember that they require to be modified to suit the present times. Though 
the ancient writers of India believed in the Divine right of kings they have 
laid down sound principles for their guidance. Rulers in ancient times 
immortalised themselves by following these precepts and if the rulers of the 
present time do the same, peace and prosperity will reign everywhere. We 
do not know when such blissful times would come, but let us at least hope 
for them. 


Oo. The causes and character of national movements are the same in 
ee a err ON Oey country. ‘l'nough nobody believes that -there 
i, co was any definite contract between the rulers and the 
occupation of Egypt. ‘ , 
Kesari (131), 26th Apl. Tuled, there is a tacit understanding of such a contract 
between the two. Differences arise not with refer- 
ence to the existence of a contract, but with regard to the question whether 
the conditions of the contract are being properly carried out or not. Nabody 
-is desirous of an equal division of the national wealth. Even avowed 
socialists have not dared to propose in England a reduction of the money 
voted for the Civil List. As for India, the Emperor does not touch a pie of | 
India’s money. The expenses of the Viceroy and other officers have been 
definitely settled down to the most minute details. They may be heavy, but 
no one can complain that they are indefinite. Though there are no definite 
limits to the items of public expenditure, comparatively speaking, there are 
some limits. Difference of opinion and conflict result becatse these limits 
are not observed. Financially, Egypt under Ismail Pasha was just like some 
of the backward Native States of India. There was no distinction between 
the personal expenses of the Khedive and public expenditure. He was at 
liberty to levy any taxes he pleased and spend the income as he liked. In 
India, the Chiefs of the Native States are afraid that the Imperial Government 
may inquire into their finances. But the suzerain power in Egypt was the 
Sultan of Turkey. His own administration was an embodiment of lawlessness. 
The Khedive of Egypt was thus left entirely to himself. It is not surprising, 
under these circumstances, that there should bea national movement in 
Kgypt and that Egyptians should attempt to control their finances. Muham- 
mad Ali had included in his draft constitution a Council of Notables. Ismail 
Pasha convened it twice, once to refuse money to the Sultan of Turkey in aid 
of a European war and at another time to disown Kuropean debts. The 
Council of Notables, though consisting entirely of nominated members, gained 
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‘der to-torrity his European. creditors 
wit tian Nationalists. He assured the 
Lists 5 are. med in Egypt]: that he. would recognize 
Sa pal ty 8 nd 00 nsu them i in State asin if they assisted him i in. dis- 
. Owning the Europea debts. He failed in his attempt to do so, but the ghosts he 
— Peised . serve his ends attacked himself. He had to admit that the public 
Pe oe expen diture should’ be controlled by the people. The deposition of Ismail 
oe inal d the popular demands. Nobody felt displeased at his 
‘ deposition. The Mullahs and the political leaders of El-Azhar wished for his 
‘deposition. Twefik Pasha who succeeded Ismail Pasha was a coward and had 
no influence over his European advisers. Riaz Pasha was a patriot, but 
an avowed foe of the Watani party. The Nationalist leaders were 
persecuted by him and 2,000 persons were banished to Soudan. But these 
measures had-no effect on the public at large. Thé Press began to write 
fearlessly. On the 8th of November 1879, the Watani party [We shall show 
later on that the Watanis are not rebels.] issued a manifesto condemning 
foreign interference in Egyptian administration. They admitted that Ismail 
Pasha was a bad ruler, but deprecated the revolution brought about by 
foreign nations. They avowed that the debts incurred by the Khedive 
should be defrayed, bct insisted that the finances should be entirely 
managed by the Egyptians themselves. ‘They were against the political 
predominance of foreigners in Egypt. They said that they were wedded 
to peaceful methods and asked for justice at the hands of European nations. 
They also admitted that a joint supervision of European nations may be 
exercised over Egyptian finances, till the debts were discharged, but only till 
then. The manifesto had a good deal of effect on the people. But Sir Rivers 
Wilson and Riaz Pasha carried on secret negotiations and took over the 
control of finances. They cancelled the permanent settlement of Ismail 
Pasha who had granted if on receiving six years’ assessment in advance. 
The agriculturists were highly incensed and began to hate the Kinglish just as 
they did the Turks. Arabi Pasha first came into prominence in this move- 
ment, and we shall deal with his life in the next issue. 


*6. “*Kyes and no eyes’—under this title one W: S. Lilly has pro- 
ceeded to express his views on the nature of the Indian 
“ge Unrest in the last issue of the Fortnightly Review. 
Lillys article im the Of course, Mr. Lilly poses to possess eyes and his 
Fortnightly Review on sy 
Totten affairs, meditations ate meant for those who have no eyes, 
Mahrdtta (13), lst May. ®t least those who do not look for themselves. Mr. 
Lilly takes a survey of Indian affairs from the time 
when the Crown took up the direct tule of India up to the present time of 
‘ unrest. The Bengali Babu receives special treatment at the author’s hands, 
ES who has exhausted all the sources of his abusive vocabulary in trying to paint 
: him in black colours. The Labourite Members of Parliament who have shown 
slight sympathy torwards Indian aspirations have also been greeted with 
choice epithets.......... The lawyers and the Congressmen too do not escape 
his piercing eye-sight. But his one great discovery of the real cause of Indian 
unrest is wonderful indeed. The man at the bottom of the discontent is no 
other than Herbert Spencer, the renowned English philosopher, some of whose 
doctrines and speculations are fatal to ethics! ‘The teacher especially dear 
to the young Hindu’ is, says Mr. Lilly, ‘Herbert Spencer,’ who is an ‘ unde- 
sirable * author. The Bombay Government is engaged in proscribing 
a. ‘ objectionable ° literature, and thanks to Mr. Lilly that he has made a timely 
attack on Spencer, and has offered one more victim to the Government’s 
ee prescription list.” 


7. In England the liquor-trade profits mainly the Lords and in India 
Government. That is why both are striving hard to 
Alleged insincerity of maintain the revenue from liquor intact. A hollow 
the “igs gene yp Ledgy-a cry may be raised by some interested persons that 
ee P ° prohibition of liquor will lead to illicit manufacture. 
liquor trade. | : 
© “Kesari(181), 26th Ap]. | Except the blind and the selfish every one can see 
whether illicit trade flourishes in cities which allow 


liquor to be sold or which prohibit it totally. Government often avow their 


Comments on Mr. W.S. 


pious intentions that they sincerely desire that people should riot drink, but ag 
they require intoxicants, they have thought.it :better.to allow; the trade ‘and tex 
liquor heavily to reduce the temptation. But it is our misfortune that we have 
been gaining quite a different experience for the last hundred years. Next to 
God, Government power is the most unquestionable in India. Lut still it is 
surprising that they cannot even check the liquor trade and that on the contrary 
it is advancing in spite of Government's desire. ‘The story of the Khonds in 
Bengal excites simply our indignation. They suffered a good deal by the spread 
of drunkenness amongst them and vowed to abstain from liquor. Twenty-seven 
liquor-shops were reduced to three only by their determination and even 
these shops showed signs of being closed. Government officers admitted that 
the Khonds were sincere in their desire to give up drink and recommended 
that Government should allow their moral support to their movement. But 
twenty-seven shops were forced on them, in spite of their repeated requests to 
Government not to allow them to be opened in their midst. The Statesman 
remarks that Government are going back on their promises through their love of 
money. It says that it is the prime duty of a Christian Government to help 
people who are trying to give up a noxious habit. We are content even if 
they will not help us. We only desire that they should not directly or 
indirectly push us into the pit. Government know that barbarous people are 
naturally averse to vices, but if they are once addicted to them they are 


ruined all the more easily. It is better not to provoke discontent than 
to stifle it. 


*8. “A great deal is being said now-a-days about the morality and 
behaviour of our young men, and the cry of ‘ moral 
Religious education and struction ° and ‘ religious training “ is being echoed 
anarchism. and re-echoed from various quarters. ‘ Moral and 
Mahratta (13), 1st May. Religious instruction is the antidote to anarchical 
teniencies’—this is at the bottom of the sudden 
outburst of love for religious and moral instruction in official and non-official 
quarters. Apart from the alleged efficacy of this antidote, it is hard to believe 
the charge of moral degeneration of our young men. In fact one is inclined to 
feel that, on the contrary, there has been a gain on the side of morality in 
recent years in the case of the average young men in India—of course setting 
aside the few aberrations of humanity, the anarchists. Mr. Natrajan, the Editor 
of the Indian Social Reformer, in his address before the Educational Con- 
ference held recently in Bombay, said :—'I find that the younger generations 
of educated men are more temperate, more kind and considerate, more 
imbued with a sense of women’s services and sacrifices for the race, more 
honourable in private life and more energetic in public service than were their 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers.. Mr. Natrajan surely would not be 
denied the credit for freedom from bias in favour of Indian youth. Anar- 
chist outrages have been the acts of young men, with demented brains, and 
they are recruited from the student class generally; ergo, the morality of the 
student class must have degenerated—thus argues the Anglo-Indian journalist. 
To mend the student, distil historical and general instruction a little, give him 
a dose of morality, and add to it a tincture of loyalty culled out from religious 
books and the disease would vanish in the twinkling of an eye—that is his 
recipe patent. T’o administer this, itis necessary that the diagnosis should 
be ‘morality degenerated. But Mr. Natrajan says that the morality and 
conduct of our young menis higher than what it was afew decades ago. 
Mr. Natrajan must stand prepared to meet the charge of sympathy with the 
demented anarchist, which might be laid against him by the Anglo-Indian 
oracles, for thus defending morality of Indian youths ! a 


9, “While a Muhammadan Emperor gladly took ‘in marriage the 

| __ daughter of a Hindu, while a convert to Islamism 

__ ill effects . racial was often favoured with the hand of a Muhammadan 

jealousy prevalent IM princess of royal blood, the British Government 
India hey 

Gujarati Punch (33), not only makes a distinction as regards places and 

94th Apl., Eng. cols. patronage between the ruling classes and the ruled, 

) but the artificial rules of the society to which the 


rulers belong make.it incumbent on its members to exclude even the highest 
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st the person; male or female, that dares to 
with an Indian. pee Pe: The contempt with which Indian fellow- 

3 are Often treated by the ruling class on Indian railways was only 
ly brou, ht to Wis metive. of- the ‘Government ‘by Mrs. Annie Besant, 
we know how the appeal was considered ‘mischievous’ in higher 
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of hamaaity, it j is not,possible to promote cordial relations between them.” 


10. While commenting on the philanthropic work done in India by the 
Christian missions the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha 
Appreciation of the Gazette accuses the Indian rich men and the heads 
anthropic work done of different religious sects of neglect of duty and of 
ved Opie missions in wasting their time, money and energy on unprofitable 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi iscussions and pleasure-seeking and observes that itis 
Kdntha Gazette (77), 24th 120 good blaming Government for giving some help to 
Apl. these missions which are doing excellent work in the 
shape of hospitals and poor-houses. ‘The paper then 
highly commends the catholic spirit of the Young Men’s Christian A:sociation 
of Bombay in opening a hostel for the use of students of all communities, 
irrespective of religion, and deplores that the Hindus, save the notable 
exception of the Arya Samaj which has done something in the matter by 
opening the Gurwkul, should have been so negligent of their duty towards 
fheir co-religionists as to have no hospital, poor- “house, or students’ hostel on 
the model of the one mentioned above. It then urges the Indians to awake 
from their ignoble sleep, and to do something in the matter. 


41. Alluding to the discussion on Sir Robert Anderson’s letters to 

the Times on ‘ Parnellism and Crime’ the Kesarz 

‘Suggestion that Govern- writes:— We hope the bureaucrats will bear in 

ment officials should be ind the comments of Mr. Asquith on the affair. 

warned not to contribute 1+ is a well known fact that prominent Civilians 
to the  Anglo-Indian : Liitna : | a util; 

papers. write in the Anglo-Indian journals and utilise 

Kesari (181), 26th Apl. Official informaticn while doing so. We hope 

Government wil! impress on their minds the fact 

that there is a higher public duty than that of abusing Indians anonymously 


in spite of having eaten their salt. 


12. Commenting on the high prices realised at the recent sale of 
Bengal Opium, the Bombay Samachar blames Sir Guy 
: Fleetwood Wilson for disregarding the sound calcula- 
BE 2 Adhere tified. tions of such an expert as Sir Sasoon J. David 
Bombay Samachar (67), 20d obstinately adhering to his erroneous under- 
28th Apl. estimate of the average sale price of opium chests 
and observes :—Now that his estimates have been 
proved to be faulty and Government have realised a surplus of 68 lakhs, 
which, looking to the present tendency of the opium market, is sure to reach 
to 8 crores at the close of the year, we earnestly wish Government would 
give the benefit of the surplus to the public. The surplus will be the result of 
increased taxation on the people and hence it is but proper that it should be 
used: in meeting their long-standing wants. Many useful schemes of 
education and sanitation have had to be postponed for want of sufficient funds, 
and it would be but proper to spend the surplus on them. 


18. “‘It appears that there is a likelihood of local Governments being 
asked to give their opinion on the possibility of levy- 


Comments on the pro- jing a countervailing excise duty on Indian tobacco. 
posed countervailing duty 


nm Tadian tobacco. seseeeeee We hope the Government of India will 


: under any circumstances stick to their view and 

ast pl, Eee: cols. ), will not yield to pressure howsoever strong that may 

i be brought to bear upon them by the wealthy and 

influential foreign tobacco manufacturers and their agents. It need scarcely 

de said that the imposition of a countervailing duty on Indian tobacco will be 

fas unjust as impolitic and will be very strongly resented by the people.” 
i , 
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“ if the American stiundion | is s anything like as bad as it-is-reported,! 
ee a the Indian cultivator a - pean to another: 
eged necessity “of an prosperous year, even though he may y gather a 
expors duty on Indian. cot- ate son crop. How it will is “to Indian toute 

it is not so easy to say........ If the next season 8 
Bigd np, ae SY, us in the same favourable position with regard to the 

supply of raw cotton as we have been in the season 
just drawing to a close, Indian spinners might well ask for a small export duty 
as a temporary measure. The fact that Mr. Arno Schmidt, on behalf of. 
Lancashire, objected to it, even in the Native States, is sufficient recommenda- 
tion in itself. It will give an opportunity to make foreign markets contribute 
to the revenues, and benefit the Indian spinner without penalising the culti- 
vator.”’ 


“15. “ For some months past there has not been a single week in which 

at least two or three daring dacoities have not been 

Alleged negligence and perpetrated in Bengal. At this distance it is not 
weakness of the authori- quite easy to understand the motives underlying 
ties in Bengal in dealing this lawless movement. ‘The partition of Bengal 
with political dacoities. may have been a great blunder. But how that can 
r Gujarati (31), 1st May, be undone by means of murderous dacoities is quite 
ung. cols. unintelligible. Pindharism of the worst type can 
never be elevated to the pedestal of lofty patriotism, 

and it is a most extraordinary development of the forces and influences which 
have stirred Bengal since the fateful scheme of the partition of Bengal was 
carried out by Lord Curzon. The dacoits have -become a regular terror to 
men of means and position, and from the reports that are being constantly 
published in the press of their infamous deeds one almost feels inclined to 
think that Bengal is not at present under British rule. The unchecked 
regume of the Police in the beginning resulted in popular dissatisfaction and 
ha3 now rendered genuine co-operation very difficult. The most surprising 
features of the situation are the utter helplessness of the Police and of the 
people and the immunity the dacoits enjoy after the perpetration of daring 
dacoities. Innocent villagers or citizens are unable to protect themselves 
against armed and organised gangs of dacoits for want of arms, and one finds 
it difficult to understand why the authorities are so hopelessly impotent 
to deal with the new-born Pindharism in Bengal. In the days of the Peshwas 
if was rampant on this side of India, and Anglo-Indian writers take pride in 
comparing the blessings of Pax Britannica with the miseries of the people due 
to unchecked crime and disorder that prevailed under native rule. They will 
do well to ponder over the lamentable situation in Bengal and correct their 
hasty, sweeping and prejudiced generalisations. What are the causes of this 
new development in Bengal ? ‘Anglo-Indian writers find it convenient to 
describe the dacoities as ‘ political dacoities.’ But the responsible authorities 
have got to consider how far the dacoities are due to political and economic 
causes and how far they can be put down by the importation of efficient 
Police and supplying village head-men and village officers with the requisite 
means of protection against armed dacoits. We have no doubt that all 
sensible Bengalis will be willing to co-operate with the authorities - to 
ameliorate the deplorable state of affairs that is at present to be found in 
Bengal. It does not reflect credit upon those who are responsible for the 
administration of that province nor upon its people, and it behoves them to 
wipe off the reproach by every legitimate means in their power. ‘Lhe situation. 
has been allowed to develop to an intolerable extent and ought not to be 
permitted to continue any longer. The whole country has suffered for Lord 
Curzon’s blunders and the extravagances perpetrated in Bengal in the name of 
misleading and mischievous political shibboleths, and nothing would be more 
lamentable. than-the continuance of the present condition of things in that. 
unfortunate :and unhappy province.” : 


- 16... The ptoceedings of the District’ Conference. at Muzaffarpur have 

| made’ it clear how, in spite of all that is being said 
Comments on. the: pro- +o the-contrary in- some quarters, the: Hindus and 
ceedings CE Gocieteen - Musalmans could: stand ‘shoulder to shoulder and 
E Bombay 5 ; i a7 - work for the common -weal. In Behar the Musal- 
yf amach r (67), . | 

27th Apl. mans outnumber the Hindus and yet they have not. 
hesitated to support the resolutions at the Conference 
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r harmony will . 


well for 
prevail between these two 


es as well. The speech delivered by Mr. 
| lent of the Conference was a notable utterance, 
+ beeause ussed the views of many a true patriot of India. 
riyen’ @ atom to-distings ish between true swadeshi and boycott was 
y of'a B , and it is val too much to hope that his well-considered 
words would be echoed throughout the léngth and breadth of the 
— country. its ip teaking good. The merits and demerits of boycott as a political 
weapon have been so thoroughly discussed ere now that it would be idle to 
But in view of the fact that honest swadeshz 


Mr. 


as distinguished from boycott has been known to be productive of substantial 
good to the country we can only hope that the exhortations of Mr. Dipnarayen 
will lead to a total omission of boycott from the Bengali propaganda. 


17. The annual meeting of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was held last week in Bombay, His Excel- 
lency the Governor presiding. In the course of his 
speech His Excellency said that the root of the evil 
of cruelty lay not in the wicked nature so much as in 


Comments on His Excel- 
lency the Governor's 
speech at the annual 
meeting of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 
Kesari (131), 26th Apl. 


the ignorance of people. 
poverty. In the struggle for existence now going 


We add, it also lies in their 


on all around the labourer’s animal has to suffer 


along with its master. 


But apart from the question 


of poverty there exists a wide divergence between the points of view from 


which the subject is approached by Europeans and by Hindus. 


Kuropeans 


are far behind Hindus in their feelings with respect to cruelty to animals. 
The beasts of burden being the friends as well as slaves of the labourer, the 


latter, His Excellency said, 


Why, Hindus 


entertain nobler 


should give a humane treatment to them. 
sentiments with regard to this 
Humanity and not utility is their guiding principle in this respect. 


matter. 
A tender- 


hearted EKuropean is, indeed, moved to pity just likea Hindu at the sight of an 
animal cruelly treated. But how is it that his feelings do not revolt at the 


sight of the slaughter of animals for food ? 


It is difficult to understand how 


Europeans can afford to forget their nobler feelings while doing full justice 


to the meat dishes on the dining table. 
Hindus when they think over the question of the slaughter of animals. 


These thoughts naturally occur to 


It must 


be mentioned in this connection that the Society’s operations are restricted to 
the city of Bombay and that it appears to have nothing to do with small 
towns and villages where also the poor animals have to suffer heavily at 
the hands of their poverty-stricken masters. 


18. The system of holding Durbars is very useful for bringing to the 
notice of the District Officers the grievances. of the 


Government should 
frame general rules about 
holding Collectors’ Dur- 
bars. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (46), 
26th Apl.; *Gwardti 
(31), Ist May, Eng. cols. 


of our Presidency deserves to be followed in other parts also. 


people under his care. 


The Collector of Sholapur has 


made some rules for regulating Durbar proceedings and 


they appear to be framed in a liberal spirit. 


We 


suggest that with a view to placing the Durbars in the 


different districts on a 


uniform footing and making 


them independent of the humours of District Officers 
Government should frame Durbar rules which should 
be made applicable throughout the Presidency. 
practice of holding periodical Durbars which has been initiated in many districts 


[The Gujarati writes : 


~~ The 
Much good is 


likely to be done if the representatives of the ryots are allowed to ask questions 


in the periodical Durbars and hold discussions on subjects of public interest 


The practice must be more extensively followed and be made a permanent 
feature of District administration. The principle seems to have been accepted 


by Government and the results have so far been encouraging. 


Will Govern- 


ment see their way to extend the system and give it a permanent character ?’} 


ae. “The decision of the Appellate Court in the Sukkur sedition case 
appeal confirming the convictions and heavy sen- 
tences on Messrs. Virumal, Chetumal and Gordhanlal, 
will be received by the public with feelings of mingled 


ts on the deci- 
in the Suk- 
ror oe sedition case. 

“Indu of Bombay (10), 


| oor ~ 


/ surprise and dissatisfaction. 


Having reference to 


the well-known antecedents of the principal accused, 
Mr. Viromal, and to the public sympathy evoked in 


~ 19 


Sind on his and the other accused's behalf, and remembering that the 

case. is the first offence of the accused, if was generally expected that 
at least the Appellate Court would temper the severity of the undoubtedly. 
heavy sentences imposed on them.......... This was the first case of the kind 
in Sind and on this ground the defence prayed fora lenient sentence. The 
Judge agreed that Sind had been free from unrest and therefore, said he, should 
the first attempt be most severely punished as an effective deterrent. The 
argument is plausible only. We affirm it is absolutely foolish. If people 
think that Government deal too severely with even the first offenders, the 
result is discontent and unrest. And if Sind henceforth becomes disturbed 
the sin thereof will be on the terribly hard sentences passed in this case. 
Before we conclude, we wish to refer to one more point in connection 
with thiscase. The defence had contended that the book ‘ Swadeshi Halchal ’ 
had been in existence, both in original and in translation, several years 
before the prosecution was undertaken: This is a standing complaint of all 
publishers and printers and Government ought to see the injustice of allowing 
a ‘seditious ’ work to circulate freely among the unsuspecting public for a 
long while, and then suddenly and without any warning coming down swooping 
on any unfortunate victim it likes. Ifa-thing is seditious in the eyes of 
Government, they ought at the earliest opportunity to declare it to be so 
through the official channels. Prosecutions for sedition ought to be started 
immediately after the commission of the offence and not, as in several recent 
cases, after months and years have passed. If the authorities give free play 
to an ‘ objectionable ’ book for a long time, the public might be led to believe 
that it is harmless, as else they would have taken notice of it early. It is not 
for the public to undertake the responsibility of declaring what is seditious 
and what not, specially as sedition is of such a complex and mutable nature. 
se sanens We hope that in regard to old books at least, which Government 
have not declared to be objectionable, no sedition prosecutions will be started 
against their past and present publishers, without a previous warning.” 


20. ‘ Very little surprise will, we believe, be felt throughout the Pro- 
vince at the rejection of the appeals in the Sukkur 

Sind Gazette (21), 23rd sedition case, and we do not think that any really 
Apl. loyal and unprejudiced person will regard the deci- 
sion of the Sadar Court as otherwise than substan- 

tially just. The seditious nature of the book, the subject of the prosecution, was 
beyond dispute, even the able lawyers engaged for the defence being unable 


to press the contention that it was a harmless publication....... .- Wehope . 


that attention will be riveted on the statement of the Court of Appeal that a 
study of precedents had revealed the fact that the lighter punishments hitherto 
inflicted for similar offences had had no deterrent effect, and that in passing 
sentence in the present case this fact had been taken into consideration.......... 
Those who are of Opinion, if there are any such, that more leniency might have 
been shown in the sentences, should remember that that very leniency has been 
abused in the past and that, in all probability, had severe s:ntences been the 
rule in former similar cases, the present offence would never have been com- 
Tt rere It will, we hope, be appreciated even by the meanest intelli- 
gence that in cases of this kind deterrent punishment is necessary not only 
for the protection of officials, but also and far more so, for the protection of 
the Indian public. ‘The British Government is not affected one iota by 
' assassinations. If one official is murdered, another automatically takes 
his placs. But let the seditionist or his apologist consider the misery 
even one anarchical murder brings on his compatriots.......... Let him 
remember the domiciliary visits, the police examinations, the = worry, 
loss and annoyance that must be caused to all suspected persons in the 
ordinary course of the law, and realise that every injury inflicted on the British 
Government recoils with hundred-fold force on the heads of the Indian people. 
sens ae publication of a type of work that may create the assassin is the 
worst of all crimes, and it is absolutely necessary for the safety of the public 
and for the preservation of law and order thatthe punishments inflicted should 
be effective. The weak and feeble-minded youths who hitherto have been the 


nga Pt if 
4 — 


i atefar Jess guilty than the disseminator 
dot the:latter that lies the blood both. of the. 
wots ‘The Sadar Court would have: 
> had it reduced the sentences passed by the 
i i it to be imagined that in the view of the chief 
3€ he poisoning of the minds of the youth of Sind was 


: e . a 
Pe tat? he . 
2 


“al. Kéohere and two ‘pabete that have brought disgrace upon this 
eee OLS country and have retarded national progress by 
mee go aa on the exe- widening the gulf between the rulers and ruled have 
ag oution of the first three met their doom. But it would not be fair to hold 


en poli the Nasik them solély responsible for the nefarious deed they 


Sudhdrak (159), 23th perpetrated, for they were mere tools in the hands of 
Apl. other designing people and were led away by force of 
7 circumstances as also by the inevitable conse- 
guences of the sins of commission or omission of other people. The execution 
—— unfortunate youths, it is hoped, will serve as a deterrent lesson to 
others. 3 


22. An important letter has been addressed by the India Civil Rights 

Committee in the matter of the new Press Act 

“ Comments on the letter 60 the Secretary of State. ‘Ihis Committee came 

addressed to the Secretary into existence when the old Regulation III of 

of State by the India Civil 1818 began to be put into operation some time ago. 

cog gaat rethe It is to be seen what consideration the letter 

. receives at’ the hands of the Secretary of State. 

Gujarat: (31), 24th Apl: One of the things prayed for in the letter is that the 

operation of the Press Act should be limited for three 

years and restricted to that part of the country where its need is felt. That 

is what the Indian members represented in the Imperial Council. Another 

thing prayed for is that when a paper is called upon to give security, there 

should be a right of appeal. In the absence of such a provision the enforce- 

ment of the Act very much resembles the operation of Regulation III of 

1818. The question of calling for securities is a grave one and in the 

absence of a public trial, people would have misgivings about the proper 

exercise of the authority given by the Act to the officers of Government. When 

& loyal and respectable paper is called upon to give security, it is but natural 

< if the paper. draws to it popular sympathy and the people grow dissatisfied 
E- with such Government measures. Such a result would in no way be bene- 
_ | ficial 1o Government. If the courts of law decide against the writing 
. people would be in a better position to understand the situation. If an appeal 
could be preferred against an order calling for security, it would no doubt 
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. . benefit the managers of a paper as well as Government. We are of opinion 
a. allow in the interests of Government a right of appeal in such cases should be 
owed. 


em - 28. In his reply to the address presented on the eve of his departure by 
the staff of the Port Trust, Sir Walter Hughes made 

Alleged corruption in a reference to the frequent complaints about the 

the Port Trust in the Officers of the Trust being bribed with presents 


Beatie: of granting promo, by the staff in order to get promotions. It would 


he staff. be regrettable if in a body like the Port Trust 

- Jdm-e-FJamshed (35),. promotions are to be gained by such -corrupt 
a 27th Apl. methods. By referring to this evil Sir Walter has 
la rendered good service to the Port Trust. A depart- 


mental committee should be formed to look into the corrupt practices that 
are so often complained of. The Port Trust should follow. the. practice 
that‘is obtaining in the Bombay Municipality where the Chief Accountant 
protects the rights of the best claimant to any vacancy that occurs, and if 
any officer recommends anybody else the Chief Accountant communicates 
~. matter to the Commissioner who calls for an explanation from the officer. : 
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24. “The segregation of undésirables is becoming a maxim with civic 
fathers and sanitary authorities all over the world. 
Complaint about the Calcutta has been for years specially unfortunate in 
location of houses of ill- this respect, with houses of ill-fame right in the 
pe ciow se a ee a midst of -its student population, or, more correctly, 
se Tadian Spislator (8) its students thrown right into the arms of 
20th Apl. ’ these disreputable quarters. An appeal has now 
gone forth to put an end to this dangerous proximity, 
and we hope it will succeed before long. A similar appeal seems to have 
been made to the authorities at Ludhiana, and other towns in the Punjab 
are sure to follow. What about Bombay? Parts of Girgaum and Grant 
Road are said to be very badly off indeed, and the arm of the law does 
not seem to be long enough to remove the scandal. Now that we have a 
native gentleman in the Executive Council, some relief may be expected for 
the aggrieved public. The police may well ask for more power in dealing 
with naikins and the habi‘wes of cheap boarding houses, clubs and other dens 
of obscenity and crime.’ 


25. Mr. VY. P.Sathe, the editor of the Pudhdri, 
an Boa stoppage Of snnounces that he has been obliged to stop the 


Pudhdri (146), 25th Apl. publication of his paper temporarily on account of 
ill health. 


26. ‘“‘ We note that though the leave of the Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner, Mr. H. N. Crouch, has been gazetted, no 

Suggestion for the ap- mention is made of the appointment of his successor. 
pointment of Rai Bahadur [f it were not for a technical difficulty, there would 
Teckchand as actiNg be no need to go far afield to discover one who would 


ssadiedhenamnatie TL N. admirably fill the acting vacancy as regards ability 


Crouch going on leave. and experience and who has already received well 
Sind Gazette (21), 23rd deserved honours at the hands of Government. We 
Apl. refer, of course, to Rai Bahadur Teckchand Udhavdas, 


who holds the important and responsible post of 
Public Prosecutor in Sind. Unfortunately Diwan Tekchand is not a Barrister, 
and the Act distinctly lays down that only a Barrister is eligible for the post. 
We do not know whether this difficulty can be overcome, seeing that it is only 
a question of an acting, not a permanent, appointment........... The Public 
Prosecutorship may be fairly regarded as a stepping stone to the Bench, and 
the appointment would be recognised as the seal of Government’s appreciation 
of a worthy and well spent life. The appointment would be extremely popu- 
Jar throughout the whole Province.” 


2/7. ‘Create no more Giants,O God! But elevate the race—Browning. 
The departure of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
Comments on the public = Merwanji Mehta for England for presumably a short 
Gir P. + ama iat period of rest has afforded an opportunity for many 
Oriental Review (15), journalists to pass eulogiums on his past services to 
27th Apl. the country. It is because his greatness was so great 
| in the past that it is with the deepest regret, the 
deepest sorrow, that we observe his fall from that high pedestal. The time of 
the formation of the first Caucus may fitly be called the climax of Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s glcry and popularity. People felt that a movement against him was a 
movement against their rights and liberties for Sir Pherozesnah stood to them 
as the personification of these. Since then what a fall! Itisa sight 
too tragic for tears! This once brilliant, buoyant, independent veteran 
chose, through some inexplicable reasons, to withdraw from public life. 
Retirement from public life is no crime. It would have been far better 
from all points of view had Sir Pherozeshah retired from public life. But 
his withdrawal was not -retirement. While still accorded the -highost 
honours as a leader of the public, he threw cold water directly or indirectly 
over public movements and stood aloof while the people would have him come 
forward as their natural leader and lead them on to progress. It.was the 
heyday of the dawn of the new spirit in India whon the air was vibraut with 
con 134—6 Sti | | ed: | ee 
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pjoyous:cries:of | crag mee indignant and healthy protests ‘against 
ord Oursn frogs B, Mint Sir Pherozeshah was appealed to for guidance 
| aaedteads 1 all mor ss 18 d public meetings. Buthe didnot respond. The 
ok - ymbay Presideno; i , once a powerful representative body of public 
4 Sper goss term attendance upon the whims and caprices of Sir 
* Phe shah, also stood aloof. It thought that its duty was done by passing 
ior some rsolutionsin the chamber of Sir Pherozeshah. Another urgent 
_gnd peremptory call of the country and the Government came when maddened 
Bengal gave birth to hideous anarchy. It was a danger to society, to the 
existing order of things ‘ to law, to morality.’ It was a danger also on the other 
side that it would lead the Government, frenzied by the crimes and goaded by 
the Anglo-Indian Press, to encroach upon the deeply cherished liberties of the 
people. There was a call, therefore, from both the Government and the people 
to the Bombay Moderates of whom Sir Pherozeshah was the accredited leader 
to declare their views openly, to condemn anarchy, to warn their countrymen 
against the pitfalls and the certain ruin that stared them in the face and to 
ask the Government to be calm and confident. This double call found 
Bombay Moderates and specially Sir Pherozeshah sulking. Nothing was 
done in this matter till the day of his departure to England. He sulked and 
continues to sulk. Then again the question of the rules and regulations 
regarding the Reform Scheme was justly regarded by allas an extremely 
serious one Calling for the intervention of a leader like Sir Pherozeshah. These 
rules and regulations changed toa great extent the nature of the original 
scheme and gave undue prominence to several classes. Intimately connected 
with the question was the question of separate electorates for the Muham- 
madans. It was a grave departure fromthe policy hitherto followed by the 
Government and systematic agitation was necessary against a step which 
would usher in class favouritism and class prejudice. Again we found 
Bombay lagging behind. ‘The public life of Bombay is in moribund condition, 
and we may be excused for saying that the responsibility for this rests to no 
small extent upon the shoulders of Sir Pherozeshah.” 


28. Sir P. M. Mehta was not a sweet-tempered man and he was not 
in the good graces of the bureaucrats. His opposi- 
Kesari (181), 26th Apl. tiofi to Government was not based on _ personal 
motives. He was always ready to assist the bureau- 
crats without sacrificing his self-respect. The Bombay Europeans fully 
realised his merits. Sir P. M. Mehta was a conservative leader in political 
and University matters. He believed more in personal enjoyment than in self- 
sacrifice. Though he was generally open to reason, he was at times obstinate 
and prejudiced inhis views. He was autocratic and carried matters too far with 
reference to the Indian National Congress. He was a little bit indolent in his 
habits. But still one cannot but admire his courage, learning and debatin 
powers. Sir P.M. Mehta distinguished between public service and service to the 
public, in his farewell speech. As after all salaries are given to Government 
servants from the public purse, if may be said in a sense that both mean the 
same thing. ‘There are also some posts under Government wherein a man 
can do much good to the public while in Government service. It is not 
that every Government servant rots in sin or a man outside Government 
service sits on the pedestal of virtue. But if may be said generally that 
freedom of action and of thought are destroyed when a man enters Govern- 
ment service. Sir P. M. Mehta will for ever deserve the thanks of the 
people for having refused Government service and for having maintained 
@ firm attitude throughout his life. 


= 29. “The question of the security yd = ee qed in the newly 
- colonised quarter of Hirabad in Hyderabad is so ver 
a | an one Bice y ty . important that we must earnestly ask both Pilate 
 - suburb of Hyderabad mentand the Municipality to do their very best in the 
ee - (Sind). matter. The recent thefts, having happened in such 
ies _ Sind Journal (22), 21st quick succession, are a clear indication that Hirabad 
Apl.; Aina (88a), 15th has been mirked out by badmashes for their special 
Apt attentions. So great has been the terror caused by 
_these events that several families have fled back to the town, and no wonder. 


or Ga, 
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It is an isolated and unprotected quarter, and in case of attack on any house 
it is almost impossible to secure help in time........... Itis, therefore, ver 

necessary, unless the progress of the relief of congestion is to be rudely chachied, 
to make due and permanent provision for the protection, as far as reasonably 
possible, of the inhabitants from future depredations. And for this purpose a 
Police post in the heart of Hirabad is very essential...... .-» The fact that 
the present population is comparatively small and that much open space is 
still lying to be built upon only emphasises the need of efficient patrolling.” 

[The Azna makes similar remarks. | 


Legislation. 


*30. ‘One repressive measure after another has been enacted in quick 
succession during the last few years. Seditious 
Comments on the prosecutions have not been few. Deportations 
B linet of the Calcutta igo have been resorted to. Yet notwithstanding 
olice Bill in the Bengal Se the , hich fal] f q 
Legislative Council. | pressive measures, which were fully enforce 
Mahrdtta (13), 1st May. With the agency of an absolutely powerful Police, 
Sir Herbert Risley had to confess defeat on the side 
of the Government. But not content with this evidence of the failure of 
repression in killing the new life in the country, the Indian Government 
forged the weapon of the Press Act. In quick succession to the Press Act, 
the Bengal Council passed the Calcutta Police Bill, which was suspended 
hitherto owing to the numerous protests which were raised against it at its 
inception. At the last session of the Bengal Council, however, the Bill was 
passed. It gives the Police absolute powers, specially with regard to the 
prohibition of public meetings, processions and celebrations. ‘The popular 
members, led by the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, strongly protested 
against the clause giving these powers, and pointed out that it would bea 
fresh source of disaffection and discontent among the people. The Bill had 
nearly 80 amendments directed against it, but all of them were rejected one 
by one in quick succession, and the Bill finally became Law. Sonowin Calcutta, 
as in Bombay, all those grand processions and meetings, which have been the 
manifestations of a new life in the people, have been left solely to the mercy 
of the policeman’sbaton! ‘lhe Dazly News of London, the well known Liberal 
organ, while criticising the Calcutta Police Bill, makes the following notable 
observations :—' The passing of this Bill marks alate stage in a system of 
repression, the completeness of which could hardly be exaggerated. ‘The Gov- 
ernment of India has now secured full powers after which it has been 
striving for the past three years. It can, and does, rule the newspaper press 
with aniron hand. Itcan and does prohibit public meetings, celebrations 
and processions. It has entrusted the Police with the power of breaking up 
political or other associations, of searching private houses, of opening letters in 
the Post. It has for the moment succeeded in silencing the voice of criticism 
alike in the press, on the platform, and in the debating room......... . aa 
possible to uphold the view that India can be permanently governed under a 
system which, while closing every outlet of popular expression, places the 
whole country under the dominion of a Police force that is universally hated 
and feared ?? Need we say that the view of the Dazly News is shared by all 
men of light and leading in India ?”’ 


Education. 


*31. “Education in India continues to be the absorbing topic of the 
day. It has aroused keen interest not only in 

Comments on the this country but also in England, and from the 
proposed Here B errno reply given by Mr. Montagu recently in the House 
ae oe 131), “ig May of Commons to a question by Sir Philip Magnus, 
aes. eels. ' itis quite clear that, though nothing definite has 
as yet been settled, Lord Morley has been thinking 

of inquiring thoroughly into the whole question of Indian education at the 
hands of a Royal Commission or a Committee of experts.......... But thése 


. Commissions have an inconvenient knack of becoming costly, dilatory and 


gain by the’ Universities ‘Cotmmission of 
ly almost a unanimity on some of the main 
5% bei ing sceptical about the i ractical utility of 
issio deo “tndion ication. Without being able to lay 
it lines of policy, it may upset the whole machinery, 
ology! tha} ‘oan be said against it is doing some useful work. The 
iy chee yeople in England who show so much solicitude for an 
: ‘im uiry into Indian education are curious. They believe somehow that 
ee higher Padecation j in this country has proved a positive evil and that it is 
an eee aeponalble for much of the present unrest. Instead of expanding, they would, 
—— therefore, curtail education in this country. In one of its recent issues the 
=: London Spectator has disburdened itself of its ideas on this subject and 
they are typical of the attitude of the mind just referred to........... The 
system of education in India, it says, is an unmitigated evil, and it is the duty of 
Government to curtail rather than to extend it. Then fcllows the astounding 
statement that the State-controlled colleges of India are at the present moment 
hot-beds of sedition. The remedy suggested to cure this imaginary evil is to 
increase the fees payable in Government schools and colleges so as to diminish 
the burden placed upon the taxpayer, and to induce the people to establish 
schools of their own where education will be based upon a religious enthu- 
siasm. Inshort, Government are advised to shirk their responsibility of spread- 
ing education widely i inthe country and to transfer it on to the shoulders of 
those who may be keen about it. The views so far given require no refutation. 
. Their absurdity is patent and they carry their condemnation on their face. 
It would be superfluous to add that Lord Morley is the last person to listen 
to such reactionary suggestions and even the Government of India would 
| look on them with the contempt they deserve. The time has long passed by 
when such a retrograde policy would have had a chance of being accepted, and 
A in these times of enlarged Councils even the authority of a Royal Commis- 
sion, if it is sought to support such views, has little chance of finding favour 

both with the Government and the people.” 


~~ 


382. Mr. Montagu’s answer in Parliament to the suggestion of Sir 

= Phillip Magnus for the appointment of a Royal 

er (189), Sen Commission ou Education in India was distinctly 

encoursging. There prevails at present a healthy 

discontent with the whole of our educational system and earnest men of 

all classes are anxiously waiting for its reform, although a little uncertain as to 

the direction which the reform should take. Our primary educaticn is 

neglected, and there being at present no provision in this country for imparting 

training in the higher branches of technicology, our youths have to: be sent 

abroad for instruction therein and have thus to undergo the trials and temp- 

tations that beset them in foreign lands. Besides, there is some truth in the 

complaint that the present educational system is more suited to turn out mere 

quill-drivers for the use of Government than for fostering feelings of 

self-reliance and patriotism. ‘The ever-growing number of discontented gra- 

duates and under-graduates has attracted much notice, and if Lord 

Morley’s Commission comes to be appointed, we would very much like 

ae the inclusion in it of some of our own prominent educationists. The 

i. Anglo-Indians seem to have conceived exaggerated notions about the 

Bes. present unrest and they imagine that it is all due to the study of 

a history in our schools. We, however, do not see any justification for this 

supposition. On the contrary, we think that the study of history in the 

a right way helps Indian students to the right understanding of the general 

situation. We hope that in shaping their educational policy, our rulers 

will not be guided by the views of the Anglo-Indians who do not understand 
fhe real needs of the country. 


33. é Reuter wired the other day that in the opinion of Lord Mcrley 
fas the necessity for an improved system of education 
yee ee . in India demands comprehensive and urgent atten- 
i goth Apl” Bombay (10), ion. Lord Morley is not prepared, we are told, at 
i 0° Ge em _ . ¢ present’ to baste e appointment of a committec 
ae eile or Royal Commission, though he_ recognises ‘the 
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probable advantage of such a course.’.......,. We-hope.Lord .Morley’s point 
of view is much higher and. broader than that of those who connect higher 
education with sedition and anarchism and who would rather go backward 
than forward.:......... Recent events in the country, in bringing about which 
the Universities’ Act, among the other notorious Acts of Lord Curzon’s 
reactionary regime had much to do, have evidently contributed to induce 
Government to revise their view on the educational policy of the State, 
But the question is whether their ken is merely political. Are their minds. 
moving with a new spirit of revival and reform? Several important 
questions have recently cropped up into prominence which they should not 
fail to face, There isthe question of imparting religious and moral instruction 
to counteract the evils of anarchism. ‘Then thereis the question of civic 
instruction. Then again there is the question of including commercial 
education in the University curriculum........... All these questions have 
been engaging the atfention of the public during the last few years. There 
can be no doubt that a satisfactory solution of the various problems 
cannot be delayed long without incurring serious risks to the well-being 
of the State and the country........... In our opinion a general enquiry 
into the whole system of education as it obtains at present with a view 
to thoroughly overhauling it is a matter of urgent necessity. We hope Lord 
Morley will see the advisability of appointing, at no distant date, a mixed 
commission or committee of officials as wellas non-officialsto make a thorough 
inquiry into the question of expanding and extending the present system of 
national education. A wholly official commission will absolutely fail to inspire 
“confidence. It will generate distrust and will hardly evoke any sympathy or 
spirit of co-operation among the educated classes.......... We hope the fears 
will prove quite groundless. But we cannot shut our eyes to these appre- 
hensions and misgivings entertained by a large section of the educated people, 
as regards the present and future educational policy of Government, 
specially as recent official pronouncements thereon generally lend themselves 
to such reflections. The way to allay them is to have a large popular 
element in the commission or committee that may be appointed.” 


34, The Praja Baidhu refers to the statistical survey of India recently 
undertaken by the Statist of England, wherein. it 
A comparison between has been shown how in spite of two-thirds of 
England and India as re- the Indian population being agricultural the land 
gards the amount spent assessment reveals the poverty of the country. It 
by the State on education. . bala te ¢} mel € the Stati 
Praja Bandhu (40), ®PPtOvingly supports the opinion of the Statist that 
24th Apl. spread of education is the only panacea for this 
, ; crying evil and remarks :—We are indeed grateful to 
this paper for its opinion. Similar views have repeatedly been expressed and 
though the attention of Government hasbeen drawn to the subject of education, 
no substantidl advance seems yet to have been made by the authorities 
to educate the masses. The population in India is many times larger than 
that in England, yet a contrast between the amounts spent on education 
in both the countries makes one ashamed of the miserable situation in India. 
The blame for this rests more on Government than on the people, for the 
latter have been ever ready to pay increased taxes for educational purposes. 
The slow rate of progress allowed by Government makes it impossible for one 
to imagine when this miserable state of ignorance will be improved. 


35. ‘ The debate in the Supreme Council on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
) resolution re free and compulscry Primary Education 
Suggestion for the showed that the main difficulty that stood in the 


establishment of a Free way of the Government’ ee 
Education League. y ent’s approving of a scheme of 


free and compulsory Primary Educvtion was the 

Hg Bombay (10), snonetary one. The present straitened resources of 
: | Government do not allow, they said, of Govern- 
ment embarking on such an ambitious venture as making education frea 
throughout the country. As regards making primary education compulsory, 
Government did not evince any marked appreciation of the suggestion, 
Moreover, this question is of a subsidiary nature, which need not be tackled 
till the problem of free education is solved. The responsibility of the Govern- 
oun 134—7 ey a 
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of the children of the people is great and will 
‘perious responsibility rests on the shoulders 
eoplé, ‘who have been fortunate enough to receive 
m education. It is these who must take up the 
46 brethren with all the enthusiasm and energy which 
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has been held up for admiration in all ages, and where even now we have ample 
évidence of such a spirit inspiring a large number of young men, it would 
not be difficult to find a few men in each district to undertake the mission of 
mass education in a spirit of disinterested labour. If men like the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale, with his ‘Servants of India,’ take%the initiative in the 
matter and organise a League of Free Education, or if the Society for 
the Education of the Masses, Bombay, extends its scope and develops itself 
into an All-India or even a provincial organisation, with branches in every 
district, working for the promotion of the cause, then, indeed, shall we be 
sure of any practical results. If it ‘can be shown that villagers gladly avail 
themselves of free education in numbers that convince every sceptic official, 
we need not despair that Government itself will soon become converted to the 
-views of the Free Educationists and itself undertake the task.” 


36. The Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, on the. 
School Final Examination and the resolution issued 
Comments on the Gov- by Government thereon contain certain remarks 
ernment Resolution re the which are interesting and important. We cannot, 
School Final Hxamin-° however, agree with Government’s expression of 
— cia dissatisfaction at the low percentage of passes and 
ombay Samachar (67), ‘th th + f Ae tha Tivenk f 
96th Apl.; Jdm-e-Jam- with | the reasons put forward by the Director o 
shed (35), 26th ‘Apl.; Public Instruction for the same. The Director of 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (25), Public Instruction’s comment that the Matriculation 
26th Apl. Examination has ‘an overwhelming fascination for 
the better boys’, is unfortunate. It has to be remem- 
bered that these two different examinations have different objects, and it is, 
therefore, useless to institute comparisons between them. It is desirable that 
the better boys should go up for. Matriculation inasmuch as the higher 
examinations, to which it forms an entrance, require students of a higher 
calibre.. ‘he demand for passing the School Final side by side with the 
Matriculation is unnatural and improper, especially from the mouth of the 
Director of Public Instruction, who but lately inveighed in the University 
against the over-burdening of students with examinations. It should, therefore, 
be left to the discretion of the students to decide which of the tw@examinations 
is preferable. The moment they find that the School Final is more useful to 
them in professional life they will of themselves be attracted to it. It will not 
he possible to attract a larger number of candidates to the examination by a 
mere Government Resolution. If Government seriously want to make the 
examination more popular, they should start a number of Model High Schools 
for the School Finai, like thoge.existing already for the Matriculation Examina- 
6. tion. With regard, again, to the Director of Public Instruction’s remark 
Te that the answers of the boys to questions on recent and contemporary history 
7 revealed a deplorable ignorance of facts and that a good deal of wrong 
information was given to them, we would suggest that under the present 
circumstances the best way is to drop the teaching of contemporary history 
altogether. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed regrets that while Government have taken 
up the question of the history course, they have left untouched that of 
Pee English in which subject also the candidates have been found to be weak. 
ao The paper ascribes this weakness of the candidates to defects in the teachers 
aa ) and the text-books and urges that they should be removed. The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar thinks that the want of enthusiasm for the School Final is due to 
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37. It is to be regretted that the Municipal Corporation should take 
no active steps to remove the ae complaint of 
Complaint about inade- the people of this city uf the inadequate supply 


uate water-supply inthe cf water in the hot-séason. The population and the 


: g bit say Oe 187), business of the city have been steadily increasing 


26th Apl. and consequently the démand for water has greatly 

risen. The only way to remove the grievance is to 
duplicate the Tansa Main. When this duplication is carried out the Corpor- 
ation will be in a position to supply the city with an additional quantity of 
two crores of gallons of water: per day. The duplication will cost about 
72 lakhs, but the interest on the amount will be more than covered by the 
income that will be derived from the additional supply of water much of 
which will be required for trade purposes. It is to be hoped that the Corpor- 
ation will sanction the duplication scheme without any further delay as the 
traffic and health of the city depend upon it. 


38. We very much regret to see that the question of housing the 
labouring classes in Bombay still awaits a satisfactory 
Necessity of an early golution. The labourers have to pay heavy rents 
solution of the labour gnd yet they are forced to live in very 
te question 12 jnganitary and crowded localities and in close pro- 
Munhat Vaibhav (137) ximity to the temptations of liquor-shops. This has 
23rd Apl. ’ had an extremely detrimental effect on the physical 
and moral condition of the labourers. The City Im- 
provement Trust has no doubt constructed some chawls for these classes, but 
as their number is limited only a fraction of the whole labour-population is 
accommodated in them. It is the duty of mill-owners to look to the proper 
accommodation of their own workmen. It is sincerely to be hoped that this 
question will be taken up without any further delay by the parties concerned. 


39. Commenting on the Mandvi Ward election case the Sdnj Vartaman 

- writes :—‘‘ It is not everybody who has the means 

Comments onthe Mandvi or the public spirit to go to a court of law for setting 
py (Bombay) election o.ide a bad election, and therefore we are afraid 
Sdnj Vartamdn (42), that candidates with an elastic conscience will not 
26th Apl., Eng. cols. be much deterred by this case from practising or 
conniving at electoral irregularities. So long as 

chances cf detection are remote, some members will resort to questionable 
means to get in. ‘The remedy for the evil lies chiefly with the candidates 


themselves. The purity of election will depend upon their moral sense.” 


40. ‘We make no apology for reverting to the subject of providing 

ie drainage for this city. Weshall revert to it repea- 

| tedly not in the hope that our efforts will rouse up 

Alleged necessity of &® the Rip Wan Winkles of the Corporation but that 
drainage scheme aaa we may succeed perchance in attracting the 
93-4 t a! ee a 9, attention of the Collector and the Commissioner, if 
| not of Government. We have had a bountiful 
water-supply for the last eighteen years and yet 

practically nothing has been done to provide an outlet for the vast volume of 
water that is being daily poured into the city. Can any sensible man pretend 
that this can go on indefinitely without turning our highly valued water- 
supply into a curse? Collectors come and go with bewildering rapidity, 
and with all respect for our civic fathers, here has not been among them 
for the last fifteen years any one who could set the Tapti on fire. We have 
been living under a regime of mediocrities who cannot be accused of having 
a monopoly either of administrative capacity or zeal for public interest. 
Under these cicumstances our last and only resort is the Collector. In 
Mr. Anderson we have got a good and a strong Collector. It is said, however, 
that he too is leaving us shortly! God forbid! At any rate, the Collector 
will very likely cease to be the President of the Municipality in the near 
future. Before that happens we beseech him to see that something 
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Bests EE ot Native States. 
’. 41, The sad end of the late Nawab of Radhanpur will not fade from 
’ the minds and hearts of the royal family and the 
An appeal to Govern- people. When it was known that the Nawdb was 
ment to nominate Prince mentally and physically unfit to rule and that 
po ages late there was no hope of recovery, it would have been 
Nawé4b of Rédhanpur much better had he been allowed to stay at 
 Kdthidwdy and Mahi adhanpur, for then the Begum Saheb would have 
Kdntha Gazette (77), 24th been afforded the opportunity of nursing him till the 
Apl. end. Had he breathed his last at Radhanpur, it would 
have been some consolation to the royal family. 
The late NawAb-Sdheb was well-educated and was a good ruler. But 
unfortunately for the State his services were lost to it. His successor ought 
to\be his brother, Jalaluddin Khanji Saheb, who has received sound education 
at the Rajkumar College. He has been long i in the company of such men as 
Messrs. Steel, Mayne and Monteath who have. influenced him for good. 
Government will, therefore, be pleased to entrust the reins of the government 
of the State into his hands and thus gratify the people’s wishes. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
" Secretariat, Bombay, 5th May 1910. 
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“SCQNFIDENTIAL.] 


Heport on Hative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 7th May 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
‘ to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 

be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 
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Discontent is caused by the Abkéri policy of Government. ; 14 i 
People should do their duty rather than insist on their rights. 18 ‘a 
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Religious and moral education should not keep the people down but 
should elevate them . 12 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As tt stood on the Ist April 1910.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, aa = 
| Bene 
2 | ENGLISH. ~ 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...|Bombay ....  ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. on 
2 | Argus eee ose «| Do, oe cool DO _ ...| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 om 500 
3 | aenaiaie East Indian ... Do. ose ool DO. oe «.| 0. 0. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ove 800 
4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona _— .»-| Daily eee .-.| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... eee 600 ae | 
can Herald. | 
5 | East and West... ..| Bombay... ---| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 1,000 im 
55. i, 
q 
6 | Elphinstonian ...  ...| Do. sco doe] QQUMEOUED ccs cnc] SEO Rs BB. WOODS UMS GB nck. cell tue a 
7 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. eee ---| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 : | 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. H 
8 Indian Spectator, Voiceof, Do. ... | Do. sees] Behrdmji Merwénji Malabari, J.P. ; Pérsi;| 500 i 
| India and Champion. 55. 4 
9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. vee ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....) 1,000 | | 
Or SER ie xk De ae ch a we a we 4 
11 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... -+-| Weekly... ...|. Chainr4i Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; gape " 
12 | Kéthidwar Times... ...| Rdjkot ...  ...) Daily ... —«..| Jammddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu| 200 if 
(Lohdna) ; 28. 4 
13 | Mahratta sue ..-| Poona se -o| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpa-; 1,000 i 
wan Bréhman). iy 
14 | Muslim Herald ... ..|Bombay ... ...| Daily .... ~—«».| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir;| 200 4G 
| Muhammadan ; 35. a 
4 
15 | Oriental Review ... aca} |= 0, ioe «| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shaépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ia 700 a 
16 : Pe “a ooo| Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| dAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 ‘q 
-. 
17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ...  ...| Daily we —s_ eee| KAWasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ik os abe 400 i 
and Military Gazette. } 
18 | Purity Servant... --| Bombay ... ---| Monthly... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; ChitpiAvan Bréh-| - 250 
‘ man ; 32, 4 
19 | Railway Times ©... «| Do.  ... | Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 ‘ze 
20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. ++ eee] Quarterly ... _—-...| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... © 2.) ase if 
’ Magazine. ie ar 
21 | Sind Gazette _..... ..-| Karachi... «++! Daily i ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European;44_ ... ui 500 1 | 
22 | Sind Journal _s... .-.| Hyderabad -| Weekly... ...|_ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
: | ! Amil) ; 42. , 
23 | Sind Times eee ---| Karachi... -++| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
24 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... —«...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... eee 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUyARA’TI. R 
25 Akhbar-e-Soudagar ves Bombay ooe oes Daily eee eee : Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 eee 1,500 
26 | Apakshapat ove -»-| Surat ove -++| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
97 | A'rya Prakash ... | Bombay ... ...| Do. oe «= es | Maganl4l Raéjdrdm Vyas ; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
. : min); 41. ; 
298 | Broach Mitr&é ... «| Broach... «| Do, see .... Trikaml4l Harinath Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
‘ ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
29 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eee Do, die .«.| Narotamdas Prdnjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
'(Mesri Bania) ; 35. | | } 
Deshi Mitra oo §«=-seee| Surat = ove = we! «9 Doo, cay ets Kikdbhai ; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 
‘% 4 ¢ ‘ | nia) ; 37. 
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Ichchhérim Surajriém Desi; Hindu (Surti 
ef. vai “| ‘Bania) ; 55. 


Se | oes me > wees ees} MOrmasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... = «. 700 


vos aoe} Altmedabad vt Dos eves wes| SomSl4] Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri] 2,900 
\ Bania); 31. 


eee tl De tke Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi ; 50 vl 800 


eee | Do, ooo = see Dally see ose Pirozehih Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 


—_—.* Ft - 
” 


a 
—_, 


e 


bv «| Do, cee »-»| Weekly... ..| Framji CAwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... «| > 2,000 
Kathidwaér News ... ».| RAjkot occ] §=DO. ove »..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oes --| 200 
Kathidwar Times ... sel D0. ond »++| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 


= 


Parsi vas ees Bombay a. —es.| Weekly... _...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyérkhan ; Parsi; 84...) 2,000 


oe Praja Bandhu.... ..-| Ahmedabad seo} Do. wee es.) Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdh-| . 1,850 
=: " man); 31. 
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Rast Goftar see ---| Bombay ... veel | E90. eee ...| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzbdn ; Parsi; 70 ...| . 1,200 


42 |S4nj Vartamén ...  ...| Do. ow aee .. _aee| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gdndhi;} 4,200 
| Parsi ; 43. 


» 43 Shri Say4ji Vijay ... e+-| Baroda = ase ...| Weekly ... ...| Manekl4] Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 


ae 44 |Suryi Prakish ... .../Surat  ... «| Do. oe: 
Anawo-Mara‘TH1 : 


Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


: Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 | 
45 | Dnydnoday& w+  ewe{ Bombay ... «..| Weekly ... — ...| ) Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... ne = 660 
Rov. Tukardm ; 55 


: 46 | Dnydn Prakdésh ... ...| "Poona cee »+-| Daily waa ...| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


.. ‘.. 47 | Dnydén Prakdésh ... .../ Do. poe 2entoee OGRE opr ertelg Do. do. ---| 2,700 


48 |Indu of Bombay... _—...| Bombay ... —...|. ‘Do. ws eee} D&modar Ganesh Péddhye; $Hindu| 2,000 
ae (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 

4 | 49 | Indu Prakish .--| Bombay ... .-»| Daily ne ...|1ndu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company 
ie. i : Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Tas sy Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


, 1,500 


50 | Subodh Patrika ... .--| Poona iis .-.| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin); 30. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUEBE. 


51 | Echo cco «= ewe Sse] BOMBAY co = ave| Weekly... —as.| Sw O. F'. D'Souza; Goanese 340 ... oe} 1,000 


52 | O Anglo-Lusitino... ...]. Do. acca: ws eee| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;| 1,000 
, 50. 


; 58 |OGoano ... a oe 
AnGro-SInpi. 


as oe Do. re ...| 2. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... oof 1000 


ee 64 | Al-Haq ss. see ---| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and! 1,500 
US Sema . Abdul Vahabkhén Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
ae Muhammadans. 

<2 55 | Larkins Gazette... ...| Larkana (Sind). ...) Do. ... _«.| Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ;} 500 


ie 56 |Musdfr .. ... ...|Kardchi(Sind) ..| Do. ...  ..| Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,800 
hs one | Spas 57 Sind Patrika | eee eee Larkana (Sind ) eee Do. eee eee Deosin g Shamsing ; Hin du (Amil) ; 23 eee 850 


| i ‘ 3s a | p < i ; | 58 Sindhi eee ese eee Sukkur (Sind) eee Do. eee eee Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) asians ome 1,000 
: Bac” S | mh -59 Sookhree may aid rye Karachi (Sind) ae Do. eee eee Jamatmal Laélchand > 87 eee eee eee 400 


Bombay ... .«..| Weekly .. rene wet Nageshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
' man , 


Dabyabhéi Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu-(Banis);|_ 
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Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... 
Amrit Mani en 
Baroda Gazette ... 


Bharat Jivan 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Samachar 


Din Mani ... ee 
Garjana ... oe 
Gujarat... es 
Islam Gazette .. 
Kaira Times ee 


Kaira Vartaman .. 


Buddhi Prakdsh ... 
Cutch-Kesari am 


Kaéthidwar and Mahi 


Kantha Gazette. 
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Me wend 


.| Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad 
Nadiad (Kaira) 


...| Monthly 
.«.| Daily 


...| Monthly 


(Baroda-| Do. 


Nadidd (Kaira) 


Kathiawar Samachar~__....| Ahmedabad 
Khabardar bee oe had 
Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad 
Loka Mitra pan a iba 
Navsari Patrika ‘ue pes 
Navsari Prakash .. one ben 
Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad 
Praja Mitra ove os ae 
Praja Pokar pe ee 200 
Rajasthén and Indian} Ahmedabad 
Advertiser. 
Samalochak ae sae ‘coe 
Satsang ... ‘ se : 
Satya Vakta - ees see 
Shakti tine — one ane 
Sourashtra eee eee eee 
Surat Akhbar wis sos ae 
Swadesh Mitra ... aaa see 
Udbodhan ... vita .»>| Ahmedabad 
Vasant ... eal ‘an 
Hip. 

Bharat me 20s eon enn 
Shri Venkateshvar Samé- ~ 


eee Do. 
| De 
We. 


oe * 
a a 
a: + 


...| Bi-weekly 


...| Weekly 
at | a 
Do. 


...| Bi-Weekly ... 
».| Weekly 
oe ae * F 


ee.| 1ri-Monthly 


...| Weekly 


.-.| Weekly 
eof Do. 
...| Monthly 
ee0e Do. 
.-.| Weekly 
eee ‘Do. 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Javerbhai Daéddbhdéi Patel; Hindu 


.| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 


.| Hirdl4l] Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 


rR, Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 


Kazi Ismail Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


(Patidar) ; 39. 
Daéy4bhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


. Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
| 


Parsi ; 41. 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 tel 


Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 


.| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 


Bania) ; 33. 


| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) eee ove 


Shankerl4l Nathjibhéi; Hindu (Audich 
Brahmin) ; 34. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
Motilal Chhotal4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 


Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 37. 

Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na); 30... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Hom)i, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Harivallabhdds Prinvallabhdds Parekh ;/ 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji Jaankonit Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 


Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 
Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 one vad 


Bania) ; 28. 


.( Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 
Chunild] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Keshavl4l MHarivithaldis; Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. ; 


Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu} 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 _—.. 


/Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 


Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 
Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai a B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
Shir Bihari Hindu (Bajpai Brdkmin) 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| Karnétak Vritt ... 


Loka Bandhu i... 


* 


| Mana’THI. 
| Arya Vaibhav... 
A'ryévart at 000 


Bhala bee ote 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 


Bharat Mata _ 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant ous 
Chandroday& oo 


Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkdélvartman 
Dharma ... ons 
Dharwar Vritt a 
|Dinbandhu i... 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar — 


Indu Prakish ... 
Itihds Sangraha ... 
‘Jagadé4darsh Sis. 
Jagad Vritt si 


.| Jalgaon... eee 
| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 


Dharwar ... one 


Dharwar ... ots 


Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


Ratnaégini ... sed 


Poona sib 


...| Dharwar ... re 


| 
+ Bombay ... on 


-.-| Bombay ... oc’ 
...| Poona eee or 
..-| Sholdpur ... ows 
...| Bombay ... one 


.».| Pérola (East Khin- 


ae (West Khin- 


... Wai (Satara) ° 


| Wai (Satéra) —... 


Isl4mpur ... se 


Belgaum ... - 
| 
Chikodi (Belgaum) ‘ 


|Chiplun (Ratné- 
| giri). 
Belgaum ... ons 
Poona see “ee 
Erandol ... ins 


| Kolhapur ... sos 


Bombay ... ae 
Kolhapur ... oa 


Ahmednagar iu 


Do. ose ons 


desh). 


desh), 


Do. 


.| Published 


month. 


Monthly 


eee 


thrice a 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly 
Monthly 
Weekly 


, 


Bindu Ndrdyan Mutdélik Desai; Hindu 


Ramchandra Wasudevy Joshi 


.| Vishnu Vithal "Mantel Hindu (Sdraswat 


ShankrApa Gudiyéppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brédh- 
man); 42. | 
Krishniji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman), 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu 

| 
Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanojal 
Brdhman) ; 44 


ae 
Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah-' 
min); 50. | 
Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 
Hari Dharméréj Géndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; | 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. : 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32, 


Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karadal 
Brahman) ; 20. | 
Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréah-! 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42 


Hindu 


Sadashiv M page Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. * 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu !(Brah- 
min); 36. 

Kashindth Vaman Lele ; 
Brahman) ; 45. 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdéda Brdah- 
man),; 33. 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Waman Sogo! Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brabman) ; Vine 


Vane 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Tw . 


Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50, 

Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Kdshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26.’ 
Govind Narayan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnéji Prabhékar Khédilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 36. 


Pandharinath .Balkrishna Pathak ; 


B.A, ; 


Hindu 


700 


25C 


700 


About 
8&0 
275 


100 


(Yajurvedi Brahman); 29, 


——— 


e.| LAdav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42, = 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


-| Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. tion 
184 | Madhukar... .. | | Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly’ ...| Janérdan -Nardéyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 9318 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 
135 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt .|Satéra  ... | Do. +s» ess| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 24. | 
186 | Moda Vritt --+| Wai (Satara) Do. | D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
Bréhman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu} 1,500 
ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
138 | Mumukshu .| Poona Weekly  ... || Lakshuman Raémchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35 
139 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik ib. on .|| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitra -|Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. | Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat ‘| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly || Govind Kashinath Chdandorkar, B. A., 400 
i : desh). ' LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Nérayan Narsith Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati | Kolhépur ... Do. | Bhéu Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain); age 45, 
144 | Prakash .| Satara Do. | Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 4C0 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
145 | Pratod --| Islampur Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar eve 
146 | Pudhari -| Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rashtrabodh -| Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
148 | Rashtrodaya dee Do. Do. |S. K. Démle; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brab- 200 
man); 30. 
149 | Samalochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Bréhman) 30. 
150 | Satya Shodhak ‘| Ratnagiri ... Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
5 sik aimee Brahman) ; 27. 4 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholdpur Do. .|| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hinduj. 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
152 | Sholdpur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
153 | Shri Saydji Vijay -| Bombay Do. ..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Démodar Savlardm Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. .| Monthly || Mahddey Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
155 | Shri Shahu -| Satara .| Weekly | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda} 200 
Brahman) ; 28. ‘ 
156 |} Shubh Suchak ..., Do. Do. | Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu} 200 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman). 
157 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. “on »»-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
158 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) oof Do. .| Nardéyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
) wan Brahman) ; 50. 
159 | Sudharak ... -| Poona Do, .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
160 | Sumant -| Karad (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
161 | Vichaéri_... oni ‘| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thricea month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 84. 400 
162 | Vijayee Manhratta... ..| Kolhapur ...  ...] Weekly... | Bhujangrao TT.  Gédekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
163 | Vinod  ... eo «| Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
i (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
164 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... ---| Monthly .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gand 
, Sdraswat Brdhman). 
165 | Vrittasar... eo «sows Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ...  ...] Ganesh RAmchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
166 | Vydpéri ... oo = «| Poona iwas Ses] 9 Do, w+ ass Néna Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-} - 500 
man) ; 42. 
167 | Waérkari ... 9 = ws Fortnightly »+-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé 300 
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Bombay Apapa Sharm Réshivadekar 


eee | Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ..-| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


171 | Khairkhéh os» | oe} Larkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. 2 ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
| | (Khatri) ; 35. 


172 | Prabhat ...  ... — ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
178 | Sind Sudhar w+ ess] Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


174 | Sind Kesari ee -+-| Shikdrpur (Sind) ...| Do. ees ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. 


Urpv. 


175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ..| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbér | Do, see soe} Daily ees ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300. 
Dehalvi Muhammadan; 55. 


’ 


' Guvuzgara’tt anp Hrvpr. 


- 177 | Jain eee nee «| Bombay ... | Weekly... .«.| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu; 2,600 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


178 | Jain Mitra se «| Do. ove ..-| Monthly... ...| Sital Prasad Jain _... ea we ae 


Mara’rat anp Ka’xarzse .| | 


178 | Chandrika... ove ee| Bagalkot (Bijdpur).| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| Brdhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


_ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (AT or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent i is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


~ D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Fditor. 


“s 
FT ee 


53a 


ANGIO-SINDHI. 
Aina sae oa 


MARATHI. 


116 


1354 
150a 


160 


> 


175a 


Chitramaya Jagat 


Masik Manoranjan 


Shetkari ... ve 


Vaishya Masik ... 
URDU. 


Mufide-Rozgar_... 


Hyderabad 


Poona 


Bombay 


Ahmednagar 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Do. 
Weekly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin); 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


* 
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No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A.; Hindu (Karada Brahmin) ; 50. 
No. 48, isa daily. 

No. 49, does not exist. 


No. 62, the editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35. 


Nos. 73, 97, 100, 127, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 
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The circulation of No. 182 is 500. 
No. 146, the Pudhdri, has temporarily ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “The tragic circumstances under which the sad and untimely 
death of the King-Emperor has orem has vac 
+. & deep and universal gloom over the whole 
Majesty the King Emperor length and breadth of his world-wide dominions. 
Edward VII. The scanty information which was first conveyed 
Rdst Goftdr (41), 8th to this country of his illness prepared no one 
May, Eng. cols. for the impending calamity, and it has come 
off with such startling and sudden cruelty as to 
stagger every living soul. Noone ever entertained the faintest conception 
that a constitution so robust as that of the late king would break down under 
what was supposed to be a temporary illness. But a cruel fate has willed his 
millions of mourners to hear of his illness and death on almost the same day 
and it has not left them even the poor solace of sending up their united pray- 
ers for his recovery. His death is mourned in every household to-day as that 
of a great and noble king who looked for his power in peace, and considered | 
the happiness of subjects his lasting care. During the short span of-his | 
beneficent and glorious rule no territorial expansion was sought, nor did any : 
great battles proclaim the powerful resources of his nation; its annals would 
convey to posterity the memory of a reign in which Great Britain strove 
at a consolidation of its world-wide empire and the husbanding of its vast 
and unfailing resources. Great constitutional changes have lately been contem- 
plated in which he cheerfully bore his part to make the power of the people all 
pervading and paramount, but before they were brought to fruition the cruel hand 
of Fate has cut short his life and with it his dear hopes. The South 
African Colonies are indebted to his peace-loving intercession for their 
constitutional independence, and so does India owe to him and to his 
inherent love for freedom a lasting debt for the peaceful progress that it has 
made within the past quinquennium. Within a few months of his death the 
country has been brought to the threshold of a great and memorable epoch 
and one great step forward has already been taken, but he was not destined to 
watch its advance further. The first and the last visit he paid to this country, 
years ago, left au enduring impress-on his noble heart, and the pledges he 
gave to its peoples have since been faithfully redeemed with a magnanimity 
and constancy that mark him out as a god-fearing, sagacious and far-sighted 
monarch. kHvery unit of his Empire bemoans the loss of a king dearly 
beloved and precious to all. Reguiescat in’ pace.” 


*2. “The suddenness with which the sad news of King Edward’s death 
m followed on the report of his illness came as a great 
wares (08), Oi May, - shock not only to his own subjects but to the whole 
civilised world. In India the news has been receiv- 
ed with a sorrow which it would be impossible to describe. In this great land 
of many nationalities and many creeds, people of all denominations have been 
plunged in, sorrow, and alike in the palaces of the Princes and in the humble 
huts of the poor the death of King Edward is regarded as a personal loss. 
Kingship, no doubt, is an accident of birth, bui no inheritance could confer 
such a regard as that in which the king was held wherever his name was 
known........... The king’s importance to England has been depreciated by 
some theorists, and many menin such a position would be supremely unim- 
portant, but King Edward lived to show how much he could do without 
infringing the rights of his subjects..,....... As the Emperor of India, King 
Kdward was revered and loved by millions of his subjects of all races and 
creeds. He had a genuine regard and affection for India and its people, in 
whom he was interested from his early years............ It is often said that the 
Indians do not know the Englishman’s mind, but there was one English mind 
they claimad to know well and that was of their late beloved King-Kmperor. 
From one end of India to the other, it was universally known that King 
Edward was a true friend of India and that his great heart was full of sym- 
pathy for his Indian subjects, and it was because this was known by the 

_ people, that they in their turn showed their unbounded reverence and affec- 
tion for their Sovereign by placing his name and that of his Royal family 
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be ve all criticism and reference, as high and holy, which it would be ignoble 


. Much has happened in India of recent years, much to grieve the 


calay ‘ath athves Indian or English, but in whatever has been said and done, 


at no time and under no circumstances has the name of King Edward been 
referred to except in terms of the deepest respect and affection. His death is 


as great a loss to India as it is.to England, for in him we have lost a great and 
good ruler, a lover of peace and a true friend of humanity. -‘The entire world 
will follow in grief King Edward to his grave, but no part of it will mourn his 
loss so deeply as that which is rightly called the brightest jewel in the 
British diadem.” 


- *3. “Just before going to press the sad news of His Majesty’s death 
ae reached Bombay........... Thesad tidings will cause 
Meta (31), 8th May, rofound and universal sorrow in this country, as in 
age Great Britain and elsewhere. Tohis own family his 
sudden demise must be inexpressibly distressing. Upon Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress the crushing blow has fallen with terrible suddenness. It is not 
possible to give adequate expression to one’s feelings or convey one’s sympathy 
to the bereaved on such an occasion of an imperial calamity. But all the 
same the deepest sympathy will be felt for her and those who were ever dear 
to His Majesty the King.......... His Majesty’s untimely death means the 
removal of the greatest peace factor in Hurope and therefore becomes an 
event of far greater international importance than it would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. In this country his name always commanded sincere 
love, genuine respect and loyal devotion. His Majesty’s message addressed 
to his Indian subjects on 4th February after he was proclaimed King and 
Emperor on 24th January 1901, and his second message published on Ist 
November 1908, the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation as 
Empress of India, were full of warm sympathy and it is but natural that the 
grievous intelligence of his demise, which came upon the Indian public 
with the veritable suddenness: of a bolt from the blue, has evoked feelings 
of profound sympathy and universal grief and sorrow.” 


*4, “Only yesterday the eee news came that His Majesty 
hn King Edward VII was ill and that his illness 
May Eng. Hg (34), 9th vas causing grave anxiety. ‘To-day we _ hear 
a aa of his sadend, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that, with the rest of the civilised world, India, one of the greatest of 
Britain’s dependencies, is steeped in deep mourning for this sudden pass- 
ing away of a mighty monarch, worthy son of worthy parents, who, during the 
short, too short space of only nine years that he sat on the throne, added fresh 
lustre to England’s glorious crown by closely identifying himself with acts of 
generous love which have justly earned for him the proud name of Europe’s 
Peace-maker. Standing, so to speak, in the awful presence of death, bewildered 
by the magnitude of the heavy loss, we cannot do more, at this moment of 
poignant grief, than humbly wait upon the royal mourners with the expression 
of our sincerest sympathy, and in patient, unmurmuring submission to the 
Divine will, pray for peace to his soul who gave the world peace.” 


5. “ World-wide will be me _— -_ intense the universal regret 
that will be felt at the grievous news regarding the 

. ave of. Bombay (10), sudden and wholly unexpected demise of His 
y: Majesty King Edward VII. Noone who read the 

brief telegraphic massages could have believed that the end was so near, so 
hale and hearty His Majesty had looked till but two days ago, to all outward 
appearances. The almost miraculous recovery His Majesty had made from 
the serious illness of the summer of 1902 and the splendid constitution with 
which he had been blessed, had made it almost impossible to entertain any 
serious misgivings about His Majesty’s slight indisposition........... But the 
end has come, albeit so peacefully and amid the universal mourning of a 
world-wide Empire. In the death of King Edward passes away the greatest 
figure in the greatest of modern Empires. The familiar face of the ‘ Peace- 
maker ’, as His Majesty had been so appropriately called wherever peace was 


\ 


13 


‘prized more than war, will be missed and missed badly on the stage of European 
politics. In Great Britain, his death on the eve of a momentous constitutional 
struggle will be felt as the greatest of misfortunes. In India and throughout 
the entire British Empire, most universal will be the regret at the passing away 
of one who had tried his best to uphold the glorious iraditions of his illustrious 
‘mother, Victoria the Good. Requiescat in pace |” 


*6. “From no part of the Empire will more heartfelt grief go forth at 

the unexpected event than from India which owes 

Indian Social Reformer 0 immense debt of endless gratitude to the late King- 

(7), 8th May. Emperor for the far-reaching reforms which were 

intraduced in his reign, Between the Royal House 

of England and the princes and people of India there has always existed a 

strong bond of affection and loyalty, aud it has been very greatly strengthened 

by the gracious good-will of King Edward. Would that he had bean spared 

some years longer to carry forward the mission of peace in which he laboured 

80 quietly and assiduously, will be the grief-stricken cry of the nations of the 
world.” 


7. “Itis with deep and genuine sorrow that we hear of the sudden 
Rusto-Lesttans (02 demise of His Majesty King Edward VII, just as we 
7th Eng. cols ~? go to press. ‘The sad news will undoubtedly cast a 
| gloom not only on the British Empire but also onthe 

whole of the civilised world because he had so endeared himself with the nations 
by his amiable qualities that he was known as the Peace-maker. His reign, 
though short, was a glorious one. The hand of Death has removed a perso- 
nality whose plece it will be hard to fill. The loss is severe indeed, and in 
Albion’s great bereavement, we hasten to participate most sincerely in the 


ede 


name of the Goan community which is ever grateful to the British rd. 


*8. “Itis with the profoundest sorrow that we announce the sudden 
death of King Edward VII, Emperor of India. 

Mahratta (13), 8th May. His Majesty recently contracted cold at Biarritz, but 
was unable to shake it off entirely. No one, however, 

expected that the illness would prove fatal, especially because the King had 
a splendidly robust constitution. When human beings reach the age limit of 
the proverbial three-score and ten, their life is practically forfeited to the 
erim Reaper Death. But we are sorry that King Edward was not allowed to en- 
joy the grace of a further lease of life such as his royal mother Queen Victoria 
was privileged to have. Especially in the best interests of the British Km- 
pire was such a lease of life needed, because the affairs of the Parliament may 
be regarded just at this moment as having reached acrisis. The King, during 
his brief regime, had always exerted himself in the cause of peace, and even 
in the present parliamentary crisis he was confidently expected to do what may 
be in the best interest of the constitution of the Empire. His death, therefore, 
not -only comes as a painful surprise but will be sincerely mourned by the 


whole world.” 


*9. The sad news of the death of the King-Emperor has caused 
universal mourning and the grief felt has been 

Kesari (131), 10th May. rendered more harrowing by the suddenness of the 

| blow. In this world, nothing is immortal except 

death itself and it will be of no avail howmuchsoever the subjects of King 
Edward and the Royal family may grieve over his death. Itis hard ona 
man steeped in pleasure to have to leave the world and forsake wealth and 
happiness. But there is no doubt that the British Empire has suffered far more 
than what the Emperor may have personally lost by his death. It is for this 
reason that the wcrld has gone into mourning. King Edward had now a fine 
opportunity of exhibiting his solicitude for popular welfare which he never came 
across in his ten years’ tenure of kingship. ‘The House of Lords and the House 
of Commons are at loggerheads and grave constitutional questions are at issue. 
Of course the revolution that is now brewing in England needs no Sacrifice of 
blood as that of the seventeenth century and the conflict may not end in war. 
Both the parties felt that the controversy would end amicably by the mediation 
of the King-Emperor. But the mediator himself died and they are overcome by 
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nxiety. King Edward spent the first sixty years of his life'as the Prince of 
Wales in seclusion. In democratic countries, it is the established custom of 
the members of the Royal family not to take part in politics; and there are 
very good reasons for it. They are brought up in ignorance and they have no 
‘correct knowledge of the world as they are surrounded by parasites. It is very 
often to avoid his name falling into disrepute that a member of the Royal 
-family does not desire to enter into the arena of politics. And again 
just as he has to maintain silence in order to cover his own ignorance 
-he has to be neutral in order that he may not incur popular displeasure by: 
patronising one political party in preference to the other. ‘It is a great foible 
ina king not to have had any direct experience of politics. But the Eng- 
lish people like more an imbecile rather than a spirited king. They want 
only an ornamental figurehead and they desire him not to interfere with the 
independence of the people. Though Queen Victoria was proud and pre- 
tended to exercise her authority in trivial matters which led to no further 
developments, the independence of the people did not at all suffer at her hands. 
She kept the then Prince of Wales entirely out of politics. Therefore, partly 
from his own inclinations and partly because other people willed it so, King 
Edward spent the first sixty years of his life merely in luxurious ease and 
merriment. God is in a way tyrannical to Princes inasmuch as He forces 
them to pretend that they are always engaged in doing public good, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they are wasting their time. Puinces who desire 
to be popular have to weara thin veil of solicitude for public welfare over 
‘their penchant for enjoyment kept alive by rolling in every kind of luxuries. 
King Edward when he was amusing himselfin the theatre or on the race- 
cours3 had to conduct himself in a way to please the populace. It would have 
been more in accord with his wishes, if he could have laid aside his character 
of the heir-apparent. In one word, King Kdward spent the first sixty years of 
his life neither for himself nor for the people. It is true that very few enjoy 
the pleasure of having their mothers alive till they are sixty. But the real 
sweetness of royalty lies in ascending the throne while young. Marriage with 
sovereign power becomes as in the case of ordinary marriages not old, but 
young men. King Edward spent much of his time after succession in 
studying politics. He almost foreswore the boon companions of his 
raw youth, like Prince Hal, when he was crowned king. He followed the policy 
of maintaining peace all round. India has lost much by his death. He was 
the first Emperor who had personally visited these shores and he felt sympathy 
for Indians. It was in his reign that India obtained the first instalment of 
the rights of swardjya, the fruit of Lord Morley’s labours. We would have 
felt very happy if King Edward had lived some years more and if we had 
an opportunity of receiving a further instalment of political rights at his 
hands. We hope King George V will complete the work left unfinished by his 
father. The King is dead! Long live the King! ‘This is the answer of the 
English to the unerring blow of death. It only means that the line of kings 
like good deeds never dies. 
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10. The speech of Lord Morley at the Royal Academy Dinner will not 

fail to excite the keenest interest in India. We will 

Boab Bac not join those who find the rather vague telegraphic 
Revel diesemy Dinner, Summary ariddle. Lord Morley has till now refused 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), to lend support to the alarmists. There is nothing 
5th May. new in what -he said, but Indians will be thankful 
to him for having once again reiterated that he will 

not magnify out of all proportion the several criminal acts perpetrated in the 
country. That also is the opinion of the Viceroy. ‘he reforms already 
introduced have shown the hollowness of Extremist doctrine that peaceful 
remedies would be far from affecting India’s salvation. Since the introduction 
of the reforms the numbers of the Extremists have greatly thinned down and the 

_ better members of the class are not only slowly coming round but are actively 
denouncing mad dreamers as the énemies of the country. From what Lord 
Morley has said we can infer that the hopes he entertained of the enlarged 

; Councils have been fulfilled. We congratulate the members of the Councils 
. who have been able to impress the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and the 
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Provincial Governors so favourably, and hope that they will continue to 
follow the path they have already chalked out for themselves, and thus pave 
the way for further reforms and changes in the administration of the country. 
The satisfaction expressed by the Secretary of State makes us hope that the 
“ settled fact’ might be reconsidered, and we also hope that our brethren in 
Bengal will change their tactics and bring to light uew facts on the strength 
of which they can claim a reconsideration of the partition. 


11. The desire the Indians have begun to entertain during the first 
decade of the twentieth century for their advancee 
The present unrest is ment in matters political and industrial has 
pe tet aera inthe unnerved ee who ree os to — 0 a: 
eet state of thraldom, and set them searching for the 
oe noe causes that brougkt about this change in the Indian 
mind. Somme assigned the Indian awakening to the crushing defeat of Russia 
at the hands of Japan, others thought the Partition of Bengal to be at its 
root, while some laid the blame at the door of irreligious education. For 
these diseases various remedies have been suggested equally divergent in 
character amd efficacy. Atthe recent educational Conference in Bombay 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke attributed the present situation to the 
mistaken system of imparting western education to Indian youths without 
any preliminary preparation. We cannot clearly comprehend the drift of 
His Excellency’s remarks. Is not 150 years since the establishment of 
British rule in India in 1757 a sufficiently long period of natural 
preparation for the Indian people? JBesides His Excellency considers 
democratic institutions as foreign to Indian thought. Is not the 
long-standing system of Village Panchdyets the fountain-head from 
which all ideals of self-government could emanate? ‘The working of 
the caste and the undisturbed management of civic affairs by the people 
themselves had instilled into the Indian mind the ideas of pcpular Govern- 
ment long before the advent of the English in India. Literate or illiterate 
all have been imbued with a desire to advance, and this natural disinclination 
on the part of some to adapt themselves to uncongenial surroundings has 
been styled as unrest. Such a situation is not created by defective education. 
It may be that an educated man keenly feels the desire of securing more 
happiness, but that fact by itself cannot be said, as declared by His Excellency, 
to be the perennial source of unrest, dissatisfaction or anarchy. Yet His 
Excellency was sure of his conclusions and recommended the imparting of 
religious or moral education with a view to allaying the present evil. Opinion, 
however, was so much divided at the Conference that no definite conclusion 
could be arrived at. 


*12. ‘* There are a number of advocates of religious, moral and civic 
instruction in Indian schools who look upon such 
Religious and moral instruction as nothing else but lectures on the 
education should not keep virtues of subservient loyalty and unqualified obedi- 
the prone core but ence to the powers that be, supported from religious, 
= herr 13), gt, moral and political sources.......... Those who 
May. preach the need of religious education with the idea 
that could serve the purpose of suppressing ‘ incon- 
venient’ energy and of curbing too great activity of thought do not realise 
the true nature of the religious feeling. Asthe Indian Interpreter, a Mis- 
sionary organ, says, ‘it is no more than a system of taboo’ if understood in 
this sense. It points out that no one whose mind and heart and conscience 
are in any sense engaged with any religion, that is at all worthy of name, will 
be for that reason easier to be trampled upon, easier to be robbed of his rights. 
The advocates of religious education might lay to their hearts the following 
wise remarks of the Interpreter : :— The religious education that India needs 
is not something that will keep its people down, but that will lift them up, 
that will build upon this land, on foundations of justice and truth, a strong 
united, self-respecting nation. It is well that the hollow unanimity of those 
who are making the demand should be pricked, if it is due to any miscons 
ception in regard to this matter.”’ 


‘ 2,700 gallons. The Poona Temperance Association had represented to the 


sees that the rate of deaths due to diseases, ¢.g., 
-plague, among the better-fed and well-housed higher 


| - Pov Af the Indian communities is very appreciably lower than that 
e 


alleged to be the gmong the poor ill-fed population, it is impossible 
-~haeaes ofa highdeath- +) get aside the impression that economic rather 
Mahrdtta (18), 8th than insanitary conditions are at the bottom of this 
May. strange phenomenon. We believe one will be forced 
° | to the conclusion that physical deterioration of the 
people is responsible for the high death-rate. ......... It is certainly a serious 
situation in all conscience when we consider that over a third portion of every 
thousand new children born, die before they have hardly lived for five brief 
years. Does it not speak of the deteriorated stamina of their parents and 
their physical degeneration? We may be told that this fear of a ‘dying 
race’ will disappear if. the people are educated enough to appreciate the 
principles of hygiene and sanitation. But is it not futile to expect people to 
educate themselves in sanitation who can s3arcely afford to live from hand 
to mouth all the year round? Even if they are fully conversant with sanitary 
principles, can they afford to carry them out in their every day life, which is 
growing so. meagre in these days? Even looking at the problem from all 
sides of view it is impossible not to feel that economic causes play a very 
ereat part in bringing about a high death-rate and a greater susceptibility to 
disease on the part of the people in general. Sanitary measures are indis- 
pensable remedies no doubt and their value cannot be underrated, but the 
root cause is, we believe, in the physical deterioration of the people due to 
poverty, which is almost proverbial. It is good to cure a disease when it 
attacks you, but to prevent its attack by preparing for resistance is much 
better. Not to allow a thief to enter your house is far better than to let him 
in and then to watch his movements through the police. As for the poverty 
of the people, it is an undisputed fact, as is shown by Messrs. Dadabhai and 
Digby, Sir Herbert Risley with his Press Act notwithstanding.” 


14. Alluding to the Khond temperance agitation (vide paragraph 7 of 

: | Weekly Report No. 18) the Kesari. remarks :—It is 
Discontent is caused by natural that people should be suspicious of the object 
the Abkari policy of Gov- of Governmentin conducting the Abkiri Department, 
pore (131), 3rd May when such things take place. When men grow sus- 
'  picious it follows that they lose their confidence and 
become.discontented. For some time, the bodies of some persons may be con- 
trolled by physical force. But no man has yet been endowed with the power 
to control the thoughts of other human beings generated by the things they 
actually see. Our Government gets angry if any one maintains that they 
force liquor-shops on the people. As for the Bombay Government, they are 
stung to the quick by the above remark. ‘They should, however, carefully 
examine the policy of Government with reference to the Khonds. If dis- 
content is not afforded such fuel, it cannot be fed at all. But whenit gets 
ample fuel, its growth can never be checked by howsoever a mighty power. 
Hiven if we leave out of consideration the Abkari policy of the Bombay 
Government hitherto followed, their present conduct cannot be said to be in 
any way promising. Three years have elapsed since the Government of India 
passed orders that there should be appreciable distance between any two 
liquor-shops. But their orders have not yet been enforced. If we petition to 
Gcvernment to set matters right in this matter, they point their finger to the 
local option Committees which are officialised. Such as they are, they should 
be convened before licenses of liquor-shops are granted annually. The 
Collector of Poona did not doso this year. People living in Narayen Peth 
(Poona City) backed by the Poona ‘Temperance Association repeatedly 
requested Government to remove the liquor-shops located therein. But it is 
still, where it was. We present Sir George Clarke with this fresh instance 
of a liquor shop being granted to the people, even when they did not want it. 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—The liquor-shop in Sadashiv Peth was removed 
after the ,picketing agitation of 1908 to Narayen Peth near’the Lakadi Bridge 
(Poona City). It used formerly to sell 4,700 gallons and now it sells only 
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Collector of Poona that it should be removed from the present location because 
it was situate in a street frequented by students and-as it was near the Poona: 
Male Training College. People living in the street also had made similar 
representations. But they were all unheeded. The Collector of Poona 
says: ‘It may be censurable from the standpoint of a teetotaller to have a 
liquor-shop anywhere. SBut all are not of the same opinion and every one has 
a right to act according to his convictions. It is true that students visit the 
liquor-shop and drink liquor. But students and those who desire to drink have 
full freedom todo so. Though the shops be removed, they will surely continue 
to drink. It is necessary to have a liquor-shop in the street and the present 
location is on the whole a good one.’ The Bombay Government boasted that 
they introduced lessons on Temperance in the Vernacular readers before the 
Temperance Council thought of it. Will they now consider the strange reply 
of the Collector of Poona ?| 


15. The question of religious and moral education which had been so 
os . _ Jong equally agitated by Government and _ the 
Religious education will educated classes has come to the fore with re-doubled 
be harmful if imparted force, No Indian patriot can object on principle to 
with a political motive. lio a perenne +¥ al for th 
Kesari (131), 3rd May. e41gious and moral education as it is essentia or the 
natural growth and progress of the nation. But wo 
are afraid that this new-fangled movement will do more harm than good to us, 
considering the motives underlying it. A new spirit vibratcs through Indian 
thoughts and agitations and the rulers deem it to be harmful to their interests. 
The bureaucrats press, therefore, the question of religious and moral education 
in order that the new spirit may not thrive and that the people should believe 
blindly in the divine right of Kings. If religion and morality are thus 
converted into policing the administration, the object of the bureaucrats will 
never be realised. Jf a man begins once to take pride and love his religion, he 
will never quietly allow others to rob him of his rights and independence. 
At present such religious education alone is needed in India as would form 
Indians into a united and self-respecting nation and not suppress them. If 
religious education is introduced with any lower aims, it will not only be 
fruitless but harmful, in the end. 


16. Mr. Hirendranath Dutt, Secretary of the National Education Council 
of Bengal, said that the educational standard in 
sciences which deal with nature need not vary in 
ciiainemadeitieanieti RIREE nation. He added that literature, politics and 
cite political economy should be studied by every nation 
Kesari (131), 3rd May. [from its own national standpoint. Indian boys 
should be educated mainly in Indian History, litera- 
ture and philosophy. It is a denationalised education to teach them through 
the medium of English. ‘Ihe Japanese Government did not commit this 
mistake. The young generation is day by day drifting away from the 
national ideals fed as it is on foreign literature, and foreign history. 
There is therefore no succession of public leaders willing to work in the 
national cause. It is not possible to expect any such men under the present 
circumstances. ‘The chief aim of national education is to train young men 
to work for national good and those who revile national education may 
as well bear it in mind. 


The aim of national 
education is to train young 


17. It is most encouraging to find that the proposals made by the 
ee | Honourable Mr. Gokhale about free: and compulsory 
There 1s no cnagges education in the Imperial Legislative Council show 
idedens education and sions of bearing fruit in the near future. Lords 
ps at (143), 4th May. Morley and Minto have given sympathetic considera- 

| tion to the important question. Still, it cannot be 
said that the subject is free from impediments altogether. - There are some 
officials who are opposed to it because they think that sedition will spread with 
the diffusion of education. It has to be admitted that the outrages committed 
by some of our educated countrymen have led the rulers to entertain grave 
suspicion about the utility of popular education. But if on account of this 
suspicion free and compulsory education is not taken in hand, the poor rayat 
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seek Mein Anant ; ot ihaduca for the sins of the educated mis-. 
noe ‘no earthly connection between education and disloyalty.: 


ves tang the two that was in evidence in some cases was a mere 


“The fact is that germs of sedition existed in the hearts of some of: 

slat i classes long before they received education. They were innate 
: — “We request Government that they should take up the question of. 
free and compulsory education with a liberal mind and enable their poor 
rayats to improve their miserable condition. 


. 
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18. At the very outset Western education created amongst us a craving 
for a change in our social and religious institutions. 
But though at first there was much noise created 

ron vais than insist on without effecting any substantial reform, it must be 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), admitted that progress in the right direction is being 
30th Apl. | made now. It is needless to say that the Indian 
handicrafts could not hold their own in competition 

with Western manufacture and were threatened with utter extinction. But 
just as Bengal took the lead in social and religious reform Bombay became 
the pioneer of Western manufacture and gained the unique honour of suc- 
cessfully assimilating the old methods with the new. In the other presi- 
dencies the industrial agitation was perverted into the swadesnri and boycott 
movement. In this connection Indians would do well to follow the example 
of Japan which successfully competed with foreign manufactures by first 
completely identifying itself with Western methods of industrial organisation 
and divesting itself of the slow and dilatory methods peculiar to the East. 
The Extremists think that our political movement should confine itself to 
pointing out the defects in the administration. We do admit the utility of 
such a method and the National Congress has been following it for more 
than a quarter of a century. We, however, do not think that our political 
salvation can be thus achieved and are of opinion that if we try to improve 


ourselves and do our duty we shall do more good to the country than if we 
clamour for our supposed rights. 


z 19. In the third of its article on ‘ Nation and National Movement’ the 
Shakti writes :—After having seen in the last issue 

The growth of Indian that Europe, America, Japan and other countries 
ae ng A have been alive with patriotism and sentiments of 

akts (91), 80th Api.  ‘D8¥e Deen al , . ee 

living unity, it remains for us to see if Indis. is living 

or dead so far as ideas of nationalism are concerned. A glance at our history 
during the past few centuries compels us regretfully to declare that the 
miserable state of india and her passing away into the hands of foreigners is 
solely attributable to the absence of all feelings of nationalism in our minds. 
The establishment of the British Government during the last century brought 
us in touch with western civilisation. We became dazed with its false 
glamour, we began to call our forefathers foolish and barbarous and thought 
them to be moving in cld grooves, we considered our history as a store-house 
of defeats, misery, pain and tyranny, we regarded our religion as a cobweb of 
superstition, our social institutions as trammels, our arts and industries 
as ridiculous and disgraceful. In short, we remained siupefied by the dazzling 
glamour of western civilisation and became worshippers and adorers of every- 
thing English. All our national feelings vanished, our future was hopeless 
and despondent and we were satisfied with our down-trodden condition. 
Fifteen years ago our condition was hardly changed. ‘The first case of 
‘sedition in India was that of the Bangbdsi, which was followed in 1897 by 
that of the Kesarz. On this occasion the deadened spirit of Indian nationalism 
seemed to be reviving and Bengal and the Deccan showed signs of coming 
activity, which may be considered to be nothing in proportion to the vastness 
of the country and its population. Gradually the wheel of fortune seemed to 
change its course. The Almighty took pity on this land, which had learnt the 
bitter lessons of misery and disunion, and thought of raising it to an 
honourable position. Japan was deputed to perform this task. The 
‘booming of the Japanese guns opened the eyes of Asia to the necessity 
of introspection. At this important juncture Lord Curzon came to India. 
His arbitrary actions were crowned with the Partition of Bengal which set 
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aflame the heart of the Bengalis. Though in the beginning their eries for: 
help found little response from other parts of India, gradually the justice of. 
their cause stirred up the hearts of all India into a: national movement. 
What a vast change has now come over the minds: of the people of India! 
Compare the state of the country at the time of the Bangbdsi case, the Tilak 
case and the Partition of Bengal with that on the occasion of the release of 
Lala Lajpatrai, when he received a great ovation from his countrymen. ‘This 
was followed by the liberation of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal when meetings 
were held throughout the country in his honour and memorial funds were 
started. ‘I'he sentence passed on Mr. Tilak stirred up the whole of India 
and strikes and disturbances were the order of the day. These instances 
together with the unique joy at the acquittal of Babu Aravindo Ghose and 
the expression of public sympathy towards him and Professor Kolhatkar at 
reading the thrilling account of their jail experiences.point to one fact that 
life is slowly coming back to the various parts of India. Do we not feel as 
if were ascending the ladder of progress and India had entered Mazzini’s 
‘present age’? ‘This is our hopeful condition at present. One more step 
is required to complete our unity. | 


20. Arabi Pasha fought against the English once or twice. But the 

fi general impression that he was a rebel is not correct. 

The story ry Foe “pe Similarly the idea that the Arabi movement was the 
go TTT 5 Ma outcome of hatred felt for Europeans is erroneous. 
: ee ** Lord Cromer says that its object was to improve the 
scandalous misgovernment of Higypt. It wasina way a constitutional and 
progressive movement. It was not merely a military revolt. It was anti- 
European because the evil consequences of European interference in Egyptian 
administration were felt by the Kgyptians. Arabi Pasha was a soldier and it 
was natural that it assumed the character of a military revolt. He was an 
Egyptian felon born of low parents. Sayad Pasha had almost a madness for 
training young Kgyptians inthe military profession. Arabi Pasha trained under 
his orders held an important military post, before he was twenty-five. He 
was talented and benevolent and was endowed with the gift of eloquence. 
The army was discontented in Egypt becausa of the preference shown to 
Turkish officers. Ismail Pasha was tired of his HKuropean creditors and 


Neubar Pasha. But he had no courage to disown them openly. He incited © 


Arabi Pasha to press for reform inthe Kgyptian army. The movement resulted 
in a military revolt and Neuber Pasha was dismissed and the pay and the pros- 
pects of the Egyptian army were very much improved. During the regime 
of Twefik Pasha, the movement for reforms in the Egyptian army came to a 
head and Arabi Pasha was appointed Under Secretary for War. A few days after 
the Egyptian Majlis and the European creditors quarrelled and Arabi Pasha 
was appointed Minister for War. The Majlis began to demand a constitution 
for itself and the right to dismiss Ministers who played themselves into the 
hands of foreign financiers. Arabi Pasha was assisted also by liberal English- 
men. In the nineteenth century Englishmen helped almost every national 
movement striving for independence all over the world. Or rather such 
movements were initiated by Englishmen themselves. They assisted 
liberally Greek and Italian struggle for independence. Mazzini who is pointed 
out here as a dangerous anarchist lived for many years happily in England. 
In India also the same thing can be observed. It is true that those 
who are actually carrying on the administration of the country and 
who have acquired a taste for it are opposed to the grant of swardjya. But 
even they maintain that Indians should be granted political rights when they 
become fit for them. In India, there is the relation of the rulers and the 
ruled which curbs the liberal instincts of the English people. Butin Egypt 
as no such relation exists, they had more scope to display their liberalism. 
Wilfrid Blunt and Sir William Gregory were the two, leading Englishmen 
who helped the Egyptians. They honestly believed that Arabi Pasha was 
the Garibald of Egypt and Wilfrid Blunt may be sail to have been to the 
Egyptians what Byron was to the Greeks. Itis no new device to suppress 
the national movement by libelling it as seditious. In India we are having an 
experience of it of late and in Egypt also it has been tried. But judging 
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representation: of the nationalist leaders of Egypt forwarded. to 
) 6 thton hi: B yd’ - i j SRL. hem-seditious . would be to call white black. 
r minute, the Natio leaders admitted the suzerain rights of the 
Purk complete autonomy of Egypt. They 
“that they would be loyal to the Khedive as long as he abided by 
n ted tothem. They protested against the autocracy 
‘of the Khedive and demanded a Parliament for Eeypt. They said that the 
’ debts contracted by Ismail Pasha, though they were for his own luxurious 
enjoyment, were valid. They accepted as a necessity foreign control of the 
Egyptian finances till the debts were discharged. There was not a word of 

dition in the demands of the Nationalist leaders of Egypt and therefore 
Gladstone assisted them. 


21. The peaceful relations subsisting between Hindus and Muham- 
madans have been shaken of late and disturbances of 
An appeal to Muham- aa serious kind have occurred at various places, and 
madan leaders toask their those at Peshawar andin the Tanjore District illus- 
followers to be at peace trate their nature. Muhammadans and their Anglo- 
iy ry (159), 2nd Indian friends lay the whole blame of these sad 
May. occurrences at the door of Hindus, while Hindus 
! throw the blame on Muhammadans. It must be 
admitted that Muhammadans are by their very nature very excitable, and it 
is the duty of their leaders to impress upon their followers the evils that accompany 
their mad freaks. But unfortunately no such attempt seems to have yet been 
made. Much has been made of the loyalty of Muhammadans, but we fail 
to understand the significance of the perverted loyalty that does not respect 
the rights of fellow-citizens. Those leaders that incite race hatred in their 
followers are the enemies of their motherland. The signs of vigour manifested 
by the Indian Muhammadans are due to the influence of the awakening in Turkey 
and Persia. Government have done them an unique honour by giving 
them ‘special rights under the new Reform Scheme. The advent of good 
fortune, in our opinion, should be hailed by the use of powers other than 
aggressive. We hope His Highness the Aga Khan and other prominent leaders 
will give a timely’admonition to their followers and ask them to refrain from 
causing disturbance of the peace. 
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22. The Political concessions recently granted to the Ceylonese in the 

_ matter of enlargement of their Legislative Council 

Comments on the Poll- and the increase in the number of non-official mem- 

tical concessions recently pers in spite of the adverse remarks of the Governor 

granted to the Ceylonese. Dae th Sp reaper 

” tate Deatiiel 110m. veyion on the memorial of educated section of 

4th May. their community to the Colonial Secretary show that 

the Colonial Secretary does not attach undue impor- 

tance to the opinion of the man on the spot like the Secretary of State for 

India nor does he consider that differing from him would in any way lower 

fhe prestige of Government. It is interesting to note that commercial 
representation finds no place in the Ceylonese Reform Scheme. 


*23. “The last budget in the reformed Council of the United Provinces 
witnessed some strange innovations, which have 

Alleged incompetency of been noticed by the Leader of Allahabad.......... 
certain members of the A very strange innovation is that members are 


sone Legislative permitted to deliver speeches in the vernacular. 


as Asa result of the-new election system under the 
a peda: Reforms, some of the Indian Councils have been 
adorned with members who have no knowledge of 

the language in which the Council business is carried on, absence of such 
knowledge not forming any of the disqualifications for memberships. Indian 
public opinion held, that knowledge of English was necessary for every 
‘member. And perhaps Sir John Hewett has sought to give an effective reply 
‘to this complaint by permitting speeches in the vernacular. But that does not 
‘lighten the ludicrousness of having the Council. adorned by honourable dum- 
‘mies not understanding a word of what is going on before them and yet being 
_set up as the true representatives of the‘people in Legislative Councils! No 


soe 
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doubt such a practice would be a relief to these not-ables as giving them 
literal voice in the Councils, but it none the less perpetuates a state of things 
which it is extremely desirable to have done away with. We are aware that 
no such thing is allowed in the House of Commons. If the Councils are to 
be in future the receptacles for such—even aristocratic—honourable gentle- 
men, what else would they amount to but the old Councils of not-ables so 
greatly cherished by the bureaucracy ?” 


24. “We doubt not that well informed enlightened’ public opinion over 

the whole country will rally to the side of Gov- 

Comments on Mr. Ram- ernment against the attempt that has been made in 
say Macdonald's question the House of Commons to aggravate their difficulties 


in the House of Commons jin dealing with seditious crime ‘by unjustifiable and 
in connection with se 


ill-considered interpellations calculated not only to 

BRE ote te (35), misrepresent the Indian Police but to create in the 
2nd May, Eng. cols. minds of the British public grave doubts and mis- 
| apprehensions as to the conduct and attitude of the 

Indian Courts of justice.......... Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has always com- 


manded our respect and admiration for the singular ability, courage and 
absence of prejudice, with which he has been espousing the cause of the 
W668... We are at one with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in holding that 
it would be in the public interest for the Indian officials to act with generosity 
and forbearance towards men like Arabindo Ghose and to seek thus to 
associate them with the Government. Still with all that, we cannot approve 
or applaud the attempt to single him out as the one man on whose fate 
the destinies of the Indian Empire depend, as a victim of official tyranny 
and oppression whose case needs the special attention of the House of 
Commons........... Surely we are all anxious to see the House of Commons 
keeping a vigilant watch over the Indian Government. But it would 
be an evil day when, mistaking its proper duties and functions, it 
began to interest itself in the fate of individual demagogues and, at the 
instance of well-meaning but misguided members, sought to obstruct the 
course of justice or to weaken the influence of those engaged in the task of 
administration.’ 


25. “A little less than a month ago a telegraphic message from London 
announced that in the revised regulations regarding 

re languages the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
should be given the same Service the marks allotted to two of the most ancient 
treatment in the I.C. 9. Indian classical languages, vzz., Sanskrit and Arabic, 
examination as Latin were raised from 600 to 800. When this news 


and Greek. reached this country we in common with several 
Praja Bandhu (49), Ist of our contemporaries naturally expressed our 
May, Eng. cols. satisfaction at the recognition, though late, by the 


authorities of the just claims of the Indian classical 
languages as compared with those of Kurope such as Greek and Latin. With 
the receipt of the full text of the revised regulations in this country it now 
appears that the satisfaction expressed by us at that time was rather 
premature.......... Under the old rules the marks allotted to Sanskrit and 
Arabic were 600 each, and 900 each to Latin and Greek. According to the 
revised rules an addition of 200 marks has been made to each of the four 
classical languages. From this it is evident that the old order. still 
continues, although it is not at all easy to realise the justification for such an 
invidious distinction being made between Western and Eastern classics. 
The examination is obviously held with a view to ascertaining the capacity of 
the candidates for service in India. One would under these circumstances be 
justified in demanding a preference for Indian classics over those of Europe 
instead of the revised arrangement which is nothing if not unnatural; and as 
such it does serious injustice to Indian youths competing for that examination, 
for most of them naturally take up either Sanskrit or Arabic. Is it under 
these circumstances too much to hope that Lord Morley, as the custodian of 
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nterests .of the’ people -of India in Great Britain, will revise the 
jons in euch a way as.to put Indian classical Jenguages on the same 


36. ‘The revised REE for the admission of Indian students to the 
four Inns of Court in England are of so far-reaching 
Comments on the res- a character that if no timely protest is raised against 
ions laid on Indian the invidious distinction that has been sought to be 
. veel Pigs London yeised with a view to disqualifying Indian students 
"Bombay Samdohtr (65) from qualifying themselves at the Bar, the disqualifica- 
4th May, ' tion is likely to‘extend to other branches of education 
in England. The restrictions that have been imposed 
on Indian students. by the Inns of Court are theinselves so far-reaching 
that henceforward it would be practically impossible for them to attend the 
Inns. It is, therefore, but incumbent on all to strengthen the hands of the 
Right Honourable Mr. Amir Ali in the protest he has raised against the Inn’s 
action. A delay in the matter is likely to be fatal to the future prospects of 
many rising youths and consequently it is hoped no time -will be lost in 
supporting Mr. Amir Ali in his efforts to secure justice for Indian students. 


27. “ Aswegoto press, we learn that the sixty deportees from the Trans- 
vaal are due to arrive by the Umbhotz on Saturday. 
Comments on the recent We earnestly trust thatthe city of Bombay will 
deportation of sixty realise the importance of the occasion, and will make 
seeds _ Transvaal it plain to these brave men that they will not land 
Aerenreey Review (15), Upon strange soil. They have been removed from 
4th May. ’ the Transvaal for no better reason than that they 
were among the foremost of the band that was still 
valiantly maintaining the fight for Indian honour. The 'ransvaal authorities 
have. now put the coping-stone upon their amazing edifice of race-prejudice. 
Unable to hound the Indians out of the Colony, they have endeavoured to 
crush the agitation by a vile attack upon women and children, for many of 
the men who are shortly to arrive have been snatched away from their families, 
who have been left unprovided for. The whote sordid affair reeks of inhuma- 
nity and illegality, and we trust that, having welcomed the deportees heartily, 
the people of India will see to it that every facility is given to them to return 
at the earliest date to their homes in South Africa to renew their part in the 
struggle. Meanwhile, what are the Government of India and Imperial Govern. 
ment going to do to reimburse these people who, in resenting the insult upon 
their race sought to be inflicted by the Transvaal Colonists, have been obliged 
to lose their all? And what are they going to do to put a stop to this scandal 
that is doing so much to break up the empire and to arouse the bitterest racial 
ill-feeling ? ”’ 


*28. “ About sixty Indians arrived in Bombay on Thursday night from 

In dian Sesldl Bifermser Delegoa Bay. They had been arrested in the Trans- 
(1), 8th May vaal for hawking without licenses and sent over the 
; Portuguese border. ‘I'he Portuguese officials arrest- 
edthem for entering their domain without passports and kept them in jail 
till a ship was found to take them to Bombay at the cost of the Transvaal. 
The hardship of the proceeding is aggravated by the fact that several of the 
deportees were born or domiciled in South Africa and are without relatives or 
friends in India. In reply to questions in Parliament last year, it was stated 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that no Indian domiciled in South 
Africa had been deported. Apparently this rule no longer holds. We 
earnestly trust that the Government of India will represent to His Majesty’s 
Government the gross injustice and illegality of the action of the Transvaal 
Gevernment. Almost all the deported men had voluntarily registered them- 
selves in 1908, and have since been .in prison several times as passive 
resisters. There could have been no difficulty whatever in identifying them. 
The deportees who have arrived in Bombay complain of insufficient food and 
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be unaware of the forpeg that are being taken against him. The 
Karmayogin moreover had on the passing of the Press Act announced its 


intention of steering clear of politics and so the order comes as a surprise 
to us. 


383. A short time ago the Collector of Bombay served with a notice the 
owner of a piece of land on the Malabar Hill for 
Comments on the Bom- Tesuming the property on behalf of Government for 
bay High Court’s decision Public purposes. On the owner not giving over 
in the suit re resumption charge of the plot of land the High Court was moved 
by Government of landon to take action against him. The defendant held that 
the Malabér Hill, Bom- he had developed that piece of land for years and the 
an SS price offered by Government was out of all proportion 
Gujarate (31), lst May. ¢> the actual value of the plot. He also contended 
that Government wanted the land not for any 
public purposes but for renting it out to certain European officials. This is a 
case which ought to affect all those to whom pieces of land are leased out for a 
period of 999 years. European officials when they come out to India do not 
make it a condition with Government that they should be provided with 
bungalows on the best sites in the city. Mr. Beaman, the presiding 
Judge, deemed the renting out of bungalows by Government to officials 
a public purpose. Instead of deciding the questions at issue the Judge 
introduced a political element while giving his judgment. Reduced to its 
simplest form what Mr. Beaman said was that providing the officers 
with the best possible residential quarters serves a public purpcse. The 
defendant said that officials could easily be- provided with bungalows in other 
parts of the city and that providing officials with residential quarters 
is not considered a public purpose in England. Mr. Beaman on the strength 
of Lord Morley’s ‘fur coat’ analogy contended that what obtains in 
England cannot be applied to the peculiar conditions in the Kast. One 
cannot believe that Lord Curzon’s ‘ heaven-born’ Service is miserably 
paid. If the pay.is found inadequate, the officials should apply for an increase 
before coming out to India and in case their application is rejected they 
should not join the service. Why should owners of land suffer if the pay of the 
officials is found inadequate ? If Government refuse to increase the pay of 
the officials, the plea of the Judge that the official is ill-paid falls to the ground. 
If the pay is really inadequate, the officials are so powerful that they can easily 
get it increased. It is strange that Mr. Beaman should have introduced a 
political element while giving judgment in the case. It is not exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Beaman’s judgment has taken the people by surprise. 


34. Writers who indulge in violent language are more to be blamed for 


the existence of the Press Act than Government. ° 


Comments onthe ope- But the effect of it on the loyal and disloyal news- 
ration of the Press Act. = papers is the same. Moderate, sober and loyal 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi \viters are in such dread of the Act that they hide 
Kdntha Gazette (71), Ist ty oie real view lest they might come in its clutches 
May; Garjana (72), 3rd Tt i. ee eee ee : es. 
May. . as given protection to native and English 
officers against the criticism of the Press. but the 

condition of the people has been rendered grave and pitiable by the operation 
of the Act. The Act, again, has dealt a blow to journalists and printers. 
Government have to give their serious consideration to all this. No one 
has anything to say against Government if they stop seditious papers, but 
what about the innocent ones who are unable to give security? ‘Then again 
there are those who depend upon the profession of printing on whom it would 
be a hardship if they failed to give security. Most of the printers carn but 
very little and are mostly in debt, and when they are called upon to give 
security it is no wonder that they are not able to produce it. Had Govern- 
ment drawn a line of demarcation between the desirable and the undesirable 
sections of the journalists and allowed the Act to operate only on the latter, 
no such result would have been possible. Very wide interpretation is put 
on the sections of the Act and Magistrates are fully enpowered to make 
use of them. Whatis a poor journalist to know how he has managed to 
offend the Act if a Magistrate calls upon him to give security 
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ng the voyage. The whole operation betrays a cynical 
is disregard of their obligations to the Empire on the part 


ble Mr. J. L. Jenkins, Executive Member of the 
Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, 
in is appointed Home Member of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
Ponourable Mr. Jenkins tive Council in succession to the Honourable Sir 
40 the Imperial Executive Harvey Adamson........... Mr. Jenkins is one of the 
Council. few capable Civilians we have in the Bombay Presi- 
Gujardt Mitra (32), 1st dency, and his translation to a higher sphere of 
May, Eng. cols. duty is but a recognition of merit and of efficient dis- 
charge of much useful work done during a long tenure of office in this Pre- 
sidency. His appointment will create some surprise at Simla as it was 
expected that Sir Harold Stuart would succeed Sir Harvey Adamson....... 
We are glad to see Government appreciating merit, and making it the chief 
criterion of promotion to higher office, and we have no doubt that in the 
Honourable Mr. Jenkins the interests of the Presidency will find an active 
supporter.’’ 


30. ‘“ The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Jenkins, third member of 

the Bombay Executive Council, as Home Member 

Praja Bandhu (40), 1st Of the Viceroy’s Executive Council will not, we 

May, Eng. cols. believe, come as a sort of surprise upon the public, 

for it has been talked about for well-nigh a month. 

The new member is a distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service which 

taken as a whole is composed of many able men. In spite of this it is rather 

hard to subscribe to what an Anglo-Indian contemporary has been pleased 

to say that it is not possible to find an abler man than the Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins.” ; 


*31. “After a strenuous spell of service Mr. Sheppard has retired 

on a year’s furlough leaving the charge of his 

Appreciation of the portfolio to Mr. Cadell who is credited to be a man 
services of Mr. Sheppard of parts and an able and experienced Civilian. The 


as the Municipal Com- tenure of Mr. Sheppard’s Municipal service has been 


as 9787 Gofde Gh 94, made conspicuous by his solicitude to maintain a 


cordial understanding between the Corporation and 
its high officials. The Commissioner’s duty is a 
peculiarly delicate one. He is responsible for administrative efficiency and 
has to maintain it out of the numerous odds and ends of suggestions which 
he weekly receives from the Corporation. He must lend a ear to them all 
even when they are bizarre and impracticable, and then show where the 
flaws lie. Mr. Sheppard was always open to suggestions, and carried out 
the Corporation’s behests in a spirit of conciliation. During his term of 
office Bombay has grown apace and its wants have kept pace with its pro- 
gress. The city’s population has fast multiplied, and the work of the muni- 
cipality is practically doubled. Mr. Sheppard’s ability, however, enabled him 
to cope with the burden of increased work, and we can show great and lasting 
improvements carried out by him in all branches of municipal administra- 
tion.” 


82. It was thought that the passing of the Press Act would suspend the 
ee operation of section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
Comments on some for suppressing whatever was thought seditious by 
recent prosecutions for +6 Anglo-Indians and some of the Indians that dance 
nary (109), Ist Ma to their tune. But we have been disillusioned on 
| Y* this score by the steps that are being taken against 
the Karmayogin, the Swardjya of Allahabad and the author and the publisher 
of a book called Aik-shloti Gita at Dhulia. It 1s interesting to note that it 
required two years for vigilant Government officials to scent sedition in the last 
mentioned book. In our opinion purposes of Government would have been 
served by ordering the forfeiture of the book as also of the Karmayogin and 
the Swardjya. e see no wisdom in the order of the Magistrate for setting 
& reward on the person of Babu Arabindo who in his blessed seclusion} must 
‘ ‘ 


May, Eng. cols. 
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and their lies no. appeal against. such an order? There are no 
decided standards of writing which could be followed by a journalist. 
That law which punishes all offenders equally deserves no praise and even 
proves that Government have not the capacity to distinguish between right 
and wrong. The Moderate press deserves the fullest sympathy of Govern- 
ment as it does honorary service of the best kind to Government. What is 
most to be regretted is that freedom of the press no more exists in the country. 
But we should not mind it much. Those who have wrenched it from us will 
restore it to us. The old order of things will soon have its day. There may 
come a time when we shall enjoy move than we have had in the past. These 
thoughts arise in our minds to-day because we know that the British rdj is 
based on the solid rock of justice. Now that the India Civil Rights Committee 
and our other well-wishers have taken up the question we can freely entertain 
the hope that the difficulties that are experienced under the Press Act will 
soon be removed. (‘lhe Garjana comments on the workings of the Press Act 
in a similar strain. | 


89. The Indian Temperance reformers urge that the question of the 
location of liquor-shops should be left to local option. 
A plea for the adoption But the bureaucrats do not approve of their sugges- 
of local optionin British tions The Baroda Durbar have introduced local 
ar im Prakdsh (46) option and the devotees of Bacchus in Baroda do not 
6th Slee. 3 ’ complain of any restriction of ‘freedom of drink.’ 
If 60 per cent. of the people inhabiting a street 
protest against the location of a liquor-shop there, it is abandoned in Baroda. 
The principle of local option is being worked out smoothly in Baroda. 
Why should the bureaucrats feel that it is unworkable under the present 
circumstances in British India ? 


86. A correspondent writes to the Chikitsak :—The increasing number 


rae of lepers in the streets of Bombay is an index of the 
Vaccination as the yanid spread of the foul disease which should arrest 
alleged cause of leprosy. = the attention of the medical profession. The ignor- 
Chikitsak (115), 27th : P ipa 
Apl. ant populace ascribes the spread of leprosy to vacci- 
nation. We would, therefore, request our medical 
men to investigate into the matter and find out whether there is any truth 
in the popular belief as also to see if there are any defects in the preparation 


of the vaccine that are likely to prove harmful to the vaccinated. 


387. Sir 8. Subramani Ayer has drawn the attention of the public to an 
important sybject in the theosophical convention 
; ee recently held at T'anjore. If one finds by experience 
ie ane meme and reasoning that the religion of his forefathers is 
Kesari (131), 8rd May. not potent enough to ease the qualms of his 
conscience, he may freely espouse another religion. 

No reasonable Hindu would come in the way of his religious freedom. But 
the Missionary methods of conversion are of quite a different nature. They 
rely mainly on the low people whom they havg succumbed during the famine, 
and the young and ignorant men and women for making new converts. If 
any one were to deprive a low woman of her chastity whom he had rescued 
by feeding her, no one will-call him a benevolent but a despicable lusty man. 
The conduct of the Missionaries who believe that those whom they aid during 
the famine should forego their religion is as‘despicable as that of the above- 
mentioned individual. When young and raw youths and girls become 
converts led away by the Missionaries, are they able to compare Christianity 
and Hinduism? MHave they sufficient knowledge of both the religions? 
Those who take advantage of their raw youth and lead them into the flock of 
Jesus Christ do not spread their religion but harm‘incalculably Hindus and 
Hinduism. Sir 8. Subramani Ayer says that Hindu society gets excited over 
such conversions and that riots take place. Hinduism will not be afraid if 
conversions were to take place only after a comparative study of Hindu and 
‘Christian mythology and theology. But Hindus are at present bereft of the 
protection of the rulers. They have no funds to carry on their religious 
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Condemnation of Christ- 


re So nam ee 


geen are in disorder. If wealthy Christian 


healtt pa er their religion, Hindu society will be ruined. 
ian Missionaries know all this and never enter into a discussion of the 
mparative inerits of Christianity and Hinduism. They attack Hindus by 
flank movements. If Hindus do not note all this and devise some means 


to resist Christian conversions, the influence of Christianity wi!l be permanent 
on Hindu society. 


—6838. “ We regret that we omitted to say in the last issue that we were 
wrong in stating that the London Congress organ, 
Correction of a mistake Jndia, had been prohibited by the Government of 


by the Indian Social Re-. Kast Bengal. It appears that the paper prohibited 
former re & newspaper re- ig 4 Tamil journal published in Pondicherry. We 
cently prohibited by the 


may say that we relied on the reiterated statement 

ga of Hast of the Calcutta correspondent of the Indu Prakash, 
Indian Social Reformer who, no doubt, will explain to our contemporary how 
(7), 8th May. he came to be so positive. The incident, which has 
evidently caused a good deal of worry and inconveni- 

ence to the agents of India in this country, shows how under the present 


order of things, innocent journals can be put to-loss and trouble by mere 
rumours.” 


Legislation. 


389. The Praja Bandhu approves the decision of the United Provinces 
| Government to hold an inquiry into the evils of the 
Suggestion that anact different kinds of speculations rife in the United 


may be passed declaring Provinces and to frame special legislation to put a 
speculations in_ silver, 


opium, fe,, illegal. stop to them, and requests the Bombay Government 
Praja Bandhu (40), 1st 9 declare all kinds of speculations such as specula- 
May. tions in silver, opium, castor seeds and grain, illegal 
just as they have done in the case of speculations in 

rain and Jotdnd Patra. The paper adds that these kinds of speculations 
which are extensively carried on in cities like Bombay and Ahmedabad and 
in which even some Banks and private firms indulge have done much more 
economic harm to the country than any other kind of business and that in 
the interests of the public it has become imperatively necessary that they 
should be severely put down. The paper considers the question to be of 
Imperial rather then Provincial interest, and hopes that the Government of 


India would soon pass a law applicable to the whole of India, making all 
such speculations illegal and punishable. 
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40. “Itis a matter of history that the concensus of Indian public opinion 
Alleged necessity of a has for some time past been in favour of Govern- 
law controlling the Ment passing the requisite measure through which 
management of Hindu an effective control may be exercised over the 
Charitable Endowments. management of Hindu Charitable Endowments, com- 


Praja Bandhu (40), 1st 


plaints in connection with which are heard from time 
May, Eng. cols. 


to time. It is, therefore, a matter of deep regret 
that the Government of India have decided to drop the Bill regarding the 


-Hindu Charitable Endowments. It will be remembered that the late 
Mr. Ananda Charlu of Madras did his best to have a measure like this passed 
in the Viceregal Council, but unfortunately failed in his attempt although he 
‘was backed up by the educated section of the Indian public. Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose, the eminent Bengali jurist, not at all discouraged by the fate 
that had overtaken Mr Ananda Charlu’s Bill, introduced another Bill with 
‘the same object while he was a member of the Supreme Council. But un- 
fortunately he did not meet with any better success, and it now transpires that 
‘the Government of India have degided to abandon it. It need scarcely be 
said that this decision is one that is bound to spread a feeling of keen dis- 
\n #ppointment among the Hindu section of the Indian population.” 


\ 
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41. The miatiengie® one inpasinintte distribution of alms by the 
' ‘ Indian people has given rise'to professional beggers 
oe Poway = Py ® that are steadily on the inerease and that directly 
Bidla (109) Ist May. or indirectly hamper the growth of our industries. 
While the lazy are liberally fed the orphan, the 
blind and the lame are sadly neglected for the lack of organised charity. ‘Lhe 
Christian Missionaries take advantage of this and spare no means of attract- 
ing the unfortunate but neglected members of humanity to their fold by 
offering them fair means of subsistence. ‘The establishment of poor-houses 
is the crying need of India and as private charity cannot be depended upon 
for their upkeep Government should come to our relief and allot a certain 
portion of their revenue to the maintenance of the poor-houses. Simul- 
taneously with the opening of poor-houses a Vagrancy Act should be passed 
by which no able-bodied person should be allowed to beg in the streets and if 
he is so found he should be forthwith sent to the work-house. Religious 
mendicants have become a veritable pest in this country and if Government 
do not take measures to reduce their number by means of legislation the 
people should make up their minds not to give alms to able-bodied men 
and thus drive them to seek some form of empioyment to earn a living. 


42. “ We hear of a very humiliating case of a brutally unequal child 
: matriage from Wai (Satara). The author of this 
Alleged necessity of gocial crime is no other than Mr. Lele, the editor of 
ah ore to prevent un- the Dharma. The facts of the case as reported in 
edad: Maat (50) the local papers are that Mr. Lele lost his wife and 
Ist May, Eng. cols. ’ forthwith he managed to be the husband of a child 
of ten years, himself being on the other side of fifty. 
The child has a widowed mother who has been easily won over to this 
meritorious ceremony. Butt some other male relation of the victim was 
active enough to serve a legal notice on the intended bridegroom, protesting 
against the iniquitous marriage. When, however, Mr. Lele was summoned 
before the Court to explain why the marriage should not be stopped he trium- 
phantly replied that no explanation was needed, as the marriage had been 
already solemnised. The local Court, it seems, has helplessly admitted his 
view and we do not know if the case has been finally adjudged yet. May we 
not ask if such cases of unequal marriages, especially in the case of a girl who 
has lost her father, cannot be henceforth taken cognisance of by the Society 
for Protection of Children rather than left to the uncertainties of public 
opinion which is impotsnt where it is favourable, or to the flabby dilettanti 
of the Social Reformer, whose work, if any, is all too holiday-fashioned ? 
Such marriages are not much better than those of. Muralis with a god. 
If the law can and actually does condemn per se the so-called marriage 
with a god, why should it allow a ceremony, however sanctioned by religion 
or custom, which all the same is equally pernicious and inhuman because 
of the palpable disparity of age between the parties? The Hindu public 
detest this evil as much as any other. Should the legislator then take 
no note of this fact and do something to check this evil which is still lurking, 
especially among the higher classes as tenaciously as ever ?”’ 


Education. 


43. Many things are required for the improvement of the condition of 
agriculturists, but the most important of them. is 
Agricultural _— schools the diffusion of agricultural knowledge. It can be 
pace be coheed = the brought about by the establishment of agricultural 
ie Pg Ot CR (46) colleges and model farms. But Government should 
6th Mar. ’ first create a taste for agricultural knowledge in the 
minds of theirrayats. Itis notthatthey do not desire 

to improve their means and lead a more comfortable life.. The sloth and dulness 
_of agriculturists of some places are due to the pessimistic conviction that they 
cannot reap any profits from the agricultural profession, in spite of their best 
efforts. We should remove this false notion and create in their minds an 


enthusiasm for their profession. If they observe that. Government and the 
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them, we are sure that they will work moro heartily. 

@irection arg not immediately successful but some- 
Ne should begin with agricultural schools for the sons of 
chools should be started at convenient centres in the 
y Dharwar, Surat and Poona where already model farms exist. 
— Lt wou sufficient if students seeking admission into these schools are 

acquainted with the three R’s. Practical instruction in agriculture should be 
given in these schools. In the C. P. a school of a similar kind has been 
started for the Malguzars. Committees may be appointed by the Agricultural 
Department consisting of leading agriculturists to supervise these schools. 
These Committees will be helpful in bringing to the notice of Government the 
practical difficulties experienced by the agriculturists. 
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44. “There are at present three Arts Colleges in Bombay and on first 
thought there appears no need for there being any 
Alleged necessity of an more, But one who knows the present state of these 
se 0 Arts College in Qojleges and takes a keen interest in their workings 
) oe Bombay (10), © easily understand that an unaided Arts College 
5th May. ’ conducted by Indians is one of the pressing needs of 
Bom bay.......... It is well-known that Colleges do 
not exist merely to enable students to pass their examinations; they exist 
also to form the character of their alumni. And for this purpose, religious 
and moral instruction is essential. The Elphinstone College, being a 
Government institution, does not care to meddle with any religious affairs. 
The St. Xavier's College does indeed impart religious instruction, but only 
partially, as Catholic students alone are provided for, and the others, who 
form the majority, neglected altogether. The Wilson College authorities 
think it proper to force the study of the Bible upon all students, irrespective 
of race or credit! It is indeed surprising that the Wilson College 
authorities, though Protestants, and thus presumed to be liberal respectors of 
conscience should resort to such oppressive methods for the propagation of 
their religion, while their brethren of the St. Xavier’s College who are Roman 
Catholics and Jesuits to boot, should respect the noble principle of religious 
toleration !......... The question before the public is whether they should 
rest content with a state of things under which they have to entrust the 
guardianship of all their youths to the monopoly of these three Colleges or 
not. Moreover, it is not even possible for people to make any wholesome 
changes in these Colleges, because two of them are professedly under the 
@irect control of foreign religious missions, and the remaining one, though to 
some extent in the hands of the public, is practically controlled by Govern- 
ment officials as is plain from the results of the recent questions regarding 
the removal of that College and the disposal of its play-ground. Our premier 
Arts College has no science Laboratory, no decent residential quarters, no 
good ventilated lecture-rooms and ‘perhaps not many Professors .of first rate 
merit.......... All the three Colleges are practically monopolised by 
European Professors with afew exceptions. The appointments go by ‘ colour’ 
rather than by ‘merit.’ This practice is often carried even to such an 
extent as to appoint a European of no very exceptional abilities as Professor 
of Sanskrit.......... One need not be afraid of a new college not being able 
to attract a sufficient ‘number of students. The threo existing Colleges are 
already overcrowded.......... In one respect at least, Poona is ahead of 
‘Bombay. :It can boast of a swadeshi College. in the Fergusson College. 
But Bombay can still beat this rival city in starting an unaided and so purely 
swadeshi college for herself.” 
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45: The Head Master of the Sitara High School made a valuable 
suggestion at the prize distribution ceremony of the 


Hostels should be open- school. Many students turn out vicious or come 
OP eahere ates  speem under the evil influence of sedition-mongers, if 
~ Prdgati (143), 4th May. they are left to themselves without supervision. 

| SA "The only remedy to counteract the evil is to open 

._ hostels in connection with secondary Schools. It is a pity that neither the 

‘\ ‘public leaders nor Government pay due attention to this important matter. 
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ap 46. The Praja Bandhu and the Kdthidwdr Samdchér make comments 


Comments on the Gov- ®!most similar to those passed by the Bombay 


ernment Resolution on §Qgmdchdr on the Government Resolution re the 
the School Final Exami- 


nation. School Final Examination, summarised in para- 


Praja Band 4 | 
May’ Kdthedendr soe y graph 36 of the Weekly Report for the week ending 


char (78), 4th May. 80th April 1910. 


Railways. 


47. Ofall public servants, the Railway servants of all grades are the 
most overworked and yet their prospects are quite 

Alleged bardships of the reverse of encouraging. Not only is the scale of 
Railway servants as re- their salaries very low, but even the rules for grant- 


ee ek ing casual and privilege leave are very rigidly 
PY wae rigs tah (77). 1st enforced. Even in cases of the most urgent necessity 
“May. such as the funeral ceremony of the nearest relative, 


or the marriage of ason or Gaughter, leave is not 
granted to them. No doubt, the native subordinates in the head office are 
mostly to blame for the lamentable state of affairs. The B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way Co. is by far the most notorious for such disregard of the needs of its 
servants. We hope the authorities will be more lenient in future, in matters 
of promotion and leave, for indifference towards the needs of their servants in 
such matters only helps to make them careless in the discharge of their 
duties which are of a very responsible nature. 


48. A correspondent writes to the Kulpataru from Pandharpur (Sholé- 

| pur) :—‘ The third class waiting room at Kurdu Wadi, 

Alleged hardships of pas- g station on ths Poona-Sholapur Section of G. I. P. 

GPP. bi Wadi, Railway, is very small and consequently the passen- 

Kalpataru 128), ist gers are very much inconvenienced. ‘The grievance. 

May. can be removed by erecting an additional shed or 

two. The Railway authorities should also change 

the present timings of up-trains as they are extremely unsuited to passengers 
booked for Poona.’ : 


Munictpalities. 


49. “The report of the administration of Local Boards in the 
Presidency for the year 1908-09 which has been 
Comments on the report just issued does not reveal any new feature in the 
of the administration of progress of local self-Government in our Presidency. 
Local ee in the ‘The new era inaugurated by the Reform Scheme 
aed oe aha (10), does not seem to have infused any new life into the 
8rd May. ' old bones and matters proceed in the same leisurely 
fashion as before. Whether in point of attendance 
at the meetings of the Boards or the conducting of business or even the 
application of funds at disposal to purposes of public utility, the members do > 
not seem to have evinced any marked interest and activity. We are told that 
eight Taluka Local Boards in the Northern Division, fourteen in the Central 
Division, five in the Southern Division, and six in Sind, failed to hold the 
prescribed number of meetings. ‘The triennial elections held in the Districts 
of Kaira and Broach did not evoke any popular interest, the Broach election - 
being uncontested and in Kaira, little interest being taken in the contest. 
The complaint as regards apathy shown is not confined to the popular 
representatives, but, as the Governor in Council regrets to notice, in some 
cases, none of the Local Board meetings was attended by the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector. His Excellency rightly observes that these officers should 
make it a point to attend at least two of the meetings of the Boards of which 
they are presidents, so that they might keep in touch with the local fund 
administration. With the proposals for decentralisation on the anvil, it should 
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Be possible for the District officials to devote more and more of their time to 
‘getting into real ‘touch with the people and to co-operate with them in the 
work of local self-Government........... It is no.doubt a satisfactory feature of 
administration that education and civil works especially got better recognition 
during the year than ever before. The total expenditure on education 
increased by over one and a half lakhs over the figures of the past year.......... 
An index to the unprogressive cRaracter of local self-Government in our midst is 
to be found in the incapacity or negligence of the Boards to properly utilise the 
ample funds at their disposal. A list of closing b&lances in the hands of the 
various District Boards shows that far from suffering from any scarcity of funds, 
there is a regular plethora of money, which they find it difficult to dispose of. 
In the Northern Division, the balance is more than double the minimum total 
balance prescribed for that Division. In the Central Division also, it is more 
than double. It is the same case with the Southern Division too. In Sind, 
the balance, in spite of increased expenditure during the year, is 13 times the 
amount prescribed as the minimum needed. This state of things was not 
exceptional last year, but it has been the standing feature of Local Board 
administration in our Presidency along with other Presidencies. We see no 
reason why funds should lie idle and why the Boards should find it difficult to 
utilise them. The Imperial and Provincial Governments are pleading an 
eternal want of money and allowing education, literary as well as technical, 
sanitation and agriculture and many other departments of administration to 
starve. We do not think that the Local Boards find it hard to discover proper 
objects for the application of their accumulated funas....... ..- If the Board 
members are lethargic, cannot Government find a means to compel the Boards 
to properly utilise their funds in new directions of public utility ?....... si 
When will our people rise to the full sense of their responsibility in these 
matters? Why cannot the official chairmen suggest adequate methods to 
utilise the funds at the disposal of the Boards ?” 
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50. “It goes without-saying that the Municipal administration of so 
populous a city as Bombay is in many ways 

Comments on the imperfect. At the same time it must be conceded 
ry oy ore serge that the work which it has to accomplish from day to 
- Indes a 3 lobar "a0 - day is of so complicated and arduous a character that 
80th Apl. ’ unless the machinery of check and control is kept 
up at high pressure, if is not possible to obtain that 

larger efficiency which the citizens have a right reasonably to look for......... 
In all cases the ultimate Court of appealis the Court of the great Cesar, 
the chief sdile of the city. Butas he has neither’a hundred eyes nor a 
hundred arms he has necessarily to rely on ninety-nine other eyes 
and arms than his own to look into these _ defects........... But the 
public has a right to obtain fair and reasonable efficiency. Thus in 
the degree that complaints are heard and satisfactorily redressed will effici- 
ency be attained or ensured. Ultimately, therefore, we come to the 
fountain-head whence all efficiency should flow uninterruptedly. There is the 
the old adage ‘ like master like servant.’......... Just as nature is inexorable 
in the working of her own machinery, so must be the inexorable working of 
the municipal machinery under the one directing head. The other day, 
while pointing out the five strong attributes which made the late Mr. Harvey 
such a capable and efficient Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Wacha senten- 
tiously observed, with perfect truth and justice, that he was ‘master of all 
the departments instead of the departments being his wasters.’......... 
Mr. Hope made himself an ideal Municipal Commissioner. So did 
Mr. Harvey. If to-day we see all around a decline from that high standard 
of efliciency and discipline, it is to be ruefully acknowledged that it 
is owing to the departments being again allowed a free hand. They have 
been allowed to drift in their own sweet way without any check or 
control.......... Iishould be the aim and object of the incoming new Com- 
missioner to restore that high efficiency and stern and unbending control over 
departments which was 80 palpably discernible in the time of Mr. Harvey. 
He should keep the uncontrolled and unchecked departments on their good 
behaviour and make them feel that he alone is their master and not that they 
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are his masters... ....... When that is established all other reforms will flow in 


easily and we may again see a reasonable efficiency in our municipal adminis- 
tration.” , | 


O!. “It was some years ago that a zealous Member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation brought before that body a 


Alleged necessity of ® proposal for the institution of a market in Girgaum. 
market in Girgaum (Bom- 


bay) ‘The motion was carried and a Special Committee, 
too, was appointed to look into the matter 
Ind Bombay (10 , Pp atter. 
oth May” ne en We do not know whether the committee has even 


made a report. What is most astonishing, how- 
aver, is that even the representatives of the Girgaum Ward in the 
Corporation have studiously remained quiescent on the point since then. 
It is difficult to understand how they have. not as yet come to realise 
the imperative necessity of a market for Girgaum. ‘The Crawford and the 
Bhuleshwar markets are situated so far off that they are of no practical use to 
Girgaum. Besides since almost all the other Municipal wards have their own 
markets already, the Girguaum Ward, with its large extent and increasing 
population and importance, certainly deserves to have a special market of its 
own, situated at some convenient central position. We hope the gentlemen 
elected by the Girgaum Ward will move in the matter even now.” 


Native States. 


*952. “Something more than a passing notice is due to the report of the 
Kducation Commission lately appointed by His 

Comments onthe report Highness the Gaekwar. Baroda is the only Native 
rs the Baroda Education State that has ventured upon an extensive scheme 
en an of free and primary education, and the experiment 
May, Eng _ And (41), Sth has been watched with great interest throughout 
fee eee India. The educational question was never more 
so ardently discussed as it is now, and in none of its aspects has it been 
subjected to more searching discussion than in its relation to moral instruc- 
tion. The greatest impediment in the way of making education free and com- 
pulsory is the question of funds. One school of thinkers holds that the 
introduction of a system of universal education would make a clean sweep of 
those troubles to the State and society. which arise from ignorance and illiteracy. 
Another school maintains that it is a much more advisable course to impart 
sound education to a few than to give it to many on a slovenly and unsound 
basis. - This class of thinkers goes on to argue that if the cost incurred on a 
large number of schools can be devoted to the maintenance of a fewer and 
more efficient institutions the measure would show its beneficial effects in the 
improved intellectual and moral tone of the students. The Baroda Commis- 
sion finds an easy way out of this maze of arguments by a suggestion to His 
Highness the Gaekwar which, unless he is prepared to find the requisite 
wherewithal, leaves him as much wise as he was before the Commission met 
in solemn conclave and declared its findings. Its proposal to the Gaekwar 
is tantamount to a suggestion that he should both make primary education 
universally free and spend to the farthest limit of the financial resources of 
the State to pui if on a sound and efficient basis. There is not much 
guiding material in the Report to those who may refer to its pages for a 
solution of the problem in its wider application to British India where it 
should first be determined how far people are ready to submit themselves 
to a system of compulsory education and, secondly, how and from what 
sources the cost of its maintenance is to be met. In some of its 
parts the Report, however, sheds much useful light on certain side- 
issues of no less importance than the main and fundamental subjects of 
its inquiry. The Commission reverberates almost literally what we have 
mentioned on a previous occasion as regards the salary of teachers and the 
important part which they play in the moral training of youths. ‘ What 
work,’ the Report inquires, ‘can be more important than the training of 
the rising generation? How can such training be given, as it should be, 
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‘to teach mors end tietners and right pre cree or even personal cléanlis 
'. “This question must <:be convincingly: answered before any attempt 


, ucation free compulsory throughout India.” 
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oe the spor, coming as it: does from a Commission whose 


‘hands were not tied by any official restrictions 
and who had the fullest liberty to go into the 
various. questions of details in all their shades, 
cannot but be of the highest value to us in 
, where similar questions connected, with our educational system 
have been exercising the public mind in so great a measure for the 
last few years. The conclusions, in spite of-their necessary limitations, must 
arouse the liveliest interest at the present day waen the question ‘of free 
primary education in particular is being widely discussed in the country. 
The Commission is firmly convinced that the system of free compulsory 
primary education, initiated by His Highness the Gdekwar, ‘is a boon to 
His Highness’ subjects and should be preserved and extended.’ They 
recognise that popular co-operation in making education compulsory cannot 
be expected at the outset, as the idea is entirely novel to India. But they say 
that with the advance of education and public opinion, such opposition, based 
as it is on ignorance, will gradually disappear. ‘he Commission recom- 
mend that no misplaced leniency should be shown as regards compulsory 
attendance of the school-going population.......... They, however, wisely 
observe that caution is necessary in extending the element of compulsion to 
female education. As regards the control of the schools the Commission’s 
recommendations are towards associating more and more the people themselves 
with the educational machinery.......... The question of ways and means, 
however, is asserting its force in the same ways in India and the members of 
the Commission do not appear to be unanimous in their views as to how best 
to meet the necessary expenditure. While every member of the Commission 
feels convinced that ne improvement can be effected in primary education 
without raising the status of the teacher, Messrs. Seddon and Clarke urge 
the fees in the secondary and High Schools ought to be raised so that no 
undue burden might fall on the State. The Commission recommends that no 
teacher in a primary school should be paid less than ten rupees a month...... 

To improve primary education by making secondary education costly, in the 
way Messrs. Seddon and Clarke would have it, is not, in our opinion, a very 
salutary reform. A costly system of education might prevail in the West, but 
India is a poor country and must manage on a poor scale, if funds are not 
sufficient to make the two ends meet. A time might come when proposals 
for making education dearer would be not unreasonable, but at the present 
day when the proportion of the literate to the total population is unfor- 
tunately so low, our endeavours should be to cheapen it as far as possible, so 
that the light of knowledge might be brought to every village door.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
- Seeretariat, Bombay, 12th May 1910. 
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Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu of Bombay ... 
Indu Prakdsh 


Subodh Patrika 


Echo one 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


O Goano 


Anero-Sinpt1. 


Al-Haq 


Larkana Gazette ... 


Muséfir.... wis 


Kaiser-i-Hind _.... 
Kathiawar News ... 
Kathidwar Times... 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Rast Goftar sae 
Sanj Vartamadn ... 
Shri Sayaji Vijay ... 
Suryi Prakash ... 
AnGoro-Mara’TH1, 
Dnydénodaya vee 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


Rajkot oes 
Do, eee 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Baroda ._ zx» 
Surat ate 
Bombay ... 
Poona das 


Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Kardchi (Sind) 


Bombay 


..., Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 
...| Pirozshé4h Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 


Ichchhadrdm Surajram Desdi; Hindu 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... a 
Somalal 


7 
‘Bania) ; 55. 


Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


84, 
Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... _ 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oo ove 
Jamnédés Mahéshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyérkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji 
Parsi ; 43. 


Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Manekl4l Ambdr4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 


Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48>.... 
Rey. Tukdéram ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. sree 


Damodar Ganesh Paddhye; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 

Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company), 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 


Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu. (Saras- 
wat Brdhmin) ; 30. 


J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


a eee 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


F’. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamdadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardas Bijld4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 

24. 


Kesandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) - se 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... ove bee 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rado ; 


(Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 3 


Dahyabhdi Kasandas Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
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62 | ALuz ove ove ...| Bombay ... si Weekly... Ar. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ove .-| 1,200 


" GusaRa’TI, 


63 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... ...| Bombay ... -+-| Daily eve ...| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
64 | Amrit Mani eee iol ROS Gee ---| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


65 | Baroda Gazette ... qos] EOE ites ee WORE: «ove ...| Javerbhai Déddbhéi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
Bharat Jivan eee »--| Bombay... -..| Monthly .., ...| Dayabhdéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bombay Samachar oe Do. vo ...| Daily eee ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 

Parsi ; 41. 
68 | Broach Samachar | Broach —.z.. --| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ese 400 


or) 
Oo 


69 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| divanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Disaj 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
70 | Cutch-Kesari ae ...| Bombay ... coed VWOGKAY.. aoa ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
71 | Din Mani... se poo] DEOROR ace oh BOs ion “7 Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) ove eee 200 


72 |Garjana ... sos ees] Ahmedabad sel aa oe ..., shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 
73. |Gujarat... soe ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. eee ..»| Pulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 


74 |Islam Gazette... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ~ ...| [brahim Daud; 389; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Kaira Times son ..-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. _ .--| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
28. 


; Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 


76 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira sis scot oo 
56. 
77 | Kathid4dwar and Mahii Sddra a et vas ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha. Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


78 | Kathidwdar Samachar ~~ ...| Ahmedabad ose) =O. sos ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46 


79 | Khabardar ods ..-.| Bombay ... = ie?» ove ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 | Lohd4na Samachar ..| Ahmedabad iach (Dh. w+ «..| BApubhdi Kanji; Hindu (Loh4na);380 ...|  5CO 
81 | Loka Mitra and »-| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-}, 1,000 4 3 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. = 
82 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo| Navsdri .»-| Weekly _... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 : 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. " 


83 | Navsari Prakash ... seed” E00 ses sect ae te ...| Rustamji Jdamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... ‘...| Anmedabad ee ge: ™ aah .«.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


85 | Praja Mitra ses ssc] BATECNI ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar _ woe] SULat ae | Weekly... ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... one 475 iy. 
87 | Rajasthin .and Indian) Ahmedabad ‘a oa eee ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdan Shd4h: (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


88 | Samalochak ave «-| Bombay... e.| 1ri-Monthly ...( Manilal Chhabaram Bhatti ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


> 


89 | Satsang ... son .»-| Surat ae eo] Weekly ace ...| Chunila]l Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 


90 | Satya Vakta ove »-| Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla4l Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das 550 r§ 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44.  . 


91 | Shakti eee eee e+| Surat oe .--| Weekly ... ....|Manvantréi Madanrdi Réyji; Hindu} 1,200 
) (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


92 Sourdshtra eee eee Amreli eee eee Do, eee eee ) eesece eee 


93 | Surat Akhbar... ..| Baroda =... soe] - DO. ose .«-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ove 800 
94 | Swadesh Mitra... -..| Kardchi =... col ae ove -+.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 800 


f 


95 | Udbodhan ... eee ---| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| Gokaldas ‘Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa “ee 450 


Bania) ; 22. 
96 | Vasant ... ese oce Do. iad aah ‘an onal ‘nandshankar — Dhruva, B.A., 650 ; oe 


97 | Bharat... oe «| Bombay ... «| Weekly... »--| Gaurishankar] Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
: 30, | 


98 Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do wu an Do. ..  ...|Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ;| 6,900 
40, 
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| Bijapur  «. id. we 

eee «| Dhdérwar ... sce!) Oe soc ...| Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
Do 
Do 


(Vaishnav Brahman). 


eee eer Do. eee eee 
| 


‘ ons ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 


} 


° ove ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 


-Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


) Bréhiman) ; 44, 
=. ae Mana’tHI. | 
~~ 406 | Arya Vaibhav ... = ...| Jalgaon... =... Weekly ww. ws, Dimoder Laruman Upisani ; Hinds (Brah-| 200 
1 eae min); 50. | 
a Be 107 | A’ryavart ... pm ...| Dhulia (West Khan-!| Do. a ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
al. 3 desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 


ee, es ated iss cee wel Ratwgieh ..s ~- —s..| “Do. +  es.| Hari Dharmér4j Géndhi; Hindu (Vani);| 400 
ers 31. | | 


ee : | 109 | Bhala ~ _ ..-| Poona sais ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 6,000 
ie | | month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 382. | 
oO. a : 
ea | 110 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...( Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
20 ae ! | pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Ba et 111 | Bharat Mata ges ...| Isldmpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada! Apout 
a eae, y 3 Brahman) ; 20. 80 
| Se 112 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... " Weekly... ies gp ng Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 

man); 44. 


aes 118 | Chandrakant dee ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .! Do. one ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu 100 

| ee | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. : 
es ae | Si ! 

Rt etee 114 | Chandroday& a .».| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. aa ..., sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan' 150 
3 giri). Brdhman); 44. | 


115 | Chikiteak ... eee ...| Belgaum ... soot a sab ...| (1} Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat ; Hindu 800 
Shenvi; 35. 


fe ; 116 | Chitramaya Jagat »».| Poona ose ...| Monthly... ...| Ramchandra Wasudey Joshi 24s onal en 
ee. 117 | Deshkdlvartmén ... | Hrandol ... | Weekly =. il pe Pandurang Joshi; Hindu {(Brah- 150 
Sore min); 36. 


118 | Dharma ... ...  .... Wai (Satdra) ..| Monthly... _...| Kdshindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500. 
Brahman) ; 46. 
119 | Dharwar Vritt .... ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly ...  ...|8. H. Shdhane; Hindu (Karhéda Bréh-| 450 


| man) ; oo. 
Be ie | 120 Dinbandhu ose ...| Bombay ... ia: ee ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25...) 1,400 
bof - 121 | Dny4n Chakshu .... | Poona... oot =D, ove ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
a | Brahman) ; 50. 
as 122 | Dnydn Sagar we see) Kolhapur ... te Wee me ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
ee | > Brahman) ; 44. 
| | 1283 | Indu Prakésh ... oe Bombay ... ...| Daily ae ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar-| 92,000 
hs hada Brahmin); 50. 
= 124 | Itihds Sangraha .... ...| Kolhapur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu) 1.090 
oe | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


~ 125 | Jagadddarsh we es) Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ...  ...| Kdshinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
” pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
126 Jagad Vritt . eee” eee Bombay eee eee: Do. ese eee F. F. Gordon & Co. 500 


ai de, gel ac. | Sel SM ... «| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
ae . Hindu (Chitpé4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
as Kalpatarn ... ah ..-| Sholdpur ... wa a ‘ins ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
¥ Brahman) ; 51. 


: (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84. 
Karmanuk... one +++} Poona ine a. ae aa ...| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
. Brdhman) ; 41. 


Kesari «20 ws wel Dow wwe ee] Dow «ss ~—ee| Krishmji Prabhdkar ~Khédilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
ay | } Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


---| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav 


128 
129 | Kamgar Samachar ---| Bombay ... a a sn .| Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
180 
131 
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~ 184 
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Nasik Vritt 
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Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... ove 
Prakash 
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Pudhari 
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Samalochak 


Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu aes 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sitaraye Hind 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... ‘nie 
Sumant 

Vichari .. ee 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod iis one 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... eee 


Vyapari... coe 


«| Belgaum ... ove] Weekly... 
»-»| Wai (Satara) Do. , 
-| Bombay ... Daily 
-| Poona Weekly ase 
-| Nasik Do. 
-| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. 
pur). 
-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly 
desh). 
--| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly 
desh). 
-| Kolhapur ... Do. ° 
-| Satara Do. 
.| Isl4mpur Do. 
-| Baroda Do. ° 
.«-| Poona .| Monthly 
e+} Do. Do. 
-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. 
-| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
-} Sholapur Do. 
Do. Do. 
-| Bombay Do. 
Do. -| Monthly 
+} Satara -| Weekly 
Do. Do. 
e+} Do, Do. 
-| Pen (Kolaba) Do. ‘ 
-| Poona oes Do. 
-| Karad (Satara) Do. 
-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 
-| Kolhapur ... | Weekly  ... 
« | Belgaum ... -| Fortnightly 
ese Bombay woe eee Monthly eee 
ool Wai (Satara) ---| Weekly... 
---| Poona ove | Do, eve 
oa ae (Shold4-| Fortnightly 
pur). 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
.| Lakshuman 
|| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

.| Govind Sakhaérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 


. Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.|| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar 

.| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak- 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
.|8. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brab- 
.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 
..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Mahddevy Keshav Kale; 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


Brahman) ; 28. . 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 


.| Néréyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 

.| (1) Mahddev Dimodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
.|| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
| Bhujangrao _—‘T. 


.| Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


| Néna Déd4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


‘drdan Naréyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 


.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


_ tha) ; 24, 


.| Damodar ‘Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 29. 


ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 

Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


BD. Ms; 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhadda Bréhman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


man); 30. 
Brahman) 30. 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 


wan Brdhman) ; 50. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Mukammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gdekwad; $$Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sa4raswat Br4hman). 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Hindu (Karhédaj 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpa 


Brdbman) ; 35, 
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- |.» Mame, caste and age of Editor. 

oat ) ap een yr pat oe ng ET Te — ; aS 
ge oe nse Bombay... + «..| Weekly ... — «..| Mohamed"Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 

stig eee ss Sa! a Par | madan (Ghiah) ; 35. : 

o aatie pix eee ‘ey: a Bay B « 

‘ eet ves] Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar a 
; 
. , 1} 

See ee| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .--| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 

‘ 4 madan (Abro) ; 24. 

oes .»-| LArkhana (Sind) ...| Do. se .»-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
i - (Khatri) ; 35. 

, 172 Prabhat ie ove ove Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
178 Sind Sudhér «| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
174 | Sind Kesari ae ..-| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. - ...| Chel4ér4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 

43. 
Urpv. 
175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... -| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar cool | 00. aes «+-| Daily sue ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
'Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
Gusgara'T1 AND Hrxp1. 
"177 | Jain See pi ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu}. 2,600 
: | : (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
178 | Jain Mitra oan ak oo Ce. Ce aa a 
Mana’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
179 | Chandrika ... ove eo} Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly ..., ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth, 145 
| | Brdhman) ; 35. 


printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. —guen 


BREA RBEA BREN sor 


BKEA BREA BBEA BBEA BbEn 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HT or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accerit is left out, and the short a (3] = x in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed ai:the end of a word. This rule has 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
. D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


| propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


weed 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication, Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, seg 
ANGLO-SINDHI. | 
53a) Aina se ise ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly as ” | oeseee se 
MARATHI, 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat »+.| Poona ees ee} Monthly +. ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 


kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


1354) Masik Manoranjan ...| Bombay ... ecco Do. oes ...| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud;} 5,500 
Saraswat) ; 37. 


150a| Shetkari. .., san ...| Ahmednagar nee) VEQGMAD:<.\eun ..-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; ia 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


1604) Vaishya Mdsik ... »»-| Bombay ave ...| Monthly... ee seeees 
Urpv. ee 
1754} Mufide-Rozgar _..: ..e| Bombay ... | Wesckly... see jeicae 00 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50; and the circulation is about 500. 

No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A.; Hindu (Karada Brahmin); 50. 

No. 48, is a daily. } ° 
Wo. 49, does not exist. 

No. 62, the editor of the A Lwz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35, 

Nos. 73, 97, 100, 127, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 

The circulation of No. 132 is 500. 

No. 146, the Pudhdari, has temporarily ceased to exist, 
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Politics and the Public “Administration. 


1. ‘*That King George has inherited his father’s best qualities, and 
especially his devotion to duty, became abundantly 
Accession of His Majes clear to all British subjects ‘beyond the Seas’ 
King-Emperor George v during his tours through the Colonies and through 
Indian Spectator (8), India. The tours themselves, with the multifarious, 
14th May. incessant and not unoften tiresome, duties which 
they involved, were calculated to afford a training in 
devotion to duty. In the case of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and the 
Princess of Wales—for such they were during the tours—not much of external 
education was necessary. While among us, both were eager to know as much 
48 possible about the country, its people, their condition, and their real and 
inmost thoughts. ‘They did not listen to people as a matter of ceremony, 
but with a spontaneous and keen desire to know. That desire to know 
and to follow all the great movements in the realm was evinced by His 
Majesty when he attended some of the debates in Parliament, including not 
only debates concerning the position of the House of Lords, but also, if we 
remember aright, a debate on Indian constitutional reforms.......... His tour 
in India resulted in a universal recognition of the truth that the success of an 
administration depends largely upon the element of sympathy which is infused 
into it. We may rest assured that that maxim will be the key-note of Indian 
administration during His Majesty’s reign.”’ 


2. “India welcomes the aceession of King-Emperor George V, with 

as great an intensity of feeling, as she bewails the 

BR ag Hf Rpg a in! death of his father and still cherishes and will long 
(123) IL May. continue to cherish the memory of his grand-mother, 
the saintly Queen Victoria. It is a courteous 
euphemism to say that India yields to no part of the British Empire in love 
and loyalty to the Royal family of England The truth is that the Indian 
feeling surpasses in one sense even British feeling. It is the feeling of the 
foster-child that knows and realises full well by many a word and act that 
the parents that have adopted it love it as dearly and tenderly as their own 


natural children ........ » The loving loyalty thus begotten has been cemented — 


by two Royal visits and by the longer stay of another distinguished member 
of the Royal family. Of course, the classes share fully these feelings of the 
masses. But they perceive and realise something still more deep. The 
thinking politicians of India, the leaders of the popular parties of all shades 
and hues, Moslem and Hindu separatists, Congressmen, religious revivalists, 
aye even the rational section of the go-ahead extremists, do recognise it full 


well that the Government of this country would not be what itis but for the. 


moral influence of the Royal ‘family, in which the paternal regard and love 
for India and Indians, which Queen Victoria with imperial wisdom and 
womanly tenderness planted at the time of issuing the great Proclamation, 


has now grown into a rich family heritage and heirloom....... King George’s 
tour in this country is still fresh in our minds. The hundred and one 
incidents thereof are all brimful of hope for us.......... Whilst he astounded 


those that had the privilege of interviews with him by his own information, 
good sense and sympathy, he drew out from them their own views and feelings 
and aspirations. A king of this kind at the helm of the British Rule cannot 
but exercise mighty influence for the good on the Indian administration.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes in a similar strain. | 


*8, “This country made King George’s personal acquaintance when 
as heir-apparent to the Throne, he paid his 

memorable visit to India some four years ago. His 

Rast Goftdr (41), 15th princely demeanour and courteous bearing won 
May, Eng. cols. the hearts alike of princes and peoples who 
found in him a perfect combination of those 

attributes which make up the oriental idea of a great king. Nothing wins 
over to a ruler more readily and lastingly the homage of an oriental nation 
than the conviction that he carries in him a heart for the poor and sympathy 
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ing. His graceful utferances which, overflowing with kindliness 
tae and beloved him everywhere through his great tour, made 
8 popu! d beloved as ever a prince or a king can desire to be’ with 
his subjects..:........ When he preached sympathy to the ruling community 
an badnsitiisteatore in India in his famous: speech at Guildhall he evidently 
ee desired to impress upon them the great possibilities which lie in the sympathe- 
Mee > tic government of a people so easily responsive to acts of kindliness and 
Seat eas uM: enignity. His words on that occasion have acquired in this country the 
currency of a homely proverb, and they convey with them a key-note to 
successful government in India, in which its administrators would at all times 
find a sure and never-failing guide.” ‘ 


4. . Almost all the papers of the week hail with joy and acclamation 
the accession of King George V, and in publishing 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), lengthy notices of his manifold activities as Prince 
10th May; Jdm-e-Jam- of Wales confidently express a hope that-the new 
pied (35), 9th May; rule would be as glorious and magnificent as the 
7 Vartamdan (42), 9th : B b g , hd b puis 
May;  Akhbdr-e-Isldm preceding one. The Bombay Samdchdr observes : 
(63), 10th May. The first declaration of policy made by King 
3 George V is as assuring and impressive as could be 
desired, His eulogy of King Edward’s rule and his promise to walk in his 
footsteps and respect the constitution, re-echo the sentiments of a noble 
heart, and it is hoped the King’s keen desire to expect support from his people 
and Parliament would be amply fulfilled. As Prince of Wales our new 
sovereign has visited all the distant parts of the Empire he has now come to 
rule, and he is known to be conversant with all the intricate problems that 
are now being discussed or are likely to be discussed in the near future, and 
consequently it is being emphatically asserted that King George is fully 
qualified to face the situation in which Providence has placed him. The 
first question that will come up for decision before the new king is the 
much debated constitutional warfare that has been waged by the Liberals 
against tte House of Lords. Outside England the affairs of India would 
first arrest his attention. His visit to this country is still fresh in the 
memory of all of us, and from what we have seen and heard of him there is 
no reason to apprehend that he will not follow the policy of his revered 
father so far as this country is concerned. From what followed King George’s 
Indian tour we know what a minute observation he had made of the country 
through which he was apparently passing so hurriedly. All this raises in us 
a hope that King George will ever cherish a desire to do good by the people 
of this country and endeavour to raise them in the scale of nations. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—King George’s first message to the nation is worthy 
: | of the grandson of the late Queen Victoria, and the unfailing sympathy for 
oy Indian thoughts and feelings he and his noble consort evinced while sojourn- 
| ing in this country inspire in us a hope that during his rule India will continue 
to enjoy peace and prosperity as before, and that we shall see the full realisa- 
tion of all our modest aspirations in the matter of Reforms. In the next 
issue the paper quotes the following sentence from the Guildhall speech 
delivered by King George as Prince of Wales, ‘the task of governing India 
will be made easier if we infuse into it a wider element of sympathy,’ and 
basing its remarks thereon endeavours to show that if His Majesty continues 
to. be actuated by these lofty motives in regard to this country there is every 
reason to believe that his rule will be an epoch-making period in. the 
history of. India. The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e-Islém refer to the 
© recent visit of His Majasty as Prince of Wales to India and confidently trust 
that India will continue to prosper in his benign rule.| 
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3. “In the capitals of the various provinces of the Indian Empire there 

| is to be performed this evening a simple, but none 

the less solemn and impressive ceremony, that of 

6h a, Bng ol 89), proclaiming the accession of His Majesty > as 
George V to the throne of his father.......... 

the heartiness and spontaneity of their welcome “a 

King George to the Throne, Indians will yield to none of His Majesty’s 


subjects in any part of his vast Empire.......... His equipment as a kin 
and a statesman is as complete and as perfect as could be. wished or hope 
for under human circumstances; and to add to it all, he is exceptionally 
happy and fortunate in his domestic life. He has in his queen a consort 
whose worthiness to share the greatest Throne in the world is universally 
accepted.” > | 
‘ | 
*6. “The English sovereign never dies, and the moment King Edward 
died, His Majesty George V became our new King- 
Gujardti (31), 15th #mperor. We most humbly and respectfully hail 
May, Eng. cols. His Majesty to the most exalted and responsible 
office of the head of the largest and the most glorious 
Empire the world has ever seen. The very first words addressed by our 
King-Emperor to the Privy Council breathe a spirit of devotion to duty, an 
appreciation of Imperial responsibility and dignity and the promise of a long 
and beneficent rule. Nothing could have been more encouraging and 
benevolent than His Majesty's desire to tread in the footsteps of his great 
father. The Empire has now fora century been accustomed to the rule of 
sympathetic, large-hearted and peace-loving sovereigns, having the best 
interests of their varied subjects immediately at heart and evincing a solici- 
tude for thein worthy of parents. The memory of Victoria the Good has 
been inscribed on the hearts of her Indian subjects in letters of indelible 
impress. It was under her rule that they obtained the first charter of their 
liberties, and to them her name was ever a guarantee of kind and sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of their immediate governors. His late Majesty 
Edward VII scrupulously trod in the footsteps of his august mother and in 
him India found a kind and a loving Emperor. Now thatin the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence he has been carried off from us to another and a 
higher sphere, his mantle has fallen upon King George V whose previous 
career and utterances with regard to this country give ample promise of a 
benignant rule thoroughly in keeping with the best traditions of his father 
and grandmother. ‘The new King-EKmperor has seen India with his own eyes 
and carried away favourable impressions. He has already given expression 
to his views with regard to India and her people and has put in a plea for a 
more sympathetic administration. ‘The English King rules, but does not 
govern’ is a dictum of constitutional lawyers. But what power of doing 
ood and what beneficial influence an English sovereign possesses has been 
demonstrated by the career of King Edward who deservedly acquired the 
title of Peace-maker. He died at acritical momentin the constitutional 
history of his country. But His Majesty George V may count upon the 
loyal support of all his subjects in England as well as over-seas, in the 
discharge of the onerous duties which have so suddenly devolved on his 
shoulders. May he rule over us for many and many a long year is the fervent 
prayer of his people of all creeds and colours.” 


*7. “Tike King Edward VII the new king George V has had personal 
Bene knowledge of India and her people....... His Majesty 
BP shes (18), loth Sill recall how his father King Edward VII ietahan 
"" assurances or larger measures of trust and confidence in 
the Indian people in his notable Proclamation of 1908. He will also, we believe, 
remember the noble and solemn promises granted by his revered grandmother, 
the late Queen Victoria. In whatever manner reactionary officials like Lord 
Curzon might try to explain away Queen Victoria’s pledge to the people of 
India, yet Indians have a firm belief that the innate sense of justice, said to 
be the marked characteristic of the British people, will redeem the pledge. 
We hope, His Majesty, who has promised to rule constitutionally and follow 
in the foot-steps of his father, will see that all these solemn promises granted 
by his ancestors to the Indian people are fulfilled. His Majesty knows what 
feelings of: discontent Lord Curzon’s characterising the Proclamation of 1858 
as an ‘impossible charter’ created in the minds of the people. Human 
nature is so constituted that the exercise of justice, good sense and generosity 
hardly fails to elicit feelings of contentment and devotion in the recipients 
of the favours. And it is needless to state that to the extent His Majesty 
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r the suffering graceful utferances which, overflowing with kindliness 
d@ sincerity, compared eed him everywhere through his great tour, made 
a8 popular and beloved as ever a prince or a king can desire to be with 
jects.......... When he preached sympathy to the ruling community 
id administrators in India in his famous speech at Guildhall he evidently 
re to i impress upon them the great possibilities which lie in the sympathe- 
ee ic government of a people so easily responsive to acts of kindliness and 
a snignity. His words on that occasion have acquired in this country the 
ee currency of a homely proverb, and they convey with them a key-note to 
successful government in India, in which its administrators would at all times 
find @ sure and never-failing guide.” 


4. . Almost all the papers of the week hail with joy and acclamation 
the accession of King George V, and in publishing 
Bombay Samachar (67), lengthy notices of his manifold activities as Prince 
10th May; Jdm-e-Jam- of Wales confidently express a hope that-the new 
ee, PSs 9th on rule would be as glorious and magnificent as the 
May w ee Kea preceding one. The Bombay Samdchdr observes :— 
(63), 10th May. The first declaration of policy made by King 
7 George V is as assuring and impressive as could be 
desired, His eulogy of King Edward’s rule and his promise to walk in his 
footsteps and respect the constitution, re-echo the sentiments of a noble 
heart, and it is hoped the King’s keen desire to expect support from his people 
and Parliament would be amply fulfilled. As Prince of Wales our new 
sovereign has visited all the distant parts of the Empire he has now come to 
rule, and he is known to be conversant with all the intricate problems that 
are now being discussed or are likely to be discussed in the near future, and 
consequently it is being emphatically asserted that King George is fully 
qualified to face the situation in which Providence has placed him. ‘The 
first question that will come up for decision before the new king is the 
much debated constitutional warfare that has been waged by the Liberals 
against tre House of Lords. Outside England the affairs of India would 
first arrest his attention. His visit to this country is still fresh in the 
memory of all of us, and from what we have seen and heard of him there is 
no reason to apprehend that he will not follow the policy of his revered 
father so far as this country is concerned. irom what followed King George’s 
Indian tour we know what a minute observation he had made of the country 
through which he was apparently passing so hurriedly. All this raises in us 
a hope that King George will ever cherish a desire to do good by the people 
of this country and endeavour to raise them in the scale of nations. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—King George’s first messags to the nation is worthy 
of the grandson of the late Queen Victoria, and the unfailing sympathy for 
Indian thoughts and feelings he and his noble consort evinced while sojourn- 
ing in this country inspire in us a hope that during his rule India will continue 
to enjoy peace and prosperity as before, and that we shall see the full realisa- 
tion of all our modest aspirations in the matter of Reforms. In the next 
issue the paper quotes the following sentence from the Guildhall speech 
_ delivered by King George as Prince of Wales, ‘the task of governing India 
on will be made easier if we infuse into it a wider element of sympathy,’ and 
fas basing its remarks thereon endeavours to show that if His Majesty continues 
to be actuated by these lofty motives in regard to this country there is every 
reason to believe that his rule will be an epoch-making period in, the 
history of, India. The Sdnj Vartamédn and the Akhbdr-e-Isldm refer to the 
Ss recent visit of His Majasty as Prince of Wales to India and confidently trust 
that India will continue to prosper in his benign rule.]| 


9. “In the capitals of the various provinces of the Indian Empire there 

is to be performed this evening a simple, but none 

Jé-oJamshed- (3), the less solemn and impressive ceremony, that of 

12th May, Eng. cols. proclaiming the accession of His Majesty oe 
George V to the throne of his father.......... 

the heartiness and spontaneity of their welcome . 

King George tothe Throne, Indians will yield to none of His Majesty’s 


f 


13 . 


subjects in any part of his vast Empire.......... His equipment as a kin 
and a statesman is as complete and as perfect as could be. wished or hope 
for under human circumstances; and to add to it all, he is exceptionally 
happy and fortunate in his domestic life. He has in his queen a consort 
whose worthiness to share the greatest Throne in the world is universally 
accepted.” 7 | 


. | 
*§. “The English sovereign never dies, and the moment King Edward 
died, His Majesty George V became our new King- 
Gujardti (31), 15th #mperor. We most humbly and respectfully hail 
May, Eng. cols. His Majesty to the most exalted and responsible 
office of the head of the largest and the most glorious 
Empire the world has ever seen. The very first words addressed by our 
King-Emperor to the Privy Council breathe a spirit of devotion to duty, an 
appreciation of Imperial responsibility and dignity and the promise of a long 
and beneficent rule. Nothing could have been more encouraging and 
benevolent than His Majesty's desire to tread in the footsteps of his great 
father. ‘he Empire has now fora century been accustomed to the rule of 
sympathetic, large-hearted and peace-loving sovereigns, having the best 
interests of their varied subjects immediately at heart and evincing a solici- 
tude for thein worthy of parents. The memory of Victoria the Good has 
been inscribed on the hearts of her Indian subjects in letters of indelible 
impress. It was under her rule that they obtained the first charter of their 
liberties, and to them her name was ever a guarantee of kind and sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of their immediate governors. His late Majesty 
Edward VII scrupulously trod in the footsteps of his august mother and in 
him India found a kind and a loving Emperor. Now thatin the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence he has been carried off from us to another and a 
higher sphere, his mantle has fallen upon King George V whose previous 
career and utterances with regard to this country give ample promise of a 
benignant rule thoroughly in keeping with the best traditions of his father 
and grandmother. The new King-Kmperor has seen India with his own eyes 
and carried away favourable impressions. He has already given expression 
to his views with regard to India and her people and has put in a plea for a 
more sympathetic administration. ©The English King rules, but does not 
govern’ is a dictum of constitutional lawyers. But what power of doing 
good and what beneficial influence an English sovereign possesses has been 
demonstrated by the career of King Edward who deservedly acquired the 
title of Peace-maker. He died at acritical moment in the constitutional 
history of his country. But His Majesty George V may count upon the 
loyal support of all his subjects in England as well as over-seas, in the 
discharge of the onerous duties which have so suddenly devolved on his 
shoulders. May he rule over us for many and many a long year is the fervent 
praycr of his people of all creeds and colours.” 


*7. “Like King Edward VII the new king George V has had personal 
pene knowledge of India and her people....... His Majesty 
caeumceas (18), Joth vill recall how his father King Edward VII granted 
ay: assurances or larger measures of trust and confidence in 
the Indian people in his notable Proclamation of 1908. He will also, we believe, 
remember the noble and solemn promises granted by his revered grandmother, 
the late Queen Victoria. In whatever manner reactionary officials like Lord 
Curzon might try to explain away Queen Victoria’s pledge to the people of 
India, yet Indians have a firm belief that the innate sense of justice, said to 
be the marked characteristic of the British people, will redeem the pledge. 
We hope, His Majesty, who has promised to rule constitutionally and follow 
in the foot-steps of his father, will see that all these solemn promises granted 
by his ancestors to the Indian people are fulfilled. His Majesty knows what 
feelings of: discontent Lord Curzon’s characterising the Proclamation of 1858 
as an ‘impossible charter’ created in the minds of the people. Human 
nature is so constituted that the exercise of justice, good sense and generosity 
hardly fails to elicit feelings of contentment and devotion in the recipients 
of the favours. And it is needless to state that to the extent His Majesty 
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extends the har of cordial sympathy towards his Indian subjects, ‘there 
be an ever abundant and genuine response.’......... Leaving aside 
ortion of the Coronation oath which refers to the established religion 
iné- nation,. one can clearly see that every king of England rightfully 

nted gives an undertaking before God and man that he will govern the 
Ringdom of Great Britain, Ireland and the dominions under his sovereignty 


in strict accordance with the statutes and Jaws enacted by Parliament and the 


es and customs of the several countries under the Empire. It is this 
undertaking that makes the British Sovereign the head of a constitutional 
monarchy. That means that he is to rule strictly in conformity with the 
accepted principles of constitutionalism.'' But in some countries under the 
Empire, e. g., India, constitutional Government does not form the order of the 
day. But pledged as ths English sovereign is to uphold constitutionalism 
not only in Great Britain and Ireland but also in the dominions under the 
Empire, we might hope for an extension of the system to India also—albeit 
in course of time. It is with this faith and confidence in the British pledge 
to constitutionalism that the Indian reformer plods on through his labours.”’ 


8. “His Majesty’s last speech which he delivered at Karachi while ieaving 
Pheniz (16). 11th M the Indian shores is still reverberating in our ears ; and 

one “Y: the noble sentiments and the depth of knowledge 
which His Majesty revealed in that masterpiece are still fresh in our memories. 
But more than that we admire and extol the grand and striking speech which 
His Majesty—Prince of Wales as he then was—delivered at the Guildhall 
on his return from India. That speech breathes the noble spirit of intense 
sympathy with his Indian subjects. Speaking at the Guildhall he remarked 
that if a wider element of sympathy were infused into the administration of 
India, much of the discontent would scon disappear. That His Majesty 
King George V will follow in the footsteps of his noble father and noble 
grandmother is our fervent hope and prayer. May God grant him strength 
and power to successfully lead the teeming millions committed to his care 
to the goal of prosperity and contentment! May His Majesty be fortified 
in his courage to promote the happiness of his subjects! And may he prove 
the worthy son of his worthy father !” 


9. “No more touching testimony of the magnitude of the loss the 
empire has sustained and the place the King-EKm- 
péror held in the hearts of his people could be found 


Death of His Majesty than the spontaneous and open expression of genuine 


the King-Emperor 


Raward VIL and heartfelt sorrow of all the communities of this 
Oriental Review (15), country. A ¢ommon catastrophe has united the race 
11th May. —the east and the west met in one common bond 


of brotherhood, touched to the heart by the same 
great sadness and seeking to express the same sentiments for the great and 
good King-Emperor........... The occasion on which His Majesty was called 
upon to take personal interest in the politics of this country was that of the 
Proclamation issued in commemoration of the Jubilee of the transfer of the 
Government from the hands of the Company to Victoria’s own. King Edward’s 


Proclamation as also the Proclamation cf Victoria the Good of 1858 will 


remain to Indians eyer memorable. The Proclamation issued in his name 
and dated the 1st November 1908 will be regarded as our second great Charter. 
We demand of our rulers nothing but an allegiance to the principles and 
promises. of that document; and our grievances—chief grievances—will 
consist in violations, or what we deem such, of those assurances we so 
highly value.” | 


10. “It was the stateliest column of the Empire that broke when death 
mowed down almost all of a sudden last week the 

Indian Spectator (8), Yevered and beloved King-Emperor of India. In no 
14th May. other part of the Empire can the sadness caused by+jis 
unexpected demise be more profound than in India, 


“where the countless meetings held to express the sense. of the loss 


testify to the place which Emperor Edward was occupying in the hearts of ‘his 
\ | : : 


15 


subjects in this distant land.... Emperor Edward evinced a vivid.and practical 
sympathy with the welfare of his Indian subjects when he addressed to the 
Viceroy his famous letter on the suppression of the plague; and in His 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1908 were reflected those magnanimous sentiments, 
worthy of the noblest and wisest sovereigns that could be, which had bound 
Queen Victoria to this country with the silken ties of love, and which, 
through the Proclamation of fifty years before, had carved for her an abiding 
place in the affections of the people.” | 


11. The death of King Edward VII has cast a , deep gloom not only 
Bombay Samdchdr (67) over England but all the civilised countries of re 
9th May; Gujardti (31), world. By his tact and foresight he had endeared 
8th May; Sdnj Vartamdn himself tothe people of every nationality and by 
(42), 7th May; Jdm-e- virtue of his commanding personality he had come 
Jamshed (35), Yih May; to be regarded and respected as ‘ the angel of peace ’ 
Akhbar-e-Islam (63), 9th all the world over. It has been a well-known fact 
May; Jai (177), 8th that when King Edward ascended the throne. of 
pd Garjana (72), 10th England the foreign relations of that country were 
ay; Kdthiawar Sama- thi but } R G in 
chdr (78), 11th May. anything but happy. France, Germany and hussia 
were the most prominent of her enemies and the sky 
was so overcast that there was no knowing when the storm would burst. Hap- 
pily, however, for England and the whole ‘of Europe the personal influence of 
King Edward at once brought about a remarkable change in the situation and 
soon the most inveterate of England’s enemies began to seek her friendship. 
In Asiatic politics King Edward’s influence and statesmanship prevented 
the sparks of the Russo-Japanese war from setting fire to the continents of 
Kurope and Asia. At home and in his dominions his influence was no less 
marked. He was always keen about setting up popular Governments in 
countries subordinate to his rule, and the federation of Australia and Africa has 
been looked upon as the result of his personal influence. The Indian Reforms 
also bear an impress of his noble wishes, but it is to be regretted that Provid- 
ence has not spared him to see his Indian subjects enjoying the boon of self- 
government. While praying that the soul of this mighty ruler, whom it has 
pleased Providence to call away to His realms, may repose in peace, we cannot 
but wish that the rule of his beloved son and successor may be as successful 
and peacefulas his own. [The Gwardti eulogises the late king’s rule as being 
the most notable in historical importance inasmuch as not only no bloody cam- 
paigns had been undertaken during his all too short reign but persistent. endeav- 
ours had been made to extend popular government among his subjects and to 
take such other measures as might conduce to their well-being and prosperity. 
Referring to the famous Guildhall speech delivered by King George on his 
return from India the paper trusts that the new rule would be as glorious as its 
predecessor. The Sdnj Vartamdn observes that India has suffered grievous 
and irreparable loss in the death of the late king. In taking lengthy note 
of King Edward’s life-work the paper quotes with approval the various senti- 
ments given expression to by His late Majesty in the Proclamation issued to 
his Indian subjects and hopes that these noble thoughts would ever remain 
a land-mark in Indian history. The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers the king’s 
demise as an unfortunate occurrence especially as it has taken place ata 
critical moment in EKngland’s internal history. It reviews at length the manti- 
fold activities of the late king at home and abroad, recognises the advantages 
India has received from time to time as. the direct outcome of his exertions 
and deplores the great loss to the world caused by the sad event. ‘The 
Akhbdr-e-Islam, the Jain, the Garjana andthe Kdthidwdr Samdchdr also, 
among other Native papers, refer to the king’s death in pathetic terms and 
declare with one voice that India has suffered a severe blow in being deprived 
of so just and loving a sovereign. Almost all the papers of the week make 
- gimilar observations. | 


*12, ‘The British Crown is a central point about which the whole 

, Empire turns—a symbol, and rather antiquated, it 
Sate rem May, may be, but a very real forcean! a pledge of the 
a unity towards which, though sometimes in 
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ArMoniou. way s,°we are all.working, The restricted power of the British 
rone h ae, uni er the wise guidance of Victoria and Edward, been a greater 
6 for unification in India than.ever was the absolute authority of the 
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h 8, and there is a feeling of nationality among the thirty crores who 
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icknowledged a common ruler in London than ever there was among those who 
were ruled from Delhi. The Crown has had an influence out of all proportion 
to its constitutional limits, and we may be sure that the Emperor who pleaded 
with his people for sympathy in the administration of India will carry on its 
noblest traditions and cement the bonds of empire more firmly than ever they 


‘have been before.”’ 


13. All the Urdu papers appeared in’ thick black borders as a sign of 

deep mourning cn account of the King-Emperor’s 

_Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (176), death. They declare that the reason of the Mubam- 

Sth May; Moslem Herald madans’ attachment to the late Emperor is to be 

nd vth May; Bombay found in their consciousness of the innumerable bles- 

nch Bahddur (175), 9th ; 

May; *Mufid-e-Rozgér ® 088 conferred upon them by His Majesty's Gov- 

(29754), 15th May. ernment and they refer with gratitude to the recogni- 

tion of the political importance of Indian Muhamma- 

dans and to the grant to them of the privilege of a separate electorate at 
Council elections. , 


14. “It is with feelings of profound regret that we have to announce 
the sad and somewhat sudden calamity that has be- 
‘May, he ck ° Gears fallen the British Empire in the shape of the passing 
Mitra (82),. 8th May; away of His Majesty the King-Kmperor yesterday. 
Surya Prakdsh (44), 7th A Reuter’s message had informed us only yesterday 
May; Praja Pokdr (8€), that His Majesty had a severe attack of bronchitis, 
1ith May. but in view of his splendid constitution and the best 
medical treatment at hand all hoped for a recovery. Unfortunately, however, 
that hope has not been realised and His Majesty has departed this life to the 
great grief of millions of his loving subjects throughout the empire. It is but 
bare truth to say that the whole nation to a man is plunged in deep grief at 
the news of this sad event. During his brief reign of about nine years His 
Majesty had given sufficient evidence of warm corner in his heart for his 
Indian subjects.” [The Gujardt Mitra, the Surya Prakdsh and the Praja 
Pokdr give expression to similar sentiments of regret and grief. | 


19. “Itis with profound and heartfelt sorrow that we have heard the 
Gujardti Punch (33) sad news of the sudden demise of our. beloved 
Sth ” Eng. cols ’ Sovereign, Edward the Good. His Majesty was long 
Ee more or less suffering in health and had never 
totally recovered from his last illness, but that he would pass away within 
such a short period was not dreamt of even by His Majesty’s medical advisers. 
I'he late King-Emperor had by his charming and magnetic personality 
endeared himself to all who had the privilege to approach him, and in him 
_was felt to rest the real balance of power amid the surging tides of party 
strifes and political warfares. And His Majesty’s death during the present 
political crisis is really a great misfortune........... The Emperor was always 
specially interesting himself in all matters relating to our Indian Empire, 
after his tour through India, and some very valuable advantages were gained 
-by us through His late Majesty’s kind, though unostentatious instrumentality. 
The loss of Britain and of the world has been great, but of India is, if possible, 
still greater.”’ , | 


16. The demise of His Majesty who was universally beloved by his 
people is a grave calamity that has befallen the 
Kdthidwdr Times (38), empireinasmuch as His Majesty’s short but beneficent 
9th May. reign was characterised by a policy calculated to 
secure and safeguard the best interests of the nation 
and the people. His paternal love and regard for his Indian subjects was highly 
commendable and Indian people of all classes are stricken with deep sorrow 
at the heavy blow which they have experienced in the demise of His Majesty, 
and at this juncture when India is passing through political unrest and storm, 
the P apsirey away of a ruler of broad-minded sympathies and liberal views will 
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y mourned by us all. 
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17. The death of King Edward is the close of a great and useful career. 
His praises have been sung even inthe nooks and 
. Suggestions to start corners of the world. But after a couple of months 
ae all the provinces he will begin to be forgotten. But it would be aslur 
arbres ot pi Pag or on our loyalty if we did not perpetuate his memory. 
King- Emperor. It should be kept green everywhere in the Empire, 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (35), 0d India should not lag behind ia raising memorials 
14th May. to him. We hope people will not fall into the error 
of raising up only one Indian memorial to him as in 
the case of the late Queen Victoriu. Memorials should be raised to him in 
all the provinces of the country. The late king was ever intent on raising 
funds for hospitals for the poor and sanitariums for pthisical patients. If such 
sanitariums to be named after him be founded in all the provinces, his 
memory would be kept alive ina most practical manner. Every province 
should organise funds under the auspices of their respective rulers and expend 
them for the relief of the poor. 


“18. “The intense sense of personal attachment, which is universal 

| | among the Indian people, to the occupant of the 

The devotion of Indians English Throne is well worth investigating. That it 
to ee is something deeply imbedded in their minds and 
(7), 15th May. not merely a superficial sentiment must be evident 
: to all who have moved intimately with them.......... 
The monarchy is the one institution on which India can always rely for a 
lofty and disinterested view of the duties and responsibilities of Great Britain to 
herself. The English people, as a whole, have very honourable feelings in the 
matter, but their opportunities of direct intervention are limited by the politi- 
cal exigencies of the hour. It may be mentioned that the widely prevalent 
sentiment among Indians in favour of nominating heads of provincial Govern- 
ments direct from England has its origin and justification in the belief that 
the Governor so appointed is most frequently guided by the example of the 
Sovereign whom he represents. ‘There are some other general considerations 
in which is to be sought the secret of the Indian devotion to the Imperial Throne. 
In common with other parts of the EKmpire, we realise that the Sovereign 
represents continuity of policy in a constitutional Government. One of the 
closest points of contact between the English and the Indian minds is their 
profound faith in the importance of historical continuity. A more’ particular 
reason is to be found in the contents.of the Indian mind. A Monarch, as the 
visible emblem of the Supreme Power, is to Indian ideas a necessary and 
indispensable part of Government. Without a monarch whom his allegiance 
can grasp, the average Indian would find it difficult to grasp the fact of an 
established order of things. The third and most important reason is to be 
found in the sub-conscious idea that it is the Throne which enables the 
Indian to regard himself, and claim the rights of, a fellow-subject with the 
members of the English race. Itis in and through the Sovereign that the 
impositions of dominance are transmuted into the obligations of good: Gov- 
ernment. It is as subjects of one Sovereign that the Indian most keenly 
realises and resents any departure from his right to equal treatment with his 
fellow subjects. ‘The Imperial Throne is thus the safeguard of Indian 


liberties.’ 


*419, ‘The news of the death of King EKdward VII flashed across the 
length and breadth of India, and the whole country 

The grief expressed from one end to the other is mourning in grief at the 
throughout India for the great calamity....... This spontaneous and universal 
atid t cage pe adel Po demonstration testifies to the fact that the feelings 
ert om parila of the nation and its loyalty are as sound as ever; 
Mahrdtta (13), 15th those who talk in an irresponsible manner of 
May. the widespread movement of disloyalty and 
sedition throughout the length and breadth of the 

land, indulge only in a foul and unwarranted calumny. Much of repression 
adopted by the Indian :Government is due to the misrepresentations of these 
interested mischief-makers who spread wild reports: No reply to this accusation 
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ale spread of sition in fhe Yand could be more full-and more 
‘thar aan the spontaneous outburst of loyalty and sad feelings on this 
ly aaeaianag The nation is sound at heart, and there is no 
 wide-spréad sedition. There is, therefore, as our Calcutta 
the Bengalee says, no justification for the wholesale repressive 
“fatasures which have been condemned by all persons with strong emphasis.” 
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ee 20. “The very meagre summary cabled to this country of the 
ae recent speech of Lord Morley at the Academy 
| Comments on Lord Banquet seems somewhat puzzling at first sight...... 
a nasa gly ag at the Tt is highly probable that Lord Morley contemplates 
Be : ral cademy banquet. | further extension of political reform, and that too 
ya Bandhu (40), 8th 
May, Eng. cols. for good reasons, because the reforms, although only 
recently introduced, have on the whole worked fairly 
satisfactorily at least to the extent that would justify a further step in advance. 
ig This is, of course, only a surmise, which has been rendered necessary on 
3 account of the summary being very brief.:......... Before concluding, we 
Ss connot but refer to the panic that even this brief summary has spread in the 
Anglo-Indian dovecote. Several Anglo-Indian papers have taken up the 
parrot cry, and have already commenced their usnal work of seeing danger in 
the authorities granting further privileges to the people of India. The ‘incid- 
is ent further shows how the wind blows and once more confirms what 
ih most thoughtful Indians have all along urged, v2z., that the Anglo-Indian papers 
ia are inimical to the best interests of the sons of the soil, for they lose no 
%, opportunity to thwart and run counter to them to the best of their power.” 


21. ‘Poor Lord Morley! He seemed to be on the point of losing the 
favour of those great mentors of the administrators of 
Oriental Review (15), India—Anglo- Indian editors. It was all very well 
11th May. so long as Lord Morley was speaking about the 
Partition being a settled fact and about the Govern- 
ment being justified in its policy of deportations. He was then extolled as 
the only statesmanlike Minister in the Liberal Cabinet upon whose devoted 
heads all sorts of abuses are always being poured by the Anglo-Indian Press 
with one or two honourable exceptions. But now even Lord Morley has 
committed an unpardonable offence by giving a gentle hint in his speech 
at the Royal Academy Banquet that he is preparing for still greater reforms in 
India. The statement has created a flutter in Anglo-Indian circles, 
and Bombay and Allahabad are to the fore in leading an atiack-against 
the ‘Modern Oracle’ as ‘ Honest John’ is now sarcastically called...... Bp 
His observation that a further advance in reforms was contemplated will 
be received with nothing but joy throughout India. Surely no one 
thought that the recent Indian reforms formed the ultimate goal of 
British statesmanship and Indian aspirations. They were but a step, a great 
step, towards the training of the people in the art of administration and 
towards introducing a friendly and sympathetic tie between the rulers and 
the ruled. The working of the Councils for four months has revealed many 
defects which ean be removed without any difficulty. The conduct of non- 
official rspresentatives has also shown how they have understood and appre- 
ciated the trust and responsibility placed upon them, and can be, with advan- 
tage to the Government and the people, entrusted with further responsibilities. 
Lord Morley's pronouncement is, therefore, welcomed by all, and it may be 
hoped that in case the Liberal Government retains power, as it is sure 
to do, the promise conveyed in this pronouncement will be fulfilled.” 


22. A nation can make no progress unless it keeps before it some definite 
| ee 2 ; ideal. India has at present two ideals before it; 
RE yen not of use it can cling as of old to spiritualism or it can follow 


of a aca condition the present day materialism. The Western nations 


hdla (1 have attained their present greatness and prosperit 
< s Comms Sith May. by setting beforé themselves egoism as their ideal 
‘Ss... while India has lost her fecadein and has been reduced to an utter state of 
om indigence by hugging spiritualism to her bosom. From a consideration of the 
present circumstances it appears to us that national good requires that we 


¥9 


should not fall back upon spirituality until we have raised our motherland to 
the high position at present occupied by England. Let India attain. swardjya 
and prosperity and then we shall think about spiritual good. Till that time we 
should have to do with religion only so far as if may be absolutely necessary. 
Let us first ethancipate our bodies and then weshall have time enough for 
the salvation of soul. 


23. His Highness the Maharaja of.Patidla deserves to be congratulated 
upon his efforts to discourage intemperance amongst 
Government do not take young men, and we hope he will continue in his 


leempabiaaich to check 1n- noble work. The Maharaja has set a good example 


Kesari (131), 10th May. to the Indian Government who think that they are 
doing grand service in the cause of temperance by 

an occasicnal enhancement in their duties on intoxicants which in reality 
give an impetus to intemperance. ‘I'he British Government are so much im- 
pressed with, and alive to, the libarty of the people to indulge in drink that 
though they would not allow students to take part in politics or attend public 
meetings, they do not at aJl object to students visiting liquor-shops, nay more 
they allow the liquor-shops to be located in the vicinity of educational in- 
stitutions. : 


24, Admiral Cyprian Bridge writing to the Spectator advocates the 
resuscliation of the Indian Navy at the expense of the 

Adverse comments on Indian Revenues, and the paper endorses his views. 
the suggestion of the Admiral Bridge as also the Spectator seems to ignore 


Spectator that Indiashould the fact that India maintains the only effective land 
raise a Navy. 


Kesari (131), 10th May ; force in the Empire, which is entirely financed by 
Indu of Bombay (10), 12th ‘herself and that far from not co-operating in Im- 
May. perial defence, she bears her full share, a much fuller 

| share than any of the other British dominions. India 
has placed her forces at the disposal of the Kmpire on all critical occasions. 
She is already overtaxed and it would be sheer injustice to tax her for the mainte- 
nance of anavy. Should the navy be created, it would be mostly officered by 
Englishmen while Indians would be consigned to the lower ranks or perhaps 
they may be altogether excluded from the service just as from the artillery. 
If, however, Government think of establishing a navy for India let them not at 
least tax India for its maintenance. [The Indu of Bombay remarks :—“ The 
Spectator’s demand is preposterous on the face of it and would occasion nothing 
short of a scandal if acted upon by Government. It will result in manifest 
injustice and will not strengthen the belief that England does not wish to 
exploit India for her own benefit. Moreover, India is too poor to be taxed 
any more.’’| 


ZO. The enforcement of the Arms Act has rendered the people quite 
helpless even against the attacks of wild beasts. 

People shculd be allow- ‘They appear instinctively to know that the people 
ed to possess old muskets 446 been disarmed and are, therefore, naturally 


h | 7 
nym coe ew emboldened in their attacks. So many as four 


Bhdla (109), 11th May. hundred and eighty people fell victims to wild 
animals during the last year in the Madras Presi- 
dency as a result of the operation of the Arms Act. ‘The Act should, there- 
fore, be amended, and the people should be allowed to possess muskets of the 
old type without license as protection against wild beasts. There is, of 
course, no fear that the possession of such arms by the people will jeopardise 
British supremacy in India. But by this small concession the lives of 
numerous peorle will be saved and they will become a little more bold. 


*26. ‘For some time past the working of the new Press Act has been 
carried on by the authorities concerned in such an 

_ Comments on the work- jrrational manner as almost to create a public scandal. 
= . — i And judging by the revelations made by the Honour- 
- Ma ahratta (19), able Mr. Gokhale in the matter, it is clear that some 
y: of the non-official members who supported the new 
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6 wholesale spread of sedition in the land could be more full and more 
- ‘@iective than the spontancous outburst of loyalty and sad feelings on this 
» @alamitous occasion........... The nation is sound at heart, and there is no 
fear 0 wide-spread sedition. There is, therefore, as our Calcutta 
+ @ontemporary the Bengalee says, no justification for the wholesale repressive 
~~ ‘measures which have been condemned by all persons with strong. emphasis.” 
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20. “The very meagre summary cabled to this country of the 
recent speech of Lord Morley at the Academy 
Comments on lord Banquet seems somewhat puzzling at first sight...... 
ee 4p ~ pag “ a It is highly probable that Lord Morley contemplates 
. baja: Bandku (40), 8th a further extension of political reform, and that too 
May, Eng. cols. for good reasons, because the reforms, although only 
recently introduced, have on the whole worked fairly 
satisfactorily at least to the extent that would justify a further step in advance. 
This is, of course, only a surmise, which has been rendered necessary on 
account of the summary being very brief.......... Before concluding, we 
connot but refer to the panic that even this brief summary has spread in the 
Anglo-Indian dovecote. Several Anglo-Indian papers have taken up the 
parrot cry, and have already commenced their usnal work of seeing danger in 
the authorities granting further privileges to the people of India. The incid- 
ent further. shows how the wind blows and once more confirms what 
most thoughtful Indians have all along urged, viz., that the Anglo-Indian papers 
are inimical to the best interests of the sons of the soil, for they lose no 
opportunity to thwart and run counter to them to the best of their power.” 


21. “Poor Lord Morley! He seemed to be on the point of losing the 
favour of those great mentors of the administrators of 
| Oriental Review (15), India—Anglo-Indian editors. It was all very well 
. llth May. so long as Lord Morley was speaking about the 
. Partition being a settled fact and about the Govern- 
ment being justified in its policy of deportations. He was then extolled as 
the only statesmanlike Minister in the Liberal Cabinet upon whose devoted 
heads all sorts of abuses are always being povred by the Anglo-Indian Press 
with one or two honourable exceptions. [ut now even Lord Morley has 
committed an unpardonable offence by giving a gentle hint in his speech 
! at the Royal Academy Banquet that he is preparing for still greater reforms in 
India. The statement has created a flutter in Anglo-Indian circles, 
and Bombay and Allahabad are to the fore in leading an atiack-against 
the ‘Modern Oracle’ as ‘ Honest Jokn’ is now sarcastically called...... 4b 
His observation that a further advance in reforms was contemplated will 
be received with nothing but joy throughout India. Surely no one 
thought that the recent Indian reforms formed the ultimate goal of 
British statesmanship and Indian aspirations. They were but a step, a great 
step, towards the training of the people in the art of administration and 
towards introducing a friendly and sympathetic tie between the rulers and 
the ruled. The working of the Councils for four months has revealed many 
defects which ean be removed without any difficulty. The conduct of non- 
official rspresentatives has also shown how they have understood and appre- 
ciated the trust and responsibility placed upon them, and can be, with advan- 
tage to the Government and the people, entrusted with further responsibilities. 
‘Lord Morley’s pronouncement is, therefore, welcomed by all, and it may be 
hoped that in case the Liberal Government retains power, as it is sure 
to do, the promise conveyed in this pronouncement will be fulfilled.” 


22. A nation can make no progress unless it keeps before it some definite 
ae : ideal. India has at present two ideals before it; 
ee not of use it can cling as of old to spiritualism or it can follow 
= the present condition th» present day materialism. The Western nations 
Bhdla (109), 11th May. have attained their present greatness and prosperity 
a . by setting before themselves egoism as their ideal 
ile India has lost her freedom and has been reduced to an utter state of 
Andigence by hugging spiritualism to her bosom. ‘From a consideration of the 
resent circumstances it appears to us that national good requires that we 
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should not fall back upon spirituality until we have raised our motherland to 
the high position at present occupied by England. Let India attain swardjya 
and prosperity and then we shall think about spiritual good. Tillthat time we 
should have to do with religion only so far as it may be absolutely necessary. 
Let us first ethancipate our bodies and then weShall have time enough for 
the salvation of soul. 


23. His Highness the Maharaja of.Patidla deserves to be congratulated 
upon his efforts to discourage intemperance amongst 


Government do nottake young men, and we hope he will continue in his 


proper care to check 1n- jHoble work. The Maharaja has set a good example 


ireart (id 1), 10th May. to the Indian Government who think that they are 


doing grand service in the cause of temperance by 
an occasicnal enhancement in their duties on intoxicants which in reality 
give an impetus to intemperance. The British Government are so much im- 
pressed with, and alive to, the liberty of the people to indulge in drink that 
though they would not allow students to take part in politics or attend public 
meetings, they do noi at all object to students visiting liquor-shops, nay more 


they allow the liquor-shops to be located in the vicinity of educational in-— 


stitutions. ' 


24. Admiral Cyprian Bridge writing to the Spectator advocates the 
resuscitation of the Indian Navy at the expense of the 

Adverse comments on J[ndian Revenues, and the paper endorses his views. 
the suggestion of the Admiral Bridge as also the Spectator seems to ignore 


Spectator that Indiashould the fact that India maintains the only effective land 


Tees? Ant), 10th May ; force in the Empire, which is entirely financed by 


Indu of Bombay (10), 12th herself and that far from not co-operating in Im- 
May. perial defence, she bears her full share, a much fuller 

; share than any of the other British dominions. India 
has placed her forces at the disposal of the Empire on all critical occasions. 
She is already overtaxed and it would be sheer injustice to tax her for the mainte- 
nance of anavy. Should the navy be created, it would be mostly officered by 
Englishmen while Indians would be consigned to the lower ranks or perhaps 
they may be altogether excluded from the service just as from the artillery. 
If, however; Government think of establishing a navy for India let them not at 
least tax India for its maintenance. [The Indu of Bombay remarks :—“ The 
Spectator’s dermand is preposterous on the face of it and would occasion nothing 
short of a scandal if acted upon by Government. It will result in manifest 
injustice and will not strengthen the belief that England does not wish to 
exploit India for her own benefit. Moreover, India is too poor to be taxed 
any more.’ | 


Zo. The enforcement of the Arms Act aas rendered the people quite 
helpless even against the attacks of wild beasts. 
People shculd be allow- They appear instinctively to know that the people 
- ” AY om pamasete have been disarmed and are, therefore, naturally 
saan wilt bonata emboldened in their attacks. So many as four 
Bhdla (109), 11th May. hundred and eighty people fell victims to wild 
animals during the last year in the Madras Presi- 
dency as a result of the operation of the Arms Act. ‘The Act should, there- 
fore, be amended, and the people should be allowed to possess muskets of the 
old type without license as protection against wild beasts. There is, of 
course, no fear that the possession of such arms by the people will jeopardise 
British supremacy in India. But by this small concession the lives of 
numerous peorle will be saved and they will become a little more bold. 


*26. ‘For some time past the working of the new Press Act has been 
carried on by the authorities concerned in such an 

_ Comments on the work- jrrational manner as almost to create a public scandal. 
_™ 2 gid ag a And judging by the revelations made by the Honour- 
Wey es. able Mr. Gokhale in the matter, it is clear that some 


of the non-official members who supported the new 
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_ Wet have had as much to suffer by the thoughtless administration of the 

_-—~--—s«siw: Press law, ‘as the aggrieved printers and publishers themselves. The 

"mes of India’ publishes in its issue of Friday last correspondence between 

Honourable Mr. Lalubhéi Simaldis and the Honourable Mr, Gokhale, 

ing out of certain inquiries made by the former with the latter in the 

Eabarest of a friend of his connected with a press. Mr. Gokhale therein openly 

declares that the assent given by himself and some others among his colleagues 

to the Press Act was the result of a compromise between the advocates and 

the opponents of a far more thorough- goingly mischievous and drastic measure 

of repression. It requires some imagination and more sympathy to conceive 

how Officials like the Honourable Mr. 8. P. Sinha and non-officials like 

Mr. Gokhale might have had to pass anxious hours in putting their entire 

weight on the side of sobriety and reason, when the terribly active instincts of 

the revengeful reactionaries among the members of the Executive Council of 

the Governor-General might be wildly clamouring for making one clean 

sweep of the entire press in India. For as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 

states in his letter, the original draft of the Bill sought to vest the entire and 

unbridled control over the press in the hands of the executive Government. 

Of course, even under these circumstances, we do not think an unqualified 

approval of the Bill was justifiable ; but the circumstances at any rate clearly 

explain the point cf view of Mr. Gokhale and others who were persuaded, 

much against their own inclination, to give their suppurt to the Bill. We 

wish the explanation now given by Mr. Gokhale had been placed before the 

public much earlier. for it might have helped them to realise the position of 

| the non-official supporters of the Bill; much was left unsaid as to the intentions 

| of the Legislature in the matter. And yet assoon as the Act was passed, 

| Magistrates began to enforce the law as if no understanding of any sort was 

ever arrived at. The law simply says that whenever a new declaration would 

| be required under the Press Act of 1867, Magistrates may at their discretion 

| call upon the persons going for the declaration to give a security up to two 

: thousand rupees. But we all know how this discretion was abused by the 

Magistrates in a number of cases. Mr. Gokhale indeed tries to shift the 

responsibility for the abuse of this discretion from the Magistrate’s shoulders 

by putting in a special plea that in the particular cases these understand- 

ings and declarations were not brought to the notice of the Magistrates 

concerned. We think the plea goes too far. Is it not the business of the 

Magistrates to be as well up in the literature about the new Press Act as 

the persons appearing before them to make declarations under that Act? 

Is it Mr. Gokhale’s idea that the ignorance of District Magistrates, solemnly 

affecting to discharge the high office of the administrators of the new Press 

Act, is in this matter less culpable than that, if any, of the persons made 

to suffer for that ignorance? Ignorance of law is no excuse. We were 

quite familiar with this maxim upto now from the point of view of the 

penal consequences to the offender. Mr. Gokhale’s plea perhaps gives a new 

meaning to the maxim. It may now mean that a Magistrate’s ignorance of 

the law is no excuse for him not to administer it.......... We confess we cannot 

believe that District Magistrates, who abused their discretion, had not read 

‘either the statement of objects and reasons or the speeches of Sir H. Risley 

and Honourable Mr. Sinha.......... But whatever the view we take of the 

action of these Magistrates, it is now clear that the terms of the new Press 

Act leave a very big loophole for the violation of its original intentions. 

Magistrates, when roundly charged with the abuse of discretion, might 

conceivably retort that according to a well-known decision of a High Court, 

everything outside the terms of the law, even the statement of objects and 

reasons and the speeches made by Honourable Members in the debate, is 

absolutely irrelevant. Nothing can stand between them and the wording of 

the law they are called upon to interpret and administer.......... But apart 

from the controversial interest of the topic, it is now obvious that, as 

“suggested. by Mr. Gokhale, either the Government should issue a circular 

directing Magistrates to make a better use of their discretion than hitherto- 

| a or an amendment of the Press Act should be immediately under- 
cn taken.” 
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*27. ‘The Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samaldds has drawn timely oe: 
tion to the rigidity with which the Press Act is being 
nang Fungus (41), 15th enforced in defiance of the spirit and the letter of its 
j regulations in respect of presses and journals esta- 
blished before the Act was ushered into existence. One express condition of 
the Act on which its sponsors laid particular stress to allay public fears was 
that it would leave such presses and papers untouched, and that no security 
would be demanded of them unless and until they published seditious matter. 
By investing the magistracy with discretionary powers to dispense with 
security the Act did not make its deposit an inexorable condition even for 
new printing establishments. We were one of those who gave an unstinted 
support to the Act, for we saw there was nothing in its conditions which an 
honest journalist need fear; and as the old presses were meant to be left 
untouched except on a commission of crime within the purview of the Act, 
we argued that they could have no valid justification in decrying it. From 
certain recent decisions of our local Courts, we are afraid that the requirement 
of the law is not properly understood and enforced and that the Courts have 
exceeded their rights in demanding deposits even from old journals. Foran — 
illustration, the proprietor of the Dnydn Vardhak, an old and respectable 
Gujarati journal of Bombay, was recently asked to submit deposit ona 
declaration for the transfer of its publication from one press to another. The 
journal is being published for the last thirty-seven years, and is devoted 
exclusively to social, literary and scientific subjects. Apart from the question 
whether the demand for security from an old established journal was justified, 
this wa3 a case in which, we believe, the Court could have very well exercised 
its power of discretion. ‘The fact that the journal has never touched political 
subjects or discussed public matters in its columns, and the very considera- 
tion of its character as a literary magazine ought to have weighed with the 
Court as sufficient reasons for dispensing with the deposit. If the journal 
deviated from its literary province to discussing political matters in future, 
that fact of itself would have constituted no offence.......... As a result 
of the Magistrate’s decision, the journal, which has led an innocent existence, 
has had to be stopped after having served its readers honourably and well 
for close upon four decades. If cases such as this multiply, we are afraid 
that the Act would raise a clamour and make itself unnecessarily unpopular. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion that the local Governments should 
address circulars to Magistrates is worthy of adoption. Failing this, Mr. 
Gokhale thinks that it will be necessary to bring a resolution before the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council urging an amendment of the Act.” 


28. Commenting onthe Sukkur sedition case appeal the Sindhi writes :— 

‘ The reasons for declining to reduce the sentence have 

Comments on the been quotedin full. Though the judgment of the Court 
decision in the Sukkur of the Judicial Commissioners in Sind in the Sukkur 
(Sind) sedition case sedition case appeal seals the fate of the accused, 
appeal. we are not prepared to agree with the reasons 
Sindhi (58), 380th Apl., eiven thereof....... The Judicial Commissioners 
Eng. cols. seem to believe that a deterrent punishment was 
necessary to nip the rising sedition in the bud. 

They expressed in Court and have written in their judgment that sentences 
ranging from a few months to a few years have not been able to stop 
sedition in Bengal and Bombay, and therefore a severe sentence is necessary 
in Sind to put down any tendency towards it. May we enquire of them 
whether they are sure this heavy sentence will do so, if the mind is pre- 
disposed to seditious tendencies? The evil lies elsewhere and has to be 
remedied elsewhere. If the people think that the Courts deal too severely 
with men known to be loyal, the result is subdued discontent not very 
delightful indeed! ‘The conduct of Virumal in stopping the sale of the 
book has been characterised by the trying Judge as irreproachable. The 
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lo ads ¢ another construction and have ascribed a base motive of 

to Virumal. But whatever be the theory, whatever be 
a as regards.cons iracy,. Virumal, even if he knew, repented in time 
caved the situation ; and three years for having unwittingly printed the book 
soe for taking steps to stop it! ! If. the Swadeshi Hdlendl before being 
_ “printed at Sukkur was in actual circulation in thtee different languages without 
“Government having taken any steps to stop it, why should an ordinary person 
have smelt sedition init? He will naturally think that if the Government 
‘¢o whom a copy of every book is submitted with open eyes does not withdraw 
it from circulation if is not considered seditious. The circulation of such a 
book and the acquiescence of the Government minimises the offence and, 
therefore, the sentence is, to say the least, extremely harsh.” 


bd 
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e 29. “During the last festival of Holi at Peshawar, serious rioting and 
: looting of the Hindu shops by the Muhammadans 


pe ee took place ; and looking to the facts of the case as 


Peshdwar rote reported by the Lahore correspondent of the Ben- 

Gujardti Punch (33), 8th galee, we cannot escape coming to the conclusion 

ae - . May, Eng. cols. that they disclose a most reprehensible state of 
| things almost ona par with that exposed by the 
: Jamalpu: Riots Inquiry in East Bengal.......... If this report be true, it seems 


quite clear that it was the Muhammadans who were entirely in the wrong. 
But how was it here, as also at Jamalpur, that fearing a riot, the officials 
did. not take proper precautions for preventing the same? It is a sad com- 
mentary on the capacity and efficiency of the Police that just after the 
Deputy Commissioner left the city, a general rioting and loot took place. It 
passes the understanding as to how the officials could have allowed themselves 
: to be kept so entirely in the dark as regards the impending storm, the more so 
| as the latter has the appearance almost of a preconcerted movement. It seems 
| as if the Muhammadan rowdies were making the most of their present 
‘ favoured position, but we fear that things such as these will but increase the 
friction between the two communities without doing the least good to 
either. It cannot be supposed that the Muhammadans will always get the 
better of their other fellow-countrymen and if such cases multiply, bitterest 
inter-communal enmity will be the only fruit. We trust Government will 
inquire into this matter by a special Commission and that generous in- 
demnities will be granted and due punishments meted out to those that 
deserve them.” 
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*30. “The recent troubles at Peshawar, causing immense loss to business- 

men and unsettlement of trade, are yet fresh in the 

Mahrdtta (18), 17th memory of ourreaders. It was the Hindu residents 
May. and traders who had to bear the largest portion of 
the toss. The Hindus of the place have sent a 

memorial to the Government anent the troubles, which has not yet met with 
any definite results. The correspondent of the Times of London took hold of 
this precious opportunity of a disturbance between Hindus and Muhammadans 
to air to the world his theory that it was due to the Boycott and that the Muham- 
madans were the chief sufferers.. Now we know the assertions are altogether 
unfounded and have not the flimsiest substratum of truth underlying them. 
In fact it was the Hindus who suffered most. The correspondent evidently 
got his theory from his inventive brains, and it is inventions of the brains 
more than true facts that go to make up the sensation which the English 
Jingo press led on by the Z'imes is in the evil habit of creating.......... The 
attitude of the local authorities is reported to have been of a dubious nature. 
A Hindu deputation from Lahore intends to interview the Chief Commissioner 
of the Frontier Province on the question. It is necessary to make thorough 
investigations in the matter and to provide forsecurity of life and property in 
future. Otherwise, the impression which is held in certain quarters that 
Government are indifferent to the affair will gain ground.” 


81. “ The forceful landing of: sixty-one Transvaal Indians on the 
— . shores of Bombay, after their being wrenched away 
Comments on the recent from the-arms of their loving families and ttie 
deportation of certain gcenes of their domicile in South Africa and after 
— from the Trans- being compelled to undergo the sufferings and 
ee of Bombay (10), privations of a long journey through strange and 
llth May; Dnydn Pra- Unsympathetic territories, must bring vividly to all 
kdsh (46), 10th May; thinking and feeling men of whatever political 
_Sudhdrak (159), 9th May. persuasion, the glaring injustice and iniquity of 
| the lengths to which the Transvaal authorities are 
going in their cowardly campaign against the honest, peaceful and industrious 
Indians sojourning in their country.......... he Transvaal Government has 
thrown to the winds all the assurances of just and humane treatment made 
by the Imperial Government, and yet the Ministers of England refuse to 
move even # bit in the matter. If they had stuck to a straight and honour- 
able path, the Transvaal Government would have found that they could not 
cope with the passive resisters. If instead of deporting the Natal Indians to 
India, the Transvaalers had sent them to Natal, the Indians would have at 
once crossed into the forbidden land again, defying them and their jails. 
But no. The authorities have resorted to the cowardly procedure of violat- 
ing the promises given by the Imperial Ministers. They thrust the deportees 
into Portuguese South Africa, and the Portuguese Government acting in 
collusion with the Transvaalers transferred them to Delgoa Bay, whence 
they have now been transhipped to India.......... It will be dangerous to 
shut our eyes any more to the gravity of the situation. The immediate 
attention of the Indian Government should be directed towards fighting this 
campaign of the South African whites. Instead of tarrying, it is clearly the 
duty of Government to utilise the weapon with which they have armed 
themselves, viz., the prohibition of indentured labourers to Natal. Let them 
carry out their threat into practice, and we shall be able to judge if that 
would afford any relief to our suffering countrymen.” [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh makes similar remarks. The Sudhdrak considers the action of the 
Transvaal Government as a disgrace to the Empire.| 


32. All the threats of the Goemunent of India to get the grievances 
pony of the Indians in the Transvaal redressed have 
i atl Ra aa been treated with contempt by the South African 
Colonies: The latest act of the high-handedness of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in collusion with the Portuguese Government fs the deportation of sixty 
Indians domiciled in their dominions on the flimsy ground of their non- 
identification. We hope the British Government will now awaken to their 
senso of duty to protect the rights of their Indian subjects in foreign countries. 
Indians are advised to be true to the precepts of their ancient law-givers and be 
faithful to the rulers. But will any one point out to Government what names 
are given by them to thoss rulers who collect taxes, but do not protect their 
subjects ? 


3838. ‘“ We understand that.Mr. Polak, the Transvaal delegate at present 
sojourning in this country, has received by cablegram 
a piece of news that is farfrom satisfactory. The 
Transvaal authorities have deported about sixty of 
the passive resisters to India by the steamer 
Umhlote. These include many of the bravest men 
in the struggle. Most of them are voluntarily registered, and while some 
of them are born in South Africa, many are domiciled in Natal and many are 
educated. The deportees are mostly Tamils, many of whom have been forced 
to leave behind them their families quite unprovided for. These destitute 
families are being maintained by public help, and the cost of doing so is 
estimated at over Rs. 2,000 per mensem. Now the offence of these unfortunate 
people, who have already arrived in Bombay on last Thursday night, if it can 
be calied an offence at all, is that they refused to submit to a law which 
viewed from whatever standpoint must be pronounced as such that no self- 
respecting people ought to accept. If the Colonial authorities persist in their 
campaign of persecuting our countrymen with all the weapons at their 
disposal the only way to bring them to their senses is to give them quid pro quo 


Praja Bandhu (40), 8th 
May, Eng. cols. ; Gujarate 
Punch( 33), 8th May, Eng. 
cols. 
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countrymen from the course of systematic persecution, which is not only a 
ve insult to British Indians but virtually an affront to the Government of 
dia. We hope the appeal will not fall on: unheeding ears.” [The Gujardtr 
Punch makes similar remarks. | 


34. The sympathy of the whole of India will be drawn towards the 
Indians living in the Zanzibar Protectorate who have 
Alleged hardships of petitioned to Sir Edward Grey against certain orders 

sg tor oe eet g7, passed by the local Government. Some of these 
10th May. - r©), orders deprive the Indians of their rights and 
. privileges aud are extremely humiliating, and if 
immediate steps are not taken to get the orders complained of cancelled, the 
Indians in Zanzibar will be reduced to the position of their brethren in South 
Africa. The right of appeal to the Bombay High Court enjoyed by the 
Indians there is taken away from them. What is more objectionable is 
giving unlimited powers to the local Magistrates. Such a state of affairs 
i in Zanzibar cannot go on without prejudice to the fair fame of British 
: justice. ‘I'he Government of India ought to take up the question on 
behalf of the Indians. Such orders as making Indian prisoners dispose 
oe of night-soil and deporting them for trivial offences are such as to lower 
| them much in the eyes of the. people. All such things -are forced 
“ upon the Indians that they might leave the country. The Indian is just 
like other human beings with his share of human infirmities, and could 
be brought round by far milder means than deportation for assault. Such 
order only means that checks are being imposed upon the liberties of 
the Indians even in Zanzibar. Holding nautch parties in private houses 
is also deemed punishable. It is hoped that the authorities will recall such 
orders. It is also hoped that the Government of India will take up the 
question on behalf of thfe Indians. 


85. Much has been written on the ill-treatment of our Indian brethren 
by the South African Whites. Every one is 
Alleged selfishness of thoroughly acquainted with the part played by the 


the White Colonists of Indians in changing the face of wild Africa, which 


err mee ith May: without their help would have remained even to 


Hind Vijaya .(61), 11th this day an uncivilised and wild country. And all 


i May. know what reward they have received for their 
. splendid services at the hands of the ungrateful 
ia Whites. But they are not the only people who have been so ill-treated by 


the Whites. ‘The Chinese labourers who have helped so much in making 
the gold mining industry of Africa prosperous have also received cruel 
treatment from the faithless Whites. In the beginning the Whites lauded the 
Chinese to the skies and even submitted to their assaults with Christian 
patience and forgiveness. They could not help it, for the Chinaman was not 
a Kaffir or an Indian and paid the White in his own coin. But no sooner 
was the gold-mining industry firmly established, they ungratefully dismissed 
the Chinese to make room for White labourers. Tho Whites, unlike our people, 
are men of the world; they look to this rather than the other world. They 
know that the White labourers will not quietly submit to their insolence and 
cruelty, they know that the White labourer will cost them much more than 
our Indian brother, and yet they are ready to place every obstacle in their 
way. They have boycotted our countrymen and other Asiatics and are 
_ pity and illegally transporting them. This boycott is, however, acgording 

— ‘to these Whites and their supporters, nothing but the manifestation of a 

a  . : feeling of “racial prejudice,” unlike the Bengali Boycott which according 
—o to them is the outcome of “ hatred towards foreigners.” (The Hind Vijaya 
reproduces this article without acknowledgment.) 
Gg ars | 
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86. “The changes proposed to be enforced by the Council of Legal. 
Education in the regulations of the Four Inns of» 


Comments on _ the Court relating to the admission of Indian students 
restriction laid on Indian to the Inns have been unanimously denounced by all 
wane A A the London Jndian communities, It would scem that the 

Sind Journal (22), 5th proposed alterations will affect the Muhammadan 
May. community far more than any other. A _ writer 

in the current number of the Moslem Review asserts 
that the enforcement of the new regulations will practically shut the doors 
of the Inns against Muhammadans. Hitherto the only Muhammadans who 
have crossed the seas for the Bar have in almost all cases been either 
Matriculates or school-boys who secured admission into the Inns by passing 
the special entrance examination held by the Council, which it is now pro- 
posed to abolish altogether.......... The severity of the new regulations 
in regard to the Muhammada: community is considerably enhanced by the 
fact mentioned by the writer that it is the Muhammadan Barristers who have 
been mainly carrying on the work of the Moslem League and that the 
practical exclusion of the Muhammadans from the Bar, which the proposed 
regulations will result in, will be a veritatle death-blow to the Muhammadan 
political awakening....... .. Lhe Right Honourable Mr. Ameer Ali has 
already, in his capacity as President of ‘the London Branch of the Muham- 
madan League, addressed to the Chairman of the ‘ ouncil of Legal Education, 
a letter pointing out on behalf of his Committee the invidious distinction 
embodied in the new regulations and their inhsrent defects. As a practical 
suggestion Mr. Ameer Ali has proposed that the Council should recognise the 
Intermediate or First Arts Examination of Indian Universities for admission 
to the Inns. Mr. Ameer Ali’s proposition is perfectly moderate and reasonable, 
and though it does not remove the objectionable distinction between 
Kuropean and Indian candidates, it will on the-whole be found agreeable 
to the people of this country. ‘The fact that the Council of Legal Hducaticn 
has, after receiving Mr. Ameer Ali’s letter, postponed the introduction of revised 
regulations for three months leads us to hope that it will give due considera- 
tion to the suggestion and will amend the rules accordingly.”’ 


87. “Itisa matter of deep concern that important modifications have. 


Oriental Review (15) been made in the rules for the admission of 
11th May. ’ students to the English Bar without any important 
and influential protest from the Indian public. These 
rules will act as a great restriction on Indian students taking up the 
profession of Law. Up to this time the Matriculation Examination of Indian 
Universities was recognised as a sufficient qualification for admission. New 
rules do away with this and require a degree examination for the purpose......: 
The Inns of Court could not recognise minor examinations of British 
Universities, but in the case of this country they have apparently every 
liberty to act as they please. Our Indian publicists need to be seriously warnea 
that this action of the Inns of Court is the thin end of the wedge. It is 
as it were a test case to see how far the educational institutions of Great Britain 
can proceed with impunity to put a curb upon the ever-increasing number of 
Indian students there. All the Rules and Regulations are now finally passed 
and will come into force from the lst October 1910. It is, therefore, too late 
to protest now, but Indian leaders can very well take care to see that the 
action goes no deeper. What is the Committee in London, called into being 
for the ‘protection of Indian students, doing in this matter to safeguard their 
rights and privileges ?” 


38. ‘“*Mr. W. T. Morison comes to the Executive Council, Bombay, 
| thoroughly well trained for his work. Besides dis- 
Comments on the ap- trict work of almost all descriptions, he has had 

pointment of the Honour- §ecretariat experience too, both on the judicial, and 
able Mr. Morison to the if we forget not, the financial side. And he comes 


are Bxeonsive up with fresh knowledge of the mofussil to work with 


dian Spectator (8), ® Chief who will decide no question of moment 
14th Sar. oe without discussing it in all its bearings with those 


who cay throw light on its proper solution; 
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ore . Wo i in common . with the entire public and the Press fully endorse 
i od the view that the post of the Additional Judicial © 


ai = : o : ‘ for the ap- Commissioner, which is to fall vacant for six months, 
ee t of Rai Bahadur ghould be conferred upon Rai Bahadur Diwan 


‘Wrstchan a ecting Jat Tekchand Udhavdas, who has been discharging the 


duties of his office as Public Prosecutor to the 
Say Bog cols. ome oe entire satisfaction of the Government. That Diwan 
tals Tekchand is well fitted for the exalted office above 
referred to is admitted even by our Anglo-Indian contemporary of the Sind 
Gazette, which bears ample testimony to the universal approbation which 
he commands from all classes of the people. The only hitch which is: 
said to have come in his way is that he is not a qualified Barrister. But 
what if a special concession were allowed in his case? ‘The postis to be 
filled only temporarily and as such the above restriction could easily be 
dispensed with.” 


40. The Government Resolution recently published serves to show that 
the laudable efforts of Government to relieve the 
Comments on the Gov- ‘Talukdars of Gujarat from their indebted condition 
ernment Resolution rethe have proved successful. Fifteen lakhs of rupees 
Se he by ng ncaa have been allotted by Government to pay up their 
Bombay Samdchdr (67) debts. Of course, this sum cannot cover the entire 
5th May. ’ amount of debt owed by the Talukdars. But the 
creditors never expect to be paid to the pie. As it 
happens in all such cases, the amount of debt is magnified enormously by the 
creditor to secure himself against the inability of the debtor to pay up even 
the actual sum. It was suggested to Government to disallow such creditors 
from taking advantage of the Civil Courts, but it is satisfactory to note that 
Government have not shown any haste in accepting the suggestion. Excep- 
tion is made in the case of the Kathi princes only under special circumstances. 
In the case of the Talukdars no such conditions exist and it is well that they 
are not treated like the Kathi princes. In the case of the latter if they are 
dragged to the Courts they suffer a good deal as princes in the eyes of their 
people. It is not possible that Government can help with moneys the Taluk- 
dars in the management of their estates. But the arrangement arrived at 
by Government to liquidate their debts and thus free them from the clutches 
of their creditors is an excellent one. The Talukdari Settlement Officer has 
thus been able to settle the claims of 40 per cent. of the creditors by paying 
one-third of the debt of the T'élukdars. This isa result for which all con- 
cerned should be congratulated. It is also very satisfactory to note the order 
of Government to help them in reclaiming waste lands, repairing tanks and 
improving the state of agriculture by supplying them with cattle. This will 
enable them to stand on their own legs once again. Along with these steps, 
Government should take measures that would secure the Talukdars from 
contracting debts in the future. A wise system of education will surely do 
immense good to the Talukdars. Whenever an estate is under manage- 
ment, it would be well to place the minor Tdlukddr under the care of the 
officer who manages the estates so that he should look after the minor’s 
education. We hope Government while making any arrangement about the 
education of these Taélukdars will give their earnest consideration to this 
suggestion. 


41. Itis very gratifying to see that the improvement of agriculture has 

attracted the attention of Government. A 

D new school is to be opened at Poona for giving agri- 

the Forest Department (y)tural education to the sons of agriculturists, where 
must. be improved for the , d oat gate 

benefit of the agriculturist. nowledge of improved methods of cultivation is 

Bhdla (109), 11th May. 0 be imparted to them. So far so good, but we 

want to point out. that a mere knowledge of improved 

methods of agriculture would not be of any practical use to farmers, in the 
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absence of the capital necessary to carry inte-effect- those improved methods. 
Even more than this, the tions of the Forest Department, which have 
cut off the supply of fodder and have thus brought about a serious diminution in 
the number of agriculturists’ cattle, must be put a stop to. Let the number of 
cattle increase and there will follow a full supply of dung manure, beneficial 
to the cultivator. Government will be doomed to disappointment if instead 
of resorting to this real useful step, it continues to pin its faith to wrong 
measures. 


42. The Kaira Vartamdn which was till recently lithographed is now 
being printed in type. In an article the paper 

Change in the Kaira observes that it has steered clear of all difficulties 
Vartaman. , and that the work done by it has given satisfaction 
Mtg Vartaman (7), to the rulers and the people. It is of opinion that 
y loyal papers should not be afraid of the Press Act. 

he paper notes with satisfaction that no difficulty 

has been experienced in changing the paper from a lithographed to a printed 
one. Its object of supplying a press to the local Government officers has 
thus been realised. It thanks Mr. Chuckerbutty, Collector of Kaira, without 
whose help the change would not have been brought about so soon. ‘The paper 
begs to be excused for not having published its issues for the last month and 


fears that as the press has tu be properly set up a few more issues may not 
be published. 


43. “ Before the City of Bombay Buildings Co. came into existence, 
cilia ka i alae that is only five years ago, Bombay had only a few 
sntidhhien: alk thee City of ill-structured theatres which were a source of great 
Bombay Buildings Co. to danger to the public due to a complete want Of fire- 
the Police Commissioner protecting appliances......... Huge sums were, there- 
in the matter of certain fore, spent towards providing this city with spacious, 
dangerous structures being upto- date theatres which bring a return of only 4 to 
used as theatres in Bom- § per cent., while the adjoining properties fetch an 


oe Restos On interest of about 9 per cent....... And who is respon- 
1th tay | ’ sible for sucha state of things ? The Company rightly 


answers ‘the Government. When the Company 
commenced its operations, all the old-style theatres, in the Fort at least, were 
ordered to be-demolished. It was naturally expected that Government would 
not allow any temporary flimsy structures to be set up as theatres and would 
require all the existing theatres to be fitted up with modern conveniences 
and fire-protection appliances. These expectations were frustrated, as 
will be shown by a perusal of the experiences of the Company in _ its repre- 
sentation to the Police Commissioner.......... Allowing Mr. Bandmann td 
rear up his tin structure in the maidan was but one of a series of the sins of 
the authorities against laws framed by themselves and against rules of health 
and human safety. ‘lhe Company faithfully sets forth all these sins in its 
aforementioned representation to the Government. The dangerous tin and 
wood structures of the Krishna Theatre and Cinematograph shows were and 
are allowed, to exist in defiance of all laws. There are also many ‘so-called 
pucca built theatres in the city which ought not to be allowed any license. As 
a matter of fact, notice was served upon proprietors of all the theatres last year 
that their licenses would not be renewed from Ist January 1910. And yet 
scmehow or other these licenses were renewed. Many of these theatres 
situated in the densest parts of the city are innocent of all attempt at 
providing safety for thousands of persons who flock to them. As we learn 
from the Report of the Inspector of the Fire Insurance Association, even 
common precautions for safety are neglected in all these buildings. They 
are a danger not only to the audiences collected in them but also to the 
adjacent chawls.......... _ In view of the fearful loss of life in America and 
the Continent whenever big fires occur in theatres, Government ought 
to take careful steps here in order that we may be spared the awful 
calamities.......... The City of Bombay Buildings Co., though of course its 
own interests are also concerned, has done a service to the public in bringing 


~~ git the facts of the case before the public and urging upon the Government 

BRS Mec by for strong and urgent action in the matter. We hope and trust 

hata holocast will not be required to remind the Government of its duty 
Wards the public.” | 


44, “We are confident that we are echoing a very generally expressed 
ji | public wish when we say that the question of 
_ Protest against the pro- reclaiming the Back Bay be indefinitely, if not for 
ected reclamation of the 4)) time, shelved. Without offence, the reclamation 

er, of the Back Bay is wanted b few high- 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (88), Bay is wanted by none save a few hig 
10th May, Eng. cols. placed and influential individuals, whose selfish class 
3 4 instincts have made them so oblivious of every con- 
ee sideration of justice and fair-play towards their weaker and less fortunately 
: placed fellow-citizens as to justify the public to characterize their attitude as 
of cynical heartlessness.......... It has been proved to the hilt that the 
expansion of Bombay can be easily carried out by the development of the 
suburbs, without any disadvantage or injustice to any particular class or 
section of the population ; and that there is no need of reclaiming the Back 
Bay and appropriating the vacant site along the sea beach for residential 
purposes, which has been for so long utilised by the people as a recreation 
ground. Nothing but the lust of revenue and selfish gratification of the few 
at the expense of the many underlie this reclamation project, and condemned 
as it has been by the best portion of the community, it is not too much to 
hope that the authorities will see their way to prevent its execution.”’ 


49. “Tt is indeed gratifying to understand that the local Government 

has after all thought fit to turn its attention to the 

_ Approval of the sugges- advisability of checking the vice of drink. The first 
tion of the Commissioner step taken in that direction is that opinions have 


in Sind for closing liquor- er eee 
shops during Holi and been invited from the Sind Municipalities as to the 


Muh Addon desirability of closing the liquor-shops on certain 
Sind Patrika (7), 30th public holidays, e.g., Holi and Muharram. Nothing 
Apl. Eng. cols. could be more commezdable and the step proposed 


by the Commissioner in Sind, and we are confident 
ttat the representatives of the people here and elsewhere see eye to eye 
with the ruler of the province and support the suggestion with all their 
heart........... By the bye, it would not be out of place to remark here 
that the practice of granting special and temporary licenses on the 
occasion of Cheti and Pir sher Fairs should also be puta stop to. We all 
know that Cheti day is also a sacred day and a day of pilgrimage when 
Hindus flock to the banks of the river to bathe and perform sacred cere- 
monies ; hence the very presence of a liquor-shop there is most objectionable. 
The Pir sher is also held in high esteem by the Muhammadans, and to open a 
liquor-shop in that fair is likely to wound the susceptibilities of the followers 
of Islam. We would, therefore, take this opportunity of inviting the serious 
attention of the authorities in the hope that they would be pleased to issue 
strict orders to the contrary and earn the lifelong gratitude of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans ”’ 


Education. 


46. Fifteen years ago when the educational system of this country was 
: found fault with, the officials armed with statistics 
_Why a Commission showed the people all its good points. As if the 
should be preferred to @ educational system had reached its perfection, it was 
Hompteggen nnd vee ef lauded to the skies. The case is otherwise to-day. 
into the present ys Of Whe official in trying to get at the root of the new 
“-Qujardti (31), 8th May. “Movement in India has his eye turned towards 
heck de education. It is a wonder that though so much has 
besn done by Government for placing education on a sound basis a stage has 


not been arrived at that would cause satisfaction to Government. A variety 
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of opinions exists on the educational problem and the officials and Anglo- 
Indians find education at the bottom of unrest, discontent and yearnings 
for political rights. Hence their cry of reform in the educational system. 
True it is that the present educational system leaves much room for reform. 
The defects are many, and now and again they have been pointed 
out. But is there any truth in the reasons urged for a reform in education ? 
If to be discontented be a vice and western education the cause of it, then 
surely it is a good thing to be discontented ; because it must be remembered 
that he only progresses onwards who is not contented with the existing state 
of affairs. We hold that nothing tangible will be done if reform in education 
is sought on the ground of the existence of discontent, unrest and Extremism 
in politics. Reform in education is needed because the present system is one 
that does not bring the Indians on a level with their brethren in the West and 
other civilised countries. ‘An education Commission is in the air. In some 
quarters Commissions are held in disfavour and Committees preferred. No 
doubt a Royal Commission takes up much time and involves expenditure, but 
the subject for which it is appointed is thoroughly threshed out and no keep- 
ing back of facts is allowed—the reason why it is held in disfavour by Govern- 


ment. In a Committee only officials are appointed ; a Commission entertains 
Indians as well. 


Railways. 


47. It would not be an exaggeration to say that the recent accident 
between Matunga and Sion on the G.I. P. Railway 


Comments on the alleg- jig the natural outcome of the inefficient administra- 


ed inefficient working of 


tion of the Railway Company. Punctuality is at a 
gh Ba poring great discount on the G. J. P. Railway and. the 
10th May. ’ arrival of a train at a railway station at the scheduled 


time is usually hailed with surprise. It is really to 
be regretted that no heed has been paid by the Company to the opinion 
recorded by Sir John Muir-Mackenzie with reference to a previous collision 
on the railway that such accidents were due to the employment of ill-paid and 
illiterate pointsmen. The G. I. P. Railway Company should be roused from 
their lethargy by a Committee appointed by the public to investigate into the 
working of the Company and to move Government to awaken them to their 


' Senses. 


Municipalities. 


*48. “ The question of preventing adulteration in milk has often cropped 

up before the Corporation. It is high time that the 

Suggestion that the (Corporation considered the question with a view to 
Bombay Municipal Corpo- adopting some practical measures instead of wasting 


ration should take up the : ; 
question of milk adultera- breath over long-winded speeches. They have had 


tion without further delay. enough reporting till now from departmental officials, 
Rdst Goftdr (41), 15th but when the latter come wth some practical 


May, Eng. cols. proposals and schemes, the reports are invariably 
shelved till the controversy is re-opened and the same 
materials are again brought forward for consideration......... We hope that 


the Corporation would proceed to a discussion of the question in a byisiness- 
like manner and give effect tothe proposals of their Health Officer as a 
first step towards practical solution of a question over which they have 
hopelessly floundered in the past.” 


49. Commenting on the Bombay Corporation’s action in the Mandvi 
Ward Election case, the Bombay Samdchdr 

Comments on the observes :—The Corporation’ s action, though not 
Mandvi Ward (Bombay) jjllegal, is altogether unjustifiable. The electors of 
election case. hdr (67 the Mandvi Ward had not succumbed to any cor- 
Bombay Samachar (67), ruption and had in no way acted unlawfully, and 
13th May; Akhbdar-e- f 
Isldm (63), 12th May. therefore did not merit this unjust deprivation o 


their electoral franchise. They are made to suffer 
con 204—8 | 
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ue! + Aa Bo Municipal ' authorities 
to their advantage the ‘errors’ ‘and 
sting electors, ought to have been 
n should have Idoked to the spirit, instead of 

We earnestly wish the Corporation would 
y take steps +0°-amend the law so 4s to prevent the repetition 
Such” injustice in fatire. The candidate should be made responsible 
f the validity of the votes acquited by him. [The Akhbdbdr-e-Isldm, on the 
- @ther hand; warmly commends the action of the Corporation and congratulates 
the new members selected by it.| 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Oriental T'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th May 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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port on Mative Papers 


For the Week ending 2ist- May 1910, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As tt stood on the Ist April 1910.) 
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Maganlél Kikaébhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 


, | ess Cirouls 
No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | rr pean 
ae | " ‘ ‘ ‘. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... -oo| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. ove 
2 | Argus ove eee occ] DO. eee veel ©=D0. see ...| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 ee 500 
3 | Bombay East Indian ...| Do. ove ro ie) * ses .«.| Jd. d. Ge Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... eee 800 
4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ... ...|Daily ... _...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... ...' .600 
| can Herald. 
5 Eastand West ...  ...; Bombay ......|Monthly ... __ ...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;) 1,000 
| 55. 
6 —— oe cco] 0. ove ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... os 
7 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. w+ sews] Weekly ... _...| KAmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma; 500 
) drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
8 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ven soot, DOs “ ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ees ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
} 
10 | Indu ofBombay ...  ...| Do. sco §=— seve Daal a soenes eee 
11 | Karachi Chronicle oe] Karachi... ---| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
12 | Kaéthidwar Times ... ---| Rajkot... -+-| Daily oe ...| damndédd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohaéna) ; 28. 
13 | Mahratta on .+»| Poona -_ -o| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,000 
wan Brahman). 
14 _ Muslim Herald ... ---| Bombay ... +++! Daily oe .--| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
15 Oriental Review ... e+, Do. oe ---| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 see 700 
16, Phoenix .... a --| Karachi... -++| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
Li Poona Observer. and Civil) Poona oe -+-| Daily oe ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eee ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 
18 | Purity Servant... --| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 82. 
19 | Railway Times... | Do. vee ee-| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 
20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. eee --+| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... aa ia 
Magazine. 
21 | Sind Gazette ca oof Karachi ... «++! Daily sis ...|.. Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; European ;44_... ai 500 
22 | Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad e+] Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
23 | Sind Times eee -+-| Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
24 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay ... -+-| Quarterly .... .-.| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... oe 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
25 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar -->/ Bombay... +++! Daily eee ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 
26 | Apakshapat see | Surat ove --| Weekly... .../ Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
27 | A'rya Prakésh ... «| Bombay .. ...! Do, ee ...| Maganl4l Rajar4m Vydés; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
28 | Broach Mitri —s ws ---| Broach... «| Do, ss ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
: ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
29 | Coronation Advertiser ...! Ahmedabad «| Do. ws .eee| Narotamdas Prdénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu! 1,000 
a (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
80 | Deshi Mitra oe -»-| Surat ove on Pe ep 1,400 
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J4m-eJamshed ... 
Kaiser-i-Hind pee 
Kathid4war News ... 
Kathidwar Times... 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Rast Goftar sid 
Sanj Vartamdn ... 
Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 
Suryi Prakdsh ... 
AnGio-Mara’rTHt. 
Dnydnodaya sn 
Dnydn Prakash .... 
Indu of Bombay ... 
Indu Prakdésh pei 
Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
Echo ane vie 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 
O Goano ... a 
AnGtLo-Sipr1. 
Al-Haq_... oes 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Muséfir.... sea 
Sindhi eee eee 


é - 
vbiy* 


= ie 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Do. oes 
Do. see 
Rajkot... 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Baroda 
Surat nee 
Bombay ... 
Poona see 
Bombay ... 
Bombay ... 
Poona eee 
Bombay ... 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Bombay ... 


an - -ae 


Weekly 


...| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. 

...| Eramji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... pee 

...| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 ee as 

...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 

...| Jehéngir Sordbji Taley4rkhan ; Parsi; 84... 

...| dagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewadd Brdah- 
man); 31. 

...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 

...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 

...| Maneklal Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 

...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 

| 4 ev. J. BH. Abbott; 48> ... bee ia 
Roy. Tukaram ; 55 

...| (1) Natesh App4éji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

ees Do. do. vie 

...| Damodar Ganesh  Padhye; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50, 

...|indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 


...| de OC. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 


...| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) eae es 
...| Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... eee wae 


...| Kashinadth Nageshwar Rdo ; (Madrasi Brah- 


Ichchhaér4m Surajram Desd4i; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... cos 


Soméla4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


PBarjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Parsi; 50... 


wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


50, 


| F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... reel 


.| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
24, 

Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


.| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28 


man); 40. 


Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
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Name of Publication. Where Published, 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 
62 | ALuz ose cee .--| Bombay ... «+»| Weekly _... 
GosaRa'TI. 
63 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... .| Bombay ... e+»| Daily ove 
64 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot... ---| Quarterly 
65 Baroda Gazette .| Baroda ..| Weekly 
66 | Bharat Jivan _ -| Bombay ... «.-| Monthly 
67 | Bombay Samachar Do. se .| Daily ove 
68 | Broach Samachar . Broach Weekly 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly 
70 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay ooo] Weekly 
71 | Din Mani... -| Broach Do. 
72 |Garjana ... oe ««e| Ahmedabad Do. ; 
73 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. ° 
74 | Islam Gazeite .| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ove 
State). 
75 | Kaira Times .-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ove 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. ove 
77 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sddra on Do. ; 
Kantha Gazette. 
78 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. eee 
79 | Khabardar ove .| Bombay Do. eee 
80 | Lohdana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad eco) DO. eve 
81 | Loka Mitra -| Bombay ... Bi-weekly ... 
82 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari Weekly 
‘83 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. Do. 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ove 
85 | Praja Mitra ove .| Karachi Bi-Weekly 
86 Praja Pokar .| Surat ooo] Weekly 
87 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad Do. ‘ 
Advertiser. 
88 | Samalochak ia o-|/ Bombay = eee eee} 1ri-Monthly 
89 | Satsang .| Surat .| Weekly = ase 
90 Satya Vakta oe .--| Bombay ... .--| Fortnightly 
91 | Shakti ane ove eee} Surat ove o-| Weekly 
§2 | Sourdshtra sia eee} Amreli iat oct aa eas 
98 | Surat Akhbar... ooo] BATOUR — cee cool Ene see 
“A Tieden ROR ced Dt. les 
95 | Udbodhan ... «ee = aee| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... 
ee Mean re 
bop Hinpl, 
| o7 Bhérat ... ss = se] Bombay a. ane Weekly sid 
: S 
98 ya Venkateshvar . Sami Ue ee 
r. 


oo RE EOS! a Nam. 


eee, 


vol 
.| Shankerl4l Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 


-»-| &. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eee oes 


.| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
.|Javerbhai Dédabhd4i Patel; # Hindu 
.| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
.| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswaél 


.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 


| 

vee Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
) . 56. 

Motilal Chhotdél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 


.|Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 

.| Kaikhosru Manekji gs Minocheher-| 
: Harivallabhdds Prinallabhdde Parekh ; 
.| Rustamji Jémdspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 

.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 
.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 


.( Manilal Chhabaér4m Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 


.| Chunila] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.|Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 


i Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


1 40, 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Patidar) ; 39. 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
Bania) ; 33. 
Nathal4l Rangildds (Bania) eee ose 


Brahmin) ; 34. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 
Muhammadans (Memons). 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Hom}ji, B.A. ; Parsi ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


Keshavlal MHarivithald4és; Hindu (Das 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 oes 
Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 


| Goarishankar: Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
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Loka Bandhu «a. 
Mana THI, 
Arya Vaibhav... 
A'ryavart ... ese 
Bhala eee ove 
| Bhagwa Jhenda .«, 
Bharat Mata oe 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant eos 
Chandrodaya eee 
Chikitsak eee 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkdlvartman ... 
Dharma ... 7 
Dharwar Vritt - ... 
| Dinbandhu o< 
Dnyadn Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar__s.... 
Indu Prakash... 
Itihds Sangraha ... 
Jagadddarsh c0e 
Jagad Vritt o6e 
Kal... eee eee 
Kalpataru ... eee 
Kamgédr Samachdér 
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| Name, caste and age of Editor. 
, Pe } 
.».| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...| Weekly ..,.  ...| Shankrapa Gudiyéppe Besrimars ; Hindu 
«| Hubli (Dhérwér) ...| Do, eos =~ ews| Bindu -Nérdyan Mutélik Desai; Hindu 
) ‘ (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
Dharwar ... covet. Oe ove ve Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. | 
Re cd Dek eek) cal Me ~¥ Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brib- 
man); 42. 
-»| Dharwar ... oll a tote ai Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). | 
w:| Do. se ese} Dow asses | Gururdo Réghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. : 
fs Gadag (Dhérwar)...) Do. oes ...| Gaurishankar Rémprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 
: Brdhinan) ; 44. | 
| 
| 
...| Jalgaon... | Weekly... ...| Damodar Laxuman Upasani ; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50. 
-+-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ce ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 58. | 
sel Mataitatet 0 col Dos sxe. —-—-ccs{ Sant Dhompiedj Gindhi; Hindu (Vin): 
81. : 
...| Poona eve .».| Published thrice a) Bhéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| month, Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. 
ua Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman) ; 27. | 
...| Isl4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 
...| Belgaum ... o-| Weekly = ase .».| Hari BhikAji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ove ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
| Chiplm  (Ratné-| Do. ... _ ...! Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
giri). ‘ Brahman) ; 44. 
...| Belgaum ... al a es ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kadmat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 
ee ae ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi ss bie 
| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly ... one ee ya Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brab- 
min); 36. 
...| Wai (Satara) ..| Monthly ...  ...| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
...| Dhérwar ... ..| Weekly... owal Oe Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man); 38. 
.»-| Bombay ... om ae win ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 .. 
.-.| Poona eee scel BNO one ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
...| Kolhapur ... coh ae oe ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
‘Brahman) ; 44. 
.-., Bombay ... .-.| Daily ‘ie ...| Damodar Ganesh Pdédhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 
...| Kolhapur ... .-| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Pfdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
.-.| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ...  ...| Késhinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
| | pawan Brahman); 55. 
a Bombay ... ecch | ~DOe aes ..| F. F. Gordon & Oo. 
...| Poona ses a ee isk ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26, 
.../ Shol4pur ... oo] | 220: ee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
eco] BOMBAY 2... oof Do. soe = eee | Nastesh Appaiji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 84, 
ess} Poona ‘en wan ee sala ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
ee) Do. ics aa De .  oe-| Krishndji Prabhékar -Khddilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu ’(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 36, 
«--| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman); 29, 
w-| Yédav “Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42, 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. - 


161 


162 


163 
164 


165 


166 


167 


| 


Name of Publication. 
| | 
MaratTHi—concluded, 
Madhukar eee on eee Belgaum eee eee Weekly eee 
Maharashtra Vritt eee Satara eee « Do, ree 
Moda Vritt »-+| Wai (Satara) «| Do. eee 
Mumbai Vaibhav -|Bombay ... — «..| Daily 
Mumukshu eee -| Poona see woo] Weekly ave 
Nasik Vritt -| Nasik See seo Do. 
Pandhari Mitra -| Pandharpur (Shola4-| Do. 
pur). 
Prabhat -| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly 
desh). 
Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly 
desh), 
Pragati -| Kolhapur ... Do. ° 
Prakash -| Satara Do. 
Pratod one eee ---} Isl4mpur Do. 
Pudhari «--| Baroda se Do. ° 
Rashtrabodh »++| Poona Monthly 
Rashtrodaya eee eof Do. Do. 
Samalochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. 
Satya Shodhak -| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
Shivaji Vijaya -|Sholapur ... eof DO. 
Sholdpur Samachar Do. Do. 
Shri Sayaji Vijay -| Bombay Do. 
Shri Saraswati Mandir Do, -| Monthly 
Shri Shahu Satara -| Weekly 
Shubh Suchak... Do. Do. 
Sitaraye Hind «| Do. : Do. ; 
Sudhakar ... eee -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. 
Sudharak ... ose -| Poona ae ie ies 
Sumant -| Karad (Satara) Do. ; 
Vichari__... ats -| Karwar (Kanara) ...} Thrice a month 
Vijayee Mahratta... -| Kolhapur ... ««-| Weekly a 
Vinod ose eee « | Belgaum ... -| Fortnightly 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... 
Vrittasér... eee eee Wai (Satara) eee Wee eekly eee 
Vy4épari eee eee eee Poona eee ee Do. eee 
Warkani eee eee eee E a pur (Skolé- Fortnightly 
pur). 


aee 


....| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 


.| Lakshuman 


.. Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 


| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 


.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 


|S. K. Damle ; 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


.| Mahddev Keshav Kale; 
| Vaman Han Dhavle; 


.| Bhujangrao 


-_ 


- 
4 


— 
y 


Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 
tha) ; 24. 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


Brahman) ; 29. 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


Brahman) ; 24. 


.| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


a 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Ndrayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44 
Hindu (Puncham 


Jain); age 45. 


| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar 


Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 


man); 30. 


| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 
..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman) ; 28. 


.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


madan ; 45. 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


| Vishwandth Govind Sant. 
.| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 


Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 


Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


ae Gadekwad ; 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


.| Dattaétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Séraswat Brahman) ; 21. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 7 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sa4raswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


.|| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


man) ; 42, 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpa 


Bréhman); 85, 


Hindu} 


Hindu (Karhdda 


Hindu 


About 
150 
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Védini ee ee Bombay eee rd] Weekly ove soot Apapa Sharm Réshivadekar eee eee coe 


1) 
ie a ile Semmes | ec | 
>) = BO | Atsdisind «=... ~—...| Sukkur (Sind)... Weekly... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 


Bases o,f 3 | madan (Abro) ; 24. 


ee 171 | Khairkhd4h s+ _— oes} Ldrkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. ..  e| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700, 
yes ; ne | (Khatri) ; 35. 


es 172|Prabhit ... ...._...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 


Paes © 178 |SindSudhér ... ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


ak 174 | Sind Kesari eee -+-| Shikaérpur (Sind) ...) Do. eee ...| Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
me . 7 : 40 ; 


ae Urpv. 


‘are 175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly .... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Ue , Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


ip | 


om 176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbadr id: Dev S00 ev) Daily sue ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
ae Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 565. 
| Goyara'tr anp Hinpr. [| | 
177 { Jain. ro wie | Bombay ... .»| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu} 2,600 
: ! (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
178 | Jain Mitra me ++] Do. obs .--| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... Pe ssi oot Bees 
| 
Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE . | | 
; 179 | Chandrika.:,  ...  see| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly ... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 145 
| Brahman) ; 35. 


, Notes.—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
“printed in italics.. 


B. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in henchets oles the name. 


©. The system of spelling yernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
ee ‘oe been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


| ou HS re in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


Se ei ae _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ae proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ANGIO-SINDHI. 
Aina sep : ...| Hyderabad ..| Weekly 
MARATHI, 


Chitramaya Jagat Poona Monthly Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


Masik Manoranjan | Bombay .. Do. --.| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat); 37. 


Shetkari ... .| Ahmednagar --| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Vaishya Masik Bombay «a. Monthly 


URDU. 


Mufide-Rozgar . Bombay . Weekly 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A. ; Hindu (Karada Brahmin); 50. 
No, 48, is a daily. 

No. 49, does not exist. 

No. 62, the editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35, 

Nos. 73, 97, 100, 127, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 

The circulation of No. 132 is 500. 

No. 146, the Pudhéri, has temporarily ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘The good done by King Edward will grow in value with the lapse 
of time, though the hope of further good to the 
Accession of His Majesty world has been frustrated by the sudden withdrawal of 


George V. his lity. In King G h the h 
personality. In King George, however, the hope 
Mey og Rpectator = (S), bids fair to be revived. He may lack for some time 


his father’s power of inspiring confidence—a power 
which was largely derived from his intuitive knowledge of men and affairs ; but 
his personal influence seems to be equally great. Indeed King George V may 
well claim a wider and fresher range of influence over the Empire which 
owes allegiance to him. And, aided by Queen Mary, the pride of the Tecks, 
he is likely to bring back into English life a little more of the solidity and 
domesticity which have been among the distinguishing characteristics of the 
last two reigns. We in India have to learn more from England on the social 
than on the political side. And as the Aga Khan, who dives deeper into 
the heart of problems than many contemporary observers, said a few months 
ago, in spite of her apparently growing materialism, England has a reserve 
of spiritual experience to her credit, which probably no other civilised country 
can boast of. It is the misfortune of the Indian student that he has not 
been able to discern this, and that the Englishman has kept him of late more 
and more at arm’s length. In India we talk so much of spiritual life that 
the thing itself has become over-shadowed by the word. Any way, there is 
need for more intimate contact between the two races, and we feel confident 
that the accession of King George V to the Throne will bring an accession of 
strength to those who are striving for this friendly contact. In His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, now nearer the Throne than before, as he 
is nearer the hearts of the people of England and of India, we have an ally 
always to count upon. The chances of His Royal Highness coming out to 
this country in an official capacity have practically vanished. But the law 
of compensation operates to our advantage. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that the King is to have by his side the most generous and self-denying of 
his kinsmen, whom Indians recognise as the mirror of gentlemanliness, and 
whom Englishmen look up to as the son of his beloved and revered mother.” 


2. “ Our new King-Emperor has already paid a visit to this country in the 
company of his illustrious and gifted spouse. In the 
: course of that visit he was able to win all hearts, and 
Praja Bandhu (40), 15th made an excellent impression upon the people, which 
May, Eng. cols. was further strengthened by his remarkable speech 
at the Mansion House Dinner on his return to 
England. In that speech he put forward a powerful 
plea for more sympathetic treatment of the people of India, The Prince of 
Wales, as he then was, was acute enough to notice that the loyal and kind- 
hearted people of India were readily responsive to any sympathy that may be ” 
shown to them by those in authority. He could also see that sympathy would 
be the means of satisfactorily solving many a difficult problem connected with 
the work of governing this vast country. ‘The views embodied in the speech 
referred to above were naturally regarded with real satisfaction by the 
teeming miilions of India. We would not be at all wrong in taking them as a 
sure earnest of the policy to be followed in governing India, Great Britain’s 
‘ sreatest dependency and the brightest jewel in the British crown,” 


3. “On George V fall new responsibilities of the gravest character and 
all eyes are turned towards him to see how he 
discharges them. He has evinced enough proof of 
his sympathy and powerful intellect, and the British 
subjects will have in him an ideal ruler as well....... 


3 Though in India at present the feeling among certain 
discontented classes of non-Christians is bitter, their love for the person of 


their Sovereign is intense and genuine. Both the new King and Queen are 
known by sight to the Indian people, and the tender sympathy evinced by 


Echo (51), 14th May, 
Eng. cols. 
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; Roy al Majesty when ctor in India, specially the motherly affecticn 
Show: “ Her Majesty for the afflicted in hospitals and the children every- 
_ where, particularly at Christmas time, has won the hearts of every one.” 


4, “Throughout his tour in this country, the present King impressed 
aces every one as kind-hearted, courteous and condescend- 
- Sind Journal (22), 12th ing. As he said in his farewell speech at Karachi, 
May. he would have liked to stay among us longer, so 
| charmed was he with everything he saw, but circum- 
stances would not permit it. Even more, perhaps, than what he said or did 
in India, shall we remember the braye and generous words he uttered on the 
occasion of his grand reception in Guildhall in the presence of all the best and 
the greatest of England. Those words will keep ever reverberating through the 
vast galleries of India. ‘ More sympathy,’ thought the then Prince of Wales, 
was needed in England’s treatment of India, ‘and more of the personal element 
which appeals so powerfully to the Oriental.’ The words have since been 
echoed and re-echoed by those responsible for Indian administration, but they 
have rather to be laid to heart and acted upon. This, we hope, will be the 
case under his guidance and inspiration.” 


Oo. In the course of a lengthy review of the work of King George as 
| “Prince of Wales the Guwjardti endeavours to show 
Gujardte (31), 15th May; how His Majesty, by virtue of his training and 


rae egal Peed T), experience in various walks of life, is best fitted to 
m | ° . . e e,°e 
15th May; Shakti (91), take up the reins of administration at a critical 


14th May. moment in the history of England. In concluding 
its comments the paper observes :—From what has 
been known of His Majesty’s life we can confidently build high hopes of a 
great future and trust that his reign will be marvellously successful. The 
message read throughout India on Thursday last graphically describes the 
feelings with which His Majesty’s heart is overflowing. It shows how 
keenly he feels for the members of the Royal family and how anxious he is to 
do good to his subjects. We think that those who apprehend danger to the 
Empire because Her Majesty has chosen the name of Mary have been 
allowing their imagination a wider scope than the situation would warrant, 
and to us Indians it is nothing but wonderful that the minds of the English 
should have been influenced at all by sucha superstition. We view with 
promising hopefulness the rule of Their Imperial Majesties King George and | 
Queen Mary and while sending our earnest and sincere prayers to the 
Almighty to grant them life and strength we welcome them to the throne of 
England with joy, and acclamation. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kéntha 
Gazette also writes in a similar strain and while praying for the grant of some 
eoncessions to the Indian people as a mark of Royal favour, beseachingly 
appeals to His Majesty to soften the rigour and stringency of the recent 
repressive measures aimed at curtailing the liberty of the Press, and to liberate 
all those -who have been undergoing imprisonment in one form or another for 
‘inciting people to sedition. Such a course, the paper thinks, would create a 
great impression on the minds of the Indians and would serve to link their 
hearts indissolubly to the Royal throne. The Shakti in a lengthy editorial 
endeavours to.examine in detail the reasons why King-Emperor Edward’s loss 
has been so keenly felt all the world over and while considering the question 
why Indians had come to regard His late Majesty as their sole benefactor and 
well-wisher- shows how the great personality and marvellous influence of 


King Edward had been a valuable asset in the progress of this vast country 
and its teeming millions.| 
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6. It is a matter for congratulation that the first time in history, 
King George one Queen Mary who have visited 
. _ every part of the British Empire and know the people 
Raermg Ai Rib A therein, have ascended the throne. King George like 
May. his father and grand-mother feels sympathy for the 
Indians and desires that more sympathy should be 

infused in thé administration. We have no doubt 

that he will be anxious to see India prosper, but we pray to him to take care 


\ 
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that India is not only happy and ‘contented, but that “it progresses, - The 
secret of the progress of a people has been revealed by King Edward in 
his speech from the throne in 1906. He said:—‘It is my earnest hope . that 
in these Colonies (the Transvaal and Orange River Colony) as elsewhere 
throughout my dominions, the grant of free institutions will be followed by an 
increase of prosperity and of loyalty to the Empire.’ - Are those who hold that 
to demand free institutions is to commit sedition and that their establishment 
will spell the ruin of the British Empire justified in their opinion ? -Or is the late 
King Emperor right in his prophecy ? We hope the new Emperor will ponder 
over the words of his father and fulfil his promises. [The paper then proceeds 
to treat of the message of Queen Aléxandra to the people.| Every Hindu will 
be deeply touched by the words of Queen Alexandra who feels that she has 
lost everything by the death of her husband and requests the people to 
remember her in their prayers, as if she were some common widow. Queen 
Alexandra alludes in her message to the calamities she may have to suffer in 
future. There is a talk in England of a Regency Bill appointing the Duke of 
Connaught Regent if something untoward happens to the present Emperor 
and Edward, Duke of Cornwall, succeeds to the throne as a minor. English- 
men may not feel anything about these politic measures. But Hindus would 
feel that they, occurring as they do at the time of the accession of King George, 
augur something inauspicious. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—The new 
Emperor in the course of the Declaration read out publicly some days 
back has promised to follow in the foot-steps of his father in the matter of 
striving, to the best of his ability, for the welfare of his people. We, there- 
fore, trust that, during the reign of His Majesty, the principle of according 
equal treatment to all subjects in the empire, irrespective of caste, colour or 
religion, will receive a substantial recognition. |] 


7. ‘India, as is well-known, was not. without a corner in the heart 
of His late Majesty ever since his visit to India 
The demise of His late in 1875, and his great gentleness and gentlemanli- 
Majesty King Edward pesg were not a little responsible in drawing out 
er o the most loyal feelings from the hearts of its Princes 
Gujardtt Punch (83), Pelee, oo iaed 
15th May, Eng. cols.: and peoples. Misrepresentations and misdirections 
Surya Prakdsh (44), 14th re so many, unfortunately, that much could not be 
May, Eng. cols. done, but the whole continent of India was and is con- 
. fident that had it rested with the King-Emperor alone, 
it would surely have gained much more and much earlier the political benefits 
that are being doled out to it. Hence the cry often raised of having as 
Viceroy a Prince of the Blood Royal, who, coming into directly intimate 
relations with the people, can best interpret their grievances to the sovereign.” 
[The Surya Prakash writes in a similar strain.| 


8. ‘Peace hath its victories no less renowned than war; and in 

: ra this regard Emperor Edward enjoyed a reputation 
wn? Journal (22), 14th 344 popularity which the greatest conquerors 
7 may well envy. The loss of one on whom the 
world rightly conferred the title of the Peace-maker will, therefore, be very 
severely felt. by the civilised nations of the world. As regards the British 
Empire his loss is simply irreparable.......... He spared no pains to do all 
that contributed to the welfare of his vast Empire and advanced the progress 
and prosperity of the various races entrusted to his care. He gave the finish- 
ing stroke to the conciliatory policy of Queen Victoria in regard to the South 
African Colonies by granting a Constitution to the South African Union....... 
As regards British India it was during his reign for the first time in the 
history of India that some of the very highest offices under the Crown were 
conferred on Indians. The appointment of the Honourable Mr. §. P. Sinha 
on the Executive Council of the Viceroy, of the Right Honourable Sayad Ameer 
Ali on the Privy Council of the British Empire, and of other Indians on Lord 
Morley’s Council and the Provincial Executive Councils, as well as the 
enlargement and expansion of the Imperial and Provincial Councils—all these 
events mark a remarkable epoch in the history of modern India and will ever 
be associated with the glorious name of King Edward VII, whose sudden 
‘demise the whole world is mourning to-day.” : 
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Queen Victoria of happy wemory, but under the beneficent reign of His late 
Majesty, it budded forth with an exuberance it had not known for many a long 
year. Under the régime of that enlightened and broad-minded Prince, after 
the lapse of over two centuries, the venerable representative of His Holiness 
the Pope was allowed not only to land on English soil and preside at the 
recent Eucharistic Congress held in London, but was also permitted to carry 
the Secred Host in solemn procession through the streets of the city. ‘The 
freedom that the Church enjoys at present in Protestant England is of itself a 
potent reason to arouse feelings of gratitude in every Catholic heart.” 


10. ‘ Look at the reception Bombay bas given to the three sccre Indian 

The situation in Sovth ‘Transvaalers deported by the authorities. These 
Africa. men have made a gallant fight for principle—they 
Indian Spectator (8), are heroes and martyrs, many of them, answering 
21st May. 7 much better to that description than most of us 
who mount the platform and deliver set speeches once or twice a year 
and go to sleep thereafter. What personal sympathy have we shown to these 
humble but high-souled friends of freedom whilst amongst us? ‘The Clubs, 
the Associations, the Press, the Congress—not one of these has held out the 
right hand of fellowship to poor Gandhi’s lieutenants who are living protests 
of the cruelty and injustice of the Transvaal Government. With real 
organization to back our countrymen in the Transvaal and our Government 
out here, the whole problem would have been solved before now. But where 
are the workers and the voluntary sufferers fora good cause? However, 
Messrs. Gandhi and Polak must not lose heart. Let them educate and 


_ appeal to the people directly, if they can. If they keep up the struggle on 


constitutional lines as British subjects, they are bound to win in the end.” 


11. The resolution lately. passed by the Imperial Legislative Council, 

authorising the Government of India to prohibit the 

Comments onthe depor- emigration of indentured labour to Natal, does not 

a ee seem to have produced any appreciable effect upon 

eres the Colonists in South Africa. Far from that, they 
Bombay Samachar (67), - : 

21st May. have forcibly deported to India sixty-one Transvaal 


Indians wrenching them away from their families 
and. their possessions. The Transvaal Government have thus shown an 


inclination to take the offensive against the Indian Government, which should 
be put down with a strong hand without any losscftime. Weshould seriously 
picture to ourselves the effect which is likely to be produced on the public 
mind, when these deported persons land in India and represent before their 
compatriots the hardships, which they have suffered. We would pray to Gov- 
ernment to pacify the Indian public by informing them as to what steps they 
intend to take in the matter and as to when the draft of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Amendment Bill which they have taken in hand is likely to be ready. 
The only supposition on which the present high-handedness of the Transvaalers 
can be explained is that they have privately received some assurance or other 
that the United Parliament of South Africa will not interfere with their 
action. If it be so, the proposed prohibition of indentured labour will not 
have any effect upon the Transvaal. The Government of India should, there- 
fore, go a step further and at once recall those officers and soldiers, whose 
services they have lent to the Transvaal for supplying their Police and 
Military requirements and should treat it asa foreign country. Tho Indian 
merchants and bankers also should cut off all connection with these Colonists. 


% 
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12. The Indian has beén a thorn in the side of the South African 
Colonist. The laws against the Asiatics do not press 
ee so heavily on others as onIndians. Of the sixty 
ae Punch (33), deportees sent to India twenty ..were born in the 
ys Colonies and one is an Indian only in name. The 

| other two-thirds. have no home except the Transvaal 
where they earned their living and maintained their families. The object of the 
South African Government is to humble: those who are fighting against’ 
the iniquitous laws framed by them. The Colonists are under the impression 
that the world exists for them only. But what is regrettable is that the 
British Government never dare to disillusion the minds of the Colonists. 
Lhe effect of Indian legislation in the matter of indentured labour is 
felt by the Natal Government who seem to have realised that they were 
going beyond the limit. The British Government and the Government 
of India must use tact and force in bringing the Colonists round who otherwise 
will have their own way even atthe risk of losing their interests in India. 
They must be told by the Government of India that the latter will not under 
any circumstances allow Indians to be oppressed by the Colonists. When 
men of the stamp of Gandhi, Sorabji, the President of the Hamidia Society 
and several Hindu, Parsi and Muhammadan millionaires are made to break 
stones and to lodge with low type of men in jails, the Government of India 
must understand that an end to the enduring power of the sufferers 
isreached, All the communities should be united; and it .also behoves 
our representatives in the Councils and our journalists to keep the matter fresh 
both in the Council Chamber as wellas before the public mind. Hundreds 
of thousands of rupees should be sent to them that they may come out victo- 
rious in the end. So long as our sisters and brothers are in misery, it becomes 


us to sacrifice our happiness, peace and comfort. We must consider it a duty 
to run to their succour. 


13. “The recent action of the Transvaal Government in deporting, 
with the aid of the Portuguese Government, sixty-one 
a ccgeg menoad ast) ors Indian residents of the colony, has disturbed to a 
aan. ‘ great extent the public feeling in the country. The 
action has been denounced repeatedly.......... It is 
rightly called a political danger, and Government are requested to prevail upon 
the Portuguese Government not to co-operate with the Transvaal authorities 
in thus persecuting British Indian subjects. All attempts to secure for 
British Indians an equitable and just treatment atthe hands of the South 
African colonies have been practically of no value up till now. The British 
Government have neglected to protect their Indian subjects hitherto to such 
an extent tkat the affair has now come to be looked upon as an Imperial 
scandal. Besides reflecting discredit on Government for their indifference 
towards their Indian subjects, the matter is proving most galling to the 
feelings of the Indian people. Unless the Imperial Government takes strong 
measures for the protection and just treatment of their Indian subjects. in 
the colonies of their Empire, the situation will not improve; and any 
further continuance of indifferentism on their part will only resulf in 
bringing about greater irritation of feeling and discontent in India.” 
(The Kesart makes similar remarks and says :—Of the sixty deportees thirty 
have already left for South Africa to fight again the battle of passive 
resistance. ‘The story of the death of a deportee on his way to India is 
pathetic and excites indignation. Though ill, he was not placed in the hospital 
of the ship, but was consigned to the lumber room. His body was thrown 
into the sea though the other deportees expressed a desire to have the corpse 
brought to Bombay and disposed of according to Hindu religion. God alone 
knows how many instances of a similar nature will occur before the Govern- 
ment of India girds up its loins to inquire into this incident fully and 
put an end to the persecution of Indians. | | 


*14, “ The Bombay Presidency Association has despatched to Govern- 
, ment a vigorous and well-worded protest against 
Rast Goftdr (41), 22nd the recent deportation of sixty Indian residents of 
the ‘Transvaal.......... So far as the’ Government 
of India is concerned, it has carried out its 
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hs! wliaracbaristic firmness, and the ‘effects of their late decision 
“supply te the Colonies pending a fair and legitimate 
} ogi ningy te ‘assert themselves i in the change of attitude of the 
ae plonial .«s.. Jf Btitish statesmen were'to take time by the forelock, no 
i  enbie Pealiatld 0 opportunity would be available than the present moment. 
_ * see 7 The: ig an appreciable changs of attitude on the part of big employers of 
- Yabour, and their co-operation would be ensured by aes home to them moré 
“ y the prospects of a denuded supply of workmen. The Transvaal 
a on the other hand, in sailing close to the wind, has given a 
itimate cause for a vigorous interference from the supreme authorities. 
Their Jate achievement in deporting sixty Indians by a shabby recourse to 
underhand measures beats all record. ‘The exiles are almost all voluntarily 
registered. ‘Though they were unable to produce Registration certificates on 
account of their having been deliberately destroyed as a protest against the 
unfair treatment of their class, their identification has been secured by means 
of finger impressions.......... Their deportation was secured by an undignified 
collusion with the Portuguesa Government who joined in the conspiracy against 
these victims of selfishness. In the absence of constitutional powers to 
deport the Indians to their mother country, they transported them by coercion, 
and against their will, into Portuguese territory where they were arrested 
for unlawful entrance, and packed off to Indiain a ship, the cost of their 

voyage and food having been defrayed by the Transvaal Government 
The fate of the exilesin this country has been rendered all the more unenviable 
in their stranded condition than in their persecuted state in the land of 
their adoption. ‘The men are without any means of an honourable subsistence, 
and they have left wives, children and families unsupported and helpless 
in the Transvaal The Home Government is, therefore, now in 
possession of a strong plea for interference, and the present is an opportuns 

moment, whilst the Union of South African Colonies is. yet pending.”’ 


*15, “Mr. Polak received on Thursday last telegraphic notification from 
the Transvaal British Indian Association that more 
Reported deportation of Jndian deportees are being sent to India. We have 


more Indians from the +eason to believe that the Government of Bombay 
Transvaal. 


are not indifferent to the enormity of dumping down 
(1), Sand May wencenones in Bombay in a practically destitute condition British 
Indians many of whom were born or are domiciled in 
South Africa, and all of whom have their business and relatives in that 
country. We earnestly trust that steps will be taken to prevent the repetition 
of such an illegal and high-handed act on the part of the Transvaal and the 
Portuguese Governments. - If, however, the next batch has already been shipped, 
we hope that Government will instruct the Commissioner of Police to board 
the steamer carrying them on arrival here, and to make enquiries of, the 
deportees as to their treatment on the voyage and other circumstances. No 
shipping company has a right to accept British subjects practically as prisoners 
from the Portuguese Government at Delagoa Bay, and that, too, without 
ascertaining of what means the deportees are possessed to enable them to shift 
for themselves in Bombay.” 


16. Ever since their subjugation to foreign yoke, Indians were suffering 
from innumerable hardships. On the advent of 
Alleged hardships of British Rule, these hardships were, however, mitigated 


Indians in Zanzibar. to a.degree and the people were afforded some 
ae ae quiet and rest. But for the last three years their 


_ quiet has been much disturbed here as well as in 
ehdr’ (18), 1 "ae. ibe. South Africa. ‘The picture of their condition in the 
May: Transvaal has been often described in these columns. 

Our readers cannot but be moved at the condition 
of the Indians in Zanzibar which we bring to their notice. The authorities 
there have, by passing certain orders, differentiated between the white and 
the coloured races. In resolving to make Indian prisoners dispose of night- 
soil they have acted inhumanly. Such a treatment on their part towards 
the Indians whose sensitiveness and religious susceptibilities are well-known, 
cannot be tdo strongly condemned. The order to deport Indians even for 
trifling offences is far from being impartial or just. Besides, the rights of the 
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Indians there have been trampled upon. Unlimited power is given to the 
local Magistrates, while the right of appeal to the Bombay High Court against 
the decisions of the local Magistrates and the cherished privilege of being 
tried with the assistance of a Punch so long enjoyed by our countrymen 
there are taken away from them. This is not all. The Zanzibar authorities 
have passed other orders which are equally objectionable. We hope the 
Government of India and the Indian public will stoutly support the represen- 
tations made by the Zanzibar Indians to Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Secretary, before it is too late. The Indian public here ought to raise a 
sfrong protest against such strange conduct of the Zanzibar authorities, and 
ought not to rest till the grievances of our countrymen there are redressed. 
[The Kdthidwdar Samdchdr also vehemently protests against the orders of the 
Aanzibar authorities and urges the Indian public and the Government of 
India to back up the representation of the Indians in Zanzibar. The 
Kavser-i-Hind aiso makes similar remarks. | 


*17. Inthe course of a lengthy article on the Empire Day the Pars: 
ee writes :—“ Let us not be deceived by the troubles and 
The significance of the cares of the moment. Weare of one Empire and 
a ae toIndians. — our destiny is a great one. Family feuds are the 
arst (39), 22nd May, hitt Panett wat | at F hak a ' a 
Eng. cols. itterest, civil war is most cruel, but they are transi 
ent misunderstandings—passing clouds which give 
place to clearer day. What other power than the democracy which loves its 
king could free India from the shackles of custom, superstition and scholasti- 
cism? What country but India could supply a spiritual counterpoise to the 
restless materialism of the West? ‘Then let us not stint our praise of the 
Empire to which we belong, nor forget the birthday of the gentle Queen 
whose great heart, more powerful than the treaties of statesmen or the thun- 
ders of artillery, first joined hand to hand over half the world. ‘l'o us it is 
given to be standard-bearers not to principalities and powers but to all 
humanity, to be ‘not children or gods, but men in a world of men,’ of a 
broader outlook and a nobler uplook than those who, less fortunate than we, 
laid in the dark the foundations upon which we are to build our destiny.” 


18. Government in their reports always ascribe the appalling 
: death-rate in India to the insanitary habits of 
Poverty one of the the people and never believe that their poverty 
causes of the high death- j,jn any way responsible for it. Various diseases 
rate prevalent in India. : ae 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), ™Y: it is true, bring about the high death-rate, 
16th May. but the reason why people fall so easy a prey 
to them is that on account of general poverty and 
ill-feeding they have no sustaining power left in them to resist the attacks of 
pestilences. Improved sanitation may be able to effect a change for the 
better in the condition of the people, but Government officials should not 
deliberately ignore the poverty and starvation of the people. If Gov- 
ernment care to see eye to eye with the people, they will be easily convinced of 
their contention. In order, therefore, to check the ravages of disease and 
pestilence amongst the people, Government should lay down their policy of 
improving the sanitation of the country without levying any extra taxes on 
the already over-burdened rayat. A portion of the profits derived from coinage 
instead of going towards railway extension may with greater advantage be 
devoted to the sanitary requirements of the people which necessarily 
comprise prcper feeding. The present death-rate among the Indian people 
gives serious cause for anxiety, and we hope Government will not neglect 
their duty of examining the question in all its bearings. 


*19. “The subject of the treatment of political prisoners in India, 
though brought to the notice of the authorities in 


The treatment of politi- England several times inrecent times, has not 


cal prisoners in India. met with any serious notice, nof to speak of a 
-Mahratta (18), 22nd solution. Lord Morley’s attention was drawn to 
May. the question by specific reference to the case 


of Mr. Kolhatkar of Nagpur. Quite recently, 
_ while Indian affairs were being discussed in the House of Commons, Mr. Keir 
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idee «| . "is entitled to and receives better treatment. Of course, the Under 


 pttention to thé matter. He asked the Under Secretary 
in In & political prisoners are treated in a harsh manner as could 
from the: ease of Mr. Kolhatkar, while in England the political 
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Becretary in his reply evaded the matter altogether. But we believe it is 

tin 10 ee the matter be taken earnestly in hand in England and India......... 
We wish that this question of the treatment of political prisoners in India 
‘would attract the attention of our popular leaders. Will our new Councillors 
agitate on the matter in the reformed Councils ?” 


wall 
®. 


20. “Those who know Aravindo Ghose _ intimately know he is not a 
: coward. But his enemies in Calcutta would of course 
Comments on the dis- suppose that the disappearance and the warrant were 
winds Ghee of Babu Are- suspiciously simultaneous........... The Geneva theory 
Fade a (10) does not of course fit in: if Aravindo had gone mad, 
16th May. F ’ he could not have long remained in concealment; so 
the concealment is voluntary : and he is either gone 
to pray in the Himalayas or has given the police the slip. Ncw the last is 
impossible, so we have but the Himalayan theory to fall back UPOD...... «. : 
Aravindo himself had said that in the prison ‘God stood with a flute in hand 
_ under the tree and embraced him: oh the bliss of that moment!’ What can 
one say under such circumstances ?......... Suppose one day we hear of his 
corpse floating in the river. What will the worlddo? ‘The people, Extremist 
or Moderate, will shed a tear: the Government will sigh : the police wash their 
hands, and everything will come to an end. So Government had better let 
him alone. He has suffered enough. His vapourings will not make us 
disloyal.” : 


*21. “The recently published Resolution of the Government of India 
on.the working of Co-operative Credit Societies in 

Comments on the Re- this country testifies to the most satisfactory pro- 
solution of the Govern- gregs the co-operative movement has been making. 


<r a ge wl alr ams Fighitass The two main difficulties that have to be 

Credit Re Fheg P encountered in the matter of these credit societies 
Gujardti (31), 22nd re those of capital and proper supervision.......... | 

May, Eng. cols. In certain places central banks have been feeding 


the societies with capital. In the United Provinces ; 
co-operative banks have advanced loans to them and in Bengal a Union of | 
Societies has been formed for the purpose. In our own Presidency, as is 
well-known, the Honourable Sir Vithaldas and the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai 
‘ have prepared a scheme of a central bank for supplying the smaller socicties | 
with the capital they need. The scheme has been long hanging fire, but we are | 
now assured that it is under the serious consideration of Government and may 
soon be an accomplished fact. The difficulty in connection with capital will 
thus toa large extent be solved. But the one with respect to efficient 
supervision is not apparently so easy of solution. Various methods of 
supervising the work of the societies may be suggested. ‘he chief method 
now adopted is that of entrusting the duty of supervision to the large central 
societies, and Government feel doubtful whether this work may be left to local 
Officials with any prospect of success........... The potentialities of the co- 
operative principle are vast, and it may be utilised for the production and 
distribution of wealth with very beneficial results. Our industries and com- 
merce will gain immensely if the small savings of the lower classes of society 
are accumulated together and turned to productive purposes. Combination 
and organisation of particles make wonders, and as in other countries so in 
_ India, co-operation of small amounts cf capital, inconsiderable in themselves, 
can help to start new industries.” 


22. Intheir recently published Resolution on the working of the Co- 
| | operative Credit Societies in this country, the Gov- 
Bembay Samdehdr (67), ernment of India have justly expressed satisfaction 

1th May. - at the remarkable increase in the number of these 
societies during the year 1908-1909. During the 
“Yast two: years their number has doubled itself, and but for the want of efficient 
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supervision, would have gone up still higher. But a few years back it was 
véry difficult to attract people towards the movement, but it: is satisfactory to 
note now that.a section of them is being aftracted by it. The number of 
2 seeisties:is: bound fo imereasc in course of time and with their increase 
the sévkdr class. is bound gradually to disappear. Under these circumstances, 
anything that comes in the way of the establishment of a sufficient number of 
these societies and obstructs the freedom of their lending operations is likely 
to that extent to impede the agricultural industry and ultimately the general 
economic welfare of the country. Although the number of these societies hag 
risen to 184,000, it is to be regretted that their total capital is 83 lakhs only. 
It can easily be imagined how meagre this small sum is in pr8portion to the 
crores of Indian peasants. It is necessary, therefore, to encourage the people 
to subscribe to these societies so az, in course of time, to raise their capital to 
crores of rupees, and then only will the peasantry be liberated from the burden 
of high interests and will thus be enabled to elevate itself. The only way of 
making these societies successful is to liberally supply them with the necessary 
capital, and this work should be taken up by the public banks, as is being done 
in Burma and the United Provinces. Itis a pity there is no such facility in 
this Presidency, and: the Honourable Sir Vithaldds’ scheme of a Central 
Bank is still hanging fire. 


23. The Co-operative Credit Societies started in the country are 
Ceimieaiak dee wal showing hopeful signs of prosperity. These 
withdraw their aid from 2Cleties have been up till now supervised and aided 
the Co-operative Credit by Government and taking into consideration the 
Societies for some time to ignorance prevailing in the country, it is necessary 
come, that Government should continue to lend their 
Indu Prakash (123), 2Ist support to them for some time to come. Govern- 
May. ment have, however, signified their wish that the 
Societies should now be eatirely managed by the people themselves without 
looking to the Government for support. ‘T'he object of the Government that 
the people should learn to be self-reliant is, no doubt, very laudable, but they 
would do well to continue their support until the Societies have made 
substantial progress and until the people in general come to realise the advan- 
tages of such institutions. | 


24. ‘“‘The correspondence between the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai 

| Saimaldas and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale pub- 

Alleged unsatisfactory ished in the Times of India deserves wide publicity 
morreng of the Press and earnest attention from _ oe age and the 
ae ; : Government. Botk the onourable gentlemen 
18th May. siege tals deserve thanks of the public for bringing to light. 
a grievance which was naturally causing much 

irritation. It has become almost customary to demand security even if 
‘a formal change is to be in the declaration. Mr. Gokhale well points out 
that this is quite opposed to the original intention of Government who 
had yielded to the wishes of non-official members in this respect and especially 
exempted all the existing printing presses and papers from the responsibility 
of giving security unless they were found guilty, or, to use the words of the 
Act, ‘they offended’. Those who are connected with the journalistic and 
printing lines kno very well how often their formal declarations have to be 
changed through change in the address or in any technicality which the law 
requires to be intimated to Government. It is extremely inconvenient 
and annoying, therefore, that owners of printing presses and proprietors of 
papers should be required to give a security while before the Magistrate to 
notify such trivial changes. In this connection the attention of the autho- 
rities needa to be drawn also to the fact that instcad of demanding security 
from notorious and irresponsible men who come to make declaration for new 
presses and papers, Magistrates are seen to be demanding security from each 
- and every newspaper and printing press. We fear that Magistrates appear to 
hold that every man.is to be adjudged guilty till he has proved himself 
innocent instead of following the salutary maxim that a man is to be deemed 

- innocent till he is adjudged guilty. There is a third aspect to the question ‘to 


waen 


ninvent ‘maybe respectfully drawn. . It: is 
| Asstore ot ‘printing presses and papers to give 
podapenta deemed to have offended 
aby “iti is reeloabakea to Créate ‘a needless mystifying atmosphere 
1 a man to give security without specifying which way he has offended., 
believe that the required action will be taken now that light is thrown 
upon the question. Evils aforementioned relate more to the interpretation of 
the law than to the Act itself, and Government will no doubt ask the 
Magistrate to be more exact in the interpretation and not to be unduly severe. 
Otherwise thg fears of the opponents of the Press Act will be justified that 
honest journalism will be almost impossible under it.” 


25. “The hurry in which the new Press Act was passed is responsible 
for a doubt of considerable importance which has 
Indian Spectator (8), risen in connection with existing presses and news- 
21st May. papers. That doubt arose perhaps for the first time 
in Bombay, and the Magistrate’s decision was much 
discussed hereand in other presidencies. Sir Herbert Risley and Mr. Sinha 
had explained the Act to mean that in the case of existing presses and news- 
papers no security would be demanded until the press or the paper offended 
by printing or publishing matter of the prohibited kind. The Act says that the 
local Government may demand a security when the objectionable matter is 
printed by a press or by a paper ‘in respect of which a declaration was made 
after the commencement of the Act. From the wording of the Act itseems 
Clear that the benefit of the exemption from the retrospective effect of the Act 
is to be given to printers, rather than their presses, and to publishers, rather 
than to their newspapers; and the Magistrates cannot be blamed for so con- 
struing the Act even as a matter of commonsense, for it is not the types and 
the sheets that offend, but the persons.. The language used by the official 
members was less precise, and apparently at variance with that of the Act. 
The Privy Council disapproves of a court of law consulting the statement of 
objects and reasons and the speeches made in the Legislative Council for 
the interpretation of a statute. A Magistrate does not act as a judicial authority 
when he demands a security from a printer or publisher. Yet, as it is open to 
the parties to draw his attention to the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council, it does not seem to us to be a commendable procedure for his superiors 
in the executive Government to control a discretion which the Legislature has 
thought fit to vest in him. It cannot be an efficient Legislature which drafts 
laws conveying a meaning not intended by it, and looks up to the local Gov- 
ernments to set matters right by means of circulars. ‘The policy of the law 
must be clear from the statute itself. The statute is supposed to be drawn up 
with more care, and if is the product of larger number of minds than the 
speeches made in the Legislative Council or even the statement of objects and 
reasons. If the Legislature has bungled, it must rectify its errors as early 
as possible. If the Magistrates have demanded and obtained secu- 
rities contrary to the intention of tho Legislature, the Local Government may 
return the deposits when the law is altered. In the present case, however, 
these principles may perhaps be relaxed as the law was passed in a hurry.” 


26. ‘‘Weconfess, we do feel, that disguise it as you may, ordinary 
gentlemen cannot but feel that* to be called upon 

. Indu of Bombay (10), %0 give security does connote being legally regarded 
14th May; Indu Prakdsh -as likely to do criminal wrong........... That the 
" (123), 16th May. Act has defeated the declared intentions or rather 
assurances of Government is clear. Under these 

_ circumstances what is the right remedy to be striven for by Honourable 
_ Members like Mr. Gokhale who gave a reluctant consent to the Act? Not 
‘merely an executive order to Magistrates. We think their duty it is to move 
_ that the letter of the law itself be changed so as to bring it into conformity 
- with the assurances. And we think the change required in the name of 
' equity and good conscience is this. Old papers and presses must be 
ae .&bsolutely guarded against being under any circumstances called upon to 
ae “give security unless and until they have offended. As for new presses and 
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papers also security should be demandable only for ‘special reasons ’, such 
as there being something objectionable in the antecedents of the would-be 
conductors. Mr. Gokhale tells us that he and others gave their assent 
to this Act because the provision of an appeal to the High Court was. 
inserted as a concession. We have before pointed out that the conces- 
sion is of little value to those who care for reputation and prestige. It 
would be valuable only if the High Court decision comes first. But to 
ask for this in all cases would now be too much. However, cannot Govern- 
ment concede so much as to provide tnat in no cases should securities be 
forfeited in the first instance, where there has not been any previous offence 
at all on the part of the press or the publisher? If Mr. Gokhale and others, 
now that they have learnt wisdom of experience, muster courage to press 
for changes in the Press Act in at least one of the two directions we 
have mentioned, they will be making sufficient amends for the support 
they gave to the Act.” [The Indu Prakdsh makes similar remarks. | 


97. It would have been better if the Honourable Mr. Gokhale had 
published his explanation a few days earlier. We do 
Kesari (131),17th May. not still think that he was right in according his 
assent tc the Iress Act. The thoughtlessness of 
some Magistrates has led him to expiain his conduct and reveal the terms 
of the secret compromise. If, as Mr. Gokhale says, it was accepted that the 
new Press Act was not to be applied to the existing papers and presses, why 
are they being brought under it? Mr. Gokhale says that the attention of the 
Magistrates may not have been drawn to the speeches of the Honourable 
Mr. Sinha and the Statement of Objects and Reasons. We do not think that 
the Magistrates are ignorant of the proceedings in the imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil. Mr. Gokhale makes a distinction between the existing and the new presses 
and papers. But really speaking Government intend-to differentiate between 
ultra-loyalists, Loyalists, Moderates, Extremists and ultra-Extremists. Or at 
least the Magistrates who are using or rather misusing the discretion vested 
in them are led by the above prejudices. If we are correct in our 
supposition, we donot think it would have been of any use to draw the 
attention of the Magistrates to the speeches of Mr. Sinha and Sir Herbert 
Risley. It is the Judge rather than the legislutor who has to decide the 
object of law and interpret-it. It has been also decided by the High Court 
that the Statement of Objects and Reasons is quite irrelevant. Why was not the 
meaning made quite clear by the popular leaders by inserting an exception ? 
Whatever may have been the intention of the Legislature, a boorish Magistrate 
can acting under the Press Act harass the people lawfully. We hope the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale will request Government to issue circulars and 
if that be not possible bring forward an amendment to the Press Act in the 
Imperial Council. 


*28. ‘Our readers will remember that the Press Act was condemned not 
only by the general body of independent public 
: i opinion in India for the severe blow it dealt to the 
Mahratta (1%), +404 Jiberty of the Press, but also by the India Civil 
May. Rights Committee in England. ‘The sense of justice 
is growing among the people generally, and humanity 
is coming to feel more as a living and developing whole. It would be highly 
valuable to a Government to see how its actions are being viewed elsewhere. 
The Executive Committee of the International Peace and Arbitration Associa- 
tion says about the Press Act: ‘Attention was called to the extraordinary 
and arbitrary powers given to the authorities under this Act, and it was 
resolved that this committee protests against these as likely to cause embit- 
tered feelings in India, and possibly breaches of peace.’ This measure, 
besides having been condemned by the indigenous opinion of India, has been 
denounced by quite impartial and disinterested outside bodies like the Associ- 
ation named above. When civilised opinion, coming from an unsuspected 
and disinterested quarter, condemns a measure like the Press Act, ought not 
the Government to. feel it necessary to reconsider the question ?” | 
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MW iiaelabeatoe’ & ;dducnetion to exempt papers from giving’ 

» security, they have in many cases refused to use this : 

discretion. It is to be hoped that the correspondence ° 

| which has been going on between the Honourable ° 

Beate Mr. Gokhale. and. the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Sdmaldds will improve the 
is situation. Mr. Gokhale tells us that the Bombay Government intends to 
issue a circular to the Magistrates, asking. them to use their discretionary 
powers. for exempting respectable papers. This assurance is sure to be 
welcomed by the Press, for itis really objectionable that an Act intended to 
check seditious literature should work so as to harass respectable papers. 
We hope Government will properly safeguard the latter by issuing the circular 
alluded to by Mr..Gokhale. Instances have recently occurred in which 
purely non-political journals of long standing have been called on to give 
security. and have consequently stopped publication. [The Apakshapdt prays 
to Government to see that the innocent minor journals do not suffer along 
with the guilty.]| 
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30. “A Bengali youth having insulted an English lady by name 

Miss Sutherland wasconvicted and fined Rs. 20 by 

Alleged partiality in the Deputy Magistrate of Howra. The punishment 

cases between Europeans jg perfectly just and errs on the side of mercy, but it 

= indians. sets the mind thinking of awkward comparisons with 

pakshapdt (26), 14th , S ; 

May, Eng. cols. cases in which such accused was English and the 

" complainant a poor brown-faced Indian beauty. How 

many such cases have been treated severely remains for posterity to judge, 

and surely the past in this respect is not creditable to the high prestige of 
British justice which India so highly respects and admires.” 


31. If the rayats break the rules. of Government, they are punished. But 
. if the bureaucrats do so, their illegal practice itself 
ev gar oe gan becomes law after a time. If any one wishes to 
; ne esari (131), 17th Ma verify this statement, he can find easily exam- 
é ples in the working of the Abkari Department. We 
know from our recent experience that the bureaucrats openly defy the rules 
regarding the location of liquor-shops and that our grievances about them are 
not redressed. It is also a well known fact that despite the rule that liquor- 
shops should be closed at sunset, the bureaucrats set if aside and allowed a free 
sale of liquor after sunset for many years. The high-handedness of the bureau- 
crats in this respect has now been made lawful. Government maintain 
that the Abkari regulations of 1860 do not hold good in 1910 and put forward 
childisk and hollow reasons for so saying. But they themselves issue brand 
new editions of laws enacted in 1818 and 1827. Officials do not take into 
consideration the intention of Government that liquor-shops should not be 
located where people generally congregate. Sometimes they go further. In 
1890 the Bengal Government definitely ruled that no liquor-shop should be 
opened near a tea garden, where its presence was objected to by the proprietor 
or manager of such a garden. When the Rev. Mr. Anderson reminded the 
Bengal Government of this resolution, they replied that it could not be found 
- on the records. We have not heard of any punishment being inflicted on 
the official defaulters. It would not be surprising if people come to believe 
hereafter that the Abkari regulations are meant only fortherayats. Government 
hold that local option would lead to political evils and that castes which observe 
temperance would tyrannise over those that do not and that ‘freedom of 
drink * would be curtailed and refuse to grant local option to the people. 


32. One M. J. Shah of Hansot, district Broach, writing to the Bombay 
a Samdchdr complains against the system of assessing 

Alleged injustice in the the income tax in the taluka. He alleges that the 
aitek (conn) Tax business of granting loans to the agriculturists which | 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), formed the only occupation of the savkdrs in the ° 
20th May... tiluka has been greatly ruined owing to the opera-:- 


tion-ef -the- Deocan | Agzioulbesiote' ‘Relief-Act and: + 
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that consequently many firms and: persons who formerly paid the income tax 
are not now in a position to pay it. He requests the Collector and the Govern- 
nient to appoint a Commission to inquire into the matter. 


33. “ Nasik was last year the home of cholera and also the distributing 
source of the epidemic throughout the Presidency. 
Steps suggested to be The Bombay Chamber of Commerce called the 
taken on the outbreak of attention of the Government to the state of affairs 
et in a place of then prevailing and suggested several remedies or 
i S entat Review (18) rather preventives against the whole of the Presi- 
18th May. ’ dency being affected by an epidemic at Nasik or 
such other place of pilgrimage. While sympathis- 
ing with the Bombay Chamber in its commendable desire to check the 
spread of epidemics in future, we must say that one of the preventives pro- 
posed by it is thoroughly discreditable and is calculated to produce more evil 
than good. It is what is known as the quarantine remedy. This was tried, 
and that too to an excess, during the first years of plague when Govern- 
ment were obsessed by the idea that compulsory segregation was the sole pre- 
ventive against plague. The system became extremely unpopular and with 
reason too, for it was liable to be utilised for their own purposes by evil- 
intentioned men. People seemed to suffer many hardships and inconveni- 
ences from the petty tyranny and exacting natur3 of lower officials. It is, 
therefore, well that Government have refused to adopt this system in 
future. The other suggestions of the Chamber about special trains. and pro- 
hibition of pilgrimages to places declared to be affected are practical and 
Government have declared itself in favour of them, specially the former. Such 
special trains conveying passengers directly from Nasik to mofussil towns 
from which they hailed will allow no opportunity to them to break journey at 
Bombay and thus to spread an epidemic here. ‘I'he best preventive appears 
to us to be the prohibition of pilgrimages as soon as a place is declared to be 
affected. While other preventives would operate in checking the further spread 
of the epidemic, this remedy would protect thousands of ignorant persons 
who rush to places of pilgrimage without fully appreciating the dangers they 
court.” 


04, The practice recently introduced by Government of publishing 
authorised translations of their Resolutions and 

Delay in the publication Press Notesisindeed commendable. But we find that 
of the vernacular transla- gsych translations are generally issued long after the 
a0 of Government Press publication of the English originals. The delay 
eae Prakdsh (46) thus caused renders the labours’ spent over the 
16th May. ' translations almost useless. We would, therefore, 
like to suggest that steps may be taken either for 

the simultaneous publication of the Press Notes and their translations 
or for shortening the time as much as possible between the publication 


of the two. 


*35. ‘We invite the attention of the Government to the report in the 
daily papers of the 19th instant, of a Coroner’s 
inquest held on the body of a mason working in the 

Appeal to eplpaasnree | New Docks, whose death as found by the jury was 
to inquire into a reported «ane to tetanus following a wound unintentionally 
case of an ge > eye 2009 Nei 

inflicted by Mr. Moore (Port Trust Supervisor) © 

Pdrsi (89), 22nd May, ; ‘ 

Eng. cols. whose act did not amount to an offence punishable 
under the Penal Code.’ A perusal of the report 
suggests a miscarriage of justice and in the inter- 

ests of all concerned it is highly desirable that an inquiry should be | 

instituted by the Government and the facts placed fully before the — 
public. Until that is done, we think it right to withhold comment on 


this subject.” - 
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_ Alleged inconvenience 
~ + ‘caused to the public by 
the land between the two 
Bh meg J lines from Dadar 
ae to Matunga (Bombay) 
being reserved for railway 
purposes. 
Bombay East Indian 
(3), 7th May. 


pt Suggested inquiry into 
Ped the Nardyanganj train- 

‘ wrecking case. 

i) Mahrdatta (13), 22nd 
May. 
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into the matter ?”’ 


Comments on the sus- 
pension of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality. 

Indian Spectator (8), 
21st May. 
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, *37. “Some time in 1908 an attempt was made to wreck Sir Andrew 


Bomb case was being tried, it came out. that Birendra Kumar Ghose, Ulnaskar 
Dutt and others of the gang had made the attempt and not the poor coolies 
who were convicted. The Alipore prisoners confessed to the effect, and in his 
judgment in the Alipore case Sir Lawrence Jenkins recommended that 
Government might release the coolies. Accordingly, last’ week, the coolies 
who had been convicted and have served out part of their sentences for an 
offence committed by others, have been set at liberty by Sir Edward 
Baker. Now who is to be held responsible for the injustice done in imprison- 
ing the innocent coolies for an offence admitted and held to have been done 
by quite different persons? We believe Government are bound in all fairness 
to call upon the police to give their explanation. The censures passed in 
several cases by the judiciary on the police, e. g., Midnapur Bomb case, have 
brought to light their mysterious ways. The acquittal of the coolies in the 
present case only adds to the mystery. Will Government institute an inquiry 


38. “ The supersession of the Ahmedabad Municipality is a blow to lovers 


short of a misfortune to Bombay. We should like to know what the other side 
have to say in self-defence. But the Government of Sir George Clarke have 
apparently taken the step after long and patient deliberation, after giving this 
important municipality every chance of mending its ways, and after making 
due allowance probably for its difficulties. When the management of a 
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Railways. 


ae We find that the vast extent of land lying between the two rail-. 


way lines from Dadar to Matunga has been acquired 
for railway purposes. ‘The land is being pushingly 
reclaimed and what previously had been open fields 
will before long re-echo with the deafening roar of 
machinery, and the atmosphere will te contaminated 
with the smoke and grime of the Railway Workshop 
chimneys........... Already have complaints been 
heard that the cart and foot track leading from the 
Mahim Woods across the Matunga Station of the 


B. B. & C. I. Railway on to Matunga is to be closed, and in spite of comforting 
assurances that due provision has been made in the agreement with the Rail- 
way Company that the existing cart track is to be left open, we find that the 
reclaiming material has already gone on across the track ; and how carts and 
foot passengers are to go across from Mahim to Matunga without serious in- 
convenience is a mystery to us. We have no doubt that arrangements have 
been made to provide that the existing conveniences to carts and pedestrians 
will continue, but all this is still in the dim ‘ bye and bye’; the immediate 
question and one of vital importance is how are carts and men going to get 
across during the reclamation process? Are they to risk life and limb by 
performing acrobatic feats between the buffers of standing railway wagons and 
over heaps of reclaiming material or are flying machines to be provided ?”’ 


Fraser’s Special train at Narayangunj on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. Six coolies were arrested by the 
Police authorities as being implicated in the daring 
attempt; they were tried regularly in Court and were 
sentenced, one to transportation for life and five to 
imprisonmernts for along term. When the Alipore 


Municipalities. 


of local self-government. That the second largest 
Municipal Corporation in the Presidency, with a record 
such as was left behind by the late Mr. Ranchhodlal 
Chhotalal, should have gone back so far as to neces- 
sitate this step on the part of Government is little 
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self-governing public body tries the patience of our present Governor, 
its position may not unreasonably be taken as hopeless. The charges 
formulated against the Ahmedabad Municipality are indeed formidable in 
seriousness as well as in number, and we fear there is little hope of the 
more serious of these charges being met by the members. But we 
are slow to pronounce on the merits of what may be represented as a 
one-sided statement. We should like also to see the names of the 
members published. There must be amongst them some incorrigibles, 
deluding themselves with the belief that they can hoodwink public 
Opinion wish the subtlety of their law points or the sophistry ’of their 
arguments. ‘To them the Resolution under notice must have come 
as arude awakening. No Government, worthy of the name, could long 
tolerate faults and defaults such as have been enumerated in the Resolution. 
It is no pleasure to us to say that Ahmedabad is not the only municipality 
that has failed so grievously: there must be others in the country, that are 
equally badly managed. But Ahmedabad seems to have gone too far in its 
reckless disregard of the interest of the people. ‘The local officials may have 
judged them too harshly; they may have unduly interfered with their 
action. That they gave the municipality the long rope is obvious 
enough. But all this cannot justify white-washing the dark spots in their 
management, which have been exposed to public view. That officials some- 
times assume a dictatorial attitude cannot be pleaded as an excuse in the 
present instance for the accumulated wrong-doing which the Government 
Resolution dwells upon. We very much fear that India is progressing back- 
wards of late in matters of self-government. The handling of Municipal and 
even of University aftairs tends to show this. The non-official bureaucrat is 
outbidding the official bureaucrat whom he has learnt all too well to denounce 
as a@ thorn in the side of national progress. And the tax-payer and the 
students have to suffer between the two. Will this lead to the old tale of 
King Log and King Stork ?”’ 


*39. “The Government of Bombay have issued a lengthy Resolution 
Gujardti (31), 22nd setting forth the reasons which have led them to 
Ma a ipa gaa make use of their statutory powers and suspend the 
il ia Ahmedabad Municipality. In that Resolution the 
Governor in Council is pleased to declare the Ahmedabad Municipality to be 
incompetent and in default and to supersede it for one year. It appears from 
the Resolution that the Collector reported unfavourably upon the state of 
affairs of the Municipality and that the Commissioner, N. D., also did likewise. 
Those reports formed the basis of the heavy indictment that has been drawn 
up against the Municipality of the second city in this presidency. Twelve 
months ago the Kaira Municipality was suspended for reasons some of which 
were not well founded. But as its members have remained silent for one 
whole year, the authorities would of course be justified in saying that the 
reasons that were urged for the suspension of the Kaira Municipality were 
not open to any exception. ‘‘he reasons now advanced in the Government 
Resolution under notice form a formidable impeachment and if they cannot 
be successfully challenged by the members of the Ahmedabad Municipality, 
the public would be right in concluding that the action taken by the higher 
authorities was on the whole justified.......... We are no implicit believers 
at all times and under all circumstances in the accuracy of one-sided official 
reports, and although it may be readily presumed that the Bombay Govern- 
ment have verified the correctness of the charges that they have made against 
the Municipality, we still think it necessary to suspend our judgment for some 
FINE... .0eeeeee There are, however, two points which require a passing notice. 
The Resolution refers to acts of neglect and dilatoriness extending cver no less 
than three years. Why the authorities did not think it fit to intervene at an 
earlier stage is not quite comprehensible. Secondly, we cannot but think 
that if the Government had given the Municipality a strong, capable and 
energetic president, very probably it would not have met the fate that has now 
overtaken it to the humiliation of all the inhabitants of Ahmedabad.” 
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+ 40, “Reforms are heralded by repressions, and . re — inevitable 
ai | that a general extension of local self-government 
Saga aad 22nd May, should witness local spasmodic contractions. Indeed 

peas judging from the Government Resolution superseding 
the Ahmedabad Municipality, it is only surprising that the local set-back 
did not accompany the announcement of the general move forward 
made some time ago. Apparently Government waited until the sands 
had run out and the cup was full and things generally were at 
their last extremity, as they bring a fearful indictment against the 
Municipality in sixteen pithy paragraphs. Want of dignity, impotence, 
dilatoriness, muddling, shiftlessness, lack of interest, business incompetence, 
ignorance, recklessness, culpable neglect, public and private ‘graft’, 
callousness and obstinacy are the bases of these charges........... This, of 
course, is only the case for the prosecution ; there is no defence. Perhaps it 
is as well that there is not, for on the face of it an effective defence does not 
appear possible. Ahmedabad, one can only suppose, has given itself with too 
much undivided devotion to the task of making money. Its mill-owners a short 
time ago lectured Government on its failure to understand the city’s economic 
needs; factory inspectors have a lurid tale to tell, and the neglect to do any- 
thing but turn out yarn makes its mills the bugbear of the fire offices. ........ 
We trust that after a year’s probation Ahmedabad will take up the civilised 
man’s burden with a better determination to carry it than it has exhibited 
in the past.” 


*41, ‘The reasons adduced for suspending the Ahmedabad Municipality 
are so valid and pressing that it appears that the 
Rast Goftdr (41), 22nd_ orders for its disqualification seem to have been too 
May, Eng. cols. long protracted. If anything, it ought long ago to 
| have been divested of its powers and the residents of 
the city rescned from the dangers of such a slack and disgraceful municipal 
administration. The apostles of Swardj, we hope, will find in it a glow- 
ing illustration of the futility of their claims.......... On this side of 
India, Ahmedabad poses as one of its large and progressive cities and 
yet the disclosures that have been brought to light are so scandalous 
as to preclude too optimistic a view being taken of the general capacity of our 
people in the art of administration. The indictment against the Ahmedabad 
Municipality is in all conscience so serious that the orders for its suspension 
could not have been long delayed without exposing the health and comforts 
of its population to grave risks.......... Matters having reached an intolerable 
pass, Government have at last stamped their feet and decided to suspend the 
Municipality for a year, leaving the administration of the town during the 
period to a picked body of citizens who would work under the direct guidance 
of the Collector. When we consider the rotten state in which the superseded 
body has left every department of the Municipality, we are afraid that the 
period of one year would be found to be too short to restore them all to order 
and method. Anyhow the proceedings will teach the citizens of Ahmedabad 
an object-lesson, and when they resume their duties they would return to 
them with a due sense of their civic responsibilities.” 


42. It is indeed depiorable that the Bombay Government which has 
ever been inspired with a sincere desire to enlarge 

Bombay Samdchdr (67), the privileges of local self-government enjoyed by 
18th May; Jdm-e-Jam- the Indians should have been called upon to suspend 
shed (35), 17th May; the Municipality of Ahmedabad for a period of 
Akhbdr-e-Soudigar (25), one year, on account of its mal-administration, mis- 
9th May; Deshi Mitra management of civic affairs and abuse of power. 
(90), 19th May; Political When it is declared by Government that they have 
Bhomiyo (84), 20th May ; : y | eney é 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), been forced to take this step much against their 
20th May. ~ will not only in the interests of the people of 
oo - Ahmedabad, but for the well-being and safe-guarding 
of the inestimable boon of local self-government, our regret becomes all the 
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keener. However, the solicitude of Government to take the public into their 
confidence by placing before them the regrettable details which have driven 
them to the course they have adopted makes us regard their action as neither 
hasty nor arbitrary. A careful perusal of the lengthy Press Note detailing 
the most unbusinesslike methods resorted to by the Corporation of Ah- 
medabad in the disposal of civic affairs forces an admission from us that 
it has fully deserved its present fate. The Government decision is of a 
temperate character, and we think no one will hesitate to regard it to be 
in the interest of local self-government rather than as trampling it under 
foot. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—No doubt the order of Government 
would be received with regret throughout Gujarat; but we are sure that 
any dispassionate critic who carefully goes through the Press Note on the 
subject cannot but come to the conclusion that the authorities have 
exhibited the utmost patience in the matter and that they had substantial 
grounds to take the step. Noone sympathises with the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality in the fate it has brought upon itself. We trust this will afford 
an object-lesson to all mofussil municipalities and stimulate them _ to 
conduct their business in a manner creditable to themselves and profitable 
to the people. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar regards the suspension of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality as a stigma upon the business capacity of the people 
at Ahmedabad. The Deshi Mitra makes similar remarks. The Political 
Bhomiyo considers it a blessing that the civic affairs of Ahmedabad should 
have passed into the hands of Government. The Dnydén Prakash writes :— 
It is really to be regretted that the Ahmedabad Municipality should have 
been suspended ata time when the rights of local self-government are being 
extended everywhere. A long indictment setting forth instances of in- 
competence and abuse of power has been drawn up by Government against 
the Municipality and the suspension seems to be justified to some extent. 
We wish, however, that Government had given the Municipality a warning 
and given it a chance of mending its ways before taking the final step they 
have now taken. | 


43. There can be no doubt that the Mandvi Ward election affair is a 
very regrettable one. An equally regrettable inci- 
Comments on ithe action dent occurred atthe Corporation which cannot 
of the Bombay Corporation be too strongly condemned. Under the Municipal 
In| connection with the Act the Corporation can order a fresh election or 
Mandvi Ward elections. : . 
Gujardti (31), 15th May. proceed to elect members for a particular Ward, 
if the election of any one is declared null and 
void. But this right has to be exercised under exceptional circumstances. 
The Corporation has as it were deprived the Mandvi Ward of its right to 
return representatives by nominating two on their own account. The 
Honourable Messrs, Ibrahim and Munmohandas and Mr. Baptista deserve 
credit for having fought on behalf of the Mandvi Ward. Sir Jamshedji Jeejee- 
bhoy and Dr. Rajabali have been nominated by the Corporation. May we ask 
in what practical way has Sir Jamshedji evinced an interest in the walfare 
of the Mandvi Ward? Doeshe know anything of the filthy state of the 
Mandvi lanes and the hardships of the rate-payers? The election incident 
was an ordinary one and should have been treated as such by the Corpor- 
ation. Granting that the incident was not of an ordinary nature would if 
not have been better if som? old member of the Corporation who had sat for 
the Ward in past years had been nominated ? The Corporation has encroach- 
ed upon the right of a ward and what is worse the people’s representatives 
have acquiesced in its decision. 


Native States. 


44, “It is reported that the Maharaja of Patiala has laid under a 
ban 43 newspapers published in British India 
prohibiting their introduction within his territories, 

Comments on the ‘his is ona par with the Mahardja’s wholesale con- 
prohibition — . ae demnation of the Arya Samaj. If the British 
haan” Peabdeh “ Government who is the chief party concerned 

ya Prakash (A3), , : 
14th May, Eng. cols. | tolerates the existence of the proscribed papers, is 
there any reason why a feudatory Chief should show 


greater irritation? The Maharaja can hardly be 


the: preservatior ot the peace and order within the country 

over! ment; and his action lays him open to the charge of 
Ja march. on his. brother Princes in the race of loyalty. 
moet ome of the prints condemned by the Maharaja are no doubt habitually 
~ written Pag a ad taste, but'so long as they keep within the law—a law which 
Sas eae Hides 4 © tui doen considerably. strengthened within late years—it is not doing strict 
; a oy a _ justice either: to’ the conductors or the readers of the journals to stop their 
2 - @irculation summarily. Unless the Maharaja frankly undertakes to do the 
—. \ thinking of his liege subjects: it is difficult to see what possible good can be 
achieved’ by such hasty ordinances, which affect to stifle thought in a 
“emall-corner of the continent.” 


ay: +0) r nn, I 

Bes | Ds 45. The Judicial machinery of the Kolhapur State badly requires to be 
oe | ag overhauled. There are at present thirty-six Magis- 
Adverse comments on trates, including six Honorary ones and still the work 
= aye gy or ea is done most perfunctorily. The Magistrates at 
State, P times disclose a woeful lack of legal knowledge, and 
Pragati (143), 18th May.. 1t would not be an exaggeration to say that some of 
them do not deserve to occupy their present posts. 
There is no programme laid down for Magisterial tours and parties have 
a unnecessarily to undergo a deal of trouble and inconvenience. The need 
e of circuit Magistrates is, therefore, badly felt. Morcover, no supervision seems 
. to be exercised on the subordinate officials and unless a strong hand is placed 

at the head of affairs things might go from bad to worse. 


46. The Cutch Kesari deplores the fact that the Cutch State harbours 
corrupt officers, and poinis to the case of one Namo- 

Alleged corruption in yjmidn, an illiterate, corrupt and tyrannical under- 

. ag te State. ling. being appointed a Fouzddr. Proceeding the 
utch Kesari (70), 19th ' ' 

May. paper says:—By his corrupt practices this man 

owns property worth lakhs of rupees. His monthly 

expense equals his salary for a whole year. Some two months back 

the house of a rich merchant by name Velji Vanka Kothari was searched. 

The search was carried on at the dinner hour. The people of the house were 

+ ordered to leave it; the house itself was tocked and Velji sent to the lock-up. 
Z| The next day everything i in the house including clothes and gold ornaments 
. were taken possession of. Simultaneously the Fouzdar seized the property of 
one Jetha Pujari. Through his agents the Fouzdar negotiated for large 

bribes. Velji cial Jetha were enlarged on bail by the higher authorities. 
Under which Act the Fouzdar kept both these individuals in prison for a 

is month we do not know. The subjects of the State are entitled to an ex- 
; planation. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental! Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th May 1910. 
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Native States— 
Idar: Alleged oppression in— State . ‘ ' ' , eee 52 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


; 


Qu 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1910.) 


an s ; 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. oa 
Evocnn. © 
Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... oe] Weekly... .»-| Charles Palmer. | ose 
Argus eee oce «| Do. eee soe} Do, ece ...| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 one 


Bombay East Indian ....!|_ Do. wee eeof Do. oe »-| 0. 0. de Abrao; Portugnese; 44 ... eee 


~~ © we 


500 

800 

Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona a «| Daily one ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... sii 600 
can Herald. 3 

000 


5 | East and West... ...| Bombay ... »»-| Monthly ... .../ Behramji Merwaénji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdérsi;| 1, 


55. | \ 
6 | Elphinstonian .... occ] §=DO0. $00 ---| Quarterly ... ...| rrof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... oe 


~~" 


| Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. so «| Weekly... ...| KAmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 


@ 


‘Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ae oe we _—ee| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéari, J. P. ; Pérsi; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 


9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. oe -+-| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
10 | Indu of Bombay ... occ] Do. cee eee} Daily ove vie otocce ose 
11 | Karachi Chronicle .--| Karachi... --| Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


12 | Kéthiawar Times ... ---| Rajkot... -++| Daily , oo ...| damnddés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


13 | Mahratta see eve} POON sae --| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé-;| 1,000. 
wan Brahman). 


14 | Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ... e+} Daily ove .--| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 


15 ee Review ... oe] DO. se ---| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 |, TOO 


16 | Phenix ... se | Karachi... -+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| daftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
| 


17 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona she ee+| Daily obs ...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 “we sain 400 
and Military Gazette. yy 


18 | Purity Servant ... ..-| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... .-.| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 


19 | Railway Times ... w-| Do. ees Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. eee --+| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ... in one 
Magazine. 


21 | Sind Gazette... ---| Karachi... ++! Daily ees ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Kuropean ; 44... eee 500 


22 | Sind Journal ose .--| Hyderabad e-| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 


23 | Sind Times + ove} Karachi... —...| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


24 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... --+| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... vai 400 | We 
Quarterly. 


AnGLo-GusJARa’TI. 
25 | Akhbaér-e-Soudagar e| Bombay ... «| Daily see —_ ee| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 


26 | Apakshapét -»-) Surat one --+| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 


27 | A'rya Prakish ... «| Bombay .. | Do, ves wae] Maganl4l Réjarém Vyd4s; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
28 | Broach Mitra —s as. | Broach —... «| Do, oun ...| Trikamldl Harindth Thdkor ; Hindu (Bréh-| 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; '25. 
; 99 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad e+} Do. sak ...| Narotamdas Prénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu! 1,000 
; (Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 


80 | Deshi Mitr’ ae ee we east Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shriwak Ba-| ; 1,406 
: | | nia) ; 37. : , e 
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Ichchhérém Surajr4m Desdéi; Hindu (Surtij 8,500 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ove 700 


Dee uh De (fj | Somdldt Mangaldés fish; Hindu (Mesri] 2,900 
| Bania); 31. 


ses +--| Bombay... es| Do, eee ...| Darjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Pérsi; 50... 800 


et ee we wee) Daily =... _~——=«y.. | Pirozshdh Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 
84. 


34 

85 

86 |Kaiseri-Hind ...  ...| Do. sess wee] Weekly... ~— gs. | Fr&mji Céwasji Mehta; Pérsi; 60...  ...| 2,000 
87 | Kathidwir News .. .../Rdjkot  ... s.. Do. vee == oe JMshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 .. «| 200 
88 | Kéthidwir Times... ...| Do. sess eas} Bi-weekly .... _...| Jammddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| * 600 
89 | Pirsi ...  ...  ...|Bombay-...  «..| Weekly... __ ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
40 


Praja Bandhu .. ..-| Ahmedabad soot | 0. ove ...| dagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Braéh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 


41 | Rdst Goftar Sed ...| Bombay ... wt Be. eae ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


42 | Saénj Vartamén ...  ...| ~Do. << . ee .. . «| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gdndhi;) 4,200 
Parsi ; 43. 


43 | Shri Saydji Vijay... ...| Baroda... «| Weekly ... ...| Maénekl4l Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);; 4,200 
29. 


ae 44|Suryt Prakish ..., «(Surat ... «| Do. ... _«..| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ie AnGto-Manra’Tat. | ' 
Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 

45 | Dnyénodayh .......|\Bombay ... ...| Weekly... .| Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48— ... ... «| 660 
Rev. Tukardm ; 55 } 


ves . 46) Dnyén Prakésh ... ...) Poona ... _ ...| Daily s+ eee} (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu; 2,500 
oS (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


47 | Dny4n Prakdsh ... ...| Do. aaa, ee Do. do. sos} .. 2,700 


48 | Indu of Bombuy ... ---| Bombay ... in a a ...| Damodar Ganesh Paddhye; Hindu; 2,000 


(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
| : 49 |}Indu Prakésh ...  ...|Bombay ... _ ...| Daily © e|Indu Prakd4sh Joint Stock Company), 1,500 
qe ) Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
| ae Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Fr, esis 50 | Subodh Patrika ... ---| Poona ove ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
4 , Se wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


He | Anaio-PorTUGUESE. 
} ire ne le te ep al Weekly”... eh de O. FP. D'Bedas | Goanese: 40. eel 1,000 


52 | O Anglo-Lusitdno... ...} Do. eet a ws «ss| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50, 


™iOGeme .... «wd, De. ae eS -- oe.| B. P. Fermandes ; Goanese; 25 ...  ...| + 1,000 
f Bs | : ' _ Anero-Sixpr. 
4 a Bees, 54 Al-Haq .. bes ---| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; andj 1,500 
a Muhammadans. 

ae 55 | Ldrkdna Gazette... _...| Larkdna (Sind) ...| Do. +>  ev»| Premchand Isardas Bijlani; Hindu (Amil) ;} 500 
3 ee Me 24. 
a | +86 |Muséfir ... ...  ...|Kardchi (Sind) ...) Do. ... «| Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ...| 1,900 

os. | ‘57 | Sind Patrika ce .».| Lark4na (Sind) ...) Do. ose ...| Deosing Shdémsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 
ss 68 /Sindhi_... see .--| Sukkur (Sind) ...}| Do, ove ...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) eee .-| 1,000 


Bek 59 Sookhree eee eee eee Karachi (Sind) eee Do. eee eee Jamatmal Lalchand > 37 eee tee 


~~“ 0 | Andhra Patrika.... ...) Bombay ... ...| Weekly Réchinite Moyes Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 


wes ee] Weekly’ «0. se] D&hySbh4i Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
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Name of Publication. | Where Published. . Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM, 
62 A Luz eee eee eee Bombay eee ; eee Weekly 2 i R, Noronha ° Portuguese > 85 eee eee 1,200 
GusaRa’'TI, 
, 63 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... ..-| Bombay... eos} Daily cee ...| Kazi Isméil KAzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. | : 
64 | Amrit Mani eee .| Rajkot -+-| Quarterly .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
65 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda 2..| Weekly .|Javerbh4i Daéddbhdi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
66 | Bharat Jivan o00 »»-| Bombay... ..-| Monthly .| Dayabh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu! 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bombay Samachar eof §=DO. see .| Daily oe ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
68 | Broach Samachar -| Broach ..»| Weekly ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 400 | 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly ...| Jdivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa| 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
70 | Cutch-Kesari .-| Bombay ooo] Weekly .| Damji Ravji Shih : Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
71 | Din Mani... .»-| Broach sat ©DO. - 7 Nathalal ‘Rangildds (Bania) ove ose 200 
72 |Garjana ... see} Ahmedabad ve eet .| Shankerla4l Nathjibh4i; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34, 
73 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. - »«-| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa —— 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette .| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ove .».| [brahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail ; 30 ; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Kaira Times -| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. oe ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
{ 28. 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. ove a Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
77 | Kaéthidw4r and Mahij Sddra ol es eee ove Mr otilal Chhotél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Bréhman) ; 45. 
78 | Kathidwdr Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. on .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
79 | Khabardar eee .| Bombay Do. - ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 | Lohana Samachar »-| Anmedabad veal arOe eve ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 30 520 
81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji 7 de Minocheher-} 1,000 
Hom}ji, B.A. ; Parsi ; i 
82 | Navsari Patrika | Navsari... ...| Weekly .| Harivallabhd4s Prinvallabhaés Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 
83 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. sot EO ...| Rustamji Jansen Punter : Parsi ; 60 800 
* §84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. :..| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra o0e .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar .| Surat ..| Weekly »..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 475 
87 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad Do. = ...| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shriméli 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Samalochak .-| Bombay... ee.| 2 ri-Monthly .| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43 
89 | Satsang .| Surat .| Weekly .. Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,900 
90 | Satya Vakta .-| Bombay .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas; Hindu (Das 550 
m : , Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
91 | Shakti in eos} Surat -| Weekly .. ...| ManvantrAi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
92 Sourdshtra eee eee Amreli eee eee Do. ee e . eee0e08 eee 
93 | Surat Akhbar .... .| Baroda  ... ooeof DO. ose .»-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 oes 800 
94 | Swadesk Mitr’... ...| Karachi... sect « B00. _ | Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
95 | Udbodhan... ia ---| Ahmedabad .| Monthly ... ; Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
Bania) ; 22. 
96 | Vasant . ... ee oes Do. Do. se ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpl. 
97 | Bhérat... re .-| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly... .»-|Gaurishankar} Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
30. 
98 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Do WEA te a “a Biharilal; Hindu @Bajpai Bréhmin) ; ‘| 6,200 
-} char. 40 
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Loka Bandhu 4.. 
Rasik Ranjini_... 


Mana’tHI, 
Arya Vaibhav... 
A‘rydvart ... eee 


BhAla eee occ 
| Bhagwa Jhenda ... 


Bharat Mata see 
Belgaum Samachar 


Ohandrakint ... 
Chandrodays ... 


OChikitsak ... ove 
Chitramaya Jagat 

Deshkalvartman ... 
Dharma ... _ 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu ccc 
Dny4n Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar ase 


Indu Prakash ... 
Itihds Sangraha ... 


Jagadddarsh ees 
Jagad Vritt ben 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


...| Chiplun 


giri). 


...| Belgaum ... oes 
ees) Poona -_" Pr 


»»-| randol ... at 


Wai (Satara) so 


...| Dhérwar ... Pe 
..| Bombay ... san 
..| Poona ne a 


..., Kolhapur ... san 


...| Bombay ... i 
beens eae ic 
| tiie an 


Bombay ... ies 


...-, Poona Ace = 


.--| Bombay ... ‘iin 


+».| Poona por dacs 


desk). 


desh). 


Rane. vA SOTO Fivet © 


(Ratné- 


Sholapur ... ... 


Do, eee oe 


Pérola (East Khin- 


ee eee Do. eee 

eas ete Do. eee 

Do. see eee Do. eee 

..| Gadag (Dhérwér)...| Do. =... 

Jalgaon... o-.| Weekly ave 

Dhulia (West Khin-} Do, ... 

desh). 

Ratnagiri ... sce] D0. ove 
Poona eve ...| Published 
month. 

sd WaAi (Satara) ...| Monthly ... 

...| Islampur ... ...| Fortnightly 

...| Belgaum ... Weekly = as. 


Chikodi (Belgaum) : Do. we 


Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... 


Do. oe 
Monthly ... 
rWeekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. ov 
Daily ote 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Do. ove 
Fortnightly 


Bi Ealte, 


.| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi 


Shankrapa Gudiyadppa Basrimara; Hindu 


Devang) ; 40. . 
Mutélik Desai; Hindu' 

(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 

K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth oo 

man); 25. 


ap Sos R. Mannar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
; 42, 

Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 
(Vaishnav Brahman), 


Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu! 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. | 
Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja’ 
BrAhinan) ; 44. ) 

| 
| 
Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50. | 
Damodar Laxman Upésani ; stindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; | 
- | 

Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. . 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu caus 
paéwan Brdhman) ; 27. | 


Brahman) ; 20. 
Hari Bhikaéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brédh-! 
man); 44. : 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Sadadshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 385. 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; 
Brdhman) ; 46. , 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 
man) ; 33. 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. Vin v3 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50, 

Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40, 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordon & Oo. 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 51. 

Natesh Appdji ‘Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34, 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Krishnaji Prabhdkar KhAadilkar, 


B.A. : 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36, | 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
| (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishra Updsani; 


Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada About 


0 HEY: 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


135 
1386 
187 
138 
139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 
145 
146 


147 
148 
149 


150 
151 
152 
153 


154 
155 
156 
157 


158 
159 
160 
161 


162 


163 
164 


165 
166 


467 


Mahérdshtr’ Vritt 
Moda Vritt eve 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu sec 
Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitr’ 


Prabhat 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati 

Prakash 

Pratod sae ose 
Pudhari 


Radshtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya oce 
Samalochak 


Saty’ Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya =... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sitaraye Hind 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... rom 
Sumant 
Vichéri... sere 
Vijayee Mahraita 


Vinod nea eee 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... ie 


Vydpari... ove 


Warkari ... ose 


| Satéra a... ove 
-| Wai (Satara) ove 
‘Bombay ... od 
-| Poona 

-| Nasik eve eee 


-| Pandharpur (Sholé- 


pur). 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh 


). 
--| Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 


desh). 


-| Kolhapur ... 
-| Satara 
-} Islampur 


-| Baroda 


-| Poona 


Do. 


-| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


-| Ratnagiri ... 


-| Sholapur 


Do. 


-| Bombay 


Do. 


-| Satara 


Do. 
Do. 


-| Pen (Koldba) “<7 
-| Poona 
---| Kardd (Satara) 


-| Kérwar (Kanara) ... 


-| Kolhapur ... ioe 


Belgaum ... 


-|Bombay ... pe 
-| Wai (Satara) 
-| Poona eee oe. 


.| Pandbarpur (Sholé- 


pur). 


.| Ramchandra Balwant saanet, Hindu (Maré- 
.«.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakhdrdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.. Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Bhéu Babaéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar 

.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak- 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
1S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 
.| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kd4mathi) ; 50 

..|\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


...| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
.| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 


.| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


.| Néra4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4- 
.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


Thrice a month ...} Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; MHindu 


.| Fortnightly .| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 


.| (1). Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Ndna Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| — 


Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Janérdan  Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu} 
(Séraswat Brahman) ; 32, 


tha) ; 24, 

Brahman) ; 29. 

Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Brahman) ; 44. 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhadda Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Jain); age 45. 
pawan Brahman) ; 33 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


man); 30: 


Brahman) 30. 


Brahman) ; 27. 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 
madan ; 45. 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarm; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). 


pawan Brdhman) ; 40. ° 


man) ; 42. 


Braéhman) ; 35, é 
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>; te eee Weekly eee eeel. 
, 


Bombay .... ...| Weekly... ...| Apapa Sharm Rishivadekar ie Sig Cae 


vs vse} Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


+>  es»| L&rkhana (Sind) ...| Do. .»  es| Hakim Dhatamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 


172 | Prabhat ... ... _...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 
178 | Sind Sudhér w+ ese} Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


Bee 174 | Sind Kesari sa .»-| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. a ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 : 


Urpwv. ‘ 


175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
, Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbér «| Do, eee ose} Daily eee .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
/ | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
| GusaRa TI AND Hinp1. 
oo, | 177 | Jain vs ase wee] Bombay... —..| Weekly... _—-...| Bhagubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 
ee | | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
MO 1 Tele Mitre wre. seehy Dei. cee... ove) Momtthly ooo ove] Sibel Prenshd Tain so ge, ove, ove} 1,000 
Mana’THI AND Ka’NARESE . | 
' 179 | Chandrika ... a eee} Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| Brdhman) ; 35. 
ae Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers hve been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. | 
; B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
, _. _* gibove list is printed in brackets Pd the name. nif 
©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


a List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A or a@) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (AH = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


hall 


eas | been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ih | | in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
3A} Commercial Gazette | Sukkur... Weekly _... os eocees _. 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
53a} Aina oe sai .»»| Hyderabad ee] Weekly — aes ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. eee 
MARATHI, 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat »+-| Poona eee | Monthly + .».| Ramchandra Vasudey Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
1354) Masik Manoranjan »-| Bombay... ace} «=: D0». 008 ---| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud) 65,500 
Saraswat); 37. 
1504; Shetkari ... rr ...| Ahmednagar ooo| Weekly ae .+-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 200 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. | 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28, 
1604] Vaishya Mdsik ... .e| Bombay ane .»»| Monthly .., bike fench 
URDU. mm 
1754] Mufide-Rozgar _... soe! Bombay ... «| Weekly... eee ceveee or 


N 
N 


o, 48, is a daily. 


o. 49, does not exisf. 
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No. 62, the editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35, 
Nos. 73, 74, 90, 97, 100, 127, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 
The circulation of No. 182 is 500. 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A. ; Hindu (Karada Brahmin); 50. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


*1, “The King-Emperor’s Message to India isan extremely felicitous 


Th 1M to production........., He expresses his heartfelt thanks 
the cre es ag for the touching and abundant manifestation of 


Peoples of India. sympathy, loyalty and personal attachment to the 
Indian Social Reformer wearers of the sovereign crown, which had been 
(7), 29th May. _evoked by the death of his honoured father......... 


The paragraph, referring to His Majesty’s tour in India five years ago, is a 
perfect combination of sincsrity and fine feeling. Hvery phrase and sentence 
tells that His Majesty during his twenty weeks’ sojourn had obtained a 
thorough insight into the inspirations of the Indian ;mind. His Majesty, 
therefore, firmly confides in the dutiful and active co-operation of the 
Princes and people of India in the high and arduous tasks that lie before him 
and counts upon thoir ready response to the earnest sympathy with the well- 
being of India that must ever be the inspiration of his rule. India knows 
how to respond to such a frank and generous appeal.’’ 


*2. “ King George’s message to his Indian subjects comes close upon King 
Edward's Proclamation and follows still closer the 
Pdrsi (39), 29th May, introduction of important reforms into the constitu- 
Eng. cols. tion of the Indian Government. It was impossible, 
therefore, that it should foreshadow any change, but 
from what we know of the King and of his former utterances, we know 
that his promise to abide by the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial 
rule expressed in the Charters of 1858 and 1908 is no empty form....... 
While the King is the most sympathetic sovereign, he lets it be understood 
that he looks for reciprocity. King Edward was not backward to speak his 
mind on the subject of the apathy of many who knew better in co-operation 
against plague, and such out-spokenness is still more characteristic of King 
George. But we know that whatever he may say in the future in praise or in 
blame will also be spoken in love, and though he has assured us that the 
affectionate memories of his Indian tour can never be dimmed by time, yet 
we are glad that that tour was so recent and that he comes to his throne 
with the memory of Indian loyalty and affection fresh in his mind.” | 


8. The Message addressed by His Majesty King George V to the 
‘Princes and the Peoples of India’ is an additional 

*Bombay Samachar (67), charter to India, for which we tender our hearty 
30th ig ae ts ot thanks. His Majesty has graciously declared that 
start (42) a6 May. the Proclamations of Queen Victoria and of King 
| _ Edward were charters embodying the spirit of the 
British rule in India and that he will faithfully abide by that spirit. He has 
rightly diagnosed the main cause of popular discontent, and his declaration to 
remedy it will stamp deep into the heart of the public the feeling of love 
towards the British Government. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed comments appreciatively 


on the Message and writes ;—India thanks His Majesty for the sympathy 


displayed by him through his Message, and hopes that His Majesty will send. 


to India a Viceroy capable of carrying out the policy outlined in it. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn writes similarly and suggests that in view of the auspicious 
occasion some political prisomers should be released, especially as the situa- 
tion has improved. In its opinion such a step would have a very soothing 
and deep influence on the public.} 3 


4. ‘“ Both their Majesties the King and the Queen are beginning their 
ipa og gel most auspicious circumstances, and 

. having bad the unigue opportunity of but lately 

PRs egret = rae coming into persona] touch with the various races of 
Majesty George V. their world-wide Empire, their success therein is 
Guwardti Punch (33), quite certain. The noble and generous expressions 
22nd May, Eng. cols.; of His Majesty’s Proclamation that were the 
Surya Prakdsh (44), 21st heralds of a new reign came with an indica- 
May, Eng. cols, tion of a sweet, softening and yet patieni and 
firm dawn of our ruler’s life. The hope expressed 
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in the footsteps of his departed father did not fail to awaken 
and saddening echoes in our hearts, but.with them rose also a 
e and clear that set forth before it a high ideal of duty and 


, a. ae 


anhood and associated the noblest inspirations of the wife and the 


Queen in the good governing of the great inheritance. England was so long 


ening ead @ woman, that the Indian mind, always spiritual, can hardly 
dissociate the Throne from a woman’s influence during the sovereignty of 
even Emperors. Fortunately the Queen-mother, Empress Alexandra, was 
to us a worthy representative of the womanly instincts of Queen Victoria, 
and we are trustful that in Empress Mary we shall find more and more 
vivified the best spirit of them both. India, we are sure, will love the new 
King and Queen for the sake of Queen Victoria, the late King-Emperor, the 
present Mother Empress and above all, for their own dear sakes. May God 
bless them and grant unto them long life, peace and prosperity!” [The Surya 
Prakdsh writes :—‘‘ The King never dies and truly our ‘ Sovereign Lord the 
King’ appears to have undergone no change except in his name. Even 
during the first few days of his reign His Gracious Majesty has evinced the 
same solicitude for the well-being of his subjects, the same loving forethought 
for the convenience of others, as were ever displayed by his eminent father...... 
‘ The prosperity and happiness of my Indian Empire’, His Majesty is pleased 
to say, ‘ will always be to me of the highest interest and concern as they were 
to the late King-Emperor and to the Queen-Empress before him.’ Noble 
words truly which ought to be ever engraven on every Indian heart. 
The loyalty of the Princes and people of India to the British Throne is one 
of the most unique spectacles the world has ever seen, and the British Royal 
family seem gifted with the art of attracting the love and devotion of the 
multitudinous races living under the shadow of the British’ Throne. As our 
Muhammadan brethren would say ‘ May that shadow never grow less!’ ’’] 


9. The Praja Bandhu while reviewing at length the mot of 

; His Majesty King George V, as Prince of Wales, 
oond May.” “> observes that His Majesty’s speech at the Guildhall, 
on his return from the visit to India, clearly shows 

how much His Majesty, like the late Queen Victoria and the late King 
Edward sympathises with the Indians. The wish expressed by His Majesty 
in his recent Proclamation to his subjects, to follow in the footsteps of 
His late Majesty, makes us hopeful that he will fulfil the hopes expressed 
by the latter in his speech at the opening of the Parliament in 
1906 about granting free institutions to every part of his dominions. As 
declared by him in the Proclamation, His Majesty understands the great 
responsibilities lying on his shoulders, and there is every probability that 
his reign will prove beneficial to his subjects. Besides, His Majesty's 
independent nature is in perfect harmony with the above wish of His late 
Majesty. ‘The superstitious fears entertained by some, because of the names, 
George and Mary, chosen by Their Majesties, are groundless especially when 


the king is such an accomplished student of politics and promises to follow 
in the footsteps of his father. 


6. “The public meeting held on 12th May 1910 in Surat under the 

.. presidency of Mr. F. G. H. Anderson, unmistakably 

Pe eg 7 hee! et testified to the universal sorrow the death of His 
meeting for expressing Majesty King Edward had evoked in all classes of 
sorrow at the demise of. his numerous Indian subjects, and the resolutions 
His Majesty King Edward passed at the meeting bore an indication of this 
Vil. | it Mj | city’s desire to participate in an humble way in 
conte En ee (32), common with the rest of the great Indian Empire in 
oe oe the grief that had so suddenly overtaken Great 
Britain by the death of one of the greatest and most powerful of monarchs 
that ever held sway over the Empire. Mr. Anderson’s address was 
taken up with a rather long examination of British rule in India, 
and while there cannot possibly be two opinions as to the immense 
benefits which Britain’s rule of India had ensured to its people, 
we fail fo observe the appropriateness or the wisdom of a speech of that 
character on an occasion when people had met to express their grief for the 


13 


death of a Sovereign who embodied in his person all the best ideals of a personal 
ruler to the people of India. We do not by any means want to minimise the 
value of Mr. Anderson’s address, which per se betokens the depth 
of the question that he handled so intelligently and with such a wealth of 
detail. Butin its essence, it was a political speech, which on a different 
platform and on a different occasion would have served its purpose 
better than on this mournful occasion. On an occasion like the present those 
whom duty called upon to give utterance to the peoples’ feelings could well 
have indented upon some of the salient landmarks of the late Sovereign’s 
rule, his great sympathy for the distressed and the sufferings of humanity, and 
his numerous acts of devotion and Jove with which the events of his late 
Majesty’s memorable, yet too brief, reign may be said to abound. The 
feeling and opinion, therefore, of those who were present at the meeting on 
listening to Mr. Anderson’s address and those who read it in newspapers were 
alike against using a mournful occasion to ventilate a political subject 
that treated of justification of British rule in India and was a rather lengthy 
dissertation on loyalty.” 


7. The proceedings of the meeting held at Surat to express sorrow 
. a at the death of the King-Emperor were characterised 
nents gerne Seer ee by strangeness. Mr. Puree departed from the 
usual practice of proposing short resolutions and making equally short 
speeches. He introduced the subject of swardjya and dilated on the unfitness 
of the Indians for it, of course, himself included. He even went the length of 
saying that those who want swardjya should be hated. He might have gone 
out of his way and said that all the peoples in the world who want and enjoy 
self-government should be hated too. The Honourable Sardar Modi followed 
and gave utterance to much too similar sentiments. Do Englishmen who 
have fought and bled for self-government appreciate such speeches? ‘The 
speeches, whatever else may be said, were irrelevant at the meeting. The 
pity of it is that neither the Collector nor anybody else ruled them out of 
order. Great care should be teken to keep such speakers in check lest they 
should injure people’s feclings, with the result that some undesirable scene 
might take place. [After making some remarks on the speech of the Collector 
- the paper says:—]| ‘lhe Empire Day should, no doubt, be celebrated loyally 
by Indians. But it is difficult to arouse in them feelings of kinship with the 
Empire for the simple reason that the idea is new and secondly that Indians 
do not enjoy the same rights and privileges as othcr members of the Empire. 
About the Collector’s speech we will say this only that it was unsuited to the 
occasion. 


8, Will the Anglo-Indians and their journals explain the significance 
of the profound sorrow manifested from one end of 
Significance of the great India to the other at the death of the late King- 
sorrow felt by the jijmperor? Will the Indian correspondent of the 
Indians at thedeath of the 7 9ndon Times who spreads false impressions about the 
wae King- Emperor. 3 Indians take pains to read the meaning of sorrow 
ujardti (31), 22nd . - cy. Mig 
May. that is surging over the whole country? This mani- 
festation of grief should be accounted for by those 
who believing sedition, extremism and discontent deeply rooted in India, sug- 
gest to Government to resort to repressive measures. Will those who try to 
bring into discredit the Native Press and to force Government to pass rigorous 
laws against it tell us why this wave of sorrow is passing over the 
land? This manifestation of profound sorrow has to be explained by 
all those who malign Indians, and their system of education and their all. 
The very fact that the sudden demise of the late King-Emperor who was looked 
upon by Indians as their friend and protector has deeply grieved the hearts of 
Indians means that the enemies of India have no case. We have received 
numerous letters expressing sorrow at the death of the King-Emperor and 
hailing with rejoicings the accession of George V. ‘The Bengalis have 
observed the day of mourning and willdo so again in the cold season with 
others. ‘These are facts that give the lie direct to the statements of the miser- 
able Anglo-Indian journals. ‘lhe loyalty of the Indians to the British sove- 
reigns suffers in no way from the attachment of the Hindus in the past to 
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peace to his departed soul. 
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18 are deeply indebted and they pray God = He might give perfect 


*9. “On the occasion of the accession of King George V to the throne 
of the British Empire, King’s clemency was shown 
towards Indian convicts, both Military and Civil. 
preggo There has, however, been made no special provision 
"wag pon a ay for political prisoners in Indian jails. It would 
occasion of the accession ave been an act of high statesmanship and political 
of His Majesty George sagacity, had the accession of our new King Emperor 
been signalised by the release of political convicts, 
Mahratta (13), 29th The moment too would have been a psychological 
May; Kesart (151), 3lst one, We believe several reasons would have justified 
May. such an act of grace. The sense of discontent 
brought on by the repressive policy which was at the 
root of these numerous prosecutions would have been mitigated to some 
degree. The justification which Lord Minto gave for the release of the 
deportees applies, we believe, equally well to tho case of political 
prisoners. ‘The sedition, which was alleged to be the offence of the 
deportees, was stated to have ‘degenerated’ into an anarchical movement, 
equally dangerous to the Government and the people. The release of the 
deportees was calculated to facilitatie co-operation against this new monster. 
A similar process of reasoning might he applied to the case of political 
prisoners also.” [The Kesari makes similar remarks and says :—'The Govern- 
ment of India have been ungenerous in showing King’s clemency. Ordinary 
criminals and political prisoners have not been distinguished. The sentiments 
of the kind with reference to the auspicious occasion of a king’s accession 
and the clemency he should show are very noble and they will not be satisfied 
by such meagre concessions. In Hurope also, a general indemnity is pro- 
claimed on such occasions. Government have needlessly wasted a good 
opportunity to tone down the seething discontent caused by repression. ] 


Political prisoners in 


*10. “ Hardly in history has there been such a pageant of mourning as 
took place in England on Friday the 20th instant.... 
Comments on the ob- ..... Here, in vast and distant regions of the 
servance of the day of Kmpire, though the pageantry of the occasion could 
pas oe in india, not be, there was no lack of the sorrowful homage of 
drst (39), 29th May, oY 
Eng. cols. the heart,......... Such outward signs of mourning 
as could be displayed were not lacking. Most 
significant of all, in every town and among every sect all over India, solemn 
memorial services were held at which prayers were offered on behalf of King 
Edward and King George and of their families, and simple and sincere thanks 
were given to the Almighty for a good and peace-loving King. Such prayers 
we know cannot arise unheard. ‘lhe spirit of their offerers alone is a guarantee 
of their fulfilment.” ) 


41. The Rdjasthdn highly approves Lord Morley’s recent speech at the 
: : annual dinner of the RoyaljAcademy and observes :— 
Comments on lord The speech shows that Lord Morley is satisfied 


Morley’s speech at the ; : 
Royal Academy Banquet. with the work done by the enlarged Councils. We 


: - congratulate the Honourable members for the - 
— cia clita confidence put in them by Lords Morley and Minto 
and request them to discharge their duties im- 
partially, without fearing the consequences. Such independence on their part 
is sure to bring them into the confidence of the people and the Government 
alike, and to widen the narrow path of reform. We hope Lord Morley 
will complete the work of reform, begun by enlarging the Legislative Councils, 
-by putting into force the Decentralisation Commission’s recommendations 
-gbout giving the Indians greater control over finance anil local self- 
government in the country. 
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12. Many strange and fantastic notions were prevalent amongst the 

tion for the erec- Cducated classes about Shivaji up to very late, but 

isa of temples is soe the exertions of Mr. Tilak and the late Justice Ranade 
of Shivaji all over the have dispelled them and the noble personality of 


country. — Shivaji is now presented before the public in all its 
Pudhart (146), 14th glory. The celebrations of. the anniversary of 
May. | Shivaji’s birthday have greatly tended to foster 


patrictic feelings in our youth, and his portraits have helped to place before 
them an ideal of patriotic zeal. The present political condition of the country 
and the meanness of some of our own countrymen threaten to damp our 
ardour. It is, therefore, necessary to devise some means so that the new 
awakening may not be allowed to pass off. We would, therefore, suggest that 
temples in memory of Shivaji should be built everywhere so that they might 
serve as schools for fostering a national spirit in our midst as also as places for 
collections of funds, &c., without making any fuss about them. When these 
temples are built there will be no necessity of delivering lectures which 
can be taken objection to by the officials. We appeal to our rich men to give 
full scope to their liberality in the cause we have referred to above. 


*13. “Itisa patent anomaly that a government claims all the privileges 

of an impersonal body, a corporation, whereas it 

Comments on the treat- has all the faults of an individual. The latter posi- 
mg ote political prisoners tion does not need any elaborate proof. The truth 
Mahrdtta (13), 29th 3 manifested in the everyday life of a political 
May. society. Like that of an individual, the psychology 
of a government is reflected in its actions, and the 

arrogation by it of superior virtues to itself would meet with the same 
emphatic contradiction as is accorded to a vain person by outspoken men 
but for the fact that a government has the law and the whole executive 
machinery in its hand and can make such contradiction more than ordinarily 
unpleasant in its consequences. On the other hand, there would appear to be 
no limit to the claims which a government may make to the possession of 
human virtues. Not only do governments regard themselves as most 
infallible, but they insist that all their actions must be allowed to proceed from 
the best and the noblest of motives. Their hearts ara absolutely saturated 
with love for the subjects, their minds have no thought but that of the welfare 
of the people; their most unreasonable actions must be supposed to be 
thoroughly logical ; and there can be no place in their hearts for any of the 
vile passions that characterise average humanity. Now all this no doubt 
marks an ideal government. But if is so very amusing to see how the 
individual officer or component of a government easily transfers to himself all 
the features of an imaginary ideal. The immunity with which such a claim 
can be advanced only adds to the perplexities of the situation. It is said of 
a corporation that it has no body to be kicked and soul to be damned. The 
same is true of a government which is the greatest corporation in any 
political society. But all the more is the pity that it should be so. The 
human character of a government really requires that it should be liable and 
amenable to the human codes of morals, manners and penalties. One of the 
most patent human passions which a government betrays is that of hatred; 
and love of revenge is such another. Life for life, tooth for tooth, and eye 
for eye—such is said to be the maxim sanctioned, the retributory justice 
which man takes it upon himself to administer, in a savage stage of life. But 
the maxim hardly leaves him even when a government has apparently 
emerged out of barbarism anid may make pretensions to a civilised state. 
And sometimes a government may go so faras to demand by way of com- 
pensation and retribution a tooth when the original injury did not amount to 
that extent, or it may claim many lives for one instead of one life for another ; 
and yet that may be all right because it may all be sanctioned by a positive 
law passed by the sovereign authority in the State, But our deliberate opinion 
is that public opinion transcends all limits of positive law; and weighed in the 
scales of public opinion, » government will.sink or rise according to 
the kind of treatment which it gives toit enemies. ‘The enemies of acivilised 


government are two-fold: those who offend against morality and those who 


offend against the State itself without offending any other code. As regards 
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_ &Re iret; they have no claims to the consideration of a government ; and when 

_ government deals with them as ordinary criminals it only carries out the 
ixpressed behest of public opinion. But what often happens is that while 
governments are almost indifferent to the question of the treatment of ordinary 
‘Criminals, they, we mean their alert officials who pretend to divine the mind 
Of the sovereign authority in the State, take special care to visit political 
offenders. with all the ungraciousness which they can command.......... In 
this Presidency we have had anumber of wise and unwise prosecutions 
during the last three years. But in fairness to the ruler of the Presidency we 
may say that the treatment of the convicts was on the whole free from those 
features which, in the Central Provinces for instance, mark out those brute 
passions which sully the name of the British rule as a civilised Government. 
It is not clear that even in the case of ordinary criminals their improvement 
is not materially helped by a sympathetic treatment. And what applies to 
Ordinary criminals applies only with greater force to political prisoners. 
Their offence has only a political aspect. It is often free from what we 
ordinarily regard as self-seeking. ‘The practice of a political theory of the 
reform of*the methods of a government often involves the necessity of 
conduct which is technically a violation of a positive rule of law. No more 
retribution or no more drastic remedial measure is needed in the case of a 
political offender than the loss of liberty. Beyond this all restraint would be 
unnecessary and every other form of ill-treatment would be unjustifiable....... 
Of course no sensible man will say that prison life should be made what may 
be called an agreeable experience for a prisoner. He ought certainly to be 
punished. But any ordinary criminal and much more so a political offender 
must be given a treatment which includes ordinary conveniences of lodging 
and food, and excludes physical violence or degrading insults. No one wants 
a political offender to be so well treated that he may be tempted to welcome 
another period of incarceration for a change.......... But, on the other hand, 
. the treatment of a political prisoner should not be so heartless, that if may 
expel from him his heart of a man and bring in the heart of a beast!” 


14. We have great pleasure in endorsing many of the statements made 
by Sir Bampfylde Fuller in the Spectator about 
Comments on Sir Bamp- the education of Anglo-Indian officials. Many 
fylde Fuller's article on ¢guses have tended to the aloofness of these officials 
a9? traming of Anglo- from those over whom they are delegated to rule, 
ndian officials. a ae te aate tah f th We Law. 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), 24 overwork is said to be one of them. e, how 
25th May. ever, refuse to believe that they do not get sufficient 
leisure to acquaint themselves with the conditions 
and habits of the people like their predecessors. Itis really to be regretted 
that many of the Anglo-Indian officials display a woeful ignorance of any of 
the vernaculars in spite of the pecuniary advantages that Government offer to 
them for making themselves proficient in them. Much of the knowledge that 
the probationers acquire at Oxford before joining the Civil Service is merely 
bookish and of very little practical value. Officials in the forest service 
seldom have any idea of their surroundings, while the educational officers are 
| very often found to have only a smattering of the language of the province 
| the schools of which they have to inspect. Police officials are no doubt 
attached to a training school before joining regular service, but much of their 
time there is taken up in the instruction in routine work. We see no 
necessity of opening the College suggested by Sir Bampfylde and are of 
: opinion that knowledge about the people cannot be acquired except by 
| mixing with them. The present attitude of aloofness adopted by the Anglo- 
Indian officials is most pernicious to the interesis of Government, and unless 
it undergoes a change, all measures adopted for conciliation of public 
Opinion will be of no avail. 


ee Oe 


*15. “Our Congresses and other institutions carrying on political work, 
h tral Hindy Whichare being conducted by educated Indians whom 
College com i aig th Lord Morley had the grace to style as ‘ Knemies,’ a 


; the officials. | few days ago,, donot meet with official favour 
ee | Mahrdtta (13), 29th generally. Everything in their connection being 
; “ . May; Kesare (131), 3lst conducted or done independently of the official world, 


arouses their suspicion and is resented by them. 
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Publicists in India also have ample experience of this kind of official antago- 
nism. Mrs. Besant too had her turn, and she hasmoted her experiences in the 
Adyar Bulletin in connection with the C. H. College of Benares. Although 

the institution has done good service to the country in its. own way,it had =. 
to struggle against the dcad weight of official antagonism. For, it has never ~ ? 
taken any money, we are told, from the Government nor offered to. officials ~— 
seats of power in its management. ‘T'he institution has also steadily refused 

to change its ideals atthe bidding of officials and to serve as a mere mouthpiece 

for official opinions.......... It is often being pointed out by the people and 

the Indian Press to. Government that much of the discontent is due to 
wrong actions on their part, and that a radical reform in that direction will 
greatly improve matters. but the bureaucracy is wont to snap its fingers at 

the diagnosis. Now that it has been. borne out by Mrs. Besant, one of 

their own racial kith and kin, we hope 16 will commend ibself to their notice.” 

[The Kesar’ makes similar remarks and says that the bureaucrats try their 

best to cripple the resources of independent institutions and to harass their ap = 
conductors. | | 


16. For ages Indians had fallen asleep. At last have they entered 
| upon a new life. It is our misfortune that those of 
“a. for Indian yg = pe uot —— a of a re- | 
Tete ; eenerated existence should callus mad. What is it 
eer verte Cee eee if not misfortune when the call of the Mother has ‘q 
been allowed to fall on deaf ears—a call that ought to be considered as sacred 
as that of the Gita? In every age andin every country the young crave for \ 
high aspirations and generous enthusiasm. ‘They see the new light and feel 
the pulsations of the new life in spite of the fact that there are those who allege 
that the Indian youth follow undesirable practices. When this allegation is 
made, the Hindu youth is more especially meant. Should the whole Hindu 
community, including the old, be blamed for the madness of a few young 
men? Are all the people of the West to be held responsible for the com- 
mission of a few murders in their countries? . In every community there does 
exist some evil. Our duty is to eradicate the evil and not to urge base accusa- 
tions against the community as a whole.. Our young men have been accused 
of leaving the ways of thair fathers and taking to those of the West. It is a 
charge that is far from being true. Itis their partiality for the newer ideas 
that has exposed them to such charges. ‘There are officials and others who 
aver that the new ideas should be developed; still they say that the effect of 
them on the morality of young men is baneful. What seems to us is that tha 
new ideas are hardly liked by such men, and to hide their aversion for them 
they level charges against the young. ‘’o say that the young Hindu is 
deteriorating in morality is to cast a sluron Hindu life. The official looks 
with a’stern eye on the Hindu youth. It is a fashion to saddle the responsi- 
bility of every untoward event on his shoulders. The history of civilisation 
in all countries teaches us at least this that implicit obedience to the wishes 
of parents and the mandates of the Shastras is not always the highest form of 
virtue. But we refuse to believe that our young men have lost all’ respect for 
their parents and for the Shastras. The sacred swadesht movement has 
checked the advance of the Indians to everything Western. It is misleading 
to say that the Indian youth is degenerating. Without going deep into the 
question, moral and religious education is being suggested as a remedy, as 
if moral and religious education will stem the growth of feelings and aspira- 
tions. This remedy is something like giving children stones when they cry 
for bread. We are deeply grieved to see our young men who are the hopes of 
future India, the lights of a new existence and who respect the call of the 
Mother being made the subject of accusations by our own people. 


17. Admirers of Western civilisation boast that peace and security have 

: . replaced anarchy and misrule of olden times. i: 
Security of property 1X [jnder the civilised Police protection, thieves way 

ancient eter) O4th Mav, be punished, but there is no restitution of, or com- 

Besere (tnt z pensation for, stolen property to the owner. The 

Honourable Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair says in the Sociological Review that 


such noble ideas of the protection of private property are nowhere to be found | 
Gon 277—5 i: d 


18 
i We te rn methods of administration, but are duly sanctioned by the S mritis 


>... aecording to which the ultimate responsibility for compensating persons for 
~ . * Toss of property rested on the king. The villages in olden times had their 


watchmen and one-sixth share of the yield of the land received by the 


| king was utilised in policing the State. The present Indian experience is 
that there is no complete protection of property though there is a huge army 


of Police and though they have powers nowhere else enjoyed and though they 
are not controlled by public opinion as in democratic countries. ‘he reason, 
why the people are against and indifferent to the Police is that though thieves 
may be captured after a good deal of trouble, property stolen is rarely 
recovered. Though the rulers may not entertain so high a conception of their 
responsibility as to make good the loss of property out of the king's treasury, 
it is possible to compensate the owner out of the property of the thief. If 
such arrangements can be made, thieves will have to fear a more deterrent 
punishment than mere imprisonment and the number of thefts will be 
lessened a good deal. 


18. “We have already published in these columns an interesting 
summary of Sir Eldon Gorst’s report on the 
Reflections on the administration of Egypt during 1909. Our readers 


a prevailing in syst have been impressed with the feeling that most 
a Pe ‘of Bombay (10), of the extracts quoted by us might well have been 
24th May. taken from any recent Blue-Book on Indian 


administration emanating from the Government of 
India instead of that of Egypt, so well does Sir Eldon’s review of the situation 
in Egypt tally with the view that the authorities in India are accustomed to 
entertain regarding the conditions prevailing in this country. There is the 
same complaint against the nationalist press and the platform agitator who, 
we are told, continue to misrepresent Government views and to pour odium 
and contempt on the authorities; the same complaint also with regard to 
schools and colleges that they are being turned into ‘hot-beds’ of sedition ; 
that the inflammatory propaganda of nationalist editors is responsible for the 
murders of Government officers ; that the present Press Law is not stringent 
enough to cope with the seditious movement; and that the majority of the 
non-official members of the Council and the constitutionalist leaders offer only 
a mild or platonic support to Government. There is the same confessicn that 
the administration is a failure, that the conciliatory policy of the Government 
but adds to the clamour of the seditious press, and the consequent unpopula- 
rity of the Government, and that the well-meant intentions of the Government 
are apt to be misconstrued by the people, as in the case of the Suez Canal 
concession proposals.......... We find Sir Eldon Gorst, like our own Lords 
Minto and Morley, bitterly attacked in the Conservative press of England and 
its gramophone counterparts in India, who are clamouring that the repressive 
regime of Lord Cromer should be revived. The Egyptian problem is thus in 


. Many ways similar to that of India. Why should it be so? It cannot be that 


the people of these two dependencies have much in common with each other 
or are influenced by each other’s doings, that they should be moved by 
feelings similar in their nature. We do not justify all the unrest that has 
been created in the two countries, nor do we condone some of the despicable 
and unrighteous methods followed. Still, impartial observers cannot disguise 
the fact that ‘unrest’ in some inevitable form is present in both these 
countries. Itis the first duty of a statesman to recognise this and try to 
remove it as much as possible by timely concessions to the just demands of 
the people. But British statesmanship, as Lord Cromer confessed some time 
ago in his lecture on ‘Imperialism,’ has not been very successful in appreciat- 
ing and accommodating itself to the sentiments and ways of life of those 
whom it has brought under its sway. This ignorance of, or incapacity to 
fully enter into, the feelings and thoughts of its subject peoples renders their 
methods’ of conciliation, however well-intentioned, apt to be misconstrued. 
Look at the Suez Canal affair, which in many respects resembles the Punjab 
Canal Colonies affair of our owncountry. The Government of Sir Eldon 
Gorst say, as did the Punjab Government, that their intentions were honest and 
that they had primarily the welfare of the people as their object. But the 
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Egyptian people instead of merely looking to the immediate gains, thought that 
they would be bartering away a valuable national right and consequently opposed 
the Government plans wholesale, with the result that the Government has been 
forced to withdraw the proposal, in the same way as the Indian Government 
‘was obliged to do with the Canal Colonies legislation. The British Govern- 
ment should have better appreciated the feelings and sentiments of the 
Egyptians in the matter and not looked to their monetary interests alone. 
Though the project has had to be shelvad, its one result has been to fan into 
flame an agitation hlready waxing strong. Such a blunder ought never to 
have been perpcirated and it is no use to throw the entire blame on the press 
and the agitator. It is on such mistakes of policy that both these feed. If 
the Egyptian Government has grown more unpopular this year than during 
the past years, one prominent cause of it is no doubt the Suez Canal affair, 
which has by its unedifying sequel brought not a little discredit on its promo- 
ters. Asin India, the Eeyptian Government must realise that it is wiser and 
safer to rule in conformity with the wishes and feelings of the ruled than 
purely in disregard of them. ‘The timely and generous concessions made to 
Indian popular demands have evoked an amount of good-will which the rulers 
value highly as if makes the work of administration easy. The Egyptian 
Government ought to see the advisability of profiting by lessons provided by 
India. The Egyptian Government have need to be more careful of their 
policy than the Indian Government, for the former are still professing in public 

that the occupation of Egypt is only temporary and that the Egyptian will be 

given complete self-government when they are capable enough to take the 

reins in their hands. So therulers themselves have taught the Egyptians 

to look to complete emancipation as their political goal. Hence the necessity 
for the rulers to mould their policy carefully and scrupulously in conformity 

with their professed principles.” 


19. The enemies of Arabi Pasha when they saw that he was growing 

- in importance hemmed him in from all sides. 

The story of the British J.mail’ though a deportee in Italy, heartily desired 
ee ee the downfall of the Nationalists and counselled his 

Kesarz (131), 24th May. i nie ott : 

son accordingly. The Circassians and the Turks in 

the Egyptian Army hated the Nationalists and formed a conspiracy to murder 
Arabi Pasha because he was guilty of patriotism. But they failed in their 
object. The conspirators were court-martialled and deported. It is difficult 
to say precisely how far the representatives of England in Egypt—Rivers, 
Mlet and Wilson—were acquainted with the conspiracy to murder Arabi 
Pasha. But it is a fact that they complained that the sentence inflicted on 
the conspirators was severe and expressed their sympathy for them. The 
French and English creditors pressed the Khedive to dismiss Arabi Pasha 
and squadrons were sent to Alexandria on the plea that life and property of 
foreigners were insecure. The Egyptian Nationalists were enraged at this 
outrage and believed in the rumour that was abroad that the European nations 
wanted to annex Egypt on some plea or the other. The Nationalists were 
incensed by the libels in the English and Continental presson them. Some of 
the European nations like Belgium and Switzerland condemned the action of 
England and sympathised with the Nationalists. In Italy, a battalion of volun- 
teers was raised under command of Garibaldi’s heroic son to assist the Keyp- 
tians. ‘The French also softened their demands as they are naturally lovers of 
independence. But England, foresighted, obstinate and mighty as she was, 
could not remain quiet till her determination to suppress the Nationalists was 
fully carried out. Arabi Pasha and Mahmud Sami had reformed the admi- 
nistration in accordance with the constitution granted by the Khedive and 
peace was reigning in Egypt. It is not surprising that the Nationalists 
extremely took it ill that England should send her fleet against Egypt at such 
atime. John Ninet, at that time a resident of Egypt, in one of his letters to 
a, friend of his said that the only crime committed by the Nationalists was 
that they demanded financial control and that for this, fee Bee by European 
bankers, England was punishing them. It will be plain from this letter as to 
who began the mischief. The English fleet anchored. at Alexandria on 20th 
May 1882. Some have argued that Lord Grenville only wanted to bring the 
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iby. iain, a denionstration Prete them. But 
; ‘caeuly. ~The British. statesmen had no grounds to 
he Nationalist would pocket meekly all the insults levelled at them. 
inded the resignation of Arabi Pasha and Mahmud Sami and threa- 
tene ~The Ministry resigned, but there was.a disturbance at Cairo and 
te Khedive had to re-appoint them and entrust to them more military power. 
Dervish Pasha, the Ottoman Commissioner who had been apparently sent 
to strengthen Ottoman suzerainty in Egypt, approached Arabi Pasha and 
requested him to hand over to him the military command and not to provoke a 
war with the English. But Arabi Pasha refused to do so till he had an order 
from the Khedive to that effect. Meanwhile a street brawl ended in a free fight 
and some loss of life in Alexandria. The English hold responsible Arabi Pasha’s 
friends for it. We do not think he was dull enough not to understand that 
the Nationalists would suffer by such disturbances. But at last incendiaries 
succeeded and Alexandria was bombarded. ‘The Egyptian Nationalists also 
made preparations for war, but they were powerless as the Suez Canal was in 
the hands of the English and they were defeated at Tel-el-Kelir. The popular 
maxim that he who is defeated is guilty is well-known, and a Commission was 
appointed to try Arabi Pasha. Many Englishmen believed that he did but his 
duty asan HKgyptian Minister and that he was innocent. Lord Dufferin 
effected a compromise with the friends of Arabi Pasha that he should acknow- 
ledge that he was a rebel inasmuch as he continued the war directly against 
the commands of the Khedive and that England should treat him as a political 
priséner and only deport him. Arabi Pasha was eventually sent to Ceylon 
and the national movement died out for the time being. 


20. The article in the Karma Yogin which forms the basis of the warrant 
against Arabindo Ghose has been republished 

by the London Daily News. The wide interpreta- 

Comments on the inter- tion of ‘sedition’. by the Government of India 
pellations in Parliament qoeg not fall in with the views of men born and 


Saciail’ of Seat ogaimt bred in the atmosphere of freedom. Mr. Montagu 


Babu Arabindo Ghose. while replying ‘to the questions about Arabindo 

Gujardti - (81), 22nd had to adopt « very cautious tone, If 
May. Arabindo is let off after the trial Mr. Macdonald 
: will be afforded an opportunity of discussing 
the reply of Mr. Montagu that as the matter is pending judicial inquiry 
Members of Parliament ought to refrain from touching it. Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s suggestion to Government that they should allow constitutional 
agitators to speak their mind has not unoften found expression in these 
columns. It is* regrettable that such persons are put down if they fall. un- 
consciously into the error of using some unhappy expressions. ‘Their past 
utterances and motives count for little. So long as such a policy is adopted 
by Government there is very little chance of seeing the last of unrest and 
discontent. Mr. Montagu’s reply to Messrs. Keir Hardie and Macdonald is a 
very polite one. This ‘ought. at least to have been borne in mind by the 
authorities that before Arabindo is declared not guilty he would be undergoing 
a heavy expense. The Government will fight with the money of the people. 
It would have been better had there been any mention of due recompense to 
Arabindo in the case of his standing the trial successfully. 


21. The question as to who will be appointed as Lord Minto’s succes- 

sor has naturally aroused deep interest in India. 

Lord Minto’s probable The appointment has been so long delayed owing to 
Tih. Sdindehdr @7), Various causes such as the Budget fight in England, 
93rd May. ~’? the unexpected demise of His Majesty the late 
King-Emperor, as also by. the keen anxiety enter- 

tained by Lord Morley to select a proper man for India in the present 
Circumstances. It is really to be regretted that of those that are reported 
ais likely to be appointed the one person, who would be received with satis- 
faction and pleasure by the whole of India, is owing to circumstances, as 
_ information goes, unwilling to accept the post. We refer ta ur sympathetic 
and popular. Governor who, by reason of the experience he ha: ‘acquired, would 
command more public confidence than an outsider. Even now,-‘if assured of 
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“the public confidence, His Excellency would change his mind and place the 
country under a deep debt of obligation. Of the rest, Lord Crewe’s name is 
the most important, but it is not conceivable that he will be spared from his 
- position as leader of the House of Lords. Tho other names are comparatively 
uninteresting, although Lord Kitchener and Sir John Hewett, Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor of the United Provinces, are known to India. Mr. Winston Churchill is_ 
a rising Liberal statesman, but it is doubtful if he would give up his Ministerial 
position for the Indian Viceroyaliy. Sir Charles Hardinge, too, has acquired 
. good experience in the diplomatic service, and we would not hesitate to trust 
our fortunes to him. We hope Lord Morley will soon satisfy our expectancy 
by appointing as Viceroy one towards whom the whole country can look 
forward with hope and confidence. 


22. Weare afraid the Indians in Zanzibar will be made to undergo 
: miseries similar to those to which their brethren in 
Complaint about the the Transvaal are being subjected. The thrifty habits 


alleged harsh treatment of the Indians went not w little to build up the 
of Indians in Zanzibar. 


Indu Prakdsh (128), prosperity of Aanzibar during the last three cen- 

20th May. | turies, but: now they are being looked upon as an 

eye-sore and measures are being framed to harass 

them. ‘The Imperial Government should early take a warning lest events 
might transpire that would tend to lower the prestige of British justice. 


23. The struggle that is going on between the Transvaal Government 
and the Indians domiciled in that country will 
eventually end in the ruin of the weaker party. 
— now return to The Indians, though strong in their determination, 
- have no power to retaliate upon their oppressors, and 
one re, Soe See the iialan Government ie are eae to do any- 
thing in the matter. Under the circumstances Indians in the Transvaal 
- should return to this country which stands in need of the services of brave 
souls like them. 


24. “ The following letter from the District Magistrate of Barisal to the 
proprietor of the National Machine Press, Barisal 

Comments on the work- (where the Barisal Hitaishi_is printed) speaks for 
ing of the Indian Press itself :—* Sir—I am directed to inform you that you 


Indians in the Transvaal 


Act. have infringed the law inasmuch as the article 
Indu “of Bombay (10), headed, “ Rejoicings all round” which appeared 
23rd May. in the Barisal Hitaishi of 14th March last tends 


to excite disaffection towards the Government 
within the meaning of section 4 (I), clause (c), of the Press Act of 1910; 
and that you have, therefore, made yourself liable to be called upon to deposit 
security under section 3 of the Act. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
is, however, willing to give you further opportunity of conducting your 
business with more careful regard to the public welfare and the provisions 
of the law before demanding security from you. But you must understand 
that should you not heed this warning and should you again transgress it, it 
will be necessary to call upon youto furnish security.’ Other Governments 
cannot do better than copy this salutary example which will be found to be 
more efficacious in stamping out sedition than the policy of distrusting every 
one and everything. By such warning respectable journals will be spared the 
humiliation of being branded as vile culprits for slight mistakes or slips 
unconsciously committed. It will be only the perverse who will refuse 
to take the warning in a good light. Hence we urge that in the case of 
respectable journals committing for the first time an offence of not a very 
black dye, a warning should in the first instance be sent and for their second 
offence only should they be taken to task.” 


25. “It is a well-known fact that the new Press Act has been 
abused by a few Magistrates, inasmuch as they have 

Praja Bandhu (40), demanded security from some old papers and print- 
22nd May, Eng. cols. ing- presses under that Act on the occasion of their 
having had to change or renew the usual declaration 

as required by law. Now it must be borne in mind that it was certainly not 
the intention of the Government to demand security from old presses and 
papers so long as they had not committed any breach of the Act. The 
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r le-Mr. Gokhale has sestetily expressed his opinion that the application 
> all existing presses and papers before they had committed any 
I cetera it is certainly opposed to the intention of the Government as 
‘well. as the legislature. This is a perfectly sane and reasonable view of the 
ee ‘because unless this is done the distinction betweon old presses and 
 eeempepers and new ones totally disappears. It is not at all difficult to rea- 
* lise the fact that occasion may arise at any moment that may necessitate a 
renewal of the declaration. A change of the place of business, or the dispens- 
ing with the services of a printer, may be cited as instances of such occasions. 
But if they are to furnish opportunities to the Magistrates to demand security 
from old presses and papers, the distinction Jaid down in the Act between them 
and the new ones becomes quite meaningless. It must not be forgotten in 
this connection that both Sir Herbert Risley who was in charge of the Bill as 
well as the Honourable Mr. Sinha who was the strongest supporter of it 
distinctly stated in the Viceregal Council when the Bill was being discussed 
there that the new Act would not apply to old presses and papers so long as 
they did not violate a particular section of that Act. Under these circum- 
stances it is extremely difficult to understand how any Magistrate can be 
justified in demanding security in the way as has been done in some cases. 
Holding as we do this view, we strongly support the suggestion made by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale that all Local Governments should draw the special 
attention of the Magistrates subordinate to them to the assurances given on 
behalf of the Government in the matter of old presses and papers. We hope 
this will be done, for in the absence of it, instances are bound to occur of 
injustice being done to people whom neither the Government nor the 
legislature had any intention to punish.” 


28. Lord Morley’s reply to the letter addressed by the India Civil Rights 
ae Committee in the matter of the Press Act has been a 
a} (31), 22nd May; ery disappointing one. We can gather this much 
wardt Mitra (32), 22nd fy * blic d rae 
May. rom the reply that so long as the public do not forse 
with aJl constitutional means on the attention of 
Government the fact that there is every possibility of the Act working against the 
interests of the public, the operation of the Act will depend upon the will of 
Government. The unlimited powers that are exercised by the authorities under 
the Act can be well understood by recalling this much only that no mention is 
made of the offending writing when a paper is called upon to furnish security. 
The authorities have, besides, reserved the power of quoting in support of their 
case previous writings in newspapers when it is said to offend against the Act. 
The Press Act and the Regulations of 1818 and 1828 are of a similar nature. 
We fear the interests of the country will be jeopardised by the operation of 
\ the Act. Wedeem it to be the duty of the public to take all constitutional 
I steps to enter their emphatic protest against the Act. [The Guwardt Mitra 
after making some observations says that there is reason to _ believe 
that the Government of Bombay have the matter under consideration. It is 
of opinion that such incidents, if common in the other Presidencies, would 
be fruitful cause for bitterness. It dwells upon the necessity of the Local 
Governments warning the Magistrates against exceeding their powers.| 


27. Ths correspondence between the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samal- 

dais and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale shows the 

Bhdla (109), 21st May. serious blunder committed by the Honourable Mr. 

: Gokhale in hastily giving his consent to the Press 

Act without getting a clause expressly stating the intentions of Government 

inserted in it. The wording of the Act as it stands is ambiguous, andas the 

Magistrates take full advantage of the ambiguity its working is proving 
harassing to the people concerned. 


28. The District Magistrate of West Khandesh in his judgment in the 
Ekshloki Gita case says:—‘ The writer’s intention 

Comments on the deci- was in the main to dilate on theological topics, but 
_sion of the District Magis- jn many places in his book words and allusions ure 
sy ge haeP paar found which reflect on present political conditions. 
Kesari (131), 24th May; Besides the-verse chosen as the text of the disserta- 


a : } Bhila (109), Qist May. tion is calculated to produce influence on the 
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23 
published at any other time. But its chief criminality consists in the fact that 
it appeared in 1908.’ With reference to Mr. Dev, the District Magistrate 
admits that there is no evidence that he was personally aware of the publica- 
tion of the book or that he had corrected the proofs. But he has been 
convicted all the same, taking for granted that he may have seen the proofs. 
As the case is still sub-judice, we do not desire to discuss the judgment. We 
cannot but refer to the following two things. It was but reasonable to give 
the accused the benefit of doubt, if it could not be proved that Mr. Dev was 
concerned in the publication of the book. The District Magistrate observes 
that he has passed a lenient judgment on Mr. Dev. But we want justice and 
not charity, and it would have been in consonance with the sense of justice if 
Mr. Dev had been acquitted. ‘The sympathy of the District Magistrate for 
the future career of Mr. Dev would have been then ‘ justified ’and not frustra- 
ted as now. Admitting that Mr. Dev was guilty, his offence was of a politi- 
cal nature. He had apologised. If the District Magistrate had held that his 
_ apology had purged Mr. Dev of his guilt he would have tempered justice and 
generosity with statesmanship. But to speak in the words. of the District 
Magistrate, the fault of Mr. Dev was that he happened to stand in the dock in 
1910 and that the Magistrate did not think of giving him the benefit of doubt. 
As to Damle Shastri, it would not be proper to allow him to rot inan impure and 
inauspicious jail, considering his antecedents, his present life, his robes and the 
apology he had tendered. His Excellency Sir George Clarke would have the 
credit of not only favouring one individual but also Damle’s devoted followers, 
if he would be pleased to quash the sentence passed on him, considering the 
life of Sanyds led by Damle. [The Bhdla writes:—We do not think that 
Keshav Shastri Damle and Shankarrdo Dev merited the punishment inflicted 
upon them by the District Magistrate, Dhulia, for the publication of the Hkshloke 
Gita which was before the public for more than two years. The purposes of 
Government would have been better served by ordering the forfeiture of 
the book instead of punishing an ascetic who never took part in politics and 
a sleeping partner in the press. We hope the sentences will be set aside 
on appeal to the High Court.| 


29. ‘“‘ The three accused, Virumal, Chetumal and Gordhanlal, have been 
duly transported after the confirmation of the 

Comments on the deci- sentence by the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
sion in appeal in the Go far as the fate of the acoused is concerned, this 
Sukkur _ (Sind) sedition judgment finally determines and seals it, but so far 


0 Sindhi (58), 14th May, 25 public conscience 1s concerned, we are not pre- 
i a ae *’ pared to say that it has carried conviction home to 

sf any, even, we venture to believe, to the Sessions Judge 
who passed the sentence.......... We know Virumal, andso did every Collector 


and District officer that he was loyal, and anxious to co-operate with the 
Goveroment in keeping peace. As an Editor, he had to expose the individual 
idiosyncrasies of officers as distinc& from the actions of Government. 
rere Virumal may have been unfortunate in provoking opposition from 
an individual officer, but so far as loyalty to the Government was concerned 
it was indisputable. With a Collector of Mr. Mules’ and Mr. Lawrence’s 
accessibility, he was always in touch; with others less so; but ever well in- 
tentioned to serve the Government. ‘To those who knew him as such, three 
years’ rigorous imprisonment sounds inexplicable.......... Let us accept pro- 
visioually the finding of the appellate Court that he conspired to bring out the 
bOOK......: The public at Jarge had not known of the book, the mischief had 
not been done, and the offence was a technical one. He listened to better 
advice in time, and undid the possible effects of his folly. A gentleman 
returning after three years’ hard labour may cease to consider it hard; and 
the bitter memory of the hardship but not the effects of it may remain. 
Which is more preferable, we leave it to the Government to judge.” 


30. Commenting upon a murder case that is being tried in the Calcutta 

Presidency Magistrate’s Court in which the accused 

Comments on a murder Macnamara pleads in extenuation of hiscrime that his 

case pending before the wife had been outraged by the murdered man, Pereira, 
Sr aarerei Magistrate of on Assistant Surgeon, the Baroda Gazette says: 

Baroda Gazette (65), Young and unmarried European | Officers coming 

93rd May. dcwn to India for life-long service not unfrequently 


‘commit such outrages. Many such cases have 


> 


working of the Honorary 
Magistrates. 


reitratanens Bey t> give special attention to this matter. 


81. “The Government report | on the working of the Honorary Magistrates’ 
Bench in Bombay is interesting reading. The Benches 
‘i oshenta on Govern- appear to have been useful in diminishing the 
“ment Resolution re the byrden of work of Presidency Magistrates.‘ At the 
same time we are constrained to say that the ome 
fy he in the amount recovered by way of fines, in the face 
ath May. er on of a decrease in the number of offences, indicates an 
over-zealousness on the part of these Magistrates for 
- heavy fines. We do not object to heavy fines where necessary, but there is a 
general complaint of poor waggon-drivers being fined too heavily. If this 
system of heavy fines is continued it i3 likely to encourage Police high- 
handedness and corruption. We would request the Magistrates to take care 
that in thus trying to put down the cart nuisance they do not create another 
nuisance in the shape of Police oppression. 


32. “Itis arranged that the SmalJl Causes Court (Bombay) is to be 
temporarily located in the new Cloth Market Building 

Comments on the inPrincess Street. The present buildings which are 
arrangements for the 9 source of great danger to the lives of thousands of 


ees goed nae = people that flock there every day are to be demolished 


Bombay. and a new building is to be erected on the present 
Oriental Review (15), Site. The best thanks of the public and the bar are 
25th May. due to the present Chief Judge, Mr. Kemp, who has 
been solely instrumental in persuading the Govern- 

ment to remove this danger........ Let us hope that the new buildings that are 


to be erected will be sufficiently large to meet the wants of the public and 
the bar and that they may be so arranged that there may be scope for future 
expansion. All the Courts must be located on the one floor of the building 
and the offices of the different departments must be located in such a way 


that the parties may not have to knock about from one place to another as 
they have to do at present.” 


*33. “Inarecent murder case before them, the High Court fully endorsed 
the remarks of the Sessions Judge regarding the 

Alleged ape som Jn frequency of serious offences in the Kaira District 
see aa of the Kaira and the desirability of putting an end to a state of 
Surya Prakash (44), things which makes the commission of such crimes 


. 81st May, Eng. cols. possible. The Kaira district is always notorious for 


the scant regard paid there to human life, and the 
dharia which becomes a deadly weapon in the hands of the-villagers who carry 
it from childhood is responsible for the loss of more lives than a sword ora 
pistol in other parts of the country. Though this district was one of the ear- 
liest to come under British rule, it is still in many respects in a very back- 
ward condition. The villages bordering on the Mahi are even now not places 


_ where security of life and property can be said to be normally enjoyed. Dacoity ~ 


has been rife for some years and the Additional District Judge of Ahmedabad 
whoa is in charge of the Kaifa criminal work is rarely free from Sessions work. 
We shall be glad to know that Government are alive to the necessity of 
remedying this state of things and have taken active measures for placing the 
district on a level with other peaceful] districts. Naturally, the first thing 
that will suggest itself is the strengthening of the local Police force and the 
stationing of responsible and tried Police officers at convenient centres so that 
the investigation of offences may leave no room for complaints. But there is 


- another measure also which Government should adopt at an early date, viz., 


placing the district in the hands of a senior strong Collector, preferentially an 
_ Englishman, and keeping that officer there for at least five years. It isa 
- frequent complaint not entirely without foundation, that the system of adminis- 


- tration has become seriously lax in many parts of the country and one of the 


chief reasons for this laxity isobviously the frequent transfers of officers. 
Tt is not uncominon to hear the villagers complain in many places that they 
have got no one to look up to or to look after them and this is one of 
the causes which have contributed to bringing about a general sense of 
~ dissatisfaction, ” 


25 


34. Looking to the frequency of murders and other crimes in the Kaira 
a ln . District, one cannot help thinking that the people 
PP gr and Mahi of the District have sunk to the lowest depth of 
dntha Gazette (77), 15th ' 
May. moral degradation. The Magistrates no doubt 
inflict exemplary punishments in .some cases, but 
we are sorry these heavy sentences have not proved sufficient to check the 
criminal tendency of the District and there is yet no security of life and property. 
In some villages the counterfeiting of postal stamps and documents is in full 
swing. The Police try to find out the real culprits, but fail in getting hold of 
the real ones, on account of its own corruption and the lack of moral courage 
in the public, to come forward and assist them in the discharge of their 
duties. To remedy the former, Government have acknowledged the necessity 
of recruiting the Police from the educated and higher classes, and are acting 
accordingly, but in cur opinion, unless they change the present system of 
promotion and pay greater attention, while giving promotion, to the ability 
displayed in the prevention of crime rather than in their detection, the evil 
will not be swept away. ‘The people alsoon their part ought to understand their 
responsibilities as citizens and give every possible assistance to the Police. 


80. The Bombay Goverument some time back took the laudable step of 
appointing Ward Committees to advise the Customs 
Protest against the (pojlector as to the location and number of liquor- 
action of the Bombay . 
Collector in locating a shops in Bombay. It is to be deplored, however, 
liquor-shop at Frere Road that the Collector appears to interpret the Govern- 
without consulting the ment orders in quite a different way. Thus in a 
Ward Committee. recent case the inhabitants of Frere. Road had pro- 
Bombay Samdchar (67), tested against the removal of a shop from Mandvi 
26th May ; bagged to their locality, and this protest was disposed of by 
a ddgar 95)" the Collector without being referred to the Com- 
25th May. ’ mittee. The Ward Committee tendered its advice in 
the matter, but the Collector declined to accept it on 
the ground that he did not want it. It is not easy to comprehend this action 
of his. In view of the protest of respectable gentlemen of the locality, the. case 
was one in which he ought to have consulted the Committee. The explana- 
tion which he has offered in defence of his action is still more unfortunate. 
Instead of his performing his duty to carry out the real object of Govern- 
ment in instituting these Committees, he has merely played upon words 
and sought to prove that the Government Resolution appointing these 
Committees did not make it compulsory upon him to consult them in all 
cases. He argued that it left it to his discretion to decide when to consult 
them and when not, and that in the exercise of this discretion, ha had not 
thought it fit to consult them in this particular case. We are constrained 
to say that we cannot accept this argument. ‘The very fact that there were 
protests from the inhabitants of the locality against the location of the liquor- 
shop, shows that he had erred in the use of his discretion. Itis to be pitied 
that the Corporation, too, has committed the serious blunder of rejecting 
Sir Bhalchandra’s motion drawing Government’s attention to the action 
of the Collector. We hope, however, that Government will not allow 
their orders to be thus disregarded. If the Collector, as he argues, 
is entitled to refuse even to listen to these Committees and proceed as he 


likes, we fail to sec the necessity of these Committees. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed. 


writes :—Influenced by a well-meaning desire to check the consumption of 
liquor, Government instituted these advisory Committees, and their action had 
been understood by people as a grant of local option. We are afraid, however, 
that the line of conduct pursued by the Collector will decrease the value of 
this right. Weare amazed at this action on the part of a Collector of Mr. 
Hatch’s type, and we are of opinion that this matter should be referred to 
Government. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar is of opinion that the Collector is 
bound to ask the advice of these Committees, although he is not bound to act 
upon it. I[t suggests that the Committee should refer the matter to Govera- 
ment for a definite pronouncement as to its real position.] 
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“We congratulate Mr. Hatch on the frankness of the statement 
he made at the Municipal Corporation meeting 


“— 2¢ 


ee ore (36), about his attitude towards the Abkéri Committee, 


29th May, Eng. cols.; but surely this is not the way cftreating a Committee 
Indu of Bombay (10), which is specially appointed to advise the Collector 


’ 27th May. ona matter of public interest. Ifthe Committee 


is not to be consulted where was the necessity 
for creating such a body? If the Committee is not to be consulted, it would 
be better for Government to withdraw their Resolution and to disband it 
altogether. Weare sorry that Mr. Hatch did not show his characteristic 
discretion on the occasion. Government cannot mean in their Resolution the 
construction which Mr. Hatch has put upon it.” [The Indu of Bombay writes :— 
“We do not think that the Government intended the Committee to be a make- 
believe only. But it would be impossible for self-respecting men to continue 
on it if its functions are so circumscribed and vague asthe Collector would like 
us to believe. It is an insult to such an enlightened city and its splendid 
Municipal Corporation to suggest that its representatives are capable of 
suggesting any advice except what they think will be for the good of the 
citizens .whom they represent. They are as intelligent as and often more 
zealous in the interests of the people than the Executive officer who is 
naturally apt to overlook moral considerations in pursuing red-tape. We 
can understand an official in the mofussil hesitating to consult the representa- 
tives of the people, but to treat the enlightened representatives of Urbs Prima 
in Indis a8 mere nonentities is not only ridiculous, butis also not calculated 
to evoke that honest and hearty co-operation which His Excellency the 
Governor has been appealing for.” | 


87. Gcvernment often assure us that they do not care for Abkari revenue 
and that they desire to uproot the vice of drinking in 

India. They alone know how to reconcile these 

Comments on the _ gtatements with the fact that the Abkari revenue 
Abkari policy of Govern- has quadrupled itself within the last thirty-five years. 
— - 431 OAth Government seem to be determined never to grant 
wae _— local option te the people. ‘They tell us that in doing 
so, they are actuated not by a greedy policy, 
but by anxiety for popular welfare. But all the 

same, their shameless policy is exposed. The Bombay Government 
have gone further than the Government of India who apprehend that 
political evils will spring out of the right of local option. They contend 
that as yet local option is notin force in England. ‘’o this query of Sir 
George Clarke we answer that England is not ruled by India, and if it were, 
the English people would have fought and secured the right of local option. 
It is not reasonable to compare temperance methods in vogue in England 
and in India. And again why should the bureaucrats forget that the 


. present Ministry is trying its level best to concede local option to 


the people. Liquor-shops have been forced on the people. Is not this 
tyranny of the Abkéri Department more intolerable than the supposed 
one that the minority of the teetotallers may harass the majority of people 
addicted to drinking? We permit ourselves to inform His Excellency that 
fortunately we have ia India an overwhelming majority of teetotallers. 
We assert that Government are tyrannising over the rayats in providing for 
the comforts of the microscopic minority of drinkers. His Excellency 
thinks that the poor may not get liquor to drink, if local option is enforced! 
Does he not know that the money that ought to be spent on the bare 
necessities of life is now spent on drinking? It is better to avow that 
liquor-shops are meant to yield revenue than to bring forward such silly 
arguments. Government pretended all these twenty years that they 
would grant local option to us. But they have established useless local 
option Committees in some cities. Government will be much mistaken 


if they believe that they have won the confidence of the people by such 
procedure. : 


27 
Education. 


388. “ For the Bombay Presidency there are four Educational Inspectors 
three of whom are borne on the Indian Educational 

Indians should be ap- Service, and one on the Provincial Service. The 
pointed as Educational principle laid down by the Public Service Commis- 


Inspectors in the Bombay sion was that thé number of Indians appointed to 
Presidency. 


the office of Educational Inspector of a Division 
May. Sr eee should be more and not less than the number of 
Kuropeans. Atthe time of the re-organisation of 
the Educational Service in India (July 1896) this principle was followed in all 
the provinces except Bombay. The alleged reason for this was that in the Cen- 
tral and the Northern Divisions there were European schools which required 
European supervision. It was only the Southern Division that was thus 
given an Indian Iaspector. Since then the conditions have materially 
altered. A separate Inspector has been appointed for the inspection of 
European schools, so that the plea that existed at the time of the reorganisa- 
tion has disappeared. Itis, therefore, but fair and proper that Bombay, which 
is generally reckoned as the first province in India, should take at least 
equal rank with the other provinces in the distribution of appointments of 
Inspectors in the Indian Educational and Provincial Services.” 


39. We heartily congratulate Government on their opening an agricul- 
tural school at Poona for the benefit of the sons of 

Appeal to the people to poor agriculturists in deference to the wishes of the 
make the new agricultural jeaders of public opinion in this Presidency. Gov- 
school at te teh (4@), ernment have now done all in their power to provide 
oath Mey rakash (49), facilities to the agricultural classes to receive the 
benefits of scientific training, and the people will 

have to blame none but themselves if the school proves a failure. It now 
rests with our educated people to spare no pains to popularise the school by 
persuading agriculturists of their acquaintance to send their sons to receive 
its benefits and by all other means in their power. ‘The spread of scientific 
methods of agriculture will greatly tend to improve the condition of the 


people in general. 
Railways. 


40. The Jam-e-Jamshed publishes a complaint by a passenger that 

; great inconvenience is caused to the public by the 
Complaint against the B, B, & C. I. Railway having stopped to issue platform 
alleged en - oe passes at some stations, and even at those few 
henna by the B. Y ; stations where they are still issued by having limited 
CG. I. Railway authorities. their numbers. ‘lhe correspondent contrasts this 
Jam-e-Jamshed (35), With the system on the G.I. P. Railway which allows 


26th May. people to go without a pass on the platform. 
Municipalities. 


41. Inthe course of a ccntributed article published by the Oriental 
Review the writer says:—‘ The category of delin- 

Comments onthe sus- quencies of the Ahmedabad Municipality is a long 
Sranich aang Ahmedabad one, and itis a matter of shame for the majority of 
Drieniel Pre stems (15), the thinking portion of Gujarat that one of its 
25th May. Municipalities was unable or incompetent to fulfil 
the responsibilities of the sacred trust assigned to it. 

At the same time we are sorry that we cannot approve of the step taken by 
Government. Many of the faults alleged against the Municipality were 
remediable without the extreme step of suspension. ‘Thus the want of other 
markets beside a vegetablo market and also of a slaughter-house could well 
have been met in future. We do not think that the Ahmedabad public has 
pressed for these requirements. The drainage scheme was allowed to lag, 
because there were serious differences on the point given rise to by a theory 
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pular with many laymen that Bombay drains were one of the causes of 
plague. Government mention as one of the reasons for the suspension, the 
"~~ ~~ @ase of the Tratnway business. It appears that a Tramway Company applied 
"+. ~~ «#6 the Ahmedabad Corporation for being allowed the right to run Electric 
tee ‘Tramways. Anyone who has a personal experience of the streets of Ahmed- 
abad and its péople will at. once say that the Municipality was justified in 
bie rejecting, after serious consideration, the Tramway proposal. If, after the 
rejection, a clique carries, by sheer force of majority, the original proposal and 
decides to give permission for the supply of electric energy and power 
the fault does not lie with the Municipality in any way. The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation has shown similar fickleness many times due to 
the exigencies of majorities. With regard to the charge that the 
Municipality abused its power in the matter of appointments, we beg 
to protest against the way in whicn the Government Resolution refers 
to the recent appointment of the Secretary. Mr. Vandabhdai MHaridas 
who was Engineer to the Municipality for about twenty years was 
appointed unanimously Secretary to the Municipality under the new rules. 
This gentleman is well-known in Ahmedabad for his sterling honesty, his 
accessibility and his able performance of duty. The very fact that the 
Ahmedabad Municipality, rent as if was with internal divisions, appointed 
him unanimously to the more responsible position of Secretary is an index to 
the respect and admiration he commands. And yet the Government Resolution 
now speaks of him as unfit for the post and as one ° who was gravely suspected 
of fabricating a muster-roll.’ Inquiries were made regarding this latter 
statement, but Mr. Vanabhai was found to be innocent, and the Municipality 
had, we believe, passed a vote of confidence in him. The whole of the 
Ahmedabad public press expressed itself in unstinted phrases of admiration 
and commendation on the occasion of his appointment as Secretary. We are 
sorry that after all this, the Government Resolution should go out of its way 
to condemn an individual asit has done in the case of Mr. Vandabhai. 
Looking to all this we cannot bring.ourselves to approve of the action of 
Government. We cannot divest ourselves of the feeling that this is a 

grave encroachment upon public rights.” 
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42. “The Government Resolution concerning the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality constitutes a formidable indictment against it. 
If we are to credit all the sins of omission and com- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (42), mission with which it is charged, its supersession for 
24th May, Eng. cols. one year is the lowest punishment that can be 
inflicted upon it. Its irregularities, described by 
Government as most disgraceful, are such as to fill 
every Indian with shame. While Indiansare demanding more rights and 
greater powers, such examples of incompetence and criminal neglect might be 
cited with glee by our enemies against us. But they are fortunately 
rare, and as on the other side of the account we can show a great 
deal to-our credit, we may be sure that our progress and advancement 
will not thereby be retarded. We should neither shut our eyes 
to our shortcomings, when they are brought to light, nor should we make a 
futile and unpatriotic attempt to minimise their significance.......... We, 
therefore, commend the action of Government, and hope that during the 
interregnum, all too brief as it is, the municipal administration of Ahmedabad 
will be purged of its many grave abuses, and the Municipality will 
succeed after twelve months to a cleaninheritance. The enumeration of the 
shortcomings of the Municipality is painfully long........... Convicted on all 
these counts, the judgment of Government is none too strong.” 


43. ‘It must be said that many of the charges laid at the door of the 
Municipality appear to be well founded.......... It 

Praja Bandhu (40), is neither desirable nor necessary at this time to 
22nd May, Eng. cols. distribute the blame among the different classes of 
our civic fathers for bringing the affairs of the 

Municipality to such a sorry pass. Suffice it to say that both the elected 
and the nominated Councillors havo participated in it and as such are respon- 
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sible for it. As for the latter, nomination rests entirely in the hands of 


the authorities.......... Butas for the elected Councillors the people alone are 


to blame, if the former do not discharge in a satisfactory manner the duties 
pertaining to their sacred trust. They are in the present case simply paying 
_ the penalty for putting square men in round holes, for it is an undeniable fact 
that some of the Councillors of the defunct Corporation were not at all fitted 
either by education or experience to bein their places. We are not at all 
sorry for the Councillors who have been ousted although one may doubt the 
wisdom of Government depriving the people of Ahmedabad even fora short 
period of the boon of local self-government. All the same, it is deplorable 
' that Government have been obliged to take such a drastic step in connection 
with a large Municipality like that of Ahmedabad.” 


44, “Ttis a noteworthy fact that the Ahmedabad Municipality, which 
: Sidi Metal Seren has been suspended for a year, has found not a single 
(7), 29th May apologist. One or two Of our contemporaries have 
mildly suggested that a less drastic course might 
have been more appreciated, but it is obvious that this criticism is more in 
the nature of a formality than anything else. ‘I'he Government Resolution 
setting forth the case for suspension was so clearly and convincingly drawn up 
that there was no door left for escape from the inevitable conclusion to which 
itled. The Ahmedabad Municipality, so far as we can gather, did not always 
have the ill reputation that it has acquired of recent years. It would be 
interesting to enquire exactly when and how it came to depart from the path 
of civic prudence and to let factious spirit have free play in its affairs. That 
there have been factions in Ahmedabad always is well-known. Gujarat is 
notorious for its innumerable caste divisions and sub-divisions, and Ahmeda- 
bad is the capital of Gujarat. The rivalries and jealousies between the higher 
' Hindu castes in Ahmedabad are ofa very long standing......... . ‘The fate that 
has overtaken the Ahmedabad Municipality ought to be a grave warning to 
those who maintain that caste and citizenship are quite compatible.” 


49. “Itis a fact known to every one who is in least touch with the civic 

life of the city of Ahmedabad how very queerly, per- 

Gujarati Punch (33), versely and selfishly some of the Councillors were 
22nd May, Eng. cols. always acting and with what genius—worthy of a better 
cause—they managed often to get the business of the 

Municipality obstructed, postponed and misguided. The Nemesis, therefore, 
that has overtaken them will, we are sure, cause the least sorrow. 
It is only when we find that the Municipality has had to be suspended 
for the fault of some of its Councillors and that the fair name of a 
first class Municipality in the whole Presidency has been sullied that we feel 
sorrow and pain.......... The Councillors have been proved guilty of being 
unbusinesslike, unruly, recklessly supize and untrustworthy, and selfishly 
unmindful of their duties. But we wish these faults had been brought home 
only to the persons that were primarily responsible for them. Much as we 
are against the interference of the official in the working of the local self- 


government, we have to admit that in this case had it not been for the 


power granted under the District Municipal Act to the Collector to make 
enquiries and have access to the records, not only would the mismanagement 
have continued longer but the rotten state of its affairs would hardly 
_ ever have been detected. At the same time we hope that all will not 
be made equally to suffer, that only the members mainly responsible for 
persistent mischief will be sent out as the undesirables, and that the rest will 
be associated in the Municipal working.” 


46. ‘‘The suspension of the first Municipality of Gujarat will evoke 
general regret as a measure reflecting incapacity for 

Gujardt Mitra (82), management of civic affairs on the part of its 
22nd May, Eng. cols. citizens....... The Government MKesolution cites 
chapter and verse about the many sins of omission and 

commission which disfigure, and remain as a lasting blot on, the administration 
of the Ahmedabad Municipality, and looking at this, one cannot but feel surprise 
at the tolerance of Government in not taking action much long before. The 
_ castigation 18 severe but just, and itis really a matter of great regret to have to 
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--  * @dmit that a grea ng city like Ahmedabad did not possess sufficient 
>< * cepa pats ustworthy men, ambitious to display to the rest of the Pre- 

__* sidency an appreciation-of the privilege of local self-government and to set 
“eee ‘them an example in Municipal administration. The supersession of the 
>  ~ .“Khmedabad Municipality should, we trust, open the eyes of other Munici- 
 palities anxious to see the withdrawal of official control from them, to the risk 
their ambition.to participate in the extended franchise may expose them in 
case they are unable to conduct their affairs in a way conducive to the 


general welfare of the people.” 


47. Last year, when Government granted new rights of local self- 

rs. | government, no one even dreamt that within so short 

¥ Gujardti (31),22nd May; a time of this concession, a first class Municipal body 

Ro Shaktt (91), 2lst May; would be suspended for ayear. The charges brought 

¥ ce gg! and Maht soainst the Ahmedabad Municipality are of a very 

22nd May. grave nature. Sixteen faults have been attri uted to 

it, but we doubt whether the public agrees with the 

Government about the truth of every one of these charges. We hope the popular 

representatives will come forward and point out if there be any misunder- 

standing or exaggeration in them. They are in duty bound to lay the true 

facts before the public and the Government. The first charge against the 

Municipality is that it did not conduct its business with proper dignity. This 

sounds very equivocal. Did the British Parliament conduct itself with be- 

coring dignity during the recent debate on Anderson’s letters to the Times 

about Parnell’s complicity in the Phoenix Park murders? Such incidents are 

common in the Parliaments and municipal bodies of all nations and it cannot 

be justifiable to suspend the Municipality on this ground. The second charge 

is that the Chairman was not able to keepa check on the managing Committee. 

The Chairman is, however, less to be blamed than the Municipal Law. Thelaw 

| should have been so amended as to give him greater power over the executive 

Committees. The third charge against the Municipality is that it unnecessarily 

delayed the disposal of corrrespondence and business for years together. We 

would ask Government how many years did they take for disposing of the ques- 

tion of the complaint about centralising all the Government offices in Kara- 

chi in one place? How is it that they have notstill begun the experiment 

of separating the judicial and executive functions authorised by Lord Morley 

in 1907? We do not mean to say that the fault of Government consti- 

tutes the defence of the Municipality. Itis really shameful to the Ahmeda- 

bad public that they have furnished an opportunity to Government to give 

them such a blow. Many of the charges are really disgraceful to the 

administration of the Ahmedabad Municipality. The Councillors have in 

every way proved their unfitness to sit as members, nominated members 

forming no exception. We are sorry the Ahmedabad Municipality which 

was once held up as a model has so much degenerated. Government ought 

to take a lesson from this while nominating members, since the majority of those 

appointed by them are totally unfit to sit as members. [The Shakti laments 

the fate of tho Ahmedabad Municipality and while bitterly criticising the 

conduct of its Councillors, requests Government to hold an open inquiry by 

means of which, it says, if will be easy to find out the real defaulters and to 

punish them. The Kdthidwar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette is of opinion that 

the elected Councillors who had made ita point to oppose each and every- 

thing coming from the Government nominees are chiefly to blame for the 

severe blow which has fallen on the Municipality. It hopes that the Ahme- 
dabad public will take a lesson from this sad event. | 


48. “One who knows” writes as follows in the Indu of Bombay :—“ We 
have no desire to seriously find fault with Govern- 

Indu of Bombay (10), ment though we cannot restrain from making a few 
3rd May. remarks. It would seem that the Collector and 
Commissioner had given sufficient warning to the 

members. It is not in evidence, however, that Government itself gave any 
direct warning. We are loth to believe that the Ahmedabadis were so in- 
corrigible as to be unamenable to, remonstrances even of Government ora 
member of the Government. Could not a warning with a short, say three 


3 | 


months’ grace, have been substituted for the suspending resolution, specially 
during the week of mourning for the departed King-Emperor and of loyal and 
hopeful hailing of the accession of King-Emperor George V, the high priest of 
sympathy and consideration as he has proclaimed himself to be ? The suspen- 
sion of the Ahmedabad Municipality may be just. It can, however, be no 
glory to the Government of Bombay. It is to be wished, therefore, that in 
similar cases Government would play the réle of the kind and prudent parent, 
who exhausts all methods of private remonstrance before turning out of 
doors even an obstimately erring son.”’ 


49. “The suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality is sad news 
indeed. That the Government should be compelled 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (35), 0 ask the local body there to relinquish its charge 
28th May, Eng. cols. because the affairs of the city had been so persis- 
tently mismanaged and neglected is not a very 
pleasant theme for reflection to Indians in general and Gujaratis in particular. 
Just at the moment when all India has been in the ferment of newly acquired 
‘rights and privileges, when the clamour for local self-government is yet 
dinning in the ears of the Moderates and the Extremists alike, the principal 
capital of Gujarat has egregiously failed to respond to the anticipations and 
expectations of the patriots of the mother-land.......... Let us hope the new 
committee appointed by the Government to set matters right will redeem the 
good name of the administrative ability and the public spirit of the proverbi- 
ally astute and far-sighted Ahmedabadi. The names we find in the list are 
promising enough,” 
OQ. ‘ We feel that with astrong and capable president all this culpable 
os waste of public time and persistence in unbusiness- 
*Gujarati (31), vag “wn like modes of transacting public business could have 
aa heey ‘May, Sudhg. been easily stopped and the erring Councillors taught 
rak(159), 23rd May; Jagad Wholesome lesson in the sane methods of Munici- 
Vritt (126), 22nd May. pal administration. We have no patience whatso- 
ever with those whose main ambition is to discuss 
trivialities to the flagrant néglect of far more important duties affecting the 
sanitary welfare of the inhabitants of a city like Ahmedabad. The Resolution 
refers to the complete loss of papers containing resolutions passed by the 
Managing Committee. Anything more reprehensible than such neglect on 
the part of a public body it is difficult to conceive, and we cannot but think 
that the affairs of the Ahmedabad Municipality were not conducted in the 
way they should have been.” [The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon represent- 
ing Gujarat as weeping over tue suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality, 
which is represented as a child with the knife ‘suspension’ stuck in its 
bosom, and the shade of the late Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotdélal, in 
the backgroand, lamenting as follows :—‘ Ah! is this the end of all the trouble 
I took to rear the child in my days! Alas! who could have expected this!’ 
The Sudhdrak remarks :—'The Municipality has been suspended for one year 
only and its affairs, instead of being entrusted wholly to a Government 
officer, have to be given over to a Committee appointed by Government. This 
shows very well that Government have not lost all their confidence in the 
people. They have to be thanked for this their broad-mindedness. It is now 
the new Committee’s turn to realise its responsibility and discharge its duties 
to the satisfaction of Government and the public. The members of the Muni- 
cipality, we hope, will take a lesson from this. . It is also to be hoped that 
members of other Corporations in the Presidency also will not fail: to turn 
the experiences of the Ahmedabad Municipality to advantage by talking less 
and doing real work. The Jagad Vrité writes in a similar strain.] 


*51. “It is clear from Dr. Bentley’s ad-interim report that the Muni- 
cipality will have first to set its own house in order 

Comments on Dr. Bent- D¢fore asking house-owners to set things right on 
ley’s ad-interim report on their premises. The filter-beds and reservoirs at 


Malaria in Bombay. Malabar Hill and Bhandarwada are classed amongst 
Gujardti (31), 29th the special permanent breeding places for Malaria. 
May, Eng. cols. These require to be specially looked after and before 


' the public can be convinced of the importance an? 
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sve been redommended by Dr. Bentley, 
watt sg the city should be rendered 

At the same time we feel 
pat suggestions are sound, they 
unless the intelligent pia heartily co-operate 
ies in carrying out his recommendations.” 


Native States. 


oa * "52. Te & aA Sear er a the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
moet 8 bitterly complains against the administration of 
Sa | Alleged oppression in the Idar State, alleging that the Maharaja being 
—— Idar. -— . ruled by his whims, frequently changes the high 
a | pnithtiede and, eo officers of the State, and that consequently mal- 
oa May administration has become the standing feature of the 
a nade administration. The paper mentions the names of 
a Mr. Kalydnraiji and Mr. Radhakrishna, the late Dewans, and Mr. Chaturbhuj 
a Mankeshwar, Bhatt and Mr. Vallabhram and other officers, who have tendered 
their resignations within a very short time, as typical of the insecure position 
of the State officers on whose continuance in office and good work the 
welfare of the State depends. The paper also complains against the Mahéa- 
raja’s orders calling upon the people to supply beds, cooking vessels, houses, 
etc., to the State for the guests in connection with the recent marriage 
of the princess Nandkunvarba to the Limbdi prince. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
i Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd June 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and; if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1910.) 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Baition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Clreula- . | 
ENGLISH. 4 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly... --»| Charles Palmer. eee fs 

, 2 | Argus ee ooo «= ove «=D e+» —_ oee| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman . $9 ce 500 t 
3 | Bombay East Indian .../_ Do. ove eo} Do. oe --»| d. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... oe 800 

4 | Daily Telegraph and Deo-| Poona cee »+»| Daily ove ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... eee 600 ‘| 
can Herald. | 

5 | East and West... ...| Bombay ... -->| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;} 1,000 al 


, | 55. +f 


6 | Elphinstonian...’ _—....|_~‘Do. eve eee Quarterly ove ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... oi a 

7 | Indian Social Reformer ..J Do. ... «| Weekly... —«..| Kdmékshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma| 600 | 
| dr4si Brahman) ; 41. 

8 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do, eee cool Do, see | Behramji Merwadnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 


| India and Champion. 55. 
9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. oe | Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
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(Lohdna) ; 28. 


| 
18 | Mahratta © «| Poona = sss nse] Weekly... ~_...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Ohitp4-| 1,000 : i 
wan Bréhman). aa: 

14|Muslim Herald ... ...|Bombay ... ...| Daily ... —«..| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 200. 
Muhammadan ; 35. | 

15 Oriental Review ... «| Do.  ... «| Weekly... _...| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ...| 700 | 


——— 
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16 Phonix .. .. | «.|Kardchi ...  ...| Bi-weekly... ...| JAflar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...) 350 ; 


17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona sos »++| Daily see ...| KAawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove bes 400 
and Military Gazette. 


18 | Purity Servant... -+-| Bombay... ---| Monthly... ...| Waman Sadadshiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 | 
man; 32. . ee 


19 | Railway Times... e-| Do. ene eee} Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. eee -+-| Quarterly ... ...| Rev, Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... oe 
Magazine. | 


21 | Sind Gazette... ---| Karachi... e++| Daily 00s ...| Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; European ;44_ ... see 500 : i 


22 | Sind Journal sie ...| Hyderabad eee) Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 | a | 
Amil) ; 42. 


23 | Sind Times eee | Karachi... -++| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Raéhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 | i 
ie 

24 | Students’ Brotherhood); Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 sia we 400 ; { 
Quarterly. || 
AnGto-GusaRa’Tl. 
25 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar --| Bombay ... «>| Daily = ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ... 1,500 


26 | Apakshapat on eee} Surat oes e+} Weekly... '.,,| B&i Maének, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 | fi 
didli; Parsi ; 30. a 


27 | A’rya Prakésh ---| Bombay... “a Oy We ...| Maganl4l Rijdrd4m Vyds; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 


, one ...| Trikamld4l Harindth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


28 | Broach Mitra nes eee} Broach Esa. << J 
29 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad ess} Do. ad ...| Narotamdds Prdnjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
Do 


(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
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‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 


i oe wef Bombay x. 9...) Weekly ws Tahchhrin Sarajeimn Deel Hindu (Surti] 8,500 


ee Belews Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 oe a Oe 
we wal Ahmedabad Si xj.| Dow ~—as.-~—S—«s | Soll Mangaldés Shih; Hindu (Mesri] 2,900 


eS i ee 
4 


Banis) ; 31. ’ 
rane A Del, ine Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér Parsi: 50 ...| 800 
: | }). : ‘ 
ose ecol §=Ge oe »++| Daily ove sos Pirozshih Jehangir Marzbén, M.A.. * Parsi;} 4,400 
| 84. 


7 see owe ees «| Weekly... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... 
; “s . 87 | Kathidwdr News ... »..| Rajkot... oe} Do. eve — ov| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes soe 200 
Kathidwiar Times... oe ie ses »»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 


Parsi soe eee ---| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 84...) 2,000 


40 | Praja Bandhu .... ..-| Ahmedabad sock « Le ees ...| dagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu ne Brah-| 1,850 
man); 31. 


( 41 | Rast Goftar co «= sv] Bombay... = | - Do ws» oes| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


42 | Sénj Vartamén ... | Do. eve -».| Daily ove ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;} 4,2 
) ‘alt Parsi ; 43. 


43 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... o»+| Baroda eee --| Weekly... ...| Manekl4l] Ambéram Doctor; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 


29. 
44 \Suryi Prakish ... ...|Surat  .. «| Do. ... _—_«-| Umedrdm Nagindés ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
a . AnGio-Mara‘THI. | 
mee Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 


45 | Dnydnoday& se * ao ee ..-| Weekly ... wl 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48$ ... i ~ 660 
Rov. Tukaram ; 55 


46 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ---| Poona 260 »»-| Daily a ...| (1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


47 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ...| Do. con vane OOD. ede Do. de. ..-| 2,700 


48 | Indu of Bombay... _...| Bombay ... —...|. Do. ws eet D&modar Ganesh PAddhye; Hindu; 2,000 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 
43 | Indu Prakdsh ... ---| Bombay ... ..»| Daily si ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company!, 1,500 
oe: Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
ee Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


. 50 | Subodh Patrika ... ---| Poona ove ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
ae | wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


51 | Echo set jie --} Bombay ... +] Weekly... ...| de C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40... ee-| 1,000 


a 52 | O Anglo-Lusitano... aa - De tole ie ae ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;}. 1,000 
é : 50. 


8 oe te Been ae i .-  oe| HB. P. Fernandes ; Goanese;25 ... «..} 1,000 
. AnGro-Sinp1. 
54 | Al-Haq ss... ine ---| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and} 1,500 
: Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
| Muhammadans. 
55 | Larkina Gazette... _—...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. «+ _ ose| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
; 24, 
m 56 | Musd4fir... ae ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. oe ..-| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 1,800 
ae 57 | Sind Patrika ond .».| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. oes ».| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
: 68 |Sindhi ... ......|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. |... _...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ...  ...| 1,000 
59 | Sookhree ... ... — ...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. so ena ween) Telemed s OF ww tt tt 400 


AnGcio-TELEau. 
60 | Andhra Patrika ..._...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly .. «. ‘rae Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 
man); 40. 
EyarisH, Mana’rxi ann 
: Guzara‘r1. 


61 | Hind Vijays cco wee] BAFOUR — vce ccf. WOOKIY «= ove ee Deprtiee Reveal ; Hindu (Bania);; 600 
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No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. sg 
a - ini —_— ce 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM, 
62 | A Luz eee cee ---| Bombay ... es Weekly ; ...| R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eee -+-| 1,200 
_ Gosara'Tt, 
63 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m .| Bombay .»-| Daily .| Kazi Ismail Kdzi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| .dan (Memon) ; 45. 
64 Amrit Mani soe .| Rajkot Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
65 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda Weekly .|Javerbhéi _ Déddbhdéi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
66 | Bharat Jivan .| Bombay ...| Monthly .., .| Day&4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bombay Samachar Do. Daily .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. | 
68 | Broach Samachar .| Broach Weekly .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 .| 400 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad Monthly .| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dadsaj 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
70 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay Weekly .| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
. Bania) ; 33. 
71 | Din Mani... .| Broach Do. | Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) 200 
72 |Garjana ... eee eco] Ahmedabad Do. .| Shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 
73 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. .| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette .| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. .| [brahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Kaira Times .-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Do. .».| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
28. 
76 | Kaira Vartamaa ... .| Kaira Do. ..| Kahéndés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
77 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sddra Do. .| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
78 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .|Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
79 | Khabardar -| Bombay Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 | Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad Do. “ .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 5¢0 
81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi-weekly ... .|Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minotheher-| 1,000 
Hom}ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
82 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari Weekly .| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdds Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. «| Do. - ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 800 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Akmedabad Do. - ...| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra ose | Karachi Bi-Weekly .., .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar .| Surat ...| Weekly ’ ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 «+. 475 
87 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad Do. 00 ...| Hirél4l Vardhamin Shéh (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Samalochak sna -s-| Bombay ... — oe| 1 ri-Monthly .( Manil4l Chhabérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
89 | Satsang... oes .| Surat oo-| Weekly eee .| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 
90 | Satya Vakta 208 ---| Bombay ... -| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldds ; Hindu (Das 556 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
91 | Shakti eee ove eo} Surat ose >| Weekly .. ...| Manvantréi Madanréi MRayji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
§2 Sourdshtra : ece eee Amreli eee eee Do. eee my eesceee eee 
93 | Surat Akhbar... aco] BATOGR cee cco =O. ove .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 | ewe 800 
94 | Swadesh Mitra... ee-| Karachi... <a | aa ove ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 300 
' 
' 
95 | Udbodhan... 00 »--) Ahmedabad ---| Monthly .., ...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
| Bania) ; 22. 
96 | Vasant... ove oe Do. | Do. s+  es| A’nandshankar Badpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hip, i | | 
97 | Bhérat ... = ihe an Se Weekly ...  «s| Gaurishankar] Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
98 |Sbri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do ... | Do. «4.  .«|Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin);| 6,200 
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~ Wes | Where Published. Baition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
& B bi 
.-.| Gadag (Dhérwir)..., Weekly .... — «:. "(Dererh) oe Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
Devang . q 
-»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ..., Do, ose = sews | Bindu Nérdyan Mutélik Desai; Hindu) 1,000 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
Dharwar ... oos| DOo ove ...| kK. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 600 
man); 25. 
...| Bijapur =o. sect; Oe ove vee| Ge a Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man); 42. 
..| Dharwar ...  ...| Do. w+ eee] Keishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
104 | Loka Bandhu sa... il ak see cot. ae wee ...| Gururdo Rdghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 950 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 
105 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag (Dhaérwar)...| Do. eve .../ Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman) ; 44. | 
Mara ‘THI, | 
106 | Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon... ...| Weekly  ... ...| Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brab- 200 
min); 50. 
107 | A’rydvart ... = .».| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. se ; Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur. 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 
| 
108 |Bekul ... ©... «| Ratnégiri... ...) Do. «.. ~—s«.| Hari Dharmér4j Géndhi; Hindu (Véni);| 400 
: | 81. : 
| | 
| | 
109 | Bhala see occ .--| Poona see ...| Published thrice a} Bhéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
| | month. Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82. 
110 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... 7. Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
ill | Bharat Mata ove ...| Isla4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada} Apout 
| Brahman) ; 20. 80 
112 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... 7 Weekly = ass »».| Hari Ewer Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah-! 275 
: ma 44 | 
118 | Chandrakant ove ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .! Do. ose ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42. ! 
114 | Chandrodaya — .-.| Chiplun (Ratna-' Do. ie ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 150 
giri). Brahman); 44. 
115 | Chikitsak ... oes ...| Belgaum ... ce ep» « ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu S00 
Shenvi; 385. 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat »»-| Poona pad ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi ose wn: Se 
117 | Deshkdlvartmaén ... ...| Hrandol ... .oe| Weekly axe wil a Siatomne Joshi ; Hindu {(Brah- 150 
min); 3 
118 | Dharma ... see ...| Wai (Satara) .-| Monthly ... = — Marna Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,500 
| rahman 
119 | Dhaérwar Vritt.... vee Dharwar ... 3 Weekly... ove] Ss od — Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 450 
man) ; 33. 
120 | Dinbandhu 208 A Bombay ... oe oe oe .... Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25...) 1,400 
121 | Dnydn Chakshu .... ...| Poona mee cost eae ~ ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. 
122 | Dnyan Sagar__si... ..-| Kolhapur ... e-| Do, ove ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 
128 | Indu Prakdsh _... .., Bombay ... ...| Daily is ...| Damodar Ganesh Pidhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
| hada Brahmin); 50. 
124 | Itihds Sangraha ... ..., Kolhaépur ... ..| Monthly ... ...| Dattatreya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu} 1.000 
| , . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
125 | Jagadddarsh eon ...| Ahmednagar .-| Weekly ... ...| Kashindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
: | ) pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
126 | Jagad Vritt ee .. Bombay... i: * O08 ...| F. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
197 | Kal... -... 2 «| Poona |. =| Dow ~~. —e| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
3 | Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
128 | Kalpatarnu ... ees ...| Sholdpur ... gan ee, wea ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Brahman); 51. 
129 | Kamgér Samachar --.| Bombay... ol Oe ooo = oe | Naatesh Appaii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu]... 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
180 | Karmanuk... ove ++ Poona ove oon] Ee me ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 41. 
SS eae a ae: oe .»  os«| Krishn4ji Prabhdékar Khédilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 36, 
182 | Khdndesh Samdchir_...| Pérola (Hast Khain-| Fortnightly e--| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hinduj 1.000 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 
188 | Khéndesh Vaibhav _—...| Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly ... ...| Yédav _Balkrishna Updsani; Hindv| 600 
conse ta (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 42, 


Name of Publication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaratTHi—concluded, 


184 | Madhukar...  .« ---| Belgaum ... oo] Weekly ~~... ...| Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu| S1E 
: g (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 


185 | Mahérdshtr’ Vritt ...|Satdra. =... =, “Do. as ess] Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-| 300 5 
| tha) ; 24. " 


136 | Moda Vritt one »--| Wai (Satara) «| Do. ses ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 


137 | Mumbai Vaibhav -+-| Bombay ... ---| Daily ove ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
| | Chitpdéwan Brahman) ; 39. | 
138 | Mumukshu _ «++| Poona ius ool Weekly ace ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt oe .+-| Nasik ‘a ol DOs a ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
; Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... .--| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. ee ..._ Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth; About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat... eee ---| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... ...| Govind Kdadshinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 
. desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ---| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... ...| Ndrdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


Mita: aw «wl lee a .  «s.| Bhau Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakdsh ... ove ---| Satara vee --| Do. eee .... Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
145 | Pratod ove eee ---}Islampur ... «+f Do. ees ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar... “a. om 
146 | Pudhari... ove ---| Baroda... ool” DOs ses ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


147 | Rashtrabodh ... «| Poona ...  ...|Monthly ...  ...| Hari Raghundéth Bhagvat ... ... 9... 300 

148 | Rashtrodaya ee ee} Do. oe A. Be see ...| SK. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 

149 | Samdlochak oes -++| Hubli (Dharwar)...| Do. ... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha| 300 : 
Brahman) 30. 

150 | Saty% Shodhak ... ---| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 

eee Braéhman) ; 27. | 

151 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... ees Do. se ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 

152 | Shol4pur Samachar «| Do. ao: ea w+ see] Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 

153 | Shri Saydji Vijay -+-| Bombay ... «| Do. .. «Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 


Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
. ; , Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ....| Do,  ... «..| Monthly ... _...| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé-} 500 
: wan Brahman) ; 40. 
155 | Shri Shéhu ove --| Satara =... eo-| Weekly... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brdhman) ; 28. 
156 | Shubh Suchak ... --| Do. see | Do. ane ...| Dattdtreya Rémchandra Chitale ; ; Hindu 200 
; (Chitp4wan Brahman). 
157 | SitarayeHind ... «| Do. ... «| Do. se ~—ee| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham| 300 
madan ; 45. 


158 | Sudhakar ... ove -+-| Pen (Koldba) eo Do. sie ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| ) wan Brahman) ; 50. 
159 | Sudharak ... ee --+| Poon&® save od: Dey site ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


160 |Sumant ... eee ---| Karad (Satdra) ...! Do. ‘os ...| (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

Balvant Kolhdpure ; Hindu (Sdéraswata 

se Brahman) ; 35. 

161 | Vichéri... vee ---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


veo ...| Bhujangrao = Gdekwad; Hindu 5CO 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


163 | Vinod... seve «= we | Belgaum ... __ ...! Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Rdamchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 150 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


162 | Vijayee Mahratta... -»-| Kolhapur ... ---| Weekly 


164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .../ Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... -»-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 2 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud ae 
“ Séraswat Brahman). a 
165 | Vrittasér... ve = ave] Wai (Satdra) =... Weekly ... _...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-{ 260 -. | 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. ‘ | 
166 | Vydpari_... pom »»-| Poona “CM a onl a Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
: man) ; 42, 


, 167 | Warkari ...... ~~... Pandharpur (Sholé-| Fortnightly _...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé ' 900 
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‘| Bombay ... | Mohamed’ Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
ey is ‘ madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Bombay ... Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar 


Sukkur (Sind) Shims-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Larkhana (Sind) Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Prabhat... Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Sind Sudhar Karachi (Sind) Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
Sind Kesari Shikdrpur (Sind) Cheldrém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... : Hakim Mahomied Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Jain | Bhagubhéi Fatechand Kaérbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra Sital Prasdd Jain 


Mara’tTHI AND Ka’NABESE . 


Ohandrika ... Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. . even SHEA RHEN BwEN cc. BYEN, BEA BHEA Bic He. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (4 [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


. D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


1604 


Name of Publication. 


. Ei SGLISH. 
Commercial Gazette 
ANGIO-SINDHI. 
Aina ae sai 
MARATHI, 


Chitramaya Jagat 
Masik Manoranjan 


Shetkari ... a0 


Vaishya Masik ... 


URDU. 


Mufide-Rozgar_ ... 


.| Sukkur 
| 
| 
...| Hyderabad ¥ 
| 
| 
»»-| Poona ee det 


Where Published. ! 


Ahmednagar ils 


Bombay ... see 


Edition. 


Weekly 


Weekly 


“Monthly 
Do. 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Name, caste and age of Fditor, 


...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


.| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


Kashinath Raghunath Mitra ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat); 37. 


+» (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48, , 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 
| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


150 


5,500 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Hurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A. ; Hindu (Karada Brahmin); 50. 
No, 48, is a daily. 


No. 49, does not exist. 


No. 62, the editor of the A Lwz is R, Naronha ; Goanese ; 35. 


Nos. 73, 74, 90, 97, 100, 127, 145, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 
The circulation of No, 132 is 500. 
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Polttives and the Public Administration, 


1. “India is fortunate in always having the sympathy and affection of 
Comments on the King’s the Royal House of England, His Majesty has 
Message to the Princes shown by his recent message to the Princes 9a 
and Peoples of India. peoples of India how they occupy a prominent plac 
Oriental Review (15), in his affections and how they may well expect the 
ist June. realisation in practice of the promise made by Lord 
Morley in his speech at the Royal Academy—the promise about greater con- 
cessions and reforms. ‘There is a tendency in certain quarters, initiated by 
Lord Curzon, to scout at the promises made in the Proclamation of 1858. It 
is a tendency which is extremely regrettable and condemnable because it is 
tantamount to uprooting the public confidence in British pledges. His 
Majesty rightly perceives the value of these Proclamations‘as assets in the 
Empire and as basic rocks on which a great deal of the loyalty of Indian people 
is founded. He recognises the danger of Curzonian Jingoism and hence has 
nobly written to the Princes and peoples thus:—‘ Queen Victoria, of revered 
memory, addressed her Indian subjects and the heads of Feudatory States when 
she assumed the direct Government in 1858, and her august son, wy father, of 
honoured and beloved name, commemorated the same most notable event in 
his address to you fifty years later. These are the charters of the roble and 
benignant spirit of Imperial tule and by that spirit in all my time to come I 
will faithfully abide.’ Noble and inspiring words giving a lesson in real 
Imperialism to British statesmen and Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. If these 
were the ideals of Imperialism, nobody would say a word against it.......... 
The Message is followed now by an intimation that remissions are to be made 
in the sentences of prisoners. We hope the suggestion put forward by Lala 
Lajpatrai and supported by the Daily News will be put into effect—the 
suggestion that political prisoners should be released. Indeed we may say 
that these men, if released, will return loyal subjects of the Government and 
there will be a strong tie of affection created between the rulers and 
the ruled. Even if it is impossible to release these prisoners it will be found 
practicable, we hope, to effect remissions in their sentences to a large 
extent. Another thing tc which the attention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment may be drawn at this juncture is the urgent necessity for relieving 
the condition of Indians in South Africa. Nothing will show more strikingly 
to the people of India that the pledge in the Proclamation about the equality 
of rights for all British subjects is to be really realised in practice than 
a strong action on the part of the Government to put a stop to the scandalous 
state of affairs prevailing in the Colonies of:South Africa. His Majesty’s 
- assumption of the Crown may well be commemorated by a Royal wish that 
the unjust treatment of Indians in the Colonies should cease. A future step 
may also be taken along the lines of reform already introduced and a greater 
measure of autonomy introduced. India expects great things now and hopes 
that her expectations will not be in vain.” 


2. “It is, indeed, gratifying to note that His Majesty King-Emperor 
George V has addressed during this week a Royal 
Praja Bandhu (40), Message to the Princes and peoples of India more 
29th May, bd ott or less similar to the one addressed by His Majesty 
ead G Set a » to the English and Colonial subjects. The Message 
ay.; Gujarat Mitra te 
(32), 29th May. breathes the same spirit of sympathy that has been 
a marked characteristic of the utterances of our 
new King-Emperor since he has succeeded to the throne of his ancestors. 
Viewed from whatever standpoint we may say the Royal Message is quite a 
remarkable one. But the most important part of the Message is the portion 
in which His Majesty has been pleased to confirm the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858 issued by Queen Empress Victoria the Good of revered memory on 
Her Majesty’s assuming the direct Government of India. This memorable 
Proclamation, which is looked upon, and rightly, by the people of India as 
their Magna Charta, was confirmed by our late King-Emperor in 1908. What 
the people of India desire is that full effect be given to the excellent principles 
laid down in that Proclamation. Although Lord Curzon, our late egoistic 
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srOy , attempted more than once while he was Vicerdy of India to divest the 
clamation to a certain extent of its sacred character, it must be borne in 
id that during the reign that has just closed a step in advance in the 
rard journey was taken in the matter of giving to the people of India a 
further share in thé administration of the affairs of their country. We hope 
ring the reign of our present King-Emperor the principles enunciated in. 
dia’s Great Charter of Liberty will be acted upon in a still more liberal 
spirit, and if possible, to the very letter........... In accordance with the usual 
ractice His Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to signalise the 
beginaing of the reign by extending the Royal clemency in the form of 
retnission of a certain portion of the term of imprisonment of different kinds 
of prisoners. We are no doubt thankful for this grace, but we wish the case 
of political prisoners had received special consideration at the hands of the 
authorities, and more especially so because the unrest that was noticeable at 
one time is gradually disappearing, and one may safely predict that the status 
quo ante will be restored in this connection at no very distant date.” [The 
Kdthidwdr Times says:—‘‘ The Royal Message addressed to the peopte, 
we believe, will be a Great Charter conferring innumerable blessings on the 
people. It is highly gratifying to us to note that His Majesty has recalled. 
the assurances granted by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria of blessed 
and revered memory in these memorable words: ‘ These are the charters of 
the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial'rule and by that spirit in all my. 
time to come I will faithfully abide’.”” The Gwardt Mitra also writes in 4: 
similar strain. | : | 


3. “The Message closes with the gracious words: ‘ Firmly I confide in 
your dutiful and active co-operation inthe high and 

Indian Spectator (8) arduous tasks that lie before me, and I count upon 
98th May; Sudhdrak Your ready response to the earnest sympathy with 
(159), 30th May; Dnydn the well-being of India that must ever be the inspi- 
Prakdsh (46), 30th May. _—ration of my rule.’ Wesay, Amen. ‘The confidence 
expressed in our dutiful and active co-operation 

is not mere surplusage : it must sound as a trumpet cail to all loyal citizens to 


rally round the standard of Peace and Progress. In it one seems to listen to 


the simple, straight and soldier-like appeal of a Commander to his men, while 
in the gracious reference to what will ke the inspiration of the new rule, we 
have the promise of a new era—a promise which will prove as valuable and 
historic as any conveyed by the Proclamation of 1858, or the Message of 1908, 
both of which His Majesty graciously confirms in his own present " Message.” 
[The Sudhdrak writes :—The Royal Message has given the lie direct to the 
vapourings of busybodies of the type of Lord Curzon who have been anxious 
to dub the Proclamation of 1858 ‘an impossible charter.’ It has also stopped 
the mouths of those irresponsible agitators who were declaring constitutional 
agitation an impossibility in India inasmuch as she possessed no charter 
under which to work. In short, this Message has raised India a step higher 
in her political progress. It is to be regretted that our Anglo-Indian contem- 
poraries should have passed over without comment this important portion of 
the Message. The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar comments and declares that 
should the officials evince even & hundredth part of the respect for our 
ancient civilisation shown by His Majesty in his Message, the administration 
of the country would be made much more easy than at present. ] 


*4. “Tt is worthy of notice that His Majesty characterises the Messages 

Koes of his two predecessors, that of 1858 addressed by 
Eng. — (G2), Oe June, Queen Victoria and the one issued by King Edward 
fifty years later, as great charters. ‘They are the 
charters,’ says the Message, ‘of the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial 
rule and by that spirit in all my time to come I will faithfully abide.’ The 
haughty and the not over-scrupulous imperialism of Lord Curzon went the 
length of repudiating the Charter of 1858 by calling it an impossible charter, 
but it is pleasing to find that. His Majesty is animated by that same spirit of 
sympathy and broad-minded liberalism which inspired the Messages of His 
revered grand-mother and father........... The task of our immediate rulers 
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in this:country will become much lighter and more cheerful if they whole- 


heartedly infuse the noble spirit of this Message into their administration of 
India.”’ 


Do. The Royal Message to the Princes and Peoples of India truly 
eT reflects the feelings King George has come to 
ag oy a0), 20, entertain for~the Indians since his tour in this 
May. country. The repeated references to ‘my people’ 

| have deeply impressed the minds of all and have 
enabled them to see how glaringly outrageous interpretations had been placed 
upon the Queen’s Proclamation by Lord Curzon and his school. King 
George has openly promised to walk in the footsteps of his revered father and 
grand-mother so far as India is concerned and this is a significant reference 
to Indian wishes and aspirations. The king has not hesitated to declare 
the Messages issued to the people of India by King Edward as ‘ Charters of 
the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial rule.’ This is highly gratifying and 
we do think that the Message as a whole would go far to strengthen the loyal 
sentiments of the Indian people. [The Praja Bandhu writes :—The people of 
India are indeed fortunate that their destinies have passed into the hands of 
a ruler who is as kind and sympathetic as his father and who has inspired 
high hopes of their future well-being. His Majesty has been deeply impressed 
with Indian loyalty, and there is every ground to hope that under his benign 
rule Indian aspirations will steadily advance. | 


*6,. “For the past few weeks, we have heard of the names of many who 
are likely to succeed Lord Minto. There was a 
Suggestion for the rumour that Lord Kitchener was likely to succeed 
appointment of Hisiixcel- him as Viceroy of India.......... But his uncompro- 
lency Sir Gecrge Clarke mising way of doing business would foment the 
as Viceroy of India. fe re | es 
Kaiser-i-Hind (36), 5th Present political unrest instead of removing its 
June, Eng. cols. ODUEOR sccnsiie: What India wants just now is a 
r sympathetic ruler, able to guide the democratic 
aspirations of the people and lead them into safe channels of progressive 
political development. IJiso, we may say with perfect confidence that India 
cannot get a more sympathetic ruler than our beloved Governor, Sir George 
Clarke. He would make an ideal Viceroy to succeed Lord Minto,. and his 
appointment would be hailed with great satisfaction and delight throughout 
the Empire.” 


7. We do not know whether a prayer to extend the term of Lord 
Minto’s Viceroyalty will receive a favourable con- : 
sideration. All the same we think it only proper ; 
for the people to send their prayer before the “British 
Throne. Not that we lend our support to some of \ 

| his doubtful acts; but we must not also fail to 
-realise the situation that led him on to such acts. But we cannot thank him | 
too much for the generosity, the high-mindedness and the wise statesmanship | 
that he displayed during his Viceroyalty. Efforts should be made to get 
his term extended. Weare sure that the extension that might be given will 
not prove like the one granted to Lord Curzon. He will lead the people : | 
slowly to the path of peace. In case an extension is not possible the man 
~who would fill his place worthily is Sir George Clarke. His appointment as 
Viceroy will give satisfaction to all India. He is kind, generous and just. 
But we hear that he is not likely to accept the post if offered ; still we hope 
that he might change his resolution. 


Gujardtt Punch (33), 
29th May. 


8. ‘‘The Mail papers have brought fuller reports of Lord Morley’s 
recent speech at the Royal Academy, of which a very 
- Comments on Lord byijef and rather mystifying telegraphic summary was 
_ Morley’s speech at the sont to us by Reuter.......... Of India he said: 
Royal Academy. ‘Speaking as one who is responsible to Parliament 

_ Indu of Bombay (10), | Gi aad lk 
28th May. and this country for that enormous task, and speak- 
ei. ing with entire thankfulness, I think for the moment 
- the circumstances are satisfactory and hopeful. We believe that we have 
“overcome the great difficulties, that we have prepared the way for a further 
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he same direction towards, I fervently hope and believe, the same 
satisfactory end.’ ‘The last sentence is no doubt a little bit ambiguous, the 
words ‘further advance’ being somewhat unintelligible. But they need not 
send our eege:latinn contemporaries into hysterics, as some have shown 
themselves disposed to do. There is nothing either in the speech itself or in 
e antecedents of Lord Morley’s tenure at the India Office, to lead any one 
to. believe that when we are yet on the threshold of a ‘ new era’ of advance, 
his Lordship is contemplating to open immediately a second chapter in the , 
same era. Most probably what his Lordship was urging was that the 
circumstances in India having begun to settle down to their normal 
state, time was approaching when the reforms inaugurated recently 
would have to be pushed on vigorously and in full conformity with the 
generous assurances given both by his Lordship and by Lord Minto 
and above all by His late lamented Majesty the King-Emperor in his 
‘Message.’ The difficulties of the recent troubles prevented Lord Morley 
from taking the ‘ courageous forward step ’ of which he had spoken in the early 
part of his present official career. Now that these ‘ difficulties ’ and ‘ dangers ’ 
have been well-nigh surmounted, Lord Morley, we take it, will apply himself 
earnestly to the carrying out of the generous intentions unfolded in his 
famous Despatch of 1907........... Like Lord Morley, we fervently hope and 
believe, that the Indian officials will rise equal to the necessities of the 
situation and will co-operate heartily with him in the work of advancement 
of the true interests of the country. Lord Morley has sacrificed much for 
them during the last few years, even at the risk of being called a ‘ renegade’ 
by some of his Liberal friends. It is now their turn to repay him generously 
by loyal co-operation.” 


9. “The importation into! India of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet entitled 
‘The methods of the Indian Police in the Twentieth 

Comments on the pro- Century’ has been prohibited by an order of the 
hibition of Mr. Mackar- Qoverniment in the Gazette of India. The pamphlet 
sige: sca sce “T A is composed of the series of articles that were con- 
Police. wgigg een tributed by Mr. Mackarness to the National Re- 
*Mahrdtta (13), 5th veew on the subject. ‘hese articles are made up 
June: Kesari (131), 31st mainly of the published reports of several cases in 
May. India including the Police cases decided by Indian 
Courts. Mr. Mackarness bases his opinions on the 

judicial decisions. Mr. Mackarness has often commented on Police methods 
in India in Parliament. He is a distinguished lawyer, was a member of 
Parliament till the last election, and is known to be of an extremely judicial 
frame of mind. ‘To the public, the prohibition of Mr. Mackarness’ book will 
be a mystery. But it will have, we believe, much effect in England. The 
English public will at least know what is the attitude of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards free expression of opinion. Mr. Stead was already thinking of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the authorities in England in the matter of the 
reform of the Indian Police, just a little while before the prohibitory order 
of the Indian Government was promulgated. We believe thata good purpose 
will have been served, if the prohibition of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet will - 
turn the attention of the British public and the authorities there to the kind 
of policy being pursued by the authorities in India.” [The Kesari writes :— 
The Police Commission have already recorded their opinion with reference 
to the ignorance and corruption of the Indian Police. People are now waiting 
to hear of the proscription of the report of that Commission next. Gov- 
ernment may prohibit objectionable books, but what have they done to 
put a stop to the objectionable conduct of the Police often in evidence? Is 
it not a great wonder that six innocent coolies tendered voluntary confessions 
and prepared themselves to die on the gallows in connection with the 
Nardyanganj case? Are we to infer that the manhood of Indians is of a lower 
degree or that the Police are more adept in their business? It is satisfactory 
to note that the British Government expiated, be it after two years, by 

_ releasing the wrongly convicted coolies. But who is to be held responsible 
- for the needless persecution of the coolies and what punishment are the Bengal 
-. Government going to inflict on the offenders? We think that it would be 


more .conducive. to the good of both the rulers and the ruled to check such 
misdeeds of the Police than to forfeit the book written by Mr. Mackarness to 
His Majesty. | 


10. Commenting on the article by Justice Shankar Nair on “The 
_,. ., , system of Police in ancient India” the Pragati 
Police administration in writes:—A characteristic of the ancient Police 
posts and modern India stem was that the Police were compelled to make 
asted. , 
Pragati (143), 1st June. 800d the loss suffered by people robbed of their goods. 
This system might have told heavily against the 
members of the Police, but on the whole it must have hada very wholesome 
effect in keeping them diligent in the work of prevention and detection of 
crimes. Another effect of the system was that the Police were prevented 
from appropriating to themselves any part of the stolen property. Under the 
system now in force, however, it becomes easy for the Police to appropriate 
the greater portion of the stolen goods while only a fraction of them is restored 
to the owner. 


11. “As between Great Britain and India, pessimists shake their heads 
and sagely doubt whether the union will grow in 
Anticipated strainel re- compactness as years roll on. But the day when 
lations between India and [ndia, as a united nation, can choose her own line of 
so owing to the action is so distant that there is no need to antici- 
ransvaal question. eo 9 
Indian Spectator (8), pate and antedate an anxiety which if is really some 
28th May. other generation that may be called upon to feel. 
For the present, the wedge that is driven through the 
Empire ‘ beyond the Seas’ divides India from the Colonies in a manner which 
seriously interferes with the conception of acompactand organic Empire. One 
of the first acts ofthe enlarged Legislative Council of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, one of the first measures of Government in the year which has 
brought George V to the throne, was a threat held out to a Colony—not, indeed 
a threat of war, but of a cessation of diplomatic relations, in the matter of 
providing to that Colony the sinews of industry. How has the threat been 
received ? ‘hough the Indian membevrs of the Council might have understood 
it as a retaliatory measure, calculated to produce an effect onthe ‘Transvaal 
rather than on Natal, the Government did not look upon it in that light. It 
could not profess to pull the ears of one Colony by seizing hold of another 
Colony. But suchas it was, how have the Colonies received the threat ? ‘the 
Transvaal Government has taken notice of the culmination of the agitation in 
India by incontinently deporting one batch of Indians, and intimating that 
another batch of passive resisters would follow on its heels and be dumped 
upon Bombay. A question which arises in this connection for Indians to 
- consider is whether the patriotism, which sent money to the Transvaal to 
support the struggle and relieve the sufferers there, should not bestir itself to 
help the deportees who may otherwise starve at ourowndoors. But whatever 
steps Indians here may take for the relief of their countrymen abroad and 
those who return from abroad, neither the determination of the Transvaal 
Indians nor the moral support at their back has influenced the decision of the 
Transvaalers: they seem to have grown more obstinate, more cynical and 
more defiant than ever before ; and it is difficult to divine the final turn which 
this ‘ tragedy of Empire’ will take. ” 


{2. The recent anarchical outrages have made some of the officials 
suspect the loyalty of Indians in general and to 

Honest criticism ofthe cast doubts on all movements inaugurated by them. 
administration should not Jt ig very hard to discover the ratson d'etre of this 
> ee unreasonable attitude. Hvery sane Indian is 
e8 Tene | “thoroughly convinced of the immense benefits con- 
ferred on the country by England and of the necessity 

of the continuance of her rule for achieving further progress. Our political 
movements too are’carried on on strictly constitutional lines. The error of the 
officials consists in mistaking honest criticism of the administration as a sign 
of disloyalty. The honest criticism is, however, intended to point out defects 


in the administration with a view to their removal. If people are not allowed 
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>. .80,. the ad aro tration is. likely to be deteriorated. The expression of 
| sor ation en the country at the death of Emperor Edward 
no room for do pubting the loyalty of Indians to the British throne. We, 


ti mu rast ths ‘the Officials will leave off this attitude or suspicion towards 
re pr DlIC Mer of the day. 


s cing Be “Now that Lord Minto and others who deem Indians to be the 


enemies of the British rdj7 have declared that a 
ie |to the rulers welcome change has come over them, the question 
vd aah on that forces upon us is whether the repressive measures 
in pr eationg ‘ of the past four years should continue to be on the 
Gujardti.(31), 29th May. Statute Book. We do not say that when a criminal 
is tracked he should be allowed to go unpunished, 
but when it is freely admitted that the conscience of the Indian is pure, when 
it is proved that the Indian public looks upon the Throne as the anchorage of 
their hopes, and when it is clearly known that Indians worship justice, would 
if not be fit for the rulers to respond to their wishes? If they do so, the people 
will love and confide in the rulers more loyally. The confidence reposed by 
Indians in the Throne should be heartily reciprocated, otherwise distrust 
would beget suspicion and doubt. King Edward’s death has laid bare 
® falsehood, and the rulers are afforded an opportunity of sweeping it away 
—an opportunity which it is hoped they will not allow to slip away. Many 
have -been the misfortunes of Indians and much has been done to 
wreck their aspirations.. The wrongs done to them should be righted, and the 
steps taken to ruin their hopes should be retraced. Will Lord Morley lend 
his ear to this prayer ? 


*14. Commenting on an article in a recent issue of the Advocate of India 
the Mahrdtia writes:—*' The remarks quoted from 
ee defence of B. G. rm of India am wren gga angles As 
“ or the Advocate’s remarks about Mr. Tilak, we do not 
mane gise (2), Son # Une: know that Mr. Tilak had ever given any undertaking 
as to changing the tone or policy of his papers, or for introducing a sufficient 
amount of moderation in them. Mr. Tilak has as much. regard for 
law as any one else. What he complied with was that he would do nothing 
by act, speech, or wrifing to excite disaffection towards the Government, 
meaning thereby such act, speech, or writing ss may be pronounced by a 
court of law to constitute an offence under the Indian Penal Code. Every 
man is liable to be punished for sedition, not less Mr. Tilak. But opinions 
might differ as to what constitutes sedition. ‘l'hose who have implicit faith 
in the infallibility of.the courts of justice might say that Mr. Tilak was in 
the wrong. But the large mass of public opinion in India seemed to think 
otherwise at the trial, eventwo of the jurymen thought differently. To say 
that the riots in Bombay during and after the Tilak trial were engineered 
by emissaries of Mr. Tilak is a gross falsehood. At the time of the trial such 
base insinuations were made in some of the Bombay Anglo-Indian papers, and 
Mr. Tilak referred to the matter in his address to the if ury. ‘The events in 
‘Bombay were spontaneous attempts of the people to express their respect for 
a person like Mr. Tilak who, they believed, had fallen an undeserved victim to 
law. And if the peaceful ways of the people had not been interfered with, 
we seriously doubt whether riots or such other events would have occurred at 
all. The Advocate calls him a revolutionary agitator, but the opinion of the . 
country looks upon him in a different light. Mr. Tilak is as constitutional a 
worker as any one else........... Those who know the ever-changing character 
of Anglo-Indian opinions and principles will take the Advocate’s opinion for 
what it is worth.” 


15. “We do not think that the release of the six coolies who in 1907 

| were convicted of an attempt on Sir Andrew TF raser’s 
Comments on the release _ life has'‘met with so much. attention from the public 
of the coolies convicted of gg jt deserves. It will be remembered that these 
fi attempt on Sir Andrew on wero charged with attempting to wreck the 
"Sdn Var hiinda 42, train of the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 


-81st May, Eng. cols. they were found guilty on their own confession that 
sed = they had committed the outrage in the hopa of 
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‘wreaking their revenge on ® subordinate official. Subsequently, when the 
conspirators in the Alipore case were tried, they openly boasted that the crime 
‘was their own handiwork. There was a gross miscarriage of justice, and but 
for the Alipore trial, which accidentally brought the true facts to light, the 
‘poor innocents would have rotted in jail, and gone down to ths grave with the 
stigma of a heinous crime. It is all very well that the coolies have been 
released, but the matter must not end here. It calls for a strict, thorough 
and honest investigation into the circumstances under which the false confes- 
‘sions had either been extorted from the men, or wheedled out of them. It is 
necessary in the public interests to know how the poor rustics were made 
to confess a crime which they had never committed. It is necessary for the 
sake of justice to ascertain what share the Police had in obtaining the 
confession, and which particular members of the forc3 werg guilty of this 
unspeakable offence. It is a melancholy fact that although such offences 
have been discovered in the past, the guilty parties have rarely besn made to 
suffer condign punishment. It would not meet the requirements of justice to 
take a mere departmental notice of this monstrous offence. The culprits must 
be brought to justice, and the highest punishment allowed by law should be 
inflicted upon them as a warning ‘to other evil-doers. If it were found here- 

after that the authorities are disinclined to proceed against them in a court 
of law, we would recommend a strong public agitation demanding, in a 
proper and constitutional manner, a public inquiry. It is also only fair that 
adequate compensation should be given, as has been recommended by the 
Bombay Gazette, to these victims of the Police. The outrage com- 
mitted against them is as bad as that for which they were fined.” 


16. Commenting, on the release of the six labourers who were 
sentenced to imprisonment on a charge of attempt- 
ing to derail the train by which Sir Andrew 
Fraser was travelling, the Shakt: writes :—The 
release of these labourers by the Bengal Government 
shows that the authorities must have been fully 
convinced of theirinnocence. Itis gratifying to see justice meted out to them 
at this distance of time, yet it is unquestionable that they have been made 
to undergo heavy sufferings on account of the grievous fault of some person. 
It is obvious that the Police officer in charge of the case must have concocted 


Shakti (91), 20th May ; 
Bhadla (109), lst June. 


the evidence so astutely and cleverly that the High Court also was easily: 


duped. In defence of the Police it is being urged that they knew asa 
matter of fact that these villagers were put up by some unknown persons who 
had kept themselves in the background. This is unbelievable inasmuch as 
if these villagers were the real perpetrators of the crime under instigation 
from others, they would not have been let off so easily. Under these circum- 
stances it is apparent that the whole case was a concoction pure and simple 
and that a dangerous attempt was made to entrap the innocent labourers 
into the meshes ofthe law. It is, therefore, not too much to hope that the 
wicked Police officers concerned will receive condign punishment at the hands 
of the authorities in Bengal. [The Bhdla makes similar comments and 
suggests that the coolies now liberated should be duly compensated for the 
injustice done to them. | 


17. Itis said that coins of His Majesty King George V will shortly be 
struck. The coins of His late Majesty contained 

Sngsestion that thenew superscription in English and Urdu only. Now, 
coins should bear Hindi pjndi is known to a far larger number of people than 
: ge war Urdu. Itis read by many whose own languages 
Samdchdr (93), 3rd June. ®f@ written in different scripts. We do not 
mean to say that Hindi should supersede Urdu on 

the new coin. But we strongly urge the claim of Hindi to have a place side 


by side with Urdu and English. 


#18. “In speaking of British Kast Africa, Mr. Roosevelt said he thought 
that Britain should keep it strictly for Britons, and 

Alleged disabilities of declared that he felt a great sympathy for the settlers 
Indians io ba Africa. there, as they reminded him of the pioneers in 
__ Par m (5, Ten me, America. He forgot to mention, however, that the 
Eng. cols. American pioneers shad no Indians to. help them i in the 
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as have the Britons in East Africa. The healthy 
‘Nyanza are being reserved as a white man’s 
-work of Uganda, and i in fact of all East Africa right 
rp hoe done by Indians. ‘This has been officially recognised, 
apy ; received that practical acknowledgment which as keen an 
in the rae of Indians as in those of Englishmen in the country would 
- Mr. Roosevelt’s scamper through the inhabited portions of East 
‘Arion was ‘apparently too hurried, and his acquaintance with their economic 
ae ‘conditions too slight for him to realise the value of the Indian factor in the 
ae country’s development, and perhaps even if he had had some inkling of it, he 
would not have been in favour of the idea of the meek inheriting the earth.” 


a 19. The hardships inflicted on the Transvaal Indians have been 
a increasing every day, and in spite of the protests 
a ons aerenaga ino rT the of the Indian people, the requests of the Govern- 
venl Indians toIndia. ment of India and the pressure of the Imperial 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), Government, the impudent white settlers in South 
30th May. Africa continue to harass the Indians in any way they 
like. Recently they have taken to forcibly transport- 
ing Indians of whom they can lay hold, and to make their families remain 
uncared for behind them. This conduct of theirs is altogether inhuman. If 
such conduct had been shown towards the subjects of any foreign country, 
the matter would have taken a very serious turn, and the British Government 
would have interfered in the matter and forcibly put a stop toit. But the 
British who would have saved the foreigners are not able to save British 
subjects from such miseries. Only a few days ago some sixty Indians illegally 
transported from the Transvaal arrived here and the tale of their miseries is 
a) | , still fresh in our minds. Last Thursday a message has been received from 
Mr. Gandhi intimating the deportation of other twenty-four Indians. Unless 
; the Transvaal Indians are -helped with sufficient funds to provide for the 
families of the deportees and those sent to jail, they will find it very hard to 
carry on the campaign as successfully as they have hithertodone. The n.atter 
is of vital importance to all Indians, and the people of this country, rich and 
poor alike, ought to contribute as much as possiole to the fund already opened 
for the purpose. Some eighty thousand rupees have been collected by this 
time, but looking to the importance of the task, it cannot but be considered 
to be a paltry sum. We regret the Indians here have failed in discharging 
their duty. We cannot help observing that Bombay too is not free from the 
charge cf showing lukewarm sympathy towards the noble and high-minded 
Indian patriots in South Africa. ‘The city which had willingly contributed a 
handsome sum to the fund opened by the Japanese Consul for the relief of 
Japanese soldiers wounded in the recent Russo-Japan war has failed in its 
duty towards the Transvaal Indians who are engaged in a@ campaign more 
honourable than that of the Japanese. The position of the Transvaal Indians 
has changed from bad to worse since the fund to help them was opened, and 
every Indian ought to try his very best to swell the fund to overflowing. 


*Z0. ‘The story of the treatment of sixty Indians who were deported by 

the Transvaal Government after kicking them over in- 

Gujardti (31),5th June, to the Portuguese territory is now pretty well known 
Eng. cols. in this country. Before they were taken on board 
, the Uniholi, they were subjected to degrading and 

disagreeable treatment while in custody. During the voyage to India 
they suffered all kinds of discomforts and hardships. One of the deportees 
who fell ill on the voyage was treated with an amount of callousness that was 
little short of heartlessness, if the published accounts are a correct repre- 
sentation of what happened on board........... The Liberal Government 
iy have done a grievous wrong to the people of India by their failure to 
a | adequately protect the rights and privileges of Indian immigrants in their 
ae natural desire to repair the wrong that had been done to the Boers by the 
Conservative Government. It is, indeed, very deplorable to find that the 

| voice of the British @overnment should rémain unheard i in this connecticn in 
‘“ . * South Africa or prove so impotent, simply because the sufferers are not 
' Dr. Jameson’ s countrymen but Mr. Gandhi's.” 
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21. The Sulchetien of sixty Indians to this iene ‘a the Transvaal 
Government may be regarded as an open challenge 
Shakti (91), 28th May. to the Government of India for their recent amend- 
ment of the Indian Emigration Act with a view to 
preventing, if need be, the recruitment of indentured labour in India by the 
Rand authonties. Undaunted by this action of the Indian Government the 
Transvaalers have continued to imprison Indian settlers and to harass 
them in all possible ways. In their anxiety to deport the Indians they have 
not even cared to provide ordinury facilities to the deportees on their voyage. 
The account of the sufferings of one of the batch on account of illness, as 
narrated by one Subramaniya, is highly tragic and heart-rending. Not only 
was no medical aid provided for the sick man but he had no sheltered spot 
to rest in. At one time he was thrown into a corner of the ship, at another 
he was removed to a still worse place, and thirdly he was placed on the open 
deck till the all-merciful God took compassion on him and relieved him from 
his sufferings by calling the sick man to Himself. The number of the 
Colonists’ wicked deeds against our countrymen is sufficiently alarming and 
their blood-curdling account could hardly be contained within a big volume. 
In short, such iacidents serve as object-lessons to the Indians for instructing 
them in the subject of dependencs and showing them how cruel itis. We 
hope the Indian Government would be as active in investigating Subra- 
maniyas statements as they have been in resorting to repressive measures, 
and would bring this intolerable state of affairs to an end without delay, for 
the people have been wearied of submitting petitions and supplications, and 
the newspapers have cried themselves hoarse. 


*22. “We hope that the legal proceedings published in the last 
issue of the Indian Opinion received in Bombay 
Comments on an al- will attract the attention of Government and public. 
leged outrage on an ‘They relate to the shooting to death of an indentur- 
ee by a Natal ¢q Indian by Willian Dick, Engineer in an estate 
Vallam facial Reformer in Natal. The case as presented for the prosecution 
(7), 5th June. was none too hard on the offender, but even thus two 
important facts emerge which the defence did not 
attempttoexplain. There was an understanding that the Indians were not.to be 
forced te work until they had been interviewed by the Protector of Emigrants. 
Dick meanwhile went there with a six-chambered revolver fully loaded. We 
are not altogether unaccustomed to miscarriages of justice when Europeans 
have been suilty of violence to Indians in India, but this case is without parallel 
in any country. There can be no doubt after thie that the indentured 
Indian’s position is nuthing short of slavery in Natal. The Government of 
India will, we hope, take the earliest opportunity of passing the Bill for 
stopping indentured emigration now before the Legislative Council, and of 
pulting its provisions immediately into force against Natal. As regards the 
Indians whose indentures are still running, Government should make provision 
for their release if there is no guarantee of humane treatment forthcoming. 
We hope they will immediately call for an authentic report of all the facts of 
the case from the official Protector.” 
*23. ‘His Excellency Sir George Clarke performed last week a pretty 
and interesting function in laying the foundation 
stone of the new pavilion of the recently started 
Comments on His Parsi Gymkhana at Mahableshwar.......... In 
Excellency the ict sn > the speech His Excellency made on the occasion, 
ee re the hills, me made some remarks on the benefit of change 
Gujardti (31), 5th Md fresh air to jaded bodies and minds 
June, Eng. cols. which is afforded by hill stations, and appeared to 
: offer what looks Jike a reply to the constant com- 
plaints made year after year about the annual 
migrations of Government to the hills. Even Anglo-Indian newspapers have 
been regularly hammering at the ‘ flight to the hills’ for the past many 
years and the complaint is not confined to one province. Whatever the cause 
of the complaint, whether it is the dislocation of business and the inconvenience 
and delay caused to the public or the unnecessary expense entailed by the 
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lisa Epo nt brit of'some who cannot see without a feeling 
few fortun ¢ officials enjoying the cool breezes of Mahableshwar 
‘they hs <1 emselves to drudge on at their desks. in the grilling heat of 

2, thi -outery against the exodus to the hills has been loud and per- 
‘at the same time vain and fruitless. Nobody would deny the 
AviaC rating effect of the cool climate of Mahableshwar on the’ physical and 


Sisintal vigour of the officers who go there for change and fresh air as on that 
‘of any other individual. But whether the exodus to the hills is a public gain 
18 & "soli that may be doubted........... The harassed officials have the 
‘sympathy of one and all as private individuals ; but we have also to look at the 


question from the public point of view, that. of the convenience and good of the 

people. The enhanced efficiency may ‘not be an adequate compensation forthe 
ublic inconvenience, and the isolation and solitariness of hill stations may 
e no antedote against bureaucratic tendencies after all.” 


*24. ‘No one would deny that to the overworked mind rest is neces- 
Sary.......... But the question is to-be looked at 

see (18), 5th from another aspect and thatis the administrative 
aspect. A Government should be always in direct 
touch with the leading personages of its capital which by its being made the 
seat of Government is a centre of activities of all kinds. But the exodus 
keeps the two sections—Government and the leading men—apart, often 
for a number of months. In the case of the Governor-General in Council 


‘this separation extends to nearly two-thirds of a year. Such a state of 


isolated aloofness is extremely undesirable. Official tours in the country 
might be undertaken by heads of Government to know the local conditions 
more thoroughly and to come into closer contact with the people. And we 
know that Sir George Clarke has just finished his tour. But as for the migra- 
tions of Governments for months together, it is a thing that does not commend 
itself to reason. We are told by His Excellency thata sojourn among the cool 
hills and valleys of nature enables the officials to defy bureaucratic tendencies. 
But we believe the truth lies exactly on the other side, and experience has 
been all on the othér side. Removed from the centre of public activities and 
public opinion, officials are more prone to develop bureaucratic tendencies. 
Besides there is the great amount of expenditure involved on these migrations. 
The officials of to-day enjoy the comforts and advantages of Western civili- 
zation, which the old administrators had not. ‘Things are drifting in a 
manner so as to discourage this practice, and the almost unanimous opinion 
in India, of Indians and Englishmen alike, condemns it.” 


29. “ His Excellency the Governor’s apologia for the annual migration of 
; Governments to the hills will not be accepted as the 
j “Rast Goftdr (41), 5th final word by those critics of the fh who look 
une, Eng. cols. Dnydn 
Prakdsh (46), lst June. upon it as a flaw in the administrative methods of 
this country. No one would grudge to the heads 
of administrations a well-earned trip occasionally to the hills for a change of 
scene and climate.  ‘l'o the officials who betake to the hills, the change is by 
no means an absolute rest from business. The official work is pushed 
on with the same energy and vigour on the cool heights asin the grilling 
heat of the plains. The absence of the chief administrators from the central 
seat of Government is not, however, conducive toa healthy tone in the 
4iministration of the Presidencies which require all the vigilance and personal 
care which the - highest officials can bestow upon the work of the subordinate 
service. If the migrations can be vindicated in the case of the heads of the 
Government, they may with equal reasons justify a similar absence from their 
respective offices of the heads of business firms and commercial houses....... 
... A wholesome example was set against the migratory nabits of our Goy- 
ernments by Sir Edward Baker in Bengal and by H. E. Sir George Clarke in 
Bombay whose presence in the capital city, last year, was welcomed as a good 
precedent, which we may hope to zee, off and on, continued till it assumes a 
more definite and general acceptance from the satraps of this as well as of the 
other Presidencies.” [The Dnydin Pr akdsl has no objection to the Governor 
and the heads of Departments going for a change to the hills, but it suggests 
that the practice of taking establishments with them should be discontinued 
to save expenditure. ] 
\ 
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26. In laying the foundation-stone of the Parsi Gymkhana at Mahab- 


leshwar, His Excellency has replied to the objections 


P Bombay Persist (67), raised against the exodus of the Government to the 
nd June; Jdm-e-Jamshed jills and we have no doubt that His Excellency’s 
(35), 4th June; Sdn : 
Vartamén (42), 4th June, Statement will be fully appreciated. As declared by 
His Excellency, rest and quiet are as essential to 
Government officials as to others, and a short stay on the hills adds a peculiar 
zest f$o the officials concerned in the discharge of the very onerous duties 
devolving upon them. Even in England the leading politiciafs and statesmen 
occasionally go out for a change and leave the din and bustle of public life 
to take its own course. We do not, therefore, grudge our officials the change 
of life they enjoy. But at the same time we wish no Council meetings should 
be convened atthe hill stations, and, if occasion arises, no delay should be 
made to repair to the capital. By these means the objections against the 
Government exodus to the hills would dwindJe into insignificance and every 
one would come to regard it as necessary. [The Jdadm-e-Jamshed, on the 
contrary, objects to the periodical move to the hills and declares that there is 
no reason why oflicers entitled to privilege leave should stand in need of a 
change during the hot months. This wholesale exodus, it remarks, besides 
delaying the disposal of urgent and important work, burdens the country with 
a heavy cost quite incommensurate with the object it seeks to attain. The 
Sdnj Vartamain makes similar comments and regrets that of all Sir George 
Clarke should have undertaken to defend the action of Government in the 
matter ; for His Excellency, it observes, has taken the least advantage of the 
system during his term of office.| 


2/, ‘* We believe that the Collector was fully within his rights when he 
refused to consult the Advisory Committee. The 
C . wording of the Government’s letter which has the 
omments on the dis- © te le 
pute between the Bombay words ‘when consulted’ in it clearly leaves ample 
Advisory Abkdéri Com- scope for the play of the Collector’s discretion or 
mittee and the Collector of ‘whim. He is under no obligation to consult the 
Bombay. Committee on each and every occasion. ‘The only 
Mahratta (13), 29th obligation imposed upon him is that he is bound to 
= mre ps daca have their advice at least once in three years. We 
- admit that Government did not intend that Com- 
: mittees should be mere shams or make-believes and 
the Collector too is bound in all fairness to construe the resolution in the 
spirit which animated the action of Government. But the Committees 
are only advisory and not mandatory and do not thus possess any real power, 
and even in the grant of a semblance of power, there is a loophole by which it 
can be done away-with. Government wil, we hope, fully investigate into the 
present case and see whether their policy has been rightly or wrongly inter- 
preted:by the Collector. But we think that if the make-believe character 


which at present attaches to the Committees is to be-.removed Government‘ 


should make it obligatory that they should be consulted in each and every 
case. Then alone the Committees will command respect and better treatment 
at the hands of Collectors and there will be an end to the travesty of the 
policy of Government which might take place according to the changing 


whims of a Collector.’ [Mr. S. G. Lawdte writes to the paper:—*I fear. 


the Government Resolution on the subject was not before you when you 
wrote. ‘T’o any one who cares to read that Resolution three things are quite 
plain: that a Collector ought to consult the local Committee as regards 
location and number of liquor-shops, that he is bound to do so at least every 
three years and that Government would be glad if the local Committees 
are consulted before each periodical auction. The wording of the Resolution 
makes it incumbent upon every Collector to call the Committee if an occasion 
for their being consulted crops up at any time during the interval of two 
auctions. Mr. Hatch, the Collector of Bombay, has clearly set aside the 
intention of Government and acted a Nabob in a quite absolute fashion. The 
strictures of the Times of India are, in my humble opinion, correct to a letter ; 
and the paper has undoubtedly supported the cause of justice and temperance 
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‘any self-respecting man would serve henceforward on the Committees only 
‘to cringe to the Collectors when they are in a good mood. It may be noted 
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48 has taken. The Bombay Government Secre- 
ng letter, 7 sing read along. with the Government Resolution, 
6 ¥ lischief, and I hope the Government“of Sir George 

oe Saniehots matter right as in duty bound it ought.” ‘The 
arks :—Autocratic bureaucrats find it hard to submit to public 


opinion’! rm the slightest degree and are ever ready to disallow it. Govern- 


ment have in the first eet made the Committees only * advisory’! Mr. Hatch 
ee should record their opinion only ‘when consulted.’. It is 
side Government will take up now. We do not think that 


that even the Times of India remarks that if Government do not want to 
consult the Committees with reference to the location of liquor-shops, they 
had better be discontinued altogether. | 


28. The Corporation, by taking up the cause of Mr. Hatch and by 
rejecting the motion brought by Sir Bhalchandra, has 

Sdn) Vartamdn (42), done a grave injustice to the public. We are very 
30th May ; J BPP gg sina much pained to observe that Mr. Jamsetji A. Wadia, 
9h "Gahide 41) 90KL a representative of the wealthiest class, took the lead 
May. in making the Corporation thus trample under foot 
an important right granted to the people by the 

Bombay Government. If the twenty Corporators who blindly sided with 
Mr. Wadia in his defence of the unjustifiable action of the Collector had 
calmly bestowed a little attention to the question, we are sure they would not 
have given their vote against the motion of Sir Bhalchandra. Mr. Wadia has 
made it his business in the Corporation to stand up as the champion of 
officialdom and did but act accordingly, but what astonishes us most is the 
action of the twenty Corporators who blindly supported him. The new 
Corporation has begun to work in such a way that people have lost all con- 
fidence in it. Twice, within a short time, it has pounced upon the rights of 
the people. We wish the Caucus had calmly deliberated over the question 
before’ supporting Mr. Hatch’s unjustifiable action. During the debate 
Mr. Hatch defended himself by laying stress ou the words ‘ when consulted ’ 
in the Government Resolution and declared that he was not bound to consult 
the Advisory Committee. We think Mr. Hatch has misunderstood the policy 
of Government in the matter of local option. If what he says is true, what 
is the good of having these Committees? Government’s object in. forming 
these Committees is clearly seen from their Resolution, which states that the 
Government of India would be glad to see local opinion consulted more 
systematically and recorded more definitively than is the case at present. 
Mr. Hatch, however, refuses to acknowledge this policy and resolutely declines 
to consult local opinion. And true to the position taken up by him, he has 
refused to pay ‘any attention to the local opinion expressed in the present case. 
We are sorry Mr. Hatch and his supporter, Mr. Wadia, have failed to 
understand the object of Government in appointing these Committees, which is 
so clearly expressed in the Government Resolution which says: ‘‘ In addition to 
these measures the Collector should before each periodical auction or settle- 
ment in a large town consult the local Committees above described, if possible 
personally.. Their advice for or against the location of a shop in a particular 
place where it is proposed to have it would be valuable.” This clearly shows 
that the Collector is bound to: consult the Committee under the orders of | 
Government. This is a very important question and the Temperance Council 
ought to raise its strong protest against the action of the Collector. It is 
also necessary to elicit an explanation from Government in the Legislative 
Council. [The Jdm- e- Jamshed observes :—The Collector defends himself by 
sticking to the words “‘ when consulted,” but it is impossible to conceive that 
Government intended these words to be so construed. For if it were so, the 
Committee would be nothing but a farce. If, however, Government's object 
in creating them was to make them serve as a make- believe only, it would be 
but proper that self-respecting members should at once resign their seats on 
them. In another issue the paper publishes a letter from one Manekshih D. 
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Mistry, wherein the latter, after making similar observations, requests Gov- 
ernment to adopt the system followed in Calcutta, so as to remove the 
temptation from the paths of poor men. The Radst Goftdr also comments’ in 
a similar strain.| | : 


29. “Mr. Hatch takes sholter for his main. contention under the 
terms of the covering letter of the Government 

Sdnj Vartamdn (42), Resolution. We should rather abide by the terms 
8rd June, Eng. cols. of the Resolution itself......... This incident points 
; to the advisability of clearly determining the duties 

and functions of the Committee by a set of rules, which will prevent the 
possibility of misapprehension and argument on questions like the one 
before us.. The bar at Frera Road will be adding to anevilas there are 
already a number of bars and shops in the locality for the sale of liquor. 


Here is a case for the intervention of Government.”’ 


30. In the East, even people addicted to drinking do not believe 
that it is one of their rights to drink. Our old 
kings had never regarded Abkari revenue as a 
permanent source of income. Even under Allauddin 
Khilji who was in every other respect a tyrant, 
liquor-shops were not forced on the people against their wishes. It is now 
stated that he had totally prohibited the sale of liquor in his dominions, 
It is a well-known fact that-in Maharashtra also the same prohibition prevailed 
before the advent of British rule. But through the favour of the British 
Government, every one is free to drink. Let alone total prohibition, Govern- 
ment are not willing to entrust to the people the question of the location of 
liquor-shops. We find in some examples that liquor-shops are forced on the 
people. There can be no more repellant aspezt of the Abkari policy of Govern- 
ment than that the prayer of fifty thousand Khonds that liquor-shops should 
not be located amidst them was refused. Some wild tribes in India have become 
addicted to drink, and there is a danger that eventually they may be wiped 
away from the face of the earth. Itis not that the British Governinent are 
not aware of these facts. We do not understand how Government can bring 
themselves to push the wild tribes struggling to ba frea from ths grip of the vice 
of drinking indirectly into the pit. We request Government to learn a lesson 
from Baroda in this matter. In Baroda, wild tribes are encouraged to bind 
themselves by oaths not to drink. In the British territories, temperance agitation 
is looked down upon as seditious. It is the misfortune of British subjects 
that while in Baroda, officials are encouraging the temperance movement, 
British bureaucrats are attempting to suppress it. 


Comments on the Ab- 
kari policy of Government. 
Kesart (131), 3lst May. 


81. There is no doubt that the appointment of Conciliators by Govern- 
ment is a boon to the agriculturists. But the difficulty 
Comments on the ap- jg about finding out proper men to work as Concilia- 


poiptment of Conciliators. is : 
Paik te dy ak aia tors. Again it has to be seen whether they do real work 


kdntha Gazette (77), 23th Ot ate Conciliators in name only. Itis found that in 
May. many cases they are unable to settle claims with des- 

patch ; and in the case of merchants it cannot be ex- 
pected of them to set aside their business and do the work of Conciliators. 
Consequently they are all too anxious to resign their posts. Again itis not 
possible for aged Government pensioners to work satisfactorily as Conciliators 
as the very fact that they are pensioners disqualifies them for such work. 
This is more so in the case of Hindus. We have before us the instance of 
Messrs Mayaram Joitaram and Jivram Ranchhod, late of the P. W. D., now 
Conciliators at Umreth. ‘The mental and physical condition of the former 
renders him unfit for the work, while the latteris so busy with his own affairs 
that there is no hope of his concentrating his attention on the work. It is 
rumoured that they have resignel, and we should say that they acted wisely. 
Mr. Gokuldas Girdharbhai, we hear, is recommended to Government for one of 
the.vacancies. We have to say that he is parfectly fit for the post. The 
object of appointing Conciliators will surely be attained by installing such 
men as Conciliators, _ 
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lar relatin 6 athe working of the Press Act given 
ion east ii onllet >, @lsewhere, it. be seen that: the Indian Govern- 
$0 overnment Rowoln € neat’ intended that the Magistrates should freely 
rages ead at inden — ation use their discretion to dispense with the demand 

istration of» of security from old presses and newspapers. The 
Ma: "bth ‘ciréular does not state that no security is to be 


saan | demanded from old presses and newspapers unless — 


they have offended in a manner provided in the Press 
Act. Now let us see what the Honourable Mr. Gokhale stated was the intention 
of tho Legislature with regard to old presses and newspapers in his letter to 
Mr. Lallubhdi Samaldas. In this letter Mr. Gokhale writes : ‘It was the clear 
intention of the Government of India and\the Legislature that the new Act 
should not apply to old printing presses and ‘old newspapers until they 
offended by publishing objectionable matters.’ According to Mr. Gokhale 
no security is to be demanded from existing presses and existing newspapers 
unless they offend in the manner provided by the Act. We take it that the 
offence of a press or a newspaper which is to be taken into consideration while 
deciding the question of demanding a security is the one committed after 
the passing of the Act—so far of cuurse as the intention of the legislature, 
and not the terms of the Act, are concerned. But now according to. the 


circular, all past conduct of existing newspapers and presses would be con- 


sidered as evidence of the manner in which they would be conducted in the 
future, the future manner being one of the elements weighing the magisterial 
decision, the antecedents, character, standing and reputation being the others. 
As to the standards with which all these elements are likely to be weighed, 
we need not speak. The ratio of the possibility of exemption from security 
might, as could:be gathered from Government’s policy during the last few 
years, be taken to vary inversely with the nationalist tendencies of the pro- 
prietor or keeper or publisher of the press or newspaper. Ultra-pro-Govern- 
ment, pro-Government, ultra-mcderate, moderate nationalist—such seems to be 
the gradation of qualifications forexemption from security. So, according to the 
circular as at present, a Magistrate might demand security from an existing 
press or newspaper, if he regards its past career as incompatible with his 
standard of good conduct, even if the press or newspaper has not offended 
against the new Press Act. So the commission of an cffence falling under 
the new Act need not necessarily precede the demand of security from an old 
press or newspaper. If all is made to depend on the past conduct, which is 
likely to be weighed with different standards .by different Magistrates, the 
circular just issued and Mr. Gokhale’s Istter and his exposure of the intentions 
of the Legislature do not improve the situation. And what Mr. Gokhale 
seemed to have desired has not, obviously, been effected. No doubt we have a 
Government circular issued to Magistrates, we-have instructions as to the lines 
on which they are to arrive at a decision regarding exemptions from security 
for existing newspapers or existing presses, but we have nothing whereby we 


-are assured that the new Act would not apply to old printing presses and old 


newspapers unless they offend by publishing objectionable matters falling 
under the Act. We do not think we have obtained the ‘ necessary redress ’ 
of this grievance about the working of the new Press Act, and we believe 


‘Mr. Gokhale too will feel hardly satisfied at the vague circular issued by the 


Government. In his letter to Mr. Lallubhdi he assured us that if the ‘ neces- 
sary redress’ was not given, there would be a necessity to move a resolution 
in the Imperial Council, urging au amendment prohibiting the violation of the 
assurances given by the Government of India in the matter. We believe the 


matter has not been mended as Mr. Gokhale seemed to have desired it. 
‘Does that not point to the necessity of having it amended in the Supreme 
‘Council ? We hope Mr. Gokhale will carry out his assurance to the full and 
“move a resolution about the matter at the earliest opportunity.” 


*33. “One of the most retrograde and repressive measures that will be 
associated with Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty is the 

ati (31 , [th June, Indian Press Act of 1910. Its provisions have been 
oa ) utilised by the executive with an eagerness and 
promptitude that might have been easily expected 
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from them. Whenit was rushed through the Supreme Legislative Council 
with unjustifiable haste and without giving the parties concerned a fair 
opportunity for comments, we pointed out how mischievously vague and wide 
its provisions were. ‘I'he Anglo-Indian press was of course effusive in its 
praises, and some Anglo-Indian papers actually clamoured for a more stringent 
press law. ‘They could discover no flaws in its terms, as they believed that 
they would be exempt from the operation of its vague and elastic provisions. 
But events have not quite justified their hopes., An Anglo-Indian paper in 
Sind was made to realise how wide and comprehensive were the provisions of 
the law which had been so much praised by the Anglo-Indian press. Some 
Indian papers had already been subjected to the hardship of furnishing 
security contrary to the real spirit of the new legislation and to the’ views 
which had been expressed in the Supreme Legislative Council. The Anglo- 
Indian press. with its fine impartiality and admirable sense of fairness said 
not a word as to the stringency with which the law was being worked, until 
an Anglo-Indian paper in Sind was driven to protest against being compelled 
to furnish security, and the correspondence between the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas was published. The 
instructions now issued by Government will, if their spirit is faithfully acted 
upon, prevent the stringent enforcement of the letter of the law at least in 
cases to which the law was never meant to be applied. The Government of 
India have declared that it was never their intention that security should be 
taken from keepers of existing presses and publishers of existing newspapers 
which were well conducted, if there was no reason for suspecting the good 
faith of the transaction that necessitated fresh registration. With reference 
to this declaration the Local Government in their resolution observe that in 
deciding whether security should or should not be taken from the proprietors 
of existing presses and newspapers the true criterion is the use to which they 
are likely to be put after the fresh declaration. This is also sufficiently 
vague. ‘The authoritative declaration of Government is calculated to render 
the position of Anglo-Indian papers stronger and safer than it was and 
to minimise the hardships of Indian presses and newspapers to some extent. 
In view of the manner in which the provisions of :the Act have so far been 
worked, one would like to watch and see if the executive and the Magistracy 
are going to be more considerate and tolerant in the enforcement of the law 
after the issue of the fresh instructions.” 


384. ‘‘We welcome the explanatory letters which the Government of 
India have issued regarding the discretion vested in 

Indu of Bombay (10), Magistrates under the new Act to dispense with 
4th June. securities from existing presses and newspapers. The 
assurance given that ‘it was never the intention of 

the Government of India, that security should be taken.from keepers of exist- 
ing presses and publishers of existing newspapers which were well ccnducted, if 
there was no reason for suspecting the good fiith of the transaction that 
necessitated fresh registration,’ is not only just, but was urgently needed to 
dispel the general alarm aad to prevent a repetition of the undoubted hard- 
ship caused in some cases by a too strict adherence to the wording of a hastily 
enacted legislation, in opposition to the spirit of the more or less explicit 
ussurances given by the framers thereof. But while thanking the Govern- 
ment for this much needed assurance, we cannot rest contented with the law 
as it is, unless it is definitely modified not only in conformity witb these con- 
cessions, but also in some other necessary: directions as pointed out by us 
some time back. No doubt the present instructions will minimise the 
chances of ‘ well conductel’ old journals being compelled to enter the ‘zone 
of peril,’ but otherwise they are on the same level as the new ones so far as 
the liability tc be condemned unheard and branded as ‘bad characters’ is 
concerned. ‘There is no statutory option to appeal against the decision of 
the Magistrate to demand securities. Magistrates are human beings and 
many err sometimes through ignorance or prejudice like any other judicial 
or executive officers of the State. But the Act does not provide for any miti- 
gation of any possible injustice that might be committed. It makes the 


con 296—7 


but. also otaniscient being. . This is one 
modified, as arbitrariness can never conduce 
ment. ‘J . second modification necessary in the 
i ssawepabern: . J dadicn owitenbeth must be absolutely guarded 
inst 6 Dandie any: Circumstances called upon to give security 
ssand Feit they have offended against the law. But under the present 


ke ie Attia - -& "Mag istrate: can . demand security from even an old non- 


- ponvicted | piblishie,, if the. Magistrate is disposed to believe that the 
‘press saint be out to unlawful use. But we say that it is for the Police 
to bring to book such offenders when the offence is committed orisin danger 
. of Bing committed.......... We do not see why some reasonable concessions 
should not be made in the case of new newspapers and presses also.......... 
‘There is one more modification of the law that is also very badly needed in 
the interests of true liberty of the press. The securitics deposited should in 
no cases be forfeited in the first instance, 7. e., without an offence under the 
law being previously brought home to the printer or publisher. Nu doubt the 
present law provides for an appeal, hut if an offence has been committed why 
not first punish the offender in a regular tribunal of justice and then, if he 
comes forward again to conduct the press or newspaper, the Magistrate may 
very well demand that he should be bound down in security to be of good 
behaviour. That is the only just and proper course which should commend 
itself to anvenlightened Government which does not wish to be unnecessarily 
‘harsh. The Indian press and public should not rest quiet until the 
unnecessarily harsh features of the present Press law are modified in the 
directions we have mentioned. We look to the Honourable Members of the 
‘Viceroy’s Council to achieve this reform.” 


*395. “‘The Government of Bombay have issued an important Resolu-« 
tion relating to the administration of the Indian 
Press Act recently passed,.which will be welcomed 
on all hands.......... The Government of Bombay 
have issued instructions to Magistrates directing them to dispense with 
security ordinarily when a fresh declaration has to be made in respect of an 
existing newspaper or press, if it had been well conducted in the past........ ‘i 
These terms go rather beyond the Government of India’s intention which is 
that presses and papers which are well-conducted, in the sense that they 
had not published objectionable matter under the Act, should not be asked 
to give security if there was no reason for suspecting good faith in the 
_ proposed change of person or locality. If a paper printed objectionable 
matter, it would be called upon to give security. If it did not print such 
matter, it was not intended that the accident of a fresh registration should 
_ be utilised for the purpose of an inquisitorial proceeding with the object of 
‘demanding security from the new publisher, not for objectionable matter 
published, but because the Magistrate was not satisfied with his antecedents, 
standing and reputation. Anything savouring of a secret proceeding behind 
the backs of the persons whose reputations are concerned, is not calculated to 
enhance the dignity of the press or of those engaged in administering the 
law. We think also that when a printer or journalist offends for the first 
time, his attention ought to be called to the matter as was done in a recent 
Case by the Government of East Bengal. Government have got a powerful 
_ weapon in their hands and it behoves them to use it with generosity and 
forbearance.” | 


Indian Social Rejormer 
(7), 5th June. 


86. “The circular isaiied tO Magistrates i in respect of the recent Press 

iid Act will: elucidate to them: the. intentions of the 

Rast Goftdr (41), 5th Government, and allay the dissatisfaction which has 
June, Eng. cols. been caused of late among owners of certain old 
3 newspapers and journals. That portion of the Act 
cwhich vests discretion in Magistrates to dispense with securities is so plain 

. sthat if would not have needed a second interpretation had it not been for the 

. meticulous care with which the Courts have dealt with all applications for 
- their remission.. The applicants are invariably. asked what guarantee they can 
«hold. out Lecesn the law would not be tranggressed, iand the. only. answer. which 


such ‘‘interpellations: have naturally elicited is a reference pa snateneente 
and an undertaking that the old traditions would be réligiottely'fo é6weéd dut in 
the future. If antecedents do not.count for anything, the. right of discretion 
vested.in. Magistrates will be reduced to naught. When:an application is 
made -for an: old: newspaper. that. has never offended and has always been 
conducted on: strictly constitutional lines and is to be continued in the charge 
of the same management, that fact of itself should be accepted as a reasonable 
guarantee for future good behaviour. When owners of journals and news- 
papers show inability to deposit such a paltry sum asa few hundred rupees 
in securities bearing interest, the case naturally assumes a suspicious aspect. 
But the fact should vot be lost sight of that in the majority of cases journalism 
as a profession is adhered to in this country as a labour of love. ‘The conduct 
of many a journal and newspaper is in the hands of writers and owners who 
do not realise profits out of their journalistic enterprise and earn their living 
in other walks of life.” 


of. The Press Note recently issued by the Bombay Government under 
orders of the Government of India to explain the 
Bombay Samachar (67), meaning of sections 3 (1) and 8 (1) of the Indian 
drd June; Sdnj Vartamdn pyegg Act is one for which we should thank both 
(42), 2nd June; Jam-e- thiaa Gove t aa eae e th rf 
Jamshed (85), Bra June. 1ese Governments. e wording oO e sections 
was unfortunately not very clear and consequently 
the interpretation put upon it by the Magistrates had given rise to a violent 
controversy. Publicists had drawn the attention of the Magistrates to the 
promises held out by the official members in the Legislative Council at the time 
of the passage of the Act, but the Magistrates had rightly refused to give 
weight to these. This state of affairs could not be tolerated and at last 
Government have recognised the necessity of interfering and issuing the recent 
Press Note. We hope the Magistrates will act up to the spirit of the Press 
Note and, to quiet the disturbed public mind, issue orders for the cancellation 
of security in those cases in which they have already taken it. We 
would further point out to Government that it will not do to stop here, 
but that they should amend the section itself so as to make it quite 
free from all ambiguities. We would-suggest to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
to bring a resolution before the Viceregal Council for this purpose, and we trust 
that now that the political atmosphere has cleared up the resolution will 
not’but be carried. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—We congratulate Govern- 
ment on their timely issuing this Press Note and thus pacifying the 
public mind. We hope the Magistrates will construe it leniently. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—We are deeply grateful to Government for 
respecting the public voice and giving relief to the Press. We hope that 
the Magistrates in whose hands the discretion now rests will always act 
sympathetically. We would beg leave to add, by way of suggestion, that 
the security taken should be returnable after some fixed period, say three or 
five years, conditional on the good conduct of the paper.] | 


88. In commenting on the proceedings of the Indian Actors’ Conference 
recently held at Poona, the Kesart remarks :—Gov- 

Suggestion that Govern- ernment have been paying specially hostile attention 
ment should before prohi- {> the art of dramaturgy from last year. The 
biting _— ap So an free and full development of the art is retarded 
— rormme &~ because Government have assumed the new power.of 
Kesari (131), 31st May. Proscribing dramas. When a drama is forfeited, it is 
es easily and without any difficulty ousted from the 
stage. This question is intimately associated with the future of Indian 
drama and the profession of the actors. The Conference should have 
suggested to Government that they should call for, in the first instance, an 
explanation from the author or from the Dramatic Company staying his 
productions and then, if necessary, prohibit tho dramas. It is not the true 
duty of the Conference to educate the people through the dramas only to the 
extent. and in the way approved by Government. We think that what is 
- acceptable to the people is of more importance than it. Sanure 
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we shall not be able to do justice even to religious 
oud arts jects as the law relating to- newspapers has been 
ieiplins rot most severe, and not discretionary, but the 
“(8), “45th opinions of those in the good graces of Government 
"Ehindeh Vaibhay 21° apparently henceforward to be the guides in the 
gh 80th May. matter of interpretation of newspaper articles. 
| We have hitherto been supplying gratis to our 
subscribers copies of our disquisition on the Gita in parts, but as it has 
now become risky to dilate on the subject no further pages of the book 
will be issued by us. As the new law is likely to be harmful not 
only to the patois. but to the Government itself we pray that early steps may 
be taken to repeal it. [The Khdndesh Vaibhav declares that as the provision 
about taking securities in the new Press Act is bound to inflict heavy loss 
on the printing business, the proprietors of all printing presses in the country 
should make a joint representation to Government to amend the Act.| 


40. “We notice that some interest has been excited in our contempo- 
raries by the fact that the Sind Gazette has been 
asked to furnish security under the new Press Act. 

oa" Gazette (21), 28th We had not regarded the fact as of any importance, 

7 nor should we have referred to it, but that errors have 

crept into the opinions expressed by these same con- 
temporaries upon the question, which, in justice to the local authorities, must 
be corrected. The Pioneer, in its issue of May 25th, says: ‘to select a paper 
here and there at random for disciplinary treatment is highly invidious and in 
effect a grave injury. As a matter of fact no such selection has been made 
in this district, as all papers and presses within the jurisdiction of the Collec- 
tor of Kardchi have been asked, or are being asked, for security. The Collec- 
tor, in making the demand, expressly stated that in. asking any paper to 
furnish security no reproach was intended by the authorities. All papers and 
presses in the district were alike being asked for such security, with the 
express object of giving equal treatment to all and of avoiding the faintest 
suspicion of favouritism. Whether the Local Government is rightly inter- 
preting the intentions of Government in askiug security at all of papers, 
existing before the passage of the Act is another question altogether. In the 
debate on the Press Bill in the Legislative Council both Mr. Sinha and Sir H. 
Risley expressly stated that existing newspapers and presses were not-to be 
touched by the operation of the new Act. Wecommented upon this at the 
time expressing our opinion that such exemption was a mistake. The fur- 
nishing of security, we said, should be binding on all presses and papers, 
European and Indian alike, and the rule should be applied to existing concerns 
as well as to such as came into existence after the passing of the Act. The 
evils which the unfettered liberty of the Press in India had brought upon the 
country at the time of the passing of the Bill were so grave and so alarming 
that it was absolutely necessary that the Government should have some check 
upon it, and we believe all well-conducted and responsible journals were per- 
fectly ready to submit to the operation of the Actin order to strengthen the 
hands of Government and to assist it in exercising a salutary control. It is 
obvious that the local authorities can exercise this control very much more 
effectively if they have taken security from all presses and papers under their 
jurisdiction before any offence is committed than if they have to wait to do so 
till after the offerice.”’ 


41. “There are vicissitudes in the lives of journals as of individuals, and 
nowhere else is sturdy optimism more necessary 

Change in the _ pro- than in the hearts of those who undertake the always 
apeortnn of the Akhbdr- responsible and not infrequently precarious profes- 
| Aaiadee Seaddear (25), sion which goes by the honourable nomenciature of 
1st June, Eng. cols. the ‘fourth cstate’. It is particularly so in a 


country like India, where journalism is yet in its 


infancy, where there is a great scarcity of readers and almost a famine of 
_these-who can’appreciate the tremendous strain involved in conducting a 


__ journal on up-to-date lines........... This vast continent is to-day under the 
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supreme egis of the benign British Government, and the reptile press can do it 


but little harm. But even the negative evil they cause is the source of not 
a little anxiety, and it behoves all journals of standing to see that it is most 
completely counteracted. ‘This loyal duty devolves with particular emphasis 
on those journals which have aged in the public service, but yet have not 
erown old. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar may certainly; though humbly, claim to 
be one of this honourable minority. With one exception it is the oldest 
Indian journal in LPombay.......... But during the last few days this 
veteran journal has had to pass through some of those vicissitudes to which 
reference has been made in the opening lines of this article. We are happy 
now to announce that those discouraging conditions have ceased to be. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar has changed hands, and the new management is deter- 
mined not only to restore it to its pristine prominence, but also to introduce 
many new features and make it the most up-to-date journal on this side of 
DG ici teats Loyal to the throne, we will be equally loyal to our country- 
nen, losing no opportunity to ventilate their legitimate grievances. And 
with this solemn purpose we start on our labours. to- day, putting our trust 
in the Almighty, who always rewards honest labour, and in the general 
public which has never been slow to appreciate the same.” 


42. The Jain strongly protests against the notification of the Canton- 

| ment Magistrate of Mount Abu, allowing European 

Protest against allowing visitors to the Jain temples on the hill to enter the 

Europeans to enter Jain temples with their shoes on, and urges the Jain 
temples on Mount Abu é 

with shoud on. community to raise a loud protest against it. It 

Jain (177), 29th May. feels confident that if a proper representation were 

made to Government, the evil which is looked upon 

by the Jains as a sacrilege and which has deeply wounded their religious 

susceptibilities would be soon done away with. 


Hducation. 


43. It is an incontrovertible fact that as long as a majority of Indians 
remain steeped in ignorance there is very little 

Suggestion for theim- chance of India’s regeneration. Free and com- 
position of a poll tax for pulsory education, though recognised as a crying 


the establishment of free heed for India, is not introduced by Government. for 
primary schools through- 


out the country. lack of sufficient funds. So far as our experience 
Bhdla (109), Ist June. 0S, private enterprise in opening free primary 
schools has proved a failure for lack of support. We 
would, therefore, suggest that Government should impose a poll tax of one 
rupee per head on all the inhabitants of India and utilise the proceeds in 
establishing free: primary schools in towns and villages. We do not think 
that the tax will be grudged when imposed for such a noble purpose as the 
uplifting of a nation. ‘The task of educating the nation will be thus success- 
fully achieved by Government, and we hope. they will give a favourable con- 
sideration to our proposal. 


Lailways. 


44, The report about the administration of Indian Railways issued by 

the Railway Board shows that the past year has 

Comments on the Admi- been aprosperous onefortherailways. Thestatistics 
nistration Report of the make it clear that the income derived from third 
ela for the Glass passengers has continued to increase, while that 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), from first and second class ones has been decreasing. 
8rd June: Akhbdr-e-Sou- Yet the programme of adding to the conveniences of 
ddgar (25), 3rd June. the former is proceeding in a very leisurely manner. 
Looking to our Presidency we know as a matter of 

fact that most of the Railway Companies do not even care to see 


whether they provide sufficient sitting accommodation for the third class 


passengers. Although there is generally overcrowding in night trains, the 


- Railway authorities cannot afford to run special trains or to attach more 
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le they comaites themselves bound to supply all conveniences to 
nd first class Again when this class of passengers haye 
e trains at. Junclioiss, special: through waggons should be reserved in 
ain, which may be a ed to the other train at the junction. Thirdly, 
a | ie that the intermediate class waggons which are disappearing 
ghoul be used more freely, as there is a great demand for them now that the 
_ second class fairs have been raised. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also presses 
the claims of the third class passengers to a more favourable consi- 
deration. It further urges the necessity of large additions to the number of 
waggons both for passengers as well as the goods traffic. | 


M unicipalit 1es. 


45. “ The Government of Bombay and the Collector of Ahmedabad are to 
be congratulated on their having performed the hest 


Comments on the sus- piece of work done within late years, namely the 
Fr anici ee suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality. We 
Surya Prakdsh (44), are sorry of course for the credit of Gujarat, of the 
98th May, Eng. cols. | ©@Pital of this province, but unless Government were 
prepared to sacrifice the interest of a large growing 
town, the step they have now taken, evidently with extreme reluctance, was 
inevitable........... There is no need to recapitulate at length the sins of 
3 omission and commission of the Municipality. ‘he Government Resolution 
speaks for itself. The cup was full, strong measures were essential and 
: we repeat that Government and Mr. Sladen deserve well of the city for the 
| wise and bold step that they have taken. ‘The orders passed by Government 
io) will of course be strongly criticised in the Press and in the Council, and 
Government will be pressed on all sides to revoke or modify their decision. 
We earnestly hope, however, that Government will remain unmoved and will 
decline to have the semblance of a Municipality in Ahmedabad for at least 
three years to come.” 
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46. There might be some truth in the allegations made by Government 
against the Ahmedabad Municipality, but our experi- 
Vrittasdr (165), 26th ence of subordinate District Officials gives us 
May. reason to suspect that many of the faults of the 
Municipality may have been magnified by the 
bureaucrats. The suspension of the Municipality will, we are afraid, 
be availed of by some people as illustrating the unfitness of the Indians for 
enjoying the rights of self-government. ‘I'he suspension should serve as a 
warning to the citizens of other cities to put aside their petty jealousies in 
rf the public interest. ‘The officials havo still much to learn in seeing eye to 
2 | eye with the people and in appreciating their difficulties. They should not 
7 | be swayed by private animosities in the discharge of their duties but by a 
desire for the public welfare. 


47. The true patriots must feel pained to hear that within one year of 

the liberal extension of the right of local self-govern- 

Rdjasthdn (87), 28th ment to all towns in the Presidency possessing a 
May ; Arya Prakash (27), population of 15,000 or more, the Ahmedabad. 
cow: oe, pong Municipality had to be closed. When we consider 
et 25 AR pared with what great tact and cleverness the late Rado 
28th May. Bahadur Ranchhodlal had managed its affairs, and 
| compare them wifh the tactlessness of the last 
President which hee cost the public its invaluable right of self- “government, 
we cannot but feel grieved. It is not the Ahmedabad public alone which is 
at fault in the matter. The official members are as much at fault as the 
elected. With all that, the sins committed by the late Municipality were 
heavy, and Government have made an example of Ahmedabad for the good 

Bis of other Municipalities as well by suspending it for one year. [The Arya 
ae Prakdsh writes :—We can hardly blame Government for the death of the 
a _ «Municipality of the premier city in Gujarat. Whatcan be more disgraceful 
than the failure of the Municipality to atilise the fifty thousand rupees granted 
-to it by Government? -The members have — about the murder of the 
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valuable rights conferred by Lord Ripon after so much difficulty. It must be 
said, however, that this very Municipality was well managed in the time of 
the late Mr. Ranchhadlal and that a strong President would have surely been 
able to prevent this stigma from falling upon the whole body. As it is, the 
innocent have suffered along with the guilty. Even now, we hope Govern- 
ment will include, among the new Committee, some of the more competent 


members of the late Corporation. At the same time, we would urge upon the — 


public the necessity of giving upinternal disunion and of being very careful in 
their choice of representatives. The Garjana writes:—No doubt, the step 
taken is quite proper, but it would not have been improper if Government had 
dismissed oaly those members that were to blame and given the Ahmedabad 
Municipality the opportunity of selecting better ones. The Kdthidwdr und 
Mahi Kdntha Gczette makes similar remarks | 


48. The Ahmedabad public cannot but feel obliged to Government for 
their careful selection of the new Committee for the 
Comments on the con- Jdministration of Ahmedabad Municipal affairs. 
stitution of the Committee , ; 
appointed by Government he names prove the good intentions of Government 
to carry on the Municipal and dispel the fears once entertained by the public. 
administration of Anmeda- ‘The Committee comprises a good number of popular 
bad. members. ‘The new President, Sardar Chinubhai, 
Sdny Vartaman (42), grandson of the late Rio Bahadur Ranchhodlal 
28th May ; Bombay Samd- Chhotalél who had raised the Ahmedabad Munici- 
Oa Crh) ee ee pality to a first class Corporation, is a non-official 
and we think no better selection could have been made. Mr. Ramanbhai 
is retained as Vice-President and is respected by Government and the 
public. On the whole looking to the personnel of the new Committee, the 
Municipal administration bids fair to go on very smoothly. But the 
omission of Diwan Bahadur Ambalal Sakerlal’s name gives us some 
surprise. [The Bombay Samdchdr publishes a letter from ‘A citizen’ expres- 
_ ging approbation of the selections for the Committee and making various sug- 
gestions. It suggests that better supervision should be kept over the levy of 
octroi duties at the city gates and that the Municipal service should be purged 
of all who have got in by influence and are unfit for their work. | 


49. The Mahad correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh complains that 

the local Municipality nas unnecessarily increased 

Complaint against the the house tax heavily, without granting any con- 
Mahad (Kolaba) Munici- ¢ession to the people of the place in return. He 


pality for increase of house }55 protests against a contribution of Rs. 150 made 


tax. 7 “= 2: a 
Dnydn Prakdsh (46), by the Municipality towards the Dufferin Fund 


3ist May. on the ground that inhabitants of the place do not get 


any benefit from it and suggests that the local Bench ° 


of Honorary Magistrates should be strengthened by appointing on it some 
person conversant with law, as it is at present altogether lacking in legal 
talent. 


Native States. 


50. Shrimant Appdsdaheb Patwardhan having been found by age and 
education fit to carry on the administration of 

Comments on the admi- Sangli State the installation ceremony has been 
nistration of Captain Burke fixed to take place to-day. Five years ago when 
as administrator of Sangli Captain Burke was appointed as the administrator 
re and aah scp T the of the State, grave doubts were entertained as’ to 
gag ity ak ieh (46), his fitness for the post. It was then suggested 
Gad See ’ that the post should have been given to some Indian, 
| and the service to which Captain Burke belonged 

was alleged to make him particularly unfit for the administrator's position. 
His liberal administration, however, very soon disarmed all adverse criticism 
and endeared him to the citizens of the State. Captain Burke introduced 
reforms in every branch of the State administration, and it certainly redounds to 
his credit that in spite of his liberal educational) policy which has furnished 
educational facilities for about 90 per cent. of the school-going population of 
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“ Seiad ance fairs have ba raised. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also presses 
- the claims.of the third class passengers to a more favourable consi- 
deration. It further urges the necessity of large additions to the number of 
— both for passengers as well as the goods traffic. | 


M. unicipaliti ies. 


45. ‘“ The Government of Bombay and the Collector of Ahmedabad are to 
S be congratulated on their having performed the hest 
. Comments on the sus- piece of work done within late years, namely the 
a Aranici of the Ahmedabad suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality. We 

eter age for the credit of Gujarat, of th 
pS Surya Prakdsh (44), are sorry 0 course tor t é credlt oO ujarat, o S) 
eS 28th May, Eng. cols. capital of this province, but unless Government were 
. prepared to sacrifice the interest of a large growing 
town, the step they have now taken, evidently with extreme reluctance, was 
inevitable.......... There is no need to recapitulate at length the sins of 
omission and commission of the Municipality. The Government Resolution 
speaks for itself. The cup was full, strong measures were essential and 

we repeat that Government and Mr. Sladen deserve well of the city for the 
wise and bold step that they have taken. ‘The orders passed by Government 
will of course be strongly criticised in the Press and in the Council, and 
Government will bé pressed on al] sides to revoke or modify their decision. 
We earnestly hope, however, that. Government will remain unmoved and will 
decline to have the semblance of a Municipality in Ahmedabad for at least 
three years to come.” 


46. There might be some truth in the allegations made by Government 
against the Ahmedabad } Municipality, but our experi- 
Vrittasdr (165), 26th ence of subordinate District Officials gives us 
May. reason to suspect fuat many of the faults of the 
Municipality may have been magnified by the 
bureaucrats. The suspension of the Municipality will, we are afraid, 
be availed of by some people as illustrating the unfitness of the Indians for 
enjoying the rights of self-government. ‘I'he suspension should serve as a 
warning to the citizens of other cities to put aside their petty jealousies in 
the public interest. ‘The officials havo still much to learn in seeing eye to 
eye with the people and in appreciating their difficulties. ‘They should not 
be swayed by private animosities in the discharge of their duties but by a 
desire for the public welfare. 


47. The true patriots must feel pained to hear that within one year of 
the liberal extension of the right of local self-govern- 
Rdjasthan (87), 28th ment to all towns in the Presidency possessing a, 
May; Arya Prakdsh (27), population of 15,000 or more, the Ahmedabad. 
29th May; Garjana (72), Municipality had to be closed. When we consider 
lst May ; Kdathidwar and a ol 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (77), with what great tact and cleverness the late Réo 
98th May. Ss Bahadur Ranchhodlal had managed its affairs, and 
} compare them wifh the tactlessness of the last 
‘President which hae cost the public its invaluable right of self- “government, 
we cannot but feel grieved. It is not the Ahmedabad public alone which is 
Bi at fault in the matter. The official members are as much at fault as the 
7 _  @lected. With all that, the sins committed by the late Municipality were 
ee heavy, and Government have made an example of Ahmedabad for the good 
oe. of other Municipalities as well by suspending it for one year. [The Arya 
Bhi. Prakdsh writes :—We can hardly blame Government for the death of the 
: Municipality of the premier city in Guj arat. What can be more disgraceful 
. than the failure of the Municipality to atilise the fifty thousand rupees granted 
\ —_ -to it by Government? The members have brought about the murder of the 
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valuable rights conferred by Lord Ripon after so much difficulty. It must be 
said, however, that this very Municipality was well managed in the time of 
the late Mr. Ranchhadlal and that a strong President would have surely been 
able to prevent this stigma from falling upon the whole body. As it is, the 
innocent have suffered along with the guilty. Even now, we hope Govern- 
ment will include, among the new Committee, some of the more competent 
members of the late Corporation. At the same time, we would urge upon the — 
public the necessity of giving upinternal disunion and of being very careful in 
their choice of representatives. The Garjana writes:—No doubt, the step 
taken is quite proper, but it would not have been improper if Government had 
dismissed o1ly those members that were to blame and given the Ahmedabad 
Municipality the opportunity of selecting better ones. The Kdthidwdr und 
Mahi Kdntha Gczelte makes similar remarks | 


48. The Ahmedabad public cannot but feel obliged to Government for 
their careful selection of the new Committee for the 
Ieee : administration of Ahmedabad Municipal affairs. 
stitution of the Committee , ' 
appointed by Government ‘he names prove the good intentions of Government 
to carry onthe Municipal and dispel the fears once entertained by the public. 
administration of Anmeda- ‘The Committee comprises a good number of popular 
bad. members. ‘I'he new President, Sardar Chinubhai, 
Sdny Vartaman (42), grandson of the late Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlal 
2oth pres bent Samd- hhotalal who had raised the Ahmedabad Munici- 
ee eens eae oe pality to a first class Corporation, is a non-official 
and we think no better selection could have been made. Mr. Ramanbhai 
is retained as Vice-President and is respected by Government and the 
public. On the whole looking to the personnel of the new Committee, the 
Municipal administration bids fair to go on very smoothly. But the 
omission of Diwan Bahadur Ambalal Sakerlal’s name gives us some 
surprise. [T'he Bombay Samdchdr publishes a letter from ‘A citizen’ expres- 
_ ging approbation of the selections for the Committee and making various sug- 
gestions. It suggests that better supervision should be kept over the levy of 
octroi duties at the city gates and that the Municipal service should be purged 
of all who have got in by influence and are unfit for their work. | 


Comments on the con- 


49. The Mahad correspondent of the Dnydén Prakdsh complains that 

1 the local Municipality nas unnecessarily increased 

Complaint against the the house tax heavily, without granting any con- 
Mahad (Kolaba) Munici- g¢ession to the people of the place in return. He 
pality for increase of house 4 )59 protests against a contribution of Rs. 150 made 
ee Prakash (46), by the Municipality towards the Dufferin Fund 
31st May. on the ground that inhabitants of the place do not get 
any benefit from it and suggests that the local Bench 

of Honorary Magistrates should be strengthened by appointing on it some 
person conversant with law, as it is at present altogether lacking in legal 


talent. 
Native States. 


50. Shrimant Appdsdheb Patwardhan having been found by age and 
education fit to carry on the administration of 

Commentson the admi- Sangli State the installation ceremony has been 
nistrationof Captain Burke fixed to take place to-day. Five years ago when 
as administrator of Sangli Captain Burke was appointed as the administrator 
ree and aphid A r the of the State, grave doubts were entertained as to 
y Take’ + okieh (46), his fitness for the post. It was then suggested 
Ont Sees ’ that the post should have been given to some Indian, 
| and the service to which Captain Burke belonged 

was alleged to make him particularly unfit for the administrator's position. 
His liberal administration, however, very soon disarmed all adverse criticism 
and endeared him to the citizens of the State. Captain Burke introduced 
reforms in every branch of the State administration, and it certainly redounds to 
his credit that in spite of his liberal educationa) policy which has furnished 


educational facilities for about 90 per cent. of the school-going population of 


mn lakhs of rupees. Captain Burke 
6 State with the rights of local 
g the people into confidence may 
tyen the first le ns in representative Government to 
Dac i o have provide an object lesson to officials in British 
a 80 an at issue the paper exhorts the new Chief so to tend the 
- ~ s established by Captain Burke in the State as to add 
lustre ° Paaaerciction of the Patwardhans as devoted benefactors 


" « Captain Burke, the Administrator of Sangli State, handed over the 
administration to the young Chief on the 3rd instant. 
His tenure of office has been distinguished for its 
-beneficence, and shows what a British officer, 
‘inspired by sympathy and a wise spirit, can do. A hospital, a school, regular 
administration of justice, a consultative assembly of the people and other 
reforms, have made the State a model one and Captain Burke’s personal 
popularity is immense. But the well-organised institutions and a happy and 
contented people are not the only things for which the young Chief has 
to be grateful to the late Administrator. The great legacy which Captain 
Burke leaves with the Chief is the example of regular, methodical work and a 
strenuous life. Out Chiefs are apt to be indolent and to leave everything to 
their subordinates, but Sangli has placed before them the example of a 
strenuous worker in Captain Burke.”’ 


Indian Social Reformer 
(7), 5th June. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
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[No, 24 of 1910, 


Report on ative Papers 


For the Week ending 11th June 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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4 Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ose .-.| Daily eee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ses 600 
; ean Herald. 

5 |Eastand West ...  ...) Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... __ ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Pdrsi;} 1,000 
| : 55. 
| 

6 | Elphinstonian .... oo} Do. ee ---| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... eco] ane 

7 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. oid ---| Weekly... ...| KAmaékshi en B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 

drasi Brahman) ; 

8 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ee e-| Do. ove ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 

India and Champion. 55. 

9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ose ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
10 | Indu of Bombay ... «| Do. eee es+| Daily ove ei soccee oe 
11 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... ---| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrdéi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
12 | Kathidwar Times... --| Rajkot... -++| Daily oe ...| damnadds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 

‘ (Lohana) ; 28. 
13 | Mahratta -™ -+-| Poona ee --| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4-| _ 1,000 
| wan Brahman). , 
| 
14 |MuslimHerald ...  ...| Bombay ...  ...! Daily ees eee} Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 7 
15 Oriental Review ... e-| Do. eee ---| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 pe 700 
16 Phoenix ... .. Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...| 850 
17 Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... Daily ose = ve| KAWasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 joe ee 400 
| and Military Gazette. © 
18 | Purity Sérvant... | Bombay ... ---| Monthly... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
| man ; 32. 
19 peer Times ... e-| Do. eee | Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. ++ eee} Quarterly ... _—-...| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... ° ...}u.- 
Magazine. 

21 | Sind Gazette ... -| Karachi... -+-+| Daily es ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... oes 500 

22 |SindJournal ... _ ...| Hyderabad --| Weekly .... ...|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 

23 | Sind Times ose .-| Karachi... -+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 

24 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay ... -»-| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... oe 400 

Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 

25 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay... «| Daily §... —«..| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 

26 | Apakshapat ae -+-| Surat ove | Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 

27 | A’rya Prakdsh ... .-| Bombay ... ove Do. ove ...| Maganl4l Rajar4m Vydés; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 

28 | Broach Mitri =. --| Broach .... «| Do, oe ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 

29 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad | Dos ws aee| Narotamdds Prdénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu! 1,000 

, (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 

80 | Deshi Mitra oe -.-| Surat ove es! Do. ase ...| Maganlal Kikabhai ; Hindu er Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
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Ichchhérém Surajram Desdi; Hind 
Bania) ; 55. oe — 


vl DO. aces se} Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... «| 700 


vs al Ahmedabad ...|:~‘Do. =... ~—S>—~..| Somdl4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesril 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. 


}HindiPunch ...  ...)Bombay ......| Do. —.». __...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 50 ...| 800 
Jém-eJamshed ... | Do. be »++| Daily al ...| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ;-Pérsi;} 4,400 
84 


See nl i 


. 


Kaiser-i-Hind ei wa DS. pos «| Weekly... ...| Framji Cdwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... e| -2,000 
Kathidwir News... ...| Rajkot... «..| Do. .. «| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 44 ww w.| = 200 
K4thidwar Times... «| Do, occ e+-| Bi-weekly ... .... Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
ee ose --| Bombay ... .-.| Weekly... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 


Praja Bandhu .... .--| Ahmedabad eee} Do. ove ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewd4d Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 81. 
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41 | Rdést Goftar joe?” ge OO ccs eee] DO ves se| ByrAmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


42™ Sa4nj Vartama4n ...  ...| Do. i’ ee ws eee} Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
Parsi ; 43 


eS 43 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... ..-| Baroda os «s .--| Weekly... ...| MAneklal Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 


44 |Suryi Prakish ... ...)/Surat .. «| Do.  ... — ...| Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


Anoio-Mara’‘rat. 
Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 
( 45 | Dnyénodayi ... ...) Bombay ... —...| Weekly... = «..| Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48% .. ...  «..| 660 
- Rev. Tukaram ; 55 


e 46 | Dnyén Prakish ...  .../Poona ... «| Daily  ... —«..| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
ean (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

47 | Dnydn Prakésh ... ...| Do. a ~l ee: a Do. do. .--| 2,700 
48 | Indu of Bombay ...  ...| Bombay ......|_ Do. + _ «ee| D&modar ; Ganesh Pddhye; -.Hindu 2,000 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 

49 |Indu Prakish ...  ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily ... {Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company 


ae : Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
oe Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


50 | Subodh Patrika ... .--| Poona eee .-.| Weekly... ...| Wasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
; wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


ANGIO-PORTUGUESE. 


51 | Echo cco = cee Stee BombAY ce =. vs] Weekly =... = «| Se O. F. D'Souza; Goamese; 40 ... | 1,000 


: 52 | O Anglo-Lusitdno... wn: oe. “ba “a ak ian ...| Leandro Mascarenhas’; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 


50, 


58 |OGoano ... sin ook. aa a me sai ...| 2. P. Fernandes; Goanese; 25... «| 1,000 


AnGto-SInpi. ‘ 
64 | Al-Haq ss... see ---| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 


es : F | Muhammadans. 
<a 55 | Larkina Gazette ... .»-| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. oo .».| Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 


56 |Muséfr .. ... ...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do.  ... «| Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,800 
57 | Sind Patrika ......|Ldérkdna(Sind) ...) Do. ... «| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...| 350 


58 {Sindhi ... ... ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. |... «..| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ...  ...! 1,000 
59 | Gookhree ......._—«...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. .. ...| Jamatmal Ldlchand; 87 ... .. «| 400 
Anoro-TrELxov. 
60 | Andhra Patrika ... ...) Bombay ... _ ...| Weekly wean gone = nae Négeshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brih-| 2,000 
Enouise, Mana’ru anp | ° 
_ Gozana'tt. | 


TR WG tual Barolo. ss ws] Weekly. see gem DabyibbAi Kacandés Shh ; ; Hindu (Bania);| . 600 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a og 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM, . 
62 | A Luz eee ose .| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ove R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 eee on 1400 
GosaRa’TI, 
63 | Akhbdr-e-Isl4m .| Bombay »»-| Daily ee eee gt a Muhamma-| 1,500 
64 | Amrit Mani ose .| Rajkot Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
65 | Baroda Gazette ..| Baroda Weekly .| Javerbhéi Daéddbhéi Patel; Hindu) 1,000 
66 | Bharat Jivan eee -| Bombay ..-| Monthly Daioh Réimchandea Mehta; Hindu 800 
G67 | Bombay Samachar Do. Daily ++} [on Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
68 | Broach Samachar .-| Broach Weekly .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 
69 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad Monthly .| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasaj 1,250 
70 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay --»| Weekly ; . Dimji ‘Revi Bhih; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
71 | Din Mani... .| Broach Do. 1 Wéthélil Rangildés (Bania) cee 200 
72 |Garjana ... ves ee] Abmedabad Do. .| Shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 500 
73 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. : Pulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
74 | Islam Gazette .| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. , Tbrdhin ‘Daud ; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
75 | Kaira Times Nadita (Kaira) ...| Do. i Mathur Mansokh Hindu (Shrévak Bania);| 300 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. see | Kahindés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
77 | Kathidwar and Mahi/ Sddra Do. .| Motila4l Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
78 | Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .|Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
79 | Khabardar .| Bombay Do. , abdul Vito Hal Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 | Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad Do. .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 30 5°0 
81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi-weekly ... “Homi B.A. ; Pies a Minocheher-| 1,900. 
82 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari Weekly ; “Hindu (Danis . — Parekh ; 500 
83 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 806 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra ove -| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... ; "wae ee. agjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
86 | Praja Pokar .| Surat .| Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
87 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad Do. ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdn Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Samalochak .| Bombay ee.| 1ri-Monthly . Se a Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
89 | Satsang .| Surat .| Weekly  ... .| Chunilél Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania);61.} 1,500 
90 Satya Vakta aie -| Bombay .| Fortnightly ve mama) re a a Hindu (Das 550 
oe nee | Weekly .. ...|Manvantréi Madanrdi Réyji; Hindu! 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
92 | Sourashtra ove ee} Amreli eof Do. ose a cocsee eee 
93 | Surat Akhbar... .| Baroda  ... eco] DO. ove ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ae 800 
94 | Swadesh Mitra ao oo-| Karachi... | Do. eee ---| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohadna); 42 ... 800 
95 | Udbodhan... “ae -»-| Ahmedabad .| Monthly ... ae gory res Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
96 | Vasant ... ev sea Do. a an sn sa ry eo Dhruva, B.A., 650 
HrInpl. 
97 | Bharat... or «-| Bombay ... .«.| Weekly... 4 en Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
98 {Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do ... | Do, «4.  ...|Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ;} 6,200 
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| Wee Pate Edition. | | Name, caste and age ot Editor, | Cini 


one ...| Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 160 


(Devang) ; 40. rn 
ose ...| Bindu Ndrdyan Mutdlik Desai; Hindu 1,000 
(Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 36. 
eee eve K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 42. 

Karndtak Vritt ...  ...| Dhérwir ... ... . ©  oee| Krishndéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 700 
(Vaishnay Brahman). 


dine 


——aw — 


} 104 | Loka Bandhu oes ie Do. ioe ie: * ae ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. | 


105 | Rasik Ranjini ... ...| Gadag (Dharwar)... Do. |... _...| Gaurishankar Rémpraséd; Hindu (Kanojal 100 
Brdhinan) ; 44. | 


Manra’tH!I. | 


106 | Arya Vaibhav .... ...| Jalgaon... | Weekly .../ Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 


min); 50. 
re. 107 | A’rydvart ... ose .»»| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. 00 ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
ag desh). vedi Bréhman) ; 53. | 
Ae | 


Bis 108 | Bakul eee eee .»-| Ratnagiri ... a? % ove ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
i Teo . 81, | 
‘de ) | 
109 | Bhala see — ...| Poona see ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 6,000 
| 


| | | month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


110 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... _...{ Wai (Satéra) —...| Monthly ... __...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit-| 709 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


111 | Bharat Mata oce -».| Isladmpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| Apout 


ee | Brahman) ; 20. 80 
es 112 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... Se eee .».| Hari ot ae Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
Bese mad) ; . 


113 | Chandrakant oe ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) \ Do. ove ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu 100 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


114 | Chandrodayi ..._—...| Chiplun_ ~=_ (Ratna-| Do. w+ «se| SAd&shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 150 
giri). Brahman); 44. 


115 | Chikiteak ... “ae .--| Belgaum ... “ie men ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi; 35. 


116 | Chitramaya Jagat ist OU ade. | ina] CRUD |. os ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi oe ee 


117 | Deshkdlvartman ... _—«...| Erandol ...  ...) Weekly... ... per nel Sarge Joshi; Hindu {(Brah- 150 

) min); 36. 

218 | Dharma ...  ... __«..| Wai (Satéra) | Monthly ... _ ...| Kaéshindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 

Brahman) ; 46. 
119 | Dhérwar Vritt ... ..-| Dharwar ... --| Weekly ... esol Oe - — Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 450 

man) ; 33. 

ie : 120 | Dinbandhu ove sod Bombay ... veal; aa Role ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 ° 


121 | Dnydn Chakshu ... .»-| Poona whe ‘cok sia .... Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. 
122 | Dnydn Sagar... ...| Kolhapur ... osel ae sae ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 
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123 | Indu Prakish ... ...| Bombay ... pel SI ees ...| Damodar Ganesh Paédhye; Hindu (Kar-| 92.000 
| | hada Brahmin); 50. 

Itihds Sangraha ... ..., Kolhapur ... .-.| Monthly ... .--| Dattdtreya Balvant Pédrasnis; Hindu 

| : : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. —_ 

125 | Jagadddarsh ove .--| Ahmednagar | Weekly... ...| Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 

: pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

126 | Jagad Vritt ove ...| Bombay ... e| Do. ove ...| FE. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
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127 | Kal... oe eco” vee] Poon® wee Siw} 3= DOO. ee ...|Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 

Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 
128 | Kalpataru ... ove .+-| Sholapur ... oo, WO. on ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman); 51. 
| 129 | KAmgdr Samachar cco] SORMORY ccc 83s coef =O. ose -| Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
23 AS A ae (Deshasth Brahman) ; 84. 
a 180 | Karmanuk... ses onl ROOM: cee Re Gee 8 sad ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 4,000 

Be. Brahman) ; 41. 


Do. ove evel D0. on ...| Krishnéji- Prabhékar Khadilkar, B.A. ;} 20,000 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36, 


182 | Khdndesh Samdchir__....| Parola (East Khan-} Fortnightly -.| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
: desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, "| 


- 488 | Khéndesh Vaibhay «os| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... | Y4dav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
i | desh). (Deshasth Brdhman); 42, ~ 


181 | Kesari wai unis ve 


ae oe 
ae: 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
sinkde | ic 
184 | Madhukar... . «| Belgaum .. «| Weekly ... 9 «s Jan&rdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 315 
| (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
135 | Mahérdshtra Vritt - || Satdra ss... «++ Do. ree .».| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Marf- 300 
186 | Moda Vritt oes --»| Wai (Satara) oot §=Oe oes .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 
pee | 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay ... Daily .| Keshav Purushottam -Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 
138 | Mumukshu .| Poona Weekly as || Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;; 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt --| Nasik ee «| Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24 
140 | Pandhari Mitra .|Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. .| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44 150 
141 | Prabhat -| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly | Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh), LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati .| Kolhgpur ... Do. oe | Bhau Badbaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakash -| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
145 | Pratod _.... eee .-| Islampur Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ose 
146 | Pudhari .| Baroda Do. a .| Vasudev Purshottam Séthe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 
147 | Rdéshtrabodh -| Poona .| Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
148 | Rashtrodaya aa sel Do. Do. |S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 30. 
149 | Samalochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30. | 
150 | Saty’ Shodhak -| Ratnagiri ... Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
thes Brahman) ; 27. 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
152 | Sholdpur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50 400 
153 | Shri Saydji Vijay -|Bombay ... Do. ..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Déamodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. -| Monthly .| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
: wan Brahman) ; 40. 
155 | Shri Shéhu Satara .| Weekly | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdédaj 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
156 | Shubh Suchak ... Do. Do, .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 
157 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. «--| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
158 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé4-| 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. 
159 | Sudhdrak ... ose -+}Poon® axe Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
160 | Sumant -| Kardd (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Braéhman) ; 35. | 
161 | Vichéri_... vee .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
162 | Vijayee Mahratta... -| Kolhapur ... ooo] Weekly ace .| Bhujangrao 7. Gaekwad; Hindu 5CO 
3 . (Maratha) ; 25. 
163 | Vinod saa... ee oe | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
- ia (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
164 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ....| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... . 700 
| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
' Saraswat Brahman). 
165 | Vrittasar... vee e+e} Wai (Satara) +} Weekly... .».| Gaffesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
166 | Vydpéri_... ove -»-| Poona oe ee} Do. aa ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. | 
167 | Wérkari ... . ... —_...| Pandharpur (Shold-] Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 85, 
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Mohamed Reza ~~ mi Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 


were 


pee ee OUR. wee oes] Weakly... ...| Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar a Cte Oe 


3 i 
ie vs . ses} Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
ave madan (Abro) ; 24. 
i a s+  e+e| L&rkhdna (Sind) ...,| Do. ... _—..., Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
| RNS ae (Khatri) ; 35. 
ee aa 172 | Prabhét ... eee .»-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 — 
» 478 |SindSudhér ... ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.! 750 No. 
| a 4274 | Sind Kesari jue .»-| Shikaérpur (Sind) ...| Do. vie ...| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 —— 
ie es perk Unpv. . 


175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...! Bombay ... ..| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


i 176 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do, oe oe} Daily es ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 5 
Peek Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
; oe Gougara’TI anpD Hinpt. : 
177 | Jain ove ese ses Bombay cee --| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 
| (Shawak Bania) : 37. | 11 
- .  —-278 | Jain Mitra ee Be ep | ees a eee ee ee ae 
1: 


Mana’ TH! anD Ka’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika ... ee ose} Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 - 
| : : Brdhman) ; 35 

Cian . a 

Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difierent heads which are 
printed in italics. 1 

Bey : B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 

cae above list is printed in brackets after the name. = aye BHEA RHEN BUEN vec.) BSN BELA BEEN BREA BKEN 

: ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 1 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HY or @) is the last letter of a word, 
‘the accent is left out, and the short a (AH = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strietly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| | | 
No, Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = é 
| 
EK: GLISH. | | 
3A| Commercial Gazette -s Sukkur... jo WOOEREY © sce saa sien 006 i 
ANGLO-SINDHI. | 
O3A) Aina ove ese ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. ove | 
GUJARATI, 
864) Prétahkal a .../ Ahmedabad ce ES cc. as seoess sen I 
ManaTut. f 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat .»-| Poona ne .-| Monthly ... ..-| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
| kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. | 


1354 Masik Manoranjan ...| Bombay ... wt Da sive ---| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud} 5,500 
| Saraswat); 37. 

150A] Shetkari ... a ...| Ahmednagar sect WHOMMAY. ~< cnc ---| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B.; eee 
| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 

L shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

| | (83) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 

Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. : 


160s] Vaishya Mdsik :..  .... Bombay ...  ««| Monthly ... -- «. 


URpDUv. | eee 
175A Mufidc-Rozgar oe Bombay ... i Weekly _... se are eas 
| 

No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A. ; Hindu (Kardda Brahmin) ; 50. | 
No, 48, is a daily. \ 
No. 49, does not exist. | za | 
vy 


No. 62, the editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35, 
Nos. 73, 74, 90, 97, 100, 127, 145, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 


The circulation of No. 182 is 508. 
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Politios:‘and'the-Public Administration. 
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*1. “The various speculations have been set at rest by the announce- 
Th V; ment that Sir Charles Hardinge, Permanent Under 
Paree (39), 19th Ta ne, secretary for Foreign Affairs, is appointed to succeed 
’ Lord Minto as Viceroy of India. Sir Charles has 
a brilliant diplomatic record, and has to his credit 
the successful turning of difficult corners of British policy in its relations to 
Persia and Russia. In politicshe has not been a conspicuous party man, 
and even if the present Government collapsed and the Unionists came into 
power before Lord Minto’s term of office expired, it would make no difference 
to the appointment. Sir Charles Hardinge has given many proofs of his 
knowledge of men and affairs and of his tact and firmness in difficult situation, 
so on the diplomatic side there is every hope of his complete success as Viceroy 
of India. And itis the diplomatic side which is most important at the. present | 
time. Lord Curzon cleared out a great deal-of the departmental fossilisation, | 
but Lord Minto’s office has hardly endured long enough to mollify all exacer- 
bated feelings, and the adjustment of all the new relations which the Morley- 
Minto reforms have called into being is only just beginning. Sir Charles 
Hardinge, who assumes office at the zenith of his intellectual powers, has 
plenty of work worthy of his talents before him. The same wire which 
announces the appointment of a new Viceroy informs us that it is settled 
that the Duke of Connaught will succeed Earl Grey as Governor-General } 
of Canada. The appointment of the Duke to the Viceroyalty would have i 
been exceedingly popular, and every reason why he should go to Canada could | 
be multiplied tenfold in favour of his coming to India. But it was not to 
be. Excepting for this spice of disappointment, which, of course, bears no 
relation to the qualities of Sir Charles Hardinge and the esteem in which he | 
is held we have every reason to congratulate ourselves upon the appointment | 
of Lord Minto’s successor.” | , 


*2Z. “It is now settled that Sir Charles Hardinge will succeed. Lord 

-. Minto as Viceroy of India. So long as no Indian  . 
iam ae, | ae may aspire to become the Governor-General of | | 
ane India, the appointment of one Englishman must be | : 
as uninteresting to India as that of another. But we must recognise that | 


Eng. cols. 


between Lord Kitchener and Sir Charles Hardinge we unhesitatingly prefer , 
the latter, because he is a Civilian and cannot be committed toa policy of 

governing the country in a dictatorial military fashion. We owe to Lord 
Kitchener the big. white elephant of the new military reorganisation fed and | 
reared at the cost of crores of rupees taken from the peaceful and loyal Indian ti 
ryot, and the appointment of a military despot to rule India could not but \} 
have been looked upon as an insult to their intelligence and loyalty by the | 


Indian people.”’ 


3. “A soldier, no matter howsoever distinguished he may be, has natur- 
ally a bias for strong measures according to his usual i 
Why Lord Kitchener creed of ‘ martial-law and no d-d nonsense.’ An | | 
should not be appointed apostle of a creed like this as Viceroy of India is oe 
to se yr ong Excellency certainly out of place at all timés, and more especially 
= _— so at this juncture and cannot but do immense harm " 
raja Bandhu (40), 5th t 
June, Eng. cols. both to the rulers and the ruled. We hope, there- : 
fore, the report of Lord Kitchener’s being our next 
Viceroy will turn out to be merely an idle rumour, and the people of India will 
have some eminent English statesman possessing liberal views who will keep up | 
the policy of Lord Minto and prove to be his worthy successor. The authori- i 
ties cannot, of course, select a better man than Lord Kitchener for the post in 
question in case they desire that the whole Indian administration should be 
pervaded with a spirit of strong militarism, though it would be nothing short 
of a disaster from the standpoint of the people.” 
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ome or fe: 


bh His Meajest “the Kin ations has sent to 
ii h oF inces and es of India on his accession 
1 the ee Throne will oe another link 


», 6h pee Hou England and the 
te ‘ot ia. tines “The solemn pledge 


eee iam given on this historic occasion that ‘ earnest 
as a taka: Sea sympathy’ must ‘ever be the inspiration of my 
i SO i ‘no. doubt have wopaertol effect upcn the imagination of the 
as well as—let us hope—upon the representatives of the King- 
mperor in this country. If only our Anglo-Indian rulers be imbued with 
the spirit of sympathy which characterises our new sovereign, the task of 
eeverning India—in the words of His :Majesty—would be made infinitely 
easier.......... We would suggest that the Message should be translated into 
all Indian vernaculars and distributed broad-cast in every nook and corner, 
village and hamlet of the vast Indian Empire.” 


*5. “The death of the late King-Emperor has given rise to the ques- 

tion of a memorial that may perpetuate his memory ; 

Approval of the Honour- and short-sighted men, advocating short-sighted 
able Mr, R. N. Mudhol- policies, have been busy suggesting various methods 
kar’s proposal to the of raising this memorial. To us it seems that if it 


Government of India re wy 
an All-India memorial to 0& Geemed at all necessary to raise a formal 


His late Majesty. memorial to the late King, it should at any rate 
Mahrdtta (13), 12th bean all-India memorial, and should take a form 
June. in which there will be an agreeable mixture of 


sentiment and utility. And for this reason, we 
heartily support the proposal put forward by the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
R. N. Mudholkar in his written memorandum addressed to the Government of 
India which suggests that the all-India memorial to the late king should be 
an all-India Technological College, as it will link the memory of the king 
with the esteem and regard of future generations through the further impetus 
which it will give to the industrial education of the Indian people. Rao Baha- 
dur Mudholkar very properly observes that strictures intended for merely 
eesthetical purposes will fail to evoke those sentiments of loyalty, affection 
and gratitude which it is desirable should be cultivated, and it is to be 
deprecated that the memory of a great and good monarch should be associated 
with ideas of waste and uselessness.”’ 


6. “The heart of the country had been deeply touched at the death of 
the great and gifted king; and the hearts of all 

Comments on the Jndians of all shades and denominations, rich and 
Observance of the day of oor high and low, educafed and uneducated, beat 
mourning in India. :; : ; . 

Sind Journal (22), 2nq 10 Unison and sighed the one sigh of sorrow. The 
June. sight was one without precedent in the history of 
: | India except the occasion of the death of Victoria 
the Good........... It is a great pity that in several places the local officers did 
not even take the trouble to go round the towns of their residence. At 
Karachi on the occasion of the funeral of Queen Victoria, Sir Evan James, 
the then Commissioner, had gone about the city; but this time neither the 
Commissioner nor the Collector did so! ‘The spectacle could not but set an 
outsider a-thinking. The whole of the vast Indian continent going into 
national mourning on the death of a foreign king who had been living thou- 
sands of miles away! Itisa thing of which the English as well as the 
Indian may well be proud. For this constitutes an eloquent though silent 
tribute to England for the sacred work of regeneration of a great country in 
which she has been engaged so long. It also proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the heart of India is inthe right place and that she appreciates the 
high mission and herculean labours of England to uplift India and train her 
to occupy in course of time her destined place of prominence in the scale of 
the civilized nations of the globe, and is grateful to the mighty sovereigns of 
England tc whose sympathy and love is due very largely the uplifting cf the 
country.......... The appreciation of this aspect of the event will help 
rulers in -the right government of the country and will make the 
solution of the Indian poem easy.......... India has shown in an un- 
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mistakeable manner that she is quite prepared to continue a member of the 


British Empire on the relations that exist between England and its self- 
governing colonies. Of course, this footing of equality with British colonies 
can alone satisfy a civilised and gifted country like India and broad-base the 
Indian empire on the contentment and good-will of the people. It is now 
for the governing race to extend the hand of co-operation and fellowship to 
India and to turn it into an important and organic part of the British 
Empire.” 


*7. “Mourning and rejoicing are personal sentiments; they cannot be 
commanded ; and the failure to command them in a 
Mourning commanded whole nation is naturally magnified in the same 
in wales order is @ proportion which a nation bears to an individual. 
Mahrdtta (13), 12th Mournings and Jubilees, ordered by official firmans, 
Tune. may be pretended ; but naturally the soul is lacking in 
them. And the attempt to produce by force a uni- 
versal, if even momentary, harmony of sentiment must signally fail and react 
upon the susceptible mind. The news of the death of King Edward must 
have really made thousands of minds sad for the moment. But when 
measures were taken for a forced cessation of business, the counter attempt 
at their evasion became immediately observable and the solemn formality 
soon lent itself to a jest.......... In London itself the offence against public 
mourning was graver than anywhere in India. On the day of the King’s 
funeral the house- owners, who could offer sites for sight-seeing along the path 
of the funeral procession, are said to have made a roaring business by 
charging exorbitant fees. And the liquor-seller had reason to regard the day 
of the funeral as the day of his Jubilee.......... But perhaps the liquor-ven- 
dors may argue that some drink because they are glad, some drink because 
they are sad; and that liquor is the best solvent for sorrow! And the argu- 
ment we will allow is irresistible.” 


8. The extraordinary loyalty shown by the Indian public at the time of 
the demise of His late Majesty has not been without 
Approval of Lala Laj- its effects on the English public and English press. 
patrai’s letter suggesting Even the London Times has commended this feeling. 
the grant of certain con-- It will not be surprising if the public desire to see 
ey apg hse t,t of His mutual good-feeling take some practical shape. 
ee Coronation. Thus Lala Lajpatréi has made some noteworthy 
Praja Bandhu (40), suggestions. He suggests that the celebration of 
5th June. King George’s Coronation should be commemorated 
by granting the nation some unique boons, such as 
the liberation of political prisoners like Tilak, the repeal of the repressive 
enactments passed during the last four years, and the introduction of free 
primary education. We consider these suggestions as quite appropriate. It 
is unjust to make the political prisoners undergo the same hardships as other 
offenders, and this is the time for Government to show their graciousness by 
liberating them. As to the repressive enactments referred to, we know that 
they were tentatively passed to meet the disturbed state of the country, but now 
the discontent has disappeared, and this is most suitable occasion for repealing 
déhem and thus earning the profound gratitude of all people in India. As to 
the introduction of free primary education, it is an important necessity to the 
public. We hope the Lala’s suggestions will receive due consideration from 
Government. 


9. “To be consistent with his Guild Hall speech, His Majesty the 


King-Emperor should grant general amnesty to 
Suggestion that all political prisoners not of the anarchist type. We 
political prisoners be have always differed from the extreme views of 


 eigenel . OE ernie some of the advanced Anglo-Indians that sedition 
a . 2 oe of His Creates the assassin. It is the desperation that 
Majesty King George V. accompanies heavy and disproportionate sentences 

Sindhi (58), 28th May, that creates the revulsion of feeling. Not that we 
Eng. cols. believe that a seditionist will do any‘good to his 


mother-country ; but the present tendency of bring- 
con 314—4 
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within the elastic definition of hatred or contempt makes the 


dvi We have never held’ that extremely severe sentences 
t.: The question is a delicate’ one, and it is always difficult to 


a iz @* between: too harsh and too lenient sentences, but men convicted 
oo” tion are usually men of intelligence. To them a tolerable term of 
imprisonment that does not savour of over-harshness is: just enough. 


- Clemency ‘for 


the rest is the wisest policy.” 


10. “The Governments of Eastern and Western Bengals and of the 
ee gore ols ‘Ot ‘bhi’ veo- Central Provinces and Berar have prohibited the 
hibition of Mr. Mackar- importation into their respective provinces of Mr. 
hess’ pamphlet on the JT redrick Mackarness’ pamphlet ‘The Methods 
methods of Indian Police. of the Indian Police inthe Twentieth Century.” Our 
Indu of Bombay (10), own Local Government, as also that of Madras and 
ith June. the U. P.’s, have not yet issued this prohibitory 
order.......... Under the recent legislation the Local Governments have been 
made quite independent of the Supreme Government in matter relating to 
sedition, etc. But when a Local Government takes the initiative in these 
matters, the other Governments are obliged to follow suit, so that the isolated 
position of the former may not bring it an unenviable notoriety in the eyes 
of the public. The illiberalism and sometimes the blunders of the backward 
provinces are thus thrust on the unwilling shoulders of the more advanced 
Governments, with the consequence that the blunders instead of being re- 
paired come to be persisted in and the retrograde - policy thus strikes root far 
and wide. We cannot but consider as a grave blunder the step which some 
of the Local Governments have taken to ban Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet...... 
Mr. Mackarness may not have visited India, but that is no reason why he 
should not draw the serious attention of the English people at Home, to one 
of the gravest, if not the gravest blot on the administration of this country, 
1.¢., the questionable, and sometimes the reverse of civilised, methods of at 
least a section of the lower ranks of the Indian Police. Mr. Mackarness has not 
drawn from his imagination. He has condemned the way of the Police’ from 
the mouths of the Police themselves and from the various judicial pronounce- 
ments on the record in the several provinces. It is mainly on the findings 
of the Police Commission presided over by no less a personage than Sir 
Andrew Fraser, ‘Friend of the Police,’ that Mr. Mackarness bases his 
charges against the Jower ranks of the Indian Police. ‘The allegations uf 
‘habitual’ torture and such other barbarous practices are not Mr. Mac- 
karness’ own, but are the unanimous findings of the Police Commission itself 
and Mr. Mackarness has done no more than quoted these deliberate findings 
and pointed out how they find support and illustration in the well-known 
judicial pronouncements of the highest tribunals of justice in the land.......... 
Mr. Mackarness and the India Civil Rights Committee of which he is the 
chairman have done a real service to Government by pointedly drawing 
their attention to the festering sore on the administrative body. The 
Indian Government, afraid to look upon its own shortcomings and not likin 
to be reminded of its own past avowals, may deem it advisable to silence 
Mr. Mackarness. But it cannot shut its eyes t> the dangers of neglecting 
to treat the sore on its own body. If Mr. Mackarness’ endeavours to rouse 
the Indian Government and the British people to the dangers of the Police® 
sore bear fruit, we shall not be sorry for the ban on his writings...... sean: Se 
this shielding of the Police on almost every occasion and preventing the 
healthy light of’ public criticism from entering behind the Police pardah 
cannot be wholly beneficial to the Police themselves. It makes them peevish 


and swelled-headed and thus naturally prevents them from behaving as they 
should.’’ 


11. What is the reason of the daily increasing friction between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans? This friction 

The differences between does not exist in all parts of the country. Strangely 
oe coe gue enough, the Native States are free from the undesir- 
oiler Bivitich role. _ able occurrences taking place under the powerful 
Shakti (91), 4th June, British Governméht. It will not do to explain this 


by saying that the Native States are small in extent, 


\ 


16 


while the British territories + are large and soit is not possible for them to 
maintain as.effectual a controlon the people asthe former. This would be to 
lower the prestige of and do injustice to powerful British Government. Past 
history will show us that this question did not rise even under the rule of | 
Aurangzebe. When thus the Muhammadan rulers were able to prevent such 
@ question from arising, it would be improper to say that the British Govern- 
ment is not able to do the same. What then is the real cause of this question 
having arisen under the British rule and of its growing more and more acute | 
day by day ? Some say that it is due to the Aligarh College, while some 
ascribe it to Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal which showed undue partiality © 
to the Muhammadans. Some there are who attribute it to Lord Morley’s 
acceptance of the political importance of the Muhammadans, while others 
trace it to the secret sympathy of officials for them. Bo it whatit may, it 
is clear that this racial conflict, if allowed to assume serious proportions, will 
not fail tobe asource of great calamity to the ruled and the rulers alike. 
The sooner Government take steps to improve this situation, the better for 
the interests of all concerned. 


12. If there is any virtue that more than any other has tended to create 
veneration and love for the British rule in the hearts 
Justice and mercy are of the Indian people, it is justice tempered with 
ee ee the mercy that has characterised their administration in 
Tndtu we ee dish (123) India. The liberal policy introduced by Victoria 
10th Tune. ' the Good was continued in the reign of Edward the 
Peace-maker, and it is hoped will be maintained 

hereafter. The critical phase through which India has passed of late amply 
illustrates the liberality of British rule in India. It was feared that repression 
would be resorted to by Government in order to suppress the disloyalty 
manifested by the anarchical outrages that followed each other in such 
rapid succession. But undaunted by these Government introduced further 
reforms in their administration. They were, however, not slow in adopting stern . 
measures to root out anarchism. ‘T’he Press Note recently issued by the Bombay 
Government to modify the harsh working of the Press Act gives a further 
proof of their solicitude for the public weal. Government are sometimes | 
constrained to resort to strong measures, but it must be admitted that they are 
not lacking in mercy. | 


“ ee a ee Lee 


13. In the course of an incomplete article, the Prdtahkdl writes :—We 
are being asked by many people as to why we do not 
Politics not the only path = take sat in the work of he Guulieey's regeneration 
to a country’s regeneration. peng 
Prdtahkdl (86a), for Apl. and why we donot join in movements like the 
Congress, Boycott, or the like. Letus first see 
what the word country signifies. Instead of saying “this is my land,” 
the Rishis and Saints of our country say that to magnanimous minds 
the whole world is their family. The object of our Shreyassadhak Varga is 
to be broad-minded. The members consider the whole world—nay the universe, 
as their family. Of course, it might be questioned if it be proper to stick to this 
principle even when a foreign nation is ruling over one’s country and harassing 
it. To this we would reply thus. Supposing two persons lay claim to some 
land. Is it more seemly that they should fight out or that the dispute should 
end by one party making some sacrifice ? We know the latter party’s conduct 
will be considered more creditable. Now, why does this man forego his 
share? Because his faith in God tells him that he will recompense him for 
what is thus taken from him by violence or intrigue, and in this consciousness 
he suffers this loss. Of course, some peopie will doubt if we are likely to 
attain the difficult object we are after. We would reply that people have 
been trying for swardjya very long and with comparatively small results. — 
Our independence has not increased, but has gone dow) and at the present — 
rate it is impossible to estimate when we shall gain swardjya. ‘The obstacles 
in the path of thcse trying to gain swardjya are increasing every day, while 
in that of the Shreyassadhak people they are diminishing. Thus we are 
ahead of others in marching fuster towards our goal. | 
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| tilatibir was ‘a’ short time back’ 
ch from’ foreign ‘powers, has now’ 
lethargy, has éntered Tibet and 
inec its lost’ authority there, whtile the powers 
yet ne yoke is ae on in amazement at this wonderfc] event. 
‘whic 4 haa abv one province to Germany for such a trifling incident 
} murder of two missionaries, has now, owing to its new life, attained 
: ‘position that it cares two straws for Russia’s threats demanding the re- 
sllation of the Dalai Lama. What must have been the secret of this new 
state of affairs? It is this that the Chinese have adopted the maxim ‘ China 
for the Chinese:’* Just as in all other political movements, we see the principle 
of self-reliance in the programme of the Chinese. The reason why the 
Chinese are so very anxious to proceed with their programme without te help 
of foreigners will be easily apparent from the policy of the foreign States. 
In return for their loans they charge high interest, and obtain some 
commercial concessions. In course of time, taking advantage of some internal 


disturbance or war in the State to which they have lent their money, 


they introduce their armies there on the pretext of protecting their 
interests ; then they gradually establish their power in some,parts of the 
country, and finally subjugate the whole country. China had to taste of the 
bitter fruits of this policy and therefore has come to entertain very strong 
feelings against foreigners, and has therefore resolved upon seeking its 
salvation unaided by them. 


15. ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt in his réle of Imperial adviser to European States 
does not present an edifying sight........... Of course, 
Comments on Mr. he is made much of by a section of the British Press 
Roosevelt's utterances 00 fo hig extreme adulation of the British Government 
Bee rae SBT. but really he i f those wh ld have it 
. Oriental. Review (15), really he 1s one 0 ose who wou ave it 
8th June. that it is for the West to rule, for the East to he 
ruled........... He has outdone himself in his recent 
speeches in London on British rule in Egypt and Africa. We have no 
quarrel with his panegyrics tuned toa high pitch. Only we wish that he 
should not keep back some of the faults of the Egyptian administration.......... 
Instead of doing this he, contrary to all the best traditions of Republicanism, 
condemned the Nationalist movement in Egypt and did not hesitate to call 
it a ‘murderous’ cult. Such an appreciation of Nationalism betrays a 
bureaucratic tendency, a false Imperialism.......... But the chief point in 
which he has erred and against which we in India have the greatest reason 
to protest is the advice he gave to British people to drive off what he called 
‘sentimentality ’ and to carry on their Empire with a veritable iron hand...... ; 
Sir Eldon Gorst is to him a weak man, for he does not pass ruthless and 
tyrannical measures. Similarly we think he would call Lords Morley and 
Minto weak........... How ill disposed Mr. Roosevelt is towards the Asiatic 
races will be seen from his saying with reference to East Africa and Uganda 
that ‘no slien race should be permitted to come into competition with them 
(Britishers).’ Of course, the Anglo-Indian Press has gone into raptures over 
Rooseveltian performances and hails him almost as a second ‘ Messiah.’ ”’ 


16. The sum and substance of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at the 
Kesari (131), 7th June; Guildhall is that the British Government have 
Sudhdrak (159), 6th June. introduced far-reaching reforms in Uganda and 
: therefore they should not allow any non-white 

races to settle in. the Protectorate. It is no wonder that his speech 
was not relished in America. America is a democratic country and 
isthe home of liberty. But American statesmen differ between themselves 
to whether independence should be-enjoyed by all human races alike or 
should be limited only to particular white races. Mr. Bryan holds the 
first view and Mr. Roosevelt advocates the second. It is but natural that the 
latter view should coincide with that of the Imperialists and Anglo-Indians. 
But those who conscientiously try to elev 2 their’ country by righteous 
ese people once ridiculed both 


‘Turkey and China. They doubted the power of the sick :‘man of Europe ’ and 
‘were waiting only to parcel out China between themselves. But as soon as 
those countries revealed their latent power, they began to praise them for 
their patriotism and enthusiasm. We have no doubt that they will follow a 
similar policy in the case of countries they are now laughing at. [The 
Sudhdrak remarks :—Those who have studied Egyptian history and the part 
England has played therein as well as the aspirations of the Egyptian Nation- 
_ alists will feel convinced of the unreasonableness of Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks. 
He seems to have forgotten that it was owing to the inspiration derived 
from the exalted principles which heis now pleased to condemn that the 
United States of America have achieved their independence.| 


17. “Mr. Roosevelt, the ex-President of the United States of America, 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (25) is near the close of his meteoric tour through Africa 
sth June, Mee cols. ’ and Europe, and his latest utterances at Guildhall, 
: London, were not less outspoken than his previous 
OTOTUB ss. 050005. His denouncement at the Guildhall that the Egyptian 
Nationalists ‘were neither desirous nor capable of guaranteeing primary 
justice,’ and trying ‘to bring murderous chaos on the land’ is, on the face 
of it, pitched in too high a key.......... The British people know that their 
work in Egypt is cut out clear and are not likely to recede one step until 
it is fully accomplished. They have never yet advertised for advice from 
strangers in the matter of the Egyptian question. But if eminent men like 
Mr. Roosevelt volunteer to give advice, they will be doing much good to all 
parties concerned by more restraint. Needless to say that the same kind of 
restraint is equally necessary in the case of birds of passage who make 
oracular pronouncements on India.” 


18. The intention of the Japanese Government to reform their tariff 
| and enhance duties on foreign goods has raised a 
Intended reform in the pew problem for the consideration of British states- 


tarifi Cty el 137), men. They will have to consider the feasibility of 
a a pete imposing duty on cotton exported to Japan from 


India. In the opinion of the Bengal and Bombay 
Chambers of Commerce such a duty is not only just but requisite for enabling 
Indian merchants to make a successful stand against Japanese competition in 
the merkets of China. The Japanese merchants receive bounties from their 
Government and are thereby enabled to undersell Indian merchants in China, 
Such a measure, therefore, is absolutely, necessary for protecting the interests 
of Indian merchants trading with that country. 


19. ‘‘ We understand from an Anglo-Indian newspaper that Mr. Clarke 

3 of the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom has 

Alleged failure of the been appointed to the - post of the Member for 
Commerce and Industry (Commerce and Industry to the Government of India 
Department . r, ‘4 the yendered vacant by the death of the last incumbent, 
a ag le ae sy, Mr. W. L. Harvey. It will be remembered that 
pe ors aa when this costly Department was first established 
gov: about five years ago high hopes were entertained 

of its doing great good to the people. It was believed that it would help the 
sons of the soil to exploit and develop the resources of the country. Un- 
fortunately, however, it has in a great measure disappointed all these hopes, 
and has up till now at least done precious little.......... What is needed is a 
eenuine Minister of Commerce having an inspiring head to keep the Depart- 
ment alive. Unfortunately no such Minister has been hitherto found, and it 
remains to be seen how far Mr. Clarke will come up to the standard. It is 
but bare truth to say that the indigenous trade has derived very little, if any, 
benefit in consequence of the establishment of this expensive department. In 
order that this may be so it 1s necessary that the head of the department must 
be a man of large sympathies and fully in touch with Indian men of business.” 


*20. ‘“ Atlast the operation of the more dangerous provisions of the 
tile on tee Boe Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 has 
ernment of India’s notifi- commenced in the Bombay Presidency. “The Goy- 
cation declaring the @rmor-General in Council published at Simla on 
Samarth Vidydlaya unlaw- friday last the following notification :—‘ Whereas 


ful. the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that 
_Mahratta (13), 12th the Association styled the Samarth Vidyalaya 
June. ens: situated at Talegaon in the Poona District of the 
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object. interference with tha maintenance jof 

ardariger to the public peace; in exercise of the 
ferrec [ can mage t of the: Indian, Criminal Law. Amendment Act 
Governor-General in Council hereby declares the said Association 


to be unlawfnl.’ ‘Here is an extreme measure taken by the Government to put 


‘what was really @ school for giving improved education on national 


lines and we doubt. whether the application of the particular Act to the 


ular case is really justifiable. It passes our comprehension how the 
arth Vidyalaya could be called an association -having for its object inter- 


‘ference with the maintenance of law and order. ‘The Vidyalaya may perhaps 


be teaching books as to the merits of which there may be an honest difference 
of opinion. But Government had already the power to proclaim any books 
as forfeited to Government, and the proclamation of books regarded as objec- 
tionable would have met the needs of the case. We are not. aware that any 
teachers or students of the Samarth Vidyalaya were ever prosecuted and 
convicted of personal violation of law or incitement thereto. ‘T’he public 
would, again, have liked to seesome evidence that apart from any books or 
personal example, the defiance of law or the interference with the maintenance 
of law and order was being systematically preached and taught in the Vidya- 
laya. As itis, the action of Government in summarily suppressing the insti- 
tution, involving the loss of about ? of a lakh of rupees, subscribed by the public 
at large , appears to us to be arbitrary and unreasonable in the highest degree.” 


21. The Canadians, it is true, have not still gone so far in ill-treating 

' : the Indians in their country as the Australian and 

_ Grievances of Indians §oyth African whites, but their recent conduct in 
ag vs insisting that the Indians going to Canada will not 
ombay Samdchar (67), b ten] : 
aS Tone e admitted there unless they possess a direct 
passage from India, and perform their voyage 

without even the short necessary break at Honkong or any other place on the 
route, clearly shows what turn their policy towards the Indians is going to 
take in the future. Recently they have transported an Indian student named 
Nathram who had gone there last January. As there exists no arrangement 
for making a direct journey to Canada from India, Nathram had gone to 
Honkong from Calcutta and stopping there from llth to 26th January, 
had proceeded to Canada. ‘The Canadian authorities, however, ordered 


him to leave the country, alleging that as he had stopped at Honkong 


he could not be considered to have come directly from India. And 
though Nathram proved to the Vancouver law Court that he had travelled 
by the most direct route possible from India, the Court arguing that the tra- 
vellers by a direct passage cannot break their journey on their way, decided 
that Nathram had not performed a direct journey from India to Canada. 
The fact that such an obstacle has been thrown in the path of even a student 
and. that he has been ordered to be deported, clearly shows that the 
Canadians want to bar the entrance of Indians for ever. It is highly 
revolting to see British justice thus prostituted by Candian law Courts 
for selfishness. he regulation which requires that the foreigners coming 
directly from their native country would alone be admitted in Canada was 


enacted with the only object of stopping the Japanese from entering Canada 


through the United States, and it is to be deplored that the Canadian autho- 
rities should have thus applied it in the case of Indians. Such conduct 
on the part of the Canadian Government towards Indians is extremely unbear- 
able, and we earnestly wish that the Government of India would soon try their 
best to get the objectionable clause repealed. If the Canadians want to debar 
the Indians from entering Canada, it is highly necessary that they in their 
turn should be debarred from entering India. 


22. <A case recently reported by the ‘Natal Mercury in which a Euro- 
pean engineer was acquitted of the charge of shoot- 
A plea for the prohibi- jing an Indian coolie working in one of the planta- 


tion of indentured labour. 
Mumbai Vaibhav (137), tions in Natal, emphasises the urgent necessity of 


- 6th Jane. prohibiting sadentured Jabour altogether. It has 


been our bitter experience that the life of an Indian 
coolie is not worth a straw in the eyes of the planters and unless the British 


Government prohibit the export of indentured labour they will not have 


-earned the full credit of ae slavery, for indentured labour is but another 
form of slavery. - 


1g 


23. “ Recently there’ has been a great deal of talk about the official 
migration to the hills.......... The death of His 
Comments on His Fxcel- Jate Majesty, King Edward, and the absence of the 
~ the Governor’s head of the Local Government from the capital of the 
speech at Mahdbleshwar Presidency, at the time ofthe performance of certain 
re the exodus to the hills. ceremonial functions; have accentuated the wrath 
PO gag sang (35), and indignation of those who have been always 
ta against the system, and we do not know if His 
Excellency the Governor’s reply to his critics has 
not had the effect of adding fuel to the fire.......... We are all of us prepared 
to make the utmost allowance for the system of annual mizration to the 
hills ; but even when the utmost allowance has been made for ‘it, it must be 
admitted that it remains a vicious system and that an early modification 
would be desirable as much in the interest of the general efficiency of British 
administration asin that of its reputation.......... If Government do not 
feel themselves called upon to give up the holiday-making on the hills, they 
at least owe it to the public to recognise that under such peculiar circum- 
stances as it was our misfortune to experience fast month, they should 
consent to leave the hills and be in the capital city for the performance of the 
duties devolving upon them and which could not be performed so well by 
others. Of course, Sir George Clarke did not mean it. But it was a sad 
mistake on the part of the Bombay Government to have kept themselves on 
the hills throughout all those days, and we cannot but sympathise with 
those who have protested against and resented it.” 


24. The controversy that annually rages over the vexed question of the 
advisability or otherwise uf the exodus of Govern- 

Sudhdrak (159), 6th June. ment to the hills affords interesting reading. ‘T'he 
initiative in the matter is generally taken by the 

Anglo-Indians wko are prevented either by business or circumstances from 
enjoying the salubrious climate on hills and they are backed by the Indian 
economist on the score of the expenditure it involves. It cannot be denied 
that those that have to approach Government on some _ important 
question have to suffer inconvenience on account of the constant change in 
the seat of Government. It might be true, as affirmed by His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke -while laying the “foundation stone of the Parsi Gymkhana at 
Mahableshwar, that direct contact with nature enables the officials to defy 
bureaucratic tendencies, but a question now arises as to why the officials 
should be allowed to develop such tendencies by a few months’ stay at 
Bombay. ‘T'he general tenor of behaviour of the forest officials, however, does 


not go much to prove that direct contact with nature has any humanising - 


effects. 


29. “The disinclination of certain medical men in Bombay to recognise 
even Military Assistant Surgeons and Civil Sub- 

Comments on the Gov- Assistant Surgeons as ‘ duly qualified’ practitioners, 
ernment’s reply to the who can register themselves under the proposed Act 
od the Bombay of Registration, is characteristic of the profession. 
Indian Spectator (8), It may be that these gentlemen are fit to occupy the 
17th Tune lowest rung of the ladder. ‘There are various grades 
| of qualified practitioners, and some may have superior 
and others inferior qualifications. Let it be granted that the particular indivi- 
duals who are considered ‘ unqualified’ by their ‘qualified’ brethren are inferior 
to them. But they practise the same system of medicine, and registration is 
not a means of levelling up men of all grades of education. The Bombay 
Government, however, has given another reason for declining to believe that 
the superior practitioners will lose caste by the proposed registration of the 
inferior men also. It is pointed out that the Military Assistant Surgeons and 
Sub- Assistant Surgeons have in the past been given by Government 
‘all the privileges of qualified medical practitioners and have performed as 
part of their routine work all the duties which could have been demanded of 
them had their qualifications been of the highest.’ It seems that the privi- 
leges to be granted to the registered practitioners will be full recognition by 
public bodies of the medical, lunacy and death certificates signed by them, 


y ) . 
wi. 


£ ot law for. medical’ ‘ptwdlanos’ did: other iiedioal 
otitioners are not likely to oare for the first privi- 
Th ve not focnnted it in the past, and they may not covet it in 
the _ It isnot clear what sort of disability the second suggestion will 
ae pon them........:. Yetin principle the labourer is worthy of his 
ae hire. a ib pagent makes a contract with a physician that he is to be treated 
a, for certain pecuniary consideration, there is no reason why the law should 
as - * make that contract unenforceable, as long as the practice of other systems of 
medicine besides allopathy is not declared to be a criminal act. The law may 
not recognise any fixed scale of charges which the ‘unqualified’ physicians 
are entitled to demand, but it would be a strange kind of law if it taught 
people to break their contracts.” 


26. At every stage in the movement on the question of Medical 
’ Registration, we see nothing but selfishness and 
A cate Cemeaenar (01), disregard for the welfare of the general public 
on the part of the various parties concerned 
= in the question of Medical Registration. The British Medical Asscciation 
a in its zeal for advancing European medicine did not hasitate to make 
if recommendations which amounted to pouncing upon the just rights of others. 
The medical men of Bombay also, who, disagreeing with the recommendations 
of the British Medical Association, made a separate representation, have 
made recommendations which, though less harmful to the interests of Vaidyas 
and Hakims, have only urged the encouragement of HKuropean medicine. 
They wanted, moreover, that the Military and Civil Hospital Assistants, “who 
are now designated by Government as Sub-Assistant Surgeons, should not 
be allowed the privilege of being registered ; Government’s reply to them 
on this point will, we are sure, hardly please them. Though Government 
decline to acknowledge these Sub-Assistant Surgeons as fully qualified 
persons in the matter of promoting them to Assistant Surgeonships, 
they want to consider them qualified for the purposes of registration. Why 
then should competent Vaidyas and Hakims be not registered. In 
f | our opinion all those who are really competent in any of these three 
{ branches of the Medical profession should be registered; and 
t if it is quite impossible to do so, the question of registration should be 
| abandoned altogether. In the case of those following Kuropean methods of 
| medicine it is very easy to determine the qualifying test. In the case of 
i : Vaidyas and Hakims it is no doubt difficult, but can, however, be made some- 
ft what easy if Government were to create a council of Vaidyas and Hakims, and 
to give it the power to examine and recommend successful candidates for 
registration. ‘The Indian public cannot do without Vaidyas and Hakims and 
in bestowing careful attention on the representation of the latter Government 
would be doing nothing but justice. Government would do immense good 
to the public if they can manage to include them in the list of persons 
qualified to be registered. If, however, they find it impossible to do so, they 
should be careful that in no way they trample upon the rights of Vaidyas and 
Hakims for the sake of this registration for which there seems no need what- 
soever. 


*27. “ We have published in extenso the instructions, issued by Govern- 

) ment regarding .the measures to be adopted to 

Comments on the in- prevent the spread of cholera among village commt- 

structions issued by Gov- nities for general information. The instructions 

ernment re prevention of re really very valuable and ought to be made widely 
bap oacnieeTejgaae known amongst the villagers. We d t k 

_ Gujardta (31), 12th © 8 int te see 

‘| June, Eng. cols. if Government have taken any steps for disseminat- 

2° ; ing them broadcast thiough the medium of verna- 

| cular leaflets ; otherwise, they are not likely to be of much use. It is no small 

evil that important official notifications are published in English, even when 

_ they affect the population at large. The publication of agricultural bulletins, 

for. instance, in. English, in which the agricultural classes are deeply 

‘ interested is an utter absurdity and entails unjustifiable waste of public 

money. We write, of course, subject to correction, but our impression is that 


: these notifications are not conveyed to the people in language intelligible to 
\ 
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them, and if that impression is correct, we invite the attention of the authori-. 
ties to: the absurdity of issuing such important and useful notifications in 
English and to the urgent necessity of changing the existing practice. ‘On. 
the first appearance of cholera,’ says the Notification, ‘the Patel of the 
village should send to the Taluka head-quarters fer cholera mixture, per- 
manganate of potassium and phenyle.’ But the Notification does not point 
out what the Patel is to do or whether the poor villagers will get these 
medicines and disinfectants gratis or on payment of a charge. Further, the 
Notification is quite silent upon the question as to whether any steps have 
been or will be taken for training the Patels in the work that has got to be 
done when a village is infected with cholera. Really speaking, this class of 
officers must be properly trained, and if they understand their duties fully 
and know how to discharge them when cholera is raging in a village, there 
is some chance of the official instructions being availed of with good effect.” 


28. In a contributed article the Indw of Bombay writes :—‘‘ The 
Honourable Mr. Justice Heaton in the course of 
Suggestion that the pay his ‘General Notes’ of his 3rd tour of: inspection 
and prospects of Subordi- of the mofussil Civil Courts remarks: ‘ What has 
nate —— should be impressed me more than anything else during the 
pe oy of Bombay (10) whole course of my tour is the remarkable improve- 
ath Tene. , ’ ment in the manner in which judicial business is 
disposed of. The old piecemeal method of trial is, 
except in a few Courts, a thing of the past. Witnesses are less often sent 
away unexamined and required to come again. Execution matters engage 
more of the personal attention of the Judges, and are disposed of in a more 
rational manner. ‘The members of the establishment are more closely super- 
vised, and the testimony is practically universal that bailiffs give less trouble 
and do better work. For this the credit is due to the Judges and it is very 
cogent evidence of what I have always held, that we have a body of 
Judges, capable, conscientious, hard working and anxious: to make the 
administration of justice a credit to the Government.’......... The remarks 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice Heaton are worthy of notice. That there 
has existed for a long time grave discontent in the ranks of the Subordinate 
Judges about their pay and prospects is a well known fact deserving the 
generous attention of Government. The Honourable Mr. Justice Heaton may 
have probably submitted a report to Government and it may be assumed from 
his sympathetic tone that His Lordship has suggested proper reforms 
to promote the prospects of the Subordinate Judges.......... Is the question 
of the pay and prospects of the Subordinate Judges being delayed until the 
question of the separation of the judicial and executive functions is decided ? 
Government, we feel sure, will not shelve the question of the prospects of a 
highly spoken class of public servants on any unsubstantial grounds.” 


29. ‘‘ We quote the following from Lord Curzon’s Resolution on the 
Police Commission’s report. The Government 9f 
India have therein clearly defined the object of 
creating the posts of Deputy Superintendents of 
Police and the source from which the new officers 


Genuine Indians alone 
should be appointed 
Deputy Superintendents 


of Police. | are to be drawn:—‘ All Local Governments agree 
Sind Journal (22), 9th With the proposal of the Commission to create 
June. a Provincial Police service to be filled by the Natives 
of India called Deputy Superintendents who are 

qualified for the existing Provincial services.’ ‘The appointments are 


open to ‘ Natives of India’ or to ‘Indians’ and in the statutory sense, no 
doubt, Europeans, born and bred in India, are also ‘ Natives’ of the country. 
But if the paragraph is closely read and if its spirit is to be understood, it will 
appear that the real object of Government was to confine the selection of 
Deputy Superintendents, as far as possible, to pure Indians. The Police 
Superintendent in Sind is always an England-recruited European ; so also is 
the Assistant Superintendent. So, if the Deputy Superintendent is not a 
genuine ‘ Native of India’ but one who only calls himself such for the 
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of ‘obtaining a coveted appointment, then the object Govertiment had 
w is, > a very great extent. at least, frustrated. The duties. defined 
thie class of officers make the intentions of Government still more clear. 
sseeeeese There are men who habitually call themselves Kuropeans and are 
even, entered in the service book as Europeans, men who will claim certain 
tments because they are Europeans, and yet when they find a certain 

jpointment can only be had by a ‘ Native of India’ they forthwith throw 
dust into the eyes of the higher “officials and, calling themselves Indians, 
succeed in getting the job.” 


30. “ We regret to learn that Government have not seen their way 

to confer the post of Additional Judicial Com- 

Suggestion that pleaders missioner upon Rai Bahadur Dewan ‘Tekchand. 
should be made eligible Of course, as rules stand only Civilians and Barristers 


for the post of Additional t . 
Judicial Commissioner in C22 °D)OY that post, but as the post is to lie vacant 


Sind for a short time only, there should have been no 
Sind Patrika (57), 28th hesitation in appointing Dewan Tekchand. And 
May, Eng. cols. similar instances do occur in almost all other 


Departments when acting appointments are held by 
men otherwise not eligible for them. But now that the choice is said to have 
been made, there is no use crying over spilt milk. What we want is that 
Government should be pleased to make such alterations in the existing 
rules by which similar acting appointments can be conferred upon competent 
pleaders as well.” 


81. Commenting on the Government Resolution ve the taking of security 
| - under the new Press Act, the Praja Bandhu quotes 
Comments on the Bom- the letters from the Secretary to the Government of 

bay Government Resolu- Jndia, Home Department, embodied in the Resolu- 


tion re the taking of tion and says:—‘ The Resolution issued by the 
security under the new 


Deiek Lok Judicial Departmert of the Bombay Government 
Praja Bandhu (40), 5th and received duriog this week containing further 
June, Eng. cols. explanation and smplification of the security clause 


of the new Press Act does not in our opinion come 
a day too soon........... We heartily welcome the Resolution, and hope that 
Magistrates will always bear itin mind when disposing of cases under the 
security clause of the Indian Press Act. At the same time it is not too much 
to hope that the higher authorities will in the light cf the two letters we have 
given above be pleased to order a refund of the security amount taken from 
certain newspapers and presses on their making fresb declarations in con- 
nection with them under the orders of Magistrates passed under a mis- 
apprehension. The letters completely bear out the contention urged by the 
entire indigenous Press that the Government of India never intended that an 
indiscriminate exercise of powers under the security clause should be resorted 
to by Magistrates.” 


32. “The magistracy having in some cases shown a disposition to 
administer the Press Act with unnecessary and 

Indian Spectator (8), itritating strictness, the Government of India has 
1lth June. placed proprietors of printing presses and newspapers 
under an obligation by explaining its intentions. 

The only objection that must necessarily occur to one against the procedure 
is that it reminds us how the Legislature is under the thumb of the executive 
Government. When a law is passed, we are concerned with the intention of 
the Legislature, rather than of the executive Government. We are told that 
‘it was necessary to retain the power to demand security in all cases of fresh 
registration, and yet it was ‘Never the intention of the Government of 
India’ that such power should be exercised by the magistracy in certain 
cases, We have never been able to understand why the Government finds 
it to ask from the Legislature powers which it does not want to 
exercise. Why should not the Legislature be allowed to claim that magna- 
cad which the executive Government wishes to be credited to itself ?” 
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33. «The Government Resolution omfhe Press Act is not in keeping 
with the expectations raised by the Honourable 
Kesarié (131), Ti June. Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s letter to the Press. It appears 
that the Resolution was issued after a good deal 
of wrangling. The Bombay Government in particular were not in favour 
of it and consequently they have edited it and taken away much of its force. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the Bombay Government have com- 
pletely ignored the intention of the Government of India and that they have 
left to the Magistrates as before unlimited discretion. The question of 
security should be solely determined by the fact as to whether the printing 
press or the paper existed before the enactment of the Press Act. The 
Bombay Government have asked the Magistrates to take into consideration 
the character, standing and views of the keeper of the pressor the editor 
of the paper. Ifa paper writes anything offensive, it is open for Government 
to demand heavy securities. Why should they stealthily attack the papers 
and demand securities, when they are before the Court to make formal 
changes in the declaration? It is not desirable to harass them thus and 
take revenge on them. ‘The point of tho Bombay Government is not whe- 
ther the press or paper is old or new, but whether the views advocated by the 
paper are favourable or unfavourable to Government., They do not consider 
it an injustice to demand securities of the papers attacking them while they 
are ata disadvantage. ‘I'he Resolution only means that pro-Government 
papers should not be harassed. 


384. The Resolution recently issued by the Bombay Government 

: to explain some of the sections of the Press 

BRE vnc a COM), Sh Ao will, to some extent, tend to modify the harsh 
working of the Press Act, but it will not cer- 
tainly guarantee the exemption of editors of newspapers or owners of 
presses from. depositing security. Granting exemption from security will 
mostly depend on the idiosyncrasy of Magistrates. We really do not see any 
reason why Government should have brought the Act into force when they 


have ample powers to suppress presses and newspapers that are either 
objectionable or seditious. 


35. After the instructions issued by the Bombay Government to District 
nes Magistrates and others for taking action under the 
Ba rtr “~ ig Fg new Press Act in the matter of requiring securities 
a ae ette (77), 5th June. for Presses it remains to be seen how the Magistrates 
make use of the discretionary powers thereby vested 
in them. Since the issue of this Resolution it is practically certain that no 
authority would dare to proceed against any Anglo-Indian. The explanation 
of the Bombay Government of the views of the Government of India is rather 
ambiguous and we do not know how it is going to be acted upon. But the 
issue of these instructions is after all a welcome change in the working of the 
new Act. At the same time we cannot help observing that unless these 
instructions are incorporated into the body of the Act, they are, we are afraid, 
likely to be set aside at any convenient moment the Executive gets 
to do so. If they are not thus incorporated, there is a danger of the hollow 
outcry raised by the Anglo-Indians against the Native Press being listened to 
with the result that new and repressive measures may be forged. Again, 
arbitrary self-willed Viceroys like Lord Curzon have proudly refused to be 
bound down by such non-legislative actions, and hence also there is the 
necessity of incorporating these instructions into ths Act. It has now been 
repeatedly acknowledged by Lord Minto, Lord Morley and others that the 
situation in the country has changed for the good, and consequently it would 
not be futile to hope that-Government would, as an act of grace, withdraw the 
action taken against several newspapers which in the light of these instructions 
would never have been taken. Such a procedure would be highly appreciated 
by the public on the occasion of the accession of King George V. [The Kdthid- 
wdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette thanks the Government of Bombay for thus 
relieving the anxiety of the owners of small presses.] — 
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: ines load off the head of the proprietors of presses and newspapers. owe is 
t apcsine that although the matter was of such an urgent character—inas- 

tuch as several presses and papers were in the meantime being bound over 
and throttled—it has taken the Bombay and most other Provincial Govern- 
ments fully two months to issue their Resolutions giving effect to the instruc- 
tions conveyed in the letter of March 31st. Such is official red-tape in India! 
The question here arises that since it was never—as the Government letter 
makes clear—the intention of the legislature to take security from old 
presses or papers except when they committed some offence mentioned in 
the Act, why should not the Magistrates return the deposits taken under a 
misconception (or something of the kind) during the months the Act has been 
in Operation ?........ . The pitiless and unreasonable working of the Press Act 
has been ended, but why should not the same rule apply to new concerns that 
is applied to old ones? Why is it not enough to bind down new concerns 
only after they are guilty of some offence under the Act? ‘The fear that at 
any time the Executive and not the dispensers of law can come heavily down 
upon them if objectionable matter is issued from the Press, is bound to 
exercise a wholesome check upon the vagaries of irresponsible writers or 
printers, and it is nothing but needless harassment to take from every concern 
a security before its good faith has been tried. Wedo not see any logic in 
the distinction that is made between old and new presses in this respect. 
We hope the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others will give their attention 
to the subject and see their way to move an amendment of the law, especially 
when the country—and the Press—is much quieter now than it was at the 
time of the passing of the Act—a fact due not to the Press Act alone but to a 
combination of circumstances, working simultaneously.” 


3/7. “ Whatever their preventive or punitive value, anti-sedition laws 
sometimes lead to rather comical issues. A _ school- 
Alleged harsh working master wrote to us some time ago, complaining that 
of a? how Frees Act. in his province Government servants were being 
ndian Spectator (8), 
1345 Tune. visited with the severe displeasure of their superiors 
if found travelling in the same tonga, for instance, 
with suspicious characters. How are the poor pedagogues to know who 
their fellow-passengers are? And what about railway trains, fairs, festivals, 
marriage and funeral ceremonies? The line must be drawn somewhere. 
More serious than this drawback is the result of recent legislation on the few 
comic papers we have in the country. India is not rich in humour—the 
genuine article is extremely rare. But what little of light banter we possess 
has to be doled out in almost invisible driblets, lest the humourist should;come 
into the clutches of the law! The effect of this on light literature and 
journalism may be imagined. We have no quarrel with the Legislature for 
what the Press has brought upon itself, that is, certain members of the fourth 
estate. But as things are setiling down, may we hope that our law-makers will 
remove the embargo on honest laughter and let people move about in peace 
even though found in doubtful company unawares ?” 


*38. “The question of removing women.of ill-fame from the vicinity 
of educational and religious institutions and from 
Paggestion that houses public thoroughfares is engaging the attention of 
of ill-fame should be the authorities and of public-spirited men in many 
removed from Girgaum parts of the country. We referred in a recent issue 
sy) to the drastic action adopted by the Commissi 
India, Social Reformer © the drastic action adopted by the Commissioner 
(i), 12th June. of Police of Calcutta to clear an important: street in 
that city of this class of residents. Our friends in 
roe Punjab. hisiet taken up the matter with characteristic vigour. What 
ned at Ludhiana is significant of the. great change that is coming over 
- ic opinion all over the country on questions of this kind.......... "We find 
m the Lahore papers that an energetic attempt is being made to remove 
S ‘ 


a5. 


public women from Anarkhali which is. the main street of the capital of the 
Punjab............ The evil is becoming acute in Bombay also. Attention has 
been called in these columns and elsewhere to the growing nuisance in Gir- 
gaum in particular. The difficulty here seems to be that the public and 
promiscuous character of a person must be established before the Police can 
take action. It would be interesting to know how this is done in other places 
and upon what kind of evidence the Police act. Weare inclined to think that 
a conference of the Police Commissioners and persons interested in the work 
in the principal cities to discuss this subject would help in the framing of a 
common plan of action. It may be that in a town where small houses 
occupied by single families are the rule, there is less difficulty in getting the 
necessary evidence than in Bombay with its mammoth hives of human beings 
called chawls. From one point of view, however, these chawls are an advantage 
in dealing with this question. Unlike small houses which are owned by poor 
individuals, chawls are generally owned by capitalists solicitous of public 
honours and recognition. We have heard of a case in England in which a 
solicitor was struck off the rolls of the High Court because he had leased one 
of his houses to women of ill-fame. ‘There are probably a few J. P.’s and 
even men of higher official status among the owners of some of the worse 
chawls in Girgaum. If an example is made of one or two of them, we shall be 
within measurable distance of seeing the last of this great evil in a locality 
where hundreds of young students live or frequent. We understand that ‘a 
meeting of residents will shortly be held in Girgaum to consider the question 
and we trust that they will act on this suggestion.” 


Hducation. 


39. ‘“‘ We wonder how it came to be understood that India was to have 
the benefit (?) of another Education Commission. 
Suggestion that there [tis a relief to learn that Lord Morley has no inten- 
should be an education tion at present of conferring this doubtful boon on 
Member in the Imperial the country. If an inquiry is necessary, perhaps 
— “BEES the best plan would be to entrust it to a capable and 
ndian Spectator (8), ; . 
+ i4ty Sane: unbiased expert. He may move about from place 
to place, consulting, not only the educational autho- 
rities in each province, not only English-educated representatives of the 
people, but others also who are interested in the solution of a most difficult 
problem, on which solution mainly depends the good government of the 
country and the welfare of its population. ‘The expert may submit a report 
after such consultation ; it willbe time enough then for the heads of the 
Education Department to say their say as to any proposals for reorganisation 
that the specialist has submitted. We believe the Government of India 
favours the idea of entrusting education to a special’ Member. Whether the 
appointment of a Member in charge of education, or even a special Secretary, 
will serve the purpose in view, depends upon what that purpose is. Person- 
ally, we should leave education to the Viceroy. But if he has too much 
already to attend to, what with Foreign affairs and the general supervision 
of business, the next best thing might be to relieve the Home Member of some 
of the miscellaneous work that weighs down his heavy portfolio and to pass 
it on to a new Member or Secretary, in addition to education which should 
be his special charge. Some such arrangement seems workable to us, and it 
does not need a Royal Commission to evolve it. The time, trouble and 
especially the expense entailed by the latter could be ill spared at this 
juncture. But whatever steps Government may take, they will have to find 
more money for education in its different branches. Where is the money to 
come from? Economy in this matter means almost criminal neglect of Gov-. 
-ernment’s first duty to the subjects.” 


40. “Mr. Amir Ali, speaking at the annual meeting of the London 
Siiiaices ninth Bight All-India Moslem League, has sounded a warning 
Honourable Syed Amir 20te which the Congress enthusiasts would not like 
Ali’s speech on compulsory and might be even soon enough found to decry 


education. violently......... Mr. Amir Ali has expressed his 

Jam-e-Jamshed (39), dissent from the view expressed by the Honourable 

10th June, Eng. cols. Mr. Gokhale at the last session of the Imperial 
con -314—7 
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segidlative Council on, the subject.......... _Mr. Gokhale demarided free ‘and 
compulsory education as the sole panacea for the rejuvenation of the land and 
suthentic. Hindu view, we have now the most authoritative Muhammadan 
opinion as to the likely effects and results of making education compulsory 
in the land, as the great Western nations did years and years ago and from 
which they have reaped many undoubted advantages. Mr. Amir Ali could 
not of course deny the blessings of education as such. But, according to 
Reuter, he greatly doubted the wisdom of compulsory education except in 
small-areas. Not a few of those who, as a rule, share Mr. Gokhale’s views 
on current politics and the great social problems affecting the future of the 
Indian peoples, would be disposed to endorse the Muslim leader’s doubts, and 
to think that after all the latter has in this particular question a better concep- 
tion of the practical and the possible than the eminent Congress spokesman.”’ 


41. The Right Honourable Mr. Amir Ali has done well to broach the 
all important question of Indian education at the 
ante mamdener (97), “annual gathering of the London All-India Moslem 
; League, but it is deplorable that while doing so, 
rather than echoing the public opinion in the matter, he should have 
strengthened the hands of narrow-minded officials. The question of making 
primary education free and compulsory has been engrossing the attention of 
the Indian people and Government for some time past; and its importance 
has been discussed in and out of the Reformed Councils so exhaustively that it 
is now practically settled that the solution of the problem would be taken in 
hand by Government as soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming. Leaders 
of Moslem thought and representative and influential Muhammadan bodies 
have, during recent years, expressed themselves clearly on the subject and 
not hesitated to recognise the necessity and utility of froe and compulsory 
education so far as their community is concerned. Reuter has not told us 
what Mr. Amir Ali has said precisely on the subject, but from what has been 
wired to us it can safely be surmised that he has based his arguments on inform- 
ation he possessed when he left these shores ten years ago. It seems he is 
practically unaware of the rapid changes that have come over the popular 
mind in this country on the question of education and also of the keen 
enthusiasm and anxiety with which his co-religionists have been striving for 
the spreaa of education in the community. All these considerations drive us 
to the conclusion that the sentiments given expression to by Mr. Amir Ali 
are highly detrimental to the interests of his own community. 


*42. “ The Right Honourable Syed Amir Ali is reported to have delivered 
a speech in London on the Indian Educational 
Indian Social Reformer problems. Nobody, he said, favoured education more 
(7), 12th June. than he, but he greatly doubted the wisdom of com- 
pulsory education except in some small areas. We 
do not know what Mr. Amir Ali would regard as a small area, but we think it 
unlikely that a State like Baroda would come within that description. 
Perhaps, it is not quite fair to criticise him on the strength of a single 
sentence. His suggestion that the State should subsidise indigenous primary 
institutions, is obviously not based on any special knowledge of what these 
institutions are like. It is rather hard that Indian gentlemen who have not 
chosen to honour the country of their birth by their presence afte? retirement 
should interest themselves in obliging their compatriots in the old country to 
be satisfied with the ridiculous travesty of elementary schools, which the 
indigenous institutions mostly are. Mr. Harold Cox’s plea that compulsory 
education imposed by an alien Government would create intense irritation, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, must lead to the withdrawal of British rule 
from India. If the imposition by an alien Government of taxation, of legisla- 
tion and of a hundred other things, has to be undertaken in spite of any 
irritation that they may cause, it is not easy to see why education alone 
should fall under Mr. Cox’s ban. We admit that the question has two sides, 
but, the fact that the existing Government is an alien one has nothing 
to do with it and Mr. Harold’ Cox ought to know better than to trot out this 
9gey, which when employed by Indian writers against some accomplished 
mposition is held, not without reason, to be objectionable matter.” 


+ “the rébirth of a powerful and prosperous Indian nation. Against that most 


43, Government did not care for religious education till. the younger 
generation got out of control and committed outrages. 
_ The conscience clause ‘fhe Hindu boys did not receive any religious educa- 
ah Tp eye ay tac tion in Hinduism in Government or ordinary aided 
to all Indians, Ss 8Chools. But they were compelled to study the 
Kesari (131), 7th June. Bible in aided missionary schools and colleges. 
Such a system did not actually convert Hindu boys 
to Christianity, but produced in their minds disrespect for Hindu religion and 
customs. If Government are anxious to maintain their character of religious 
neutrality unbroken, they should allow Hindu parents to absent their 
boys from Bible hours in missionary institutions. There is a conscience 
clause in the Grant-in-aid Code, but it is limited only to Europeans. It is 
necessary and just to make it applicable to all Indians. The Government of 
India had recommended such an extension to the Secretary of State. But 
the Missionary Societies raised a hue and cry and prevailed upon him to 
reject the proposals of the Government of India. Until Government do 
justice to Hindus and Muhammadans ion such an important matter, people 
will continue to believe that their boasted religious neutrality is a false claim 
and that the cry of religious education is a hollow one. 


Municipalities. 


*44, “ Government have at last awakened to the necessity of taking some 
steps for ameliorating the lot of lepers and ridding 
Comments on the Bom- this city and its crowded streets of the victims of 
bay Government's reply leprosy in all its hideous forms.......... Under the 
to. the Bombay Munici- police Charges Act, 1907, the duty of providing 
pality re the leper — ae 
ean accommodation for lepers in the city is cast upon the 
Gujardti (31), 12th Municipality, but itis unfair to ask the rate-payers 
June, Eng. cols. to bear the burden of supporting even such lepers as 
come from up-country. We are glad the Local 
Government recognise the iniquity of such a demand. They are, therefore, 
prepared to defray the cost of removing from Bombay to asylums in the 
mofussil all pauper lepers who have been ordered to be detained by a 
Magistrate and shown to have come from the districts within the last five 
years. The cost of supporting these lepers will fall upon the respective 
asylums. ‘The Municipal Commissioner has been asked to prepare a list of 
the trades and callings to be prohibited to lepers in this city. Then there is 
the all-important question of protecting little children of leprous parents. 
Government suggest that a nursery should be attached to each asylum for the 
unaffected children who will be under the care of a matron. Parents will be 
allowed free access to their children during certain hours of the day. I¢ is 
awful to think that 50 per cent. of these children who are in habitual contact 
with leprous parents become lepers, and it will be admitted that the above 
proposal is, therefore, eminently humane and satisfactory......... There is 
one more point that requires notice. It is well known that a number of 
lepers visit Narsoba’s Wadi in the Southern Maratha Country, and Oudambar 
in the Satara District in the belief that a stay at these places-and prayers 
and worship at the sacred shrines and temples there conduce toa relief 
from the disease. We do not know if a large number of lepers have become 
_permanent residents of these places. But that they are most frequented by 
lepers and victims of other diseases or misfortunes admits of no doubt. The 
selection of such places for founding asylums is a very excellent idea. Such 
asylums will be voluntarily resorted to by many lepers, and that will doubtless 
facilitate the solution of the leper problem. In our opinion it will be the 
happiest and the most effectual solution of the question, provided it is carried 
out in the same spirit of religious toleration, magnanimity and humanity 
in which the proposal has evidently been made by some member of Govern- 
ment in close touch with the habits and feelings of the people.” 


*45. “Government has replied to the Bombay Municipality and has 
"ar passed a Resolution on the leper question. It is 
it "ee ayy nds. Gafide gratifying to record this action, but the imperfections 
41) 12th June, Eng. cols. in the arrangements made ‘indicate that the difficul- 


‘ties are still but imperfectly apprehended in the 


: 1° thie” Justice ‘of ‘the Muiifeip al 
) an own lepers, and provides that 
‘ated to the city during the past five 


- 
el eee 


a of: ment pega to the district whence 
ney car C end ‘si geable tothefunds of the asylum of their 
bi ee tric £ For jainteénance. A list is given of eight or nine asylums, with 
4 ot ial a scor :modation for about 1,180. But as there are twenty-five districts. 
1 Presidency (including Sind) the chances are a little more than 
‘one that the immigrant leper will be found to have no asylum 


in his district. In this case, is the poor wretch to be turned loose, or 


even bundled over the frontier to be an unprotected misery to himself 
and an unisolated danger to the neighbourhood? And in the very likely 
event of the district asylum being full, what isto be done with the leper ? 
There seems to be absolutely no shadow of a foundation for Government’s. 
belief that the present accommodation justifies putting the Leper Act into 
force in the principal towns in the Presidency......... Then, since a large 
proportion of the lepers in Bombay do belong to the city, it is obviously 
impossible to put the Act into force without providing more adequate accom- 
modation.......... Government’s action is directed solely at filling existing 
asylums; there has been no complaint made of the difficulty of filling 
asylums—the cry has been for more accommodation, so that the dangerous 
nuisance of the begging leper may be drastically dealt with. Although Gov- 
ernment action is encouraging, as an earnest of more to follow, it cannot by 
itself be regarded as a serious attempt to deal with the problem that has been 
forced upon its notice. Its only possible consequence is the dispersal through 
the smaller towns and the rural districts of the begging lepers now infesting 
the six ‘proclaimed’ towns—a result which will lessen the outcry but 
increase the public danger.” [The Rdst Goftdr approves of the Government 
Resolution. | 


46. Itis very satisfactory to note that Government have determined 
one to take immediate steps in the matter of housing 
Fa say venonae (3%), lepers in asylums. The compromise hit upon by 
Government in regard to the accommodation of 
lepers in the Island of Bombay will, we hope, te acceptable to Bombay Muni- 
cipality. It would be inadvisable to allow the lepers to follow a profession that 
would bring them into contact with the people at large and it would also be 
unsafe to allow the children of leprous parents to have any communication 
with them whatsoever. The suggestion to build leper asylums at those holy 
places where lepers congregate in large numbers, in the hope of being cured 
of the disease is very practical and deserves to be carried out. 


47. The fact that the number of lepers wandering in Bombay has much 
Bombay Samdchdr (67) increased thoroughly justifies the Resolution 
sih ag 2g ’ recently issued by Government. We only regret 
it was not issued earlier. The public cannot 
but feel grateful to Government for the steps which they propose to take for 
protecting them from this disease which threatens to increase every day 
owing to the freedom with which the lepers were wandering from place to 
place in densely populated areas. Itis pleasing to note the way in which 
Government have solved the complicated question of the Corporation’s . 
objection to bear the cost of providing for all the lepers in the city. In 
solving it, Government have shown great generosity, and we hope that the 
Corporation. will now have no ground to complain of in the matter. The 
steps which Government intend to take for checking the spread of the 
disease throughout the Presidency deserve great praise, and we are sure that 
the suggestions of the Commissioners of Divisions which Government have 
been pleased to invite will not fail to be useful. 


48. - preter late than never. After the lapse of more than a year and 
after many appeals from the Press and the public 

‘Oriental Revie ae). the Government has thought fit to-concentrate atten- 
8th June. sori _. tion on the leper nuisance in the Presidency and 
‘to take systematic steps for the eradication of all 


oxisting daiiger' as'to the wandering leper spreading this loathsome disease. 


4 


This will be effected by applying the Lepers Act III of 1898 to several parts 
of the Presidency.......... We wish to.bring to the notice of the Government 
the high EKugenic law which forbids breeding of the incapable gnd beg to ask, 
therefore, that there ought to be a complete segregation of the sexes. Society 
ought not to be saddled with tainted children and race-degeneration ought 
to be stopped with a strong hand.” | 


- 


49. Weare sorry we cannot subscribe to the view taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in the matter of the application of 

Comments on _ the the proceeds of the loan proposed to be raised by the 
Government s.r i Municipal Corporation of Bombay. It is indeed a 
wy res | pte Beusbas gratifying fact that the new Municipal Commissioner 
Municipality. has taken an independent and bold view of the 
“Bombay Samdchdr (67), Matter and clearly shown how the Government 
10th June. proposals are contrary to the interests of the Corpo- 
ration. We sincerely hope that the Corporation will 

unanimously adopt a reply to Government in the terms of Mr. Cadell’s 
recommendation. While the Municipalities in Engiand and all other civilised 
countries are having the greatest facilities in the matter of raising loans for 
works of public utility it is regrettable that the Governments in India should- 
throw obstacles of a technical nature in their path and dictate terms to them 
in a jealous spirit. Government must be aware that the burden of primary 
education has fallen entirely on the shoulders of the Bombay Municipality. 
Provision of buildings for primary schools is as much a necessity as the 
undertaking of sanitary works and yet a distinction is sought to be made 
between the nature of these two kinds of works. The recent debate on the 
Municipal Budget has clearly revealed the fact of the expenses reaching the 
maximum limit and showing that unless they were curtailed the Corporation 
would have to provide for them by augmenting the taxation. In view of this 
fact how is it possible for that body to accept the suggestion of Government 
and provide by means of additional taxation for sanitary and other works 
of 4 miscellaneous nature? Itis incomprehensible why an attempt should 
have been made to handicap the Corporation in carrying out works of public 
utility. We trust that if a clear statement of the views and requirements 
of that body is submitted to His Excellency for reconsideration there is every 
chance of the Municipal demand for the raising of the loan of 55 lakhs being 


fully granted. 


*50. ‘In objecting to the inclusion of minor, though permanent, works 
.In a scheme of outlay to be covered by a loan, the 
Parsi (39), 12th June, Government has sprung a mine on Bombay Muni- 
Eng. cols. cipal finance. The Municipal Commissioner has 
| . warmly taken up the Corporation’s view on the 
matter, and Government’s decision is to form the subject of a special debate to- 
MOITOW. «2000055. Of course, in the case of a few minor works, the Municipality 
should (and does) pay for them out of revenue, but while the Government lays 
down no minimum which it thinks might be conveniently and justly regarded 
as the smallest amount to be included in loan works, it also seems to forget 
that what is a small amount to a Government may be a large one to a Munici- 
pality. The Municipality possess powers of enhancing the present scale of 
taxation very considerably, and if they are compelled to pay for all the minor 
works for which the Government objects to a loan, out of revenue, there is no 
other course open to them except to exercise those powers. If they do this, 
it will probably end in a more extensive borrowing for larger works which are 
at present shelved (such as the doubling of the T'ansa main)—a course of 
which the wisdom would be still more open to debate than the inclusion of 
minor works in the loan scheme.”’ 


51. ‘The personnel of the new Committee appointed by the Collector 

to carry on the Municipal administration in place 

Comments on the sus- of the defunct Municipality looks on the whole to be 
nan is oe Ahmedabad fairly representative of the wealth, education and 
Gaines Uist a (32), 5th Commerce of the first city of Grierek .c6.cies 
aie Eng. cols. While the indictment against the Municipality which 


} the Resolution of Government details at such length 
con 314—8 | | | 
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; . 62. “Tt is to be hoped that Indian publicists who affect to be concerned 
about the progress and welfare of India and the 
Sik Fens, Se. acls (39), advancement of their countrymen along the path of 
pig self-government will not lightly pass by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay’s recent Resolution suspending the Ahmedabad Municipality 
sseseseee If Ahmedabad, the capital of Gujarat, has been found to have 
been so remiss in the discharge of its duties, so incompetent and 
inefficient, is it likely that others, the towns which are so greatly behind 
it in education, in intelligence, in material prosperity are much better 
managed ?.......... Ahmedabad has not been by any means a solitary 
sinner. There are scores of Municipal Councils which could be easily 
convicted’ of charges as serious; and it would be a public misfortune 
if the fate of that body does not lead to the reform and purification of those 
others. There is one other point for consideration and reflection. If the 
fate of the Ahmedabad Municipality is to be taken as a warning by our public 
men and the rest, there is not a little in it to warn Government as well. Few 
could have failed to ask themselves, as they waded through the Government 
Resolution on the subject, what Government had been doing all these years. 
Why did they tolerate such gross mismanagement and neglect for years, 
knowing as they did what was going on? Were they not responsible to 
the people for the efficient management of the civic affairs of the town? 
Then, why did they vot call the Council to account at once? Thankful as 
the public is bound to feel to them for having interfered at last and stopped 
the farce of local self-government from being carried to further lengths 
in Ahmedabad, it cannot but feel that they permitted it to be carried too far 
and that it was their duty to intervene much earlier. Those who know how 
ready the Government of Bombay are tc apply what are called the Bludgeon 
Clauses of the Municipal Act as soon as the Bombay Corporation is found to 
have sinned in any particular respect, they cannot but feel staggered by the 
spectacle that they have witnessed in regard to Ahmedabad. The policy of 
the long rope may be a good policy at times; but one may well doubt if, by 
carrying it to undue lengths, the British Government do not incur the risk 
of permitting much of the fairest work they have done for the country to be 
_marred and undone.” 
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93. “In connection with the suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality 
Bie Peek ub there have been complaints in some quarters about 
Ath Tune Eng. cols ’ the alleged injustice to the rate-payers in being 
marr ok deprived, through no fault of their own, of the 
privilege of Being associated with the Municipal government of the city 
through their elected representatives. ‘his is a superficial view.of the question 
because it ignores the fact that the rate-payers themselves are not free from 
blame for the muddle which necessitated the intervention of Governmevt....... 
Local self-government in most of the Indian towns is a name and nota thing, 
because the persons from whom the power of the elected Councillors is derived 
are not generally alive to their duties, dreaming that all civic obligations are 
discharged when they record their vote once in three years, the voting being 
mostly dictated by private considerations. Solong as this fundamental 
misconception persists, self-government, whether it be local or on a wider 
scale, can never be a success anywhere........... People in this country have 
yet to acquire what are called civic virtues, to learn to care for something 
more than their immediate personal interests........... Hverybody in Ahmeda- 
bad knew since long that the Municjpality was rotten. But did the rate- 
payers do anything to pull up their representatives? Did, they even once 
petition Government to prevent the steadily growing deterioration ?......... If 
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‘the electors. deliberately choose to be misgoverned by their'own . represen- 
tativés it means that they are incapable of collective action or are'too apathe- 
tic to care fur collective interests. In either case sucha body of electors is | 
‘emphatically not fit to govern itself through its elected representatives and is 4 
- not justified in complaining if, when the resulting mal-administration reaches i 
its climax, a higher power steps in and takes the reins into its own hands.” 

[Elsewhere the same paper writes :—‘ The strong action of Government in 
suspending the Ahmedabad Municipality has not been followed up by equally 
effective action to remedy thelong standing abuses. It was expected on all 
hands that the Municipal administration of the city would be placed in the 
hands of a capable British officer. Instead of this Government have appoint- 
eda committee of twenty-one gentlemen who are to do the work of the 
defunct Corporation under the advice of the Collector. This is hardly an 
ideal arrangoment. None ofthe gentlemen of the committee seem gifted 
with a strong individuality ; many of them belong to the old gang so rightly 
sent about their business. The new Council will doubtless be an improvement 
on its predecessor as it will work under the supervision of the Collector, but we 
should not expect to find radical changes during the committee’s civic rule. : 
And then they have only twelve months to workin. What is the good of ty 
that? Js the old set to be re-instated a year hence? If that is so, the H\ 
suspension had better not have come at all.’’] 9 


04. ‘The members of the defunct Municipality of Kaira have been 

_ served with a notice by the Collector of Kaira to 

Pi «oot ae ~— i make good the loss arisen out of the defalcations 
members of the defunct Of their Secretary now in jail. Government take 
Municipality of Kaira to the view that these defalcations would not nave 
make good the moneys been possible but for the culpable negligence of the 
embezzled by the Munici- Councillors, and this opinion will be unhesitatingly 
ce Nonsaignag? endorsed by the public. This procedure will remind 
urye Evakdsh (44), on l lors of the fact that they sit 
4th June, Eng. cols. all Municipal Councillors o e fact that they si 
on the Corporations as trustees of public money, and 

not merely to raise themselves in the estimation of their friends and their | 
better halves. The frauds practised by the municipal servants at Kaira 
would never have been exposed but for the auditors of the Agcountant- 
General's office whose duty it is to examine the accounts of the Municipalities. 
The majority of the Commissioners knew very well what was going on, but 
‘everybody’s business is nobody’s business’ and the Secretary went on 
unchecked. A rigorous enforcement of joint and individual responsibility 


will have the highest results in bringing about a closer guarding of the 
people’s purse.” 


- 


Native States. 


00. ‘It is always a pleasure to get a glimpse of the genuine progress 
made by many of our leading Native States, in the 
Comments on the front rank of which must be placed the territory of 


Administration Report of His Highne haraja of ‘Baroda. By 
the Baroda State for the ighness the Mahéraja y 


ar 1908-09 universal consent it is known to be the most progres- 4 
yerndu of Bombay (10), Sive and enlightened of all the States subject to the it 
S00h: Fumo. ’ paramount Power...... er The Administration if 

Report of the Baroda State for 1908-09 bears ample . 
testimony to what has been done by the various departments, specially 
of industry and commerce, of education and legislation........ .. It appears 


that the revenue of the year amounted to 1°76 crore rupees against 
1°58 crores in the previous year which was one of a less abundant harvest. 
There was a net increase of 18 lakhs. On the other side, the expenditure was 
1°41 crores against 1°52 crores in the preceding year. Thus practically there 
was a net surplus of 35 lakhs, which was indeed most satisfactory....... We 
are so accustomed in British Indian finance to see on the debit side the colossal 
amount of interest which we are supposed to pay for productive works, namely 
irrigation and railways, on a huge capital of 400 crores, the expediency of 
which as far as railways are concerned has been open to the severest 


Pt 


+40 notic 6 sifitate like Barods, with 
ja, showing a net credit receipt 
surpluses inv in Government of 
er. » by: ‘the Government. On the 
4s gre Puccaste rete. | is as much as 9°55 lakhs. 
Tin< Tinie, with almost a whole non-drinking popula- 
1, this reven to be, in Our opinion, the least,.......... It is much 
to be wis nat that the Gackwar would pay the greatest attention to the best 
| and most efficacious method of reducing the excise revenue to the irreducible 
‘minimum. On the expenditure side we are glad to notice a large expenditure 
-on public works........ Small works of irrigation are being rapidly pushed 
‘on as protective measures well calculated to minimise distress in time of 
scarcity, and’similarly we are glad to see that the expenditure on education 
is nearly a lakh more, though, at the same time, we feel a sense of squeamish- 
ness at army expenditure being also increased by a lakh.......... A reduction 
in army expenditure is equivalent to a saving which might be better utilised 
for purposes of progressive education in all its branches.”’ 


56. Commenting on the reforms introduced by Captain Burke in the 
Sangli State, the Kesarz observes:—We question 
Comments on the re- whether Lords Morley and Minto have ever dreamt 


forms introduced by age Y 
Captain Burke in the of what Captain Burke has achieved in Sangli. He 
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ie Sangli State. has conferred the right of election to the Rayat 
ee Kesari (131), 7th June. Sabha on ordinary rayats paying an assessment 
ae | of Rs. 25. per annum. The British Government 
ee. does not think of imitating what is being done in Sangli on a smaller scale or 
ce in Mysore and Travancore on a larger one. It is wasting time to watch 


over these political experiments being carried on in the Native States. 
British statesmen may feel that in so doing they are displaying sagacity and 
foresight, but from the common rayat’s point ‘of view, this attitude of the 
British rulers is a blot on their love of independence and progress. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


: ‘ tk Orrental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th June 1910. 
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Report on 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 18th June 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the. report and what the correct facts are. 
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Anaio-Manra’THI, 


Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 


(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
49 | Indu Prakdsh cau ..-| Bombay ... .«+| Daily sou ...|1ndu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company|, 1,500 
Limited; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
> Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Ww ‘ 45 | Dnydnoday& ste .»-| Bombay... ...| Weekly... | 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; a8} abe — i 660 
han Rov. Tukdrdm ; 55 

ae a 4 46 | Dnydén Prakish ... ...|Poona ... —««+| Daily ws eee| (1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
ae & (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Bad ie , 

he | 2 ie 47 | Dnydn Prakdsh ...  ...| Do. wip ee eek oe Do. do. --+| 2,700 
Oh.) oe 

ae | Le 48 [Indu of Bombay... ...| Bombay ... —...|._-“Do. © «| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu) 2,000 
a 
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50 | Subodh Patrika ... . ...| Poona oe ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin); 30. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


E i. i —_ i ie a si ...|d- C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... eof 1:000 


52 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ...| Do. ee .«» _ «ee| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. 


58 |OGoano ... at eee a as a ok wes Ss owe| He P. Fernandes; Goanese;25 ...  ...| 1,000 


AnGio-SInp1. 


~ a” . 54 | Al-Haq _... ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 


Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
: : Muhammadans. 
; 55 | Larkina Gazette... _...| Larkdna (Sind) ...} Do. .»» _ e«e| Premchand Isardés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ;} 500 
aire 24, 


56 | Musdfir... s+ eee] Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. see ..-| Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...| 1,800 
57 | Sind Patrika ... ...| Ldérkdna(Sind) ...| Do. wee eee} Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 
68 (Sindhi ... ... .../Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. |... _...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ... ...| 1,000 
59 | Sookhree ... ... ...| Kardchi(Sind) ...| Do. ae ee eee ee 400 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rado; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40, 


Déhyabhdi Kasandas Shaéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
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62 


97 


98 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM. 


cox 13—2 


ehar,. 


CL... eco eve eee] BOMBAY... 
GusaRa'TI, 
Akhbar-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay 
Amrit Mani eee .| Rajkot 
Baroda Gazette .| Baroda 
Bharat Jivan .| Bombay ... 
Bombay Samachar Do. 
Broach Samachar .-| Broach 
Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad 
Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay 
Din Mani ... .| Broach 
Garjana ... — see) Ahmedabad 
Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) 
Islam Gazette .| Amreli 
State). 
Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira 
Kathidawar “and Mahi/ Sddra 
Kantha Gazette. . 
Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad 
Khabardar .| Bombay 
Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad 
Loka Mitra .| Bombay 
Navsari Patrika -| Navsari 


Navsdéri Prakash ... Do. 
Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad 
Praja Mitra ove .| Karachi 
Praja Pokar se .».| Surat 
Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad 
Advertiser. 

Samalochak .| Bombay ... 
Satsang .| Surat 

Satya Vakta -| Bombay 
Shakti ae 7 eee} Surat 


Sourashtra mas .e-| Amreli vn 
Surat Akhbar al ena sc 
Swadesh Mitr’ ... .| Karachi 
Udbcdhan ... in ...|/ Ahmedabad 
Vasant ... ae Do. 
HInpI. 
Bharat... oe ...| Bombay ... 
Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do cee 


(Baroda- 


Do. jae 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 


.| Weekly 
Do. 
ee.| 2ri-Monthly 
.| Weekly ... 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Weekly are 
oof | =—a00s ‘ 
eee Do. eee 

Do. eee 
Monthly ... 

eee Weekly eee 

eee Do. e°78 
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ese 


eee 


eee! 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 
.| Jivanl4l Amarshi 
.| Damiji 


...| Sbankerlal NA&thjibhai ; 
} Brahmin) ; 34. 
.| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadéyata 


.| Rewashankar 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji 


.| Kaikhosru 
.| Harivallabhdas 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 ee 
a 


Kazi Ismail KAzi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| Javerbh4i Déddbhdi Patel: . Hindu 
(PAtidér) ; 89. 
.| Daya4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 


Parsi ; 41. 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, 

Ravyji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswaél 
Bania) ; 33. 


+ Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) see oce 


Hindu (Audich 


Bania) ; 23. 


.| Ibrahim Déud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 


Muhammadans (Memons). 
Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


{ 28. 

sl Kah4ndis Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

a Motilal Chhotél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 


Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
Dave; Hindu) 


Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Jagjiwan 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 


Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Hom)i, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 


Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 
.| Hirdla4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 


Bania) ; 28. 


Manildl Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


...| Chunilal Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Keshavlal 


.| Manvantrai 


“| 


Harivithaldés; Hindu (Das 


Shrimali Banig) ; 44. 


Madanrai Réayji; 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


j 


Hindu 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 oi 


++ Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 
.|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


Bania) ; 22. 


.| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 


LL.B.; Hindu. 


Gaurishankar] Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 
Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 
40. 
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Bes ‘icine 


‘ee .»»| Shankrdpa ee Basrimara ; Hind 
(Devang) ; Z 


eos = ews | Bnd Neséyan Mutélik Desai ; “Hindu 1,000 
By Brahman) ; 86. 


eee ose ~ get Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
ak a 
---| Bijapur a. ee DO. oe ove} Ge = Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man); 42. 
.--| Dharwar... ese} Do. eee oes Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
: (Vaishnav Brahman), 
R hi ve as: ‘ai ccel DOr bee ...|/ Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 
be (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
. . | 
: a pee i Gadag (Dharwar)...; Do. oe ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja: 100 
‘a Brahman) ; 44. : 
1 a: | 
ie abe : 
: | 7 106 | Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon... ooe| Weekly = oes son aan: Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 
bE y min); 50. | 
ob ee ‘107 | A’ryavart ... oe .--| Dhulia (West Khan- | Do. ove ...| Damodar Laxman. Upasani; Hindu (Yajur-' 500 
4 : desh). : vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 


108 | Bakul ove ove .--| Ratnagiri ... ‘J Do. ove ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; la 
; 81. | 


7 ae 109 | Bhala ae wee ee ...| Published thrice a) Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B. ~ LL.B. ;' 6,000 


| | month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
110  shegwe Jhenda ... ‘aid Wai (Satdra) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


i111 | Bharat Mata see ...| Isl4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karadal About 


tt ' | Brahman) ; 20. 80 
(: 112 | Belgaum Samachar ..-| Belgaum ... o-| Weekly — ose ...| Hari Bhik4ji S4mant; Hindu coome Brah- 275 


man); 44. 


« 


a gail 
~ 
, 


118 | Chandrakant __... ...| Ohikodi (Belgaum) .! Do. ove ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


a 


c> 
_ ¥ 
} 4.7 or ies : 


114 | Chandroday’'__«... ..-/Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. eee ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan’ 150 
ee giri). Brahman); 44. 


HGP tap app TE iy 
: —* |". : 


dae 115 | Chikitsak ... aoe .--| Belgaum ... > 7 _ (1) Rémehandre Krishna Kamat; Hindu S00 
ee | envi; 35. 
eet 116 | Chitramaya Jagat ».| Poona ies ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Wasudev Joshi 


“a 
_ 


~~ ‘ —_- = 
oe Y as a ‘a2 ye Eh: «Yon pg. rein P 


aw * 
Pa 


117 | Deshkdlvartmaén ... | Erandol ... ...| Weekly... ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu ((Brah- 150 


5 | min) ; 36. 
| SM 2 118 | Dharma .... ae ..| Wai (Satara) .-| Monthly ... ...| Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,500 
thas - , Brahman) ; 46. 
 todaeee 119 | Dhérwar Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... | Weekly... ion an Shéhane ; Hindu (Karh4da Brdb- 450 
13 | man) ; 33. 
120 | Dinbandhu oe ocel was oc - Di ne ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 
121 | Dnydn Chakshu ... di Poona _s... ee-| Do. eee ..._ Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
‘ $x | Brahman) ; 50. VIAH VAAB gy.y 
gee. | 122 | Dnydn Sagar ‘eh ... Kolhapur ... oe i ... Vishnu Vithal Mantyi ; ; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
By } Brahman) ; 44. 
. 2 128 | Indu Prakésh ... ..., Bombay ... ...| Daily ai ...| Damodar Ganesh Piédhye; Hindu (Kar-| 92,000 . 
hada Brahmin); 50, 
124 | Itihds Sangraha ... .... Kolhapur .., ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu) 41 
Ps ome | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. — 
| “125 | Jagadddarsh wee .../ Ahmednagar -.| Weekly... ...| KAshindéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
) oe | | ) pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
126 | Jagad Vritt és -» Bombay ... week * Baile ie ...| FE. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
Be 3  ¢}  Saaee roo ie ae oe: * ae ...|Saddéshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
ee ‘. . Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 


128 | Kalpataru ... ets ..-| Sholapur ... ins ae Des tae a SL. Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 405 
Sisas rahman 


Do 
129 | Kamgar Samachar cco] BOMBAY oro = veel D0 as Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Do 


we . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, as 
180 | Karmanuk... ove ove} POOMR ane one . roe ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 4,000 


Brahman) ; 41. 


— —s Ba Kesari ws el Do, ue ws] Do. = sss es | Krishndji Prabhikar Khédilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
ae | | Hindu ’(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 86. 


---| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
(Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 29, 


«| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
(Deshasth Brahman); 42, 


‘No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. “oe 
aides i z 
MaratTai—concluded, 
‘184 Madhukar pee ve eee Belgaum eee eee Weekly ee eee Janardan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu} S15 
“| (Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
185 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt | Satara Siw ie? ce ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
136 | Moda Vritt ose »-»| Wai (Satara) ooo Do. a .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay ... -»-| Daily || Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
| ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 
138 | Mumukshu -| Poona | Weekly a. || Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangdrkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt -| Nasik ies oe .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitra .|Pandharpur (Sholé-| Do. .| Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat -, Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly || Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika .-| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. ; | Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
£65 | Pratod «se one ..| Islimpur Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ... «..{ ave 
146 | Pudhari .| Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rdshtrabodh -| Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
148 | Rashtrodaya vie od Deo Do. |S. K. Damle; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
149 | Samdlochak -| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .| Trimbak Gurunath Kdle ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30. 
150 | Satya Shodhak -| Ratnagiri . Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Co ae Brahman) ; 27. 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholapur Do. .|| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
152 | Shol4pur Samachar Do. Do. | Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
153 | Shri Say4ji Vijay -| Bombay Do. ..{Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,; 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. -| Monthly || Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
; wan Brahman) ; 40. 
155 | Shri Shéhu .| Satara .| Weekly ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhédaj 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
156 | Shubh Suchak ... Do. Do. .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu} 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
157 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. : «| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
158 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. ; .| Naéraéyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
.159 | Sudhdrak ... eee «| Poona Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
160 | Sumant -| Kardd (Satéra) Do, . _ «ee| (1) Mahd&dev DAdmodar Kulkarni; Hindu} 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant® Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
' Brahman) ; 35. 
161 | Vichéri ... soe -| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
3 Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
162 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...|Kolhdpur ...-...) Weekly... ...] Bhujangrao 1, Gackwad; Hindu|  5(0 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
163 | Vinod... ~=—s owe ~Ss oe | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 150 
sie (Sdraswat Bréhman) ; 21. 
164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...) Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... es 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
we Sdraswat Brdhman). 
165 | Vrittasar... ove eee] Wai (Satara) «| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 » 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 
166 | Vydpari_... ove -»+| Poona we .. 2 ee ...| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 42, f 
167 | Warkari ... ove ---| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly .»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 385, 
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172 | Prabhat... se ee 
178 | Sind Sudhdr sea wil 
174 | Sind Kesari or oe 


| 
Urpvwv. 


175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur... 


176 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar * 90s 


GUJARATI AND Hinp1. 


177 | Jain ove see vee 


178 | Jain Mitra eats et 
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170 | A’%tébi-Sind =... —Sit.. 


Manra’tTuHr AND KA’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika... ‘a 50s 


Bombay bee | 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) 
Shikdrpur (Sind) 


Bégalkot (Bijépur) . 


Mohamed'Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 85. 


Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar eco Nes 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan ‘Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. | 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
* Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasdd Jain... ras a i 


Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in™the Report under different heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, | Name of Publication. | Wherg Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. | 
8a| Commercial Gazette ve Sukkur ... oe, WOULD bun oe svccce eve 
: ANGLO-SINDHI. | 
53a] Aina eel its .»-| Hyderabad wo Weekly =... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Ami) ; 50. oée 
. GUJARATI, 
86a) Pratahkal ve .«-| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly ... ove occees eee 
MaRaTHI. 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat »»-| Poona ove oe| Monthly +. «| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
, | kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 
1354) Maésik Manoranjan .».| Bombay ... ot «6. 00. eee --+| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud! 65,500 


Saraswat); 37. 


1504; Shetkari_ ... san ...| Abmednagar ...| Weekly -+-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 

| shastha Brahmin); 48. 

2 (83) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 

Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


1604; Vaishya Masik ... ...) Bombay .«. | Monthly ... ee i 
Urpv. 


1754| Mufide-Rozgar ...  «...| Bombay ... => Aaptesoas- 4 — a oe . 


No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
No. 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A.; Hindu (Kardda Brihmin); 50. 
No, 48, is a daily. 

No. 49, does not exist. 

No. 62, the editor of the A Luz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 85, 

Nos. 73, 74, 90, 97, 100, 127, 145, 154 and 169 have ceased to exist. 


The circulation of No, 182 is 500. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


“1. “ The speech which His Excellency the Governor delivered at the 
public ens, Regge on Wednesday to take steps to 
é commemorate the reign of the late King-Emperor 
Knobs Memorial. © re the was entirely worthy of the occasion. It is extremely 
Indian Social Reformer ifficult to say anything new or original on such a 
(7), 19th June. well-worn theme as the late King’s virtues, but 
Sir George Clarke succeeded in making his remarks 
both appropriate and suggestive. The address of condolence which was 
adopted at the meeting was very brightly phrased. The question of the form 
which the provincial memorial should take was glanced at in Sir George 
Clarke’s speech, and was referred to by other speakers. The idea of a great 
hospital in the northern part of the city seems to us to combine all. the 
characteristics which should find place in a monument raised by the first city 
in India to the memory of the late King. Such an institution will relieve 
thousands of the poor of their ailments ; it will foster research and thus assist in 
making Bombay a prominent centre of medical education ; and it will enhance 
incalculably the economic value of labour both to the workers and their 
masters by promoting health and longevity. When it is remembered that 
the provision and improvement of hospitals was a subject in which King 
Edward took a whole-hearted interest in his life-time, it is clear that no more 
suitable form of memorial can be devised to keep green the memory of his 
short but beneficent reign. Subscriptions to the extent of about half a lakh 
of rupees were announced ait the meeting.” 


*2. “ The citizens : ow have not done their whole duty by merely 

ee olding a public meeting and passing resolutions of 
sent tae j ae » 19th condolence and in favour of raising a suitable 

Rose, err memorial. Adequate funds must be forthcoming if 
the memorial is to be worthy. of this city and of the great sovereign whose 
memory it is proposed to commemorate. All sorts of memorials have been 
proposed and even an All-India memoria] has been seriously recommended....... 
These proposals have created a feeling of suspense and uncertainty in the 
popular mind and everywhere it was being asked if another project on the 
lines of ‘ Curzon’s Folly ’ was going to be taken in hand in this city by way of 
emulating the example of Calcutta. This feeling of doubt and suspense would 
have discouraged many people from contributing to the memorial fund. We 
are, however, glad that His Excellency Sir George Clarke endeavoured to 
remove that feeling and gave an indirect assurance to the public that the 
memorial would be in accord with the feelings of King Edward himself who 
took great interest in hospitals and in the promotion of scientific research 
leading to the saving of life and alleviation of suffering. An ‘All-India ’ 
memorial in the shape of a great Central Tecknological Institute for India, if the 
project were feasible, would be welcomed by all classes of the Indian population. 
But if that is not a practicable proposal—for our own part we do not think it 
is impracticable—a Provincial memorial worthy of this great presidency and 
thoroughly humanitarian and catholic in its aims, objects and principles, 
would no doubt fitly commemorate the name and memory of a Sovereign 
who had all along endeavoured to advance the cause of peace and the allevia- 
tion of human suffering and scientific progress. Having regard to the strong 
feeling that prevails throughout the country regarding the indiscriminate 
manner in which memorials have been raised in this country to perpetuate 
the names of even tenth-rate persons, or the form of these memorials, there is 
a natural reluctance to respond to calls made on such occasions. Some 
indirect assurance of the kind given by His Excellency was an absolute 
necessity.” 


*3. “At the memorial meeting at the Town Hall on Wednesday, 
— His Excellency the Governor paid an eloquent 
ha)» as 19th June, tribute to the memory of King Edward,..,..,.., As 
ee the meeting was convened not only to express 
sorrow but to discuss the raising of a suitable memorial, His Excellency spoke 
of late King’s passion for the relief of human] suffering, and how anything 


Comments on the Bom- 


a, a 


of a hospital or a Iabdtatéry for medical research would 
ed to him. Just at this moment comes the -Government 
.. to all Local Govertiimentis on tuberculosis, which is 
teasing in india while it ia being mastered in other countries. | 
anataris ‘i cibapseatives would have appealed to King Edward very 
trongly and there is o particular reason why this diséase should receive 
ecial attention, Not only is it very deadly—its ravages in Bombay being 
terrible—but from its nature the ignorant find great difficulty in understand- 
; ing its. infeetiousness and cannot appreciate the necessity of taking 
precautions against its spread. Hospitals and sanataria would do something 
to draw public attention to the dangers of consumption.” 


4. We hope the éfforts of the Sheriff's meéting at the Bombay Town Hall . 
to adopt an address of condolence will succeed in 
Bombay Samdchdr (67), producing # tangible result fully in consonance with 
17th June; Sdaj Varta- the feelings and sentiments expressed there and 
man we. Re? J 1st, Which may be creditable to the second City in the 
Tdm-e-Jamshed (35), 18h Bmpire. The Honourable Sir John Muir Macken- 
(63), 17th June;*Mahrdita ie’s references to the share taken by the people of 
(13), 19th June. Bombay in raising a fitting memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria were, we think, unjust. The 
Honourable gentleman forgets that at the time there were many urgent calls 
upon philanthropic citizens and that their apparent Jukewarmness was 
das more to the reason that the funds raised in the cify were to be applied to- 
wards the raising of an All-India memorial, the fad of Lord Curzon. After 
the assurances from Sir George Clarke that the funds collected in the 
Presidency would go towards the erection of a fitting monument to the 
memory of our late revered sovereign we have no doubt that the people 
of the province will not lag behind in offering their share towards so 
noble a purpose. As to the form the memorial should ultimately take 
opinion seems to cenverge towards the opening of a public hospital in 
the city. If we are assured that such a charitable institution will be 
productive of practical good to the people, there would be no hesitation on the 
part of the wealthy to. provide the necessary funds for the same. Considering, 
however, the miserable condition in which medical institutions of the 
Presidency have fallen we doubt if any good would result from adding one 
to their number. Unless provision is made for the carrying out of research 
work we do not think a hospital would be appreciated here. The provision of 
such an institution is, however, for the alleviation of sufferings. Would it not 
be possible to keep green King Edward’s memory by raising an institution 
which would prevent suffering coming to the Indians and strengthen them 
against economic miseries to which they have been exposed? After all that 
has been said in the meeting we are more inclined to support the raising of 
a. Technological and Industrial Institution which besides providing a 
scientific training would stimulate the industrial development of the country. 
Nothing would gladden the hearts of Indians more than the creation of 
such an institution, and we are sure that if the memorial takes this form 
subscriptions will pour in from all sides. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes in a 
similar strain and observes that while a hospital would be useful to the citizens 
of Bombay alone, the creation of a Technical College would bring vast 
advantages to the people of the Presidency without any distinction of caste or 
creed. The Jdm-e-Jamshed refrains from expressing any definite opinion as 
to the form the memorial should take, but shows a decided leaning towards 
the erection of a hospital. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm views with favour the pro- 
posal to establish a large hospital in memory of King Edward. The Mahrdtéa - 
declares in favour of a Technological institute.] 


9. The question of the King Edward memorial is being actively 

discussed error bo necessity is there of a 

buggest: : © separate memorial of a glorious person like the head 

Se tcae apd ‘souniocy et of the British Empire? How is it possible to have 

the late King-Emperor. it worthy of his glory? However, we perform 
Kesari (131), 14th June. Shrddhas (a periodical funeral ceremony consisting — 

) : of offerings to gods and manes) and eat godd dishes 
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The question of memorials also is of a similar nature. We need not discuss 
whether the Shrddha is to be performed or not, in this case, as it has been 
already settled to havea memorial in Bombay. The question that remains 
open for discussion is what dish should be prepared for the Shrddha and 
who should gej the best advantage out of it. If we are to have a memorial, 
it should be one which would be useful to one and all. If a technological 
College be decided upon, there is no doubt that people will loyally contribute 


towards the memorial just as bureaucrats and their creatures will. Bombay 


possesses a memorial of Queen Victoria in the form of a technical school. 
It would be proper to have a similar memorial in honour of her son. Instead 
of having a stony statue in Delhi or elsewhere as the memorial of the late 


King, it would be better to have a technological College which would 
increase the wealth of the country. 


6. “To our mind, as suggested by the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
_  Mudholkar, a first class Polytechnic Institute would 
Indu of Bombay (10°, 


14th June be the fittest memorial to one whose reign will be 
ever memorable for its triumphs in the arts of 
peace—in industries, in commerce, in science, and in art...... ine Be B60 


Bahadur Mudholkar says, there are a number of elementary and secondary 
technical schools teaching only a few of the branches of Technology, but 
there is no first class institute which will crown and complete these.......... 
Hence if India is to keep pace with the industrial nations of the world, she 
must have her own fully equipped and all-embracing Polytechnic Institute.” 


7. “The acts of Sovereigns even on ceremonial occasions become 
precedents and create traditions. What is done on 
occasions of political importance possesses that 

Tne Reyal Messages to tendency in a greater degree. The Queen’s Pro- 
the Princes and Peoples ¢lamation of 1858 set the precedent of Royal 


of pen 4 West (6); for Messages to the Princes and Peoples of India. 
Si ssa dct It was aptly followed by a Message in 1908, 


fifty years after the date of great original Charter, 
not after a political upheaval, but at a time when it 
became expedient to review the progress of the previous half-century and to 
announce a decided step forward in the policy of associating the people with 
the government of the country. ‘he sentiments of the earlier Charter were 
confirmed-and repeated in the later Message. King George V has followed 
the tradition and addressed a Message to the Princes and Peoples of this 
dependency on the occasion of his accession to thethrone. ‘Thus an important 
constitutional practice has gradually become settled, and there is little doubt 
that just as the King of England makes a declaration to his Parliament when 
he ascends the throne, every Emperor of India will, as by the unwritten law 
of the constitution bound, address the Princes and Peoples of this part of the 
Empire and confirm the Mcssages of the past. Iach Emperor may add some 
sentiments of his own to the previous Messages. They may mark his indivi- 
duality within the limits allowed by the constitution, they may establish his 
peculiar claim to the gratitude and veneration of his subjects, and may 
perhaps fix a landmark in the history of the relations between Great Britain 
and her dependency if they contain even a faint but unmistakeable allusion 
to the political situation of the time and to the central idea which must govern 
that situation. King George’s name will ever be associated with the great 
truth—too often forgotten perhaps just because it is familiar and undisputed— 
that the success of the administration of a dependency, for which the people 
are not themselves responsible, will be assured in proportion to the element 
of sympathy which is infused into it. Uttered as this truth was when His 
Majesty was as yeb a Prince of Wales, it adorns the Message to the People, 
and the formal recognition which it finds there will be a guarantee of what, 
the subjects have every hope, will constitute the inspiration of His Majesty’s 
rule. While assuring the sympathy of the administrators who will carry on 
the Government in the name of King George V, the Crown has a right to 
expect the loyal and cheerful co-operation of the people whosa well-being is to 
be their anxious care. That co-operation, which is always needed in every 
country, is particularly needed in India at the present juncture, and His 
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G2 pa ekg po 0 pal also F Gaptethute to strengthen the hands of those who are res- 
eT the Government of India.” 


a demand o of that duty from his subjects may well occur to posterity, 
@, as reminiscent of the period when it was addressed, 


8. « ‘The actual birthday of His Majesty the King-Emperor falls on the 
8rd June, Lut the authorities in England have an- 
His Majesty the tie nounced that Midsummerday or 21st June will ba 
birthday = should € celebrated as His Majesty’s birthday. This is not 
observed ~ eine on the first instance of an anomalous arrangement 
jac sh vec bs “(40), which is anything but natural. ‘To the people of 
12th June, Eng: cols. India in general the observance of the birthday 
on a day other than the actual date of birth is 
inconceivable. This year, owing to the recent death of His Majesty King 
Edward VII there may be some justification for the observance of King 
George’s birthday as arranged. But surely this plea cannot hold good in 
future years, and it is, therefore, not too much to hope that His Majesty’s 
birthday will be celebrated throughout the entire British Empire on the day 
on which it actually falls. This we believe is the view of a majority of the 
people of India, and since India forms a very important portion of the 
British Empire we hope due consideration will be shown to the feelings and 
sentiments of the people and the more so because it can be done without any 
inconvenience at all.”’ 


9. “Hardinge is a name which is already inscribed in the roll of Indian 
history, and a very eventful and stirring period of 
The new Viceroy. history too. If Sir Charles Hardinge has been con- 
Indian Spectator (8), nected with the foreign affairs of England and has 
18th June. enjoyed no opportunity of gaining an insight into the 
affairs of this dependency, the traditions preserved 
in his family and his inherited interest in India must enable bim to gain 
the insight quickly. ‘Those traditions are not merely of war, but also of 
economic and social reform. Sir Charles has spent years in studying the 
art of evading war, and his close and privileged association with the 
Peace-maker of Europe, whose death tas Empire is mourning, gives him 
a start in the esteem and good-will of the people of India, of which a diplomat 
of his talent and experience will not fail to make the fullest use. We cannot 
acknowledge that he will be paying us a compliment if he prides himself 
on that knowledge of ‘ oriental nature ’ with which certain newspapers have 
credited him: we rather hope that he will enter upon his duties in the firm 
conviction that the best and the most equitable way of dealing with orientals 
is to follow the example of the most liberal-minded statesmen of his 
grandfather's time, who recognised no caste in the Government of India.” 


10. “The Viceroy-elect is perhaps as innocent of Indian experience as 
‘tale at Beker 00 His Excellency Lord Minto was when he was elected 
191) Tana y ’ to fill the posi. But since Lord Minto came to 
display a firm grasp of the Indian situation within a 

few months of his arrival in Bombay, it is not impossible to hope that 
Sir Charles Hardinge too would exhibit statesmanship of equal parts......... 
There is nothing in his antecedents, so far as we know, that would lead us to 
infer whether he is a Liberal or a Conservative in his leanings. But from the 
fact that he is the choice of Lord Morley we may conclude that he is not ultra- 
Conservative like some of those whose names were prominently mentioned as 
the likely successors of Lord Minto. Let us hope that he will prove quite 
worthy of the trust which Lord Morley has reposed jin him. Sir Charles ig 
not quite unconnected with India; he has ties with this country similar to 
those of Lord Minto......... Sir Charles is the grandson of Viscount Hardinge, 
and this fact will perhaps, as. with Lord Minto, make him-regard India with 
an affectionate interest. Let us hope he will evince the same, if not a 
greater love to the people of this country as Lord Minto, who has won for 
himself an imperishable name and afi unbounded popular regard.” 


46 


11. “At last all the rumours of busy gossip-mongers in London.are set 
at rest by the appointment of Sir Charles Hardinge 
Oriental Review (15), as Viceroy of India. ‘The best attitude for Indian 
| Loth June. publicists in matters of tiis kind is the golden 
rule of silence, at least till the tims when the public 
can judge as to the merits or otherwise of the occupant of the Viceregal gddv. 
Men who have distinguished themselves in home politics or as administrators 
in colonies or in diplomatic circles are al] more or less ‘ black horses’ with 
regard to India. This greatest dependency of the Crown occupies really so 
little attention of the public men of England that their views on its important 
problems are hardly known. We can, therefore, only hope that our new ruler 
will come with a fresh mind without any of the prepossessions and prejudices 
of the ‘men on the spot.’ The appointment of Sir Charles Hardinge is at 
least satisfactory in this way that India is saved from the military rule of 
Lord Kitchener—an autocracy which would have been even more grievous 
than the autocracy of Lord Curzon.......... The Hnglishman has gone into 
agonies over the passing over of Lord Kitchener and has in its own way 
abused the Liberal Government. Some of these Anglo-Indian papers, self- 
constituted Nestors of the Indian Press, are sometimes providing edifying 
sights of journalistic etiquette and good sense. How many times does it 
need mentioning that abuse of the Liberal Government when in power is as 
suicidal, short-sighted and mischievous as the anti-Government writings of 
the Extremist Press? Some of the Anglo-Indian papers posing as organs 
of conservatism in this country pause at nothing in their condemnation of the 
Liberal Government and their abuse of some of its foremost Ministers! As 
to Sir Charles Hardinge there is occasion neither for jubilation nor for 
groans. As the Bengalee observes, he has to prove that he has the qualities 
required for an Indian Viceroy. Let us hope that he will do so and that the 
pendulum of the Government may not swing to the so-called ‘ iron-glove’ 
side.” 


*12. ‘‘The news of Sir Charles Hardinge’s appointment will come as a 
Kaiser-i-Hind (36) relief to those who feared the selection of Mr. Wins- 
19th June, Eng. cols. *— ton Churchill or Lord Kitchener to the post. Neither 
, RES of these gentlemen, in spite of their great abilities, 
would have proved successful at this juncture. Although much is not known 
about Sir Charles, ne is already known for great tact and cool judgment. 
During fhe Russo-Japanese War the relations between the British and Russian 
Governments were strained almost to breaking point. It was no doubt partly 
due to the great diplomatic skill of Sir Charles that cordial relations were 
soon established. Besides this his long stay in Persia and Turkey has enabled 
him to get an insight into Kastern diplomacy......... The appointment is out 
of the ordinary run, because being in the diplomatic servics, Sir Charles 
Hardinge has never figure. in political circles at home..... es What his 
capacity for administrative detail may be, it is impossible to say.. Possibly 
no one will suffer if he lacks something of the zeal which certain of his 
predecessors have shown. His whole energies, so far as can be seen, have 
hitherto been devoted to international affairs. With the problem of the Far 
East filling more and more the world’s stage and with the Indian Empire 
playing in if an increasingly important part, if is not to be regretted that 
‘a man of this type should be the new Viceroy.” 


13. “Sir Charles Hardinge has been appointed Viceroy of India. Of 
course, with regard to this particular appointment 

Akhbdr-e-S ouddgar We have no cause either for joy or sorrow. Though 
(25), 16th June, ng. he may have proved himself an able administrative 
cols.; Dnydn Prakash officer, his views with regard to India are yet to be 
(46), 13th June. formed. This is in one way an advantage, 
| for he will bring a fresh mind to bear upon 
Indian problems. It is to be seen what impressions first influence the tabula 
asa of his mind. He will be given his first lessons in Indian politics by 
Lord Morley, and we can only hope that these lesson? will have an indelible 
influence. It is a just complaint of Liberal papers that the Liberal Govern- 
ment, while in power, does not appoint its own men to high administrative 
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cannot be understood why the Liberal party should 
i, by licy, to the carping criticism of its opponents that 
6 NO nef ore 2A talent. The choice could have been made 
me tom either Mr. Lewis Harcourt, the Earl of Crew or Mr. Winston 
~ Here 100 we cannot say whether any of these could have proved 
6a Viceroy to the liking of India. Let us hope that Sir Charles 


, b racret 6 will respond “> the aspirations of the millions he is appointed to 
‘lave [The Dnydn “Prakdsh writes :—Sir Charles Hardinge being a 


man of Lord Morley’s choice, it.must be said thut he has made the selection 
after being convinced of his qualification to take up the reins of the Indian 
administration after Lord Minto. The whole of India expects that Sir 
Charles will prove himself worthy of Lord Morley’s selection, and that the 


‘Reforms initiated by Lord Minto will be further extended during his regime.| 


14. ‘ Lord Kitchener has, contrary to the expectations raised in many 
quarters, failed to secure the prize.......... Had he 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (35), been only a lesser man than he is, the greatest 
16th June, Eng. cols. appointment in the gift of the British Crown might 
have been easily his.......... He was seven years in 

our midst, and yet, during the time that he was in the country, one never 
heard a single story of oppression or injustice at his’ hands........... In short, 
he was no enemy of the country in the sense in which many high officials and 
functionaries are held to be her ‘enemies.’ He was not for high-handed 
actions and the sneering and contemptuous tone they affect while referring 
to India and the Indians. Still the mandate went forth that he would now do, 
and that his appointment would be an insult to India and would giye positive 
umbrage to her people. ‘There was really no reason why this should have 
been the case; both in Egypt and South Africa, scenes of his greatest 
triumphs as a soldier, he had shown that he could play the statesman with 
consummate ability and success; and India had really no good reason for 


going into hysterics as she did at the very barest mention of his name as the 


likely successor to Lord Minto. With his close and intimate knowledge of 
Indian problems of the present day, Lord Kitchener had certainly more to 
recommend him for the post than all his competitors put together. But Lord 
Kitchener was held to be impossible, and he was shelved; and [India’s desti- 
nies have been entrusted to an unknown and untried man so far as the work 


of practical administration and statesmanship is concerned. Of course, Sir 


Charles Hardinge’s record is fair and unblemished........... It would be more 
than injustice to say anything that might sound as a discordant note 
in the chorus of universal praise and approbation with which his appointment 
has been welcomed. Still, one can hardly feel quite sure if, after the first 
gush of rejoicing has abated, people would not begin to ask themselves if, 
after all, they have any very special reason for being so very grateful for 
Sir Charles Hardinge’s appointment. ‘The fact of his having been a successful 
diplomatist after all, warrants little for his success as an administrator and 
statesman. Lord Dufferin was one of the greatest of British diplomatists, 
and it must be remembered that Lord Lytton came directly from one of the 
British Embassies to play the Great Mogul in India........ .. And, yet, when 
ons has mentioned Sir Charles Hardinge’s success as a diplomatist, one has 
said everything that could be said of his claims to this high appointment.” 


15. The Bombay Samdchdr approves the appointment of Sir Charles 
Hardinge as Viceroy and hopes that like his 

Bombay Samdchdr diplomat predecessor Lord Dufferin, Sir Charles 
(67), 13th June; Jdm-e- would evince a keenand sympathetic interest towards 
Jamshed (35), 13th June; the aspirations of educated Indians. The paper 


ition rope 
ta tose Baer Verte’ then eulogises his first-hand knowledge of foreign 


mdn (42), 18th June; Countries, “and feels confident that it would prevent 
_ Akhbdr-e-Islim (63), him from pursuing an aggressive and injurious foreign 
14th June. policy like LordCurzon. Itthen requests Sir Charles 


Hardinge to follow in the footsteps of his grand. 


x 


father, Lord Hardinge, who after careful inquiry into the Military require-. 


ments of India, discharged fifty thousand men from the Indian Army and 
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past years the Military policy of India, it observes, was directed by the policy 
of Russia and France who were then not on terms of friendship with Great 
Britain as is the case at present, and hence it would be but proper if the new 


Viceroy would decrease the army which is out-of proportion with the present: 


requirements of India. IEf looking to the requirements of the Empire on the 
whole, it continues, it is found necessary to maintain the present proportions 
of the Indian Army, Sir Charles should at least see that Indiais not made 
to bear the whole cost as is done at present. Further, the paper appeals to 
the Viceroy-designate to follow in the footsteps of his grandfather in the 
matter of education and irrigation and fervently hopes that his Viceroyalty 
would prove conducive to the welfare of the people. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
also approves the appointment, and loudly praises the new Viceroy’s im- 
partiality, tact and self-control. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also comments in 
a similar strain,and hopes that Sir Charles would continue the policy of 
Lord Minto which has produced such good results. The Sdnj Vartaman 
also welcomes the appointment. ‘he Akhbdr-e-Isldm is glad that Sir Charles 
who is a student of Islamism is appointed to succeed Lord Minto.| 


16. As Lord Minto’s tenure of office is about to expire shortly, many 
names were in the running for the Viceroyalty of 
Kesari (131), 14th June. India. Sir George Clarke’s name also was suggested 
by some as the successor of Lord Minto. But as 
it is against the tradition of British administration to appoint a Provincial 
Governor as Viceroy of India, he had very few chances. Lord Kitchener’s 
name also was repeatedly mentioned in this connection. If he had been 
appointed, both the posts of Commander-in-Chief and Viceroy would have 
been virtually held by one man. The Liberal Ministry have, however, 
considered the question from all points of view and appointed Sir Charles 
Hardinge, who has seen much diplomatic service, as the coming Viceroy of 
India. He is quite free from party-politics. It would have been injurious 
to place such a man at the helm of Indian affairs at any other time. But 
it is good from one point of view to have an independent man free from all 
prejudices as our Viceroy in the present critical condition of India. He has 
lived in many realms and studied different political movements minutely, 
from a neutral stand-point. He knows the strength and determination of 
people who are under the influence of an awakening and has imbibed states- 
manship enough to control and direct their political agitation and satisfy their 
aspirations. We hope he will not hesitate to apply political principles he has 
learnt elsewhere, in India, forgetting fora moment that it forms part of 
British Empire and that it is in Asia. | : 


17. ‘It is a matter of some satisfaction to learn that the authorities in 
Natal have after all seen the advisability of remov- 
Disabilities of Indian jing the restriction imposed against Indian students 
children in public schools over 14 years of age joining public schools in that 
in Natal. ss 4p. Colony. ‘The restriction in question, although of a 
BB Ton hg phe (29), comparatively recent date, must be characterised as 
, Bek i ke one of the worst manifestations of the anti-Indian 
spirit that is solely responsible for the different kinds of disabilities under 
which our countrymen have been labouring fora pretty long time. It must 
be remembered that the prohibition was ordained in spite of the fact that an 
equality of treatment was guaranteed to’ the Indian subjects of the British 
Empire, but it is a matter of history that even Royal pledges count for very 
little in the eyes of the colonists and the colonial authorities. Treatment 
such as this cannot but give rise to a feeling of discontent throughout South 
Africa, and the more so because the promise to open new schools for Indian 
students given at the time of the prohibition was not fulfilled. It is, therefore, 
right that the Natal Government should realise the untenable position taken 
up by it in a matter in which, according to our Oriental ideas, there should be 
absolutely no restricticus whatsoever, and even at this late stage abrogate the 
prohibition order.” 
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* § #18. The Mahrdéta publishes certain resolutions passed by a meeting of 
GS ete aaa ae Indians held in America and commenting on them 
-_-  ~—-~—._~—-; Disabilities of Indians remarks :—“ We give in another column a. special 
| holes bag syed 18), 19th report of the waht: meeting of the Hindus residing in 
poe (ie), the dominions of Canada to adopt resolutions protest- 
ing against unfair discrimination of the Dominion 
Government against British Indian immigrants, and to request that the restric- 
- tions against immigration be removed. No parallel exists to these restrictions 
against British Indian immigrants even in foreign countries such as United 
States of America, Germany, Japan and others, though they owe no 
allegiance to any of these countries. In Canada all British subjects are 
. eligible to the right of citizenship after a residence of six months. But this 
privilege is denied to the Indian people, from whom itis also demanded that 
they must possess 200 dollars in cash when entering the dominions. It is 
insisted on immigrants that they must c>me direct from the land of their 
birth or citizenship; and on this ground Indian students and merchants, 
coming from Japan, China and Europe, &c., have been refused admission to 
the dominions. The unreasonableness and hardship of this restriction is 
emphasised when it is remembered that there is no direct line of steamships 
from India to Canada and tickets have necessarily to be changed at ports 
from which such direct communication exists.” 


19. The Gujardti while complaining against the alleged ill-treatment 
oes of Indians in the Colonies observes:—When the 
J Guyarat (31), 12th Boer War was going on, the Indians in the 
une; Praja Bandhu i ee? 
(40), 12th June. ransvaal beiieving that their grievances would be 
redressed if England was successful in the struggle, 
helped the British forces there even at the risk of their lives. But now 
though British supremacy is established there, their grievances are not only 
not redressed but even aggravated. England which is ever ready to 
complain if a European is harassed by an official in China, Persia and 
Turkey is powerless to protect her own subjects in her own colonies. The 
present Liberal Government in granting self-government to South Africa, 
without making any provision for the Indians there, has committed a 
grave mistake, and the Indians there shall have to suffer for it. But it is 
not in the Transvaal alone that they are made tosuffer. In Canada too they 
have tosuffer in a similar way. The decision given by the Canadian law 
Courts in the case of an Indian named Nathurdm is a clear proof of this 
fact. But the wonder is that though the Coloniesare so much averse to our 
countrymen, they are not able to dispense with their services. Recently the 
Council of British Guiana has passed a resolution to effect improvements in 
the agriculture there with the help of Indian labourers and has requested the 
Indian Government, to supply them with 2,300 Indian labourers. ‘The 
Government of India ought not to allow Indian labourers to proceed there 
unless their proper treatment is guaranteed by the colonists. They should 
also see that the colonists agree to allow the Indians to settle there after the 
period of their indenture is over. [The Praja Bendhu after bitterly comment- 
ing on the decision of the Canadian law Courts in the case of Nathurdm 
appeals to the Government of India to resort to strong measures to bring the 
Colonies to their senses. | 


*20. ‘In the course of the debate last week in the House of Commons 

on Egyptian affairs, the late Prime Minister, Mr. 

Comments on Mr. Bal- Balfour, is reported to have observed: ‘It is nota 
four’s speech in the question of superiority or inferiority but of historic 
a gl ga "¢ fact that Egypt and other Oriental countries had 
En Social Reformer "ever shown a trace of capacity for self-government. 
(7), 19th June. Their great contributions to history were made 
; under absolute Government, and we exercised 
absolute Government for their good.’......... To begin with, we should go 
‘behind the forms, the mechanism with which absolute government and self- 


government are generally associated and go to the root of their significance. 
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Absolute government signifies a form of government which is not responsible 
to its subjects. Self-government prevails where the citizens of a State control 
those who make its laws and carry onits governmant. ‘The difference batween 
the two forms thus hinges on the principle of fasponsibility of the rulers to 
the ruled. Now, we very much doubt if absolute government in the sense of 
an irresponsible rule was at any time the permanent condition of government 
in Asia or anywhere else. By its very nature it could not have been so. 
The fact that through long centuries the peoples of Asia were nsver obliged to 
combine and demand guarantees from their rulers, and that, on the contrary, 
they usually came to look upon them as representatives of God on earth, 
must according to every canon of criticism bs interpreted as denoting that, as 
a rule, the monarchs of this great continent guided themselves by the ethical, 
social and political traditions which had grown up with the growth of their 
people. Both in England and elsewhere, all great movements towards self- 
government originated in periods felt to be of great oppression.......... That 
there have been few such movements in Asia is, to our mind, more naturally 
explained by the supposition that Asiatic despotisms seldom cut athwart 
the cherished sentiments of the people than by the assumption that the 
people were disposed to submit to any indignity from their rulers though, we 
daresay, the Asiatic is by nature more long-suffering than the European...... 
It may, we think, be fairly contended that a country ruled according to the 
traditional ideas of a people by one of themselves, though there were 
no representative assembly and other forms of self-government, had 
self-covernment in all its essentials. Self-zovernment does not mean 
government by the self of each individual citizen but according to the sum 
of the ideas and interests which constitute the personality of a people. From 
this point of view, absolute government bya ruler of the same nationality 
as the ruled would not imply the same antithesis to self-government as 
absolute government by a ruler or rulers alien in race and nationality. 
Given the same high ideals of duty and honesty in purpose, in the hands of an 
indigenous ruler, absolute rule can rise to a height of effective, because 
informed, beneficence, which it cannot in foreign hands. In the absence of 
such ideals, it can also, of course, owing to its close and intimate insight into 
the national susceptibilities, apply the thumb-screw and the boot with more 
fiendish effect than a foreign ruler can. The possibilities of alien rule so long 
as if remains alien and absolute are limited at both ends. An absolute govern- 
ment by a native ruler and an absolute government by outsiders are two very 
different things which Mr, Balfour confounds in his all too sweeping proposition. 
viii Great Britain does not contemplate becoming one with the peoples whom 
she governs in Asia and Africa. ‘So far as a political policy is of any account 
in such a matter, she wants and is determined that her rule shall continue to 
be that of an alien. History, to which Mr. Balfour appealed, holds no record 
of an alien rule which was more than a transitory episode in the annals of a 
country. Oil floating upon water does not seem to have been ever intended 
by Nature as a permanent type of government in any part of the earth. 
There is no doubt whatever that few indigenous rulers and no foreign ones 
have shown themselves to be actuated by as high ideals as those which, 
on the whole, inspire British rule in its dependencies. No conceivable 
alternative of indigenous rule can, in the present social conditions, offer, 
much less ensure, the same possibilities of moral and material progress 
as British rule. It is at the same time becoming increasingly evident 
that the chances of these possibilities being realised are considerably 
hindered by the lack of natural and spontaneous channels of sympathy 
between the head of England and the heart and hand of subject races. Our 
faith in forms of government is by no means fanatical. We are not at all sure 
that the best thing for Egypt as well as for other Eastern countries would 
not, at any rate for the time being, be a strong central government under 4 
single ruler of great intelligence, high character, fervid patriotism, a thorough 
knowledge of the people and, above all, an iron will. HEngland can give us 
great intelligence and high character and also the iron will. But for 
knowledge of the people, for intimate insight into. their minds and hearts, 
she has only formule enunciated at divers times and-in different moods by 
‘men who knew only as much as it was their interest to know or that of official 
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to tell themé..:...:.:. The East is no longer, if she ever’ was, 
a state of perfect rest. She-is moving; moving at her centre and at her 
arial ities, and formule are becoming obsolete every day. Those who build 
their hopes on the time-worh platitude of Oriental immobility, will wake up 
one day, as Russia did, to find that they have been building on quicksand, 
The alternative before ‘England i is either to embrace boldly a policy of assimi- 
lation, or to extend rapidly the sphere of association of representatives of the 
people with her administration. To stand still hoping that things will 
continue as they have been and finding solace in repeating old shibboleths 
which have greatly lost their meaning is to court disaster.” 


Zi, “The debate inthe Commons, on the present situation in Egypt, is 
Talian Spectator (8) not without interest for India, in more respects than 
18th June P ’ one; nor is if without a lesson. In the opinion of a 

responsible statesman ‘Egypt and other oriental 
countries have not shown a trace of capacity for self-government.’ Does it 
follow that even undér the wisest of Western guidance the Hast may never 
discover a capacity for self-government? That does not seem to be the 
implication, Nor is that our reading of the future. But for the East to 
advance towards its political goal, British guidance and control for an inde- 
finite period seem to be necessary and any interruption of the present 
relations between Great Britain and her Eastern allies means an indefinite 
postponement of self-government for the latter, in whatever sense we interpret 
the term self-government. What has been said of Egypt applies ina large 
measure to India. It is for her political workers now to decide whether they 
should work in a spirit of idle boastfulness or manly co-operation. ‘To stand 
aloof by way of protest would be something like suicide; to seek to upset the 
vehicle of a Government of law and order and the b2st available civilised 
agency must lead to wider and deeper disruption. Is it wise of a handful of 
ardent irreconcileables to plunge the country into unknown horrors after 
attaining to peace and progress undreamt of by our grandfathers ?”’ 


*22. “ Mr. Balfour enunciated the dictum that Egypt ‘ and other oriental 
countries’ had never shown a trace of capacity for 
Parsi (39), 19th June, self-government. Their contributions to history, he 


Eng. cols. said, had been made under absolute governments, 
a continuation of the absolute treatment was the only 
possible way to revive that historic greatness.......... Mr. Balfour and his 


party are apparently committed to the egregious doctrine that oriental 
countries have never shown a trace of capacity for self-government and that 
the longer they are governed, the longer they will have to ‘be. The debate was 
on Egypt, but Mr. Balfour threw out in a hint for India. If Mr. Balfour was 
right, why these reforms? Why any attempt at political progress at all ?...... 
As for ‘ occupation, India and EKeypt are, of course, quite differently circum- 
stanced. Egypt is not an integral part of the Empire as India is, but 
some of the same problems confront it. Chief among these is the wise 
direction of the growth of nationalism. But Mr. Balfour would hardly dare 
to speak specifically of India in the same terms as he did of Egypt, while 
such a speech would certainly not receive the endorsement of the Indian 
Secretary of State.” 


*23. Inthe first of a series of articles on the political history of 
7 Turkey, the Mahrdtta sketches it up to the accession 
Reflections on the recent Of the deposed Sultan Abdul Hamid, and in the 


Revolution in Turkey. course of it says :—* It was for a time believed that 
Mahrdtta (13), 19th the Oriental people had no martial spirit power 
June. of organisation and national aspirations left to 


them, and their sole duty rested in being the 
filinniesive tools to carry out the behests of the powerful Westerners and to 
remain contented under their sway.......... But these speculations were 
goon proved to be mere imaginings of the aggressive spirit. The first blow 
to the crude notions- about. the capacity and powers of the Eastern nations 
‘is dealt by Japan, the land of the ‘Rising Sun.’.......... Another Asiatic 
eountry, China, has begun slowly to shake off the slumber of centuries and 
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is feeling her way to realise the responsibility of resisting the surging tidé 
of Europeanism over Asia. Upto now sha has made a fair record of progress 
and promises to be a leading power of the East in the near future. Not less 
remarkable is the inauguration of a democratic regime in the Ottoman Empire 
which had been groaning under the dead weight of despotic rule for years past. 
The metamorphosis in Turkey only proved to be the forerunner of the constitu- 
tional government in Persia which was introduced a few months later. The 
new 7egime in Turkey is an event of far-reaching significance, as disproving 
the European ideas about the unfitness of the Oriental for democratic 
institutions, and also as marking a new era in the evolution of the Islamic 
WE Miccccccsces Turkey seemed to be on the verge of ruin. But all of a sudden, 
a new life seemed to dawn in her, the best of her manhood awoke and 
stood resolved to make one last effort to exalt the mother country from the 
degraded condition she had been reduced to. The party of reform known as 
the ° Young Turks’ took upon itself this arduous task and carried it out 
successfully, by means of a bloodless revolution, in a manner which has 
gained the admiration of the civilised world.” ; 


"24. “The close parallel between Indian and Keyptian affairs, which 
| already existed in a remarkable degree, is further 
Comparison between accentuated by the recent developments in that 
the political condition of A frican protectorate. The conflict between the 
Egypt and India. aT | ' 
Mahrdtta (13), 19th aspirations of the people and the prestige of the de 
Tune. 3 jacto rulers has become perhaps more keen in Egypt 
than it isin India. On the part of the Keyptian 
people the objection to the occupation of Egypt has apparently served the 
same purpose of accentuating and clinching the demand for self-government 
as the assertion of the right to national independence has done to the same 
cause in India. But this earth is not for unmixed good, and in EKgypt,-as in 
India, the demand for national independence has been misunderstood; and 
consequently in both the countries while the claim for self-government is 
being conceded gradually, the rulers have taken up a position of theoretical 
non possumus and have begun repression as if their very existence in the 
countries of their rule was seriously threatened. In Egypt as in India 
political leaders have been wrongly held responsible for murders by fanatics ; 
and in both countries the Press law has been immensely strengthened in the 
hope that the absence of strong public criticism will be able to effectively put 
down and -crush the growing sentiment of nationalism. And to complete the 
parallel, the ‘Tory opposition has begun to lay at the doors of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment the same charges in respect of both countries, viz., of encouraging 
nationalism to grow by their policy of making concessions and reforms of 
administration. In one respect, however, Kgypt appears to be better situated 
than India. In Egypt the Legislative Council can sometimes effectively 
voice forth the feelings of the people, though Government has the power to 
set aside the will of the Council. In India our difficulties begin even with our 
Legislative Councils in which we have no popular majority and which, there- 
fore, are unable to record the decrees of popular opinion. ,This point of 
contrast between the circumstances of the Indian and the Egyptian people 
was recently emphasised when the Egyptian Legislative Council disallowed 
certain provisions of an unnecessarily drastic Press law against the wishes of 
the Government.” 


*295. ‘ Our first feeling on perusing the letter of the Government of India 


Comments on the circu- 
lar letter of the Govern- 
ment of India 7 duties of 
Government servants 
recently published by the 
Englishman. 

Indian Social Refor- 
mer (7), 19th June. . 


on the duty of officers in regard to political movements 
was one of doubt as to the appropriateness of the 
occasion chosen for publishing it. From end to end 
of the country, the sudden death of our late sovereign 
has evoked the deepest seatiments of grief and devo- 
tion. Sir George Clarke rightly gauged the situation 
when he said in his speech at the Bombay Town Hall 
meeting that there was a.lull in political controversy 
country. as.in England. Statesmanship should have 


in this atiliaed: this overwhelming. display of attach:nent aad loyalty rather te 
emphasis: tha,<leep-rooted aversion of the Indian people from methods of dis- 
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- @ifection ck Se daAicA 0 vertoee and tiresome analysis of the motives of 4 
all number of persons most of whom are now in jail. Whatever might 
ave been the reasons for writing this letter in the early part of March, its 
| blication at this time is: worse than inopportune.. A budding journalist may 
fe exensed if he felt disinclined to withhold from the public what ke con- 
sidered a smart piece of writing in order to save a situation, but a great 
Government should be above such petty literary vanity. The letter having 
been circulated among officials for whom it was primarily intended, it might 
very well have been left undisturbed on the office file, at any rate till a 
revival of the movement against which it is directed made its publication a 
matter of some relevancy. Then, again, the essence of good manners is the 
impression they leave of spontaneity. The expediency of proclaiming that 
henceforth if officials are more kind and courteous to Indian visitors, it is in 
obedience to orders from above, may well be doubted. ‘The letter is no doubt 
well-meant, and it contains much that is wise and useful. But its publication 
i does not seem essential to the ‘object in view, and indeed, seems rather 
¥ incompatible With it. Although the publication of the letter strikes us as 
|. being unnecessary, and its publication at this moment as exceedingly inop- 
portune, it is impossible to overlook the spirit of fairness and even generosity 
which has inspired the pronouncement. ‘It should always be borne in 
mind that the Government desire to prevent rather than to punish.’ This 
is but an echo of tho Viceroy’s fervent declaration at the opening of the 
reformed Legislative Council that he had longed to let bygones be bygones 
and to open a new chapter in the relations of Government with the people. 
Every suggestion in the letter is directed to this end of prevention rather 
than of punishment. The suggestions contained in the letter may be reduced 
to a few heads: the removal! of ignorance and misapprehension of the nature 
and consequence of British rule in India; the detachment of those who betray 
suspicious leanings from extremist or anarchical propaganda; the encouragement 
of Indian gentlemen i in exposing seditious agitation ; and the prompt dismissal 
of officials who are in secret sympathy with ‘disloyal movements. ‘l'he Govern- 
‘ment letter contains instructions under each of these heads. We wish it had 
gone @ little further and pointed out that the success of these or any other 
schemes of prevention must ultimately rest on the growth of the feeling 
among officials and Indian leaders that they are fellow-workers in the great 
: common interest of national safety and advancement. Sir Edward Baker’s 
| letter seems to contain a hint to this effect, but we should like to see it 
developed more fully. An official who devoted himself only to detecting and 
preventing sedition would not attain as much success as another who threw 
himself heart and soul in all the progressive and beneficent movements of 
the people and won their ccnfidence as a true friend and well-wisher. It is 
not so much by trying to persuade the seditious agitator of the error of his 
ways as by convincing the responsible and public-spirited members of the 
community of his abiding interest in their well-being and dignity and happi- 
i ness, that an official will attain most results in the work of prevention. How 
j many Officials know anything of what is being done in social or religious 
reform ? How many of them read an Indian newspaper, or attend an Indian 
meeting for literary or philanthropic purposes? Howcan the Indian be 
expected to volunteer his acquaintance to persons whose interest is limited 
to sedition and collection of revenue ? ” 


26. “The Circular of the Government of India reminds all officers that 
their duty to the State does not end when they have 

Indian Spectator (8), done the work for'which they are paid. As regards the 
18th June. existence of societies and individuals that directly or 
indirectly spread sedition, many an officer may have 

heard more about them than the Government of India. Such officers, 
however, may not have realised the consequences and the trend of. the senti- 
ments that are uttered around them. They are reminded that people who 
do not advocate the immediate use of violence and who even profess to 
abhor it need not be necessarily the friexds of the Bricish Government, 
A fear of law may be the beginning of wisdom, but it is not innocence, 
In introducing the Press Bill Sir Herbert Risley instanced . a number of 
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statements-made in the press which, he seems to have thought, would 
bring a newspaper within the orbit of the law that he was devising. Both 
in the press and in Parliament the happiness of the selection made by 
him of seditious sentiments has been questioned, and the Government 
may well doubt the possibility of arresting the growing popularity of mis- 
chievous sentiments by merely exercising the statutory powers it possesses, 
great as these may be. All fallacious statements and all allegations that 
tend to create ill-will against Europeans are not necessarily seditious. 
They may be met by remonstrance, as the Government of India suggests or 

they may be corrected. But they may elude the grasp of the law. Men are 

not made moral merely by the magistracy and the police. The task with 

which the Government has charged its officers is much more difficult than 

the function discharged by the police and the magistracy. To convinee is 

more difficult than to convict, and persuasion requires higher ability and 

deeper study than prosecution. There is no doubt, as we have frequently 

said in these columns, that the ‘drain ’ theory has worked incalculable 

mischief. Yetit may be doubted whether the Government would have as 

openly condemned that theory as it has done in the circular letter if the 

murderer of Sir Curzon Wyllie had not mentioned his staunch belief in that 

theory as one of the reasons of his hatred of Europeans. What the 

Government now expects from its officers is that they should know and 

should be able to estimate the effect of an allegation on the public mind, and 

that they should be able to disprove by argument, and not merely discourage 

by threats, all political theories which may savour of sedition by bringing the 

Government and the ruling classes into hatred or contempt....... Do the officers 

know how the Government of India would refute the drain theory ?......... 

Are they all clever enough to hold theirown ina debate on that question 

with the acute Indian intellects that have in the past preached that theory ? 

School-masters and professors are required to teach the correct kind of politics 

to the young men under their charge. Butwho is to teach the school-masters 

and professors the right view of things? The Government of India’s circular 

letter will correct the impression that all vublic servants are expected to keep 

studiously aloof from all political discussions, and that the Govetnment trusts 

only to the Penal Code and other criminal laws to arrest the course of 

sedition in the land. This impression is not altogether unfounded. It was 

perhaps confirmed in many minds, rather than dispelled, by the action of the 

Secretary of State in excluding the Kast India Association from an organisation 

to take care of Indian students in England.......... Thus, rightly or wrongly, 

the Government is credited with the belief that it is inexpedient to allow 

its officers to associate themselves or to show their sympathy with any 

school of controversial politics. Itis clear from the Government of India’s 

Circular that, while it may not be prepared to approve of officials taking 

sides in controversies carried on by others, it does not desire them to remain 

indifferent to the talk around them and to the kind of politics that is gaining 

the public ear in the land. If, then, responsible officers are to watch the state 

and progress of public opinion onany question, andto interfere and guide it 

whenever the public interest requires their interposition and help, do they not 
themselves require guidance from the central Government? Otherwise, 

Government may be credited with the individual opinions of its represen- 
tatives, and these may be varied and contradictory, even if always wise. 

We notics that the Government recognises the desirability of drawing up 
simple instructions for the guidance of young officers ‘as to the treatment 

of Indian gentlemen and the manner of receiving, addressing and terminating 

interviews. ‘The Government has not overrated the importance of courtesy 
in the dealings of European officers with Indian gentlemen. But if instruc- 
tions are necessary in a comparatively simple matter like that—a matter 
more difficult in the practice than in the understanding—are no instructions 
necessary to advise them on the Government's attitude towards particular 
political doctrines or administrative measures? Such instructions, if 
intended in the first instance for officers, may also be useful to the public 
generally.” | | 
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y letter which the.Government of India have addressed 
aie iter 6 to Local Governments regarding the present political 
i a aeelag (toy, situation in this country may be taken to embody 
— .- | seavune j} =. the legacy of administrative policy which Lord 
Bee RAR - Minto wishes to leave to his successor in office, 
before His Sebeliteny finally leaves these shores. The legacy is a strange 
blend of good and evil, of conciliation and concession, and distrust and 
repression. It has not been all of Lord Minto’s own making. He came into 
Bae. a portion of it—that portion which is mainly evil—as a legacy left to him by 
— his immediate predecessor in office—Lord Curzon........... He may not have 
aaa ‘been wholly successful in his endeavours to neutralise this evil....... But 
every reasonable man must admit that His Excellency did try his best to 
temper the evil results of the Curzonian regime and that he has met with a 
large measure of success in his endeavours to pacify the unrest.......... We 
have said above that Sir Charles Hardinge will not have quite a bed of 
roses left to him by Lord Minto. Sir Charles has sufficient states- 
manship in him of the right sort; he can yet succeed in bringing 
about that peace and contentment ‘which Lord Minto has been trying to 
achieve so long, with but partial success. Peace, Lord Minto has undoubt- 
edly succeeded in establishing, but even His Excellency himself will be far 
from denying that it is peace not quite of the right sort. Itis peace without 
contentment, peace of the cowed down and the sullen. ‘he recent reforms 
in the administration have no doubt tended to bring about contentment 
in the minds of the people, but the harsh restrictions of the recent legislative 
measures, together with the glaring drawbacks of the Reform scheme itself, 
have prevented the fruition of the hopes of the constitutionalists among us 
who looked for the advent of peace hand in hand with contentment in 
India. It lies in the hands of Lord Minto’s successor to achieve this 
consummation devoutly wished for. It will not do for him to simply follow 
on the lines chalked out by Lord Minto in his letter. The situation in India 
is rapidly improving in a way which, perhaps, Lord Minto is not fully aware 
of, occupied as His Excellency’s mind must be with the experiences of the 
last two or three years.” 


: 28. ‘In the official correspondence recently published anent sedition 
1 in India, Government have expressed their views 
4 Jém-e-Jamshed (35), With a precision and lucidity which would not 
17th June, Eng. cols. fail to command public approval.......... We 
. are not quite sure, however, if when one sets 

himself to peruse the correspondence and. examines the views Govern- 
ment express as to the cause of the mischief and the remedy which 
must be applied to counteract it, one will be found to agree with them. For 
instance, we find Government to be of opinion that there undoubtedly exists a 
spirit of disaffection towards them in many parts of the country, that it is 
confined, with a few exceptions, to the literate middle class, and that it is 
not expressive of revolt against excessive taxation or, operative laws, but may 
i have some slight economic basis—in the main an intellectual sentiment not 
founded on any material grievances. When we turn from this diagnosis of the 
case to look into the remedies they prescribe, we find them inveighing, as it 
has become the fashion to do, against the school-master, the platform. orator 
and the newspaper scribe. Mischievous views and doctrines, we are told, are 
E in the air, which feed the flames of the seditious spirit and pervert. the 
i. ignorant and the unsophisticated ; and as an instance of this we are reminded 
of the ‘crude theory’ that India is drained of her wealth by her connection 
with Great Britain: And for doing the needful in this direction they 
opine that on district officers will fall “the main labour and task of checking 
disloyalty........... But is it not likely that Government are still floundering 
in the dark as to the real cause of disaffection in the country? Is it not 
likely that the conduct cf the individual unofficial European towards ‘the 
“Indian,-the arrogance, high-handedness and, at times, even oppression: in 
. individual cases are more responsible for the unhappy state of things than 
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the conduct of the official. class of Englishmen and the ‘crude theories’ : 
which Indian politicians and publicists constantly dangle before the. 
people? We have often asserted before, and we shall not hesitate to say - 
again, that for the present unfortunate state. of things Government must 
probe deeper and wider than their surmises and prejudices lead them to do. 
The absence of swardjya, the ‘ drain’, and the rest are not the grievances of | 
the masses or even of the classes. They care little as to who governs them 
as long as they are well governed. High politics do not interest them. 
They really understand little and care less for the why and the wherefore ° 
of Government measures. All they ask for is kind and sympathetic | 
treatment; and the question is whether they get this.......... Is it not 

likely that the wide-spread disaffection and hatred of Government 

in Bengal has been due to the persistent ill-treatment of the natives by 

Kuropeans—the veriest riff-raff with a white skin—for over a generation ? 

To ascribe it to the machinations of the newspaper scribe and the platform 

orator is to credit them with an influence which they never possessed. The 

conceit, arrogance, high-handedness and worse of the Kast Indian population, 

the sneer, the contempt with which the higher class of HKuropeans have 

consistently treated the better class of Indians, the ill-treatment meted out 

by the European foreigner, trader, shopkeeper, mechanic, have contributed 

to make Government undeservedly odious with the Indians and until the 

individual European has changed his attitude towards Indians and learnt to 

behave himself the present deplorable state of affairs will not disappear. 

What will the enlarged Councils and the opening of the high posts in the 

Government service avail as long this individual grievance continues ?......... 

It has always struck us that far too great an importance has been attached | 
to political reforms and concessions by Government as a means of preventing 
the growth of disaffection in the land and that too little attention has been 
paid to the real evil gnawing at the root of British popularity in India.”’ 


*29. “The Government of India has issued a circular to all the 
Provincial Governments on the subject of the present 
Kaiser-i-Hind (36), political situation in this country and the duties of 
1Sth June, Eng. cols. Officials in checking sedition. Throughout the 
circular, we are glad to find a spirit of conciliation 
and a desire to check unrest and the spread of sedition. In the interest of 
peace, which is required in the progress of évery community, in their arts and 
industry, it is incumbent upon every one to put down this spirit of unrest and 
disaffection. ‘The duty which is now officially enjoined on all touring officers 
of Government is to make it a point of seeing all men of local influence at the 
places they visit. It is one which we greatly welcome. There must be 
harmony between the officers of Government and the people for whom they 
work. ‘The need of cultivating better social relations with the people is as 
imperative now, as it was before.” 


30. ‘The letter addressed by the Secretary to the Government of India 

in the Home Department to the Chief Secretary to. 

Sind Gazette (21), 17th the Government of Bengal is a most interesting 
June. document. It treats of the duty of officers of Gov- 
ernment in dealing with sedition, under whatever 

form it inay be met with, and is noticeable in that it inculcates on all officers: 
of Government, European or Indian, the duty of actively endeavouring to- 
prevent the spread of sedition or the ideas which may lead to sedition in this’ 
QORDEEV ssovccecce In our opinion it is almost entirely to the educational: 
department that the Government must look for assistance in this matter.: 
For it is the officers of this department who mould the minds’ of the 
young. ‘The officers in other departments have to deal with those whose: 
opinions are already formed and who will listen politely, but whose views: 
will be but little. modified by any arguments: which can ba brought to bear 
won | them. ape from education what is 3- Wanted } is that Government should: 
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the mot effective form of persuasion. And Government have apparently 


while to be loyal. Except with the very young self-interest is 


! this, for one of the most important sections of the letter is that 

valing with possible sedition among the rank of public servants themselves. 
In this it is stated that public servants against whom there is good ground for 
suspicion must be warned that there will be no hesitation in removing them 
from their appointments if they do not alter their conduct and that their 
responsibility does not end with themselves but extends to their sons and to 
those relatives over whom they have influence. Such a provision, if really 
carried out, is likely to have very far reaching effects and to be more useful in 
stemming the spread of disaffection than any amount of argument. ‘The 
letter very rightly enjoins on officials the importance of courtesy and considera- 
tion to persons with whom they may come in contact. ‘he warning appears 
to be more particularly addressed to young Europeans, but it is one which in 
many instances is badly needed by Indian officials. ‘lhe tone of Indian 
officials to members of the non-official public is often of a nature to make the 
blood of the indifferent bystander boil, much more that of the individual who 
is addressed. Many Indians will bear us out in the statement that they 


receive far more courtesy from European officials than from their own 
compatriots.” 


31. Although we may not accept all the reasons advanced by the 
Government of India in support of the various 

Bombay Samdchdr (67), suggestions made by them in their letter of March 
he et Wiech tac last to the Government of Bengal as published by 
ely “ee Goftdr (an) the Englishman, we should regard these suggestions 
19th June. ’ as useful and on the whole advantageous. It is 
distressing to read in the letter that Government 

suspect the literate middle class of sedition, and that of this class those 
who have been led to resort to violent means are students attending 
schools and colleges. These two statements are distressing and deplor- 


able and in’the form in which they have been made hardly acceptable ; 


with due deference to Government’s source of information we find much 
exaggeration in this matter as in many others. There is only a handful 
of youths with diseased brains of whom the letter speaks, and consequently 
we tbink Government have made undue haste in associating the entire 
student world with them. Unfortunately this is not a subject which could be 
conveniently discussed further. Suffice it to say that no class of people have 
been more ready in correcting misconceptions and in dispelling the dark cloud 
of ignorance than the literate middle class which has come in for a good deal 
of abuse at the hands of the authorities. From the remedies the Government 
of India have suggested to Provincial Administrations for the suppression of 
sedition it seems that objection has been taken to the study of the history of 
Western nations and political economy, and the system of instruction has 
been found fault with. Government may be right to a certain extent in 
supposing that what is fit for a Western nation is not fit for Indians in all 
cases. But at the same time it is true that there are certain fixed principles 
which differ only in their method of application to various circumstances. 
Ae regards the study of history the British connection with India renders it 
inevitable for the Indians to study English history and the science of 
economics as it has advanced in England. A discontinuance of the study of 
these subjects is likely to be injurious both to the rulers and the ruled. It is 
a welcome suggestion that the officials instead of remaining confined to their 
desks should freely mix with the people and endeavour to remove any mis- 
apprehensions they may have come to entertain. This has been regarded in 
some quarters as augmenting the officials’ responsibility, but it is forgotten 
that their ignorance of the feelings and aspirations of the people has led to 
many @ grave mistake. If care is taken to act upon this suggestion, we are 
sure the British rule would be welcomed without any reserve. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed writes:—If all the firmans contained in this circular letter were 
steadfastly adhered to and carried out by every Provincial Administration 
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there would soon be a millennium in this unfortunate land. But such a day. 
is far distant. None would raise a breath of opposition against Lord Minto’s 
noble objects and intentions, but the question is how far Anglo-Indian officials 
would be prepared to execute his intentions. It has been a long-standing 
complaint of ours that our true affection and loyalty have failed to evoke an 
adequate response from the official class. Tho opening sentences of the 
letter truly reflect the mind of many a thoughtful Government officer, but we 
doubt if all that has been said on the subject of misrepresentation prevailing 

among the people is true. For instance, the drain theory is not an innovation 

of yesterday, and we emphatically declare that Government are mistaken in 

believing that any discussion of the theory encourages the spirit of sedition. 

Much has indeed been said and written on tha subject, but if is an awkward 
supposition which connects such discussion with the political awakening in the 

country. We cannot comprehend how officials would be able to remove these 

economic impressions from the popular mind. If they had not considered it 

undignified to mix freely with the people, there would hardly have been heard 

any complaint to-day. In a subsequent issue the paper observes :—In 
opening the Reformed Council Lord Minto had specifically declared that the 

situation in the country had undergone a clear change. It is hardly two 

months after that that the above circular has emanated from the Government 
of India. ‘This causes a good deal of misgiving about the real situation in 
the country, and it is impossible to form any ideas on the basis of these two 
widely divergent declarations. We postpone further consideration of the 
subject to a subsequent issue. The dst Goftdr is anxious to see what 
steps Government will take against the Hnglishman for publishing an 
official secret. | 


382. We commend to the attention of Government officials some of the 
suggestions by the Indian Government to the pro- 
Mumbai Vaibhav (137), Vincial administrations for checking the spread of sedi- 
14th June. tion by according sympathetic treatment to Indians 
and by freely mixing with them. If officials do not 
implicitly rely on Police reports, they will find that many of the funds and 
institutions now under suspicion exist for public and charitable purposes. 
Government seem to have erred in thinking that all those that profess 
extremist views have the subversion of the British rule as their goal. It 
is gratifying to note that Government have not termed legitimate aspirations 
fora share in the administration as sedition, but they have not clearly 
stated which kind of boycott is disagreeable to them; evidently it is the 
commercial boycott carried on for political purposes that Government .have 
set their face against. Those who want to promote swadeshi should be careful 
not to give offence to the authorities by making use of the objectionable word. 
Many loyal Indians subscribe to the drain theory and reasonable and con- 
vincing proofs alone would be able to convert them from their settled 
convictions. Much of the discontent on this score would vanish if Government 
adopted measures for advancing the agricultural and commercial prosperity 
of the country. lt would be nothing short of cruelty to punish a Government 
servant if a relative of his is found to entertain disloyal sentiments and we 
hope Government will think fit to modify their attitude in this respect. 


83. The Government of India having taken for granted that India has 
been affected by the disease of sedition, have taken 

Comments on the to remedying it by destroying its so-called germs, 
prohibition of Mr. Mac- yz. books, etc., with the help of measures like the 


karness’ pamphlet on the 
TRE Bt Press Act of 1910. It is still to be seen how far 


heats the remedy devised by them proves successful, 
Mi. en 0 Mean while they have been busy finding out the germs 
| of sedition in every Indian language, nay even in 
their own, and with a view to preventing their spread among the people, have 
prohibited the publication of a number of books. Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet 


on the methods of the Indian Police in the twentieth century has now been 
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pps a omer humber. The pamphlet in question is merely a reproduction | 


jevetal articles contributed to the National Review by Mr. Mackarness. 


3esides laying down in it the facts of several cases such as the Midnapore 

mb Case and the: Gulab Banu Case, Mr. Mackarness has not put in it a 
word of his own by way of criticism. And yet this pamphlet which does nothing 
beyond laying before the public a collection of certain facts registered in the ~ 
official records has been deemed objectionable by Government. When a 
book containing bare official facts, and published by a member of the British 
Parliament, has beén thus considered objectionable by Government, the public 
is altogether at a loss to make outiwhat is and what is not objectionable under 
section 124A, Indian Penal Code, and the new Press Act. Mr. Mackarness 
is an Englishman, and naturally he is the least likely person to wish for the 
destruction of the British Rule in India. ‘The fact that his book has been 
deemed: objectionable by Government is sufficient to prove the grave and 


delicate position in which the Indian ,Press has been put by the new Press 
Act. 


*34. The Mahrdtia publishes the opinions of Mr. Mackarness on the 
prohibition of his book in India, as published by the 


Mr. Mackarness’ views Morning Leader, among which occurs the follow- 


on the prohibition of his 


ae ea ao ing :—“ Prosecutions, it must be remembered, have 
Mahrdtta (18) 194},  2lready been set on foot against Indian papers for 
June. such things as printing extracts from Seeley’s 


Expansion of England, Mr. Bryan’s pamphlet about 
India, and for articles laughing at people taking titles, and criticising the 
system of education in Egypt. Whensuch things as these are regarded as 
seditious it is perhaps not strange that to expose torture by the Police is also 
so regarded. India is the only part of the British Hmpire where such things 
as the torture of untried prisoners would be tolerated fora moment. Itisa 
crying scandal to British administration, and all the more that the Executive 
relies upon the secret information of these very Police to carry out such 
arbitrary acts as the deportation and imprisonment of British subjects never 
charged with any offence at all ’.” 


$9. In continuing its article reported at paragraph 14 of the last 

. , Weekly Report, the Shakti writes:—The antipathy 

Pies gay on China's of China against foreigners is reflected in the 
Shakti (1) ilth June, Chinese Press. The papers, which are day by day 

. increasing in number and circulation as a result of 
the country’s awakening, are writing insolently against foreigners. They 
declare that they would have been happy had they not come into con- 
tact with the foreigners and thatthe only way of bettering their wretched 
condition is to rid the country of them. ‘This feeling is very keen 
in the provinces. Thus in one province, it has been enacted that 
@ document conveying property would be valid only if it contained a stipu- 
lation against the buyer se!ling or renting it toforeigners. In another 
province thoy have started-a railway unaided by foreign capital. In order 
to get the shares for this railway taken up and to awaken the nation by disse- 
minating the national spirit, monster public meetings are being held all 
over the country, where the speakers make strong attacks on foreigners. Now, 
who are the leaders of this movement ? As usual, they are the much abused 
and much suffering and self-sacrificing students. For some years past, a 
large number of students have been going abroad to learn various arts, and 
now that they have returned, they are eager to introduce new institutions 
and systems of Government which have raised thé countries in which they 
studied to their present high position. Every Chinese student feels that 
every citizen should know how to use his sword and should be ready to use 
it for his country. Thousands of them lecture the public, exciting the people 
against foreigners, urging on parents the necessity of sending their children 
abroad to receive political and military training. They follow up their words 
by action and themselves take military training. A sehool at Nanking asked 
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for and obtained permission from Government to equip its students with arms, 
Surely when these students come of ‘age, China will be changed and the 
‘ Yellow Peril’ will become a reality. Of course, we have nothing to rejoice 
for in this new peril, .On the contrary, we have to fear China much 
more than Europe. If some day Europe were to be embroiled in a great 
war and England were to get involved in it, there would be a very grave peril 
for India emasculated as it is by the Arms’ Act. Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 
has drawn attention to the ‘ Yellow Peril’ in an English journal and has 
suggested that the 33 crores of Indians should be armed to meet the 38 crores 
of Chinese. Will Government, he has asked, have the courage to adopt this 
suggestion ? | 


*36. ‘“ The Calcutta Indian Merchants’ Bureau and Chamber have been 
protesting against the new duties which Japan has 
proposed on Indian goods, and have suggested that 
The Japanese tariff and the Government of India should retort with an 
—— trade. export duty on raw cotton and jute. Various 
arst (89), 19th June, J , : 
Eng. cols..  Mahrdtta %*#panese merchants in India have tried to explain 
(13), 19th June. away the tariff, but have not done it to the satis- 
faction of the complainants. It would be an obvious 
blunder, however, to penalise our export cotton trade. 
A more obvious remedy would be to tax Japanese manufactured goods on 
their entry into India. Very little of the Indian cotton exported to Japan 
comes back in the shape of yarn or cloth, but there is a growing trade in 
knitted goods. ‘These knitted goods are a comparatively new thing in Indian 
use; it would not handicap the habits of generations if the Indians were 
deprived of them. They form, however, a growing trade and one that might 
well be carried on in India itself. The knitting machine is a small contrivance 
and within the means of any but the poorest, and there is no reason why the 
trade should not flourish as well in India as in Japan. If the Government of 
India are to go in for experiments in retaliation, here is a suitable item for 
them to start with. Manchester would not mind in the least.” [The 
Mahrdtta writes in a similar strain and approves of the recommendations 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bureau of Bombay.| 


*37. ‘‘ The Morley reforms have not been of the nature of one of those 
} crises which determine the limits of power; the 
Suggestion for  & proposals to form Councils of Princes have, indeed, 
Anca Court for Indian yather tended to define the separateness of the 
"Dead (39), 19th June princes from the Government, since they invited 
Eng. cols. — ’ the comment that a ruling prince has plenty to do 
within his own territories without assisting in the 
government of British India. The recent suggestion that India should be 
represented in the House of Lords in the persons of some of her princes will, 
however, if it is carried into effect, help to define their position better. ‘The 
most important change which membership of the House of Lords might 
confer on Indian princes would be access to a Court for trial. The Sovereign 
princes of India, however, though representing in a somewhat similar manner 
the aristocracy of an empire, are on an altogether different legal plane from 
the peers in Engiand. ‘They are not amenable to the ordinary Courts of 
justice. They are practically as safe from the criminal Courts as they are 
from the civil, but with the very equivocal alternative of being at the 
mercy of a Resident or Agent. ‘There is no sort of Court to try any charge of 
maladministration or other wrong-doing ; a Raja is undoubtedly given an 
opportunity of explaining himself, but he is at a distinct disadvantage, 
surrounded as he is with men whose self-interest is their only guide and who 
are ready to employ tactics which it is beneath the dignity of an honourable 
man to encounter.......... To say that a Raja is at the mercy of his Resident 
may perhaps be taken exception to, but for. all practical purposes, whether 
the final decision in the case comes from Governor, Viceroy or Secretary _ of 
State, and whether the penalty inflicted is a prohibition to visit Europe 
or goes the extreme length .of deposition, that is what it amounts to, and. that 
is all it can amount to if it is to be understood that a man may he subject to 
penalties but not to a Court.......... Dr, Thomas Batty, in an essay .on..thig 
con 342—8 : peor 
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‘tn Bast and West, has contrasted this with the royal Courts of 
medieval Furope; where it was understood that a tributary prince, even 
— he sometimes claimed the right to wage war upon his suzerain, 
0 be tried except by peers. Some such arrangement is necessary 
not for the benefit of delinquent Rajas, who, no doubt, are dealt with 
leniently enough under the present system (or want of system), but for thé 
dignity of Indian sovereignty.......... The existence of a-;Court would set 
Indian sovereignty on a firmer and a more dignified basis and would give it a 
solidarity containing immense potentialities for progress.” 


38. “ The intelligerce received from Lucknow about the serious rioting 

in the Fattegarh Central Jail puts us in mind of the 

_ state of affairs generally prevailing in some of the 

Comments on the Fatte- important Government jails in Northern and Western 

garh (the United Provin- [ndia. One has not yet completely shaken off the 

= jail = hed (88) bad impression created by the scandalous mis- 

18th . Sean, Tae nil “> management and shameful lack of official super- 

: of eee vision recently discovered in the Alipore jail at Cal- 

cutta.. We have notthe least idea of suggesting that 

the jail Superintendent, Colonel Jennings, was in any way hasty or injudicious 

in acting up to the emergency when he ordered the guard to fire at the rioters. 

But what we emphatically want to point out is this important fact—which, 

we hope, will not be lost sight of by Government—that the whole number of 

prisoners aggregating to about four hundred should have been driven to such 

desporation that they should one and all lose their equanimity, and 

jointly attack the Superintendent in charge, knowing full well how futile and 

risky their attempt might prove. We think this affair needs a _ close 

looking into, and we trust some intelligent and authoritative version of this 
inexplicable episode will be forthcoming.” 


39. The Mahrattas had made a name for themselves for bravery at 
the time of the coronation of Shivaji two hundred 
Suggestion for the cele- and thirty years ago. Shivaji is one of those 
bration of the anniversary §ivinely inspired beings that have raised their 
of Shivaji’s coronation. ' 
Bhdla (109), 11th June. countrymen from bondage and degradation, and the 
mighty task he accomplished places him on a higher 
pedestal than that of Garibaldi or Washington. The object of Shivaji in 
taking arms against the Muhammadans was the preservation of the 
Hindu religion and the chastity of his countrywomen. The memory of the 
mighty difficulties that Shivaji overcame in order to achieve his goal should 
inspire his countrymen to extricate themselves from the slough of despond 
into which they have fallen at present. He whose heart does not dance 
with joy at the mention of the name of Shivaji must be dead to all feelings. 
Shivaji is the embodiment of patriotism, administrative abilities and religious 
zeal and those who think that we are lacking in tkose qualities may study 
his life with advantage. The Americans celebrate the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence with great éclat, and we should be but doing our 
duty to ourselves by celebrating ‘the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation with 
all the pomp and ceremony it deserves. Biographies of Shivaji and Ramdas 
should be distributed broadcast and their portraits should be found in every 
Mahratta’s home and a beginning should be made though on a small scale to 
include the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation in the religious festivals 
throughout Maharashtra. — 


*40. Now that Government have decided to investigate the question 

of high prices in India, we would like to make 

age sere § on the pre- suggestions to the officer conducting it. The 
— high prices i statistics published by the Department of Com- 
os merce and Industry show that the import of sugar 
ae om, has doubled itself within the last year, while the 
prices have also gone up. This is difficult to under- 

‘stand and the investigating officer should mimutely examine the matter. 
This may-be explained on the stpposition that the foreign sugar mannu- 
facturers are trying to: crash the indigenous sugar industry. An important 
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point to be considered in this connection is whether the recent duties on silver 
huve anything to do with the prevalent high price of sugar. The question of 
the high prices of food-stuffs should also be-convidered. Their export is yearly 
incréasing and is, we believe, responsible for the high prices. We would be in 
& position to know where the shoe pinches if Government would supply us with 
a tabular statement showing the increase in population, out-turn of crop and 
the export respectively. The third important question is that of the export 
of manure, which is also increasing every year. Government are trying to 
impress upon the agriculturists the advantages of good manure; but how are 
they to profit by this advice when the manure is being exported in such large 
quantities? Government can, if they like, check it by imposing a duty on it. 


41. We had least expected that Sir George Clarke would ever take up 
the cudgels in defence of the Government’s exodus 
Comments on His Excel- tothe hills. There can be no objection to the heads 
lency the Governors of administrations occasionally moving to the hills 
er eee for a change, but at the same time if they take in 
atoltinin their train several departments of the Secretariat and 
Gujardti (31), 12th give a merry time of 16 to their employés their action 
June. could hardly be defended. If, as is declared by His 
: Excellency, change of surroundings proves beneficial 
to the authorities themselves and that is a gain to the public, no one could be 
more glad than ourselves. Butis such the case? Were the Official Secrets Act 
and the Indian Universities Act, passed by Lord Curzon at Simla, the outcome 
of such beneficial influences? Are the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act 
and other repressive measures, also passed at Simla, to be taken as samples 
of the advantage accruirg to the Indians from the authorities? To us at any 
rate it is highly surprising that something good ever results to the people 
through the change the officials enjoy on the hills. Granting, however, that 
the change is beneficial, why are District Magistrates, District Judges and a 
host of other district officials denied the privilege of moving with the Govern- 
ment? If whatis declared by His Excellency is true, why do not Govern- 
ment of other countries copy the Government in India with a view to making 
their administrations more beneficial to the people ? As further declared by 
His Excellency, the direct communion with nature tends to nullify the effects 
of bureaucratic influences. We are, however, inclined to think that instead 
of communion with nature a free contact with the leaders of the people would 
cure the minds of officials of these harmful tendencies. A continued stay at 
the capital is, therefore, the best panacea for many of the popular ills. 


42. The Notification of the Government of India declaring the Samarth 
Vidyalaya unlawful will not come as a surprise to 
Comments on the India those who have been watching its movements. It 
Government Notification was originally started with the avowed object of 
ou the at ar imparting education through the Vernacular, but it 
Pid (ry A an amen soon degenerated into a political institution having 
Pragati (143), 15th for its object the subversion of the British rule in 
June. India. The prohibition of such a dangerous institu- 
; tion will certainly be welcomed in the interests of 
the rising generation. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—People will naturally be 
curious to know the reasons that led Government to take such a serious step 
against the Samarth Vidyalaya and we are sure they will be convinced of the 
justice of the step taken by Government when they get an insight into its 
working. The Vidyalaya threw its doors open to students expelled from 
Government schools for taking part in politics and taught them to recite 
songs exhorting people to break the chains of bondage in which they lived. 
The Indian feudatories who helped the British Government were in these ways 
stigmatised as traitors to the motherland. Verses depicting the alleged 
degraded condition of India under the British rule were also taught in the 
school. The students were subjected to Spartan discipline in a way that 
told upon their health. Once, one of the students having picked up what 
appeared to be a gun and brought it to the school, he got praises all round. 
But it was afterwards. found, to his discomfiture, that it was & tere 
iron pipe !] sagt Ses 7 : aes 
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. 48, -'TheBakdsur (a mythical cannibal monster) of repression Has claimed 
5 4 eyes ©) 4p ethe Samarth Vidydlaya as his victim. Upto now, 


+ ionand 120, 14th no educational, institution had been declared to be 
. Jane; Prakdsh (144),15th an unlawful association. The prospectuses issued by 
Jum © the conductors of the Samarth Vidydlaya from time 


ee mn to time do not support the contention of Gov- 
ernment that it was a menace to the peace and order of the country. The 
funds of the institution amount to nearly a lakh. Among its supporters may 
be found men of al] castes and creeds. It would be silly or selfish to suppose 
that all these men were tired of lawful administration and had begun to resist 
it through the Samarth Vidyalaya. No teacher or student of. the institution 
has been prosecuted for disturbing the peace of the country. The Police had 
paid many surprise visits to the institution and searched it, but nothing 
incriminating was found. Every one was quite welcome to inspect the school. 
The students of the institution were admired wherever they went for their 
discipline and respectful behaviour. The people of Maharashtra will feel 
deeply indignant to see that such an institution is termed the enemy of peace 
and order. Government may have other sources of information, but they 
should know that secret information is often false and malicious or at least 
one-sided and delusive. They should have asked for an explanation from 
the managers of the Samarth Vidyalaya. As far as we know Government 
did not suggest any reforms in the curriculum of the school. Mr. Oke, the 
manager of the school, saw His Excellency on the subject and tried his best 
to remove his prejudices about the school. But Government did not inform 
him whether they were satisfied with his explanation or not. If they did 
not like to treat the school with courtesy, they should have asked the 
manager to introduce any reforms they liked in the school before punishing 
it. Even in a court-martial, the accused is allowed to defend himself. But 
Government have out-Heroded even military justice in enforcing the provi- 
sions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. We regret the sudden closure 
of the school because a new and desirable educational experiment was being 
carried on therein. From a national point of view, education imparted in 
the school was more complete than that given elsewhere. Maharashtra 
considered the experiment not only worthy of consideration but liked it 
asis testified by the enormous amount subscribed within three years for its 
maintenance. Government may not have liked certain books or lessons 
taught in the school. But we do not think that it forms a sufficient ground 
for destroying it altogether by one blow. It is better for educational 
institutions not to concern themselves with politics, as far as possible. The 
managers of the school may have strayed from this rule of conduct in the 
beginning. But the managers as well as the students had kept themselves 
aloof from politics altogether during the last year. If the books taught in 
the school were undesirable, they should have been forfeited to Government. 
If the education imparted was really unlawful, Government could have 
prosecuted criminally the managers of the school. It is high-handed to close 
the’ school without making any definite charge and without calling for any 
explanation. It is natural for Government to suspect a little an independent 
educational institution. But Government should have allowed the managers 
of the school to make a compromise. Wecannot but say that what Govern- 
ment have done is extremely unjust. [The Prakdsh writes in-a similar 
strain. | | | 


44, We are extremely as ¥: the oat issued by Government 
7 coe declaring the Samart idyalaya unlawful. The 
gee ting J 13 Vidyalaya was a purely educational institution 
: Tune never dabbling in politics and we fail to understand 
: how it has incurred the wrath of Government. 
-Nearly -a lakh of rupees subscribed to the institution . will be lost and 
its two hundred students thrown adrift withouf any immediate prospect 
of carrying ‘on their studies. We hope Government will be liberal enough 
to allow the students of. the Samarth Vidyalaya to. be admitted ‘into 
recognised .schools if they seek admission to them within a certain 
date. [The Sudhdrak writes:—We had never heard that the Samarth 
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Vidyalaya had been established to disturb the public peacg, As, however, 
Government has not published what evidence it- possesses in the matter, we 
are unable to make any further comments on the action taken by Govern- 
ment. At the same time we cannot but express our opinion that had the 
conductors of the institution taken the samme precautions as those taken by 
the Calcutta National School for disarming official suspicion the present 
disaster would not have taken place. We-may point out here that those who 
have honestly given pecuniary assistance to the Vidyalaya and have sacri- 
ficed their personal interests to serve on its teaching staff will not be satis- 
fied as to the character of the institution by the short notification of Govern- 
ment. Ifthe Samarth Vidyalaya was really an educational institution, the 
conductors are in duty bound to convince Government of the fact and not 
to sit silent over the matter. | 


45. The Resolution recently issued by Government on the adminis- 
tration of the Press Act makes it clear that the 

Comments on the Re- Honourable Mr. Gokhale had not clearly understood 
solution of the Bombay the intentions of Government when he reluctantly 
ccna’ Gates tae gave his consent to it. It is left to the Magis- 
ie ak trates’ discretion to dispense with the security, and 
Bhdla (109), 11th June. the direction in which the wind blows clearly shows 
that only the Moderate papers will profit by it and 

that no indulgence will be shown to the Extremist Press. ‘Out of evil 
cometh good’ sayeth a proverb and by the extinction of the Extremist papers 
Government will be able to find out the real cause of the unrest and devise 
means to allay the existing discontent. ‘here will be no more press pro- 
secutions and the energies of the Extremists will be employed in more 
profitable channels than editing newspapers. ‘The Moderate papers will 
derive some pecuniary benefit as they will have the monopoly as news agents. 


46. The Resolution of the Bombay Government about taking securities 
under the new Press Act states that Magistrates 
Jagad Vritt (126), 12th 1 exercising the discretion vested in them should 
June. consider all the circumstances in each case and the 
character and the antecedents of the persons in 
whose names new declarations are made. Though this proviso has given 
umbrage to some of our contemporaries, we think Government has been wise 
in laying it down. For, under it, the Magistrates will be ‘able to prevent 
Extremist journalists, who have been thrown out of work owing to their own 
mischievous writings by the operation of the new Press Act, from again 
entering the editorial arena. 


47. Government warned Mr. Shivram Malhadev Paranjpe that it was 
an offence to own a press, without any declaration, 
Comments on the per- afew daysago. Mr. Pardnjpe wrote to the Magis- 
mission granted to Shiv- trate and complained that he was asked to furnish 
ram wept Kal or © securities if he presented a declaration as printer 
senae gyn vsth. nd that he was not allowed even to sell the press 
out security. at leisure. In the meantime, Government issued a 
Kesari (131), 18th June. Circular instructing the Magistrate not to demand 
securitiesfrom old presses as far as practicable. Last 
week, Mr. Paranjpe has been allowed to conduct his old press under a new 
name, ‘‘ Govardhan Press,” without being required to furnish any securities. 
If the other Magistrates apply the principle followed by the Collector of 
Poona in the case of old papers irrespective of their views, it may be said 
that the good work begun by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale would be 
amply rewarded. 
48. The Kaira Collector has declared ‘ Swadesh Kirtan ”’ and “ Satya- 
shodak ’’—two books published by the Gujardt Press 
Comments on the action -—forfeit and has cancelled the declaration of the 
taken by the District Press, Now the new Press Act nowhere gives a 
ig Se Marni ngniest Magistrate‘the power of issuing such notices as that 
ioe eee poe PP issued by the District Magistrate und of forfeiting 
Shakti (91), 11th June, the books. The books were published before the 
passing of the new Act. Again, if the books 
) appeared objectionable to the Magistrate under section 124A or 153A, then it 
means that the Oriental Translator’s department was ‘sleeping and - allowed 


such objectionable books to be published, Under the new Act, itis the Local 
can 342-—9 


rex oD a the District Magistrate who is given the power of de 
plaring any books forfeit, and the fact that the former did not move in the 
satter shows that cither the books were not objectionable at all or that the 
vernment were sleeping while the District Magistrate'was awake. In our 
pinion the District Magistrate has been carried away inhis zeal,and his 
action is neither regular nor legal. Government should speedily inquire into 
the matter and take proper steps to check District Magistrates from taking 
such arbitrary steps. If they do not, it will be impossible for newspapers to 
criticise any action of autocratic local officers. This state of affairs will be 
hardly in the interests of Government. We are really sorry for the Kaira 


district. 


49. “‘Indmdar’ writes to the Dnydn Prakash :—Indmdars are put to 
considerable loss and inconvenience owing to the 

Suggestion that sec- assessment of their villages not being paid in time. | 
tion 148 of the Land The matter having attracted the attention of Govern- 
Revenue Code should be ent they have recently issued several orders for 


ns ve or of the regular collection of their dues. This object 


Dnydn Prakdsh (46), Will be much more easily effected if the Coilectors 
14th June. are directed to avail themselves of the remedy pro- 
vided for in section 148 of the Land Revenue Code. 
The section empowers the Collector to levy interest from the defaulting 
occupant by way of penalty in addition to recovering all the arrears. As 
this remedy is not availed of in the case of Inami villages at present, the 
occupants defer the payment of their dues from year to year to the great loss 
ef the Indmdar. If the Collectors are authorised to enforce the penalty men- 
tioned above, the payment of the Inamdars’ revenues will not be unneces- 
sarily delayed. 


50. The Central Circle is responsible for 135,761 impoundings or 

71 per cent. of the total. There is very little of real 

Comments on the forest {rest or jungle in the Central Circle. Why should 
administration report for 8° many offences against grazing regulations occur 
the year 1908-09. there ? The major portion of reserved forest in the 
Kesari (181), 14th Central Circle is not useful for valuable tree-growth 
June; Sudhdrak (159), owing to scanty rainfall or for some other reason. 
13th June. Only grass useful. for grazing can be grown there. 
Many kurans were afiorested and the grazing area 

available for rayats was circumscribed and the rayats had to invade the 
kurans termed as reserved forest by Government. Government are think. 
ing of transferring such area from the Forest to the Revenue Department. 
‘hey have already appointed a committee to report on the grazing question 
in the Central Circle. They have taken a sympathetic view of the whole 
matter. If the new policy inaugurated by Sir George Clarke in connection 
with forest administration is continued permanently, there is no doubt that 
@® crying grievapge of the rayats would be redressed. [The Sudhdrak 
writes :—The part of the Forest Administration Report dealing with protection 
of forests clearly ehows how much the people have to suffer at the hands of 
the Department. Fhe Commissioner, S$. D., complains that the Magistrates 
are ignorant of forest matters and are always inclined to side with 
the rayats charged with forest offences. We hope this is not a prelude for g 
demand for a special elass of ‘ Forest Magistrates’ by the Department. We 
have now a suggestion to make. Why not hand cver portions of forestg 
adjoining villages to Local Boards for management ? The revenue derived 
from these forests will be a welcome help to the Local Boards, and the people 
of the villages will be relieved from many of the hardships which they haye 


_ now to suffer. This will, moreover, be a fresh lesson in local self-government 


for the people.] 7 


c1. “A Press Nate issued recently by the Bombay Government 
liad nok Sie Mh. setiles, for the present, the vexed question 
ernment Resolution re the Whether Military Assistant Surgeons and Sub- 
of Medical Assistant Surgeon; should not be classed as duly 

qualified medical practitioners for the purposes of 

medical Registration, The Bombay Government 

have anewered the question in the affirmative....,.. . 
». We cordially endorse the opinidn of Government 

and join with them in holding that these two classes 


a5 


have performed as part of their routine work all the duties which could have 
been demanded of them, had their qualifications been of the highest......... ; 
In our opinion, for all practical purposes, the two classes in question have 
roved themselves equal to the duties demanded of them and have established 
or themselves a reputation for efficiency which no amount of interested 
clamour can shake. To us, it appears to be the height of absurdity to class the 
two classes in the category of ‘the unqualified’ and nothing but blind self- 
interest could have suggested such an idea. Surely none with a 
modicum of experience of the work of the two classes can fora moment 
contend that they are ona level with quacks or empirics. They are men of 
average intelligence, possessing such information as is requisite for the 
performance of the ordinary duties of the medical profession.......... Happily 
Government are not prepared to accept the interested suggestion of the 
deeree-holders.......... If the degree-holders are more competent, they will 
be able to drive out of the market their less competent brethren, without the 
extraneous aid of any regulations or rules. .We should have been the first to 
support the degree-holders, were the members of the two classes in question 
unfit or inefficient. None can say that their practice is harmful to the publie. 
Many will admit that it is beneficial to the society at large. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that many a poor person owes his life to the members of those 
two classes.” 


52. “There is such a dearth of Muhammadans in the Sub-Judges’ line 
in Sind, and such an overwhelming majority of the 
Suggestion that there Hindu community, that the administration of civil 
should be more Muham- jystice has become far from satisfactory in this 
a Sub-Judges 12 province. This.state of affairs has helped to open a 
Al-Hag (54), 11th June, wide ‘gulf of discontent and despair amongst the 
Eng. cols. rural classes. ‘The local conditions and state of 
education amongst the Muhammadan agriculturists, 
combined with the peculiar features of civil litigation in this province, would 
even justify the importation of a large number of Muhammadan Sub-Judges. 
iuiben The bulk of the people in this province consists of _Muhammadans‘ 
who constitute four-fifth of the aggregate population, most of them being 
agriculiurists. In 90 per cent. of civil cases the defendant is a Muhammadan, 
and in mest cases, an illiterate one, while the plaintiff, invariably a money- 
lending speculating bania, whose evil stratagems have often defeated the 
ends of justice. ‘To make matters worse and to accentuate this misery 
of the defendant, the presiding Sub-Judge is a Hindu, the Sheristéedér 
a Hindu, and all the ministerial officers of the court Hindus.......... 
It is, therefore, that we cannot help giving vent to our feeling of 
disappointment at one more post of Sub-Judge being given to a Hindu 
candidate, quite eontrary to our long-cherished expectations; for we were 
almost sure that the incumbency recently filled up would oe given toa 
Muhammadan and we know that there was a qualified Muhammadan available, 
and who was also a candidate for the same.......... No doubt, the rules do 
require three years’ practice as a qualification for the appointment of Sub-Judge, 
but we do not think that these rules are intended to be so inflexibly observed 
as to work harm to any one community.......... Consequently, under prevail- 
ing conditions, seniority and experience should give way and be subordinated 
to other conditions........ But this three years’ rule is nothing as compared to 
the recent one incorporated with other rales and published in the Sind Official 
Gazette of the 28th April. That rule requires a candidate for the appointment 
ef Sub-Judge, ta be entitled to practise in all the Courts of Sind. This would, 
aceording to the new rules for practitioners, be possible only after five years. It 
is impossible to expect that a Muhammadan would finish his LL.B. course 
at the age of 25 years; and then if he is made to pass through this five years’ 
ordeal, he would pass over the age limit of 30 years and would be quietly 
thrown out as being over-age.......... The rule under discusgign is only 
calculated to operate as a bar against qualificd Muhammadans ghife it woul 
give a decided advantage to the present candidates who are exclusively 
Hindus,” | eee 
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58. “The Patents Act in vogue up to this time in India is rather an 
jus goanatidi antiquated one and burdened with too much 
Comments on the formalism. The Government of India, therefore, wish 
Indian — and to revise the Act and model it on the British one. 
ot tal Review (15), he Honourable Mr. Robertson introduced the new 
15th June. Bill in the Imperial Council at its last session in 
Calcutta and the draft is now before the Provincial 

Governments for their consideration. They have consulted several local 
commercial bodies on the subject and of these the representation sent by the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber is extremely interesting and deserves serious 
consideration from the Government. The Chamber while thanking the Gov- 
ernment for bringing the Indian Act in line with the British one has suggested 
several amendments which would tend, if accepted, to encourage inventions 
and industries in this country. ‘The proposed Indian Act allows for appeals 
from the decision of the Controller of Patents to the Governor General in 
Council. Such a procedure is liable to hedge round tho patentee or the 
parties who may wish to oppose him with many difficulties. Again, the 
decisions of the Executive will not, like Judicial decisions, be dictated by 
standing laws and precedents and consequently it may justly be feared that 
there will be no uniformity of procedure. The Chamber, therefore, propose 
that appeals from the decision of the Controller of Patents ought to be to the 
High Courts of Presidencies ‘the most expert and independent tribunals’ 
and to Chief Courts where there are no High Courts. The recommendation 
is calculated to introduce uniformity and to facilitate the work of appellants. 
Another recommendation and the most important one made by the Chamber 
is that section 27 of the British Act should be incorporated in the Indian one. 
Reasons given by the Honourable Mr. Robertson for the non-inclusion of 
section 27 are not satisfactory. Indeed if the section is introduced, it 
is sure to benefit the country by the importation of capital to work patents 
in this country and the employment consequently given to many labourers. 
The example of England is sufficient to convince one of this. Every month 
we have reports from British commercial papers as to how section 27 is work- 
ing beneficently there. If the Act is intended to smooth the way of patentees, 
it ought also to see that they have not to suffer unduly through high fees. 
The Chamber has in its representation compared the Indian scale of fees 
with the recently revised Japanese one, and shown that there is a large 
difference between the two scales. Thus the total cost for a Japanese patent 
with its fifteen years of life is Rs. 352 while the total cost for an Indian 
patent for its fourteen years of life is Rs. 810. The Japanese Act also 
provides for the reduction or remission of fees for poor patentees, a provision 
which is not to be found in the Indian Act. ‘The dast suggestion of the 
Chamber is that section 58 of the British Act should be inserted in the 
Indian Act. This section refers to the designs and enjoins ‘ compulsory 
working’ in their case as section 27 does with regard to patents.......... It 
may be hoped that all these suggestions, useful as they are, will be accepted 


and amendments made accordingly in the proposed Patents and Designs 
Act.” . , 


Municipalities. 


©4. “The Bombay Corporation ought to be congratulated upon having 

as its Commissioner a man of high financial abilities 

Comments on the refu- like Mr. Cadell who has shown within the short 
sal of Government to tenure of his office how capable he is to handle 
narra bne loan proposed complex Municipal problems and that too with 
‘boy Municipality. independence. and consideration for the interests of 
- Oriental Review (15), . tate-payers. This is specially refreshing after our 
15thJunes experience of. the regyume of. Mr. Sheppard. ‘The 
question of the proposed Municipal loan of 55 lakhs 


37 
of rupees has drawn a vigorous and independent letter from Mr. Cadell wha 
justly protests against the strange and inexplicable attitude of Govern- 
ment. The Municipal Corporation asked the permission of Government 
to raise a loan of 55 lakhs of rupees for sanitary purposes. The Government 
refused to do this and observed that the loan sheuld be limited to 40 lakhs of 
rupees and that the remaining sum should be raised by the Corporation by 
additional taxation. Mr. Cadell pointed out that the Corporation was quite 
within its limits in demanding to raise the proposed loan as larger Municipal 
works were always met by such loans. ‘The revenue of the Corporation has 
almost reached its highest point, and it is impossible to raise it further 
without imposing an undue burden upon the rate-payers. How can sanitary 
works likely to cost several lakhs of rupees be carried on out of the revenue ? 
And yet it is this very impossible feat which has been asked to be attempted 
by Government. We do not know what are the reasons; but the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola was perfectly right in saying that the 
Government was becoming stricter and stricter with regard to Municipal 
loans. Mr. Wacha appositely quoted ‘the example of the London County 
Council which was allowed a period of 80 years for its loans. In fact to 
avoid any future unpleasantness and unnecessary obstruction in the way of 
carrying out sanitary and other works (which should be charged to capital and 
not to revenue) the Corporation ought to get the matter cleared up and request 
Government to fix a definite liberal policy with regard to the raising of 
loans, a policy without any of the irritating fluctuations with which we are 
unfortunately familiar.” 


oo. ‘‘ The present impasse has been brought about by the fact that 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar (25) Government desire to curtail the period over which 
15th June, Eng i ’ the repayment of a loan should be spread. The 
, ees Municipal Corporation take quite the opposite view 
and insist that the procedure hitherto followed should be continued. We 
find it hard to understand why Government should deem it necessary to 
change the conditions which have hitherto proved so satisfactory to all 
partics.......... Government have taken up an unnecessarily uncompromising 
attitude.......... We honestly believe that the Corporation have been 
correctly advised to take the position they have taken. It is, indeed, a very 
fortunate coincidence that at this moment, when such an important issue is 
the bone of contention, the head of the Municipal Executive is a man like 
Me, Catal sessions Considering that Mr. Cadeil has been at the helm for 
only a few weeks, the letter forwarded by him to the Corporation, and 
considered by thein on Monday, must be pronounced to be more than masterly 
...e Lhe case, as put forth by him, is absolutely incontrovertible and we 
are glad to note that the Corporation are unanimously of the same opinion.” 


56. Government have stated in their reply to the Bombay Corporation 
that the consumption of liquor per head in Bombay 
Fcoeunia aa the Coe is only half a gallon and they imply that it is not 
ernment communication 6 all serious if a man consumes three or four 
to the Bombay Corpora- bottles perannum. Sucha reply is expected from 
tion re the consumption bureaucrats hailing from a country addicted to 
of liquor in the City. drinking for generations. It is the misfortune of the 
Kesart (131), 18th June; eonquered country which is free from this vice that 
ere Prakash (46), 13th these people do not realise what it has to suffer in 
— this matter. The majority of people in England are 
addicted to drinking while the majority in India are 
teetotalers. It is quite ludicrous to judge of the spread of drunkenness in the 
microscopic minority of the population by comparing the figures of the con- 
sumption of liquor with the total number of the population. It would have 
been more in accordance with reason to compare the total number of . 
frequenters of liquor-shops with the figures of the consumption of liquor. If 
the Bombay Government are going to wait till the rate of consumption of 
liquor here reaches the level of that in England, they may as well go to sleap 
over the matter. They need not comply with any request of the Temperanca 
Associations or even allow them to exist. Government have avowed that 
their intention is to put impediments in:the way of: precuring drink. It is 
con 342—10 ; | 
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~ tial the” om) h rate of cons : of eos 4 4 A Ward (Bombay) is due to 
ee Capes eo fact that -who visit A Ward on business drink in the liquor- 
aes. Why should liquor-shops be located near a place of 
1 ‘we urge for their removal, Government argue that they are 
‘labourers. In New York, homes for curing drunkards have been 
It ‘His Excellency does something in that direction, it would be 
creditable. The number of cases of disturbances by drunkards ‘has gone up 
from 5 to 1,600 in 90 years. ‘This one thing of itself is sufficient to act as an 
éye-opener of Government. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—There should be 
mutual co operation between the Government and the people in this matter. 
Government should show its readiness to reduce the number of liquor-shops 
while the people should help Government in putting down the consumption 
of new intoxicants. | 
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97. “The Press Communique issued by Government last Saturday deals 
with the question on which public attention has 
Comments on the steps been centred for some time with increasing interest 


taken by Government to both in Bombay and some of the larger towns in the 
abate the leper nuisance. S 


Presidency. Government have so far not neglected 
ites Sone, sea otta. iad consideration of the claims of the mofussil in this 
respect, and Commissioners of Divisions have been 
asked to submit proposals for carrying the Lepers Act into effect, and to report the 
4 areas from which lepers should be sent under section 3 to the various asylums. 
> The inclusion in the proposals of Government of the asylum in Bombay for 
+ | the purpose of facilitating the accommodation of the surplus leper population 
in the city may serve the object Government have in view, but care should 
q be taken to see that other asylums have not placed on them the whole of the 
h burden of defraying the expense of lepers whom Bombay might send out. The 
fe apportionment of the cost, therefore, should be fixed beforehand, and while 
the Municipalities in the places where these asylums exist may be called 
upon to defray the expenses, Government also should beara share and not 
let the whole burden be placed on the Municipalities concerned.”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ojfice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd June 1910. 
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Report on Hative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 25th June 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 4 
PARAGRAPHS, | 1 
Politics and the Public Administration— B | 


Appreciation of Government’s step in allowing the Jain Temple on the 


| 
Malabar Hill to stand undisturbed 40 | 
Approval of the Government penpone to establish a Pasteur Institute in ie 
Bombay 3 ng Re eee ay 
Birthday Honours: Comments on the— List. ; . 1—4 »| 
British rule: | 
Christian Missionaries and Indian sedition . ; 20 


Comments on the circular letter of the Government of India re duties ti 
of Government servants recently published by the Englishman . 21—28 Ug 


Comparison between Egypt and India . 18 & 19 Be! 
Self-government is not the peculiar property ‘of Europeans and it 
Americans : 17° 
Collisions between Europeans and Indians : Comments on the death of an 
Indian caused by one Daniel Bennet in Mysore . 29 
Customs: Alleged hardship resulting from the enforcement of the Salt Act 
in the Ratnagiri District ; ’ 39 
His Majesty the King’s birthday : Adverse comments on the late announce- 
ment of the King’s birth-day, the 24th June, as a public holiday . . 5&6 
His Majesty the late King-Emperor: The King Edward Memrinl SEUNG eet soar. | 
Indians in the Colonies: Treatment of — . , . 15 & 16 ot 


Judicial matters : 
Comments on prosecutions in connection with books declared forfeit by 


the Bombay Government under the Press Act j 37 
Comments on the notice served on the Shakti of Surat for security ; 
under the Press Act 38 
Public service : Better prospects should be offered to educated men in the 
Police Department . 36 
Samarth Vidydlaya: Comments ‘on the India ‘Government Notification 
declaring the — an unlawful institution ' ; . 30—32 
Sind: Alleged continuance of the evil of rasatin— . : , ; 41 
Viceroy : 
Alleged impolitic attitude of Anglo-Indian journals towards the new:— . 14 
Comments on the reported interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. F.G. Carpenter . ' 10 & 11 
The new — . : ; ; : ) 12 &18 
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Comments on the transfer of the Abkdri administration from the Mewasi 
Thakors of the Rewa Kantha Agency to Government . 52 
| : His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda’s tour in Japan :, , 51 
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A public notice issued by the Superintendent of the Samarth Vidyalaya. 54 
- . Celebration of the Shivaji festival at Poona . ; ; ;, 53 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


= 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1910.) 
- 


Pa 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. E+ Name, caste. and age of Editor. 
~_- | - ; _ 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... ooo} Weekly... -»-| Charles Palmer, 1 des | 4 
2 | Argus oes on ocof ©. bee eoof Dod. eee »».| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 ae 500 
3 | Bombay East Indian... Do. ese cool DO. oes «-| 0.0. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... oes 800 
4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poons ioe »+-| Daily ine .-.| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... nel 600 
can Herald. 


| . 
5 | East and West... | Bombay ... --| Monthly ... _...| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;; 1,000 
. 55. | 


6 | Elphinstonian ... ee} Do. eee ---| Quarterly ... _—....| Prof. P. B. Vaocha; Parsi; 42... coo] we 
7 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. one ---| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
! drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


| 


8 Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ws eee] DOs ss aae.—s wes Behr&mji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;} 500 | 
| India and Champion. 55. ci 


9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. _ ---| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
10 | Indu of Bombay ... ee} Do, ove eve| Daily _ 


11 | Karachi Chronicle .»-| Karachi... --| Weekly... ..-| Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


12 | Kaéthi4wér Times... ...| Réjkot ... — ...| Daily se» ewe] Jamanddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


13 | Mahratta ee -+-| Poona ove --| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpd4-, 1,000 
wan Bréhman). 


14 | Muslim Herald... ---| Bombay ... -++| Daily ove ...| Muhammad Yusuf bi1 Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| , Muhammadan ; 35. 


15 |Oriental Review ... e-| Do. oes -«-| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 40... 700 
|Phomix ... ..  «|Karéchi ...  ...| Bi-weekly ... 
17 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona eee -»+| Daily 
and Military Gazette. 


...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;.55... 350 


pee ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 _ ioe 400 


18 | Purity Servant... | Bombay... «| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitp4van Brah- 250 ° 


man ; 32. : 
19 | Railway Times ... eve| Do. eee eee] Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| -1,200 | a 
20 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. ave --+| Quarterly ... ...| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... oer lane | 


Magazine. 
21 | Sind Gazette vee ---| Karachi... -+-| Daily ee -..| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... oe 500 


22 | Sind Journal see ...| Hyderabad «| Weekly... ..| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 

Amil) ; 42. 
28 | Sind Times aoe o-| Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
: 


24 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... ...| Quarterly ... _—...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... eee 400 
Quarterly. 
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25 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar _ «| Bombay ... ons Daily we ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 


“) 

26 | Apakshapit ©... -|Surat  .. «| Weekly... _...| Bai Mdnek, wifeof Dinshth Pestonji Gha-| 500 . ae 

dial ; Parsi ; 30. | 
27 | A'rya Prakish ... . «| Bombay .. «| Do, vee > eee| Maganl4l Réjér4m Vyés; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 

| min); 41. " 

98 | Broach Mitr&é .. ee] Broach sis at ii ies ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brdh- 875 

ma Kshatriya) ; 25. ” 
29 Coronation Advertiser eee Ahmedabad eee Do. ea a Narotamdds Pranjiwan das Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 be, 

(Mesri Bania) ; 35. od 2] 


80 | Deshi Mitra eo © «=—s—s ewe Sarat coer = evel «=D eo ae <P Kikaébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| | nia) ; 87. ey OP ba 
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45 


47 


Kaiser-i-Hind 
Kathidwir News ... 
KAthidwar Times... 
Praja Bandhu 


Rast Goftar 
Sanj Vartaman 


Shri Saydji Vijay ... 


AnGoio-Mara’rtHt, 


Dnydnoday& 


Dnyén Prakish 


Dnydn Prakash 
Indu of Bombay 
Indu Prakdsh 


Subodh Patrika 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


Echo sie 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


OGoano ... ee 


AnGLo-Sinp1. 


af * 
7 
Verb tame © Mee 
< - : 


Bombay righ ee Weekly eee 
Ahmedabad eee Do, eee 
Bombay ... oe Do. ese 
Do. wee «+-| Daily oe 
Do. eee | Weekly... 
Rajkot eee eee Do. eee 
Do. oo eee Bi-weekly eee 
Bombay ... ...| Weekly... 
Bombay ... soot DOs eee 
Baroda =e... .--| Weekly... 
Surat eee ose Do. oe 
Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... 

Do. 200 ...| Weekly... 
Bombay ... ecel = Ds ‘ee 
Bombay ... .»»| Daily oes 
Poona eee ...| Weekly ... 
Bombay ... ---| Weekly... 
Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly... 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ope 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. eee 
Larkana (Sind) .../ Do. ove 
Sukkur (Sind) ...) Do. axe 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. eee 
Bom bay eee eee Weekly eee 


...| Ichchhéram aaa Desdi; Hindu (Surti 

et Te 55. 

oes Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... eve 

...| Soméla4l] Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 81. 

sec Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 60 ove 

oat Pirozshéh Jebangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ‘ : 
84. 

...| Pramji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... oe 

»..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oes eee 

...| Samnadas Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 

...| JVehdngir Sorabji Taleyérkhan ; Parsi; 34... 

...| dagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdéd Brah- 
man); 31. 

..-| Byramji Furdoonji Marzbaén ; Parsi; 70 ...) 

...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 48. 

...| Maneklal Ambaéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 

...| Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R. S. Hume ; 28 

| 4 Rev. J. BH. Abbott; 48> ... one ae 
Rev. Tukardm ; 55 

..-| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

ees Do. do. se 

...| Damodar Ganesh Paddhye; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 

...| Indu Prakaésh Joint Stock Company), 
Limited ; Manager, Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 

...j0. OC, F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... wee 

...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 

...| 2. P. Fernandes ; Goanese:; 25... i 

...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul ; 37 ; 
Muhammadans. 

.«.| Premchand Isardds Bijld4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. ? 

..| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 

.».| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 

.».| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) on th 

.».| Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... ove eee 

...| Kdéshinath es caged Réo; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40. 

—_—a Kasandd4s Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
® 


1,200 
4,200 


4,200 


200 


660 
2,500 


2,700 
2,000 
1,500 


600 


Name of Publication. ve Pa "  * Hidition. 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


62 | A Luz ove ove .--| Bombay ... 
Gousana'TI, 

63 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... .»-| Bombay 

64 | Amrit Mani eee .| Rajkot 

65 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda 

66 | Bharat Jivan ee »--| Bombay... 

67 | Bombay Samachar eof Do. oe 

68 | Broach Samachar -| Broach 

69 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... .| Ahmedabad 

70 | Cutch-Kesari tie .| Bombay 

71 | Din Mani... .| Broach 

72 |Garjana ... eee ««e| Ahmedabad 

73 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) 

74 | Islam Gazette .| Amreli 
State). 

75 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) 

76 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira 

77 | Kaéthiawar and Mahil Sddra 

Kantha Gazette. 

78 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad 

79 | Khabardar .| Bombay 

80 | Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad 

81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay 


82 | Navsa4ri Patrika 


o|] INGVBAEL = cee 


83 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. 

84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad 
85 | Praja Mitra eee .| Karachi 

86 | Praja Pokar .| Surat 

87 | Rajasthan and Indian! Ahmedabad 


Advertiser. 


88 | Samalochak 


89 | Satsang 


90 | Satya Vakta a ea 
91 Shakti eee eee een 


92 | Sourashtra eve eee 
93'| Surat Akhbar... 
94 | Swadesh Mitra... 
95 | Udbodhan... se see 


96 | Vasant na as ike 


97 | Bharat... be sick 


98 | Shri Venkateshvar Saméa- 
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.|Bombay ... 


.| Surat 


Bombay 


Surat 


Amreli Xe 


-| Baroda eee 


.| Karachi 
Ahmedabad 
Do. 
Bombay ... 

Do soe 


| char. bs 


(Baroda- 


Weekly 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


., Bi-Weekly ... 


tri-Monthly 


..| Weekly 


.| Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


eee 
‘ 
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.| Jivanl4l Amarshi 
.| Damiji 


.| Shankerlél Nathjibhai ; 


.| Rewdshankar 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji 


.| Kaikhosru 
.| Harivallabhdas 


is, ine 
4 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eee eee 


Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


.|Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; § Hindu 
(Pétidar) ; 39. 
.| Day&4bhéi Rdmchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 


Parsi ; 41. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. ‘ 

Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswél 
Bania) ; 33. 


| Nathdlél Rangildds (Bania) “ae 


Hindu (Audich 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


.| Fulchand Baépuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 


Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


| 
sn | Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 


Motilal Chhotdél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Dave; Hindu! 


Gulam Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Jagjiwan 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 sa... 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


.| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 
..Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 


.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 


Bania) ; 28. 


.( Manilal Chhabdéram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 
Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Keshavlal MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
| Manvantréi Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 me 


.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 
\ 
..|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


| Sateen: Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 

ber Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ; 
; 40, ’ 
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Manra’THI. 


| Arya Vaibhav... 
A’ryavart ... oe 


Bhaia ove ove 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 


Bharat Meta 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant sie 
Chandroday& 


Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkalvartman ... 
Dharma 

Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 

Dnyaén Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar 


Indu Prakash 

Itihés Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh gue 
Jagad Vritt 
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"4 Poona 


™ Wai (Satara) 


.|_Isl4mpur ... 
.| Belgaum 


4 Chiplun 


...| Gadag (Dhérwér)... 


.| Jalgaon 
.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


(Ratné- 
giri). 


.| Belgaum 


Poona 


.| Erandol 
i WaAi (Satara) 2 


...| Dharwar 


...| Bombay 


.| Poona 


...| Kolhapur ... 


..., Bombay 


| 


vee Kolhapur eae 


aa Ahmednagar 


: 


.» Bombay ... one 


.| Poona — 
.| Sholapur. ... 
.-| Bombay... os 


ooe| PoONS gate Vie 


| Do. ose 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh). 


...| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


.| Published thrice a 


month. 


.| Monthly ... ose 


.| Fortnightly eee 
; Weekly ove oes 


" 


.| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. vee 
| 


Do. 


Fortnightly §... 


.|G. BR. Mannar ; 


.| Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah-' 


.|Ganesh Moreshwar 


.| Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu {(Brah- 
Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
18S. H. Shahane ; 
.| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 
.| Waman Govind Sdapkar ; 
| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 


.| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; 
.| Dattdtreya 
.| Kashindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
.|F. F. Gordon & Co. 

.| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. : 
.| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Natesh Appaji 


...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Krishndji 


Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. ; | 
Bindu Ndrdyan Mutdélik Desai; Hindu 
“"s aishnav Bréhman) ; 36. 
Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


"sian 25. 


Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


man); 42. 


: Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


(Vaishnav Brahman). 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. | 


.| Gaurishankar Rdémprasdéd ; Hindu (Kanojai 


Brahman) ; 44. 


| 


min); 50. 


.| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur 


vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


| 
.| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


81. 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ! 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


| 
Dattdtraya Ganesh ~ pc ‘Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; | 

| 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 

Hari Bhikaéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44. 


Khédilkar ; 
(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpaAwan 


Brahman); 44. 


.| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu! 


Shenvi; 85. 


| 
| 
_| Rémchandra Wasudev Joshi s . 


min); 36. 
Hindu (Chitpawan 


Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 


Bréhman) ; 46. 


man) ; 33. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


V4Hb VaAF 


Brahman) ; 50. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 


Balvant Paérasnis ; 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Brdbman); 51. 
Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 41. 


Prabhakar Kuhéadilkar, 


1 oe 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 86. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna  Updsani; 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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Brahman) ; 35, 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu ere 
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Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
MaratTui—concluded. : 
184 | Madhukar ... oo Belgaum ... -o-| Weekly Jahdrdan Naréyan Kulkarni; Hindu 816 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
185 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara see eof DO. .| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 24. 
136 | Moda Vritt -| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 
187 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
138 | Mumukshu -| Poona Weekly || Lakshuman Raémchandra Pangiarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Nasik Vritt -| Nasik ne ue | .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
140 | Pandhari Mitra .|Pandharpur (Shold4-| Do. .| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
141 | Prabhat -| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly .| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati -| Kolhapur ... Do. || Bhéu Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham} 400 
Jain); age 45, 
144 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 4CQ 
pa4wan Bréhman) ; 38. 
145 | Pratod .| Islampur Do. | Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar eee 
146 | Pudhari -| Baroda Do. | Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rashtrabodh -| Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
148 | Rashtrodaya - Do. Do. |S. K. Daémle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 30. 
149 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dhaérwar) ...|. Do. .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
| Brahman) 30. 

150 | Satyi Shodhak -| Ratnagiri ... Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,000 
: ial Brahman) ; 27 7 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya -| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 900 

(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
152 | Shol4pur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 400 
153 | Shri Say4ji Vijay -| Bombay Do. ..,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
: , Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
154 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. .| Monthly | Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
. | wan Brahman) ; 40. 
155 | Shri Sh4hu -| Satara .| Weekly | Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhédaj 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
156 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
157 Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. .|Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
158 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Koldba) | Do. .| Nérdyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
159 | Sudhdrak ... -| Poona Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
160 | Sumant -| Kardd (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahaédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
. Brahman) ; 35. 
161 | Vichari -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thricea month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
162 | Vijayee Mahratta... -| Kolhapur ... .| Weekly .| Bhujangrao T.  Gédekwad; Hindu 5CO 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
163 | Vinod «| Belgaum ..s .| Fortnightly .| Dattatraya Rdémchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
nih (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar -|Bombay ..  ...| Monthly .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
165 | Vrittasdr... -| Wai (Satara) .| Weekly .| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
166 | Vydpari -| Poona we oof Dod. .|| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
167 | Warkari ... .| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly 300 
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Mohamed"Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
mnadan (Shiah) ; 35. 
nde ee =" 170 A’ ftéb-i-Sind eee eee Sukkur (Sind) eee Weekly’ eee eee Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad > Muham- 500 
1 ie madan (Abro) ; 24. 
oe 7 
© so MYA | Khsiekbth |... Laérkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. ....-...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu| 700 
Oe (Khatri) ; 35. 
keg Sea ? 
Breer. "172 | Prabhat... see .».| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500: 
atx 178 |SindSudh4r ...  ...| Karichi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 40. 750 No. 
Boas: , 174 | Sind Kesari sis .»»| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. oes ...| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 pt iseaa 
Bae < 43. 
ae UrRpv. ) : 
*" ae i> Sa 
Brick: 175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... | Weekly... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200: 
Be Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
ag 2 ee 176 | Sultan-ul-Akhbér cool DO. iw eee} Daily soe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300. 53A 
ot a Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
GouyaRa’TI anD Hunv1. ” 
a 177 | Jain vs = ass eee] Bombay ... se] Weekly ... —...| Bhagubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu} 2,600 
ee | | (Shdawak Bania) ; 37. vais 
ee 178 | Jain Mitra eo ee as EY oes OO lt wt ek 
:./ 135. 
Manra'THI AND Ka‘NARESE ,| * | 
oy 179 | Chandrika ... ove «| Bagalkot (Bijpur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 145 150. 
| Brdhman) ; 35. 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
| printed in italics. 
eS ‘ , 160 
oe Me . B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
Saga _ fabove list is printed in brackets after the name. | 
oa is ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 17: 
Ada List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or @) is the last letter of a word, 
es | ; the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
: Pig been.strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as : 
x in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ mee 


ae ne ; } _D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furhished by the- : 
ee propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions. to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 4 
? 
: 
a po : fe } 
No, Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Fditor, | — | 
i j QD. } 
| pig | bac: pase oe | | 
) if 
ENGLISH. | .t 
| \ 
3a} Commercial Gazette | Sukkur ...-  ...| Weekly ae Aarons ae * 
ANGLO-SINDHI. | 
O3A| Aina nas sn ...| Hyderabad sacl, WEOQREIT, 000 ... Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. pon 
| 
GUJARATI. | | | 
864) Pratahkal ae. ...| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly sind 
MARATHI, | | 
116 | Chitramaya Jagat »»-| Poona ent a Monthly ... ..-, Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 15C 
| | | kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
| | 
1354) Masik Manoranjan = Bombay ... a“ Do. -- Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud 5,500 
| Saraswat); 37. . 
1504) Sheikari... wide ..., Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ..| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; ma 
| | Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
| | (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
ipl shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
| | (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
1604! Vaishya Masik_... ... Bombay ... ...| Monthly BH PORTE Sc) “SR PRS PRE 
| | cee 
Urpuv. | | | 
1754) Mufide-Rozgar ... ves] Bombay ... “a Weekly seekha | m 
| } 
No. 1, the name of the editor is Charles Palmer; Eurasian ; 50 ; and the circulation is about 500. 
oe i, 10, the editor of the paper is Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A. ; Hindu (Kardda Brihmin); 50. 
No, 48, is a daily. 
No. 49, does not exist. 
No. 52, the present Editor of the paper is W. F’. Pais. ; 
No. 62, the editor of the A Lwz is R. Naronha ; Goanese ; 35, 
Won 73, 74, 90, 97, 100, 1.27, 145, 184 and 169. have ceased to exist, 
The circulation of No. 132 is 500. 
a 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


.*1, “ As was promised, the List of the higher honours is a short one: 
but the total list is long enough, and what is most 
Comments on_ the remarkable about it is that from a perusal of it one 
or, go gee would hardly realise that Bombay had any existence 
pic pie “" atall. There is a sprinkling of R&o Séhibs, and 
that is about all. Thereis a distinguished excep- 
tion, of course, in the case of Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim, whose knighthood 
has been overtopped by a baronetcy, which may perhaps be taken as a 
recognition that his sons are as public-spirited as their father, and that the 
hereditary title, so far as can be foreseen, will be worthily borne. The 
Knighthood of Sir Chinubhaéi Madhavlal will be much appreciated in 
Ahmedabad, where he represents a public-spirited type of citizens, the want 
of a few more of whom caused disaster to the Municipality lately. Mr. W. D. 
Sheppard gets his C.I.E.,—he could hardly do less after the chorus of 
approval with which his services to the Municipality were greeted.......... 
We are unable to understand for what distinguished services Mr. J. D. Rees 
receives a K.C.1.E. Asit is now a good many years since he left India, 
it is presumably for his ynceasing support and defence of the Government of 
India in Parliament.”’ 


Eng. cols. 


*2Z. “‘ Most of the higher distinctions in the Birthday Honours List go 
Indien: elet Rifw- to Secretaries, Chief and General and Special, and 
Pian (7) oeth June, Sundry other Heads of Departments. They are the 
Viceroy’s parting gifts to his subordinates and assis- 
tants. Mr.J. D. Rees’s Knight-Commandership reminds one of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s remark that the politician he most valued was not the one who 
supported him when he was right but the one who supported him when 
he was wrong. The knighthood conferred on Mr. Chinubhai Madhavlal 
of Ahmedabad and the baronetcy which Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim has 
received will not come to them as surprises, but all the same they have 
been well-earned by munificent gifts to great educational projects. The second 
class of the Kuiser-i-Hind is most deservedly conferred on Dr. Rukhmabai, 
one of our piongers in women’s emancipation, who has been quietly doing 
much good work in Surat. Dewan Bahadur seems to be an exclusively 
Madras honour. There are five of the name on the list and all from the 
Southern Presidency. Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, is one of them and not the least worthy of them. By his thcrough 
mastery of the underlying principles of co-operation and his strenuous endea- 
vours to educate the people in them, he has made Co-operative Societies very 
largely indgpendent of Government aid and assistance. When all the other 
Provinces have been asking for official subventions and dry-nursing in one 
form or another, he alone has stood strongly out against them on the basis of 
his experience in Madras. Personally we are glad that Mr. C. Karunakara 
Menon’s hard and uphill work with the Indian Patriot, which he has raised to 
a position of commanding influence within a few years, has met with recog- 
nition.. Ata critical period, he-has guided public opinion with a firm and 
judicious band, and has well vindicated the reputation of Madras journalism. 
The Dewan Bahadur conferred on him is more appropriate, too, than the Rai 
Bahadur thrown at the doyen of Indian journalism, Babu Norendra Nath Sen, 
last year. But on public grounds we doubt the expediency of conferring titles 
on the editors of public journals whose independent support may be a source 
of strength to the administration.” 


8. “The Honours Gazette contains several names of prominent men of 
Western India. Amongst them the announcement 

*Kaiser-i-Hind (86), of a Baronetcy conferred on the worthy Khoja 
26th June, Eng. cols.; Knight of Bombay will, we are sure, be received by 
Sdnj Vartamdn (42), 25th \yhammadansin all parts of India with the greatest 
dune. pleasure. Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim is a respected 
. leader of the Muhammadan community of Bombay 

and is, at present, the President of the Anjuman-i-Islam of this city. His 
charities are also numerous -and catholic, Sir Currimbhoy as well as the 
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adan comm uni iby ty are to be ongzataated upon this gracious bestowal 

’ favour. "ah r. We D. Sheppard, our late popular Municipal Com- 

| received a Companionship .of the Indian Empire. 
oe “Mir Chinubhéi M C. I. E., an enlightened citizen of Ahmedabad, has 
ee Te yore da Knight “ig Sir Chinubhai comes of a family well known for 
Pen eS ip charities and enlightened spirit, and is a captain of industry in 
Fe hn : —e pad. In knighting him Government have honoured the whole Hindu 
 @omn ity of Gujarat. Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad, the distinguished 
ee nie ‘Hi ghness the Nizam, is the lucky recipient of G.C. 1. EK. 


Ree st eae of His 
hee He has been at the helm of the affairs of the Hyderabad State for the 
last few years, and has conducted them in a masterly manner. The subjects 
of His Highness the Nizam belonging to all the different communities will be 
equally delighted at the honour conferred on the distinguished Minister.” 
The Sdnj Vartamdn complains that men like Mr. D. E. Wacha and the 
Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh are left out in such lists. | 


4. The Honours List is interesting for two reasons: it is the first in 
the reign of His Majesty George V and the last in 

-~ Bombay Samachar (67), the Viceroyalty of His Excellency Lord Minto. 
4 26th June; Sdnj Varta- The one regrettable thing about it is that it 
‘4 : cs Toahed (5), Osty should have been published nearly three weeks 
. | ’ June; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar after the actual birthday of the King-Emperor. It 
(25), 25th June; Akhbdr- 18 not easy to comprehend why the King’s birthday 
e-Isldm (63), 25th June. should be observed three weeks later than its actual 
date. It may be that this year it was deferred 

owing to the non-completion of the period of public mourning for the demise 
of King Edward VII. But we hope that this arrangement will not be made 
permanent. Going into details, the Baronetcy conferred on Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim and the Knighthood on Sir Chinubhai of Ahmedabad will be 
received with universal approbation. The only wonder is that they did not 
receive the honours sooner. The C.I.E. conferred upon the late Municipal 
hes 4 Commissioner, Mr. Sheppard of Caucus fame, and the K.C.I1.K. on Mr. J. D. 
. Rees, M. P., will hardly meet with public approval. These gentlemen have 
not only failed to seé eye to eye with the public on public questions but have 

even failed to give them justice. ‘The public cannot forget the support 

given by Mr. Sheppard to the Caucus. As to Mr. Rees, the part he has 

played in connection with Indian questions in Parliament can hardly enable 

him to claim that he has been serving the public. The minor titles have been 

pretty freely distributed, although the lion’s share of them has gone to the 

ee Punjab and Bengal. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—It is satisfactory to. note 
that the present Honours List shows signs of improvement upon the old 

system under which the lion’s share used to go to officials. Even as it is, 

they have carried away the larger share. Government should beéome more 

liberal in their grant of honours to private citizens. As to Mr.. Sheppard’s 

C.I.E., we do not know of any services whatever rendered by him to this 
city which would entitle him to it. The Jdédm-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar, on the other-hand, consider Mr. Sheppard’s C.I.E. as a just recogni- 

tion of his hard work in the Municipality. They consider the List satisfactory 
asa whole. The Akhbdr-e-I[sldm considers the List as very disappointing to 
Bombay, which has been very poorly provided for. It notes with satisfaction 
the Baronetcy conferred on Sir Currimbhoy.| 


*5. “The announcement regarding the observance of the 24th instant 
Be as a holiday could certainly have been made before 
oer Adverse comments on the night of the 23rd instant. The delay in post- 
a the late announcement of phoning the matter to the last moment has not been 
A rad birthday, the explained. Itis well, however, that Government 
une, a6 & public’ should know that the Indi 

holiday. shou now tha e indian people regard these 
Indian Social Re- Matters as more than a mere official formality and 
former (7), 26th June. are apt to think that high English servants of the 
State are indifferent in showing respect to their 

Sovereign. We do not dwell on the inconvenience caused by the late 
announcement. It is hard to call upon people to put off their engagements at 


Sing: hours’ notice or to forego their desire to show their devotion to their 
Bi: B" | 


18 


*6.° “It passes one’s understanding why there should have been so much 
inexcusable bungling in connection with the obser- 
Gujardti (31), 26th June, vance of the King’s Birthday asa holiday on Friday 
Eng. cols, last. It was announced last week in the public press 
that Friday the 24th instant was to be observed as 
the King’s Birthday. Friday was not officially notified as a public holiday. 
That led to doubts, anxiety and hopeless uncertainty in various offices, public 
and private, on Thursday and Friday, and the heads and managers of schools 
and colleges have acted on no uniform principle. Some schools, Government 
and private, were actually closed in honour of the King’s Birthday at the 
eleventh hour on Friday after young boys had taken the trouble to go to their 
respective schools. Many of then were subjected to serious inconvenience, 
because by the time the schools were ordered to be closed their servants or 
carriages had already gone back. Not a few boys would have, therefore, 
preferred staying in their classes to returning home in the hot sun. The 
_Elphinstone High School, for instance, was closed at 11-304. m. whilst many 
of the municipal schools got only a half holiday. In the absence of an official 
notification the Banks could not be closed nor business houses. Surely the 
Indian Government could have moved in the matter in time by wiring to the 
Secretary of State and issued the necessary orders. Hven the Bombay Gov- 
ernment could have wired for instructions to Simla and avoided a good 
deal of anxiety and disappointment. Englishmen, whatever else they may be, 
are not skilful and graceful masters of.ceremony. We do not know of a great 
historic function in India where they have not bungled, sometimes grossly. 
We must enter our respectful but strong protest against the hopeless bungling 
which has occurred in connection with the observance of the King’s Birthday 
in this city on Friday last. Wedonot know how far the bracing climate of 
Simla and Mahableshwar is responsible for what has occurred.”’ 


*7. “The General Committee of the King Edward Memorial Fund of 
the Bombay Presidency has done -wisely to decide 


The King Edward without further delay upon the form of the memorial 


ere. (31), 26th June to be raised in honour of His late Mayjestiy.......... 
Eng. anal é ’ Tt isa pity that neither the authorities nor Anglo-— 


Indians are in favour of an All-India Memorial in 
the shape of a Technological Institute. Had that idea been taken up in right 
earnest in the proper quarters, we have no doubt that subscriptions would 
have come in readily for such a truly national Indian memorial. But it is not 
an uncommon experience that what Englishmen will not as a rule recommend 
in England itseli ‘by Ww ay of commeniorating the names of departed worthies, is 
not seldom recommended and adopted as the fittest memorial in this poor 
country, and hence it is that, though the feeling of the entire country is in 
favour of the establishment of a Technological Institute, it is not fostered 
in a sympathetic spirit and allowed to find spontaneous expression in the 
way it should et least out of deference to the subject of the memorial. ‘This 
incident, though it may look small to less thoughtful students of contemporary 
history, is fraught with a good deal of significance.”’ 


By We —" very much like to see the nucleus of a fund for the indus- 
am of Rowan tits trial and scientific education abroad of the youths of 
20th June Y ’ this province in the same way as they have in Bengal 
in the well-known Association of which the Honourable 
Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose is the Secretary. During the last three or 
four years Bengal has sent over 200 students to study in Japan and other 
foreign countries. The students sent in this manner from Bombay can be 
counted on the fingers, which shows how behindhand Bombay is in this 
matter of national importance. Why should not an Edward Memorial Fund 
be formed to undertake this important work ?......... Wehope the Bombay 
‘Memorial Committee will give their best consideration to this suggestion. 
These memorial scholarships, joined with the proposed Science College which 
Goverunvent may very well name after King Edward, will be amply sufficient 
+o form an industrial memorial to King Edward in this province.” 
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> Te has’ now almost‘ been settled that a hospital is to be’ built to 
eat) 40e 5) 6 oy s-eperpetuate the memory of the late king. We do 
oO Sy ip ee § ooh “not think that .a hospital would be of much use 
wWune. >» + *0 people in the mofussil. A technological institute 
‘ee hawt : would have supplied the needs of the whole Presidency 
ae ‘and beén a more fitting memorial. Should the funds collected be not sufficient 
_ © or such a purpose, it would give satisfaction to all concerned to provide 
a mp-to-date equipment for the Grant Medical College so that it may turn 
ee out more efficient physicians than is the case at present. 
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10. “Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, who is said to be a prominent personage 

_ in America, has supplied to a newspaper in his 

BY vo canes reatnn g 8 hemisphere an interesting account of the interview 
Excellency the Viceroy which he had with His Excellency the’ Viceroy 


and Mr. F.G. Carpenter. while at Calcutta.......... The most interesting 
Indian Spectator (8), opinion expressed by His Excellency to the inter- 
25th June. viewer was on the fiscal policy of India. He remarked 


that he was surprised at the omission of the swadeshi agitators to make 
Protection their watchword, and their insistence on boycott, which must 
necessarily be less effective in the interests of local manufacturers. Hig 
Excellency thought that a protective tariff would be beneficial to India, and 
with proper protection we might ‘soon be manufacturing nct only for the 
markets of China and the Far Hast, but the world —provided, we suppose, 
the world is unable or unwilling to protect itself against India, as some parts 
of the world indeed may be unwilling or unable. With protection, the home 
market at least would be more largely available to the manufacturers, what- 
ever the consumers mav feel about it. His Excellency did not forget the ill 
success that would attend the efforts of India to obtain protection, for he 
admitted that Great Britain would not allow it on account of the objection of 
Manchester and Birmingham. He would, however, evidently approve of an 
agitation in favour of protection. If he were speaking officially as head of the 
Government of India, he would obviously not have expressed himself as 
freely on this subject as he did to the interviewer.” 


11. “An interesting interview is reported to have taken place between 
Lord Minto and Mr. Frank G. Carpenter a prominent 
American........+ We join with His Excellency 
in holding that the effect of the departure of the 
British from India and the subversion of British 
rule would be nothing but disastrous and calamitous 
to India........... It is nothing but a dream to imagine that India would 
be a united whole, unless and until her people are sufficiently educated and 
enlightened to rise superior to the passions and prejudices of sectarianism and 
shake off all influences cf castes and creeds. Such a day is unfortunately 
far off and so long as Indians are what they are, it would be an act of sheer 
folly even to think of an overthrow of British rule in India. The dictates 
of enlightened self-interest peremptorily call for the continued existence of 
British rule in India, and he is an enemy of his country who thinks of driving 
out the British from India. We are not, however, to be supposed to say that 
no effort should be made for claiming a larger participation in the adminis- 
tion of the country; on the other hand, we do firmly believe that Indians 
cannot advance politically unless they strive by all lawful means of agitation 
in their power to secure the objects they have in view. No nation is gracious 
enough to make concessions to subject people who do not agitate for them 
and who do not show that they are fit for them, and the British nation is no 
exception to the general rule.” 


Gujardtt Punch (88), 
19th June, Eng. cols. 


12. ‘We welcome the appointment of Sir Charles Hardinge as 

) | the next Viceroy of India in succession to His 

: wre "Ba hile dey (40), Excellency Lord Minto when the latter vacates 
Bi ae 19th June Eng. cols, is office sofhe time in November next, in the 

: A er first place because India will be spared the threa- 


15 


tened regime of a military Viceroy like Lord Kitchener and in the second 
place since it has finally set at rest the speculation that had been naturally 
going on in this connection for some days past.......... The appointment of 
Sir Charles Hardinge bears a very close resemblance to that of the late 


was memorable for several beneficent measures introduced by him.......... We 
can assure the Viceroy-designate that he may safely count upon the loyal and 
hearty co-operation of the people of India in all such measures that aim at 
securing their moral and material well-being, and if he pursues a policy of 
trust in the psople he will have absolutely no reason to regret having done 


+P] 


SO. 


13. Sir Charles Hardinge seems to be fully qualified by virtue of his 
i age, experience and attainments to undertake the 
J Gujarati (31), 19th onerous duties devolving upon the Viceroy of India, 
une; Sanj Vartaman Hi; een for th sat yy Sgr ; 
(42), 18th June, Eng. cols. is selection forthe post ought to be a source o 
eratification to the Indian people, but considering 
the present situation in the country it is apparent that they cannot be 
in a position to take either a hopeful or a pessimistic view of his rule. But 
we would at least express a hope that the Viceroy-designate may be able to 
eradicate the seeds of the prevailing discontent and that his regime may 
not be painful ifit cannot be happy. We think we are not mistaken in describ- 
ing the situation in India as somewhat anxious, and it will be the duty of 
the new Viceroy to remove thesource of thisanxiety. The entire country with 
the exception of a province or two is peaceful and quiet; yet no one would 
deny that the minds of the people have been uneasy over the action taken by 
the authorities under the new legislative enactments. Though Sir Charles has 
not been known to belong to any party in England, yet his selection 
gives cause for hope that he must be the best man to fill the Indian 
Viceroyalty at the. present juncture, and that he will not fail to appease 
the minds of the people in this country. At the present moment India needs 
a Viceroy who may be fully aware of the condition of her affairs,who may 
be independent, though led by the authorities, who may ever be ready to 
mix freely with the popular leaders, who may be keen-sighted in judging the 
truthfulness or otherwise of popular demands and grievances, who may be 
able to know whether the masses are loyal or not, who may be a friend of the 
people and an enemy to uncontrolled power, and who may ever be happy to 
see the people peaceful and contented. We cannot run the risk of declaring 
whether Sir Charles possesses all these qualities or not and whether he will 
-be able to act upto them or not. His rule will show everything. Apropos 
of the subject we cannot help remarking that just at present no one was more 
fitted to succeed Lord Minto than Sir George Clarke. He is proved to be a 
sympathetic ruler, full of noble hopes and he has ever the good of the people at 
heart. We are inclined to think that the reins of administration in such hands 
as his would have been manipulated to the entire satisfaction of the people. 
Again, we donot share the apprehensions felt in some quarters regarding Lord 
Kitchener’s suggested selection as the next Viceroy. Military Viceroys in the 
past have been very successful in the general administration of the country, and 
so we think India had nothing tofearfrom Lord Kitchener’s rule if he had been 
selected for the post. [Ths Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—“ The appointment of 
Sir Charles Hardinge as Viceroy of India was not quite expected.......... 
India was much agitated by the possibility of Lord Kitchener being 
appointed to succeed Lord Minto.......... We did not want him; he was 
unsuited to India.......... The apprehensions are finally set at rest by: the 
definite announcement of Lord Minto’s successor. Sir Charles Hardinge is 
not much known in the political world.......... He cannot be credited 
with particular knowledge of the Kast. But it is believed that he will 
carry on the policy of Lord Minto with fidelity and good-will, and we 
may presume that Lord Morley, before approving of his appointment, must 
have satisfied himself that he will prove an apt disciple.......... We need 
have no serious apprehensions, therefore, on the bare fact that he is a great 
diplomat but has not proved himself a great administrator........... It would 


a8) it,.would be best on account of its salutary 
) Bir. C arles, thati we should encourage him |by an attitude of 
sea friendly greetings, when he sets foot on these shores.” | 


i is well-known that Lord Morley has stirred up the wrath and 

3 indignation of Anglo-Indian journals by his Reforms 

‘y tinge atti- and his determined action to remove the causes that 

tude of Anglo-Indian have given rise to anarchy and discontent in the 

aa Werte towards the new may 2g at Meda sy sf ea ay. ‘ge tlb 

mee en ye. mouths of Lor orley an or into that the 

oe 3g ROmOay Penner ON, initiation of the Reforms rested with Lord Minto 

: himself and that they had not, as was alleged, thrust 

upon the Goyernment of India. Still no amount of explanation has been 

ae sufficient to appease the offended feelings of Anglo-Indian journals which lose 

mo no opportunity of vilifying Lord Minto and his Government and charging 

them with being weak and undignified in accepting all that was forced on them 

‘by the Secretary of State. Such a campaign of vilification and vile abuse hardly 

does credit to these Anglo-Indian journals. The dispute between the House 

of Commons and the House of Lords sent for a time these antagonists of Lord 

Morley and Lord Minto into ecstasies, and they were in the hope of seeing the 

Liberal Government thrown out at an early date and the Indian Reforms 

subverted by the Conservatives. ‘T'his exultation, however, was short-lived 

and wher these Anglo-Indians saw that the Liberals had _ successfully 

weathered the storm they were not slow in trying to make further trouble. 

For a time they championed the cause of Lord Kitchener and urged upon 

the attention of the authorities in England the dire necessity of sending 

him out as Viceroy to India. Their counsel fell on unheeding ears and when 

they found their object frustrated and Sir Charles Hardinge selected to 

succeed Lord Minto they lost no time in raising the dust of controversy and 

| endeavouring to lower the Viceroy-designate in the estimation of the 

Indians. But these Anglo-Indians hardly know that their practices have 

now been thoroughly exposed and no amount of effort in this direction would 

avail to dupe Indians. ‘The system of Government in India has been laid 

down by Parliament, and no Secretary ci State, whatever his influence, 

, whether personal or political, is powerful enough to effect a deviation in its 

| course. Such being the case, Anglo-Indian allegations of a more or less 

violent character and similar to those we have discussed above are likely to 

be accepted by Indians with silent contempt. We are inclined to think 

that this Anglo-Indian tendency does a world of harm to the rulers and the 
ruled, and the sooner it is put a stop to, the better would it be for both. 


(hoki ia in 


15. It is unfortunate that in the 20th century, in this age of enlighten- 
ment and progress, people should be so much 
The treatment of blinded by colour prejudices. The Colonials have 


| Indians in the Colonies. been ill-treating the Indians because of the colour of 
| Jém-e-Jamshed (35), their skin, and the strong protests against their 
| 23rd'and 22nd June. conduct raised in the Press and from the platform have 


been of no avail. The mighty British Lion whose 

boast is that he can easily meet single-handed the attacks of any two great 
powers of Europe is powerless before his own selfish white Colonies. And 
consequently the whites of these Colonies, prompted by their unjustifiable 
hatred ofthe blacks, harass Indians in any way they like. They have for- 
bidden Asiatics to walk along public foot-paths, to use public tram cars, to 
live in towns and to trade. These and many other orders worthy of a 
despotic and dark rule have been promulgated by them. ‘he African whites 
consider Asiatics to be brutes. In times of their need these same whites are 
anxious to profit by the labours of the Asiatics, but when they are asked to 
allow them to settle in the land,and to recognise them as ordinary human 
‘beings, they refuse to do so, and advance some very flimsy arguments in support 
of their unjustifiable attitude. Firstly, they allege that the Asiatics are illite- 
rate, ignorant and dirty and that consequently “they do not wish to mix with 
them. This argument is, however, altogether worthless. To tell the truth, 
dians,. especially the higher classes of Hindus and Muhammadans, 
pheerve 80 ashiaas cleanliness that only.a few of the Colonials can. come up to 
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their standard. .The second argument is that the Indians send away their 
earnings to India, their native land, and hence cause a drain of the wealth 
of the Colonies. If this theory were true and accepted, the drain from this 
country of millions of pounds every year by the British merchants and others 
Should also be stopped. Besides, the numberof the Indians there and their 
earnings are so small that there is no fear whatsoever of the wealth of the 
Colonies being drained away. Only one thing is clear and it is this that 
the Colonials are jealous of the Indians and want to prevent them from 
sharing the profits of the trade there. It is with this object alone that 
they nave taken to harassing the Indians in their colonies. It is to be 
regretted that. they do not foresee the terrible disaster which this conduct 
of theirs is likely to bring upon the Empire. It has been complained of, 
of late, that Indians of the present day do not show the same respect 
towards the whites that they did in the past, but it is no wonder that they 
should do so when their countrymen abroad are thus hated and harassed 
by the whites. [The paper in another issue while commenting in a similar 
strain on the alleged ill-treatment of Indians in Canada observes :—What is 
astonishing is this, that while a Japanese possessing about 50 dollars is 
allowed to enter Canada, an Indian is not allowed to enter it unless he 
possesses 200 dollars. We wish Government instead of showing verbal and 
lukewarm sympathy would act in earnest to remedy the evil. Is not an 
Indian a citizen of the British Empire? We think, we have a right to 
demand an authentic official reply to the question. 


16. Treatment accorded to Indians in Canada, a portion of the British 
aes , Kmpire, is far worse than that which they receive 
sg Ben Vaibhav (137), in independent foreign countries like Japan and 
“A America. ‘I'he Colony seems to have enacted laws 
with the sole object of absolutely excluding Indians from it. It is against the 
interests of the Empire to allow the white colonists to oppress Indians in 
this way. If our rulers really wish that Indians should sincerely be proud 
of the Empire, then itis their duty to see that they are nowhere in the 
British Empire molested on account of their colour. As citizens of the British 
Empire Indians are not merely bound to share its burdens but are likewise 
entitled to claim its privileges. 


*{7. ‘Professor James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington, 

; delivered the Dodge lectures on ‘ Responsibilities of 

Self-government is not ¢gitizenship’ at Yale University last year.......... It is 
the peculiar property of of interest to note at the outset that Dr. Bryce does 


ba cp poh ws eam not, like Mr. Balfour, hold on @ prior grounds that 


self-government is the peculiar property of Europeans 
icc here and Americans.......... As striking evidence of this 
general conviction, he points to the efforts which Japan and Russia have 
made, and which the Persians and the Turks are beginning to make, for the 
establishment of parliamentary institutions. Mr. Valentine Chirol the 
other day told an Indian audience that Japan had not paid any attention to 
Mill and Burke and had absorbed only the results of Western science. 
Dr. Bryce seems, on the other hand, to attach some importance to Japanese 
efforts to obtain a constitutional Government as a factor in their national 
progress. ‘ven in China,’ he adds, ‘these have been talked of: De con- 
ducendo loquitur iam rhetore Thule.’ According to Professor Bryce, success 
in self-government is not a matter of race, but one of qualities.......... The 
doctrine that Europeans and Americans enjoy self-government because they 
had first perfected themselves in all the virtues necessary for its proper 
exercise, has been obviously invented for the benefit of dependent nations and 
does not correspond with the facts of either history or experience.......... We, 
Indians, may safely ignore the pessimists who speak and write as if democracy 
and self-government were ethnological characters like the pigment of the skin 
or the facial angle. ‘They are within reach of every people who possess or 
develop civic virtues and the only certain road of self-government lies along 
the path of acquisition of these qualities.... ... Indians are being reproached 
now-a-days for not actively co-operating with Government in their measyres 
to put down sedition. If Professor Bryce is right, the tendency in the 
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_bOuntries of Hutope, evén in England, seems to be not very. different.......... 


3 . ak Tene: it a conquest but ‘occupation ’—occupation which 


‘hat we understand to be the significance to Indians of Professor Bryce’s 
ture is this: that as Indians and Asiatics we are not denied by destiny the 
privileges of self-government by the people, and that by developing the virtues 
rominently mentioned as essentials of civic duty, every race under the sun 
can work democratic institutions successfully.” 


18. “The problem confronting Great Britain in Egypt is almost the 
same as that confronting her in India with the added 


Comparison bet ween difficulty in the former country that at the time of 


E oe ee, w (15), taking possession British statesmen had not called 


according to the agreements then made with the 
Powers was to last fora limited time. There is also the fact to be taken into 
consideration that the Egyptians follow one faith, form one class and that out 
of this class the party organised and strengthened by Mustafa Kamel Pasha 
forms no mean proportion. This party does not consist of murderers, as 
Mr: Roosevelt would have it, but of men trained in the Western Universities 
and also in the Moslem University at Cairo, combining thus the highest 
teaching of the West and the Hast. They have consequently aspirations and 
ideals which require the highest statesmanship to satisfy and fulfil. It will 
not do to scout these ideals and treat them with contempt. The real solution 
lies in meeting the Egyptian half-way, in progressing onwards till Great Britain 
has fulfilled her promises and Egypt has obtained what she yearns for. In 
the case of Egypt also asin India a certain section of the British Press 
ageravates the difficulties by pressing always for autocracy and the ‘iron 
hand.’ Mr. Roosevelt, though in name a Republican, is a thorough Jingo 
Imperialist and his fulmination about Egypt and the Kast is in favour of a 
retrograde and reactionary policy on the part of Great Britain. Unfortunately 
the British public are led away by him. He has proved the sole cause of the 
concentration of attention on Egypt and the important discussion in the House 
of Commons. The chief fact to be noticed is that the policy of Sir Eldon 
Gorst—a policy of conciliation and progressive reform—is not approved of by 
the Conservative party. Mr. Balfour as the spokesman of this party endorsed 
all the opinions of Mr. Roosevelt and urged the Government to take ‘strong’ 
measures, meaning thereby repression of asevere type...;...... Sir Edward Grey, 
though defending the conduct of Sir Eldon Gorst, was weak enough to 
approve of the diatribes of Mr. Roosevelt and the carping criticism of 
Mr. Balfour. Some of the followers of his party frankly observed that the 
Rooseveltian remarks were an insult to Great Britain and that the latter ought 
to fulfil her promise to Egypt. Mr. Robinson said that though order 
ought to be maintained, the policy of Great Britain ought always to be 
progressive. In fact we may not inaptly compare the attitude of advanced 
Radicals with regard to Egypt to the attitude of Lord Morley with regard 
to India. ‘Though Lord Morley thinks that order ought to be maintained, he 
has never supported an indiscriminate policy of pure and undiluted repres- 
sion. It is this very thing which stinks in the nostrils of many Anglo-Indian 
writers who are clamouring that Sir Charles ought not to be under the 
leading strings of the India Office. Evidently they do not approve of the 
co-operation between the India Office and Simla which has characterised the : 
regume of His Excellency Lord Minto and which is the greatest barrier 
against the adoption of extremely repressive steps.” 


19. The Jdm-e-Jamshed while commenting upon the recent develop- 
ments in Egypt compares the state of that country 
with that of India and while Price B sO condemns in 

a1., Strong language the demands and actions of the 
iame-vamenes (38), Tie Nationalists of both countries. It then showers 
great encomiums on Sir Edward Grey for quietly 
pursuing the policy of reform and thereby care- 
fully steering the ship of Government out of grave dangers, just like Lords 
Morley and Minto. It then hopes that if Sir Edward Grey and Sir Eldon 
Gorst would continue to follow the policy so successfully carried out in 
India by. Lords Morley and Minto, the heavy clouds on the political horizon 
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of Egypt would soon pass away. ‘The paper then comments on Mr. Balfour’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Egypt and observes:—We cannot here 
allow to pass uncriticised the inconsiderate remarks made by Mr. Balfour 
during his speech on Egypt. His remarks about the incapacity of Orientals 
for self-government only betray his lack of knowledge of history. It 
may be that government in India has bsen always absolute, but that does 
not prove that Indians were not conversant with the principles of swardjya. 
When Europe was groping in darkness, Indians had rapidly advanced 
in civilisation and had been carrying on their village administration 
on the principles of swardjya through the villag> panchdyats. Besides, 
even if it were granted that Orientals do not. at present possess the 
capacity for governing themselves, it cannot be said that they will not 
qualify themselves for self-government in the future. The ancient 
history of the Western nations shows this very clearly, and the modern 
history of Japan, China, Persia and Turkey proves it. It is very 
deplorable that a responsible politician like Mr. Balfour should have thus 
forgotten the history of his own country. His remarks have only contributed 
to strengthen India’s resolve to throw in its lot with the Liberal party. 
Lord Morley’s Reforms have attached Indians to the Liberals, and it is 
highly gratifying that the Liberals are in power at the present crisis in Kgypt 
to grant the legitimate demands of the people and to check the onslaughts of 
the anarchist extremists. 


20. <A very nice specimen of how the Christian Missionaries sent out to 
India to spread the Gospel try to raise funds by ~ 


Christian Missionaries toajjing all sorts of lies about India and Indians to 
and Indian sedition. 


9 the Hnglish people and thus lead them to form 

saan e an tems absurd notions about the country can _ be best 
seen in the proceedings of the annual meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society that was held last month in London. Sir William lLee-Warner, the 
learned author of the wonderful book ‘ the Citizen of India,’ delivered a speech 
in the course of which he exhorted his audience not to be apathetic towards 
the cause of the Missionaries, especially ata time when Christian literature 


is dealing heavy blows at the very foundation of the Hindu religion and when: 


the East is coming in closer intercourse with the West. The learned speaker 
dwelt on the urgent need of a proselytising campaign in India. The Rev. Mr. 
R. F. Pearse, a prominent Bengal Missionary who was present at the meeting, 
went still further and depicted in sombre colours the alleged impending peril 
that is likely to make its appearance from Indian students taking lessons of 
violence under the garb of Hindu philosophy. If the evil is not nipped in 
the bud, he declared, by the spread of the Christian religion and philosophy, 
the growth of sedition and discontent in India will not be effectively arrested. 
Now, can there be a grosser falsehood than to charge the Hindu religion with 
murderous tendencies—a religion which is known all the world over to be the 
promulgator of sublime and righteous doctrines and the parent of humane 
institutions? Instead of attracting the minds of Indians towards Christianity 
these Missionaries are by their tactics only engendering doubt, distrust and 
suspicion about Missionary activity in their minds. If the Christian religion 
is powerful enough to stamp out anarchy and violence in India, why is it 
that it has proved impotent in Christian countries like Ireland Spain, France 
and Russia which are the hotbeds of anarchism and nihilism ? 


21. The important point about the Circular addressed by the Government 

of India is that it gives special instructions to the 

Comments on the circu- officials as to their behaviour towards the Indian 
lar letter of the Govern- Jeaders. The Circular indirectly supports the oft- 
cet Bsorey hy penal repeated complaint of the Indians that the officials 
recently published by the hold aloof from the public and that this attitude of 
Englishman. theirs gives birth to discontent and sedition. It is 
Gujardti (31), 19th June. a matter for some consolation that the authorities are 
now trying to remedy this complaint. Hitherto those 

working for the people and those working on behalf of Government did not so 
much as look into each other’s faces, much less exchanged views with each other. 


The outcome of this state of affairs was that the misunderstanding between 
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le was: never removed. The Circular is good as far 


as. it goes. . Government should take care to see that its object is not defeated 
by the officials holding. alcof from.the people. In the majority of cases, 


_ officials of the present or are looked upon as unsympathetic and disdainful 


towards the public. This looks strange, but is true none the less. The 
reason is that when they mix with the people they lord it over them, air 
their own political views and issue arbitrary mandates. Again, they do not 
keep themselves in touch with public opinion by reading vernacular papers, 
but content themselves with second-hand information from Anglo-Indian 
journals. In order that they may be able to read the vernacular papers, 
Government should insist upon their having a thorough knowledge of the 
vernaculars. The Circular enunciates some principles which we are fully in 
accord with, but at the same time there are others which we cannot accept. 
Government appear to be more anxious to put down than root out sedition. 
But this is not the true policy: the best thing would be to eradicate the very 
roots of the disease. 


22. ‘“ Astothe extent of the spread of the spirit of disaffection, the Govern- 
ment is in a better position than ourselves to judge, 

Indu of Bombay (10), ®24 here we hazard no opinion. But as to the 
91st and 23rd June. nature of this spirit, if seems to us that the Govern- 
ment estimate is not quite correct or discriminating 

enough. Itis not quite fair to place the advocates of ‘passive resistance ’ 
in the same category as the advocates of criminal violence.......... Then 
again there is the danger of the authorities confounding the dissatisfaction 
expressed against the recent reforms with sedition. Even so high an authority 
as Sir Edward Baker has publicly acknowledged that some of the glaring 
drawbacks of the present scheme might not unnaturally give rise to dissatis- 
faction. Hence the necessity to carefully discriminate between disaffection 
and dissatisfaction and to guard against tarring all agitation of whatever 
kind with the same brush. How obvious and obligatory this need of discri- 
mination is, will be apparent when we find the Government holding the view 
that the unrest is mainly sentimental and not based on any material griev- 
ances. We know this was the view entertained in high quarters till matters 
came to a crisis in the Partition of Bengal and Lord Minto found that there 
was some basis indeed for the unrest other than merely sentimental. 
The Government seems to regard the ‘drain’ theory preached by some 
politicians in this country as having done ‘incalculable mischief’ and 
observes that ‘ it behoves every officer of Government, in particular those 
connected with education, to study the arguments put forward in support of it 
and to seize every opportunity of exposing their fallacy.’ The object set 
forth here is no doubt a laudable one. But will the officials approach the 
task with the patience and open-mindedness absolutely necessary in such 
cases? Let us not fcrget that the originators of this ‘ drain’ theory, among 
whom may be mentioned such highly respected men as Messrs. Dadabhai 
‘Naoroji, William Digby, Romesh Dutt and Sir Henry Cotton, were at least 
honestly convinced of what they thought and taught with a wealth of facts 
and figures. They may be wrong, as there might be two sides to every 
important question. But mere interdiction and brushing aside of such 
views will not serve the end. The arguments must be fully refuted in detail 
to carry conviction. But we strongly doubt whether district officers in general 
will have the patience to study the views put forward. They may simply 
brush aside the arguments and pronounce it undesirable to even discuss them 
in public. Under such circumstanceg the evil will not be cured. Wado not 
deny that in the hands ofignorant persons the ‘ drain’ theory may be capable 
of mischief. But with more responsible men, conviction may be carried only 
by patient discussion. That some atleast of the economic grievances are 
not quite without a basis must be admitted by every honest official.......... 
Why, we read in the account of Mr. Carpenter’s interview with Lord Minto, 
published in these columns on Tuesday last, that His Excellency was won- 
dering why the swadeshi agitators did not make protective tariff their watch- 
cry instead of the boycott. At the same time Lord Minto admitted that 
Great Britain would not allow it as it would go against the interests of Lanca- 
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shire and Birmingham which find a flourishing market in India. And yet, 
we find Lord Minto expressing his belief that ‘ India would be benefited by 
a protective tariff and that if it could have the proper protection it might soon 
be manufacturing not only for the markets of China and the far Hast but for 
the world.’ Thus on His Excellency’s own admission Britain does not allow 
India to reap these vast benefits, simply because her own interests would suffer 
thereby! What a commentary on the official attempts at refuting the ‘ drain’ 
theory!!! Is itany wonder that the people should see the futility of an appeal 
to England in this matter ?’’ [The paper in a subsequent issue further writes as 
follows :—“ We areralso glad that Government emphasise the need of its officers 
guarding against injuring the susceptibilities of Indian gentlemen by their rude 
behaviour.......... It is mostly young men fresh from England, with wrong 
ideas of the culture and manners of the people they are called upon to rule, 
about whom the complaints are most often made. Forsuch also the compulsory 
mixing with the representatives of the people will prove a valuable education, 
which will disabuse their minds of the crude ideas imbibed at home. Only 
let not these ‘interviews’ degenerate into interviews for intimidating purposes 
only, as unfortunately was the experience of several leaders of Bengal during’ 
the regime of Sir Bampfylde Fuller.......... ‘I'here is one point in the letter 
on which there will be a difference of opinion—we mean the duties of teachers. 
Government express the view that mere abstention from seditious teaching 
cannot be accepted as an adequate performance of duty on the part of those 
engaged in education. ‘hey are called upon to see that right views are in- 
culcated regarding the application of the lessons and truths of history and 
economics, especially to India. We do not know if the ordinary run of 
teachers in the High Schools and even Colleges are competent enough to 
handle history and economics in their political bearing in a manner 
sufficiently convincing. Any inefficient and crude attempts in this direction 
might create more harm than good, especially if the impressionable student 
finds that his Professor is not convincing enough and is merely repeating some 
official formule. Once the forbidden fruit is tasted, there is no knowing with 
what strange ideas in his mind the impressionable youth might run away to 
brood over them. Government seem to entertain the view that the 
poison of sedition is instilled in a large measure in the present schools. But 
this view is wrong. It is no from school or college lessons that the 
poison is imbibed, but from agencies quite outside these.......... It is in 
the newspaper, in the literature of the West, in the public life around 
them, that youths imbibe political views, whether seditious or innocuous. So 
to utilise the schools and colleges as agencies for the checking of the evil of 
sedition can only be a step of doubtful utility.’’| 


*23. ‘The publication of the secret document which is alleged to 
have been distributed by Government among their 

Rdst Goftdr (41), 26th Officials, suggesting means for the suppression of 
June, Eng. cols. sedition, would do no material harm to Government. 
If anything, it will spread a favourable impression 
among the people as to the good intentions of their rulers, for the Circular 
embodies instructions to officials in rules of conduct which the Indian press 
itself has commended to Government for adoption. For instance, 
how often have critics in the Press complained of the discourteous 
treatment which officials sometimes mete out to Indian gentlemen of 
position? It would gratify such critics to learn that Government is 
not less anxious than themselves to correct all unbecoming conduct in 
their officers......... . The intentions of the Circular are plain and well- 
defined, and its bond fides clearly-established by the fact that the Circular was 
not meant for public use, but merely as a guide to officials and Government 
servants.... ... The most important part of the Circular is that where it 
proceeds to instruct officials in the ways and methods of suppressing sedition. 
Government recognise that the youths of the country provide a favourable 
recruiting ground for the party of revolutionary violence, and the fact 
emphasises the need which exists for the institution of a permanent vigilance 
and control over Indian schools and colleges.......... There would be no 
excuse left for school-masters and professors to place in the hands of the 
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| ad nta works. cal ted to foster erroneous and faulty views in economics: 
there. are standard publications which every University in India can 
0m) nend as prescribed text-books for their colleges.” 


24, “We donot know whether Government will proceed against the 
Englishman for publishing the .Circular issued to 
- Sdnj Vartamdn (42), Government Servants on the subject of sedition. 
ie 22nd June, Eng. cols. There is a clear violation of the Official Secrets Act. 
While the public will await with curiosity the decision 
of Government on the point, there will be no great desire on its part for the 
prosecution of the paper. The public does not like the Official Secrets Act, 
the bantling of Lord Curzon, who retaliated by forging this weapon on the 
native journals of Bengal who had published some secret circulars, placing him 
in a very awkward position. If the Act were not enforced in the 
case of an Anglo-Indian journal. the authorities will think twice before 
doing so in the case of an Indian newspaper. No harm has been 
done by the publication of the resolution except that it may cause some 
embarrassment to Government owing to its free and unrestrained language. 
As it was not a public document for ganeral information, Government have 
employed language and expressed sentiments which would not, otherwise, have 

been retained in their present form.” 


*29. “Ina recently pablished letter addressed by the Government of. 
Gujardti (31), 26th India to the Government of Bengal on sedition in 
4 Senn Mek aU i India and the duty of officers to combat it, a careful 
4 : ese attempt has been made to diagnose the disease and 
3 suggest remedies to fight it.....°.... It is a relief to find that Government are 
; . convinced that ‘the great body of the people are entirely loyal and prepared 
to join with the officers of Government in the mission against disaffection.’ 
One danger in fighting evils like sedition is that the innocent are oftentimes 
confounded with the guilty, and Government officers, to whom the present 
re instructions have been issued, cannot be too careful in discriminating between 
4 men and men...........In spite of the several very good suggestions 
3 . made to public servants, we are constrainea to say that many of them Are 
ie impracticable and throw on them a burdeu of responsibility which it would be 
| hardly possible for them to carry out. Great circumspection and tact will 
be needed in translating the suggestions of Government into action; 
otherwise, much hardship is likely to be entailed on public servants and the 
people. In tracing the causes of the unrest account has not been taken of 
the public grievances which often give colour to unsound views which spread 
through the country. A sympathetic hearing and a serious attempt to 
remove those grievances will go a. long way in dispelling «wrong ideas. 
Then again, the wild and mischievous vapourings of some Anglo- Indian 
papers which are calculated to offend Indian feelings need to be ‘controlled 
along with the erroneous opinions preached by some irresponsible Indian 
publicists.” 


26. “The circular letter which the Government of India have 

ee is addressed to all Provincial Governments on the 
sae Wes coe (52), 19th subject of the present political situation of the 

oe country and the duties of officials towards checking 
sedition has been received not without a feeling of surprise in some 
quarters. The Englishman was the first to publish it, and it is now said that 
it is a confidential document; probably, as its perusal suggests, Government 
meant it for private circulation among its officers. If it be so, the paper that 
first published it was guilty of a distinct breach of the Official Secrets Act, 
andthe public have aright to demand what action Government propose to 
take to discover how the circular was secured.” 


27. Government do not seem to have formed any definite views as yet 
el | about the nature and origin of what is classed as 
= Kesari (181), 2ist sedition in India. New resolutions are issued one 
aN June. after the other discussing the character of sedition. 
a a, There is nothing new in the one recently issued 
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which appears to have been of a semi-confidential nature. We are familiar 
with the arguments contained therein. We have been often told that the 
masses ere with Government and that discontent exists only in the educated 
classes and that, too, for no substantial causes. The instructions issued by 
Government to the subordinate officials as to how to treat sedition are novel 
and deserve consideration. Up till now, Government opposed only a particular 
agitation. But now officials are advised to suppress almost every agitation 
by repressive measures. Government have hinted in the resolution that 
festivals, schools and religious education should be judged froma political 
point of view and that the best way of putting down national awakening was 
to subject everything to relentless repression. The suggestions as to how 
officials should conduct themselves, watch their relatives politically and hand 
them over to Government if they see no chances of their reclamation, are 
novel. Though this letter is primarily addressed to the Bengal Government, 
we think copies of it have been forwarded to other Provincial Governments. 
We suspect the resolution is being enforced also in some respects. 


28. The suggestions embodied in the Circular issueX by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Provincial Governments are 
Dnydn . Prakash (46), well worth the consideration of the officials to whom 

18th and 2lst June; jtis addressed. We feel sure that much of the 
Sudharak — (159), 20th Giscontent visible in the subordinate service will 
June; Jagad Vritt (126), : 
19h June: Vrittas¢r WonIsh if they treat their subordinates with 
(165), 20th June: Indu Sympathy and respect. It will be a piece of cruelty 
Prakdsh (123), 21st June. to hold Government servants responsible for the 

opinions of their relatives. It will mean placing 
them at the mercy of the Police, to whom an undue importance has already 
been given, and creating among them a feeling of insecurity. As regards 
the teaching of history and political economy, wo do not think any self- 
respecting teacher would undertake to foist his own Opinions or those of 
the authors of the text-books on the pupils. It would be really too 
much to expect of a teacher td mould his views at the dictation of 
Government. We do not think that the ‘drain’ theory has in any way 
aggravated the discontent. Even supposing the ‘drain’ theory to be mis- 
chievous, merely declaring it to be false would not controvert it in an effective 
manner. Nothing would so much conduce to the maintenance of discipline 
in schools as the example of good teachers. But unfortunately no thought is 
given to this matter in selecting educational officials. [The Sudhdrak writes :— 
Government must be congratulated for the sympathy and liberality they 


have displayed in facing the present situation. Government speak about the - 


reluctance of persons acquainted with facts to give evidence in political cases 
and support measures by which the innocent are likely to suffer along with 
the guilty. They, however, do not appear to understand that this feeling of 
reluctance among the people is more or less due to the unnecessary trouble to 
which witnesses are liable to be subjected when they come forward to give 
evidence in such matters. Now that Government have ordered that the 
burden of attending for enquiry or for giving evidence should be made as little 
irksome as possible, we think that henceforward very few witnesses will hold 
aloof. We feel sure that the misuse to which our religious festivals have been 
put of late will oe put a stop to now that the attention of Government has 
been directed towards the matter. Itis quite natural for Government to expect 
their servants to be sincerely loyal, and it is, therefore, high time for such of 
them as may be guilty of discussing pernicious politics i in their leisure hours 
to leave off that habit. ‘Lhe policy adopted hy the Secretary of State of 
appointing Indians to high offices and of giving them an increasing share in 
the administration of the country will indeed result in disarming sedition 
in course of time. The Jagad Vritt observes:—Experience has proved 
that purely western ideas implanted on the Eastern soil produce 
undesirable effects, and it is, therefore, necessary that Government 
should publish books on history and political economy specially suited 
for the requirements of Indian students. ‘The vernacular newspapers 
have been misusing statistical figures appearing in Government reports 
to prop up the ‘drain’ theory. In order, therefore, to defeat the machinations 
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such 1 it would be in the interest of Government to supply 

6° statistics as well as other information to the public in vernacular. 
he ” Yrittasdr writes :—There is a likelihood of political economy now 
ing taught in our schools and colleges with facts and figures, and we 
It in consequence have practical men and not mere theorists amongst our 


- Gitigzens. The Indu Prakdsh writes :—It is hoped that the Circular will tend 
‘0 promote good feeling between the rulers and the ruled.| 


29. ‘“‘A washerman in Mysore did not give satisfaction to his employer, 
one Daniel Bennet, but kept on asking for his wages. 
This was too much for Bennet, who kicked the 
washerman, and caused his death through rupture 


Comments on the death 
of an Indian caused by 
an assault by a Huropean 


in Mysore. of the spleen. Bennet then left for Madras, but he 
Indian Spectator (8), Was brought back, tried and sentenced to six months’ 
25th June. imprisonment for his ‘rash and negligent act.’ 


Indians do not generally kick, but they beat with 
the hand. Why is the Anglo-Indian practice different? A kick is no doubt 
& more efficient way of punishing than a slap. But the practice which so 
often ends fatally does not seem to betoken any love of efficiency. We do 
not pretend to know how common kicking a.servant is in England—perhaps 
if is not mdre common than being kicked by him. We read, however, of box- 
ing the ears, and similar modes of punishment in which the hands are used. 
In this country perhaps the touch of a washerman or a punkha cooly 
is considered too polluting to entrust the -work to the uncovered hand, and 
hence, the covered foot is employed as a substitute........... The wearing of a 
thick cotton or woollen pad on the abdomen may be a good protective or 
preventive measure. But it may invite more kicks. Whether science can 
make spleens unrupturable by inoculation or otherwise is a question worthy of 
investigation. But for the present neither science nor law can suggest a 
means of preventing the tragedies that now and then occur. Perhaps a 
circular letter from Simla may produce some effect.”’ 


*30.. “We understand that immediately on the receipt of the news 
about the notification of Government which declared 

_Comments on the India the Samarth ‘Yidydlaya an unlawful association, 
Government Notification the manager of the Talegaon school sent a wire 


declarin the Samarth . . 
Vidyalaya se unlawfu) 2 the Government of India praying for the 


Smatitution. suspension of the execution of the order implied 
Mahrdtta (18), 26th in the notification, pending the disposal of their 
June. prayer for an opportunity of explanation. No reply 


was received to this‘ till Monday last. The efforts 
of the manager to obtain a hearing from the Local Government were more 
successful ; for under instructions from the Bombay Government, Mr. DuBoulay, 
1.C.8.; Secretary to Government, granted an interview to Mr. J. V. Oke, the 
manager of the Vidyalaya, on Friday before last. The interview, however, 
was not satisfactory, because it admitted only of a one-sided conversation. 
Mr. DuBoulay had instructions only to listen to what Mr. Oke might have 
to say on behalf of the Vidyalaya, but to make no inquiries or ask no 
questions! Mr. Oke, of course, tried to anticipate objections that might be 
possibly urged against the school and to reply to them. But such a proce- 
dure must be as unsatisfactory as it is unfair; and even after this interview 
the Vidyalaya was in the dark as to whether it might or might not receive 
a further communication from Government and whether Government were or 
were not prepared to reconsider the case of the Vidyalaya. On Monday last 
Mr. Oke, received replies both from the Local and the Supreme Governments. 


- The reply from the latter. was to the effect that the matter had been referred to 


the Bombay Government. ‘lhe reply from the Local Government was simply 
laconic. ‘The Government see no reason to interfere with the operation of the 
law and the school must be closed on 2Sth June.’ The notification has now 
appeared in the local Government Gazette; but we think it would be only fair 
even now to give an opportunity to the "Vidyalaya people to know and meet 
the specific charges, if any, which Government may have to allege against it.” 
J in the leading article the paper tries to controvert the charges brought against 


. 28 


the school ™ a correspondent of the Advocate of India signing ‘ Loyalty’, and 
says :—* The managers ofthe Vidyalaya will, however, feel thankful to ‘Loyalty ’ 

for having broken the ice and ventured into the region of details, For one 
can understand facts, reply to them and appreciate their force if they prove 
unanswerable. But it is the height of injustice to condemn a man or an insti- 
tution unheard, in fact even without any specifie charges being framed. But 
so far Government have apparently resolved that ‘Mum’ should be the word. 
It is wholly wrong to assume that silence is more’ dignified than speech in 
a matter like this. On the contrary, silence itself is most damaging to the 
credit of Government for fair-mindedness and justice. If the Samarth Vidya- 
laya is found guilty of the charges that will be framed against it, let it be put 
down by all means, unless any other way of dealing with it as effectively may 
be deemed impossible. But it is extremely unfair, and we should say also 


impolitic, to refuse an inquiry when it is openly demanded by the party con- 
cerned.’’| 


31. Though the Government of India have nominally issued the orders 
eres declaring the Samarth Vidyalaya an unlawful 
Ne AO a =e association, the Local Government are at the 
bottom of the affair and must have done all the 
scheming. ‘I'he Government of India will not allow any concessions or 
change the present orders without the consent of the Bombay Government. 
The latter can judge better than the former by consulting local opinion whether 
any injustice has been done to the Samarth Vidyalaya. ‘The managers of 
the school:should approach the Local Government and try their utmost here 
only. Government shquld first inform the managers of the charges against 
the school and produce their evidence. ‘To judge fairly of the explanation of 
the school, we must know what Government have to say on the point. What 
action of the school has made Government so enraged? What have the 
students or teachers of the school done to merit the school being dubbed an 
unlawful association? When we have no information on these points, how 
is it possible to satisfy Government? ‘The managers of the school cannot 
discuss the secret thoughts of Government. [The paper in its issue 
of the 28th June writes -—What grave offence had the Samarth Vidyalaya 


committed against Government ‘that it should be wiped away from the . 


face of the’earth without being informed in the least of its misdemeanour ? 
Every Maratha will ponder cver this question. Government do not 
desire to reveal to the public the reasons that led them to award 
capital punishment all of a sudden to the school. People will 
obviously infer the causes of Government’s wrath. Is an independent 
institution an eye-sore to Government? Do Government consider celibacy 


and living with gurus and the ancient system of education in retired’ 


places under a strict discipline dangerous? Does it rankle in their heart, 
ifany institution tries to turn out its boys strong and active by making 
them resort to Indian games, gymnastic exercises, wrestling and drill? Can 
they not bear to see an institution honestly imparting such an education as 
will train its students to be independent citizens? Or have they coma to a 
firm conclusion that plain patriotic education is but incitement to a rebellion ? 
Many such ideas will be evoked by the conduct of Government. There is a 
possibility that some or all of them may be wrong and baseless. But what 
can the pecple do? When Government do not give out any reason for the 
closure of the school, what can the people do ~but guess at the causes ? 
The enemies of national education are glad to see the Samarth Vidyalaya 
sinking. Some have even struck it on the head before it sank for the last 
time. (The paper then proceeds to criticise adversely the letter of ‘ Loyalty’ 
in the Advocate of India.) Mr. J. N. Okawrites tothe Kesarz and controverts 
the statements of ‘ Loyalty’ in the Advocate of India and denies them in toto. 
He says :—‘ Only songs relating to swadesht were sung in the school in the 
morning. There is nothing objectionable in them. Some boys were withdrawn 
from the school, but that was because the climate did not agree with them and 
not because they were subjected to a brutal discipline. The school did not 
receive any aid from the Patsa Fund. The Paisa Fund and the Vidydlaya 
Fund were quite different from one another. The boys collected Paisa Fund 
only on the Hindu New Year's 3 Day, but due peoeints were given. | 
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et to. \seo'that the Samarth Vidyalaya has been declared 
‘Jo °° gn unlawful ‘association. Government entertained 
Pema ata yas Pritt ‘suspicions about the character of the school 
RN 1th Inne from the very beginuing, and it is to -be deplored 
‘oer: ff: > “that no attempts were made by its managers to 
v6’ . Government must have passed their orders in the case after 
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the Jack of foresight on the part of its conductors and that a considerable 
amount of money should have thus been wasted. We beg to suggest that 
Government should place before the public the reasons which have led them 
to close the school. Conductors of the school might also try to effect a 
compromise with Government with a view to conducting it on lines acceptable 
tothem. [The Dhdrwdr Vritt makes similar remarks. | 


*83. “We welcome the proposal of Government to establish a branch of 
the Pasteur Institute in Bombay. The Institutes at 
Approval of Govern- Kasauli and Coonoor have, as Government acknow- 
ment’s proposal to esta- Jedged, proved of immense value in affording relief to 
blish a Pasteur Institute patients from all parts of India threatened with 
SEN rabies, but their distance from Bombay render th 
Indian Social Reformer ~~ tend _ 
(7), 26th June. difficult of access to sufferers, especially of the poorer 
classes. The cost of maintaining a branch institute 
at Bombay is estimated at about Rs. 20,000 per annum, and Government have 
written to the Municipal Corporation, the Port Trust and other local bodies 
for contributions, they themselves undertaking the initial expenditure for the 
construction of building and the supply of instruments and so on, and the 
management of the institution. We trust that these bodies will respond 
liberally. This is one more proof of Sir George Clarke’s deep and constant 
interest in questions bearing on the health of the people.” 


34. “ We are glad to learn that the question of establishing a branch 
of the Pasteur Institute in Bombay is engaging the 
Indu of Bombay (10), earnest attention of the Bombay Government......... 
24th June. Indeed, it has been a want long felt on this side of 
-the country. There are at present only two institu- 
tions of the nature in the whole of India, one at Kasauli in the Punjab and 
the other at Coonoorin the Nilgiris. But both these are so far removed from this 
Presidency that necessarily a large number of people, especially of the poorer 
classes, of this Presidency, are not in a position to avail themselves of the relief 
afforded by them. It must be gratifying, therefore, to learn that the climatic 
conditions of Pare], where it is intended to locate the new Institute, .will not 
stand in the way of realising the hope of its establishment.......... The only 
question that remains to be solved is that of ways and means, and the Munici- 
pality, the Port Trust and other public bodies and the benevolent public of 
Bombay and the mofussil are being addressed by Government for its speedy 
solution.......... We may be sure that our City Fathers will not be chary 
of making an adequate, nay, even a liberal provision for this work of a wholly 
humane character which must ever redound to the glory of Urbs Prima in 
Indis and the patriotism of her philanthropic citizens.” 


85. “In our opinion the best institution for the Presidency would be a 
Pasteur Institute in Bombay, which could be of use 
Bombay East Indian to the rich and the poor of the Presidency, together 
(3), 25th June. with a larger Home for Lepers than the one existing 
at present which can accommodate only a few 
inmates, as wellasa hospital forthe treatment of tuberculosis and that dreaded 
disease known as cancer. The Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli and Coonoor are 
inconvenient in every respect to the people of this Presidency specially in the 
‘Yainy weather........... There is at present hardly any proper hospital for con- 
sumptives, and as for people suffering from cancer, there is none at all. All 
these institutions would enable the rich and poor people of the Presidency to 
participate in their benefits. The Municipality of Bombay and other Muni- 
eipalities in the mofussil might be called upon to contribute their share of 
funds for the management and maintenance of the institutions in question.” — 
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86. “In accordance with the recommendations of the Police Commis- 
sion the Government of India have for some time 
Better prospects should past been trying to draft English-educated men into 
be offered to educated the Inspectorial line of the Police Department........ ~ 
men the Police Depart- Police {raining Schools were started in all Presi- 
Sind Journal (22), 16th dencies and Provinces which young English-educated 
Jone. men were invited to join, with the prospect, after 
passing out, of a start of: Rs. 50 as Sub-Inspectors. 
We understand the experiment is regarded as afailure in this Presidency, the 
complaint of the Police authorities being that the young men are mere blanks 
as regards investigating and detective capacity. It is, therefore, proposed, so 
we hear, to reduce the starting pay for these men to Rs. 35, as they deserve no 
more, and to promote them to Rs. 50 after two years’ service! One would 
suppose that this is putting things upside down. If the Government in this 
Presidency or Province have not been able to attract the right sort of men 
with the present terms of service, the correct thing apparently would be to offer 
something better. Moreover, it would be as well to enquire why the experi- 
ment is a failure in this Presidency or Province of all others in India. As 
to Sind, we think we can give at least one reason why the young men do not 
succeed. There is no sympathy for them on the part of those under whom 
they have to receive their first practical training in Police work.......... How 
do so many young, half stolid men coming out from England—who start with 
such a great disadvantage as regards acquaintance with things Indian—turn 
out well after a few years’ service? Because they are encouraged and shown 
the way by their brother Europeans, because they have the moral support of 
their officers.......... The new men recruited from the Nasik Police School, on 
the other hand, labour under the opposite disadvantages. If, therefore, the pur- 
pose underlying the recommendation of the Commission and the subsequent 
policy of Government is to be fulfilled, the disadvantages should be removed 
as far as possible. The new men should be protected ‘and encouraged and led ~ 
on to efficiency. A serious effort should be made to enlist proper men and 
not to give up the business in despair.” 


*37. “We understand that certain prosecutions have been recently 
instituted by the order of the. Poona District Magis- 

Comments on prosecu- trate against persons who were found in possession 
tions in connection with ofa copy or copies of some of the books and publi- 


books declared forfeit by  ¢ations declared to be forfeited to Government under 
the Bombay Government 


the Press Act of 1910. In April last a long list of 

| Act. | 
bag of ae Paar Pp 96th such books appeared in the Bombay Government 
Sink Gazette ; and additions are being now and then made 


to it. Someof the book-sellers, we hear, thereupon 
invited the Police to go and take charge of the stock of the proclaimed books 
in their possession. ‘The Act applies not only to the books in the possession 
of book-sellers but also to those that may be anywhere within the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Government. But private individuals, who do not sell books, 
could not be expected to make a voluntary search of their premises, and hunt 
out the proclaimed books or publications. Andso it happened that stray 
copies of these remained still in the possession of individuals. Searches have 
since been ordered of the houses of certain gentlemen in the City of Poona; 
and naturally a copy here and there of some of the proclaimed books was found 
in them. And the prosecutions in question, we suppose, have been the result. 
The prosecutions are, we are told, based on. section 175 of the Penal Code 
which penalises the intentional non-production of a document which a 
man has been ordered to produce before an officer authorised to call for its 
production. ‘The cases are still swb judice, but that cannot deter us from 
expressing our opinion on the legal aspect of the question involved. It must 
be apparent to any one that the section in question presupposes that an 
individual officer has issued a special order to a definite individual to pro- 
duca a particular document before him at acertain time and place. But 
the section could not be supposed to apply to the case of mere possession 
of a proclaimed publication. Neither the wording of section 12 of Act 
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a naib the: oti: of: the: notifications issued thereunder. by the 
E a “Gorerament, contain anything’ that could be construed into such 
- ander section’ 175. of the Penal Code. The notification merely 
s that such’ and such a book is forfeited to His Majesty on certain 
Our edi Such a declaration only changes the character of the property in the 
sks in question. It does nothing else. And if persons are already in posses- 
ae of books which are thereafter proclaimed, they can, we think, certainly 


continue in their possession ; only they must not sell them or transfer them with 


a dishonest motive. The most severe view of the case is that these people hold 
certain Governmént property in their possession. That is all. They can 
not obstruct an officer of Government, if he comes under the authority of a 
search warrant and wants to take the books—the property—away. But the 
notification does not create such a positive duty for the world at large—‘ to 
all those that it may concern’ as the phrase goes—to search for, produce and 
get rid of the proclaimed books, that its omission may be an offence under 
section 175 of the Penal Code. The commonsense view of the case hardly 
differs from the legal view. ‘The proclaimed books are Government property ; 
and Government are welcome to come and take it away. On the other hand, 
what a great hardship it would be upon people who generally have in their 
possession any considerable rumber of books, to be penalised for being found 
in possession of a single copy or stray copies of pamphlets which they neither 
knew were in their possession, nor wanted to sell nor even circulate free for 
perusal. The intention of man found in possession of such books may, of 
course, be judged by the circumstances under which they are found in his 
possession. But wedo contend that mere continuation of their possession 
ought not to be made a ground for prosecution.” 


*38. “The latest victim to the New Press Act in Gujarat has been the 
Shakti, the Gujarati weekly organ published at Surat 

Comments onthe notice by Dr. Raiji. On the 15th instant Dr. Raiji was 
servedon the Shakti of served with a notice under the Press Act demanding 
pag ned niga under 4 security of Rs. 5,000 for the Mahesh Mudralaya of 
Mahrdtta (18), 26th Which he was the proprietor and in which the paper 
Tune. was being printed. A separaté deposit of the same 
amount was demanded for the Shakti also in respect 

of two articles appearing in the issues of 16th and 30th April. Thus the two 
notices make up the large sum of Rs. 10,000 which is demanded from Dr. Raiji 
of Surat. The Shakti and the Press have been made to suffer the highest 
penalty applicable under the Press Act, in the case, we believe, quite unde- 
servedly. The Shakti was started in August 1908, and although since that 
time up to now there has been a regular campaign of press prosecutions, no 
action was taken against the paper hitherto. ‘The paper has not been the 
recipient of any warnings, nor has been the press although the latter 
carried on other printing work. While other papers are generally given @ 
time limit within which to find money for the deposit, no such concession 
was extended to the Shakti. The incriminating words or passages from the 
articles alleged to be objectionable have not been particularised in the notice 
served. ‘he Gujardic of Bombay was asked to deposit Rs. 2,500 although it 
had received warnings several times. But the Shakti, notwithstanding its 
clean record upto now, has been asked to deposit the maximum amount! As 
the power of demanding security rests absolutely in the hands of the execu- 
tive Government, there is no means whatever of adjudicating upon the truth 
or otherwise of the Government's opinion through a court of law, as in other 
cases. The less said about such a procedure, the better; the absolutism, 
characteristic of it,.is its own condemnation. But the demand of security 
for the press and paper was not thought to be a sufficient penalty for the 
alleged offence of Dr. Raiji; for when he on the 16th instant appeared before 
the District Magistrate of Surat, and applied for being permitted to use the 
press for the job-work undera new name without a ‘security he was not 
allowed to do so, and his old press was not registered without a security. 


The District Magistrate refused to follow the Poona precedent, as being 


too recent. Now we believe this a grave injustice to Dr. Raiji. In fairness 
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he ought to have been allowed to carry on at least préss work without a secu- 
rity being demanded. We hope Government will look into the matter and 
see that the Magisterial action in this case does not give rise to unnecessary 
and wanton hardships.” 


89. A gentleman of Shiroda in the Ratnagiri District was fined by the 
local Magistrate for having removed salt earth: from 
_ Alleged hardship result- his field, under. section 47 of the Salt Act. As salt 
ing from the enforcement water used to flow into the field from which the soil 
7 the Salt Act in the was removed, the Magistrate held that the soil of 
ee sees the field was salt. As tit { fact, it is th 
Satya Shodhak (150), ee 4 . a VS ae se oe Se 
16th June. usual practice in some parts of this district to 
remove the upper layer of earth every year from 
fields in which salt water accumulates as the fields become useless otherwise 
for agricultural purposes. If prosecutions like the above result in preventing 
land-owners from removing salt earth from their fields, it will be a great 
hardship to them inasmuch as their fields will in course of time become 
unfit for agricultural purposes by accumulations of salt. The Salt Act is 
surely not intended to reduce agriculturists to such straits, but simply to 
prevent the use of salt earth in place of salt. We hope that Government 
will make an early inquiry into the matter and redress the grievances. 


40. Since the decision of the Bombay High Court in several test cases 
“ establishes the right of Government to resume 
hip lag oe certain plots of land on the Malabar Hill, Govern- 
the Jain temple on the Ment would have been within their rights if they 
Malabar Hill to stand had asked the Jain community to vacate the plot 
undisturbed. == whereon stands their. temple on the Hill. It is, 
i Bombay Samachar (61), however, gratifying to note that the Bombay Gov- 
te Ebon Jain (177), ernment instead of availing themselves of their 
privileges have expressed their willingness to let out 
the said temple plotto the Jains on a fresh lease of 999 years. This is no small 
favour done to the community by the local authorities and consequently it is 
hoped that the Jains will gratefully acknowledge the same and will accept 
the proposed rental as a moderate charge considering all the circumstances 
of the case. The members of all Indian communities should wake up betimes 
and ascertain the nature of the ground on which their several houses of 
religious worship stand dotted all over the Province. An investigation of the 
kind undertaken at the present moment would put an end to all sorts of 
future bickering on the point. (|The Jain expresses its gratitude for the 
eracious act of Government, and is sure thatif the Jains represent their 
grievance in the watter of the Abu temple which is desecrated by Europeans 
entering it with shoes on, it also will be remedied by the sympathetic Gov- 
ernment. | | 


41. ‘Itis about eight years since Government issued their Resolution 
strongly condemning rasaz in Sind, and since then 
several circulars have been issued by successive 

Alleged continuance of (Commissioners and Collectors laying down nice rules 
the evil of fege 99 oe and regulations regarding it. But what has been 
| nsogi Journal (22), 19) ‘the net result of all this? It is high-time the Gov- 

ernment took stock of what has been done and 
achieved. If they do this, they will, we are afraid, 

be sadly disappointed. ‘The evil continues almost unabated. The fact is, 
most of the officials have not been quite earnest about it. ‘The efforts have 
been only spasmodic and the crusade has never been sustained. No doubt 
only a part of the establishment is now-a-days taken out on tour, but this only 
touches the fringe of the evil. ‘I'be experience of the last one or two touring 
seasons shows that the Tapedars and other officers responsible for rasaz have 
actually to pay more out of their pockets than they used to do. This is rather 
paradoxical, when we consider, as hinted above, that there is a slight diminu- 
tion of the evil. The fact is that several Zamindars who used to help the 
Tapedars have taken the official circulars seriously and refuse to give things 
for nothing. But the poor Tapedar has all the same to make elaborate 
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nents, and this he cannot do without putting his hands into his own 
bckets and bespeaking the help of other officers. This is the real result of 
“the * crusade ’ against rasat. The moral, let us repeat for the twentieth time, 
Gs that public servants should have absolutely nothing to do with supplying 
the needs of the touring officials or their establishments. It is utterly idle to 
plead that officials will be unable to obtain their supplies otherwise. The 
system in vogue in the army is a flat contradiction of such an assertion.” 


22a oo 
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Legislation. 


42. ‘We believe that most of the suggestions which the local Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau has made in 
Goitiments on the pro- regard to the proposed Patents and Designs Act will 
posed Patentsand Designs COmmend themselves to Government. They are 
Act for India. based on the experience of other countries and do 
‘Indian Spectator (8), not seem to rest on any special considerations which 
25th June; Akhbdr-e- are not applicable to this country. We are not quite 
Souddgar (25), 28rd June, syreifan appeal from the decision of the Comptroller 
Hing. cols. of Patents should necessarily lie to a High Court, 
the Judges of which have no special training in 
these matters, and not to the Governor-General in Council,. as proposed. 
But the other suggestions are good. Manufacturers in England are said to 
have derived enormous advantage from being able to secure licenses from 
foreign patentees, anda similar provision may prove advantageous here. 
The scale of fees charged under the Act, as is pointed out by the Chamber, 
is much higher than in Japan. and having regard to the benevolent object of 
legislation, the Government-may see its way to reducing it. Similarly, the 
Government may agree to encourage poor inventors by reduction or remission 
of fees, though this policy may sometimes give rise to invidiousness. Lastly, 
the omission to provide for a cancellation of the registration Of designs, if 
not worked in the country, may be accidental rather than intentional.” 
(The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also fully endorses the recommendations of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau.| 
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Education. 


*43. “At Monday’s meeting of the University Senate, the Honourable 

Mr. Sharp brought up, with an appeal for an early 
and definite decision, the question of the excision of 

a Mr. gre Science from the Arts course........... The fact that 

proposal for the omission the Arts course is by far the more popular one has 

of Science from the Arts an important bearing on the subject. Arts gradu- 

course’ of the Bombay ates are sent dut to make their way in a great many 
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par ans: A o6th J walks of life, and a modicum of Science in their 
eis alk” ) me, curriculum helps to take away the common reproach 


that their education is ‘ too literary.’ On the other 
hand, the unpopularity of the present Science 
course is easy to understand. In the first place the equipment for teaching 
Science is not by any means what it should be, and in the second the pros- 
pects of a B. Sc. are not by any means bright. Mr. Sharp made some sar- 
castic remarks about the value of B.A.’s and B.Sc.’s in the marriage market, 
but apparently did not grasp the fact that this value is based on a shrewd 
estimate of wage-earning capacity. It is all very well to lay all the blame on 
the student, but it is rather hard on a young graduate freshly turned out 
from an ill-equipped and under-staffed laboratory to expect him to organise 


eer industry in India and to show the superior value of Science to 
etters ”’ 


44, “Neither alleged exigencies of the marriage market among Hindus 

nor the inconvenience to which aided colleges might 

a Indian Spectator (8), for some time be put can b2 adequate justification 

a 25th June. for including Science among the optional subjects 

ON eth .. . .. . for the B.A. degree examination, if it is impossible 
: | 

\ 


for the student to find the necessary time for a thorough study of the subject. 
Mr. Sharp does not seem prepared to contend that it is incongruous to include 
Science in the Arts course, or that a knowledge of Science is useless to a 
B.A. On the contrary, he was prepared to agree that a certain amount of 
literature should be sacrificed for the sake of Science in the B.A. course, if 
that subject was to be retained. We do not know on what principle the 
Government originally suggested the deletion of Science from the B.A. course. 
Mr. Sharp’s contention seems to be that the amount of scientific training 
which a candidate for the B.A. degree can acquire along with the compulsory 
subjects must necessarily be so meagre that it cannot be worthy of that 
degree. ‘This is a question on which the Science Faculty are best entitled to 
give an opinion. Whichever way the question is settled as a matter of 
practical convenience, we are pleased to notice that the Director of Public 
Instruction was not prepared to commit the Government, nor was the Senate 
prepared to commit itself, to the view that, apart from the time available 
to the student, literature and scieuce cannot go hand in hand, and 
particularly that the two could not be combined in the mental equipment 
of. the Indian Arts graduate. These are not the considerations which 
ought to weigh with a University in offering facilities to students to acquire 
knowledge. If a Science B.A. will not be able to acquire the M. Sc. degree 
as easily as a Philosophy or Mathematics B.A. can acquire the M. A. degree 
in those subjects, it is the student’s look-out whether he will take up one 
subject or the other. He may not care for degrees, much less to obtain them 
with the greatest facility. The students are not made for the degrees: the 
degrees are made for them. ‘The great idea, for which the reforms suggested 
to the local University willin general be commended by all, is that they 
aim at giving a student adequate training for post-collegiate specialism and 
research.” 


*495. “ The question of revising the B.A. course is now before the Senate 

of the Bombay University. The curriculum now 

Indian Social Reformer consists of three compulsory subjects, namely, 
(7), 26th June. English, a second language, History and Political 
Economy, and one of several optional branches 

among which are Science subjects also. The Honourable Mr. Sharp, 
the Director of Public Instruction, at the last meeting brought forward a 
proposition for omitting Science optionals from the B.A. He rightly con- 
tended that Science cannot be properly studied along with three other 
subjects. He was willing, however, to retain Science as a B. A. optional, if 
the number of compulsory subjects was reduced. We regard the reduction 
in the number of compulsory subjects asa matter of the most urgent im- 
portance. ‘here is no University even in India which compels students to 
study three specified subjects irrespective of their tastes and inclinations for 
the B.A. Examination. No high degree of proficiency in any of the subjects . 
is possible under such conditions, and as the question is one which affects 
all students who go up for their B. A. degree, the reduction of the number of 
compulsory subjects should be taken in hand at once. For our own part, we 
think there ought to be only cne compulsory subject for the B. A.; and that, 
of course, would be English. ‘The student should be free to choose another 
subject for the voluntary part, and there should be no more than two subjects, 
in all, for the examination. As regards the Science courses, the present want 
of popularity of B.Sc. is due, in our opinion, chiefly to the fact that having 
no English in it, the average graduate is at a disadvantage in most of the 
avenues open to a University manin India. It may or may not be an 
ideal state of things, but must be recognised that, as things are, there 
is justification for the general estimate of the value of examinations, 
and of education generally, according to what may be called their English 
value. Unless he becomes a Science Professor or teacher, and there are 
not many such posts available, a B.Sc. finds the superior literary culture 
of the B. A. having the advantage in the professions and in public life. 
Don’t they complain even among Civilians that one who has literary talent, a 
knack for drafting resolutions and reports, gets preferment more readily than 
the men who are engaged in the work of administration in the districts ? 
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‘perhaps have done wisely if he had omitted 
Hinda matrimonial market which, after all, is a 
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ry a “The Honourable Mr. Sharp’s motion that the Science optionals 
be omitted from the B.A.and M.A. course was 


cussed atthe last meeting of the Senate. We 
confess we are not greatly impressed by the arguments 


that were advanced by him in favour of the course he recommended........ The 
- Honourable Mr. Sharp said that the question was ‘ whether Arts and Science 


were to be separated or to overlap.’, That is really begging the whole question. 
If literature, philosophy, history and mathematics are treated as instruments 
of general intellectual culture, the study of Science can be rendered and is no 
less a part of higher culture. Then again, it was said that the bent of mind 
that has.a taste for literary subjects is not the cast of mind that is suited 
to the study of Science and vice versa. But the same argument might be 
advanced in the case of mathematics, literature and other optionals.......... 
We do not know whence the Honourable Mr. Sharp picked up the strange bit 
of information that the B.Sc. is not popular in the Hindu matrimonial 
market, unless it be that educationists are at liberty to make any statements 
of fact. If the B. Sc. has been unpopular, it is because our colleges have not 
been properly equipped with the requisite scientific apparatus, and students 
know better than their cheap critics, when they resolve not to take up a 


-course which cannot be taught or learnt in a satisfactory manner.......... 


The proceedings of the meeting showed that the very questions had been 
referred by the Syndicate to a Committee of scientific gentlemen who have 
under consideration the revision of the whole Science curriculum. Why the 
Senate should have been in a hurry to brush aside the Syndicate or the 


Committee appointed by them we do not understand. We notice that even 


those Fellows who resented as curt and discourteous the reply that was drawn 


-up by members of the Medical Faculty with reference to the suggestions by 


Government fcr revision of the medical course failed to realise the gross 
discourtesy of the procedure they approved of when they refused to wait for the 
report of that Committee which, be it remembered, is composed of specialists, 
on the revision of the Science curriculum and the Honourable Mr. Sharp’s 
proposals.” 


47. The arguments advanced by the supporters of Mr. Sharp’s proposal 
to drop Science from the B.A. and the M.A. course of 
the Bombay University utterly fail to support their 
case. Mr. Sharp, the godfather of the proposal, has 
seen fit to advocate it merely in order that Govern- 
ment may find it convenient to frame the new Science course as they like. 
We are no less anxious than Government to see the Science course put upon a 
substantial foundation and to see the munificent donations made for Science 
teaching speedily availed of. But we do not wish that this eagerness should 
lead us to do injustice, if not positive harm, to one class of students in trying 
to advance the interests of another. The question of the position of Sciencein 
the B.A. curriculum should be decided on its own merits, and Mr. Sharp has 
failed to prove his case for dropping it. He has taken his stand upon the 
argument that those who take up Science as their optional in B.A. do not find 
sufficient. time for it or if they do, they have to sacrifice other subjects. This 
argument cannot hold water in the light of our experience that the proportion 
of science students passing with honours is higher than that of students with 
other subjects. Mr. Sharp has put forward this bold but frail argument 
merely in order that Government may have their own way. He put 
forward the case of the Oxford University as an illustration, but he forgot 
that there is no similarity between its Science course and ours. There, the 
students have to devote their time solely to Science because the course is very 
high, while here the course is that required in English schools. Again, if 
Mr. Sharp’s argument be valid, then it ought to apply to all optional subjects, 
which should also be dropped. This can only result in depriving the B.A. 


Bombay Samachar (67), 
92nd June; Sdnj Varta- 
mdn (42), 23rd June. 


: @xamination of all its.importance.. We would remind the’senators not to be 
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deceived by the tempting offer of a middle course, which is made to them only 
with a view of gaining Government’s object. The public hope that the senate 
will boldly perform its duty by throwing out Mr. Sharp’s proposals and thus. 
upholding the prestige of the B.A. degree. [The Sdny Vartamdn writes :— 
The question is no new one. But a few months ago the senate had decided 
this question by an overwhelming majority. After studying the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Sharp, one cannot but say that he has been unable to prove 
his case. He has quoted the example of the Oxford University, but it must 
be noted that the course in our University is merely elementary. In our 
opinion the senate should not waste its time over the question, when special 
arrangements for the Science course are in progress. | 


Railways. 


48. The Jadm-e-Jamshed while bitterly complaining of the alleged 
indifference of the two local railways towards the 
Complaint of over- hardships of third class passengers observes :—The 
pettahone - third 7 evil has of late grown tosuch dimensions that it is 
ee eg © simply disgusting. Fifteen and sometimes even 
ho nie 4 ere ae passengers are huddled up like beasts in 
Jém-e-Jamshed (35), ® Compartment meant to seat only ten. In 
22nd June. no western country such a disreputable state of 
affairs would have been allowed to pass even for a 
day. But here, unfortunately, the case is quite the contrary. Far from 
being remedied the evil has now been aggravated. Many persons who were 
formerly travelling by second class now travel by the third owing to-the 
great rise in the second class fares, and the poor third class passengers have 
consequently to put up with additional hardships. In our opinion the chief 
cause of the evil lies in the enormous rise in the second class fares, and 
unless the Railway authorities reduce them to their original scale, the 
evil is not likely to be remedied. ‘T’he Railway authorities may have a right 
to raise the fares by 50 per cent., but they have noright whatsoever to crowd 
human beings like beasts in smallcompartments. Ifthey ask for the maximum 
fare authorised by law, they should also provide the convenience according 
tothe law. If the Railway authorities find it impossible at present to run 
extra trains -to meet the great rush of third class passengers, they should 
reduce the second class fares to their original scale and thus reduce the 
number of third class passengers. If they are unwilling to do so, Govern- 
ment ought to force them. It is wonderful that the Railway authorities are 
not dragged into a court of law under the law preventing cruelty to animals. 


49. The removal of the head-quarters of the Madras and Southern 
Maratha Railway Company from Dharwar to Madras 
Complaint about over- has caused a considerable inconvenience to the 
crowding of passenger travelling public in this part of the country as it 
rg Re at Madras and has now become utterly impossible to obtain a 
: Po escste ce madchgr Speedy redress of their grievances. Trains on this 
(112), 20th June. line are always late and so much overcrowded that 
passengers have not infrequently the misfortune to 
be packed in goods waggons. Now-a-days trains from Kolhapur to Miraj are 
s0 Overcrowded that each train has no less than three goods waggons full of 
passengers attached to it. There is no reason why this state of things should 
remain. unremedied for months together. In this connection we have to 
suggest that Government will be pleased to appoint an officer to inquire into 
the complaints of the travelling public. 


Municipalities. 


50. “Can nothing be done to remedy the evil experienced every summer 

: by our city, the conversion of our drinking water 
Complaint about the jntoa brackish, saltish, unpotable fluid? As soon 
ba ieype ren «0 § 44) 98 Summer sets in and pure cool water becomes a 
tm Tone Tae cee (44), boon that can be appreciated only by dwellers in the 
CO geo ee tropics, the people of Surat are driven to use their 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Native Press: Rumour tégarding the : re-sppearance of the Shakti at 
_ Navsdri (Baroda) and its recantation. 
Police; Complaint sbout the performance of obscene plays ‘at certain 


Bombay theatres . pry ‘ ; ; ; 
Public service : 

A defence of the Talukdari Settlement Officer... : 

Alleged defects of the Indian Medical Service. ‘ j 


Appointment of the Public Prosecutor in Sind . ’ , 
Appreciation of Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s services. 
Samarth Vidydlaya : Comments on the Government Notification declaring 


the — unlawful . , : , : ce 
Sind : 

A defence of the judiciary of — against the attacks of the Al-Haq__.. 

Alleged paucity of educated Muhammadans in — : : 

Comments on the alleged excessive exploitation of — forests 

Increase of law touts in Larkana ; :, : : ' 
Viceroy : 


Comments on the reported interview between His Excellency the — 
and Mr... G. Carpenter ; 

Suggestion that a member of the Royal ‘family should be appointed to 
the Indian Viceroyalty . , , , , , , ;' 

The new — , : ay ; 2s ; ; 


Legislation— 
Adverse comments on the amendment of the Bombay: Vatan Act 


Education— 


Comments on the Honourable Mr. Sharp’s proposal to delete Science from 
the Art course of the Bombay University . 

Complaint against high prices of ‘Vernacular books sanctioned for use in 
Sindhi schools , 

Educational reforms should be effected by curtailing Civil and Military 


expenditure . ' , , : 
Ratlways— 
ame neglect of third class passengers by the Railway Administration in 
ndia_ .. 
Appreciation of the Government of India’s policy with reference to feeder 
railway. lines . ‘ : 
Municipalities— 
‘Bombay : Comments on the Government communication to the — Corpora- 
tion ‘re the consumption of liquor in the city of — : , ' 
Complaint about adulteration of milk sold in Bombay 


Hyderabad : Comments on the affairs of — (Sind) Musieiality ; ' 
Na tive States— 
‘The succession to the Wadhwin gadi 


. 60 & 61 
59 
54 


68 


73 


74 
75 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


EE 


(As 2¢ stood on the Ist July 1910.) | 


con 894—1a 


a 
a pas ty | Lane 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. emg 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire Bombay. ... Weekly | Charles Palmer : Eurasian ; SS 500 
2 | Argus 200 eee} - DO. «| Do. see -.| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 i OOD 
8 | Bombay East Indian 4 Do. | Do. -| J. 3. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... coo]! OUD. 
4 | Commercial Gazette od Sukkur BO. ged Dome Rn es cee ee eee 
| 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona .| Daily ove .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 600 
; can Herald. | 
6 East and West ... Bombay .| Monthly .| Behramji Merwaénji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;; 1,000 
: | 55. 
| | 
7 | Elphinstonian | Do. | Quarterly ... | Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 ‘i 
8 iF ergusson College Maga- , Foon Do. .| V. G. Kale, M.A. 
| gine. : 
9 | Indian Social Reformer ...  Seatibesy J Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-) 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
10 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. ee} ve .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 
11 | Indian Textile Journal ...' Do. .-| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....) 1,000 
| | 
12 | Indu of Bombay ... souk: ae vee) Daily .| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu 
| | (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
| | 
13 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi | Weekly  ... .| Chainrai Bakasraéi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 500 
14 | K&thidwar Times ... e Rajkot .| Daily v0 ..|Jamnaddis Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
' (ohana) ; 28. 
15 | Mahratta Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé-;| 1,000 
: wan Brahman). 
16 Muslim Herald Bombay -| Daily -| Muhammad Yusuf bin .Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
17 | Oriental Review Do. .| Weekly .| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 700 
18 Phenix ul Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Jéffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...| 350 
19 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona -| Daily .| KAwasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 52 see ona 400 
} and Military Gazette. 
| 
20 | Purity Servant ., Bombay -| Monthly ... .| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; ChitpAvan Brah- 250 
| man ; 32. 
21 | Railway Times eco} DO. . e«+| Weekly ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
22 St. Xavier’s College) Lo. -| Quarterly ... -| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 
Magazine. : 
23 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi... -| Daily eee ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44 ... 500 
24 | Sind Journal .| Hyderabad o»-| Weekly --| Kundanmal one B.A.; Hindu 800 
| Amil) ; 42. 
25 | Sind Times .».| Karichi ... .| Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Arail) . 4i... 200 
26 Students’ Brotherhood! Bombay | Quarterly ... ---| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 aes 400 
| Quarterly. 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
27 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar Bombay ... «+| Daily oe os Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; ; 40...) 1,500 
28 | Apakshapat ove ---| Surat Weekly ... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshéh Sueap Gha- 500 
didli ; Parsi ; 30. ' 
29 | Alrya Prakash... .--| Bombay ... «-| Do, ove -| Maganl4l Rajdrdm Vydés; Hindu sataad . 1,000 
min); 41. 
80 | Broach Mitra... ---| Broach «| Do. ans ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu prs 875 
; ! ma Kshatriya); 25. - - | + 
| : i 
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: ¥ 88 ove 

. $4 | Gujardt Mitra... 

| 2 f 85 | Gujaréti Punch ... 
E. 86 | Hindi Punch... 
‘ | 88 | Kaiser-i-Hind ove 
40 | Kéthidwar Times... 

Cts © a kk 

42 | Praja Bandhu es... 

48 Rast Goftar eee 

44 Sa4nj Vartamadn ... 

45 Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 

: 46 | Sury& Prakish ... 

: Anoio-Mana’THI. 

47 Dnydnodayit ove 

48 | Dnyan Prakdsh ... 

. 49 | Dnydn Prakash ... 

50 | Indu of Bombuy ove 

51 | Subodh Patrika ... 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

$2 | Echo pci eee 

58 0 Anglo-Lusitano... 

54 | OGoanro ... eve 

: \ 
ie ANGLo-Sinp1. 
56 Al-Haq eee eee 
57 | Larkana Gazette ... 
| c8 | Muséfir ... ove 
59 | Sind Patrika eee 
60 Sindhi eee eee 
61 Sookhree eee eee 
) Anar1o-TELzavu. 
62 | Andhra Pat-ika ... 


Bombay ... 
Surat dee 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Do, eee 
Do. eee 
Rajkot... 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Do. ove 
Baroda =e a. 
Surat — 
Bombay ... 


Do. sa 
Bombay ... 
Poona ove 
Bombay ... 

Do. — 
Hyderabad 
Karachi (Sind) 


Ldrkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Karéchi (Sind) 


Bombay ... 


Monthly 
Weekly 


eee 


.| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


.| Méneklél Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


>. 


Narotamdads Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


Maganldl Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 


Ichchhdéram Surajrim Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... oo 


Somél4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


’ 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84, 


Frdm)ji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... eee 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oes oe 
Jamnaiddés Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; 


, 7 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vadtcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi ; 43. 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... side aa 
Rev. Tukardam ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. i 


Damodar Ganesh Pddhye M.A,; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 

wat Bréhmin) ; 30. 
J.C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 ... ned 
W.F. Pais”... sve aoe see 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 81; and 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghulam Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans, — 


Premchand Isardés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24; 


Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Vishindas Panjainmal(Hindn) ... .. 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... oes bili 


» 


Kashindth Nagcshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brah- 


| man); 40. 
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: “ No, Name of Publication. W kere Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — aula 
ENGuisH, Mara’tH1 AND | | 
GuJaRa TI, ) | 
63 {Hind Vijays ... ...| Baroda... «..| Weekly se | Débydbhdi Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
1, 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM. 
ie eae .| Bombay ... Weekly .. ...| &. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 coe = wwe} 2,200 
GouysaRa’TI, 
65 | Akhbdr-e-Isla4m .| Bombay ««+| Daily = .| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-j} 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. 
66 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot »+-| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
67 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda .| Weekly ... .|Javerbh4i Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu; 1,000 
(Patiddr) ; 39. 
68 | Bhérat Jivan ..| Bombay ...| Monthly .| Day&4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
69 | Bombay Samachar Do. »..| Daily i — Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
4rsi ; 41. : 
70 | Broach Samachar .| Broach Weekly .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 | 400 
71 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... ...) Anmedabad Monthly .| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (D 1,250 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. } 
72 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay ...| Weekly ' Dans var Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
nia); 33. : 
73 Din Mani... eee .| Broach eve Do. eee Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) eee eee 200 
74 |Garjana ... vee .«e| Ahmedabad Do. ie | Shankerl4l Na&thjibh4i; Hindu (Audich! 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. as 
75 | Kaira Times .| Nadidd (Kaira) ...} Do. ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ) 800 
28. : ) 
76 | Kaira Vartamén ... .| Kaira Do. a .| Kahdéndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);; 120 
56. 
77 | Kathidw4r and Mahij Sadra Do. ...| Motil4l Chhotdél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
78 | Kaéthidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. me .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
79 | Khabardar .| Bombay Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 87. 
80 | Lohdna Samachar ..| Ahmedabad Do. a ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna); 380... 500 
81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
82 | Navsaéri Patrika ... cool INGVSGTE cae | Weekly ...| 2arivallabhdds Prdnvallabhd4s Padarekh ; 500 
‘| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
88  Navsdrl Prakash ... Do. es ge ae es.| Rustamji Jdméspji Dastur; Pérsi; 60... 800 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. vs => eee | NOOrkhén Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
85 | Praja Mitra sees eee] Karrdchi .| Bi-Weekly... _.,.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch} 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar vee .| Surat ot Weakly . va ...| LLormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 _.... 475 
87 Pratahkal . Ahmedahad . Monthly ee eeeecce eee 
88 | Rajasth4n and Indian Do, .| Weekly’... ...| Hirél4l Vardhamdn Sh4h (Visa Shriméli] 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. | 
89 | Samalochak ‘ie ee} Bombay eee eee} 1 ri-Monthly .| Manila4l Chhabérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Brahmin) ; 48. 
90 | Satsang... ic: oan i | Weekly os .| Chunil4l Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.| 1,500 
91 | Geusishtre eee eee Amreli eee Do. ee oe eeeeee eee 
92 | Surat Akhbar... sod] BATOGR — cee — oS ie ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ” 800 
93 | Swadesh Mitr’... | Karachi... Do. wie | Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
94 | Udbodhan... .| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly ... ..| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar} .450 
: Bania) ; 22. 
95 | Vasant... oe ts Do. woe? % - ...| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,} -6:0 
LL.B.; Hindu. : 
HInpt. | 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd4-; Bombay ove] Weekly = ave _.«| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Eajpai Brdhmin);} 6,200 
char. 40. 5 
| 
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"(Dewan 440 Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


Dhirwir .. | Do, «| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh| 600 


man); 25, 
ve} Bijdpur we. ‘+.| Do. » ese] Ge R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdéh-| 500 
ni eer dee: man); 42, 


100 | Karndtak Vriti... ve] Dhérwir ... a. . we tee Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 


Do 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
io1 Loka Bandhu ... ove] 00 caet.; > oo aa eee ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 250 
Do 
Do 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


° eve ...| Gaurishankar RAmpraséd ; Hindu Losnes, 100 
Brahman) ; 44. 


> eee eee eeeeee ete 


, oe ) 202 | Rasik Ranjini_... «| Gadag (Dhérwar).... 
by “1108 | Suvarta Patrika ..| Belgaum ... eee 


104 | Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon... oo-| Weekly ae sos “a Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 
| | min); 50. 


105 | A’rydvart ... eae .--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. fe ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
: desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


OG Te ns teen, cnt a... - | Do. w+ «ee Hari Dharmdéréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani); 400 
| | 31, 


| 
107 | Bhala see oe .--| Poona ne .-»| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 


WN . month. ' Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 82 

| | 

iz 108 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... .».| Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
a pawan Brahman) ; 27. : 


109 | Bharat Mata os ..-| Isldmpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 


Brahman) ; 20. 80 
Be 110 | Belgaum SamAchér ood Belgaum ... ---| Weekly ... »..| Hari b eo S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
‘ man) ; 44 ; 


| 
111 | Chandrakant oes ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .; Do. ove .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42 


112 | Chandroday& oes -| Chiplun (Ratna- 


| 
; Do. ose ...| Sadashiv nt var Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 150 
| 


giri). ‘Brahman) ; 
" 118 | Chikitsak ...  ..  ...| Belgaum .... ‘ool .. _ se| (1} Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
i | Shenvi ; 35. 
¥ . ‘114 | Chitramaya Jagat »--| Poona eee ..-| Monthly ... ove Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
| ; , | kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
115 | Deshkdlvartmén ...  _...| Erandol ... ...,; Weekly ... ... a Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
: 23 | min 
- 116 | Dharma .... see ...| Wai (Satara) » |Monthly ... .... Kaéshindéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan}] 1,500 
ot ! | Brahman) ; 46. 
, ‘ 417 | Dhdrwar Vritt ...—...| Dharwar ... | Weekly ... «8. am Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brih-| 4650 
a ! man); 33. 
“yee 118 } Dinbandhu ove | Bombay... a Do. ee ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| » 1,400 
: 119 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ...) Poona... ~—s..| Do. + «| W&man Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth| —. 450 
: Brahman) ; 50. 
His 120 | Dnydn Sagar pee. eke SEED 00 seo} De jee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; ; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
a. | | Brahman) ; 44. 
Be: 121 | Indu Prakdsh .... ...| Bombay ... J Daily _ ...| Damodar Ganesh al Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 


| hada Brahmin); 50 

122 | Itihds Sangraha ... ---| Kolhapur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Paérasnis; Hindu; 1,000 

| ) (Deshasth Brdéhman) ; 40. 

me _ 498 |Jagadd4darsh =... ~—«...| Ahmednagar _—_...; Weekly ... __...| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
oe | i Z pawan Brahman) ; 565. - 

ie .4%4 | Jagad Vritt vot? viol Bombay 1c. scl Dow + oul FL F. Gordon & Co. 500 

; vee oe Govind Nérayan Kakade ; Hindu {(Deshasth 425 


125 Kalpataru eee eee eee Sholapur eee eee Do 
“ae Brahman); 51. 
126 | Kamgadr Samachér »-.| Bombay ... ont ane ete ee.| Natesh Appaii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Do 


eS | (Deshasth Brdhman) : 84. 
3 Bes 1237 Karmanuk... eee »»-| Poona eee eee . “i ...| Hari N arayan Apte ; Hindu (Chitpawan 4,000 


es Brahman) ; 41. 
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4 od De ad | eal ie we «se| Krishnéji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
' | Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brihman) ; 36. 
.-| Pérola (Hast Khain-| Fortnightly e-| Fandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 500 
desh). : (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Di i 


e Dhulia est Khan- enn “See Yada a Balkrishna Hi d 600 
deh). a Keo (Deshasth Bréhman) ; ” eink lina 


ip 


Bréhman) ; 385. 


; 


No, | Namé of Publication. | Where Published. Baition. Name, caste and age of Baitor. — 
acon ! an 
~ 181 | Madhukar ... ons ---| Belgaum ... «| Weskly ... ose] JB 7 Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 
raswat Brihman) ; 82. 
182 | Maharashtra Vritt ooo] SOtATA — ae Monthly ... eve — Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 300 
24 
188 | Masik Manoranjan | Bombay ... ee] Weekly. ak Mitra; Hindu (Gaud} 5,500 
sees . Saraswat) ; 37 
134 | Moda Vritt ...| Wai (Satara) Do. . ..| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
. Brdhman) ; 29. 
185 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay .| Daily | Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu| 1,500 
| Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 4 
186 | Mumukshu oe .| Poona Weekly aes .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pdngadrkar;; 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35, 
137 | Nasik Vritt ---| Nasik Do. ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
| Brahman) ; 24. 
138 | Pandhari Mitra ...| Pandharpur (Shola- Do. | Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhd4da Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. ° .| Bhdu Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
142 | Prakdsh ... ove .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari .| Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Saéthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
144 | Rashtrabodh .| Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
145 | Rashtrodaya Do. Do. «|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréh- 200 
man); 30. | 
146 | Samdlochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ove .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
° Brahman) 30. 
‘147 | Satya’ Shodhak  ... .| Ratnagiri ... Weekly -| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shetkari .| Ahmednagar Do, -|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; = 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
‘ (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
. shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
149 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur ... Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. | 
150 | Shol4pur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50...; . 400 
151 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. -.(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Sdvld4ram Yande; 
. : Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 
152 | Shri Shahu ove .| Satara Do. -| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahinan) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak ..» Do. Do. -| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitp4wan Brdhman). 
154 | Sitaraye Hind ve oe Do. ; es-/ Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
155 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. oes .| Naraéyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brdhman); 50. * | , 
156 | Sudharak ... 1 POOne eve Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
157 |Sumant.., ...| Karad (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahddev DAdmodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
158 | Vaishya Masik | Bombay as. -| Monthly sieeve Mie 
159 | Vichari_... ase .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
160 | Vijayee Mahratta... .| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ace -| Bhujangrao _- Gdekwad; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
161 | Vinod vee coe « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ---| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu} 150 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
162 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... | Monthly ... ---|(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
| (2) Raémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). 
163 | Vrittasar... ove eee] Wai (Satara) | Weekly... --| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
164 | Vydndri_... cee --»| Poona ove ee] “Do. eee .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42, 
165 | Warkari_ ... ove -+-| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightiy -»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
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oer). *98 eee Weekl eee eee Mohamed Reza Haji Alli > Persian Muham- 400 
| sit =e ‘| madan (Shiah); 85, — | | 


Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Ldrkhana (Sind) .... Do...  ... —«.»| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
* (Khatri) ; 35. — 


169 Prabhat one oe * Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ..s| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| © 500 
ae 170 | Bind Sudhir ©... —...| Karfichi (Sind) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Khdnchand Rabumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 


171 |Gind Kesari ©... _...| Shikérpur(Sind) ...) Do. ... = «. Chelirém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;) 580 


ana Urpv. | 


172 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... o..| Weekly... ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


oe ee ee ee ee bh On re 


174 | Bultén-ul-Akhbér “at: a eee ove) Daily _ ».-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 800 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 565. | 


| Guzana’tt anp Hip. 


Jain beni... ;-eeo ..: -oct) BDORRDAT - cee | Weekly ... ...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand KaAarbhdri; Hindu} 2,600 
: (Shawak Bania) ; 87. 


176 | Jain Mitra vee «| Do. oot .»-| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasad Jain... see eos »--| 1,000 


177 | Chandrika ... eee eee| BAgalkot (Bijdpur) .; Weekly... .~| Bando Trimb&k Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth/ 145 ; 
Brahman) ; 35. 
| 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin cf the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S¥[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


phn the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


we 
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Polities and the Public Aaminietration. 


4. “ His Excellency Sir George Clarke closed the Budget debate with @ a 


Coknmante on His Excel- 
lency the Governor's 
speech at the close of the 
Bombay Budget debate. 

Oriental Review (17), 
29th June. 


characteristic speech sympathetic in tone, hopeful, 
firm on certain matters and well-informed. Though 
he welcomes all, honest-criticism, he is frankly 
opposed to misrepresehtations calculated to bring 
Government into disrepute and to lead the masses 
astray. He, therefore, welcomed Mr. Joshi’s speech 
at the Satara District Conference wherein the latter 
appreciated the efforts of Government to accede 


to all reasonable representations of the people. Such speeches go a great way 
_in helping Government to tide over the present difficulties, and His Excel- 
lency, therefore, thanked Messrs. Joshi and Natu. His Excellency observed 
at the Agricultural Conference held last year at Poona that Government 
would not pounce upon increased production due to improvements in agri- 
culture and would not claim an increased assessment. ‘This promiss was 
reiterated in the Council speech when His Excellency said that so far as the 
present Government was concerned an increase of production, due to better 
agriculture, would not be made the ground for enhanced assessment. We 
are sorry that we cannot find ourselves in agreement with His Excellency’s 
views about the legislation introduced by Lord Northcote. It was an unfor- 
tunate piece of legislation and it may well be doubted if even now agri- 


culturists have become 


reconciled to it. We wish His Excellency’s speech 


were longer in respect of the important subject of education and had sketched 
projects of the Government with regard to that. Perhaps he did -not like to 
give out his personal views while Government as such are engaged upon 
several educational questions. His Excellency is well known for his strong 
views on the evil effects of sectarian representation and replied forcibly to 
contentions of several Moslem members of the Couneil.......... He 
said that in the interests of the public service they could not undertake 
to give preference to those who were unqualified. In fact, as he went on to 
say, the whole question of securing what may be regarded as an adequate 
proportion of posts under Government was purely one of education........ It is 
all very well for Messrs. Rafiuddin Ahmed and Ibrahim Rahimtoola to say tbat 
they claim what is their due and do not want favouritism. But the general 
tenour of the Moslem League has been in the direction of demand for 
‘favouritism.’ His Excellency, too, appears to have felt this, for he plainly 
told the Muhammadan community that if inordinate demands were preferred 
in its behalf there might bean alienation of sympathy. Here is plain speaking 


indeed !”’ 


2. His Excellency the Governor’s speech in the Bombay Council was full 


Bombay Samdchar (69), 
29th June and 2nd July; 
Sdn). Vartamdan (44), Ist 
July; Jam-e-Jamshed (37), 
Ast July; Akhbdr-e-Sou- 
ddgar (27), 25th June; 
Akhbdr-e-Islam. (65), 30th 
June and Ist Juty. 


of many practical suggestions. We endorse His Ex- 
cellency’s hope that in course of time the Budget 
debate will change its form and will reappear in the 
form of substantive Resolutions on which the opinion 
of the Council can be taken. His Excellency’s sug- 
gestion deserves to be taken up by the Honourable 
Members, whose speeches on the Budget contained 
many suggestions that could well have been put in the 
form of Resolutions. Some of the speakers in the 


Council have been charged with inconsistency inasmuch as they insisted 
upon the necessity of the curtailment of expenditure, while advocating, in the 
same breath, increase of permanent expenditure on certain objects. It 
is forgotten, however, that while it is necessary to meet the needs of the 
times by increasing expenditure, it is equally true that there is some scope 
for curtailing the present expenditure. His Excellency’s remark that 
‘Government with the assistance of this enlarged Council is quite capable 
of dealing with all matters of local concern” shows that he is very eager 
to become independent of the Indian Government in revenue matters and 


to secure the right of taxation. 
question are really statesmanlike and commendable. 


con 394—3 


His Excellency’s views on the: irrigation 
The _ have been 


g the ‘hdincetnas oonds at it is ag amall satisfaction that they 
1 by such a His Excellency. Inthe face of 
10 pn of; His Exe ome 8 ly ib will be very easy . for Honourable 
e bring forwatd and catry rot the Council a Resolution 
irrigation preference over tailways. The public are thankful 
#0. a opt for his assurance that an increase of production due 
to better: agriculture will not be made. the ground fcr enhanced assessments. 
But we bidiepe it will do much good to agriculture if His Excellency would 
try to get his opinion placed upon the statute-book. ~ The reply given 
to the Muhammadans leaves nothing toadd. [The same paper in a later 
issue adds:—The satisfaction expressed by the Honourable Members with 
the present agricultural policy of Government shows fully that their opposition 
to Government in this matter in the past was not merely for the sake of 
opposing Government. It shows that a change has come over their opinion, 
and that change is due to the recognition by Gevernment of the justice of the 
reforms advocated by them. His Excellency, however, remarked that in spite 
of the strong opposition at the time of the introduction of the Inalienable 
tenure, the inexorable logic of facts has justified its passage. Hethus appears 
to believe that the Honourable Members were wrong in their opposition and 
that they bave now been convinced of their mistake. We regret to have to 
say that His Excellency has been too hasty in making this remark and has 
given much of the credit due to his Government to the Government of those 
times. The true factis that the opposition was quite justified at the time, 
and if now the opposition has ceased it is simply because Government huve 
granted almost all the demands of the opposition. ‘They have, for instance, 
framed liberal rules for advancing ¢akdvi more freely and for remission and 
suspension of land revenue and have started Co-operative Credit Societies and 
Central Banks, and have pushed forward irrigation schemes. Itis these 
things alone which have removed the sting of the grievances of the peasantry. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Ilt is to be regretted that an unofficial member 
like Mr. Natu should have joined the school which js always trumpeting that 
the land assessment in the Bombay Presidency is very moderate, and that 
His Excellency too has sided with him. With due deference to His Excel- 
lency, we cannot believe that the opinion of one single member like Mr. Natu 
can be taken as deciding this important question. The Jdm-e-Jamshed re- 
marks that if Government believe that the Honourable Mr. Natu’s remarks are 
borne out by facts, they should have the matter investigated by a small com- 
mission and thus convince the public too. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes 
appreciatively of the whole speech of His Excellency. The Akhbdr-e-Islam 
while acknowledging thankfully the many rights granted to Muhammadans, 
complains that there is no Muhammadan on the Bombay Magisterial Bench. | 


TP ta Bes, 


*3. “In spite of the enlargement and reform of Legislative Councils 

it is inevitable that members should avail them- 

Gujardti (88), 8rd July, selves of the opportunity afforded to them by the 

Eng. cols. budget debate to voice public feeling on a variety 

| of subjects. Thus in the debate which took place 

in the local Council over the budget last week, popular representatives ranged 

over a number of topics of public interest to which they felt it their duty to 

call the attention of Government. His Excellency the Governor admitted 

the usefulness of the expression of their views by members and stated that 

in his opinion the debate was not unprofitable or infertile.......... All reforms 

| suggested by popular representatives in various directions resolve themselves 

e in the end into a question of finance.......... The doors of the Supreme 
Government are shut up against any demands for more revenue and the 
usual sources of income have long lost their elasticity. The Honourable 
Mr. Fazulbhoy referred to decentralisation as a remedy, and his views were 
re-echoed by His Excellency who expressed it as his opinion that in the 
interests of economy and of good administration it is most desirable 
oe that a large measure of autonomy should be granted to our Presidency. 
i | But it has become by this time glear that the. strong views of our 
a | Government expressed in their letter to the Government of India on the 
a. question of decentralisation have little chance of finding favour with that 
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Government who arethemselves hard pressed’ by thé paucity of resources. : 
His Excellency did well to: set right the advocates of Muhammadan claims: 
to a larger share of Government patronage by telling them plainly that. 
the case was certainly otherwise Yhan it was being represented.......... : 
His Excellency was quite frank when he said: ‘Meanwhile, all real 
friends of the Muhammadan community, among whom I count myself, must’ 
fear that if inordinate demands are preferred in its behalf there may be an 
alienation of sympathy which we should all deplore.’ We hope this 
friendly remonstrance will convey the wholesome lessén it is calculated to 
give, though we cannot but think that the impatient and unfair attitude 
taken by certain advocates of Muhammadan claims is largely the result of the 
agreeable process of ostentatious patting which the authorities and non- 
official Anglo-Indians have found it convenient to adopt. The Honourable 
Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed has long been harping on the paucity of Muham- 
mmadans in higher grades of Government service and has taken every 
opportunity of publicly airing it as a serious Muhammadan grievance. In his 
interpellations at the meeting of the Lagislative Council last week he 
touched the same string again. ‘The reply that Government had to give to his 
inquiries was reasonable and. firm.......... There has been a growing feeling 
among our Muhammadano brethren that as they have fought for and secured 
special treatment in their representation on the Legislative Councils, they are 
entitled to a similar privilege in Government service. Nothing can be more 
fatal to efficiency and suicidal to public interests. In concluding the debate 
the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie showed the inconsistency of 
Mr. Rafiuddin’s position when Government were asked to give a large share 
of appointments to Muhammadans without the sacrifice of efficiency. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that Government are doing their utmost to 
promote Moslem interests in every way and that they have the sympathy of 
every other community in the land. In the face of all this, to press Muham- 
madan claims, in season and out of season, on communal grounds ig 
certainly undesirable.”’ : 


4, “Questions asked by the Honourable Mr. Lallubhdi with regard to 

the deportees from South Africa were evidently 

Comments on the intended to draw out from the Government some 
replies to the unterpella- information as to their attitude with regard to this 
0 lat? 7. ~hgaanaas act of injustice and insult towards British Indian 
sore a (17) subjects, but Government replies were as usual as 
ti et ’ mysterious as the Delphic oracle and many of the 
Honourable members must have felt that their know- 

ledge of the particular matter on which they desired information remained the 
same as before. The only thing we learn is that the Bombay Government ~ 
has forwarded a representation on the subject to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Let us see whether anything comes of it.......... It is said that 
rabbits when they are chased and cannot escape shut their eyes and sit 
quietly thinking ingenuously that as they do not see the danger, the danger 
does not see them. Unfortunately Government are sometimes seized with this 
spirit. They think their best to wink their eyes at grievances which have come 
to be acknowledged as ‘settled facts.” Mr. Munmohandas laid his finger on 
one of these grievances when he asked whether‘ Government were aware 
that Government officers secured, through the help of the Police, bullock carts 
even against the wishes of their cwners’ and also whether ‘ owners of bullock 
carts when they were employed for Government, servants were paid less than 
what they ordinarily received by other work.’ These questions to visitors to 
Mahableshwar or such other hill stations, are not questions at all, but state- 
ments of facts. These visitors know to their cost the force of these questions 
when at the end of the season Government offices are being removed to Bom- 
bay or Poona......... The hardship falls on both the public and the owners 
of carts and many are the complaints raised by the distressed visitors 
at the end of every season. Do Government seriously believe that 
the Police do not compel unwilling cartmen to take the goods of 
officers? It is an annoyance which the Government ought not to treat 
lightly, and instead of shirking inquiries by professing ignorance of the actual 
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‘to take’ ¢ np | 0 amore the. evil itself. Questions re- 
tation were also of course in strong evidence, and 
y which shoul earn the gratitude of a large section of the 
nee the aiisahiavout question of communal representa- 
ty 


9d.» the Government alone of all the Govern- 
s Ras: stooc firm and sturdily maintained that it is injurious to the 
/ ~~ best <ainterests of the country and that Government ought not to encour- 
fee BBC b es Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed broke the conventional etiquette of 
| +. the Council when he urged the claims of a particular Muhammadan gentleman 
for ‘# Subordinate Judgeship. The zeal for sectarianism was. carried too far, 
and Government gave’ a well merited rebuff when they said that ‘ they 

were not prepared to discuss in public the merits of individuals’.” 


*5. “The second session of the new Bombay Legislative Council was 
held on Saturday the 25th instant and termina- 
Mahrdtta (15), 8rd ted last Tuesday. The Budget for the year 1910-11, 
July. as revised and accepted by the India Government, 
was discussed. The interpellations and answers 
to them were first taken up. Toa question by the Honourable Mr. Parekh 
about the opening of a new liquor-shop at Deolali, Government replied that the 
opening of the said shop was sanctioned in 1909; there had always been a 
demand for a shop at Deolali and the demand has increased in recent years. 
We do not intend to question the truth of the existence of the demand for a 
liquor-shop at Deolali, but if would be more convincing if Government would 
lay before the Council the applications it might have received as indicating 
the demand made. That would enlighten the Council and the general public 
as ito the nature ofthe demand, and whether it is supported by the majority 
of the local population. We would suggest to Government that they should 
publish information of the nature, whenever a new shop has to be opened. 
If the Government deems it necessary and obligatory to open a new liquor- 
shop whenever there is a demand for it, is it not in fairness also bound to 
close a shop already existing when there is a general protest against it ?......... 
The Honourable Sardar Rao Bahadur Chunilal asked whether the reduction 
in the number of liquor-shops effected any improvement in the drinking 
habits of the people, so far as the figures would show. The reply was that 
there was a decrease of 90 shops in 1908-09, but there does net seem to be 
any decrease in the drunkenness of the people in the Presidency. ‘The rules 
that have been laid down by the Government of India for locating liquor- 
shops are not, we believe, followed to the letter; and hence a drinker 
has only to walk a few paces more to satisfy his craving for drink, 
when the shop nearest to him has been removed. A slight reduction 
of shops as the one in 1908-09 would not mend matters much; but 
if the drink habit is to be wiped away or diminished substantially at least 
more than half the number of shops ought to be abolished. The Honourable 
Rao Bahadur Joshi asked whether Government would be pleased to 
consider the desirability of publishing the annual returns of offences arising 
from drunkenness, for the various districts of the Presidency, as recommended 
by the Abkaéri Commission in 1887. Government replied in the negative. It 
was urged that great difficulty would be felt in classifying offences as being 
due to drunkenness, besides the trouble entailed in the work which would not. 
be justified by the results. Now it will be admitted on all hands that the 
figurés of the offences due to drunkenness would be the sure test to measure 
the spread of the evil. And Government admit that till 1888 such figures 
were being supplied. We do (not) believe that the classification of offences is so 
difficult as itis stated to be. When the Excise Commission of 1905-06 was 
carrying on its investigations, statistics of crimes due to drunkenness were 
supplied for facilitating the work. If _the statistics could be supplied to the 
Commission in 1905-06, nearly eight years later than 1888 from which year, 
Government say, the old practice was discontinued, we do not see any reason 
why they. should be denied to the Council. The publication of such figures 
would throw a clear light on the rapid rate with which drunkenness is. 
increasing... The demand for these statistics is*entirely justifiable, and it ought. 
a to be pene, and we believe a) could be supplied, with no great difficulty.” 
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6. The Sdnj Vartamdn appreciates the tone of the replies vouchsafed 
sab by Government to the numerous interpellations 
ns mere ak from the Honourable Members, and is inclined to 
Soudd , think that in respect of several matters, the Honour- 
gar (27), 29th ; 
June. able gentlemen would have done well by solving 
their doubts by referring the matters to the heads of 
the departments concerned. Such a course, it remarks, while lessening the 
inconvenience of Government would have brought the same information to 
the Honourable gentlemen concerned as they have obtained from Govern- 
ment direct. The paper, however, is dissatisfied at the reply given by 
Government to the Honourable Mr. Garud ve the sale of unwholesome food 
at railway stations and observes that if the authorities concerned took care 
to inquire into the complaint they would at once find that the Honourable 
Member has been fully justified in bringing it to their notice. The paper 
gives credit to the Police and the -Abkari Departments for taking vigorous 
steps to curb the sale of cocaine, but in view of the fact that mere petty 
dealers who are really the tools of those who actually dealin the drug 
suffer punishments while the real culprits escape, it thinks that the 
miscreants should be brought to book in order to put down the evil. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also views with satisfaction the tone of the Government 
replies to the interpellations and considers it a happy augury for the future.] 


7. ‘The replies given by Government to the interpellations regarding 
the Abkari administration are unworthy of Sir George 
Kesari (128), 2sthJune. Clarke's regume. As people believe that fiquor-shope 
are forced upon them even if two or three persons ask for them, it would have 
been better if Government had published information about the insistent 
demands of the Deolali people for aliquor-shop. Government disregard for days 
together applications for the removal of a liquor-shop, but at once consider the 
game if they ask for the opening of one. This is not an indication of the 
desire of Government to lessen the consumption of liquor. The Government 
of India’s order that there should be an appreciable distance between two 
liquor-shops should be rigidly enforced. The Collector of Poona has described 
at length the fraudulent practices of farmers of liquor-shops in his report on 
Government liquor-shops located at Bhawanipeth and Kirkee (Poona). But 
Government have flatiy refused to publish it. We do not see why Govern- 
ment are reluctant to expose the baseness of liquor-shopkeepers. Why should 
those who ruin the reputation, wealth and morality of the rayats be the 
favourites of Government? If people come to believe that Government 
consider that in exposing the liquor-shopkeeper they would expose themselves, 
it would be derogatory to the prestige of Government. It is ruinous to Gov- 
ernment to allow the people to think that they are the patrons of Abkari 
farmers and not the protectors of the people. To ask to publish the report of 
the Collector was certainly not to ask them to reveal a state secret or any 
negotiations with a foreign government. Government do not similarly think 
it desirable to publish the annual returns of offences arising from drunkenness. 
Has no one power to ask Government to explain why they do not think it 
desirable to do so? It is regrettable that popular representatives in the 
Council do not exercise the right of asking supplementary questions to elicit 
further information from Government. 


8. ‘‘The sane and reasonable discussion carried on by non-official 
members at the recent sitting of the Bombay Legis- 
The Budget debate in lative Council was a credit to the Province and was 
the Bombay Legislative eminently useful to- the progress of the country. 
ay Sole The discussion was not carried on for discussion’s 
2 
scape 6 the Government several problems directly concerned 
with the welfare of the public. The Honourable Mr. Joshi well protested 
against the increasing expenditure of Government and observed that the 
Bombay Government ought to approach the Government of India for a larger 
allotment for this Province. T’he Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie 
deprecated this suggestion as he said it would not be seemly for this 
Provincial Government to go bagging to the Imperial Government. 
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sake, but was meant to impress upon the attention of . 


4 4 


 Butethe {Bo nae th ae has ite: own: rights - and privileges which 

HeMe . it to "be 8 died by the Imperial Government. The increasing rise 

if expe ad ‘serious’ menace, and it is a matter of regret that 

‘raised a strong protest against it. One evil result 

Pikdbenditers is that measures calculated to do public 

delay ed. Thus in the matter of education—the most vital 

of oiats Ralieonthe Government grant, though it is increased 

ly, falls short of the actual requirements of the situation and complaints 

| a@ on the score of the inadequacy of funds by several were perfectly 

justified. The Budget discussion is naturally at present made of a congeries 

of suggestions. It cannot be expected that all of them will be put into practice, 

but they serve to focus the attention of Government upon certain matters 
which directly affect the well-being of the people.” 


9. The Government of Bombay formally placed their Budget before 

the Legislative Council at Poona on Saturday last. 

Bombay Samachar ((9), ‘This was a formal presentation only as no member 
— “an ooy fg had now any right to propose amendments to the 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (21), Budget which was already sanctioned by the Gov- 
8th June. ’ ernment of India. We cannot understand what 
useful purpose is likely to be served by this method 

of discussing the Budget. The present system enables the Honourable 
Members to propose amendments to the Budget once only before it i3 passed 
on to the Government of India. This leaves much scope for improvement 
and consequently we think that if the Budget passes through all the three 
stages before it is submitted to the Imperial Government the Honourable 
Members would have ample opportunities to remove any flaws they may find 
therein. Among the matters discussed at the Poona session the most 
important was that brought forward by the Honourable Mr. Rafiuddin 
Ahmed in connection with the alleged paucity of Muhammadans in Government 
service. All the Indian communities and even Government are eager to see 
that the ranks of public service should be proportionately_ filled with qualified 
Muhammadans, but none would be prepared to sacrifice efficiency for the sake 
of employing Muhammadans under Government. As clearly declared by 
the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie, the reason why the Muhammadans 
do not enjoy a fair share of the public service is not their being Muhammadans 
but because of the want of a sufficient number of qualified and educated 
men in the community. ‘This is a clear hint to the leaders of that community 
to encourage the spread of higher education among their youths. In this con- 
nection we cannot help commenting on the indiscretion of an Honourable 
Member who went the length of pushing forward the claims of a Muhamma- 
dan gentleman for Sub-Judgeship without realising in what an awkward 
position the latter was being placed by his hasty action. The next question 
of importance discussed at the Council meeting was that of education in its 
various branches. ‘T'o all the speakers the only reply the Government could 
give was that of want of funds. It is true the Local Government have done 
something in the direction of meeting popular wishes whenever funds could 
permit, but we think that is not sufficient. Itis high time Honourable Members 
should take advantage of the Regulations and convene an urgent meeting 
of the Council for the discussion of the all important subject of education 
whether medical, industrial or commercial. [The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks :— 
After all that -fell from the lips. of the Honourable Mr. Rafiuddin the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla must have said to himself ‘save us 
from such friends!’ It is really deplorable that the widening of the 
franchise should have made it possible for such narrow-minded persons 
to find a seat on the Council. It is gratifying that the Honourable 
Mr. Setalvad was not slow in giving an emphatic rejoinder to the 
Honourable Moulvie. We are afraid such indiscreet and thoughtless attacks 
on Government would, in the long run, undermine the sympathy of the higher 
officials with the Muhammadans and in the end the entire community would 
have to thank its self-styled leaders. We wish with Government that 
Muhammadans should advance in all directions, but we cannot help condemn- 
ing in the strongest terms the attitude of some officials of the Moslem League 


‘ 


* 
‘me 


who under the guise of loyalty have been making in season and out-of season 
inconsiderate demands upon Government with the sole object of belittling the, 
cause of other communities. They may fill the columns of the Times of 
Indva or the Advocate with everything und anything they like and spout their 
grievances before a handful of their coreligionists in the League Hall, but 
they should not forget the dignity and seriousness of the Council Hall. After 
the advice given by His Excellency we trust the Honourable Member will not 
again place his community in such a ridiculous position. The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar expresses satisfaction at the contribution of the Honourable 
Mr. Parekh and the Honourable Mr. Fazulbhai to the Budget debate, and. 
trusts that their views regarding the necessity of improving the system of 


primary education may be the means of effecting substantial improvements 
in the system of instruction in vogue.| 


*10. “The annual discussion of the Budget in the local Legislative 
Council, though purely academic, serves one very 

Kaiser-i-Hind (38), 8rd useful purpose. It reflects the public opinion of 
July, Eng. cols. the Presidency on many important administrative 
questions. It also enables the accredited repre- 

sentatives of the people to ventilate their real or imaginary grievances. 
The discussion of the burning questions of the day also tends to remove 
many misunderstandings. Complaints were made by some of the Muham- 
madan members with regard to the insufficient number of members of their 
community in the public service...... ... This elicited a strong protest from 
the Honourable Mr. Setalvad who contended that efficiency should be the 
only test in choosing men for the public service. It cannot be denied for a 
moment that ability and efficiency should be the guiding principles in appoint- 
ing men to important public posts, and ‘representation of the minorities,’ 
in the public service is a phrase almost without any meaning. But ina 
Presidency containing nearly 20 per cent. of Muhammadan population, their 
almost total absence from the public service is certainly to be deplored. What 
enlightened Muhammadans ask from Government is not favouritism but 
encouragement.......... It sometimes happens, however, that the presence of 
an able member of a particular community becomes desirable on the Bench. 
The Right Honourable Syed Amir Ali was recently appointed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council not because no European lawyer of equal or. 
even higher reputation was not available but because a lawyer wel! versed in 
Muhammadan law was wanted. To come nearer home similar reasons actuated 
the appointment of the late Mr. Nanabhai Haridas to the Bombay High 
Court. ‘The proposition that selections should be made from all important 
communities of-the Presidency so far as it is consistent with efficiency is, 
we believe, self-evident. But it should be emphatically pointed out that the 
whole question is really one of education. The only real and effective 
remedy is in the hands of Muhammadans themselves. Muhammadans of this 


Presidency must, once for all, shake off their apathetic attitude towards 
education.” 


*11. “There was nothing very remarkable about the Council meeting 

at Poona last week. Every branch of the adminis- 

Parsi (41), 3rd July, tration was passed in review, betokening a lively 
Eng. cols. interest in the affairs of Government on the part of 
the members, but as the Budget was already settled 

past revision, the debate, such as it was, was only a sort of expiring echo of the 
old style debate which was the fashion before the Council was enlarged— 
all the real business having beeu done at the earlier meeting. Mr. Rafiuddin. 
Ahmed, however, saved the meeting from being dull by an indiscretion which, 
if not quite ‘ blazing,’ was at least illuminating. He went into particulars of 
the number of Muhammadans on whom shines the light of the Sarkdr’s favour 
and found it was insufficient.......... Mr. Setalvad, however, effectively 
exposed the hollowness of Mr. Rafiuddin’s indiscreet plea for more favour. 
His Excellency the Governor was also at some pains to point out its utter 
unreasonableness. Sir George Clarke pointed out that there are limits beyond 
which it is inadvisable to ask for more, and suggested that it was the 
Muhammadan’s turn to make a move in the direction of self-help......... 


ents, and that they" have been a pabipared 

Barras os m Sy “Gov Pay ene At ‘much to the indignation of other communities, 
aoe W'6 wolo oD . Government’s' impartial pronouncement in this. 
— «zee es a 6 nat "te Muhammadans may now learn to put their own 
a r saad he wheel ‘instead of asking for the special patronage of Govern- 


ie 
et Yes 


i the matter of public appointments which should go by merit and not 
‘Apart from the Muhammadan question, the principal feature of 
raebate was the ever-increasing tension between the need of spending and 
‘néed of economising. A reckless squandering of money is the last thing 
we should advocate, but we are not quite sure that the traditional attitude of 
Government, declining to make fresh outlays on the ground of poverty, is the- 
correct one. Itis obvious enough that when anything untoward occurs, 
fifty or sixty lakhs have to be spent and are forthcoming from some- 
where. This, of course, is no reason why comparatively small sums 
should be granted for everything put forward, but in refusing to grant 
them, it might be better to say definitely that the object for which the 
money is required must be carried out by private benefactions.......... The 
meeting was the occasion for bidding an official farewell to Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie, who had to face a “chorus of compliments from all sides. 
Perhaps the fact that they were well deserved helped to sustain him. 
Sir John and Lady Muir Mackenzie have both made every use of their 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations with the people of India. Sir John 
is particularly distinguished for his solicitude for the cultivator, and declared 
that there is no man whose indomitable pluck and perseverance he admires 
more than that of the Deccan ryot. He has used all his energy for the 
amelioration of the ryot’s condition, and he leaves India with schemes well in 
progress for making his hard life a little more secure from the dangers of 
drought. ‘The ladies of Bombay will greatly miss Lady Muir Mackenzie, 
whose efforts on their behalf were inspired by very high ambitions for the 
mission of womanhood.”’ 


12. The fate the Honourable Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmed’s resolution 
Bombay Samachar (69) before the Legislative Council has met with, it is 
ans Tone * hoped, would be the means of doing a world of good 
to the entire Muhammadan community. The 
Honourable Moulvie speaking in support of his resolution endeavoured to. 
represent that his co-religionists did not enjoy the facilities provided. 
for others in the matter of education. He went further and remarked 
that even the authorities were slow in affording them the necessary facilities. . 
These remarks are sufficient to cast an undeserved slur upon the Bombay 
Government and the Corporation. But from the details placed before the- 
Council by the Honourable Mr. Sharp in refutation of the Honourable gentle- 
man’s allegations it would be clear to all that at every stage the Muham- 
madans have been treated with undue partiality sufficient to excite the. 
jealousy of other Indian communities. As we now know Muhammadan 
youths have been enjoying important privileges, and yet the Honourable 
Moulvie is unduly harsh upon the authorities, at the same time forgetting 
the fact that his own community grievously failed to respond to the calls 
Government made upon them and studiously neglected to profit by all the 
advantages that were placed before them. We trust that the categorical 
refututions of all the charges levelled by the Honourable Moulvie at Govern- 
bie ment would serve as an eye-opener not only to the speaker but to persons. 
ee belonging to his school of thought and would be the means of putting a stop. 
‘a to ony further discussion ot this important, though unpleasant, topic. 


18. Lords Morley and Minto listened to the cry of the Muhammadans 
that they were historically more important and loyal 

Kesari (128), 28th June. than other communities and inaugurated the reforms. 
on a communal basis. But the mendicants once. 

anbouned are growing more importunate in their demands. They are asking 
for communal representation on the Municipalities and Local Boards. They 
ate insisting upon having Muhammadan Magistrates, Sub-Judges and Members . 
\  Ofethe-Executive Councils. It is satisfactory to note: that the Honourable~- 


‘ 


% 
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Sir’ John Muir Mackenzie exposed the hollowness. of the demands... of- 


Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmed. Government plainly stated that they were. nok. 
willing to introduce the communal principle in Municipal elections. They. 
have also announced their clear intention not to appoint Muhammadans qua: 
Muhammadans. The policy adopted by Muhammadans in this connecs: 
tion is short-sighted, foolish and would tend to produce discord. Govern-. 
ment deserve to be congratulated for not encouraging the separatist movement 
at least outside the Legislative Councils. 


*14, “There can be no more uncharitable insinuation of a want. of 
; sympathy for Muhammadans in the Bombay Govern- 
J ag Gof we (49), 8rd ment than that contained in the invidious compari-. 
oe son by which the Honourable Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed 
attempted to show that they were less extensively employed in public service 
in Bombay than in Madras and elsewhere. We dv not suppose that the 
Honourable Member wanted thata berth should be reserved for every Muham- 
madan graduate as soon as be left his college, because he was a Muham- 
madan. ‘I'he very fact that there are not more than about a hundred Moslem 
graduates all told in the whole of the Bombay Presidency explains the paucity 
of Muhammadan officers in the higher grades of serviee, and establishes the 
urgent need which exists this day for an extensive spread of education in. 
the community.” 


15. “ Though the non-official members of the local Legislative Council 
| have as yet made rather a sparing use of the pri- 
9 nd July —— vilege of moving resolutions and dividing the 


Council upon them, the representations made by them 
on the needs of the Presidency must have proved helpful to Government 
as an index to the sifted opinion of the educated classes, if not of people 
generally. The Council had to recognise that the opinions of the classes and 
of the masses do not always agree, and if they do agree, they may yet be 
falsified by subsequert experience, while the official predictions may be 
verified., Historic debates have been held in the Chamber of the Legislative 


Council over the question of restricted tenure, and dramatic scenes were 


enacted when the Land Revenue Code was proposed to be amended. It now 
turns out that this much dreaded tenure is far from being unpopular. Its 
popularity is testified to by non-official members, and Government expect 
that the demand for it will increase in future years. Much of the opposition 
to the measure was perhaps due not so much to its intrinsic objectionableness 
as to the suspicions entertained by the critics regarding the spirit in which 


it would be worked. Before the recent succession of famines, if was the 


impression of many that the Revenue Department of the Bombay Government 
was full of hard-headed officers, who were incapable of sympathising with 
the ryot’s misfortunes, or were by the force of tradition unable to do so. 
Whenever the law placed it in the power of the officers to do any injury to the 
ryots for the sake of revenue, the critics were apt to assume that Govern- 
ment would care more for the revenue than for the ryot’s fate. Whether this 
assumption was totally unfounded or to some extent justified, we believe it is 
generally admitted that since at least the days of the famines the heart of the 
Revenue officers has been softened. While the opposition to the amendment of 
the Code was perhaps in some measure due toa distrust of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, it cannot be said that the distrust was in all cases deserved. As the 
Honourable Sir J. Muir Mackenzie declared in his farewell speech at the 
Council, next to the Scotchman the Deccan ryot was nearest to his heart, and 
the rules regarding suspensions and remissions of revenue, the liberality of 
which is acknowledged by the non-official members, were suggested by the 
District Officers, whose sympathy with the ryot is reflected in them. Little 
is gained by harking back to the past, but Sir John’s Department has 
established the claim. of the District Officers to know as much of the ryot’s 
interests as non-official members of the Council who are not themselves 
jlandholders. With all the generosity that actuates the present revenue 
policy of the Government, a certain amount of caution is necessary in making 
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5a tn lenin that! ‘policy for future 
; 7, therefore, had to’ explain and qualify by. a 
6ch 1¢° had stated tobe Government's policy and 
ir i preonltd winding up’ the debate on the Budget.......... 
a of Gea Goternient is money: Given the sinews of adminis- 


dine te 
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sis ‘ = tthe eeds of the people can ‘be easily supplied. The Revenue 


r, when he was overwholmed by compliments and congratulations from 
les; declared modestly that the secret of all that he might have 
nocee sed in achieving lay in an ample supply of money. And if he did not 
hieve more, the explanation was want of funds. Sir John leaves the 
presidency after awakening the non-official members to a sense of this great 
need. His call to the people to rally round Government in their attempts 
to find more money for a progressive administration was loud enough to 
reach the Council Chamber of the Governor-General. ‘The only remark it 
élicited there from the possibly startled Finance Member was that he would 
not be responsible for additional taxation, and the Provincial Governments 
must cut their coats according to the cloth. Whether the Local Government 
sees its way to the introduction of economy or not His Excellency the 
Governor has dispelled all apprehensions concerning a possible increase of 
taxation. The principal source of revenue is the land, and His Excellency 
explained that it is now a settled policy not to tax improvements made by 
the ryot at his own cost. Every revision of the settlement may here and 
there bring in a little more revenue, but the revisions take place at long 
intervals, and the rise in prices, the facilities for taking the produce to the 
market, and the other factors which are taken into consideration at a revision 
do not keep pace with the growing expenditure, if it is allowed to grow at the 
accustomed rate. In expressing his appreciation of the Honourable Mr. Natu’s 
testimony to the moderate character of the land revenue assessment 
in the Deccan, His Excellency assured the Honourable Members that 
Government do not expect to milk the ryot more vigorously for the 
sake of the growing expenditure. No advantage will be taken of the 
adrhission as to moderation......... It is often complained that Gov- 
ernment favour railways at the expense of irrigation, either for strategic 
reasons or because the railways are more paying. His Excellency’s 
assurance will serve a twofold purpose: while dispelling fears of addi- 
tional taxation, it will also reassure the people that irrigation will not be 
neglected where it is so much needed........... While the catalogue of our 
requirements, as presented by the Honourable Members, was rather long, we 
may say that special emphasis was laid by them on education. The Statist, 
in a couple of widely read articles, urges Government to spend more on 
education. Itseems thut ‘ foreigners governing a country so different in almost 
all respects from their own might well be excused for hesitating to increase 
the cost of government to the subject people.’ But we are told that all- 
reasons for the hesitation are removed by the demand of the representatives 
of the people themselves for free and even compulsory education. The subject 
of devising special means for meeting educational expenditure is now under 
the consideration of the Government of India. Meanwhile, our Director of 
Public Instruction complains that the people in this presidency do nof in 
some cases take advantage of even the schodls that are already provided for 
them, and consequently some schools have had to be closed for want of sufficient 
attendance. If the same thing has happened in other provinces also, the 
Government of India may have to say to the non-official members at the next 
Budget meeting something very pertinent, which could not be said in March 
Jast. Hore again the representative character of the non-official members, or 
their acquaintance with the wishes and opinions of the people, is liable to be 
‘impeached. We boslieve that the non-official members may readily admit 
that they advocate popular education more because they are themselves con- 
‘vinced of its benefits than because they have found among the people a keen 
‘desire for it. Indeed, the very demand for compulsion implies more or less in 
‘every country that education is not as widely and genuinely appreciated by 
‘common people as the moré intelligent-well-wishers of the country desire 


‘thateit should be.” 
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. 16. “We hope Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed and his friends will. not be too | 
much depressed nor Mr. Setalvad and others too 
‘much elated by the apparent ill-success which 
attended the former gentleman’s efforts to ‘ advance’ 
the interests of Muhammadans at the last meeting 
of the Legislative Council. The Local Government 
is not the final authority on the matter as Muham- 
madan leaders know very well and Government have sometimes a way of 
making the most show of opposition when they are on the point probably of 
giving way altogether. What can be more ridiculous than the facts brought 
out by the Honourable Mr. Sharp regarding the exemptions enjoyed by 
Muhammadan candidates in the Poona Training School for teachers?” There 
was practically no age limit for them; examiners were to be satisfied with a 
lower percentage of marks from them than from others; the general educa- 
tional qualification for admission was also lower. Short of allowing them to 
walk in at one door and to walk out at the other with their teachers’ 
certificates, said Mr. Sharp, everything had been done to make their training 
easy for Muhammadan aspirants to the teaching profession. We can think 
of nothing more ruinous to Muhammadan interests than this depreciation of 
educational standards. This is the one department of life where ‘ concessions ’ 
mean cruel sacrifice of all that is permanently vital. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor said he was much impressed by Mr. Sharp’s statements. We are 
simply astonished at them. How the Muhammadan students manage to 
benefit by the training if they benefit by it at all, how far the other students 
have to spend their time uselessly in order to keep pace with their less 
advanced colleagues, how the teachers 'n the Training College are able to 
maintain discipline and make progress with classes so unequally recruited, 
are questions which transcend every canon of school organisation. Sir George 
Clarke is as much an educationist as a statesman. We trust he will promptly 
order this extraordinary anomaly to be discontinued and create another 
institution, if necessary, with lower standards for training Muhammadan 
teachers. ‘There is much less harm in nominating a few under-qualified 
gentlemen to high posts under Government on the score of whatever may be 
the formulas in vogue than in debasing the educational currency of a whole 
community and, indirectly, of others as well by these misconceived conces- 
sions in the. Training School.” [With reference to the resolution moved by 
the Honourable Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed, the Indu Prakash remarks :—Will 
our Muhammadan brethren learn a lesson from the debate? Though they 
may not feel any loss in being the favourites of Gbvernment, they will suffer 
decidedly by doing so when they do not deserve the honour. | 


*Indian Social Reformer 
(9), ‘8rd July; Indu 
Prakdsh (121), ist July. 


17. “All reasonable men hoped that with the frank and generous 
concessions and assurances given on more than one 

Indu of Bombay (12), occasion by the Bombay Government and by His | 
Ist July; Indu Prakdsh Excellency Sir George Clarke in person, our 
(121), 30th June; Dnydén Muhammadan friends would rest in peace—at least 
Prakash (48), 2nd July. for a certain reasonable time—and move only if they 
saw no improvement in the lot of their community. 

But no. ‘There are some to whom this sort of selfish, disintegrating and 
suicidal agitation is the very breath of their nostrils and they will cast off 
all public decency in the single-minded pursuit of their ends. An Honourable 
Member of our Legislative Council, who-has been as it were the life and 
soul of this separatist movement, went even the length of publicly advancing 
the claims of a certain Muhammadan pleader for a Subordinate Judgeship! 
Government did well to treat his impudence with the curt snub it deserved. 
The Honourable Moulvi Rafiuddin is certainly mistaken if he thinks that 
the ‘golden’ age of nepotism of the old Moghul type is to dawn in 
our midst with the advent of the Reform Scheme. But not profitting by 
the lesson afforded to him in the curt replies to the extravagant 
demands made in his interpellations, the Honourable Moulvi went’on to 
accuse the Government of Bombay with not doing justice to the Muham- 
madans of the Presidency. He accused the Government with backsliding 


‘draw, what ‘Bis ‘Bxcellency’' was  sthbemanah compelled to 
’ imparison between this Government and the Governments 
Hited Provinces and the Punjab.......... How. preposterous 
Spephadic's claims are was well shown by the Honourable. 
| the only qualifications for filling up the appointments ss. 
‘by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad must be efficiency and nothing 
S ecoatinney the Governor also endorsed this view and said that 
5 amin consideration would be given to qualified Muhammadans 
| hile - 
yerthey are available, they cannot undertake to give preference to 
hose who are clearly unqualified. It will be an evil day indeed as Mr. Setal- 
vad said, if ever the idea is allowed to prevail’ that in filling these appoint- 
ments it was not efficiency but communal partiality that was to be 
kept in view. We are glad to recognise that Government on their part 
gave not the slightest encouragement to Mr. Rafiuddin’s views.......... 
The Muhammadans cannot remain illiterate and at the same time 
aspire to a lion’s share of the loaves and fishes of public appointments. 
As His Excellency the Governor pointed out in his speech, the whole 
question of securing an adequate proportion of posts under Government is 
purely one of education. If the commurity is earnestly desirous of remedy- 
ing their present lot, they should redouble their efforts to spread the light of 
education in their midst. Whatever leniency or patronage may be shown now 
can only bé a makeshift which cannot last long. His Excellency, we are glad 
Me to note, did well to give a final note of warning to Muhammadan separatists. 
if While expressing full sympathy with the just demands of the Moslem com- 
munity, His Excellency observed that all real friends of the Muhammadan 
community must fear that if inordinate demands are preferred in its behalf, 
there may be an alienation of sympathy which should be deplored.......... 
We hope the frank warning given by His Excellency will not be Jost upon the 
advocates of Muhammadan favouritism. The Honourable Mr. Rafiuddin and 
: others of his opinion must bear in mind that overbullying, especially of an 
b avowedly sympathetic Government, may have results not exactly those anti- 
cipated: Mr. Rafiuddin was loud in his condemnation of the ‘ disloyal’ 
agitation of the Congress school, but it is a strange specimen of loyalty indeed, 
which he and his school of racial exclusiveness are exhibiting before us, by 
accusing Government of not keeping their promise.” [The Indu Prakash 
and the Dnydn Prakdsh write in a similar strain. | 


*18. “The Honourable Mr. V. R. Natu thought it fit in his Budget speech 
at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Mahratta (15), 8rd July. Council to describe the new inalienable tenure 
created by the Bombay Land Revenue Act of 1901 
as a very popular one. In fact he went so far as to suggest that a committee 
should be appointed for an inquiry into this wonderful popularity of the new 
-tenure! Now although we do not like this Act of 1901, we are prepared to 
¥ accept any. facts about it fair and square. And if the alleged popularity of 
% the new tenure were a real fact, we should have no hesitation in accepting it 
+ as well as the significance, in favour of the Act, which it may import. But 
the alleged popularity is not a fact. We are aware that Government them- 
selves take the same view as Mr. Natu in the matter. That the remarks. 
of the Honourable Member were conceived inthe spirit of eulogy is clear 
from the fact -that His Excellency caught hold of them with evident 
avidity to use them retrospectively against those non-official members of 
the Bombay Council who offered a stout and determined opposition to 
 . the Land Revenue Bill of 1901 in the Council and outside. We regret 
eS. to find that Mr. Natu should have made such a thoughtless observation. 
ae Perhaps he did not like to question the truth of the assertion about the 
ularity of the new tenure made in the Government Resolution. But 
we believe Honourable Members—at least the non-official ones—do not sitin 
the Council to accept every official assertion as gospel truth. May we ask Mr. 
Natu if has come across evidence of his own to regard the new tenure as 
pular? Is Mr. Na&tu aware of the fact that hardly 3 per cent. of the 
cultural land is yet held under this tenure? Is he aware that even out . 
of this 3 per cent., the greatest portion belongs to the West Khandesh and the 
es . | 


Panch.Mahals? If that be so, is it.not clear that except in the batkward 
districts the new tenure is not popular? - Is Mr. Natu aware of the observa- 
tions which are contained in a later portion of the very Government Reso- 
lution which probably has supplied him his text, 7c. the one reviewing She 
Land Revenue Administration Report for 1907-08? Does not this Govern- 
ment Resolution refer to the ‘suspicion with which the tenure is regarded 
by some classes who regard that it lessens the permanency of possession of 
the land’? Wedonot know if Mr. Natu could not put the case precisely 
as he would have wanted to, or whether he was misunderstood as to the real 
meaning of his words. But we could not but notice the defect, as rather 
unfair tactical advantage was being taken of it for vindicating the mis- 
chievous measure of 1901.” 


19. Many interesting discussions took place at the sitting of the Legis- 
lative Council lately held at Poona. No appreciable 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48), Change seems to have taken place in the drinking 
28th June and Ist July. habit of the people in spite of the slight decrease in 
the number of liquor-shops in this Presidency. We 
are of opinion that the cause of temperance might be greatly helped if 
liquor-shops are not allowed to be located on public thoroughfares. It is no 
doubt true that some difficulty would be felt in classifying offences due to 
drunkenness, but the trouble would be repaid by results which go a great way 
in establishing a connection between drunkenness and crime. It is hoped 
the British Government will now be moved to redress the injustice done by 
the Transvaal Government to their Indian subjects. The inconveniences of 
railway passengers on the 8. M. Railway, as usual, occupied the attention of 
the Council, and it is really to be wondered that the Railway Company has 
not yet awakened to its responsibilities. [Ina subsequent issue the paper 
writes :—The financial condition of our Presidency is not very satisfactory, 
and strenuous attempts require to be made to curtail unnecessary expenses 
and to get the Imperial grant enhanced. he Honourable Mr. Lallubhai 
Samaldis made some very valuable suggestions in this respect. ‘lhe question 
might with advantage be investigated by a Commission consisting of official 
and non-official members. The improvement of education ani the condition 
of the subordinate service would necessarily invclve increased expenditure 
which should be met by curtailment of unnecessary expenses and imposition | 
of new taxes, if necessary. But before the Bombay Council takes upon 
itself the dutiés of imposing taxes a rule should be passed that no measure 
for taxation should be enacted unless it is approved of by a majority of three- 
fourths of the non-official members. | 


*Z0. ‘“ The most interesting part in the last week’s proceedings of the 
Legislative Council was where quite a succession of 
speakers rose to pay a warm tribute to the Honou- 

Appreciation of the rable Sir John Muir Mackenzie in acknowledgment 
Honourable Sir John Muir of his meritorious services to the Bombay Presi- 
ee fdr (43) 3,q dency. His long tenure of office is now on the eve 
J bgy Mngt spon” completion and though this was not an appropriate 

meen occasion to take stock of his numerous services 
to Government and the ryot, the Honourable 
Members did a graceful thing in utilising the opportunity to say good. words 
for a brother Councillor about to retire. They literally overwhelmed him 
with well-merited encomium and not a word was said in praise with which 
‘the public could not cordially associate itself. His sympathy for the toiling 
village population engaged in the hardest form of physical labour and yet the 
least remunerative and the most precarious occupation, has always shown 
itself in his liberal revenue policy. During his long official career he has 
seen various phases of Government service, but wherever he was posted 
his unfailing courtesy and abounding sympathy for the people never 
deserted him. Services such as his might well be perpetuated in bronze 
or marble, but as His Excellency observed, they are such as would remain 
‘behind as even a more durakle monument to his wise and progressive 
administration.” : 
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Pet OU Sti) ealanis ‘We have said that the list is not very cons- 
as, but: ped exception should be made in the case of our worthy townsman 
bh "3 itbhoy Ebrahim, who has been created a Baronet—the first Baronet 

iB fuhan ni community of India. This rare honour conferred upon 
mised leader of the Muhammadan community of Bombay makes a 
orthy breach in the traditions of Indian baronetcies, which till now have 
been exclusively confined to the Parsis. The honour conferred on Sir Currim- 
bhoy is fully deserved.......... Wedonot know what Mr. J. D. Rees has done 
to earn a Knighthood of the Indian Empire, but we forget that he has deserved 
well of the Empire during the last few years by standing as a bulwark against 
the attacks of the ‘ white Babus’ in Parliament and asa self- appointed ‘ friend 
of India ’—and as some would say, foe of Indians. Most of the C.S.I. ships 
go tothe Secretaries of the Provincial Governments. Four new Knights 
have been created, the only Indian one being Sarddr Chinubhai Madhavlal, 
C. I. E., of Ahmedabad. The Sardar fully deserves all the honours that have 
recently come to him owing to his great zeal in the welfare of Ahmedabad and 
by his munificent benefactions in aid of industrial and other movements in 
the Presidency........... Among the recipients of the lesser honours, we notice 
@ large number of members of the Police Service coming in for honours of 
Rao Bahadurships and Khan Bahadurships. Theirs is more or less a thank- 
less task so far as the general public are concerned. But, perhaps, that is a 
greater reason why their loyal services to the Government should be adequa- 
tely rewarded. Mr. Marutirao Pandurang Toradmal, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, Nasik, gets a Rao Bahdadurship, no doubt in recognition ‘of his 
arduous services in connection with the Nasik Conspiracy case. Moulvie 
Mazharul Huq, Acting Superintendent of Police, and Babu Lal Mohan Guha, 
Inspector of Police, both of the Midnapore Conspiracy fiasco fame, also come 
in for honour. These honours on men whose activities at Midnapore were 
subjected to severe criticism in the Calcutta High Court will come as a 
surprise to many in Bengal.” : 


22. ‘Among the Indian recipients of Birthday Honours this year there 
ah: s are certain gentlemen of whom it can be truly said 
Sang gy (39), rd July, that the titles conferred on them were td than 
ng. cols.; Bombay East _. : 7 : 
Indian (3, 2nd July. richly deserved. In making Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim 
a Baronet, Government have given marked proof of 
their appreciation of his public-spirited generosity and benevolent charity....... 
The Knighthood conferred upon Mr. J. D. Rees, M. P., is not easy to 
account for. Ifit is intended as a recognition of his services while he 
was>in India, we must say the honour has come alittle too late in the day. 
If his services to this country in the House of Commons have been rewarded 
with a Knighthood, people will doubt if the honour was deserved, as his views 
in regard to Indian questions have never been liberal and as his activity in 
Parliament was largely inspired by some thing more than personal bias against 
men like Sir George Cotton. Perhaps Mr. Rees has been compensated for the 
support he has lent to the Liberal Government in England, though personally 
he holds very narrow views about this country.......... Gujarat may well be 
_proud of its first Knight, and we tender our hearty congratulations to Sardar 
Chinubhai as well’as the inhabitants of Ahmedabad upon the high distinction 
that has been so deservedly bestowed upon her foremost citizen.” 
{The Bombay East Indian writes :—‘t We join the general public in wishing 
that next year the day should be the Birthday itself, viz., the 3rd June 
, and not a fictitious day. The Honours List, so far as Bombay city is 
Be , eoncerned, though meagre as regards the number honoured, still makes our 
oe wae city loom large and prominent by reason of a Baronetcy deservedly 
eee bestowed on our philanthropic citizen, Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, the first 
| Muhammadan in India.......... Our popular Municipal Commissioner, 
(Mir W yD, Sheppard; has been given a C.J. E., an honour i merited 
ee for all that he has done for the any 8 welfare.”’] 
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: ) ‘. interest-and have been deeply disappointed to. fi 
Phomiz (18), 29th June. that there is only one gentleman belonging, to this 
Province whoowes the bestowal of a Birthday 
honour to the local authorities, the fortunate man being Main Ahmed Khan, 
late Agent, Supply and Transport Corps, Kardchi, who has received the title 
of Khan Saheb! Though Government honours~have, with the advance 
of education and enlightenment, lost a great de deal of their former fascina- 
tion, they do still possess a special value asa mark of recognition of public 
and ‘official services. In Sind, however, the local authorities have always 
been unnecessarily parsimonious in the bestowal of honours on deserving 
public men and officials. It will- not be denied that in the domain of 
public life as well as official life there will be found several men in Sind now 
who richly deserve distinctions for their valuable services. Thus, for instance, 
it would have been only graceful if Government had ccnferred the title of 
©. 5. I. on Mr. H. C. Mules on his retirement from Government service with 
such a uniquely Jong and meritorious record of service in Sind. While 
the honours and titles cost Government nothing, they 2o serve a very 
useful purpose, specially when they are conferred before the recipient has 
put off the armour. We hope and trust that Sind will have its due share of 
honours on the important occasion of the forthcoming Coronation.” 


24. “The names seem to have been selected with the usual care to 

, judge by those that are known to the public. That 

ond July Spectator (19), i. no small merit. A greater merit ofthe list is 

is that it contains so many Bengali names. ‘This 

is another proof of Lord Minto’s forbearance. But that is stating only half 

our belief, perhaps less than half. The true inwardness of Bengali worthies 

appropriating such a large slice of the Honours List is that Sir Edward 

Baker and Lord Minto alike have their faith still unshaken in the good 

sense of Bengal. We feel certain that the leading province will appreciate 

this fact. What may not Bengal achieve with good sense infused into its 
slowing enthusiasm ?” 


29. The lion’s share of the Birthday Honours is carried away by Govern- 

ment servants, high and low. ‘The honour conferred 

Kesart (128), 28th June. upon Mr. Chinubhai, C.I.E., of Ahmedabad and the 

Baronetcy conferred upon Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim 

of ‘Bombay are richly deserved by the recipients. Mr. J. D. Rees, a Liberal 

M.P. in Home politics and an ultra-Conservative on Indian questions, has been 

knighted by Lord Morley. He is never known to have failed to act like a 

buffoon whenever Indian questions were raised in Parliament. Seeing that 

his services are well appreciated he will continue his work with redoubled 
energy and doggedness ! 


26. <A correspondent of the Prakdsh writes:—A comparison of the 
7 b present state of the country with that of the past 
aan = ebyect Mee will bring before the mind of every Indian the abject 
tion by neglecting moral State of helpless dependence to which he has been 


and religious education. reduced and which has put him on a level with 
Prakdsh (142), 29th beasts. There have been, no doubt, many improve- 
June. ments in the country, such as railways and tele- 


graphs, but of what avail are they if men have become no better than beasts 
in point of mental equipment? Of what use is that education which does not 
foster the development of mind and self-respect? This lamentable state of 
things has been brought about by lack of moral and religious education, and we 
must try henceforward to rectify the blunder. ‘Our religious tenets embody 
the highest principles of morality such as can be nowhere met with, and if 
is to be sincerely hoped that our people will pay proper reverence to them. 


27. ‘‘ The Portuguese Christian is a valuable asset in the economy of 

) state-craft. He is the most suitable medium 

A plea for the encourage- between the native and the European. He is the 
ment of Portuguese Chris. fulcrum on which the State levers must move if the 
— be 2. 35th Tune, Whole machinery should work smoothly. Hehas been 
Rae; ‘ts ' too long neglected by the powers that be. The great 


sacrifices the Portuguese Christians have made have 


23. ‘*We have gone dite the Birthday Honours List with anxi ous | 
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tage of them are Portuguese subjects, 
sh’ su , ae ‘tive and work out their live- 
1 flag: ' oe are also thousands of Portuguese 
ho ate ‘British subjects. Why are they neglected ? 
» ‘not po. + i and sustained’ effort made to whip — 
— Pegethi a ‘vel ‘formed community so that they could stand as 
— . powe: ‘ i oh pport of Government? The Portuguese Christians are nods 
as filling to render whatever help Government want of them. They have not 
w to teow tie weight on the English side in the earlier times, and 
ey jean ‘ever teulay ts render even more heroic servicu to the British rdj. 
‘they should receive some encouragement at the hands of Government. 
yen thie hhulf-onstes receive better treatment, and certain privileges allowed. 
to Burasians are denied to the Portuguese Christians. Under-a Christian 
British Government, the Portuguese Christians should thrive better than 
the Natives. That they do not may be partly due to want of initiative 
among the former. But Government have not shown any special favour to 
them.” 
28. The writer of the humorous column in the Gujardti says :—The 
April number of the Grant Medical College Maga- 
A sneer at the power zine contains an article describing a new theory 
i of enacting laws possessed advanced by Dr. Bonnier. The doctor claims to. 
Li by the Indian Govern- have found out that the Medulla Oblongata is res- 


 Guierdss (33), 26th ponsible for cowardice in human nature and that the 
‘Tune. more it is developed in a person, the greater coward 


he becomes. He contends that while this nerve is 
not present at all in the tiger, it is found in a highly developed state in the 
deer, the jackal and such animals. The Professor says that he has succeeded 
by removing it from some persons in increasing their courage. If this 
is true, the Indians and specially the Bengalis who are stigmatiséd as cowards. 
should anyhow undergo this operation so that cowardice may cease to exist 
in India! But pray do not entertain any idea of subverting the Government. 
by doing so ; for Government can by enactment put a stop to this operation! 


29. O son of India! reflect who thou art and who thy forefathers were ! 
Examine how it is that all the riches that thou 
: Regie ac rag indians _— ms peep away oe the — ha —— 
i - eette Thou wast a donor once and now thou art a beggar 
eee oy ceciamaeaen attain to self-reliance and leave off prattling. Spoedily 
try to correct thy past errors. Although thy country is very fertile, still thy 
brethren are starving: they do tr, attend to agriculture and are uselessly 
crying out. Where is unity? Whereis purity ? Thou art uselessly prattling, 
and this prattling, O powerless child! binds thee with fetters. ‘The people of 
those countries, where not even a handful of yowdri is grown, are enjoying 
themselves, while the country which is full of abundant vegetation is starving. 
You have been reduced to a condition where your life hangs on other peoples’ 
mercy. Therefore, have self-reliance and give up prattling. 


30. “As a leader of the Indians in South Africa, Mr. Gandhi has done 
yeoman service to them. But it seems that some 
Comments on Mr. people in India also asked for his lead ‘ in the matter: 
“ Gandhi’ *) tact on Euro- of the insane violence that is going on’ here. Per- 
a ae sion ciudestotor (10), haps the reference is to the violence of anarchists. 
2nd July. ’ In reply Mr. Gandhiis said to have written a pamph- 
let, which we have not seen, but which is the subject. 
of some correspondence between himself and Mr. Wybergh, published in the 
Indian Opinion. Mr. Gandhi condemns modern civilisation, as he holds that. 
_* the spirit of it is evil,’ that ‘its blasting influence is now being exhibited 
‘im full force in Japan, and it threatens to overwhelm India’.......... It. 
seems that in his opinion ‘deportation for life to the Andamans is not enough 
expiation for the sin of encouraging European civilisation’ in India. If s0, 
a, Gandhi may come to India, denounce the mischief done by Macaulay. 
‘ask all colleges and universities to be-closed, or at least that nothing but 


‘Sanskrit and Arabic sbould be taught in them.......... The most interesting: 
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portion of Mr. Wybergh’s letter to Mr. Gandhi is that which deals’ with! 


passive resistance, which the pamphlet seems to recommend to Indians. Iw 


advocating soul-force and passive resistance instead of physical. force, writes’ 
Mr, Wybergh, ‘ you are only transferring the battle and the violence from the 
physical to the mental plane. You are still fighting to win. I think that the 
use of what you call soul-force for concrete ends is dangerous in the extreme’.” 


31. ‘The recent instructions to Government officials, especially District 

‘ Magistrates in Bengal, issued by the Government of 

Comments on the circu- India ahd the Bengal Government, lay a peculiar 
lar letter of the Govern- and a heavy responsibility on the shoulders of these 
ment of India re duties of officers in regard to the stamping out of sedition in 


sulle paliiehed by the that province. It is not clear whether officers in 


Englishman. ) other parts of India have been, or are intended to be, 
Sind Journal (24), similarly addressed. The letter shows that in spite 
23rd June. of a recognition of loyalty among the majority of the 


people Government still take a very serious view of 
the situation not only in Bengal, but in many other parts of India, where 
‘disaffection towards the British Government’ among a section of the 
literate middle class ‘undoubtedly exists.’ Although the traditions of the 
Indian Civil Service would justify our expecting of its members almost 
superhuman exertion when the interests of the State or of the public are 
seriously at stake, we feel incliced to doubt whether they will be able to 
discharge the fresh responsibilities now laid upon them without relief in their 
other duties. If they were required to suppress sedition by force, hunting down 
the suspected or the mischievous, it would not be such an arduous labour, 
although such a process vould obviously be inexpedient and dangerous. But 
very much of the work that district and other officers are now called upon to 
take up is of the educative kind...........Thev are required to keep in close 
touch and cultivate friendly relations with—and this is indeed a very cheering 
evidence of the temper and judgment of Lord Minto’s Government—influential 
men, ‘ whose political leanings are suspected,’ to induce and argue with such 
people and their followers in preference to prosecuting them, and in dealing 
with them, as well as other Indian gentlemen, to take the greatest possible 
care not to hurt Indian sentiments by discourteous behaviour of any kind...... 
While admitting that officers can and should do something in the direction of 
impressing sane views on the minds ot the people, we hardly think this kind 
of work can be efficiently done unless Government appointed special and able 
itinerant lecturers.......... It is not to be supposed, however, that the Gov- 
ernment of India in its letter speaks only in the above strain. It has harsher 
words. in the latter portion, showing a determination to put down dsiorder, 
outrage and sedition by all mcans. Referring to the unwillingness and failure 
of many people in Bengal to give evidence in political cases, Goverament while 
exhorting its officers to take leading men into confidence convey a very serious 
threat in the event of such a state continuing. If people do not assist in the 
punishment of seditionists either through fear, indifference or through secret. 
sympathy, the regular law, which pre-supposes such assistance being cheerfully 
rendered, will have to be replaced by a harsher procedure, and instead of open. 
trials and convictions on proof of guilt people will have to be summarily 
clapped into jail on mere suspicion.......... Public servants are threatened 
with instant dismissal in the event of a reasonable suspicion about their 
political views and they are to be held responsible for the conduct of their sons 
and relatives under their control unless they inform the authorities in time 
that they have not been listened to. Instructions like the above give rise to 
many gloomy thoughts.” : 


3Z. An important point noticed in the Government Circular is the 
bey “Drain” Theory, which is characterised as the most 
Praja Bandhu (42),26th harmful doctrine possible. But we ask, is it not a 
ae hop dapepeed 77) fact that large amounts are being drained away from 
ahi Kdntha Gazette (77), Thaia by the. use of fcreign articles ? Does not the 
26th June. age? 
Indian Government defray the expenses of armies 
stationed outside India? Is not the cost of maintaining thousands of 


Kui opean soldiers a drain on India’s wealth? That the wealth of the country 
LON 394—7 . 
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dd:is-ann sate proved long since. .. Still, we cannot.agree. 
on a6 wh 0. athe te es to the British rule. The circular urges the 
Peer i ot ney soot inal Department to study the arguments that ate urged in 
Bes he ort of ond fy theory ‘and to take every oppartanliy of refuting them. 
—.. ievernm ex ithe admitted the necessity of political education. The 
'  “@ffoular impresses ee a Government officials the necessity of trying 
ee : rk | ve instead of by violent methods. The instruction 
eon 3 Oe a ery reasonable, and if Government themselves had 
a puti it into pridtion ‘at the proper time, they would not have been forced to 
J take the many undesirable measures which they had to. They have tried to 
dispel sedition by force and not by persuasion. Government have also 
instracted their officers to remove the misunderstanding caused by newspaper 
comments by giving suitable rejoinders. We are doubtful as to the efficacy of 
this measure in view of the general indifference of our officials towards poli- 
tical matters. The principle which makes Government servants responsible 
for the actions of their relatives is unfair. On the whole, the circular is a 
very wise One, and our only regret is that Government have issued it so 
late. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes :—The way discovered 
by Government is excellent and is like cold water on blazing fire. It 
would have been much better if it had been discovered a bit earlier and had 

saved the unfortunate need of passing the numerous repressive laws. | 


838. The campaign of the Government of India against sedition is 
extraordinary and they have adopted some queer 

: Te methods to accomplish their object. It ia but 
e. natural for Government to consider about remedial measures ifsedition has really 
spread in the country. If anybody else had been in the place of the English, 
to they would have done the same thing. The English rulers are fore-sighted. 
They clearly see the coming danger. They do not wait for it, but adopt 
reventive means betimes. As soon as discontent began to spread a little 
in India: they dubbed it sedition and girded their loins to resist. it. 
It is customary for political doctors to assign the name of a serious disease, 
even if symptoms of a commonplace disease occur. The present campaign 
against sedition is of a similar character. The English rulers trust too much 
to human efforts. They thought of stamping ouf an enemy like the plague 
which is outside human control, by force, and did many iniquitous things for five 
years or so. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should determine to defeat 
discontent which appears to bea human enemy. Government themselves will 
be the Commander-in-Chief in this campaign against sedition. The Police 
as usual will be the bearers of the Royal standard. But Government have 
by their recent circular impressed men, who were not before in their political 
service, to fight against sedition. Till now, except the Police and the 
Magistrates other Government servants used to feel that their business was 
only to do stated work and that they had nothing to do with questions of 
general administration. But those days are gone. Government servants 
will henceforth be the servants of Government for all the twenty-four hours 
in the day. They will have to meditate on the good of Government, while 
walking, talking and sleeping. They will have to keep an eye on the members 
of their family and also on their distant relations. All Government servants 
should now defend and belaud Government everywhere. ‘hey can no longer 
afford to remain merely neutral. They should take every advantage of their 
ition and.spread opinions favourable to Government. If people under 
their control donot listen to them, they should promptly give information to 
Government. Thus the new battalions have not so much to fight as to 
act like spies. Service is but a form of contract, but Government wish 
to go further and give it a divine binding. They do not seem to have 
considered the difficulties in their way to completely unify their interests 
- ‘with those of their servants. Though they are an alien Government, the 
responsibility of their servants to serve them honestly is not in any way 
lessened. Though there may be a conflict between Government and the 
, it would be despicable for Government servants to be untrue to their 
(an galt. But we think that the mysterious duties laid down by Government for 
a their servants are quite different from the ordinary duties of service. There 
a ae is an obvious limit to the identity of interests between masters and servants. 
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34, Commenting on the Circular letter published first by the English--: 
man the Gwardti Punch says :—“ We hope that the 
Gujarati Punch (35), District officers and Government servants will comply 
26th June, Eng. cols. with these instructions. The question still remains 
whether it is likely ps pes seditious moyement will 
die out, if these instructions are strictly ed. We fear that will not; 
we do not hold that the seditious propaganda is merely an intellectual senti- 
ment. It is based on some grievances, which itis the duty,of Government to 
redress at the earliest opportunity. The partition of Benga i is the chief cause 
of the seditious movement. Until it is rescinded or modified, there is no hope ‘4 
of the extinction or extirpation of the seditious propaganda. Indians should 
be given a larger share in the administration of the country. There should be 
no distinction of caste, creed or colour in making appointments. The Civil 
Service Examination should be held in India simultaneously with that held in 
England. Restrictions upon British Indians imposed in the Colonies should 
be removed. In short, Indians should be treated as equal partners and not as 
subordinate agents in the firm of Government and then and not till then, will 
the seditious movement die out.” 


85. The semi-confidential Circular issued by the Government of India 
to the Provincial Governments will not fail to give a 
Kalpataru (125), 26th rude shock to the Indian people inasmuch as Gov- 
June. ernment servants and even the ultra-Moderates are 
suspected of spreading sedition. Weare extremely 
surprised at the views expressed by Government about those who subscribe 
to the ‘drain’ theory. It is nothing short of madness on the part of Gov- i} 
ernment to indirectly include Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji among the sedition- 
mongers. The Circular will merely tend to advertise the aberration of the 
intellect of Government inasmuch as they expect every man to fully agree 
with them on all economic questions pertaining to India. The threatening 
attitude assumed by Government of adopting a repressive policy owing to the 
alleged reluctance of the public to give evidence in political cases is a con- 
clusive proof of their lack of statesmanship. ‘The work of criminal investiga- 
tion is vested in the Police and we do not understand why the public should be. 
unnecessarily bothered for giving information. We hope Government do not 
expect the people to give false evidence. The British Government is reputed 
to be just, and it is our sincere prayer that they may never be tempted to 
resort to oppressive measures in their campaign against sedition and lower 
their prestige. 


36. “It is contended by some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries that 
| the issue of the Circular letter will entail a great 
Pheniz (18), 25th June. deal of hardship and unnecessary work on an already 
hard-worked body of men. But we fail tosee where 
the hardship comes in. Studying the wants and requirements of the people 
(which is their legitimate duty) and abandoning their aloofness and 
enquiring more into the details of what is going on around them should not be 
shirked at all. We have not the slightest hesitation in asseverating that the 
Circular letter of the Government of India meets with our hearty and 
unqualified approval. As we have already stated, it is a pity that such 
injunctions were not issued, and not only issued, but insisted On, years ago.” 


*37. In an article on the triumphal column at Koregaon L. B. Bho- 

ys patkar, M.A., LL.B., ‘makes the “ genius of British 

_ Effects of British rule history ” say in the course of a harangue :—“ In spite t 
3 Pe 44 15), 3rd of the interested attempts made in many quarters to 
ae: Oe oe ae gloss over the abject and poverty-stricken 

condition of India, one cannot but frankly say that “« 
since the advent of the British rule it has gone down in the scale of nations, 
and it is doubtful whether it has not yet to reach the lowest rung of the 
ladder. It has been rightly described as the vale of tears—a land whose face 
has become sicklied over with the pale cast of thought. Itis a country with 
paralysed ‘trade and crippled industries, and where the children of the soil 


have been denied even the birth-right of having effective OOnnCE over the 


July. 
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itidh ‘ol their own Wftsits, AT! isis undeniably true, ‘yet. the? Mack 
ys Wi! sewed s silver‘lining. niet 3 British rule has brought in its 

) which ‘far ‘out-Dalances the disadvantages indieated. 
t “anlo¢ked' to'the Indians‘all the best treasures and: 
ester: A lore), ‘olosé acquaintance with which will not only 
en thelr es widen their spibbisbies, but will infuse new ideas into,: 
pen net vistas before them, and will result in their ultimate good and. 
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"88, -Relerring to the recent discussion in Parliament on Egyptian 
meee affairs as a result of President Roosevelt's Guildhall 
ae “Comments on Mr. Bal- speech on England’s work in Egypt the Gujardti: 
ae four’s speech in the House expresses surprise at Mr. Balfour’s remarks which 
of Commons on the 


Haebtahséitidetion. show that, in his opinion, the Hast could never 
jardti (38), £6th claim to enjoy independent government. The 
June. ; paper then remarks :—We have never listened to a 
speech so bereft of all truthfulness. We are as- 

tounded to find a British statesman possessing such imperfect knowledge of 
history. While Europe was in darkness and the foundations of the Roman 
and Grecian Empires were being laid, the system of village Panchdyets was 
in existence in this country. We would ask Mr. Balfour if this system had 
no germs of local self-government in it. Hindu kings used to invite the: 
leading citizens of their province to a conference and take counsel. with them. 
Was that policy alien to the spirit of self-government? Is all that has been 
brought to light on the subject of self-government during the time of Ashoka 
e false and untrue? Is not the government enjoyed by Japan at the present 
£3 moment a type of local self-government? Is the advance made by the Turks. 


and the Persians in¢the direction of local self-government beyond the powers. 
f of those respective nations? Have the Chinese undertaken to establish their 
¥ : Parliament from next year without forming an idea of their own power ? 
. And is it that the British Empire is so unfortunate that the Eastern nations. 


under its control become unfit to enjoy local self-government? Will Mr. 
fe Balfour and his Imperialist followers deign to reply to these queries? What 
ig could be a more serious libel of the British officials who have trained up bys 

' education and other means the Indian nation so as to fit it for responsible. 
state work ? 


*39. In the course of the second article on the revolution in Turkey 
| the Mahrdtta writes:—“ All the features that. 
i The regime of Sultan generally characterise the methods of despotism were 
yi Abdul Hamid in Turkey. conspicuous in those employed by Abdul Hamid. His. 
| Mahratta (15), 3rd _ gubjects were not allowed to go on foreign travel in 
July. Europe, lest they be infected with the free atmosphere. 

of constitutionalism. The movements of educated 

Turks within the country were watched. The Sultan realised the importance of 

a well-organised militia and kept a trained and efficient army, commanded by 

officers trained in foreign countries. But these were looked upon as dangerous. 

and thus were stationed at distant parts of the Turkish Empire, and were 

not allowed to guard Constantinople, the centre of despotism. All progress. 

was paralysed by the fear that ruled at the palace. Weare told by Mr. Knight. 

that the introduction of type-writers and telephones as being of possible use 

to conspirators was prohibited. ‘The Press had no liberty, the strictest. 

che censorship being exercised over all printed matter that came into Turkey. Pro-. 
fessor A. Vambre tells us that it was gagged most cruelly by a society called 
Endjumen-Danish, i.e., company of scientists, and books having the slightest. 
pretensions to politics, history and philsophy were put on the list of dan- 

gerous and objectionable publications. Even the word Hurriet, w.e., Liberty, . 

was forbidden to be printed in the dictionaries. ‘To be found in possession 

of Herbert Spencer's works would be only courting the wrath of the 

e and would mean imprisonment. The Hamidian censor would not 
consent to the production of Shakespeare's Hamlet in the theatre, because 
(ae ; in ‘that play the killing of a monarch «is represented on the stage.......... 
Maire There was ho recognition of the inviolability of the domicile. .The residences of 
Soe sduonted Turkish citizens would be searched and be broken into by the Police: 
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in search of forbidden literature. The right of public meeting: or association 
had been denied to such an extent that it was not considered safe for three or 


four men to sit chatting in a public cafe or eating house. A Turk could not. 


give a dinner party in his own house without the permission of the authorities 
and even when that permission were granted} some Police agent would as 
likely as not be sent to sit at the table as an uniavited and mdst unwelcome 
guest and would take mental notes of the conversation and smell out conspi- 
racies. This elevation of the Police naturally led to infamous acts of oppres- 
sion. The head of the secret. Police, Fehim Pasha, was noted for his black- 
mailings and plunders ; and he seized every opportunity to satisfy his passion. 
His actions had aroused in the minds of the people such a strong hatred of 
him that after the constitution was announced, the mob at Brousser fell upon 
him and tore him to pieces.” 


40. From the semi-official announcement made by the Government of 
India regarding the increase in the expenditure of 
_Comments on the finan- the country it appears that the Government has been 
clal er or} 4 the Gov- very much embarrassed so far as its finances are 
sn Popes 3 (39), Concerned and is anxious to restrain and restrict any 
1st jay ’ further growth of expenditure. The spending depart- 
: ments have accordingly been warned to exercise the 
utmost vigilance on the expenses incurred by them, and if no practical good 
results from such action in the near future, the Government would be obliged to 
have the question thoroughly investigated by a Commission. ‘The announce- 
ment itself shows that the situation must have been sufficiently alarming and 
the object of making it public is not far to seek. ‘The demands which of late 
have been urgently made upon the Government in the matter of education, 
&c., must have indirectly led the authorities to inform the public about their 
financial condition. It may be easily conceded that the Government has 
been seriously hampered in making both ends meet, but we have grave 
doubts if the appeal to the departments wouldin any way be effective. The 
departmental heads are always conservative in the matter of curtailment 
of expenditure, and we do not think any good will come out of any appeal to 
them in that direction. It is indeed a matter for gratification that the 
attention of the Government should become rivetted on the income derived 
from railways. ‘The Government is not now in the dark as regards the public 
opinion on its railway policy. As it has often been urged, the undue exten- 
sion of railways at the cost of irrigation works is particularly responsible 
for the loss incurred by the Government, and the sooner there is any change 
in the policy, the better would it be for all. Again with a view to meeting the 
growth of expenditure it is absolutely necessary that steps should be taken 
by Government to preserve and develop local arts and inaustries and provide 
for the education of the artisan and working classes. Such a course of action, 
besides widening the scope of the means of livelihood of a large class of 
people, would enable the Government to enlarge its income should a need for 
the same arise. : 


41. “The raids in which Muhammadan tribesmen acrcss the north- 
west frontier carry away, or plunder, or murder 
Suggested relaxation of Hindu subjects of the British Government seem to 
Arms Act provisions on the he getting much too frequent. From a recent inci- 
Indian Frontier. dent in which, as a contemporary says, ‘ six Muham- 
Indian Spectator (10), ; , 
Qnd July. madan way-farers were Jet off while six Hindu 
travellers were carried off,’ it is clear that fanaticism 
is coupled with cupidity. The marauders are armed, while the British 
subjects are not. If Government are not able to keep off the raiders, the 
Arms Act must work considerable injury to the defenceless inhabitants on this 
side of the frontier. It has, therefore, been suggested that in the particular 
districts exposed to the raids, the Hindu inhabitants at least should be 
exempted,from the operation of the Act. If the Act may be relaxed where life 
and crop have to be protected from wild beasts, the same concession seems 
reasonable and ‘necessary where life and property are exposed to wild depre- 
dators of the human species.” | 
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‘oduced in some of viet oatdlelai ocehas 
Te doubt a further proof that His Excellency has 
: Decealicindieca anrieet appreciation of the present 
' situation in India,.......... His Lordship is reported 
40 have said. to Mr. Carpenter that ‘we have here a 
new India and a new people.. The conditions are 
entirely different, and they grow more and more so 
2 See wagon $i every year. We wish this salient fact were recognised 
>  ——~~—séby. those in ‘authority that have something or other to do with the Indian 
a Administration. I¢ is simply absurd to carry on the work of the administration 
| eee on the assumption that the situation atthe present moment is just what it 
was twenty or thirty years ago....... His Excellency as a sound and discerning 
judge of men and measures has realised the real worth of those of our country- 
men who have been lucky enough to secure seats in the Viceregal Council, 
for His Excellency is reported to have told his interviewer as follows :— 
‘These men want peace and good government, and they will be backward in 
advocating anything that would bring about a revolution. We have many 
Indians of ability. Wehave some who are conservative and many patriots 
who are anxious to do all they can for the permanent good of the country and 
the people.’ This is, indeed, highly flattering, and is in significant contrast to 
the senseless and vapid outpourings of a few writers in the Anglo-Indian 
Press who not only question at times the ability of our representativ es in the 
Council but even go the length of imputing evil motives to them.” 


43. “Sir Charles Hardinge has indeed hitherto distinguished himself in 

the world of diplomacy, and he has moré than once 

ey new Viceroy. settled delicate questions with such consummate tact 

nglo-Lusitano (53), ‘apa 

95th June, Eng. cols. and skill that serious complications have been 

avoided. But, as a Viceroy of India, he will have 

to acquire other qualities, and if he can only add statesmanship to his 

diplomatic spirit, then this country will find in him just the person to be at 

the head of affairs at this critical period through which it is passing. Should 

he follow in the footsteps of his broad and liberal-minded predecessor the Kari 

of Minto and take the course chalked out by that great and good man, the 

late Marquis of Ripon, then we cannot only already anticipate a brilliant 

future to the incoming Viceroy, but can assure him that his name will be 

E writ deep in letters of gold i in the ever grateful hearts of the millions of India 

‘ who know how to appreciate kindness and justice. With the hope that God 

may give him strength to carry out his responsible trust with fairness and 
equity we wish him every success,’ 
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44. Much has been said for and against the appointment of a member 
of the Royal family of England to the Viceroyalty 
: : | Suggestion that a mem- of India. It has always been inexplicable to us 
A - ber of the Royal family how a member of the Royal family is likely to be 
a a 8 ha to the plunged into the vortex of Indian politics if he is 
Gujardti a pei, there at the helm of affairs. No objection has ever 
Jane. : been raised against sending out a member of the 
Royal family “to preside over the Colonies, and this 
time at the express desire of His late Majesty King Edward, the Duke of 
Connaught goes out to Canada in autumn. Now that the ice is once broken, 
we trust no exception will be made in the matter of the Indian Viceroyalty 
and before long this vast dependency would be enjoying the proud privilege 
of being ruled by a member of the Royal family. 


*45. “It.is not an ordinary experience for an Indian Province to have 
a man of the intellectual eminence and wide ex- 
An appreciative review of perience of our present Governor at the head of its 


His xcellency the Gov- 
‘ernor’s regime. administration, or for an Indian University to have 


a Fellow of the Royal Society for its Chancellor. 
@,eetay sssseeeee We have had this great man here for three 
years, and how have we availed ourselves of his 


me 
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ability, knowledge and experience? With the instinct of the philosopher-and 
the scientist combined, Sir George Clarke very soon after assuming office laid 
his hand on education and sanitation as the two regions where lay the solution 
of most of the fundamental problems of Indian progress. He has accordingly 
concentrated himself on. reforms in these two important directions, and 
scarcely a month passes without some proof of his anxious interest to advance 
the sanitary and educational conditions-.of the people entrusted to his cara. 
One sometimes hears that Sir George Clarke no longer feels the same regard 
for Indians, especially educated Indians, as he used to do, that he has ex- 
perienced 4 sort of disillusionment, and that, to put the point bluntly, his 
attitude towards them now is one rather of tolerance. seoseseee However that may 
be—and it is really a very minor matter—there is no slackening in His Excel- 
lency’s endeavours for the public good which, after all, is the essential thing. 
Unrest and sedition and inisunderstandings consequent on them have clouded a 
large part of his regime and retarded all over the country the normal pace of 
development. After Bengal, Bombay has had inost trouble in this respect. Itis. 
partly owing to this, and partly to the very magnitude and far-reaching character 
of some of Sir George Clarke’s schemes that the progress made with them as 
yet has not proceeded much beyond preliminary points. We are referring es- 
pecially to his scheme for the improvement and development of education and 
sanitation. Vested interests, too, have to some extent blocked the way, and 
among them is to be included departmentalism which is another name for the 
dog-in-the-manger attitude of mind. But much spade-work has been done, 


and there are signs that the forces of distrust and obstruction have exhausted * 


themselves. Even Governors with less extensive schemes on their hands do 
not usually begin to feel their way forward until after the first half of their 
term of office. We are sure that, during the remaining period of his term, 
His Excellency will be able to see most of the ssed that he has sown throwing 
up vigorous sprouts. ‘Their full fruition must be a matter of many Governor- 
ships. The reforms which Sir George Clarke has inaugurated are rvot- 
reforms. They are calculated to set free the springs of national life 
and energy at their source, to create new habits. of thought and to 
arouse the highest aspiration in life. ‘These cannot be realised in a 
few years, but we'are sure that, before His Excellency lays down the. 
reins of his office, he will find his schemes advanced far beyond the possibility 
of retrogression.”’ 


46. “A notification in the Educational Department published last week 
gives the names of gentlemen appointed by Govern- 
Adverse comments on ment toserve as corresponding members of the Bombay 
the constitution of the Provincial Advisory Committee for Indian students. 
Bombay Provincial Advi- The Kducational Department which we think is 
sory Committee for Indian 
students in England. responsible for the selection of names does not appear 
Gujardt Mitra (34), 0 have taken sufficient care to examine the creden- 
26th June, Eng, cols. tials or capacity of some of the members for the 
duties they are intended to perform.......... In 
Surat we find the selection confined to a single community which’ probably 
suggests that other communities do not possess men with requisite fitness, 
rank and status to deserve the confidence of Government. If superannuated 
men with scarcely any energy left in them, apart from special merit or 
capacity to fit them for the responsible duty of serving as corresponding 
members of the Advisory Committee, be the only people Government intended 
to make the choice from, then certainly we could not have to urge anything 
against the present names. We write this generally, and purposely abstain 
from laying our finger on individual names.......... We think Government 
would have done well in declaring along with the notification appointing 
members of the Provincial Advisory Committee the nature of the duties the 
members appointed to it are called upon to perform in this respect. In the 
absence of requisite information on the point we shall not be surprised in the least 
if we are told that quite a number of them are found to be papCREART ignorant 
as to what they are called upon to do.” 


Ht Ret ot ad reported on the stréngth “ob'w:Daily News. apngunce- 
ed ictions - London Hossitsle i causing considerable difficulties, 
- and that one hospital is about to introdtice regulations 
aon “restricting Indian entrants.. The news will cause 
8D “misgivings in this country, for much underlies it. 
, Eng. ec "In the first place, it will be looked upon as an act of 
: injustice to the Indians and may even be interpre- 
of a colour and racial prejudice which has begun to find its way 
ieee ‘in classes of English society of Jate years. Some may hold it to 
be the thin end of the wedge for discouraging Indian students from aspiring 
to high | profdssional degrees and gradually shutting the doors of the higher 
professions in their face. Others may look upon it asa deliberate attempt to 
widen the field of practice for European medical men in India; Of course, 
neither Government nor any other responsible agency, directly or indirectly 
connected with this country, could be reasonably accused of having prompted 
this movement........... Even those who cannot see their way to approve of 
the decision of the London hospital authorities will willingly admit the 
possibility of the existence of very substantial and honest reasons for putting 
ae a check on the influx of Indian students........... Of course, the shutting off 
RS of Indian students from London Hospitals would not deprive them of all 
ry Opportunities of qualifying themselves for the medical profession by a sound 
st training in Europe. Germany, America and other Western countries will, 
: *it is to be expected, continue to receive them as heretofore. But when they 
. do so, and England refuses, will it not raise in the minds of even the most 
_ well-affected and loyal of Indians doubts and questionings which it would 
i not be in the interest of good relations between India. and England to 
/ give rise to ?” 
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*48, “The difficulties of securing a medion dogres in India and the 
superior cstimation in which an English degree is. 
Rig cols (41), ord July, held have, it is said, resulted in so large a woaber 
eos of Indian medical students resorting to the London 
Hospitals that there is some talk of excluding all over a certain limit. 
It would be more in accordance with the traditional spirit of these institutions 
if they made comparative unfitness rather than colour the test for exclusion. 
Besides, it is hardly the thing when a student has gone so far in search of 
scientific knowledge to shut the door against him. Scientists as a rule are, 
above all men, anxious to disseminate knowledge, and it is hard to believe 
that the management of any London Hospital would, through colour prejudice, 
attempt to limit the benefits wkich the healing art has such ample scope to 
bestow in India. There cannot be a greater influx of students than a little 
management would make it possible to teach.” 


; ~ *49, One Manilsl, Barrister-at-Law, writes to the Mahrdtta from Port 
Louis, Mauritius: :—“T have the honour to request 
you to be so kind . to give publicity to the follow- 
ing for the benefit of our poorer countrymen, who 
vc. Ray “liga in oA be possible victims of Indian touts in Calcutta 
Mahrdtta (15), 3ra and Madras:—(1) There are too many Indian labou- 
July. rers in Mauritius—so many that in fact you will see 
| hundreds of men and women starving to death near 
the Muhammiadan Mosque and on other streets on account of want of work. (2) 
This colony is too small for any further immigration. (3) The treatment of 
Indian labourers on sugar estates is really unhappy, though undeniably better 
are than in Natal or the Transvaal. (4) Indian labourers under indenture are liable. 
a _- to be compelled to carry human excreta in the shape of manure to the fields— 
cr no matter what their caste may be. (5) During the indenture if you are 
beaten or abused by your white employer, your Indian friends wil} either be. 
‘afraid of your master or will be won over to his side by better pay, more 
rations or-light work. By-the-bye, sometimes the quality of your rice and 
. Pun ’ may not appeal to your palates. (6) .You may be set harder tasks than 
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A letter from Mauritius 


you can do—abler men (paid extra, but without your knowledge) may be 
induced to work with you and do more work than you can finish within the 
If you do not do your allotted tasks, you may be charged with 
the offence and sent to gaol with the help of Indian witnesses. (7) If you 
are ill, the dispensary steward may say there is nothing the matter with you, 
or give you such medicines and treatment aS may cure your supposed 
idleness. (8) During the crop you will be made to work day and night for a 
(9) If you have a good-looking wife, your superiors, Indians, 
whites or semi-whites, may give you all the trouble in work to rob you of 
If you be about to complete your five years or any shorter period 
of your indenture, there may be prosecutions against you for idleness, illegal 
absence, not doing your allotted task, not returning agricultural implements 
belonging to the estate, etc.—all such prosecutions being liable to be with- 
(10) The Protector of Immigrants does not always 
find it easy or practicable or to his interest to protect you, howsoever well- 
(11) Mauritian stipendiary Magistrates usually 
are related or connected cr well-disposed towards your employers. and human 
nature being what it is, have no great inclination of proving your 


same time. 


paltry extra. 


your prize. 


drawn if you re-engage. 


disposed he may be at heart. 


complaints against your masters, if you be so foolish as to waste your hard- 
earned starvation savings in litigation. 
justice and humanity to espouse your cause among legal practitioners in this 
colony and if you have no money, defenceless you must go to gaol and 
helpless your cases must end in smoke. 
I have said above, I have only summed up the results of my personal infor- 
mation and if you come here as indentured labourers do not say that I did 
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not warn you beforehand.” 


00. “ We hear a good déal about racial equality and the equality of rights 
within the British Empire. This equality has been 
set at naught in the Colonies and Indian people have 
protested long against this violation of the funda- 
mental principle of the British Empire. How far this 
violation has been carried will be seen from the 
following paragraph wherein is described the injustice from which Indian 


Treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. 
Oriental Review 


29th June. 


residents in South Africa are suffering even in the matter of sanitation. The 
paragraph is not written by any ‘agitator’ but by the Honourable. Mr. R. 
Jameson, Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, in his memorandum to the 


Durban Town Council. 
tolerated by any people but by the patient, long suffering children of India.” 


A state of things is described which would not be 


[Here follows the paragraph which complains bitterly of the miserable 
surroundings of the Indian quarter of Durban.| 


51. Now that the Bombay Government have refused to interfere with the 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment Notification de- 
Samarth 
Vidydlaya unlawful. 

Sudhdrak (156), 
June; Indu Prakash (121), 


claring the 


Ist July. 


order of the Government of India, declaring the 
Samarth Vidydlaya unlawful, we wish they had, as in 
the case of the suspension of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality, given their reasons so that public syjhpathy 
might have been ensured. We _ were never 
favourably impressed by the institution, and from 
the information now received as regards the system 
of education followed and the text-books used there, 


we must regard the prohibition as a blessing to our Presidency. Unfavourable 
remarks about the school appearing in an official report and an order as 
regards the non-admittance of its students in recognised schools werea sufficient 
warning to its managers to mend their ways as also for the guardians of the 
students to call them back from the institution. Those who suffer by the 
probibition are simple folk who were deluded into the belief that they were 
sending their children to a good school ; the children of the so-called patriots 
are not to be found on the register of the school. We hope Government 
will be merciful enough to allow the-unfortunate boys to be admitted into 
recognised schools after taking an undertaking of repentance and loyalty from 


their guardians. 
con 394—9 


[The Indu Prakdsh writes in a similar strain.| 
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(12) There are no ideal lovers of 


I have exaggerated nothing in what 
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terrible whién the officials’ twist wan 
| iriure ‘aby way they like. This has happénéd 
SOM bins be: the new Press Act. The Bengal 
sete Reverninenh took the Commendable step of warning 
Preis“, local paper, which had published objectionable 


Psa tas » 3), ot, matter, before: asking for security from it. But the 


other Governments never take this step and at once 
call for security. The result is that in spite of its 
bond fides, a paper falls a victim to some mistake 
unconsciously committed and has no opportunity 
of defénding itself. We would urge that the policy adopted by the Bengal 
Government should be adopted by all other Provincial Governments. They 
would thereby be putting a stop to all the discontent that has -arisen out 
of the enactment and will convince them of the statesmanship of Government. 
Another point to be borne in mind is that in demanding security Government 
ought not to look to the antecedents of a paper, but should confine themselves 
to a consideration of its present tone. Thirdly, the amount of security de- 
manded should not be beyond the means of the paper; otherwise, it would be 
tantamount to stopping that paper altogether. Fourthly, we see no justi- 
fication for asking for an additional security in connection with the press and 
thus get the press also closed. Fifthly, when after taking security the paper does 
not publish any seditious matter for some length of time, Government should 
return the security deposited. [The Hind Vyay writes:—With the passing 
of the Indian Press Act the Native Press has fallen on evil days. Every 
week we hear of the stopping of four or five papers. Although the Act 
contained very stringent provisions from its very inception, 1t was not expected 
that they would be so rigorously enforced. The Bombay Presidency appears 
to us to have suffered the most through its operation. The way in which 
Mr, Aston has begun to administer it has sent the whole press into an uproar. 
The Act has made itself felt even in Surat where the Shakti has: been 
called upon to deposit a large security and has ceased publication. We are 
afraid many will have-next to suffer the sama fate. ‘This mode of calling for 
a heavy security and thus stopping the paper is not consistent with the 
traditions of British justice. | 


58. Mr. M.M. Raiji writes to the Indu of Bombay :—“ Notice was 
served upon me on the 15th instant under the new 
Comments on the Press Act to deposit securities worth Rs. 5,000 for 
notice served on the the ‘Mahesh Mudralaya’ of which I am the proprie- 
Shakti for security under to, and in which the Shakti, an exponent of the 
the Press Act. . f T di N ti . li : . ted 
Indu of Bombay (12), Wews Of indian Nationalism, was printed. A 
208), Tune. separate deposit of Rs. 5,000 is asked for the Shakti 
in respect of two articles entitled ‘The Birth of 
Rama’ and ‘ Nation and National Movement.’ ‘This makes the total of the 
handsome figure of Rs. 10,000. Though Government’s action has been in 
strict accordance with the letter of the law, Government is not justified in 
demanding the maximum security.......... The Shaktt was never the reci- 
pient of any warning. During the course of the existence of the 
‘press, a number of periodicals, books and other things were printed, but 
never was action taken against the press nor was any warning given in 
respect of any of its publications. Still a separate deposit is demanded for 
the press and that too, the maximum, even though the proprietor of the press 
and paper is one and the same person. ‘The order of the Government seems 
to be peremptory. Other papers have generaily been asked to find 
money for deposits within ten days, 2. e., there was time-limit specified, 
while in the order regarding this case, no time-limit has been mentioned. 
I appeared before the District Magistrate and applied to him to allow 
me to use the same materials of the press to do job-work under a new name 
of the press without security and quoted the instance of the Kdil.......... 
The Magistrate said that the case was too recent and that he was not. bound 
to follow the precedent.......... Government having not pointed out tho 
particular passages or words that are “incriminating according to the new 
Act, Iam unable to say anything regarding the same. But’ granting that 
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the writings were of an objectionable character, still you -will see that the 
‘Shakti has been very harshly treated.”. [The Indu of Bombay remarks :—~ 
*Government may do well tc issue another circular with a view to further 
regulating the discretion of Magistrates in such manner as to protect it from 
running amok. As will be seen from the above letter Mr. Raiji, the editor of 
the paper and proprietor of the press, one and the same individual, has been 
ordered under the Press Act by the District. Magistrate of Surat to deposit 
a security of Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000 for the paper and the same amount for the 
press. The editor of the Shakti acknowledges that the action is in strict 
accordance with the letter of the law. All the same, the District Magistrate 
cannot be said to have been at all justified in. demanding the maximum 
security named by the law. We have not seen the offending articles and have 
no desire to defend them. But admitting them to be objectionable the fact 
remains that the paper and the press, during their two years’ existence, were 
never so much as warned, much less prosecuted. Andif only the newspaper 
had offended, what was the meaning of asking security both from the press 
and the paper? Ata time when the authorities were busy ransacking the 
files of newspapers, hunting for sedition, they did not lay their hands on a 
single issue of the paper or other publication from the press and call the 
editor and the proprietor to book. Nor was it found necessary to give a 
single warning to the editor and fihe proprietor. And yet, the security of 
Rs. 10,000 is demanded for the paper and the press! ‘This is equivalent to a 
mandate to the proprietor to close his concern, and we do not know that the 
legislature intended such abuse of the security clauses. Of course, under the 
new Press Act Magistrates are given unlimited powers over newspapers and 
presses. But all powers conferred by law should be exercised reasonably 
and judiciously. In this connection, we are constrained to remark that in all 
cases, in which magisterial Courts are moved, at the instance of the District 
authorities to demand securities from the owners, printers and publishers of 
presses and newspapers, Magistrates have almost always shown a tendency to 
out-Herod Herod.......... As the Press Act allows no appeal, it is the duty 
of Government to see that their administration is not unnecessarily cruel. 
They would do well to interfere in cases of harshness. Better still would it be 
for them to issue a general circular telling Magistrates that the comin 
provisions are intended to reform and not to kill the Native Press. adh 


04, The Navsirt Prakdsh in its “ Local News” columns publishes a 

rumour to the effect that the Shakti of Surat which ! 

Rumour regarding the has ceased to exist owing to the operation of the 

re-appearance of the new Press Act is shortly going to be published 4 

Shaktu a erator through a pressin Navsari. The Sdnj Vartamdn, 

ee ee (83) however, contradicts the rumour stating that Mr. | 

26th June; Sdn Varta. saiji, the editor of the paper, has no such intention. : | 

mén (44), 30th June. It adds that Mr. Raiji has expressed his intention to | 

appeal to Government in the matter and to stop the | 

press and the paper, at least till the matter is finally disposed of by, Govern- 
ment. 


55. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh bitterly complains that shame- : ofl 


ful and obscene tamashas are allowed to be per- 


laint about th 
Bi ct of gs TB formed in the theatres at Grant Road (Bombay). } 


pan & certain Bombay He expresses a hope that Mr. S. M. Edwardes, who : 


Indu Prakash (121), is known for his love of the theatre, will prohibit 
29th June. i} 
these immoral and detestable performances. 


56. Itis regrettable that in spite of the very stringent measures adopted 

by Government to prevent the growing use of co- 

Appeal to Government caine for non-medicinal purposes, the evil has not 
to take more stringent been checked. From the frequent convictions in 
measures to check the the Policé Courts for illegal importation of cocaine, 


ee oe of the it becomes evident that this dangerous drug is 


Bombay Samdchdr (69), stealthily imported in large quantities and that the 
9nd July;  Akhbdr-e- present preventive measures, though highly praise-’ 
Islam 27), 28th Tune. worthy, have not proved sufficient to meéet. the 

requirements. We have full sympathy ‘with any 
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(ibe: ilteced to. adopt to check the 
| bit wever, at. the same time request 
nent: ti ge Fah measures to take such harmless drinks as fresh toddy 
ape r ani available ‘40 all : classes, at least with a view to wean the. users 
> ne from such a highly injurious drug. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also 
BO vopidiot abut: the present. measures to prevent the unlicensed sale of 
cocaine are not effective, and requests Government to adopt strong measures 
to root out the evil of cocaine-eating from the Presidency. It suggests 
that unlicensed dealers of cocaine should be sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, instead of being fined as is done at present and that Magis- 
trates: should be empowered to hand over the culprits to the Police for 
further investigation and to take up their cases for trial only on receipt of the 
final report of the Police. The paper further suggests that those helping the 
Police in catching hold of the culprits should be afforded better Police protec- 
tion than is the case at present. | 
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57. “Some correspondents of the Times of India have adversely criticised 
. the Talukdari Settlement Officer. ‘The head and 
A defence of the Taluk. {rout of that officer's offence is that he uses his pruning 


agri Settlement Officer. knife with vengeance, cutting down creditors’ claims 
Surya Prakdsh (46), Yemorselessly without any consideration for their feel- 
25th June, Eng. cols. - ings. ‘This is an excellent testimonial to the work of 


the Talukdari Department. The Talukdari Depart- 
ment exists, we believe, for rescuing a submerged class which has been ruined 
by the machinations of unscrupulous money-lenders and if the latter were 
found blessing the Department instead of cursing if, that should tea sure 
sign that the Talukdari Officer was sleeping at his post. As another corres- 
pondent has pointed out, the Talukdari Settlement Officer is not invested with 
| any statutary powers in dealing with claims filed against the Tdlukdars and 
if the fact that he is able to make such large reductions proves, not that his 
i action is arbitrary, but that the claims are unduly inflated and thatthe Taluk- 
te dari Department has been able to find out the weak joints in the creditors’ 
armour.” 


*58. ‘ Surgeon-General Lukis gave the Indian Medical Service a pretiy 
severe talking to at taeirannual dinner. The theme 
Alleged defects of the of his discourse was that they should remember 
Indian Medical Service. that they are soldiers first and doctors afterwards. 
Parsi (41), 3rd July, G “gr Laie’ tans 
Eng. cols. vreseeee Groner, UkIS Wa&S Malniy intent on en- 
forcing his lesson that when Military Surgeons are 
given civil employ they should not take advantage of it to neglect their duties 
and build up a private practice. Still, if, as the Surgeon General hinted, 
4 they are sent into civil employ so that their prentice hands may gain skill on 
ay the bodies of Civilians, who do not cost Government so much as soldiers, it is 
7 | just as well that their victims should be voluntary paying patients instead 
of the helpless ‘material’ of the hospitals. But the whole situation indi- 
cates a system outgrown which calls for reform. If a separate military 
service is to be maintained, it were best to keep it military. Indian doctors 
are increasing in numbers every year and in the majority of the civil 
surgeoncies would be more efficient than the military men. The Indian 
Medical Service has, of course, produced some very eminent physicians, and 
it offers a career for a limited number of Indians ; but the time is rapidly 
passing away when it was needed as asort of missionary agency of medicine.” 


59. “The recent Recolution of the Government of India on the subject 

of sanatoria for tuberculous patients to be labliched 

Comments on the Reso- at all important places is in keeping with its en- 
lution of the Government Jightened and beneficent policy to relieve suffering. 
a oeebgy Tuberculosis Tn view of the alarming ravages of consumption 
Sind Journal (24), 28rd everywhere in India, Government desire their res- 
sunt. ponsible officials to use their influence with men of 
) position and means to establish a good number 

a -of sanatoria, for sufferers in each province. We hope district officers will 
ae take this business quite seriously and help to establish one or two sanatoria 
ee -in each Division—to have more might interfere with efficiency. But 
there is one observation which, encouraged by the fact that Government 


-do heartily recognise their duty in the matter, we should like to address to 


37 


them. The proposed sanatoria are only an extension of the principle of 
establishing Civil Hospitals and dispensaries; and as these are maintained 
entirely or partially at State expense, and as, for the present, the spirit which 
can give birth to such institutions is littls developed outside the large cities; 
Government should be prepared to incur much of the expense themselves and 


take from private individuals what can be had. This at least should be done 


in the beginning.” | 


60. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the Resolution of Government 
re the opening of a Pasteur Institute in Bombay and 
Appreciation of the highly praises the present administration for its 
Government's proposal to keen and sympathetic interest in the welfare of this 
settee oo aga Insti- Presidency. The paper expresses its fervent hope 
ses ond e099 oS (69), that the numerous Native States and the public bodies 
ers) June; Kaiser-i-Hind 10 the Presidency would willingly contribute their 
(38), 26th June. mite towards the funds of the Institute which, as 
proved by the Institute as Koonoor, promises to be 
a boon to the public of the Presidency. [The Kaiser-i-Hind also welcomes 
the Resolution of Government and praises the present administration for its 
sympathy for the public. It also makes an appeal to the leading public 
bodies of the Presidency to come forward with sufficient funds to help the 
founding of the Institute.| 


*61. “ The want of a Pasteur Institute in the Bombay Presidency has 
Rast Goftdr (43), 3rd been so keenly felt that its establishment in the 
Jul se a capital city would be cordially welcomed....... With 
“i sol ea better facilities of direct railway communication 
which Bombay holds out to other parts of the Presidency, its Pasteur Institute 
would be even more freely used than the Kasauli and Coonoor Institutes....... 
The Bombay Government deserves well of its people for the commendable 
zeal which it has shown in this matter....... .. Ifa cooler climate than that 
of Bombay ensures better results in the cases affected, would it not be better 
to locate it on some hilly station within the Presidency easily accessible 
and with more favourable climatic conditions ?...... Government have 
approached the Bombay Corporation for a share of the cost of upkeep. 
If that body contributes even a moiety of the estimated yearly cost. 
the sum would not be too lavishly given away. As the Institute will be 
available to all the different parts of the Presidency, we do not think that if a 
similar request for contribution were addressed to the Native States and the 
municipalities of other Presidential towns, the offer would be unheeded.” 


62. ‘A good deal is being written about the wickedness of the 
Government of India and the Local Govern- 

A defence of the Gov- ments taking their ‘ holiday’ ease on the hills. Now, 
ernment exodus to the 6 far as the duration of the sojourns and the expenses 


Hills. : 
a i0), Connected therewith are concerned, the public have 
Pi Rpectetor (ie a right to ask that these should be kept down to the 


minimum. Here most people will be found in 
sympathy with the critics. But when custodians of the public conscience 
attack the principle of the heads of Government escaping the heat of the 
plains for a few weeks in the year, lovers of fairplay will be driven to 
join issue with them.......... We doubt if public interests suffer so very much 
from these migrations as some of us try to make out for the sake of argument. 
If they do suffer here and there, we believe the public have compensation in 
the shape of better service rendered to them. The officials get through much 
more work on the hills than they could manage to do elsewhere.......... 
This is not unknown to many of the critics who oppose the move to the hills 
as mischievous and uncalled-for. But the temptation to tickle the turbid 
vanity of the man in the street seems to be too great to let them draw the 
line. The condemnation must be wholesale if it is to suit the taste of the 
reader who reads as heruns. We think there is room for curtailment of 
the hill season and of the expenses incidental to them. But toimply tbat it 
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money is ‘tons the way. to provide the ignorant 
t mich every public . writer owes it to his 


ndent aittes to the Sind Journal :—“ The Sind forests 

have been unduly exploited and what is left cannot 

ae ex- Stand the demand ‘for the next 15 or 20 years. 
ation of Sind forests. There isa general cry that they are fast deteriorating, 
- Sind Journal (24), 23rd and the prices of fuel fcr domestic consumption are 
Jane. fast rising. A forest as it stands is a permanent 
source of profit and happiness and has to be regarded as a stock or capital to 


‘be maintained and indeed increased and improved and to be handed on from 


generation to generation. Experts say that within a very short time there 
will be no forest worth the name in the province of Sind. The future of 
these forests is, therefore, a question of deep concern and there is real ground 
for despondency. If a valuation survey of the standing stock of Sind forests 
were made, everybody would, I am sure, stand astonished at the result and 
aghast at the future prospect. In order to improve matters, the first thing I 
would suggest is to have competent men of the Imperial Service in charge of 
Divisions like Messrs. McKenzie and Kirwan assisted by Sind Provincial 
Officers. Mr. Kirwan may be called back. It is a mistake to put Provincial 
men in charge of Sind Forest Divisions for various reasons. Increasing 
volume of correspondence is not the test of the capability of Forest Officers. 
Such officers may well be kept as Personal Assistant, in the Head Office or 
Assistants to Divisional Officers of the Imperial Service. but we want for 
Forest work men like Messrs. McKenzie and Kirwan.” 


64. “The Al-Hag repeats a hundredth time a sneaking attack 
-. on the Subordinate Judiciary of Sind, and traces 
_Adefence of the Judi- the deplorable financial condition of Muham- 
ciary of Sind against the jodans mainly to the fact that all the Subordinate 
attacks of the .Al-Haq. ae ls the Bene me retin tiga 
Sindhi (60), 18th June, JY4dges in the Province are Hindus, though down 
Eng. cols. below he is kind enough to admit that two of them 
are Muhammadans. What one tuning has to do with 
the other is more than we can gauge. But if is the grossest libel on the 
present members of the Judiciary that ‘majority of them have a predilection 
for their Hindu brethren and feel no scruples in patronising them at the ex- 
pense of their Muhammadan adversaries. If the present generation of Sub- 
ordinate Judges are known for anything in particular—we mean, including the 
two Muhammadan ones—it is for their strict impartiality, without the least 
regard to the class or creed of the litigant. If anything, the complaint is just 
the other way. Such as ought to know are clearly of opinion that some of the 
Hindu Judges are rather addicted to a ‘predilection for Muhammadan liti- 
gants at the expense of their Hindu adversaries. And their predilection is 
perhaps unconscious, and is born of a desire to shine like Cesar’s wife, as 
above suspicion.......... It isa more congenial task to the 4/-Haq to give 
advice gratis to Government to sacrifice its reputation for impartiality ‘and 
even treatment of all classes and creeds, and even the efficiency of public 
service and to favour one class at the expense of the other. It would even 
plead for importation of foreign Muhammadan element in Government Depart- 
ments rather than have Hindus of the province—efficient or otherwise.” 


65. “It is in the air that Rai Bahadur Dewan Teckchand Udhavdas, 
Public Prosecutor for Sind, is about to retire. The 

_ Appointment of the question once again arises: ‘° Will the permanent 
Tmt Joerval ta) a vacancy be conferred on an Indian or on a European ?’ 
Porta On the last occasion, when there was only a temporary 
vacancy, it appeared to-be the desire of the European 

officials to put in a Kuropean, but the public strongly protested and, thanks to 
Mr. Younghusband’s cool judgment and his sense of fairness combined with 
his statesinanlike qualities, the idea was dropped and the appointment was 
nferred onan Indian. ‘The result, so far as we are aware, was satisfactory. 
| 18 fortunate that we have again Mr. Younghusband at the. helm of Sind, 


R. 


‘affairs when this prize post for the Sind lawyers falls permanently vacant. 
We hear some officials are again in favour of a European being put in, but we 
earnestly request Mr. Younghusband, to resist such attempts and to do justice 
to local talent. It is simply puerile to urge that competent men are not 
available in Sind. You have only to open your eyes in order to find what you 
need. Among the Sindhi lawyers there are experienced men who will do 
better than any young Barrister—for you cannot get experienced European 
Barristers for this post—that may be imported from Bombay or elsewhere. 
‘We do trust, therefore, that right judgment will prevail over every other 
consideration in filling up the appointment.” 


66. “‘ With reference to the question which the Muhammadan members 
representing Sind in the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil have raised it is worthy of note that all the 
Alleged paucity of questions savouring of the sectarian spirit come from 
educated Muhamm2dans the Honourable Syed Ahando Shah and that the 
ae j 7 .7 Honourable Mr. Bhureri has tried his best to steer 
ind Journal (24), 23rd 7 5 oe ; ’ 
June. clear of over-sectional politics. The only question 
the appearance of having sectionalism is that 
relating to the appointment of some Muhammadan 
Deputy Educational Inspectors. On this point, however, having ascertained 
Mr. Bhurgri’s view we find that his arguments for the demand formulated in 
the question are not what a certain section of extreme Muhammadans 
voicing their views through the Al-Hag have been putting forward, but are 
based on expediency alone. Mr. Bhurgri recognises that the Hindu 
Inspectors are doing their best for the education of Muhammadans, and 
even devote particular attention to that part of their duty, but he holds that 
in the nature of things they cannot mix freely with Muhammadans and can 
not, therefore, influence the Muhammadan parents to send their children to 
school so much asa Muhammadan, equally zealous, is capable of doing. 
Moreover, the mofussil Muhammadans being very backward and unenlightened 
at present, are rather chary of putting full confidence in any but their 
co-religionists. The great difficulty, however, is, where are the Muhammadan 
Deputy Inspectors to come from? The few well-educated Muhammadans. 
are easily absorbed by the Revenue and other Departments and the legal 
profession, and the supply everywhere falls short of the demand; and 
importation from outside is hardly fair or profitable. The remedy lies in 
the Muhammadan community of Sind turning out more graduates and 
qualified men. We know it for a fact that Government officials of all 
departments, including the Educational, desire very much to have 
more- Muhammadans of the required standard of education, but they 
simply cannot get them. When the first Sind Muhammadan Educational 
Conference was held at Hyderabad, this fact was very forcibly brought home 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Giles, who presided over it. Since 
then there has been some improvement in the situation, but it is not much 
after all: to quote an example, the Sir Ali Murad Scholarships at the Sind 
College are not yet fully availed of.” : 


67. “The tout system has been in existence at Larkana since long 
and if has at present assumed high proportions. 

Increase oi law toutsin Jt is now so much in vogue that almost all the 
Leeeene. tte (57), Pleaders are resorting to it and secure their practice 
a Sake ae ake OO, through touts. Pleaders are depending for their 
: Soe livelihood upon these touts who make or mar the 
reputation of a pleader. The legal profession which was once reputed to 
be a very honourable one has now become very degraded and debased owing 
to the introduction of this wretched touting system. We have often heard 
complaints about the nasty and foul practice of touts in misrepresenting 
one pleader for another......... They have been plying their profession with 
impunity and no notice is being taken of their misconduct.......... It would 
have been better if this evil had been nipped in the bud, but it is never 
too late to mend matters. No time should be lost in extirpating this evil and 
the sooner we are rid of it, the better for the profession. The Larkana 
Bar Association should lose no time in remedying the evil.” 
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Rem | official améndnient of the bald Hereditary Offices Act 
it has’ been accomplished notwithstanding the stout 
and earnest opposition made to it by the Honourable 
‘Mr. Parekh arid the Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi. 
The history of the elective Legislative Council is 
one long history of the ignominious failures of elected 
m members to carry a single point against the official 
iisilinn. And the memory of these failures has only been embittered by the 
ridicule. poured upon demonstrations, though only rarely made, by the 
desperate minority to express its dissociation from measures which are, in its 
opinion, calculated to afféct injuriously the interests of those whom it repre- 
: sents in the Councils. The latest amendment of the Vatan Act was not 
ta indeed made the occasion of any such demonstration ; but the change actually 
; made in the standing legislation about Vatans is certainly as momentous as 
any previously accomplished during the history of the Vatan Act since 1827. 
The change is briefly this. In 1874 a provision was introduced for the first 
4 time in the Vatan Act by which a Vatan was made liable to forfeiture if an 
alg officiating Vatandar was guilty of certain offences in the course of his duty. 
ne In 1886 a Schedule of offences was appended to the Vatan Act and it was 
on provided that if an officiating Vatanddr was found guilty of any of those 
(ae offences, then the Vatan of the village in which he was a representative 
| Vatandar would be liable to forfeiture, even if the offence was committed not 
as an officiating Vaftandar but even in his private capacity. But so far 
only the Vatan of the village—a single Vatan—was forfeitable. ‘The latest 
amendment of the Act at once carries the liability to forfeiture to the 
me | farthest limit. It provides that for the offence of an officiating Vatandar 
3 ‘any Vatan in which he has an interest’ shall be liable to forfeiture, wholly 
it or in part for all time or for atime. When in April last the Honourable Sir 
“Bh. J. Muir Mackenzie explained the objects and reasons of the proposed arend- 
ah ing law, he said with- reference to this provision that ‘forfeiture is of course 
* extremely rare, but when it is inflicted, it is right that it should be extensible 
. to the whole of the Vatan rights of the offending Vatandar.’ But we now 
find that it is not only the Vatan rights of an offending Vatandar that are in 
gee peril, but all the Vatans in any village in which the offending Vatandar may 
| have an interest or a share. ‘This is the apotheosis of the dubious principle 
a of joint responsibility, and the opposition of Mr. Parekh and Rao Bahadur 
a Joshi to the amendment was eminently reasonable. Government no doubt 
as make much of the fact that in this, as in so many other cases, the actual 
) enforcement of the extreme penalty is extremely rare. But it is to the 
extreme power itself that objection inay reasonably be taken. The extremely 
rare use of the power proves nothing. The new amendment is consistent only 
with the view that Government want eventually to wipe out the Vatandar 
class.by gradually taking opportunity to declare Vatan after Vatan forfeited to 
Government. If so, the amendment will admirably serve its purpose, as it 
provides for wholesale forfeitures.” . 
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69. ‘“ The futility of debates on academic propositions of an abstract 
and elusive character on which even the formal 

Comments on the supporters themselves are not quite decided in their 
Honourable Mr. Sharp’s mind was again demonstrated at the last meeting 
alas +o, SOL psa of the Senate of our University. Debates of an 
he Bombay University. abortive character have formed a prominent feature 


the Bombay U it 
ae oe Bombay y 2), of the proceedings of the Senate during the past six 
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30th June; Praja months or so, and we do not know for how many 

se: Bandhu (42), 20th June, ‘months more the vexed problem of recasting the 

| ,. OOM LG: Ute syllabus of studies will be threshed out in this dilatory 
a me Somers. SF fy:een PORE, fashion......... It is no use blaming the Senators. 


asa body for this resulting inertia. The root of 


41 


thé trouble lies with the drastic or inelastic character of the resolutions which 
they are asked to acquiesce. in. The Honourable Mr. Sharp came forward 
with a resolution which, it would seem, he personally did not expect to be 
carried through in its original shape. He moved it predominantly as the 
spokesman of Government, but in going to ‘support’ it in a speech, he 
practically admitted that, if carried, it may result in no inconsiderable evil 
counterbalancing the good. The question raised by the motion was whether 
the Science optionals of the present Arts course and the M. A. in Science 
should be abolished or not. Government consider that Science and Arts 
should be completely divorced from each other in the B. A. and B.Sc. courses 
and the motion paves the way for this drastic change. Should B. A.’s be 
prohibited from acquiring some knowledge of Science if they would? Is 
Science alone sufficient intellectual food for our graduates ?.......... The 
Honourable Mr. Sharp sees that apart from the question of the value of 
Science study to B. A. students, the abolition of the optional subject would 
not only entail severe loss‘to the private colleges which are especially equipped 
to teach Science in the Arts course at present, but by divorcing Science study 
from the Arts course which is more popular, it might also deal a blow to the 
cause of Science itself. Mr. Sharp was, therefore, prepared to go back on his 
own resolution if the other members could suggest to him a scheme by which 
the burden on the Arts student who takes up Science as his optional could be 
lessened. Mr. Sharp rightly argues that the time at the disposal of such a 
student is not sufficient enough for a close study of Science and that he 
would welcome, as an alternative to the complete divorce proposed in his 
resolution, an arrangement whereby the compulsory subjects should be made 
lighter in the case of the Science student. Why then, should he not have 
put forth some scheme of his own to relieve the Science student instead of 
bringing forward a resolution which has quite a different effect? We 
understand that Mr. Sharp is personally inclined to give relief of this kind to 
all B. A. students. But from his speech what is not easy to understand 
is his attitude as to the question whether a total divorce of the Arts and 
Science courses would be an ideally healthy system. At one place he spoke 
of the necessity of bifurcation of studies and at another place of the woes of 
the Science student.” [The Praja Bandhw writes :—“ The proposal brought 
forward by Mr. Sharp must be pronounced as unacceptable, for it is of quite 
a retrograde nature; besides, it is extremely inopportune at this juncture. 
Further it is not possible for reasons already mentioned to support the 
alternative proposal suggested by him, v2z., that the principle of bifurcation be 
recognised to the extent that no. Science student shall be overloaded with 
literary subjects in such a way that he must either neglect them or his 
science. We trust, therefore, the Senate as a body will reject the: proposal.” 
The Oriental Review also strongly objects to the proposal of the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp.| 


70. ‘A school-master bitterly complains to us of the method employed 
for making money by compilers of certain Vernacu- 
Complaint against hgh lar books, who have been fortunate enough to get 
prices of Vernacular books them sanctioned for use in schools. Not only are 
sanctioned for use 12 their books priced at exorbitant rates, but frequently 
Sindhi Schools. alterations are made in each and every edition and 
Sind Patrika (59), 18th 
June, Eng. cols. have been a source of much loss of money and 
unnecessary trouble to the student community. It 
seems quite strange that prices of Mr. Bagomal’s publications should go 
much higher than those of Messrs. Macmillan & Co: although the Text Books 
of the latter firm are far superior in every respect and are possibly more costly 
on account of a number of beautiful illustrations they contain. How better 
44 would be if the Educational Department purchased the rights of his 
“pooks and priced them at reasonable rates as has been done in the case of 
‘other books. We, therefore, take this opportunity of inviting the early 
‘attention of the Educational Inspector in Sind and trust that the matters 
eesti a J 


7. 


‘would soon be mended to the satisfaction of all concerned.” 
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(4. fy \¢Phe backwardness of India in matters eduvational and the very 
Wie ONIRD' 4° poot-contribution of Government towards the promio- 
ucational. ...xeforms tion of e¢ducation in this country are vividly 
brought before us by the contrast drawn by the 
Statist between the educational expense incurred per 
head an England and India. Lack of funds is the 
usual plea of Government for their neglect of 
| ae ee primary education. it is our firm belief that if 
proper curtailment is effected in the Civil and Military expenditure of Gov- 
ernment and if an import duty is levied on foreign goods, there would be 
sufficient funds at the disposal of Government to make primary education 
both free and compulsory. Technical and commercial education has been too 
long neglected in India, and our purely literary system of education requires a 
thorovgh revision. Should the funds derived from the curtailment suggested 
and the import duty be not sufficient for effecting a reform in our educational 
system, we would not mind being subjected to a new tax for the purpose. 


Railways. 


72. Commenting on the last year’s Railway Administration Report 
recently published by the Railway Board, the Rdjas- 
Alleged neglect of third thdn accuses the Indian Railway Companies of dis- 
class passengers by the pracefully disregarding the wants and conveniences 
reg. ard Administration of third class passengers who form their chief source 
Rdjasthdn (88), 25th of income and help to swell their profits, and re- 
June: Kdthidwdr and Quests Government to force the Railway Companies 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette (77), \ to put a stop to their present policy of extravagantly 
26th June. supplying even the trifling needs of the second and 
| first class passengers at the expense of the third 
class passengers. The paper further complainsthat while elegant waiting rooms 
are constructed even on small and out of the way stations for the use of the 
second and first class passengers, not even a shed is erected on many big 
junction stations for the protection of thira class passengers from sun and 
rain. To huddle them up like sheep in small compartments in the hot 
‘season, to make no provision for asupply of water in the latrines kept for'them, 
to allow petty railway servants to tyrannise over them, and to make 
‘no arrangements for extra trains or carriages to meet the great rush 
of that class of passengers, it continues, constitutes a blot on the railway 
administration in this country. [The Kdthtdwdr and Mahi Kadntha Gazette 
also makes similar complaints and draws the attention of the authorities to 
the hardships of the third class passengers at the Anand and Umreth Stations 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. The paper alleges that though enormous 
traffic is carried on at the Anand station which is a junction, the Railway 
authorities have not erected ‘éven a shed large enough to protect the third 
class passengers from rain ag@® sun. At Umreth too, the paper adds, the 
passengers, third and second @lass alike, have to put up with great hardships 
for want of a sufficiently large-ahed to protect them.| 


*73. “The recent decision of the Government of India with regard to 
feeder lines marks, we hope, the beginning of the 

Appreciation of the adoption of a more generous policy towards feeder 
Government. of India’s Jines promoted by private companies. Hitherto the 


re | amis tea” to attitude of Government towards private railway 


Kaiser-i-Hind (38), 8rd enterprise has been, if we may so put it, like that 
July, Eng. cols. of a jealous step-mother. ‘I'he recent welcome 
, change towards. the granting of more liberal terms 

_to private companies will, we hope, be soon taken advantage of by 
capitalists, ‘That there still is an ample field in India for railway enterprise, 
-no. one can deny. But under the circumstances it would be better to allow 
private companies to construct branch lines and feeder lines. The construc- 
“tion of irrigation works can in that case be pushed on more vigorously , by 
Government. Irrigation works are in their nature more suitable for Govern- 
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went or public enterprise, .: Moreover, ‘wé believe, they’ ‘are “not: _ ‘if 
mediately beneficial to the people at large, but ‘are likely to be highly 


Yemunerative in future. A huge network of ‘irrigation works all over the 


country will not only mitigate the hardship caused by insufficient rainfall, bit 
will be, if wisely constructed, not only self- —— but even a great prop 


to the public revenue, 


a” 


M unicipalities. 


*74, “ We cannot but regard as unsatisfactory the mood into which the 
Government of Bombay have worked themselves in 

Comments on the Gov- regard to the principle of popular consent in the 
ernment communication jJjocation of liquor-shops. There was no doubt some 
to the Bombay Corpora- oycuse for taking offence in some of the representa- 


tion re the consumption of ,. gery 
liquor in the City oe Rabies tions of the Temperance organisations, but a respon- 


bay. sible Government should not be driven into a temper 
A Social Reformer by the mistakes of its critics. ‘lhe letter which 
(9), 38rd July. Government has addressed to the President of the 


Municipal Corporation regarding a suggestion made 
by the latter body for reducing to a reasonable limit the sale of country 
liquor in shops showing the greatest consumption in three of the Wards in 
the city, must, we are afraid, be regarded more as a dialectic outburst than 
& reasoned pronouncement on the question at issue. Experience has shown 
that Government’s reliance on the increase of taxation to check consump- 
tion has not been always well-placed. ‘The people who drink do not evidently’ 
calculate the margin of prices with the same minuteness as the merchant or 
the manufacturer. The temptation to get drunk regardless of cost is enhan- 
ced and not reduced by the presence of numerous ‘shops. Government say 
that the reduction of shops may often have no other effect than that of throw- 
ing the profits of the trade into the hands of a few individuals. It may have 
that effect or it may not. Government do not show that it will have no other 
effect in the particular cases brought to their notice by the Corporation. 
The other reason given is even more remarkable. We are told that the 
curtailment of liquor consumption will lead to the consumption of other more 
dangerous drugs. Government suggest that the large consumption of cocaine 
in Bombay isa reason against further restrictions onthe consumption of 
liquor. ‘The-theory that a man addicted to liquor will take to cocaine if he 
does not get his drink is without proof. As a fact, we believe that the class 
of persons who consume cocaine and the purposes for which they consume it 
are quite different from those which are concerned in alcohol consumption... 
ie Mankind everywhere, and especially in India, is more weak than 
wicked, and the removal of temptations will certainly not have the effect of 
leading them to other evils.......... The principle which the Corporation 
contends for is sound and it must win at no very distant date ; but we should 
be sorry to think that, under the present regime, so sympathetic and far- 


‘sighted in several respects, there is no hope of a more @ just and rational 


‘Bombay. 


view being taken of this important matter.” 


75. One of the grievances of the people of Bombay is that they cannot 
ect pure and unadulterated milk. They have to 
buy the milk which is profusely mixed with water 
and which is not infrequently got from infected 
= animals. It is really to be deplored that our leaders 
soilimbai oe en should not do anything in the matter. The same 
grievance exists in Calcutta, but the leaders at that 

place are taking active steps to remove the complaint. The Corporation 


Complaint about 
adulteration of muilk in 


should establish some model dairies to encourage and guide -private persons 


in conducting them. At the same time the Municipal authorities should 
take steps to exercise strict surveillance upon those who sell milk; otherwise, 


there is no hope of getting pure milk. 
76. “Solong as the Collector worked as the President of the Muni- 


(insist on the affairs Cipality everything went on smoothly; but since 
of Hyderabad (Sind) the post has again been conferred on a native 


Municipality. gentleman, the municipal affairs have again relapsed 
 Al-Haq (56), 25th June, into their former state. In such a. state of affairs 
Eng. cols. the existence cf the opposition in the Hyderabad’ 


Municipality has been of immense advantage, without which the defects 
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“0 made to the Police at the time when the theft occurred. There is sufficient 
| Rana evidence to prove that a Municipal servant has stolen these chairs and has 
1 sold them to a certain shop-keeper. The rumour to which the Sind Journal 
referred a few days back that a member of the managing committee and a 
Municipal official induced the shop-keeper to return the chairs may not have 
been unfounded... They perhaps jose sight of the fact that hiding an offence 
and screening an offender in itself constitutes an offence. .Personally we 
entertain great regard for Mr. Bulchand, and are fully cognisant of the 
difficulties that lie in his way on account of such an organised opposition ; 
ae but we do not like that Mr. Bulchand should connive at offences of such a 
a serious nature. He should have taken immediate steps to bring both these 
offenders to book and get them punished. The fact that the President has 
not breathed a word about these matters for such a long time proves that. 
‘ undue favour has been shown to the offenders. We know that meat-sellers 
| | are being constantly harassed and prosecuted for petty offences, and no one 
ie feels compassion for them ; while these municipal servants, who commit grave 
et . offences, go scot-free. It is very strange.” 


ee ge le 


Native States. 


77. The death of the late Chief of Wadhwan without leaving any issue 
eas has brought the question of succession to the gddz 

| The succession to the tothe fore. ‘'wo claimants have appeared—one Jas- 
Neils ¢ Wadhwan gddt. wantsinhji, a Bhayat of the late Thakor and the 

; | ha raja Bandhu (42), 26th other Kumar Jdiamsinhji. An examination of the 

jee ese pedigree shows that the former is the lawful heir 
s and is in the direct line -of descent. ‘The other 
uf claimant does not claim by right of relationship but by virtue of a supposi- 
a. titious will of the late Thakor, leaving the gddi to him. No doubt the late 
a Thakor was entitied to adopt a son and if he had, with the sanction of the 
a Suzerain power, availed himself of this right, no one would have been able 
P| | to dispute it. But nothing of this sort was done and even the alleged will 
a has not been properly executed. In the recent case of the Limbdi succession, 
ie | there was a similar allegation of a will in favour of Prince Daulatsinhjji, 
: but it must be remembered that it was not on the strength of the will that 

Government gave the gddi to him. The Press Note which was latterly 

issued by Government in that connection plainly declared that it was simply 

because the nearest relation that could be found was removed as far as 

seven degrees and that, therefore, Government had been obliged to look to 

personal qualifications. This Note will be very useful in the case of the 

Wadhwan gddi. Government ought to look not to the alleged will but to the 

| right of succession. It is necessary that Government ‘should protect an im- 

7 portant right of the Native Chiefs. We are afraid that if Government fail 
to keep up their treaty engagements with the Prince in this respect, they will 
be setting a very unjust precedent. Government have no right to exclude 
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a rightful heir, 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


a Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, - 
| aia || Secretariat, Bombay, 7th July 1910. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] [No, 28 of 191¢. 


Report on ative Papers 


For the Week ending 9th July 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


« 


(As 2¢ stood on the Ist J wly 1910.) 


No. 


1l 
12 


13 
14 


15 


16 


26 


27 
98 


30 


- 


| 


ENGLISH. 
Anglo-Indian Empire’... Bombay 
Argus eee ove Me Do. 
Bombay East Indian ... Do. 
Commercial Gazette a Sukkur 


Daily Telegraph and Deo- Poona 
can Herald. | 


East aud West... ..., Bombay 


Elphinstonian ... it Des 


, | 

Fergusson College Maga- Poona 
zine. | 

Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay 


Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. 


cox 894—la 


India and Champion, 
Indian Textile Journal ... Do. 


Indu of Bombay ... sos! Aa 


Karachi Chronicle ..» Karachi 
Kathiawar Times ... .- Rajkot 


Mahratta eos see 
Muslim Herald ... - ... Bombay 


Oriental Review ... ‘coil: aa 
Phoenix... aoe we.) Karachi 


Poona Observer and Civil Poona 
and Military Gazette. 


Purity Servant... sl Bombay 


Railway Times ... eco} Do. 


St. Xavier’s College, To. 


Magazine. 
Sind Gazette... ---| Karachi 


: Sind Journal me .»-| Hyderabad 


: | 


| Sind Times wil .-| Karachi 
| 


Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay 
| Quarterly. 


Anaio-GusaRa’Tl. 
| Akhbér-e-Soudagar .--/ Bombay 
| Apakshapat ove -»-| Surat 


A’rya Prakésh ... —«»-| Bombay 


Broach Mitra ee «| Broach 


Name of Publication. Where Published. 


Edition. 
ooo] Weekly... 
cco] DX ove 
-»-| Daily coe 
..-| Monthly ... 
.-.| Quarterly ... 
.--| Weekly... 
---| Monthly ... 
eee| Daily cee 
oo-| Weekly... 
-«-| Daily cee 
ooo Weekly __... 
«| Weekly 
-»-| Bi-weekly ... 
»»+| Daily ove 
---| Monthly ... 
ee-| Weekly... 
-»-/ Quarterly ... 
---| Weekly... 
-»-| Bi-weekly ... 
--»| Quarterly ... 
«| Daily os 
eee Weekly eee 
eee Do. eee 
eee Do, eee 


ma Kshatriya) ; ‘25. 


’? 


| 


| 


Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
... Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 —... wees 500 
J Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 Sa 500 
--| Jd. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... ve 800 
a eeeeee eee 
...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... .... 600 

| 
e Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;| 1,000 

| 65. 
vee Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... soe] ae 
| V.G@. Kale, M.A | 

| 
... Kamékshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 

| drdsi Brahman); 41. | 
..., Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 

| O00. } 
... John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50..... 1,000 
| 
... Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu ... 

| (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 | 

: | 
... Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 82 ... 500 
| Jamnédés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu. 200 

_ (Lohana) ; 28. 

... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4- 1,000 
wan Brahman). 
-» Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 

_ Muhammadan ; 35. 
ve Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ...| 700 
ve Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
..., K&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ... «| -400 

| 
.-. Waman Sadadshiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 

| man ; 32. 

...! John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;47 ...| 1,200 
a Rev. Seither, §.J.; German; 45 ... vee een 

| | 
= Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44_... eve 500 

| 
sl Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 

| Amil) ; 42. 

..- Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| 

--- Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... me 400 
| 

| 
... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
...| Bai Mének, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-| 500 

. didli; Parsi; 30. — ) 
ash Maganlél Réjérim Vyés; Hindu (Brab-| 1,000 

| ); 41. : 

... Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
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bey —in connection ° ‘with the Walkesh- 
published in the Bombay Presidency 
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py ee 
" El ce vali 
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eer ie ; 


ee he on the saat ap intment of Mr. Clark to the Commerce ei 
Sand Industry seat on the Viceregal Council. pe ae 
a - Reported appointment of a Gujaréti Sardar as clerk to a Sub-J udge ;, 83 
(fe ie a , There is not work enough for the Subordinate Judiciary in the , 
Rae. £ Northern Division . 34 ; 
va ae Public Works Department : Complaint that a bridge near Chiplun (Ratné- | 
ee giri) has not been reconstructed though destroyed years back 49 é 
ae Samarth Vidyalaya: 
oats A manifesto by the teachers of the defunct — _ __.. ' ee er 
eg Comments on the closing of the—. -. ’ . 31 
es ) Sind : : 
Ree Alleged undue arora of Hindus in the Revenue oe ) 
. ‘pee ; . in — 50 
mee Telegraph Department : Suggestion for opening a branch telegraph ‘office | 
ee | in the city of Belgauin . ; ; ;' . : : 48 2 
_s Legislation— 
Re - Adverse comments on the Amendment of the Bombay Hereditary Offices 
ie: Act : ; , . 51 , 
Education— f 
| Alleged causes of neglect of study amongst a class of present day students . 57 ’ 
| A plea for the postponement of the discussion by the Senate of the question : 
of the abolition of the Previous Examination 54 
Comments on the debate in the University Senate on the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp’s procosal to delete Science from the Arts course of the 
Bombay University ; ok ee 
» The proposed Examination Hall in ‘the University Gardens . ; . 52 & 53 
Ratlways— 
. Alleged inadequate prctection of female passengers on Indian railways. 58 
ee Alleged need of an —! at the Anand Junction (B. B. & C. I. 
Re’ apn Railway). ; 60 
e Ppa Complaint of overcrowding in passenger trains on the M. & S. M. Railway . 59 
e. Municipalities— 
Alleged insanitary condition of the town of Larkana (Sind) 62 
Bombay: Comments on the High Court’s decision in the Méndvi Ward 
a (—) election case . ; , 61 
Big: Native States— 


Allegations of misappropriation of State moneys against certain officials of 
the Wadhwan State.” ; , ' ' 63 


bs 


; asa 


India and Champion. 
11 Indian Textile Journal .., Do. 
12 Indu of Bombay ... ac i 


13. Karachi Chronicle . Karachi 


14. Kathidwar Times ... . Rajkot 
| 
vee] Poona 


15 Mahratta 


16 MuslimHerald ..  ... Bombay 


17 Oriental Review ... oJ Do. 
| 


18 Phenix .-» Karachi 


19 Poona Observer and Civil Poona 


and Military Gazette. 
| 
20 Purity Servant | 


21 Railway Times ... «| Do. 


22 §t. Xavier's College, Lo 
_ Magazine. | 
23 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi 


24 Gind Journal sit 


25 Sind Times eee --| Karachi 


26 Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay 
Quarterly. 
AnaLo-GusaRa’Tl. 
27 . Akhbadr-e-Soudagar -| Bombay 
28 Apakshapat oe »--| Surat 
29 | A'rya Prakish ... —«.-| Bombay 
30 | Broach Mitra ose .--| Broach 
e352] 
con 394—la 


.| Hyderabad 


...| Monthly 
«| Daily 


al Weekly 
| 
.--| Daily 


-| Weekly 


Daily 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Quarterly ... 
-| Daily 
Weekly 


Quarterly ... 
Daily oce 

-| Weekly _... 
Do. ove 
Do, oe 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1910.) 
4 ere 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ENGLISH. 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire ... Bombay ... Weekly .... Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 __—saa.... sos 
| 
2 Argus cee ove «- Do. D>. io Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 | 
8 Bombay EastIndian ... Do. Do. ...| J.J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44... «..! 
4 Commercial Gazette ..» Sukkur Do. ma seveee 
5 Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona .| Daily cee al Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 
can Herald. | 
6 East and West ... Bombay Monthly ...  .... Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 
| 6565. 
| | 
7 Elphinstonian _... oi Do. Quarterly . ... Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42 . 
8 Fergusson College Maga- Poona -| Do. od V. G. Kale, M.A. | 
zine. | | | 
9 Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay ...| Weekly .. Kimékshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
| | drasi Brahman) ; 41. | 
10 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. “J Do. . aa, Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 


55. 
... John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50. ... 


| 
... Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 | 


... Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 


... gamnadis Mahashankar' Buch; Hindu 
(Lohana) ; 28. | 


... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan Brahman). 


| | 
-- Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


... Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 
ss Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


... Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 a 
| | 
.-. Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitpavan Braéh- 


| man ; 32. 

.... John Alexander Batfour - Christian; 47... 
| 

... Rev. Seither, §.J.; German; 45 


| 7 
... Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... on 
wil Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 
| Amil) ; 42. 
... Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


Del. & A. Witte: Died: 26... 


| 


... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ... 


... Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 
| didli; Parsi ; 30. 
... Maganl4l Raj4r4m Vyds; Hindu (Brah- 
| min); 41. 


| : 
... Trikamlél Harindth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


39 


44 
45 


46 


47 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Gajaréti ; e@e eee 
Gojaradt Mitra... 
Gujarati Punch ... 
Hindi Punch... 
Jam-eJamshed ... 
| Kaiser-i-Hind ... 
Kathiawar News ... 
Kathidwar Times... 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Rast Goftar ne 
Sanj Vartaman ... 
Shri Saydji Vijay ... 
Sury&i Prakésh ... 
Anowo-Mara’TaI1, 
Dnyénodayt_... 
Dnyan Prakash ... 
Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu of Bombuy ... 
Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitadno... 
O Goano -.... ‘id 
Anoio-Simp1. 
Al-Haq eee eee 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Muséfir... we 
Sindhi eee eee 
_. Anero-Texeav. 


Ahmedabad 
Surat eee 
Bombay .». 
Surat Wee 
Bombay ... 
Rajkot sec 
Do. oe 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Baroda... 
Surat pas 
Bombay ... 
Poona eee 
Bombay ... 
Poona cee 
Bombay ... 
Hyderabad 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
LArkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
' Bombay hes 


eee Do, 
eer Do, 
»«-| Weekly 
eo)’ DOs’ 
.»+| Daily 
...| Weekly 
...| Bi-weekly 
...| Weekly 
th Daily 
| 
...| Weekly 
| 
a Do. 
...| Weekly 
»-»| Daily 
...| Weekly 
..-| Daily 
...| Weekly 
...|: Weekly 
.... Monthly 
...| Weekly 
eee Do. 
oo.| Do. 
oa: a 
oe ia) * 
eee! Do. , 
...| Weekly 


| | 
...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu) 1,000 
. (Mesri Bania); 35 
...| Maganlal Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,000 
nia) ; 37. 
ove Ichchhérém — Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 
' Bania) ; 55. | 
...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... oon 700 
...| Somél4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
Bania) ; 31. 
...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 800 
...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;} 4,400 
84, 
...| Hramji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... «| 2,000 
»..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oor o00 200 
...| Jamnddas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
.... Jehangir Sordbji Taleydérkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewadd Brah-| 1,850 
man); 31 
vet] Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 . 1,200 
* Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;| . 4,200 
| Parsi; 43. : 
| 
.... Ménekl4l Ambdram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 
..., Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Rev. R. S. Hume ; ‘28 
...| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48} ... eee er 660 
Rev. Tukaérdm ; 55 
...| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
aia Do. do. eo} 2,700 
...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A,; Hindu} 2,000 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50, ° 
...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
|'. wat Brdhmin) ; 30, 
...|d. CO. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... tt 68,008 
acol We We SUE eee ene o0e cee | 1,000 
...| &. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... «| 1,000. 
| 
...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. oe 
...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaddin; 381; and} 1,500 
Abdul Vahaébkh4n Ghul4dm Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 
.»-| Premchand Isardds Bijla4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24, 
..-| Kesanddas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...| 1,800 
...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 350 
»»-| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) see ...| 1,000 
...( Jamatmal Lalchand’; 37 see eee 400 
- ‘Késhinéth Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
| man); 40, 


, | Name of Publication. 


\ kere Published. 


- —" _———_ 


75 Kaira Times 


EnGuisH, Mara’rH1 and 
7 GusaRA TT. 
eitihiven § . <j) tieim 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
“TR” Ge ses Bombay ... 
GUJARA TI, 
65 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m .| Bombay 
66 | Amrit Mani | Rajkot 
67 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda ..2 
68 Bhérat Jivan eee Bombay 
69 ! Bombay Samachar Do. 
70 | Broach Samachar .| Broach 
71 | Budahi Prakash ... .) Ahmedabad 
72 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay 
73 . Din Mani... .| Broach 
74 Garjana ... pes .:.| Ahmedabad 


.... Nadiad (Kaira) 


76 Kaira Vartamin ... .| Kaira 
77 Kathi4war and Mahil Sddra 
Kantha Gazette. 
78 . Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad 
: 79 | Khabardar .| Bombay 

80 Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad 

81. Loka Mitra .. Bombay 

82 , Navsari Patrika .| Navsari 

83 Navsiri Prakash ... Do. 

84 Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad 

85 ! Praja Mitra cee .| Karachi 

86 | Praja Pokar .| Surat vee 
| 

87 Pratahkal “s Ahmedahad 

88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Do. 
' Advertiser. 

89 \Samalochak ©... —...| Bombay... 
| 

90 | Satsang... eee -+-| Surat 

91  Sourdshtra et ek 

92 Surat Akhbér ...  ...| Baroda... 

93 | Swadesh Mitra... | Karachi... 

94 | Udbodhan... ... _ ...| Ahmedabad 
poe 

95 Vasant eve ece eee Do. 
i HInDI. 

96, Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Bombay... 
_ ¢ebar. 
; 
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* “gages © te rt don B. Dem! alee. 


whe. ~ ne ey ae ry ante inert oi 


.| Daily 


..| Weekly 


, Monthly 
.| Daily 

.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


.| Weekly 


Do. : 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


ae a Near = meetin 
& * 


.| Quarterly ... 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 
.| Weekly 


tri-Monthly 


-| Monthly ... 


eee 


| BR. Noronha » Goanese ; 35 eee eee 


.| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| Javerbhéi j§Daédabhai Patel ; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
.|| Dayaébhé4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


: "eae we Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
; Ardeshir , ee Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 

| Jivanlal Amarshi 
.| Damyji 
| Nathélél Rangildds (Bania) 


.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ;| 
.| Motilal Chhotélal Vyas; 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru 


.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustam)i Jamaspji Dastur ; 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu anaes 
.| Hormasji J amshed/i ; ; 
.| Hir4l4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméali 


.| Manila] Chhabaér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


.| Chunilal Le ‘Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Devkaran Deyji ; 
| Gokaldas Achratlal ; 


.| Shir Biharilal Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin).; : 


ia Dabyébhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);| 
yy Fs Re 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
Parsi ; 


Mehta ; 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa4l 
Bania) ; 33 


Hindu (Dasa 


| Shankerlél Nathjibh4i; Hindu antic 


Brahmin) ; 34. 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;) 


28. 


56. 
Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. : 


.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

| 

| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad! 


Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Pranvallabhdas 
Hindy (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


Parsi ; 60 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Parsi 48 


Bania) ; 28. ) 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 as 
Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


Hindu (Dasa Nagar 
Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Baépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


| oo | 


450 


6,200, 
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| Rasik Ranjini 
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Suvarta Patrika 
Marat. 


Arya Vaibhav 
A’ryavart ... 
Bakul 


Bhala 


Bhagwa Jhenda 


Bharat Mata 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 


Chandrodayi 


Chikiteak 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkalvartman 
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Biiaiet plasiie ie 


| Dhulia (West Khan-' 
desh). | 


.--| Ratnagiri ... sell 


Dal (ial bar). 


...| Poona oes see 
| month. 

7 Wai (Satara) a Monthly ... 
aa Isl4mpur ... .../ Fortnightly 

-Apapais soe -- Weekly «.. 
r Chikodi (Belgaum) .) Do. ian 

| 
...| Chiplun (Ratnd- Do. eae 
girl). 

‘,..| Belgaum ... cca] - LO. - oce 
--| Poona ses be Monthly ... 
«| Krandol ... sail Weekly... 
...| Wai (Satéra) «| Monthly... 
...| Dharwar ... --| Weekly... 
--.| Poona oss e Do. ose 
..»»| Kolhapur ... oe) oes 
-..| Bombay .... vad Daily nes 
.--| Kolhapur ... ».-| Monthly ... 
ove Alimednagar eee] Weekly 
dee ot te 
eo iat ee 
ove od covet Khén- Fortnightly 

«| Dhulia ner a Weekly ... 


| 


_Published thrice a i Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar,. B.A., LIXB. ; 


| 


Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


(Devang) ; 40. ° 


K. B. yg Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25 


G. R. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
.. man); 42. 


Krishnaji itenuiment Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44.__. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; ‘Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. , 


Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50, 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53 


Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 

Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. | 

Hari or Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréah- 
man) ; 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 

(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42 


Sadashiv bog Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Brahman) ; 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. 

Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. . 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 

S. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. ‘ 


Ddmodar Ganesh Pidhye : - Hindu (Kar: . 
hada Brahmin); 50. 
Dattatreya’ -Balvant. Pdrasnis; Hindu)’ 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; oe = ae 
oK Brahman); 55. -.. 

F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 


. Brdhman); 51. - 
Natesh Appaiji Dravid, M. A.; Hindu 
({Deshasth Brahman) .: 84.. 
Hari Nardyan sgh; ate (Chitpawan 
. Brahman) ; 41.. 


Krishnéji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A.; 

Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 36.. ; 

Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman); 29. _ . 


700 


250 


100. 


200 


500 


400 


6,000 


150 


150 


S 


Yadav... 
-~-(Dechasth Brahman) ; 42. 


Balkrishna Updsani; Hindul: 
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No.: Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
| 
MarataiI—concluded. 
{31 Madhukar ... ov «| Belgaum ... --} Weekly... ---|Janardan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 815 
L ASaraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
132 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ..| Satara -»-| Monthly ... S- gy Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 24 
133 | Masik Manoranjan ...| Bombay ... oo Weekly ies “ae Mitra; Hindu (Gaud}’ 5,500 
araswat 7 
184 | Moda Vritt ~ .».| Wai (Satara) co ©6000. _ ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 100 
, Brdhman) ; 29. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily sen ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu) 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 89. 
136 | Mumukshu ove ...| Poona oe ooo Weekly ace ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
) | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Nasik Vritt vel --.| Nasik ose aa te: ale ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
138 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. eee ...| Govind Sakhaéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat... ~ ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-/ Weekly... .... Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
‘ie desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati... ove ...| Kolhapur ... wa at ove ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45, 
142 | Prakash ... ee ...| Satara eee oF fee * eee ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari ... oe ...| Baroda... oo) Do. oe ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
144 | RAshtrabodh ses ...| Poona s00 »..| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... vee ees 300 
145 | Rashtrodaya see i ee) sie oo ie) eee se S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpadwan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
146 | Samalochak _ ..-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Do. ive ..-| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 


| Brahman) 30, 


147 | Saty&’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly ...| Shridhar Hari oe Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 2 
148 | Shetkari ... ise .... Ahmednagar ‘ak a | | (2) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
~ Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


149 | Shivaji Vijaya... ..-| Sholapur ... ooo} Do. sec ...| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


150 | Sholapur Samachar souk ane eee »-+| Do, see ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi); 50...; 400 
151 Shri Say4ji Vijay .-| Bombay... oof | D0. ove ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,! 5,000 
ee Manager Damodar Sdvldra4am Yande; 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


152 | Shri Shahu ace .--| Satara ne eel Do, abe ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 } 
Brdhman) ; 28. ; 
153 | Shubh Suchak ... soo) D0. ove «s+| Do. ose ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). | 
154 | Sitaraye Hind “és a ei 8 one on Ie are ee-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 


. 


155 | Sudhakar ... - ..-| Pen (Kolaba) — oo: sl ne ...| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... en ..-| Poona ‘el oa Dk cal ..-| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


157 |Sumant ... ve ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. sed ..-| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 

| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

| Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
| Brahman) ; 35. 

158 | Vaishya Masik ... .-.| Bombay «+. .--| Monthly ... oe senna 


159 | Vichari_... one .--| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


160 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo Weekly = ave ...| Bhujangrao az. Gdekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


161 | Vinod eee ce « | Belgaum ... .--| Fortnightly .--| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


462 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ..., Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... — ...|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


163 | Vrittasar... ove ee Wai (Satdra) | Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
paéwan Brdhman) ; 40. 


164 | Vydpéri_... eee -»-| Poona ose at DO am ...| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Br4h- 500 


man) ; 42. 
165 | Warkari ... ove ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly .-+| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan $00 
| Par). | Br&éhman) ;’ 85, 
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| Mahamars Rese Fe Al Persian Muham- 
 madan (Shiah) ; 


«| Weekly ..-| ShAms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Do. eee oes Hakim rr he Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; ; 85. | Bed 
Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 By 500- 
| 
«»-| Weekly... ...| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40. 750 
»-| Do. eee ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43, : 
| Se Unpv. : | 
3 ae . 172 | Bombay Punch Bahadur... Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ..-/ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
as | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 
178 Mufide-R ozgar ... | Do. ove see] | Oe se ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... eee a ose 
174 Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do, «1  «!Daily ... —_.... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 300 


| | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


} 
| 
GUJARA TI AND HInp1. | 
| 


.--| Bombay ... | Weekly... 


: 175 Jain ove eee ...| Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,600 
eS | | (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 
: es. el De Sl emily. «= Mi Bei den ku 4,000 
Mana’tH1 and Ka’NARESE. | : yee 
177 Chandrika... ove ---| Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly _... ar | Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth! 145 am 
: | _ Brdhman) ; 35. | 
| —— 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in. the Report under different heads which are. 17 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya_ or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor =re not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditer. | 09 
| | 7 | ; 
, “ SE ee it Bia nen aloe ses ase 3 
| MaRraTa#l, | 
vee) Monthly ... eee] evcece eee 


| 
| 
114) Daivadnya Samachar ss Bombay... 
| 


— ——_— - — ee 


No, 53, the Editor of thé paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & 8., 30; Fortuguese. 
Nos. 97, 108 and 177 have ceased to exist. 

No, 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 

No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 
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* Politits and the Public Administration. 


1. “Sir George Clarke’s personality has appealed to the imagination of the 
mass of the people, as the personality of very few of. 


‘His Excellency the ,,: a 
Pte itie eer i ABER his predecessors in office had been able todo. His 


Sholdpur. Excellency’s visit to Sholapur is one more evidence 

Indu of Bombay (12), Of his readiness to participate in the public activities 
6th and Yth July; Mum- of the Presidency...,...... The Municipal address 
bat Vaibhav (135), 6th contained a request for Government aid in connection 
July; Dnydn Prakdsh with the drainage scheme which the municipality 
wen oo omy ; Kesar’ has taken in hand.......... His Excellency, we are 
aura Oe Se glad to note, has promised all possible assistance 
in the matter and held out a hope that Government will remit the loan of 
Rs. 45,000 lent to the municipality. A second request was for a more generous 
erant in aid of the primary education of the city......... His Excellency the 


Governor, while fully agreeing with the address that the grant is inadequate, 


pleaded paucity of funds.......... It is no doubt true that Government are 
doing their best to raise the status of the primary teachers. But funds must 
somehow be found by Government to afford an adequate support to educa- 
tion, which is one of the primary duties of a government. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to find the neans to support primary education by starving secondary 
and higher education and to make the latter two ‘self-supporting’ by making 
them more costly and exclusive in their character This is most unfortunate. 
India is a poor country, and the costly methods of the West are hardly suitable. 
to this country. ‘They can have only one result, that of hampering the spread 
of education in a land where the illiteracy of the people is truly appalling. 
Referring to the request that an electorate of ‘ educated classes’ may be created 
in the Municipality, His Excellency remarked that he did not think it would 
be a beneficial measure to have one. Special electorates, said His Excellency, 
were falling more and more into disfavour in countries where the electoral 
systems are highly elaborated. His Excellency proceeded to remark: ‘ In 
many cases they are legacies from the past which the present tolerates with 
growing aversion. Jf this be true of special electorates. of an educational or 
industrial character, how much more vicious must the legacies be when the 
electorates are of a racial character? It was precisely on the grounds that 
His Excellency mentioned that all really patriotic men condemned the special 
electorates of Muhammadans.......... We hope that His Excellency, with the 
firm conviction he has avowed more than once of its harmful nature, will set 
his face against any proposal to poison the springs of Civil Government in the 
mofussil by framing racial electorates ‘from top to bottom,’ as some reaction- 
ary Moslem agitators suggest.” ['The paper. writes in a subsequent issue as 
follows :—‘‘ His Excellency’s reply to the Directors’ address of welcome at the 
opening ceremony of the Vishnu Mills contained some important observations 
of a semi-official character on some vexed questions of the day.......... His 
Excellency, of course, did not volunteer the expression of his views of his own 
account, but was ‘ drawn out’ by certain remarks in the address presented to 
him. Hence, it would not be quite proper to look upon His Excellency’s 
views as an official pronouncement. They are to be taken as tke outspoken 
opinion of a candid friend and sincere well-wishev.......... His Excellency 
sdmite that if he were a mill-owner he would feel the excise duty on 
cotton manufactures as irritating as the Indian mill-owner feels them. 
Sir George, however, asks the critics to remember certain factcrs in the indus- 
trial situation which, in his opinion, mitigate the supposed evils of the excise 
BURY i saeccess We admit that the Indian industry enjoys most of the advantages. 
His Excellency has enumerated. But are there no corresponding disadvan- 
tages ? In the first place, India is in the infantile condition with strong claims 
for special support in competition with the adult and experienced rivad 
of the West. Another very disadvantageous feature of the Indian industry 
is the great lack cfskilled labout.......... Still, no doubt great progress has 
been made. But what we contend is that we could have made even greater 
progress, if sufficient protection had been afforded. to our industry. ‘ ‘I'he 
Mumbai Vaibhav remarks:—If the enjoyment of certain advantages: is 
to be considered to be a justification for the excise duty, then a demand 


wilt ve well be made 'for the:iuiposition: of, a ‘similar. duty on the cutlery 
wate in England. Will such a demand be conceded as a fair one? 

Phe ‘Daydn Prakdsh ¢ommeénting on His Excellency’s remarks about paucity 
of funds for primary: education suggests that Governmert should favourably 
consider the scheme placed:before the Viceregal Council by the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale-during the debate on the Budget. There is, however, no hiding the 
fact that tha present excise duties are dictated wholly by Lancashire’s selfish - 
interests. Neither on principles of Free Trade nor of Prctection can they be 
justified.: The Kesari remarks :—His Excellency has attempted to defend the 
excise duties which have been condemnéd by Indians and Anglo-Indians and 
impartial British statesmen as most unjust and as imposed merel y in the interests 
ot Manchester manufacturers. Indians do not believe at all in the idol of Free 
Trade and consequently the line of argument followed by him cannot be ap- 
proved. What fault has India committed if nature is more favourable to 
her than to Lancashire.? ‘I'o impose excise duties in order to equalise the 
conditions of India and England is not only an injustice but an outrage on 
nature itself. In order to appease the goddess of F ree 'I'rade, is His Excellency 
prepared to impose an excise duty on English machinery because nature 
is more favourable to her in this respect than to Germany and America ?| 


*2. ‘In his repiy to the address presented by the Sholapur Municipality 
His Excellency ‘Sir George Clarke made certain 
Mahrdatta (15), 10th observations on the subject of special electorates of 
— the educated .classes_in the areas under District 
Municipalities. The address contained a request that 
a special electorate of this sort might bé. created for Sholapur. ‘lhe reply 
given by His Excellency was a frank but a disappointing one. He would 
be ready, His Excellency said, to meet the request for the creation of a 
special electorate, if he would be convinced that it would be advantageous. 
But he did not think so. The arrangement, His Excellency went on to Say, 
had been tried in Poona, and the result had not been such as to justify the 
extension of it to other cities.,........ We do not think we can allow the 
statemént made by His Excellency with regard. to Poona to pass without 
discussing it in the light of‘facts. It is a matter of. some slight satisfaction 
that His Excellency admitted that, on theoretical grounds at least, Poona 
was antitled to have a special electorate of.the educated classes who actually 
preponderated there. But we fail to see on what grounds His. Excellency 
was persuaded to practically declare that the system of such a special electo- 
rate had failed in Poona. We-know, His Excellency has not. actually used 
the word ‘failed’; but reading between the lines one is. irresistibly led to 
the conclusion. that His Excellency’s idea: of the practical working of the 
‘General Elections’ as they ‘are called—-though they are elections by. a 
special electorate-——is not far removed from‘ an egregious failure.’ ‘The public 
would certainly ‘have liked to. know the, reasons for His Excellency’s judgment: 
especially because it is a dommon practice to suppose that men in authority 
say much less than what they mean.or have in mind. Itisonly by a kind of 
ventriloguiam that what was meant.for Poona was expressed at Sholapur ; but 
the allegation is sufficiently specific for those concerned in the atmunicipal 
administration of Poona.to take a ‘hint and a warning. His Excellency has 
chosen to give absclutely: no reasons for the opinion he has formed about tlie 
working of the special electorate of the educated classes i in the Poona city. 
And it must, therefore, be an. up-hill task for any.one to go on imagining thése 
reasons. But we shall content ourselves with only giving a few facts about 
the working of the ‘ General Elections,’ as we know them, and shall leave the 
matter there till an ordinary or an. extraordinary dispensation of revelations 
in this connection may take place. ‘The ‘General Elections’ were sanctioned 
for Poona:in 1885; and the first elections under the sanctioned rules took 
place on 24th N ovember 1886........ Since then, 37 gentlemen were elected in all 
at these elections, including of course the bye-elections necessitated by casual 
vacancies. And ‘omitting repetitions of the names of gentlemen elected at 
more’ than one election, 'we get the following list as representing the choice 
made hy the voters in the rolls ofthe elections. . [Here follows a list of twenty- 
five names.) What fault has His Excellency to find with the results 0. the 


13 


“General Elections,’ 7.e., by the special electorate of educated classes in 
Poona? 14 out. of this list were ‘Graduates, some of them men of’ great 
literary distinction. And’even among the non-Graduates there could be. no 
question of the educational. equipment of men like Mr. 8. H. Chiplunkar, 
Mr. H. N. Apte, R. B. Dhakji Kashinathji and Mr. Ghaswalla.......... About 
10 in the above list were at one time Government officials ; the rest never were 
in Government service. Did the elected candidates belong to one particular 
school of opinion, either in social, religious or political matters? The list 
emphatically answers no. The worst enemy of the Poona Municipality 
must admit that the whole list is remarkably free from any of the 
reproaches which may be thought of for the purpose of condemning 
the character of a municipal body.......... We dare say, further, that 
if a plebescite were taken to-morrow among the city population, an over- 
whelming majority will declare that the General Elections in Poona are 
the best elections from any point of view; and the Poona Municipality 


only expressed this practical consensus of opinion when in 1903-09 it 


unaninously recommended to Government, in making suggestions for the 
reconstruction of the constitution of the Municipality, that six, instead of 
four seats as hithertofore, should be_ reserved for the General Elections. 
The opinion expressed by His Excellency at Sholapur is thus at variance with 
the whole body of opinion of Poona in the Municipality as well as outside it.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘The speech made by His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke, at the opening ceremony of the Vishnu Mills at Sholapur, was 
calculated to bring to the mill-owners in this Presidency neither comfort nor 
improvement. His Excellency said that if he were a mill-owner he might have 
complained of the excise duties in India as much as Mr. Marshall Reid of the 
Vishnu Mills did; and well might Mr. Reid retort that if he were the Governor 
of Bombay he might have made the same attempt tu justify these duties as Sir 
George Clarke did.......... The clear issue before His Excellency, in our 
opinion, was whether it was not right that the Government of India should be 
allowed to treat cotton piece-goods on the same footing as wool, tobacco, sugar 
and other imported articles so far as an import duty was concerned, without 
being compelled to levy a corresponding excise duty on cotton cloth produced 
in India. ‘The profits made by the Indian mills during the last few years are 
hardly relevant to the issue. Why, it is perfectly conceivable that the 
mills would go on even if the excise duty were increased 50 per cent. 
But just as we can imagine the existence of Indian Mills with an excise duty 
increased 50 per cent., so also we can imagine a number of other things too. 
Surely, the Lancashire mills would not have to stop work if the excise duty 
was not imposed in India. The import duty upon cotton cloth was a purely 
revenue measure, and the: equities for or against the cotton manufacturing 
industry in Kngland or in India did not arise at all. The Indian mill-owner 
may have certain facilities peculiar to this country. But so has Lancashire. 

Are the mill-owners in England prepared to agree to an equalisation of the 


conditions of trade all round? Wethink not. A demand for an equ: lisation 


of profits by the manufacturers of India and England would, we think, be a fine 


reductio ad absurduni of the demand by the Lancashire mill- owners for 


an excise duty on India mills. Surely it would appear as if the day 
is dawning when the partnership of Indian and England might be made 
to result in equal participation of profits—a very natural incident of a part- 


nership, is it not? Well, when is the ‘appointment of Indian Governor 


for Bombay and an Indian State Secretary in Parliament to be gazetted ? ”’| 


_ 8. His Excellency has not made it clear in his speech at Sholapur 
as to why he is so very angry with the educated 

Kesari (128), oth July. electors of Poona. Those in whom they confide 
are elected by them as their representatives. They 

cannot help if sometimes those who are in the good graces of, Government are 


‘not returned by them. If His Excellency means that only those who. .are 


—.. 


beloved of Government and the bureaucrats should be elected, it will then be 


-no:election, but nomination. : His Excellency remarked that special electorates 
were not now in fashion. ‘But it may be noted: that special: eleetorates were 


favoured by Lords Morley .and Minto- in ‘their. Reform Scheme: When 
con 418—4 
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‘asking for'a special’ ‘electorate for educated classes. 
r Spestator: do), It'may be for ‘no other reason ‘than that such an 
electorate happened to be cteated at Poona. The 
educated classes have no special interests, and some 
of their pretensions will vanish if they insist. that their interests are not 
identical with those of their uneducated brethren. What is asked, perhaps, 
is’ that certain professions should be‘ specially represented in the Muni- 
cipality. No doubt, occupations may be taxed in = a Municipality, 
but it is the poorer and less educated tradesmen and others that may 
suffer under this kind of taxation, and not lawyers and doctors, who 
easily get into the Council: His Excellency pointed out that in Poona the 
professional classes preponderate ‘and there might have been some justifica- 
tion for the special electorate in that city, whereas ‘ Sholapur is a place where, 
happily for its prospects, commerce and industry are regarded as of special 
importance. The words which we have italicised cannot have failed to 
attract the attention of those who have begun to feel, it seems, uneasy about 
‘His Excellency’s opinion of the educated. As if the four parenthetical words 
‘in the reply to the Municipality were not. enough, His Excellency inserted 
another parenthetical clause of like import in the speech at the opening of the 
“Vishnu Mill.’ The citizens of Sholapur, they were told, have clearly 
shown ‘marked capacity for business—for acting, not only for talking.’ 
Sholapureans who heard the two speeches might have put two and two 
together and imaginéd that, in His Excellency’s opinion, the educated classes 
love talk more than action. We do not believe that His Excellency’s words 
suggest any such sweeping generalisation. The punishment of the Ahmed- 
abad Municipality must have been uppermost in his mind, and the Municipal 
Council of that city suffered in consequence of inordinate addiction to talk 
‘‘and neglect of business. The promoters of the mill industry in this Presi- 
“dency cannot, except by some arbitrary definition of education, be placed in 
‘the category of the uneducated. The late Mr. J. N. Tata was an educated 
gentleman, and so is Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, to whose ability His Excel- 
lency paid a compliment. Certain professions terd to develop a readiness 
‘to use words, but all educated men are not Micawbers.” [In commenting 
on His Excellency’ s speech at the opening of the Vishnu Mills, the same 
‘paper writes :—“ If His Excellency Sir George Clarke had been in India when 
the excise duty on cotton goods was imposed at the instance of Lancashire, 
we are not quite sure if he would have defended it against popular opposition 
“in the Pres#fancy on the ground that it was not likely to affect the local 
‘industry, which enjoyed several advantages in comparison with Lancashire. 
The reason of the duty may now be treated as ancient history. The Finance 
‘Member ofthe Government of India has been defending it because it brings 
-@ substantial addition to the revenue, which he cannot afford to forego, while 
“even Mr. Gokhale has admitted that it falls on the consumer and not on the 
“manufacturer. Hence the duty has become a matter of revenue, rather than 
of free trade. The protest against ‘it, however, continues, perhaps because 
the Governmeni’s defence is felt to be an after-thougnt. His Excellency the 
Governor comforted the Sholapur manufacturers with the reflection that in 
the light of experience the duty cannot be said to press heavily on the industry 
‘at all. With all this consolation, a tax is never welcome, and it is least so 
when it i is levied in the circumstances in which this duty was imposed.”’| | 


*5, “AL Sholdpur His Excellency me, Sorernes performed the 

_ Opening ceremony of the Vishnu Mill......... 

aes al 10th In requesting His Excellency to declare the 
hay ie fi badoclo admis ‘open, Mr. Marshall Reid touched upon 
4W0- very delicate. topies::which ate not in the hands of the Bombay 
« Gevernment: to:.deoide,.or affect in one way or another. Yet they are 
qonrtenn: which i ieerondintaly. concern our Presidency, the home and the largest 
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entre of ‘the cotton. baxtile industry in Indiaz” “Mr: ‘Reid refeired to the 

handicap placed upon the industry by what are ‘now recognised on all hands 
as the unjust excise duties on Indian mill-made cloth sod the extra tax on 
silver recently imposed. In being called upon to speak on these topics His ; 
Excellency was obviously placed in a very awkward position. He, however, 
said that he was no advocate of the excise duties and would have felt exactly 
‘as Indian mill-owners do in the matter. if he had. been himself a mill-owner. 
From the two points he placed before his audience one would think that His 
Excellency does not believe that the excise duties should constitute a griev- 
ance. The first point was that the excise and the import duty taken together 
place the textile industry in the position of free trade. In competition with 
Lancashire India enjoys a number of advantages which ought not to be 
ignored in speaking of the excise duties. Secondly, the duties have not 
checked the sound and healthy growth of the mill industry in the Presi- 
dency. We are afraid both the arguments are hardly convincing. We 
really wish His Excellency had never put them forward. ‘The Indian mill- 
owners and the Indian public generally have never been known to be devout 
worshippers at the shrine of free trade. The import duty is avowedly and 
essentially a revenue duty and they fail to understand why it should be set 
off by an excise which is far from productive from the financial point of view. 
Far from bowing to the fetish of free trade, India would go in for a sound 
policy of protection calculated to encourage indigenous industries. Supposing 
we enjoy certain advantages denied to Lancashire it is difficult to conceive 
why we should tax ourselves to neutralise them and bring ourselves to the 
level of Lancashire. England enjoys many advantages such as the convenient 
supply of coal and iron, but she would never sacrifice them on any account. 
ay As to the second point it may be urged that if the Indian mill industry 
has prospered in spite of the excise duties, its prosperity would have been all 
the greater if there were no duties. We feel that the excise duties admit of 
no justification and the time has come when they ought to be abolished.” 


6. ‘“ His Excellency is never stinting in cffering his services to the 
public. Whether it be opening of hostels, rest- 
_ Oriental Review (17), houses, schools, hospitals or mills he has always 
6th July. graciously performed opening ceremonies and en- 
couraged thus the good work of which they stand as 
symbols. It was one of such pleasant ceremonies that he attended at Shola- 
pur where the Vishnu Mill was formally opened.......... Mr. Marshall Reid 
who requested His Kxcellency to open the mill touched upon several import- 
ant topics connected with the mill-industry. Excise duty, silver tax, etc., were 
some of the subjects dealt with, evidently intended to draw out the opinion 
of His Excellency who, however, naturally refused to be committed to any 
view. With regard to the increase in the silver duty he was sympathetic with 
the mill-owners ; with regard to the excise duty he tried to satisfy his free- 
trade conscience. He observed that the excise and the import duty, taken 
in conjunction, placed the mill-industry in the position of freé-trade. That 
is just what the Indian mill-owners have cause to protest against. .India with 
her growing industries cannot manage to compete with Lancashire under 
frée-trade. 'ree-trade in such a case becomes protection pure and simple to 
Lancashire.......... The Factory Act is at present on the anvil of the 
Imperial Council and will be soon taken up. The majority of the mill-owners 
has stroagly expressed itself against the proposed legislation. Mr. Marshall Reid 
voiced this opinion. His Excellency referred-to the great, necessity for building 
-chawls for the mill-hands. The Improvement Trust and the Bombay mill- 
owners have their duties clearly chalked out before them, but up to this time 
have: not done much in the matter. May we hope that His Excellency will 
give’ an impeius in this direction by such opportune advice as he knows so 
well to tender ?” 


"7. “The Sholapur Municipality prayed for an additional privilege for 

- the creation of a special electorate of the educated 

Rast Goftdr (48), 10th classes, an arrangettient which proved a failure in 
eae Eng. cols. the case of Poona.......... ~ The request of the Shola- 
_ pur Municipality was, therefore, suchas the Gover- 
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tertain. bane ee ion was.well ntilised by,, His Kxcellency | 
FO Mrge:the . M nage unre. by M i icipalities. vob do not come 


eof ANmedaba J and we hope gio gt ty of that. city would be an 


Bp ta tee, onable_. exel, of ene s riously mnisnianaged as. in 
sje 2880 or n to ot ner towns. Share ‘Manicipal administration is not quite- 


“ee The Governor’ 8 téoent visit to Sholépur ; is One more instance of the- 
commendable efforts, His Excellency is making in 
ig * Vartamin (44), spite of his numerous engagements, to come into. 
bi June. closer contact with the people. ‘The many important. 
views put forth by him oh the subject of local self- 
pévernment in replying to the address of the Sholapur Municipality are 
worthy of a liberal-minded statesman and should be deeply pondered over. 
Adverting to the recent suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality, it is. 
satisfactory to note that His Excellency said that individual failure does not 
mean that all Municipalities are incapable of exercising the powers granted to 
them. His Excellency also attached great value to Municipalities and district. 
Local Boards ‘ as affording a training in administration for individualecitizens 
and as tending to promote among the masses the public spirit and the sense of 
civic duties which India unquestionably needs.’ Municipal life is highly 
necessary for public life. The examples of Mr. Chamberlain in England and 
Sir Pherozeshah in Bombay illustrate the truth of these remarks. 


9. “His Excellency made two important speeches at Sholapur—one in 
reply to the address presented by the Municipality and 
the other at the opening of the new mill. One parti- 
cular pronouncement by His Excellency will be grate-. 
fully received by the general public. When the Munici- 
pality of Ahmedabad was lately suspended, certain 
nervous people were afraid that it was only the thin end of the wedge and 
that in spite of the increased powers given to Municipalities, a policy of retro- 
gression was anticipated. On this point the Governor was emphatically clear. 
Said His Excellency: ‘I need not tell you that the suspension of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality was a painful duty nécessitated by the interests of 
the city; and that it does not imply for a momént that we shall go back on the 
liberal policy which we have adopted.’......... The other speech at the Vishnu 
Mill was equally weighty. Mr. Marshall Reid in hisspeech had referred to the 
unjust excise duties. Reading between the lines it can easily be seen that 
His Excellency considers it to be a legitimate grievance. Said Sir George: 
‘I have not come here as an advocate of the excise duties, and I may say at 
once that, if I were a mill-owner, I should feel exactly as you doin regard 
to them.’ We know that the Bombay Government, or for the matter of that 
even the Government of India, are utterly helpless in the matter. But even 
such crumbs of sympathy from the Chief of the Presidency will be very 
thankfully received.”’ 


- Akhbadr-e-Souddgar (27), 
6th July, Eng. cols. 


10. We regret that we cannot agree with some of the views expressed 

- Bombay Samdchdr (69) by His Excellency in his speeches at Sholapur. In 
5th ped Sdnj Vartaman ‘touching upon the much discussed question ‘of 

(44), 6th July. the Excise duty on cotton, His Excellency ex-. 

- pressed himself in full sympathy with the. mill- 

owners, but at the same time tried to defend the duties on grounds which 

can hardly be considered reasonable..........: He has tried. to make out that. 

India possesses more natural advantages as compared with England.’ But it 

‘must be remembered that England is better placed in respect of coal and 
méachinery, has to pay no shipping charges for them and her labour, though 

dearer, is more productive and skilful: Again if there are no strikes in India, aS 
contrasted with Lancashire, is it justifiable to penalise the workmen for their 
peacefulness? It must also be noted that special. measures are taken in 
ngland to protect her industries against India, In a way we are thankful 
ee. to His Excellency for placing before the public the reasons which induce 
ee Te to maintain the duty, and we urge,upon the Native Chamber 
ce a Commerce and the Mill-owners’ Association to press Government to repeal. 
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the Excise by showing the untenability of these arguments........... We cannot 
agree with His Excellency in his defence of the time limit sought to be laid down 
in the proposed Factory legislation. What has to be considered is the actual 
time for which the mill-hands work and what work they turn out. What is 
really required is a law for bettering the housing accommcedation for mill-hands 
and for improving the present system of agency and mill management. 

His Excellency’s remarks in this connection are most important and appro- 
priate. We wish he had spoken more distinctly and strongly about the 
existing system of mill agency. ‘The practice of turning out a large quantity 
irrespective of the demand in the market with the object of charging more 
commission is ruinous to the industry and must be rigorously checked by 
legislation. Dishonest practices in the purchases of mill requisites, such as 
illicit commission and the like which it is difficult to bring home to the agents, 

should also be provided for in the new Act. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes 
similar remarks.| 


*11. “A few days ago Mr. O’Grady asked the Under Secretary of State 
. for India whether the attention of the India Office 
The Indian Police in had been drawn to the comments of Justices Har- 


Parliament. pe re ie. ¥ ‘ 
Mahrdtta (15), 10th ey gee nyse the gy gay Py pp Court, in 
July. isposing of a murder case from Midnapur on 7th 


May last, the opinion of the Judges being that the 
confession in the case was instigated by the Police. Having regard to these 
statements, Mr. O’Grady asked whether a special inquiry would be made into 
the methods and administration of the Indian Police. Inreply, Mr. Montagu 
said that an inquiry had been held by the Police Commission of 1902-03 ; 
and the Comumuission in their report presented to Parliament emphatically 
condemned the practice of instigating confessions. Mr. Montagu said that the 
Governinent endorsed the views of the Commission. To a further ques- 
tion the Under Secretary replied that every notice was being taken of cases 
of the kind referred to. We wish the Under Secretary had given the details 
of the kind of ‘notice’ that was being taken. In the Barrah Dacoity 
Case, the Calcutta High Court passed severe strictures on the conduct of 
the Police. The public does not know what action the authorities have 
taken on the strictures passed by the tribunal which included Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins. In the famous Gulab Bano case of the Punjab the Government 
tried to whitewash the conduct of the Police, by issuing a resolution, unsatis- 
factory though it was, as a reply to the judicial comments. As for the 
Midnapur imbroglio, the result of the inquiry—that too a departmental one— 
is not yet before the public, though it is nearly a year since the methods of 
the Police were exposed by the High Court of Calcutta. Mere affirmation of 
the Commission’s views, as is done by Mr. Montagu, would not satisfy the 
public, in face of the dilatoriness that characterises the action of Government. 
Besides, it seems rather strange that while with the right hand Mr. Montagu 
endorses the strong comments of the Police Commission, with the left hand 
he approves the suppression of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet which is bas:d on 
the reports of the very Commission and on judicial pronouncements! It is 
highly significant that when Mr. Montagu was cornered by Mr. Keir Hardie, 
in the matter of the suppression of the pamphlet, the Under Secretary’s 
defence had to rest, at last, on that feeble reed, viz., questioning the intention 
and motives of Mr. Mackarness in publishing the book, and styling it as mis- 
chievous. But after all the suppression of Mr. Mackarness pamphlet, though 
it might ease the official conscience for a while, will not be able to suppress 
the evil and most damaging effects of Police misconduct.” 


12. “ There is absolutely nothing surprising in the fact that some friends 
of India should put a question in the House - of 
Commons to the Secretary of State for India as 
regards the forfeiture of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet 
on the Police administration in India.......... It appears from the reply 
given by the Under Secretary that Lord Morley considersthe pamphlet as 
obnoxious and hence the various Local Governments that have put it 
under a ban’ were according to him quite justified in their action. 


con 418—5 


Praja Bandhu (42), 
8rd July, Eng. cols. 
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| es to have said that the author of the 
Shlet: had ‘made a most - mischievous. use: of: the quotations, ~ .and 

es that there were inaccuracies on every page....... We wish that 
inted out where Mr. Mackarness had so utilised the quotations 
ial documents in his pamphlet. In the absence of this it should 
tate ® matter for any surprise if public opinion in India declines to approve 
of the action of the Local Governments. It is, indeed, regrettable that Lord 
Morley should have once more fallen a victim to the false cry cf preserving 
official prestige in this country. With this fresh example before us it need 
scarcely be said that any one who criticises the Police with any degree of 
freedom runs no small risk, although opinion is practically unanimous as 
regards that department being one of the most unsatisfactory of all.” 


13. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who was on a trip to this country last year, 
is now laying his impressions before the English 
Commendation of Mr. public. Theimportant point on which he laid stress 
Ramsay Macdonald’s ap- was the necessity of developing good feeling between 
pone for greater sympathy Natives and Europeans in the country and of meting 
etween Officials and the . 7 
public in India. out impartial treatment to both. We do not know if 
Praja Bandhu (42), 1% was this suggestion which inspired the recent 
8rd July; Kdthidwdr circular for the guidance of officers issued by the 
a. Samdchdr (78), 6th July. Government of India to the Local Governments. 
A | Mr. Macdonald declared that the development of a 
: better feeling is necessary in India for strengthening the British Empire. 
This view is appropriate from many points of view. Looking to the numerous 
differences ot castes and creeds in India and the long existing want of sym- 
pathy between the public and the officials, there is great necessity of drawing 
these classes nearer by developing brotherly relations between all. It is 
pleasant to see that the Congress on the one hand and Government on the 
other hand are both trying to act up to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s suggestion. 
[The Kdadthidwar Samdchdr writes :—Mr. Macdonald’s views are commendable 
and furnish the best panacea for securing the contentment of the public. But 
we should like to ask how many Anglo-Indians are there who are prepared to 
act up to them. ‘There are many Europeans in India who consider it below 
ge enty even to talk to Indians, not to speak of becoming friends with 
them. 


14. ‘The last annual report on the British Administration of Egypt issued 
by His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General may be 
| vv + © read with profit by students of comparative politics 
report on the British d acnk taint t 
Administration of Egypt. ®24 economics as Egypt certainly presents some 
Indu of Bombay (12), important aspects in politics and economics which 
7th July. are worthy of consideration for purposes of ccm- 
parison with what is occurring in India. Egyptian 
politics, as is well known, have been in a disturbe! condition for some years 
WGS6....:... .. It may be that Lord Cromer has been the ‘ making of Egypt.’ 
In a way he has been the unmaking of it too. It is to his strenuous financial 
administration that the country owes a great deal of its prosperity.......... 
But, unfortunately for his reputation asa statesman he has in another way 
unmade Egypt—we mean ir a political sense. During the last few years of 
his pro-consulship the Liberalism which had stood him in good stead in his 
earlier pro-consulship somehow forsook him. Liberalism gave way to unmiti- 
gated autocracy of a conservative character which had the net result of 
unhinging the educated mind of Egypt which was once so greatly in sympathy 
with his beneficent aims at both political and economic amelioration. 
The pro-consul forgot the universality of the phenomenon that economic 
progress in a state must be accompanied by a simultaneous political 
progress demanding higher ideals which must be reasonably satisfied.......... 
The people demanded a larger share in the government of the country. It 
was no unnatural] demand.......... A far-sighted statesman would have 
ze endeavoured to meet in a sympathetic way the naturally higher aspirations 
laa which his own beneficent economic work had brought forth, and led them into 
—— chanel: of activities which might have eventually resulted ‘in the ome 
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happiness of the péople.:........ But the very first faint expression of the 
popular sentiment made the pro-consul very restive. He misr2ad the popular 
sentiments and feelings of the times and began to repress those nascent 
aspirations. It is here that he utterly failed in his statesmanship. Is it a 
wonder that the more his autocracy endeavoured_to chill those aspirations, aye, 
even to denounce them as something unreal and therefore to be brought under 
the strong arm of the law, the more was the popular mind inflamed? As a 
result, of course, there was more uneasiness which they officially dubbed as 
‘ unrest.’ Young Kgypt became hot.and warmly articulate—so articulate 
indeed as to compel the retirement of the unpopular pro-consul, unsung, un- 
wept, and unhonoured! We all know what a desperate effort it was for the 
Foreign Minister in the House of Commons to keep out a full-dress debate 
on Egypt.......... The bitter truth was recognised that once national aspira- 
tions were aroused it was a blunder of the first magnitude for any person 
purporting to call himself a statesman to repressthem. With that recognition 
came a change, tentative, of course, in the policy to be pursued in the 
administration of Egypt. With the change of the Consul General came 
a change in the policy. The student of comparative politics can read it 
between the lines in the concluding part of Sir Eldon Gorst’s last report. 
Profiting by the bitter lessons of Egyptian ‘unrest,’ Sir Eldon Gorst has 
wisely offered the olive branch not only to the Egyptian people but the 
Anglo-Egyptian bureaucracy. It is to be devoutly hoped that the statesman- 
like counsel tendered will have its beneficent effects on all concerned and that 
Egypt will soon have rest and _ quiet leading to peaceful moral and material 
progress.’ 


19. ‘Narayan Govind Chapekar, B.A., LL.B., in the course of a lengthy 
article in the Vividh Dnydn Vistdr on * The 
The functions of gov- functions of government and their connection with 
ernment and theit state expenditure’ writes:—A household isa king- 
connection with state qom in miniature, but while the manager of the 
expenditure. in Viejze former is required to regulate his expenses in pro- 
Vividh Dnydn Vistar geet - p pro 
(162), for May. portion to his income, that of the latter regulates 
his income by taxation in accordance with the 
expenses deemed necessary for the well-being of the people. Government is 
thus looked upon as an agency born for spending. It is primarily responsible 
for the protection of the life and property of its subjects, and for this purpose 
it has to maintain an army to guard the country against foreign invasion. 
It: was thought that with the progress of civilisation the need of maintaining 
an army would be lessened, but unfortunately there seems to be an increasing 
tendency on the part of Kuropean nations to vie with each other in military 
efficiency. Police and Judiciary are required to maintain internal peace, and a 
decrease in the expenditure in these heads is.a sure sign of a nation’s progress. 
It, therefore, follows that a nation that has to undergo expenditure in these 
matters out of all proportion to its populations must either have a corrupt 
administration or its laws must be looked upon as unjust by the people. 
Jails are intended to protect society from criminals and to improve them 
with a view to making them its useful members. But it is to be regretted that 
even in these days, the barbarous methods of settling them to break metal 
and. letting them on hire are allowed to prevail. There is, however, no doubt 
that these methods will go out of vogue in course of time. Sanitation and 
prevention of disease are also amongst the duties of a government. As 
poverty is a disease leading to vice, crime and physical degeneration, it is 
the duty of a government io root it out or to lessen it. While undertaking 
commercial ventures a government has to be careful to see that society 
would be benefited by these or else the capital expended on them would be 
lost to the State. Suppose the people of India do not require liquor, and yet 
government spend money in starting liquor distilleries. The venture would 
be a pecuniary failure, and if perchance the people begin to drink they will 
fall a prey to vice, and the productive capacity of the nation will be decreased. 
In short, a government must always be careful to devise measures to streng- 
¢hen the moral and mental capacity of its subjects. 
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senzie who is shortly. retiring was highly 
slogise at, the, sitting. of the . Bombay Legialasize 
-bnrea ' «Oonneil for the many estimable qualities which . 

eT whet pie es been; and. his constant endeavours to better, ihe 
mC, » condition of the rayats, His Excolleny Sir George 
wu oid Clarke speaking-in this connection declared that he 
oftcii never come across: intolerant bureaucrats 


epg 
hea 


ot much. about.them. We might assure His Excellency 
th the number of such officers is steadily decreasing, yet it cannot 

i the class is altogether extinct. The very constitution of the Indian 
Civil Bervice and the system of Indian administration are such that they 
cannot but produce thirst for power and authority in the bureaucracy. We 
thoroughly endorse the view. of His Excellency the Governor that Indians are 
ever ready to show their gratitude to those who try to secure their welfare, but 
the fact is that they get very few opportunities for doing so. 


17. Under the heading ‘ the stirring thoughts of a student,’ the Rastk 
Ranjint publishes a tirade against the present system 

A tirade against Wes- of education. The student says:—‘If instead of 
tern education and Gov- gnending thirteen years of my scholastic course in 


ernment service. ol; : $s 
Rasik Ranjini (102), the mill of English education, I had utilised them in 


SN Tone. other occupations, I would not have been to-day in a 


helpless position. I have been eating the food 
afforded by the mother-land. What have I doneforher? Iam only the cause 
of her sorrow. The education I have received. will enable me to become an 
official and'I shall have to harass my countrymen. What a faithless task it 
is! By this education neither egoistic nor altruistic ends are served. But 
if we have only to toil in slavery, we have to sell our soul for Rs. 30 or 35. 
Is our body worth only so much? What is more despicable than to sell this 
noble human body for mean and selfish ends? EHveryone knows that Govern- 
ment service is but the embodiment of beastliness. But still thera are some 
wretched persons who desire to enter it. ‘his base education teaches 
from our childhood upwards how to strangle our countrymen. The son has to 
execute a warrant on his father and —! his brother to death. What 
more debasing slavery can there bethan this? Should I strive for it from now ? 
Should I burnish my sword to cut the Pao of my brother? Should I gird 
up my loins to imprison my father? My fellow-countrymen are undergoing 
imprisonment for the sake of the motherland. Should I attempt to heap on 
their heads coals of fire? What motive can be more wicked than that ? 
Macaulay has said that only such education should be imparted to the Hindus 
as wou'd make them rot for many years in slavery. Knowing it full well, 
should we run after the education that would send our country to perdition ? 


18. It is clear that the Bombay Government are against granting any 
special concessions to the Muhammadans in public 

An appeal to Govern- service. The Muhammadans should make common 
ment toemploy members g¢guse with backward Hindu classes in this matter 
of the backward commu- 44 work with more energy and courage. 'I'his 


weed dara ait vse question should not be dealt with by any community 


Pragati (141), 6th July. Only from a selfish point of view. An attempt 
should be made only to bring all classes on a level 

with one another and then to give free scope to competition. Government 
even now make some concessions to the Muhammadans, but are unwilling to 
show any more favour to them. His Excellency mentioned that the Parsis, 
though small in number, have not complained like the Muhammadans about 
their treatment in public service. Governmént seem to believe that the 
Parsis.have entered into Government service solely by the merit of their 
qualifications. In the early days of British rule, the Parsis had monopolised 
certain departments and it was difficult for any non-Parsi to enter them. 
It has become quite difficult, almost impossible, for other communities to 
nego service. in departments’ monopolised by certain castes. What steps 


ing to show some. concessions to backward communities in 


pemmen going to take to remeve this unnatural difficulty? They 
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matters of, education. . But do not’ Government see that one of the 
methods of giving an impetus to the spread of education in-them is to give 

ypointments to.educated persons from among the backward communities ? 
It is quite right that Government look to efficiency.’ But they should not 
consider as to who is abstractly the most efficient but who is efficient enough 
to discharge the work satisfactorily. They should also relax the conditions 


with regard to the age of candidates from backward classes for Government 


service. The sooner Government come to know that appointments of men 
belonging to backward communities would be an antidote to political dis- 
content, the better will it be. At present Brahmins are struggling for power 
and the other communities being incapable do not care for political agitation. 
The advanced communities are vain of their cleverness and suppose that 
they would be able to cbstruct the administrative machinery of Government. 
The present Extremist movements are inspired with this hope. The British 
Government are afraid of Extremist leaders because their movements are 
supported by their own Indian officials. 1& would tend to lame the Extremist 
movement, if their supporters in the official ranks are replaced by men from 
the backward classes. We admit that the advanced communities have gained 
an importance even under an alien Government because they were the first 
to win in the intellectual race. But at the same time it is the right of the 
backward communities to wrest from them their present position. 


19. Lord Elgin had once in his regime made an unbecoming attempt 
‘aes to remind the Indians of the much vaunted power of 
India is not held by the the sword of the British Government, and had de- 
“— -.  Clared that the British rule stood and would stand 
aroda Gazette (6%), ister ge iS 4 
4th July. on the sword alone. This idea was ridiculous, and 
it was quite inappropriate for a man in his responsible 
position to give vent to it and to wound public sentiment. HKven a narrow- 
minded conservative Viceroy like Lord Curzon had to admit that the sole 
basis of the British rule is the confidence and good-will of the people of 
India. A close study of the Indian history will convince the most narrow- 
minded Englishman that the British rule was accepted by the Indians of 
their own free will and that if it has continued so long it is only because of 
their readiness to respect it. As Lord George Hamilton rightly said, the 
small European Military force in India will be powerless against the united 


strength of the natives. British rule in India solely rests on the free choice 
of the Indians and will always so remain. 


"20. The Chitramaya Jagat discusses the question as to whether 

- the whole of India at any time possessed a single 

Did India ever possess National flag of its own, and gives pictures, based 

a national flag ? on Sanskrit quotations, of the standards used by 
Chitramaya Jagat (114), different mythological'Aryan warriors of ancient India. 
for June. It observes:—At present, every country © except 
India possesses its own beloved flag. The national 

standard is the emblem of the well-being of a country. Its sacredness is so 
much impressed on the mind of every nationalist soldier that’ the brave 
warriors of a nation are always sacrificing their lives in its defence in battle. 


21. Our industries having gone abroad, the goddess of arts became 


widowed. Her four daughters, perseverance, cour- 
alitte encouraging age, patience and firmness died, as also the son 
Gujardti (33), 2rd July. Profit—the regenerator of the family. Unicn also 
fell at the hands of the Rajputs. Prosperity, like 
a faithful widow, became satv. What remains now worth seeing in you? 
You are pleased with glassware and give away your money for it. The local 
shoe-makers have been ruined by foreign-made boots, and so also the carpen- 
ters and goldsmiths. You have lost your textile industry, your agriculture 
and your commerce. Kven for thread, needie, ink and pen you are dependent 
upon foreign lands. Wine has entered the country and opium has done great 
mischief while soda-water bottles have ruined the country. Your sole depend- 
ence is on foreign lands, and if trade with them is stopped you would be in 
an awkward plight. You take education and seek for. service, looking : like 
sheep, but you have no head.and consequently do. not: know’ how: to: do 
con 418—6 | 
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driidges, who place their 
do ‘not ‘knowhow to” carry’on businéss.on their own 
ieartdoes nob ‘bleed for swadéshi industries. If’ you. learp 

suis bey Beg bryan Spat prosperity will soon return, 
es’ will be quenched.” There is a kind Government over 
nd the’ times’ are: good, but if you sleep on, there is no wonder that 
you havé to starve in spite of corn in the country. Thérefore, let the richer 
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@nd the wiser'men join together and send out artisans to bring back our lost 
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~ 22, Gommenting on Mr. D. E. Wacha’s letter in the Times of India 
oo ee on the growing expenditure of the Indian Government 
Curtailment of expendi- {he Surya Prakdsh writes :—“ It seems to us, there- 
Tare not possible in @ pro- fore that a wail like the one raised by Mr. Wacha 
ep escolar es while welcome by its enablin to feel vividly 
: Surya Prakdsh (46), iC y g us to {eel VIVIALY 
Qnd July, Eng. cols. a growing evil, is bound to be barren of permanent 
results. It may lezd to the appointment of Com- 

mittees of Inquiry or Royal Commissions and an over-strong Finance Minister 
may resolutely button up his pockets and insist upon the great spending 
departments of Government doing a bit of fasting, but no one can stay the 
hands of the clock permanently. It would be easy to check the growth of 
expenditure in a second class or a third class Native State. There the people 
live for the State (7.e., its autocratic head) and nobody is held to blame even 
if some of the most ordinary duties of Government are occasionally neglected. 
..eeeeees  This*is not possible where the conditions are reversed and the State 
lives for the people and the latter’s requirements increase year by year, and 


> 99 


where the motto of Government is ‘ever onwards ’. 


ia 


23. ‘It is desirable that the representatives of the peoplein the Council 
) should have the privilege of moving resolutions 
The Budget debate in about one item or another in the Budget twice 
oe De yea Legislative instead of once as at present. In short, the Budget 
2 must be fully discussed in the Provincial Council in 
ee eeeere (9, Se all its stages and only after it is finally passed that it 
should be sent on to the Supreme Government for 
sanction. Some of the non-official members as usual freely availed them- 
selves of the right of interpellating Government on important matters such 
as education, agriculture, cotton, &:. ‘he replies to some of them, however, 
were not quite what they ought to or might have been........... The speech 
made by His Excellency in winding up the debate was well worthy of him as 
well as the occasion.......... We are glad to note that he was pleased to 
give the assurance that * so far as the present Government is concerned 
an increase of production, due to better agriculture, will not be made 
the ground for enhanced assessment. ‘This assurance is, indeed, quite 
welcome and gatisfactory so far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. We say so advisedly, for the administration js not bound 
to observe it. In short, it is not as binding as a legislative enactment. 
As regards the views expressed by His Excellency regarding the debatable 
question of the character of the new tenure under the Land Revenue 
Code, we are afraid there will not be many who would subscribe to them.......... 
Proceeding further His ‘Excellency was pleased to remark that ‘it is in the 
direction of irrigation that we may look for the increased revenue which 
the growing needs of the Presidency demand.’ ‘This is practically a concession 
to: Indian public opinion and as such it is quite welcome, because as is 
well-known it has all along strenuously advocated the allotment of larger 
grants to irrigation projects in preference to new Railway lines.......... We 
fully appreciate Sir George Clarke's sympathetic reference to the fact of the 
Kathidwar Customs line acting as an impediment to trade and asa great 
inéonvenience ‘to railway passengers. ‘The situation at present is not what it 
was:when the Customs line was first established. But that it does hamper 
trade and case inconvenience to passengers it cannot be gainsaid. Then 
again the revenue brought in by the impost is not quite large, and looking to 
tia feolisig-ot diésatisfaction and discontent to which it has given rise one 
weuld be quite justified in saying that the game is hardly worth the candle.” 


." 


July, Eng. cols. 


aa es “The ‘most fos ortant part of thé debate in the Bombay Legislative 

| eb the speéch in Sov it was summed up 
. | y His xcellency the Governor. It was most 
iy Yorant ti satisfactory to hear on-his high authority that the 
Gujardt Mitra (34), 3rd reformed Council was answering all expectations, 
July, Eng. cols. that the members were animated by an admirable 
: i feeling of co-operation, and that a bright future 

was in store for it. We for our part have entertained from the first a strong 
belief that the copartnership of the people with the Government in the 
administration of the country was likely to afford the happiest results.......... 
His Excellency was glad to note.that the Honourable Mr. Joshi had said at the 
Satara District Conference that he fully realised how accessible the Government 
of Bombay was to all reasonable representations, and how ready it was to move, 
when it was convinced that such representations were for the good of the 
people of the Presidency. ‘Things were not exactly so before. If they have 
suffered a happy change, it is because the voice of the people has been 
rendered more potent and effective under the Morley-Minto reforms. Sir 
George Clarke cited as another instance the opinion of the Honourable 
Mr. Natu that he was now convinced that the land assessment generally was 
1000 GHG (TAI 6.65555. The instances given by His Excellency show the 
general effect which the new spirit is likely to exercise upon non-official 
members. ‘They demonstrate the value of admitting the people to a subs- 
tantial interest in the administration. The one great lesson which should be 
brougnt home to the mind of the people is that the interest of the Government 
and the people is always identical, and that the good of the commonwealth 
is the one and only object of solicitude to all alike. It is as much the duty of 
the bureaucracy as itis of Indian publicists, so to conduct themselves as 
to bring about the result.”” [The Gwardt Mitra writes:—“*It may be that 
the conclusions arrived at by the Honourable Mr. Natu and endorsed by 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke may not hold good with regard to all districts. 
But taking them generally there was scarcely room for any vital disagreement 
with regard to the policy of the Government of Bombay having undergone a 


radical change within recent years and having evolved a rational and pro- 


gressive land-legislation that must in course of time go to build up a con- 
tented peasantry.’’| 


29. ‘In his speech on the Budget debate the Honourable Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie made a srievance of the fact that while 

Pheniz (18), 6th July. almost every speaker on the Budget had very 
liberally suggested means for the expansion of 

expenditure, none of them had tackled the difficult question as to whence 
money should be forthcoming to mset the additional expenses involved in 


the carrying out of the large orders........+. If, however, the position of the 


non-official members is considered for a moment, there will be found much 
less reason to blame them. As none of them is coinected with the actual 
administration of the country, if would be impossible and somewhat presump- 
tuous on their part to lay down definite lines on which retrenchment or 
increase of revenue should be effected. Their most solemn duty in the 
Council is to urge upon the notice of Government the urgent needs and 
grievances of the people. Suggestions as to the means for effecting economy 
and adding to state coffers must naturally and necessarily come from those 
heads of departments who being thoroughly conversant with administrative 
details are the best judges of the situation and can suggest means with 
weight and authority, and who are so handsomely paid by the state for work 
of such.important nature. It would be only in the matter of details that the 

non-official members would be able to throw light on the question as to 
whether any objection exists to a particular course of action and to suggest 

a less objectionable course instead: Thus though the grievance of Sir John 
Muir Mackenzie looks quite plausible at first sight, it can | hardly hold. water 
on careful consideration.” : 
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Bie ) In. the- course, petesnen sew, on the Budget debate, at the Poona. 
' : bay , Taaniaive Council, the 
§ (OY? jo usar disa: es of the policy of presenting the 
Budget, for. final phi al after the lapse of fully four 
months.of the yearjto which it relates. It appre- 
+... eiates the efforts made by the local authorities in 
this: Sicaion, but. wants to know why the. Budget cannot be passed in 
— every year... It further questions the propriety of bringing the 
dget before the Council for formal sanction when the Honourable members 
are in fact powerless to suggest any amendments. Consequently it opines 
that much useful purpose would be served if the Budget be discussed in 
all its stages by the Council before it is submitted to the Government of 
India. Such a course, it remarks, would afford the members sufficient oppor- 
tunities to propose amendments to the Budget and thus to bring tbeir influence 
to bear upon the financial policy of Government. [The Gujardti Panch 
expresses its satisfaction with the Budget, regrets the attitude taken up by the 
Honourable Moulvie Rafiuddin in regard to the question of Muhammadans 
in the public service and appreciates the soundness of His Excellency the 
Governor's reply to him. The Kdthidwdr Times pleads for the removal of the 
vexatious Viramgaum Customs naka.| 


27. Commenting on the discussion at the recent meeting of the 
Legislative Council on the subject of the Land 
Revenue policy of Government a correspondent, 
writing to the Bombay Samdchdr, expresses his 
dissatisfaction at the tenor of the remarks made 
by the Honourable Sardar Natu and questions the 
propriety of his appreciation of that policy. In reference to the Bombay 
| Samdchdr’s wish to see His Excellency’s declaration that the improve- 
ments effected by the holder will not be subjected to enhanced assessment,. 
incorporated into-the Land Revenue Code, the writer observes that the 
existing law is explicit on the subject, but the authorities have been too 
conservative to let go any opportunity fo: securing an increased income to 
Government coffers. In this connection he cites an old instance how the 
assessment on the lands reclaimed by Sardar Davar of Surat had gone 
on increasing, in spite of protestations and litigation, till it reached an amount 
about four times the original. The writer regrets that the Honourable Sardar 
Kaikhusru Edalji Modi should have refrained from placing so concrete an 
example before Government, but, he remarks, the Honourable gentleman 
must perhaps have thought that the expressions of views running counter 
to the intentions of Government would smack of disloyalty. Adverting to the 
Honourable Sardar Natu’s appreciation of the Land Revenue policy, the writer 
expresses his surprise that despite the wide divergences discernible in the 
tenures obtaining in the different districts of the Presidency, the Honourable 
Member should have been led to make his remarks. The writer, after an 
incidental reference to the disadvantages of restricted tenures, concludes with 
a hope that though at present the Land Revenue policy of Government. 
is looked upon as just and beneficent by the Council, a day would come when 
Government would be more sympathetic and alive to the miseries of the 


ryot. 


28. “Sind has for many years in the past complained—and not without 
reason—of comparative neglect at the hands of the 
Satisfaction at the allot- Bombay Government. Being practically detached 
ments for Sind in the by nature from the ‘ Presidency proper,’ its financial 
Budget. and other needs and reforms have seldom met with 
J? heniz (18), 2nd July. adequate recognition at the hands of the Bombay 
authorities in charge of finance in spite of the fact 

that Sind makes very substantial contribution to the revenues of the Pre- 
sidency........... The first year of the new Councils Reforms: has, however,. 
not only doubled our representation on the Council but has also sy nchroniéed 


. Bombay Samachar (69), 
Sth July. 


Bid 


with greater justice—bordering upon generesity-being done to :Sind. From 
the Revised ‘Statement of the Budget it is clear:that the claims of Sind - have 
received due recogniticn in the grants for major works. As regards educa- 
tional and other’ Departments, too,- Government have supplied our needs 
unstintedly. The ‘Member for Sind’, therefere, did well to thank Govern- 
mént for the sympathetic recognition of the claims of Sind in his speech on 
the Budget. The increase. made.in the salary of underpaid teachers and in 
the inspectorial staff will.no doubt contribute to the. progress of education in 
the province........+. Much, however, still remains to be done in the domain 
of education and in other directions, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 
urgent needs of.the Province enumerated by the Honourable Mr. Harchand- 
rai will be favourably considered by Government at the time of framing the 
next Budget. ‘The promotion of primary education, the establishment of a 
High School in each district, more particularly at Larkana, the establishment 
of a District Court at Larkana and a Subordinate Civil Court at Mirpur 
Khas—these constitute a few of our urgent needs for which we hope we will 
not have to wait long.......... Lhe projected new Rohri Canal has created 
misgivings in the minds of many, and we are glad to have the assurance of 
His Excellency the Governor that Government are alive to the necessity of 
moving cautiously in this Herculean undertaking ard that there is no conflict 
of opinion amongst experts as to the direction it shculd take and as to the 
agricultural prosperity likely to accrue therefrom to the Province.” 


29. ‘‘ We were asked to expect a very short List under the shadow of 
: the great loss which still impended over us on the 
Comments on the Birth- 94th June last. But to our surprise it was a for- 
ny wove yay a 177) midable list and it was calculated to create very 
Gth Sle ’ mixed feelings even in the breasts of those who 
had no expectations for themselves or their kinsmen 
cr friends. ‘There were no pleasant surprises because we all in Bombay 
anticipated the Baronetcy for a prominent Bombay citizen and the Knight- 
hvod for the worthy citizen of Ahmedabad who by his’ services as well as by 
his munificence had created for himself an unassailable claim to the honour. 
But there were unpleasant surprises for no one had expected to see Lord 
Morley confound his admirers and friends here and elsewhere by such public 
recognition as he has bestowed on the one member of Parliament who has 
made it his business to denounce and vituperate the Indian subjects of the 
King-Emperor in season and out of season when they had the effrontery (as he 
believed of course) to make claims which Lords Morley and Minto have not 
thought it fit to refuse. ‘These are the salient features of the Honours List 
to us in Bombay and we must confess that the unpleasant part has impressed 
public opinion more than the pleasant part. As usual, the officials and 
particularly Lord Morley’s sun-dried bureaucrats have the lion’s share of the 
List. Of course, they have all worked hard and deserve well of the State. 
But so did their predecessors—who not so long ago worked: equally hard, 
but were decorated much less. It is the fashion now-a-days to shower 
decorations very plentifully, but we doubt if it is a change for the better......... 
The first birthday of the sovereign after his accession ought no doubt to be 
regarded as an exceptional occasion. But we fail to see that any such 
conception has guided the advisers of His Imperial Majesty on the present 
occasion. ‘The List of Honours is as humdrum and heterogeneous as 
usual.’ [Referring again to the decoration.of Mr. Rees the paper adds :— 
“We regret Lord Morley’s blunder, for this is a time when even Lord Morley 
himself cannot afford to take the risk of undoing the smallest part of the good 
which he has so greatly striven to accomplish for India.”’| 


30. The following observations occur in the manifesto issued by the 
teachers of the Samarth Vidyalaya :—‘ The resolution 

A manifesto by the jggsued by Government is quite unjust. Government 
teachers of ie defunct | ‘may issue any orders they please on the strength of 
sen” shat yh July... their power. As the subject population is helpless 
oe they, have to submit to them.as a duty. It.is 
possible only for bureaucrats to make against us defamatory.charges without 
any.evidence. Really speaking, we were-not bound to-obey this high-handed 
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policoysof*the Samarth Vidydlaya‘has-been ‘from the ‘begin- 
thé limite*ofthe law and accordingly we have closed 
the ‘school “We were afraid that Government’ would ‘take some such step, 
but*we had continued to carry on our work thinking that they had not be- 


come so silly as to suppress a private institution engaged in the holy 


mission of diffusing education. We hoped to tutn out citizens able 
to perform national work as in America. As we were not allowed 
sufficient time, we could not produce. mature fruits of our new educational 
éxperiment. Parents who had entrusted their sons to our. care in spite 
of adverse circumstances should not abandon the accepted task and neglect 
the moral, religious and physical. education of their boys. They should 
impart education to them through the medium of their mother-tongue and 
keep them unmarried till their course is completed. No one need be des- 
pondent because the tender plant of national education has been uprooted 
all of a sudden. It only proves that we have to work with more zeal, to 
accomplish our object. National education is the basis of national progress. 
The future of a nation rests entirely in the hands of its posterity. Would 
it become us to give up our efforts because a surprise attack has been made 
on National education ? We have devoted ourselves to the work of education. 
We shall consider what sort of education is possible again and do gladly 
the work assigned to us by society. [P. A. Bhat (Thana), G. B. Lele 
(Bhiwandi, Thana), R. G. Rajopadhye (Bombay) and B.R. Patwardhan 
(Kopergaon, Ahmednagar) write letters to Mr. Oka, manager of the Samarth 
Vidyalaya, appreciative of the work done therein and express regret at the 
closure of the school.| 


*31. “The Samarth Vidyalaya of Talegaon near Poona has been 
Comments on the clos. declared to be an unlawful association and has been 
ing of the Samarth Vidyd- Consequently stopped. It was one of those educa- 


laya. tional institutions which arose like mushrooms in all 

Gujardti (33), 10th parts of the country during the frantic agitation 
July, Eng. cols. over the famous ‘four resolutions,’ the last of 
which - related to what was called National HEducation.......... What is 


called National Education in Bengal is under the supervision of men like 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh and Mr. Gurudas Banerji and is said to be making 
satisfactory progress. But Other institutions started under the impulse of the 
moment have either died a natural death due to anemia or have been 
closed at the desire of Government. Many of these schools had, from the 
first, unsavoury associations about them and were under the suspicion of the 
authorities. Some were sickly infants doomed by their very constitution to 
an early death, anc. Government interference must have come as a relief to 
these. Very few survived and the Samarth Vidyalaya of Talegaon was one 
of them. Though the reasons which led Government to declare it an unlaw- 
ful association have not been made public and therefore we cannot give any 
opinion about that step, there are people who think that all was not well with 
that institution. The chief originator and one of the later managers were sent 
to jail for sedition, and this fact alone must have considerably weighed with 
the authorities. The mere adoption of standards different from those in use 
in Government. schools, of different text-books and different methods of in- 
struction would not have brought the wrath of the authorities on the head 
of the school. Weare notin a good position to say how far the allegations 
made against it are true. The managers, we are told, had approached His 
Excellency the Governor and explained to him their aims and methods. If the 
bolt from the blue came after all this, at least some persons will presume that 
Government must have had strong grounds for the drastic step deliberately 
taken by them. Not that Government do not sometimes take hasty and 
ill-advised steps. The boys of the Samarth Vidydlaya had long ago been 
shut out from Government and aided schools and that should have sufficed 
in the usual course. But the present drastic measures must bave been based 
upon strong grounds. It would, therefore, be better if in justice to themselves, 
the institution and its pupils and their parents, the whole evidence in the 
possession of Governmént were published ‘so that the public might know how 
ar the serious allegations made ‘against the school are true and how far the 


on 


explanation offered on its behalf is satisfactory. It is a ‘matter of tegret in 
view of what has happened that so much time, energy and money should 
have been wasted over the institution. -And further, what is to become of the 
hundred and twenty-five boys who were studying there ? ” 


32. “It is not difficult to diagnose the real cause of the antipathy 
of the Anglo-Indian mercantile community and 
of the Anglo-Indian press whose mouth-piece 
it is to Mr. Clark’s appointment to the Viceregal 


Comments on the™ re- 
ported appointment of 


Mr. Clark to the Com- Council. It is based mainly on the fear that 
merce and Industry seat Mr. Clark, an outsider, and moreover a choice 
on the Viceregal Council. of the Liberal Ministry, will bring to bear an 

Indu of Bombay (12), independent mind on Indian commercial and 
4th July. industrial problems and may not readily ac- 


quiesce in the extravagant railway and such other 
policies, with which the Anglo-Indian mercantile interests are vitally bound 
up. These planters and traders fear that Mr. Clark may perceive the selfish 
and ruinous character of the hitherto followed railway policy, which sacrifices 
the future of Indian industrial development at the altar of the greed of a 
few Anglo-[ndian merchants who have no permanent interest in the land. 
They fear that Mr. Clark may call for a halt in this ruinous expenditure and 
may divert the enormous funds into more permanent and profitable channels 
like education, sanitation, agriculture and so on, which are being starved 
for want of funds to improve them. Mr. Clark may or may not ultimately be 
appointed, but the vacant post requires urgently ahove all a man of indepen- 
dence and strength of will, who will not say ditto to the selfish demands of 
the Anglo-Indian mercantile and planting community and who will pursue a 
bold and truly national policy which will aim wholly and solely at India’s 
rapid commercial and industrial development.”’ 


33. ‘ We learn from the Praja Bandhu of Ahmedabad that a Sardar of 
Gujarat has been appointed ‘clerk to the joint 
Reported appointment Second Class Subordinate Judge.’......... Can it 


of a Gujarat Sardar as 

clerk to a Sub-Judge. 
Surya Prakash 

2nd July, Eng. cols. 


really be that Government have been caught napping 
and led into nominating as Sardar one ir the lower 
srades of their service? We believe there is some 
property qualification for the bestowal of Sardarship 
and if this assumption be true, it is inexplicable how a man with the neces- 
sary qualification should be found occupying such a _ subordinate post. 
The matter is well worth inquiry, for Government, we presume, do not wish 
to have the honours and the status they bestow lowered in estimation of 
the public.” 


(46), 


04. ‘ Very frequently we read in the papers that the Subordinate Judge of 
such and such a place has been called to Head Quarters 
There is not work or to an adjacent town to help a learned colleague. 


enough for the Subordi- Sych an announcement does not generally attract 


ro at in the much attention, but to us it is deeply significant. In 
Surya Prakash (A6), the first place it is a candid admission that the 


particular Subordinate Judge who goes to help is not 
over-burdened with work and that but for the needs of 
his colleague he would suck his thumbs in idleness. From this it further 
follows that the public purse may well be relieved of some portion of the 
expenditure incurred on account of this particular Judicial {unctionary. and 
his establishment. In some cases like Olpad in Surat and Dholka in Ahmeda- 
bad, the Subordinate Judges are practically without work for the greater part 


2nd July, Eng. cols. 


of the year. Is there any reason or justification for the existence of these 
sinecures ? ”’ 
85. ‘Government and its officials grow very indignant when speaking 


of the heartless usury of Sawkars.......... The culti- 
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Suggestion for a re- 
duction of the rate of 
interest on takdvi ad- 
vances. 


— Sind Journal (24), 30th 


June. 


vator is no doubt everywhere deserving of deep 
sympathy....... ... This, however, is only one side of 
the shield. The purpose of this article is not to 
present the other side, for the bania is well able to 
take care of himself, but to urge upon Government 
the justice of reducing the rate of interest it charges 


98 jt gmakes to. the landholders, : Until Goverament. has. done, 
) 40> expat . an. amelioration. of the; agrarian situation, 
. by! tht... to 5. private creditors. because .they,, charge -a 
: te of interest. ae C) ‘Government. charges. 6f per. cent. on its takavi 
1§ ances, ‘That is more than. the rate at which many private individuals 

‘80 can privately ; raise a loan, and much more than the rate 
me oman, Sand oP pays to its depositors. or security-holders. Yes, the 
iy of Government is unlimited while that of the cultivator is almost nul. 
But let it not be forgotten that the Government demand of revenue or takavi 
loans is the first charge on the cultivator’s land and belongings, and Govern- 
ment has not to go to court in order to prove its claim or to recover 
its dues, so that its money is as safe as if it were in a Savings Bank; only, 
of course, there is a little bother and delay in reccvery and a little correspon- 
dence when the landholder asks for a respite. Cannot Government take this 
trouble for the sake of the Zamindar who brings so very much to the coffers 
of the State ?......... Our idea is that considering the respective positions of 
Government-and of the bania as creditors to the cultivating class, the former 
should not charge more than one-third of what is considered the proper rate 
for the latter. As a matter of fact many cultivators prefer to pay 11 per cent. 
or more to the bania whom they can put off indefinitely and even cheat of 
his due rather than borrow from Government with its somewhat rigid 
systemn of collection. If, therefore, Government desires that the evil of 
agricultural indebtedness ‘should be at a minimum, if should be prepared, 
we will not say to make a sacrifice, but to charge a less heavy and more 
reasonable rate of interest.” 


*36. ‘‘ The Government of Bombay, like most other men, are sometimes 
| better than their creed on the subject of public 
Appreciation of the consent in the location of liquor-shops, as_ the 
Government of Bombay’s Press Note issued last week shows. The Govern- 
ied v— ue Abkarl ment of Bengal, we are glad to note, have not 
1 Sal pee crags Re. . cousidered. it their duty to determine, without 
former (9), 10th July. reference to the opinion of those most concerned, 
questions relating to liquor-shops. It was announced 
last week that the Khonds, an aboriginal tribe in Bengal, having requested 
the local authorities not to grant licenses to liquor-shops, the Lieutenant- 
, Governor accordingly decided to close all outstalls fcr selling country liquor 
? in the Khond Mahals in Orissa of which 25 were originally licensed for the 
current year. This is nothing surprising, as His Honour Sir Edward Baker, 
when Finance Member of the Government of India, did much to counteract 
the idea that the Abkari Department was primarily 1 revenue-earning depart- 
ment. Itis in reference to questions of this kind that one feels it necessary 
to be cautious in supporting a policy of wholesale decentralisation in the 
administration of this country. Provincial Governments have not infrequently 
proved much more self-opinionated and much less tolerant of the influence 
even of reasonable public opinion than the Government of India.” 


87. The controversy over the Collector of Bombay’s contention that 

he enjoyed discretionary powers in the matter of 

Sdnj Vartamdn (44), Consulting the Local Option Committees in regard 
7th July; Jcém-e-Jamshed to the location of a liquor-shop when the license was 
(37), (2) July; *Mahrdtta proposed to be transferred from one locality to 
(16), 10th July; *Kesari another has been happily set at rest by the issue 
(128), 12th July. | of the Press Note which lays down that, as a rule, 
the Collector should consult the Committees on 

all a occasions also. ‘The order is just and in due conformity with 


view which Maat to subvert all the ay gee aa fe of the Abkivi tt 
(Lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed welcomes the Press Note and trusts. that it would be the 
means of removing. a great misunderstanding. The Mahratta writes :— 

‘ * Apart | from: the question of the practical value of these merely savisory 

= Gommittees, we might say that the present Press Note is a step in the 
right. direction and adds to the influence and respectability of: the Com- 


mittees.” ~The Kesari also approves of the action. of Government.] 
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38, “We congratulate the Bombay Government ‘on their Resolution 
Bite directing the Collector of Bombay to consult as a 
age of Bombay (12), ‘rule the Local Advisory: Committees in regard to 
Sth July; *Rdst Goftdr iin, tdeddl t 1; h wh he 58 f 
(43), 10th July, Eng. cols: © i0cation OF iiquor-shops whenever the transfer 
of a license.is underconsideration. The pettifog- 
ging interpretation put upon the existing orders of the Government by 
‘Mr. Hatch is thus promptly repudiated and a.source of undesirable friction 
between the Executive Officer and representatives of the rate-payers of the 
city removed. Mr. Hatch’s attitude in connection wlth the Alexandra Hotel 
was so obviously supercilious and high-handed that the representative citizens 
who in every way,in intelligence, in patriotism, in their sense of responsi- 
bility—excepting perhaps in so far as they were not clothed with the ‘ brief ’ 
executive authority that an ‘ official’ commands—were his peers, could not 
be expected to sit silent under the humiliating treatment.” [The Rdst Goftdar 
writes :—‘ The best acknowledgments of the public are due to His Excellency 
the Governor for the promptitude with which he has handled this matter, and 
the laudable regard he has shown to popular sentiment which leans more 
than ever on the side of encouraging temperance in the masses.’ | 


*39. ‘So, for the present at least, the Khonds in Bengal seem to have 
fomeanmmdation ot the attained a success in their struggle against the vice 
Abkéri policy of the of drink. As we were told by Rev. O. J. Millman in 
Bengal Government in the Statesman a few months ago, perceiving the 
connection with the the havoc wrought by this ‘new dire plague’ of 
Khond tribe. drink in their society, the Khonds r2solved in 1208 
Mahratta (15), 10th to abstain from liquor and kept their word. ‘he 
July; Kesari (128), 1°th yegult was that the liquor-shops in the Khond Mahals 
J uly. dwindled down from twenty-seven to only three, and 
it was found difficult to find contractors for even these three shops! But the 
attention of the alert Abkari authorities soon turnei to this state of things— 
abstinence from drink—and investigations were made as to whether the 
movement was a genuine one or was a creation of the so-called ‘ agitator.’ 
The investigations having been completed, the Sub-Divisional Officer 
submitted his report to the Government in which he said: ‘The Khonds 
have a sincere desire to give up the drink. Their reguest is quite spon- 
taneous; and it is our duty to give them all help and encouragement. 
They want our moral support.’ When the Khonds learnt that the Govern- 
ment was making investigations, they again took oaths to abstain from drink. 
The number of crimes decreased and improvement in their mode of living 
was noticed. When the time for revising the licenses for th» Khond 
Mahals came, the Khonds requested the authorities not to allow liquor-shops 
to be opened in their midst and thus save them from ruin. But their entrea- 
ties proved to be of no avail, and the old twenty-seven liquor-shops were again 
re-instated in their midst, as before, to lure them to fall victims to this ‘new 
dire plague’! ‘The result was, as stated by Rev. Millman, an increase of crimes 
and of indebtedness among the Khonds. On this the Statesman _ wrote 
that Government were not true to their policy of preventing the spread 
of the drink-curse, and failed to carry out their promises out of financial 
considerations. But now the official conscience seems to have awakened, at 
last, to the demands of the Khonds. Attention of the Bengal Government 
was drawn in the last winter session of the Legislative Council to the excise 
administration in the Khond Mahals. A few days ago a question was asked 
about the matter by Sir H. Roberts in the House of Commons. Since then it 
has been stated officially that there is at present a bond fide desire existing 
among the Khonds that liquor-shops should not be licensed in the district. 
Government have now decided to try the experiment of closing all the out- 
stills for the sale of country-liquor, of which twenty-five were originally. 
licensed for the current year. ‘T'he village headmen have promised .to 
endeavour to stop illicit distillation. ‘The action of the Bengal Government 
in acceding to the request of the Khonds in a matter like the prevention of 
the spread of the drink curse will assuredly-enlist the confidence of : the 
people on their side; and itis an example worthy of: amalstion: by ‘obber 
provinces also.” ‘The Kesart writes in a similar strainsjoc cogs Dsiles vioaty 
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p Assbciation, read at its tecent 
ad ore: ea ee will’ afford much food for thought 
siiiceo to:those who want to:work for. the catise of temper- 
OF tne -‘aneerand bring home to them the difficulties that lie 
ret 2793 uae in their path. An impression prevails that the 
b ina "Prakds ‘®™mperance movement is used merely as a cloak 
to carry on political agitation, but the active sym- 
ARE (pathy enlisted in the cause of gentlemen of the type 
of the Rev: Mr. Macnicol and the Rev Mr. Robertson is a sufficient guarantee 
of the purity of its motives. It is, however, necessary for the temperance 
workers to be on their guard against interested persons poisoning the ears of 
officials against them. Government have recognised the necessity of checking 
the spread of the evil of drink, but there is a conflict of opinion as to the 
means of accomplishing the end. It appears from the report that the Collector 
of Poona omitted to consult the Local Committee before opening new liquor- 
shops and putting up liquor-shops to auction. We hope there will be no 
repetition of such a remissness on the part of officials. It has been recognised 
by Government that when the auction sale takes place fora very high figure 
the farmer has to resort to dishonest practices and that is why the temperance 
reformers want to discourage that method, butit is to be regretted that officials 
forget their duty to the people. The vice of drink is an extraneous growth 
in India and will therefore be easily eradicated by the joint efforts of 
Government and the public. Government are ready to sacrifice their income 
derived from the exportation of opium to China and we, therefore, fail to 
understand why they do not whole-heartedly co-operate with the people 
in the cause of temperance. We feel sure that much of the discontent in 
this country will disappear if Government co-operate with the people in 
extirpating the vice of drink from our midst. [The Indu Prakdsh writes in a 
similar strain.| : 


fie fh eo 109 ob 
Comments: | 


41. “In deciding to send Savarkar to India for trial, Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge made a few comments on the Criminal Law 
_ Savarkar’s appeal claim- Amendment Act, under which special tribunals are 
.y to be triedin England. (onstituted. He declared that by this Act some of 
ndian Spectator (10), Cage Fe antl donbtedl 
9th July. e rights of a subject are undoubtedly suspended, 
and ‘its existence certainly pointed to a state of 
things which was notnormal.’ If tried in England. Savarkar would have had 
the benefit of two rights allowed to accused persons in that country—the right 
to be tried by a jury and the right to give evidence on his own behalf. His 
Lordship, therefore, thought that it might be somewhat hard to deprive him 
of the benefit of these rights, but the Fugitive Offenders’ Act asked the Court 
to consider whether it would be ‘ unjust and oppressive’ to send the accused 
person to India.. The Court could not take the responsibility of saying that a 
law passed by the Government of India, though somewhat of an abnormal nature, 
was unjust and oppressive, or that a ‘trial by a special tribunal of High Court 
Judges, instead of one by a jury, was unjust and oppressive. Savarkar was 
accordingly delivered up, and he is already on his way to India.” 


*42. ‘Tt will be remembered that some weeks ago we drew the attention 
Appre ciati on of Gov- of the Government to a report, which: we reproduced 
ernment’s: action in in our columns from the daily papers, of a Coroner’s 
ordering an inquiry into inquest held o1 the body of amason working in the 
the death by tetanus of a new Docks, whose death as found by the jury was 
dock labourer (Bombay). —§‘ due to tetanus following a wound unintentionally 
hgh (41), 10th July, jnflicted by Moore (Port 'l'rust Supervisor) whose act 
Eng, cols. did not amount to an offence punishable under 
the Penal Code.’ We stated that the perusal of the report suggested a mis- 
carriage of justice, and hoped that the Government would have the matter 
investigated. Weare glad to be able to state that Government recognised 
the justice of our remarks, and having been satisfied that this was a case for 
investigation, ordered an inquiry to he made into it. The inquiry revealed 
the fact that-the Coroner’s: verdict was inadequate; and that Mr. Moore was 
sible for.an indiscretion which called for punishment. He was accor- 
dingly called upon before the Presidency Magistrate to answer a charge of 
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committing a rash and negligent act on which he was convicted and fined, 


addition to his having had to pay substantial compensation to the Peeper 
mason’s relatives. The Government’s action in this matter, in the interests 


of justice and fair-play, is highly to be commended and deserves acknowledg- 
ment,” aid 


Pe 


43. “Wearesorry no efforts are being made to remove the houses of ill fame 
_ which abound in Girgaon'in the midst of gentlemen's 
Houses of ill-fame in quarters. We know of several chawls on Girgaon 


crowded and respectable 340k Road and in Kandewadi Lane where gentlemen 
localities in Bombay. 


Arya Prakdsh (29), 3rd have to stay with their families side by side with 


July, Eng. cols. prostitutes. Complaints have often been made to 
landlords of this nuisance, but the greedy ears of the 
landlords are deaf to them.......... If the residents of the locality give up 


lethargy and hold a mass meeting and submit a representation of their 
grievances to Government and the Police Commissioner, we are sure 
arrangements would be made to remove these unfortunates elsewhere.”’ 


44, Commenting on the quarterly list of books published in the Presi- 
dency the Indian Spectator writes :—‘"‘ Mr. Dikshit’s 


. 
Comments on an obscene Ayurvedic books must have cost a good deal of 


book published in the 


Bombay Presidency labour, and apparently he expects a considerable 
Indian Spectator (10), “demand for them. One of his books is made attrac- 
9th July. tive to acertain class of readers under the name 


‘Science of Health or the Sports of Cupid.’ If one 
wishes to know whether the Hindus are a progressive or a decadent race, it is 
not necessary to consult the census reports. More instructive and more 
worthy of pondering is the fact that for many the blessings of health are 
synonymous with the sports of Cupid.” 


45. Commenting on the decision of the Sessions Courtin the Walkeshwar 
murder case, the Bembay Samdchdr heaves a sigh of 

A compliment to the relief that the perpetrators of the diabolical murder 
Bombay Police in have beensuccessfully traced and condignly punished. 


connection with the 3 ; : 
ng wk inn mec pm It congratulates the Bombay Police and especially 


Superintendent Williamson for his patience, per- 
case. 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), Severance and tactful investigation which at one 
8th July. time threatened to be abortive. Considering the 


harrowing circumstances, the paper goes on to 
remark, the first two accused deserved the extreme penalty of the law, but 
an undue clemency shown by the jury towards them has prevented the ends 
of justice beiug fully met. 


*46. Commenting on the salvage of the J'rieste the Pdrst writes :— 
“The thirty-six hours which the unlucky liner spent 

Inadequate provision of just outside the harbour before she could be taken in 
salving machinery and hand and brought into shelter revealed a curious 


paleo in the Bombay efect in the equipment of the Bombay Port Trust. 
5 (41), 10th July Sailing ships have so entirely disappeared from our 
Eng. cols. _ ’ waters, and the steamers are handled with such 


unvarying skill, that at critical moment the Port 
Trust were found with neither a tug, a lifeboat, a rocket apparatus, or even a 
towing hawser. ‘lhe dragging of her anchor at any time during those thirty- 
six hours would have meant the total wreck of the T’rzeste and almost certainly 
a large loss of life.” 


47. The Sdnj Vartamdn makes an appeal tc the general public to 
contribute to the fund started for the purpose of 

Sdnj Vartamdn (44), helping the widow of the 2nd Engineer of the ‘ Lowther 
5th July. Range’, who bravely met his death while doing 
his duty in salving the Austrian Llyod 8. 8. Trieste, 

and while commenting on the mishap, deplores that the Port Trust of a big 
port like Bombay should not possess sufficient apparatus to tow:down a 


disabled ship into port. It considers it to be highly discreditable to: the 


port of Bombay, and appeals to the Trustees to take immediate steps-in 


‘paper also Pointe out the Yecessity of every steatm-ship 
ith ‘wireless telegruphy and requests Government to open 
graph stations at every oF on the Indian Coast. 


’ 


Ty On ae 
48. ‘The Belgawm Samdchdr complains that much inconvenience is 
caused to the inhabitants of Belgaum owing to 

_ Suggestion for ome the local telegraph office being situated at a consi- 
‘& branch ary “nag “© derable distance outside the city. 1t further com- 
| Seti Sa my chdr Plains that the soldiers working in the telegraph office 
(110), 4th July. commit many errors in despatching telegrams, and 
suggests that Government may be pleased to take 

‘the matter into consideration and remove the people's grievance by opening a 
-branch telegraph office in connection with the Khade Bazar Post Office in the 


city. 


49. A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak complains that a bridge 

on a river near Kumbharli Shirgav in the Chiplum 
Complaint that @ Taluka of the Ratnagiri District which had been 
bridge | near oa oe destroyed four or five years ago has not yet been 
Seuivated, thoach acc. reconstructed and people are put to much incon- 
troyed years Baal. venience in consequence. He further alleges that 
Satya Shodhak (147), though the Chiplun Municipality had written to the 
3rd July. Public Works Department no notice was taken of 
the matter and requests that the Department may 


take early steps to remove the cause of the complaint. 


90. ‘There are in all 23 appointments of Deputy Collectors in Sind; 

of these 5 are held by Christians, 4 by Muham- 

Alleged undue predomi- madans and the rest by Hindus. ‘There are four 
nance of Hindus in the other higher appointments connected with the 
sae Department 12 Revenue Department—the posts of Assistant Colo- 
nisation Officer and Deputy Managers, EKncumbered 
Papert iach iad Kstates, which are all held by Hindus. There are 
73 posts of Mukhtiarkars in the Province ; of these 11 
‘are Muhammadans, 2 are Parsis, and 60 Hindus. There are 92 appointments 
of Head Munshis ; of these 10 are Musaimans and 82 Hindus. So far con- 
cerning the higher appointments ; but the lower we go, the greater becomes 
Our despair to see how each office is overcrowded with Hindus. We 
expected that the Government would distribute these higher appointments— 
especially those of Deputy Collectors—proportionately among Hindus, Muham- 
madans and Christians, the three important communities inhabiting the 
Province. Such has been our belief; and, for aught we know, the belief of 
every thoughtful person. But we are sorry to state that we have been sorely 
disappointed in this respect. The Hindus are holding more than half the 
number of the posts of Deputy Collectors, while on population basis they are 
entitled to a little above one-fifth of the total number of the appointments. 
We are unable to understand how the Government has been tolerating this 
state of affairs. Are there no qualified Muhammadans and Christians 
to fill these posts with credit? There are many among them we are 
sure, but there are no sympathetic officers to recognise their claims and 


in the-Revenue Department is a source of constant mortification to the 
| = educated members of the other communities inhabiting the Province. 
a Surely all the administrative ability and capacity are not ‘the monopoly of 
our Hindu friends; they possess no better qualifications than Muhammadans 
or Christians—all are required to go through some Departmental tests to 
make themselves eligible for the posts of Deputy Collectors. Yet it is not 
infrequently that we find a Muhammadan, having passed the Lower as well 
‘as the Higher Departmental Examinations, holding a minor post, while 
‘many Hindus, holding responsible posts, may not have gone through the 
requisite tests. We know an instance of a Hindu who, though he failed to 
a. pass the Higher Departmental Examination, was ‘appointed a Deputy 

aan “Collector. Another Hindu, a mere Head Clerk, ‘who was refused to be 
a ‘given a Resident Magistrate’ s post and was donsidered too junior to aspire to 
‘ \ 


* 


. give them their due. The overwhelming preponderance of the Hindu element 
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a Head Accountant's place, was straightway appointed a Deputy Collector. 
.sseeeees We are unable to understand why the present preponderance of the 
Hindus in the Revenue Department should continue and gain strengtk day by 
day. We invite the serious'attention of Government to this matter and trust 
that in the interest ‘of justice and fair-play it will take immediate steps to 
redress the grievance.’ 5 


a 
a 
a 
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Legislation. 


91. The Kesari makes similar remarks as those contained in paragraph 

No. 68 of Weekly Report No. 27 of 1910 and 

Adverse comments on writes:—Just as every revision settlement portends 
the Amendment of the gnhancement of assessment, every amendment means. 
ie Hereditary Offices further restriction of popular rights. Laws are no 
Kesari (128), 5th July. Weapon in the hands of the Goddess of Justice, but a 
machine in the hands of statesmen engrossed in the 
administration of the country. ‘'he history of the watan Jaws for the last 
seventy-five years is an instance in point. Government have done well to 
favour lineal primogeniture in determining the rights of representative watandars, 
but they should have made the decree or order of a competent Court binding 
on the Collector, as customs differ in many families. Again, why should 
watandars be punished for the sins of deputies? Collectors can control the 
appointment of deputies absolutely. It is extreme injustice to forfeit not 
only the whole of the watan rights of the offending watandar but also 
every watan in which he has an interest. How is it possible for other bene- 
ficiaries to control his action? Are they empowered with any special rights 
with this view? Forfeiture of property, generally speaking, extends only to 
the share of the convicted person. Why should innocent watandars be held 
responsible for the good conduct of the representative watandars, and 
punished? It appears that the Watan Act aims not at convicted persons but 
at watans themselves. Watans not crimes are an eye-sore to Government. 
If Government wanted to abolish watans altogether, they should have nego- 
tiated with watandars and not adopted questionable means to gain their ends. 
Watans have existed from times immemorial. Under the Mahratta regime, 


the offending watandars were punished sometimes severely, but the watans 


were never confiscated. Government argue that they make areasonable use of 
the powers they possess. ‘The political history of the last fifteen years will 
prove whether they are really so good as they pretend to be. But whatever 
that be, the power they have assumed cannot be justitied at all, from any point 
of view. 


Education. 


*52. “The question of the acceptance of Sir Kawasji Jehangir’s offer to 
build an examination hall in the University Gardens 
The proposed Examin- jg to come up once again before the Senate at the 
ation ae ie the Uni- next meeting. We were in favour of its acceptance 
vee Reformer when the offer was first brought up at the instance of 
(9), 10th July. Government two years ago and we hold the same 
opinion still. ‘There is very high authority for 
stating that the proposed buildings will in no way mar the beauty of Bombay. 
It is hard that when everybody else is free to build upon his land, the 
University alone should be expected to quarter its examinees in shantees 
scattered all over the City. ‘The Syndicate has had the subject in all its 
aspects under consideration and it has come to the conclusion that it should 
be accepted. We might have had the building ready by this time if the 
question had not been postponed. This is not the only instance in which a 
proposal has been accepted after an ineffectual delay. We earnestly trust 
that Mr. Covernton’s proposal will be passed at the next meeting, and that 
the University will be relieved of its annual difficulty of building sheds and 
hiring furniture.” 
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ap a oe). she University Gardens had had any influence in the 
Tae eh ye past, we should not have witnessed the piles upon 
TR Pore a) ole) piles of, buildings erected along the Hornby Road 


rising like a Chinese wall between the city and its 
west, and. the Crescent would not have been made available for the Museum....... 
The members of the Senate have toapproach this question not as residents 
of the Fort but as Councillors of the Senate, and the interests which must 
receive foremost and paramount consideration at their hands are the interests 
of the University. Their attitude in the past, or more correctly still, the 
attitude of some of the members of fhe Senate in this respect has been that 
of obstructionists wilfully upsetting a good scheme. The University cannot 
expect to receive such valuable gifts often, and it would be a serious 
blunder on the part of the Senate to reject it. We hope that the offer wculd 
be gracefully accepted, and that there would be no dilly-dallying and further 
shelving of this question.”’ 


04. After knowing the decision of the Senate, arrived at after prolonged 
discussion, in the matter of the retention of the 
A plea for the postpone- Previous Examination, it is deplorable that the 
ment of the discussion by Honourable Mr. Sharp should have hastened to 
o typ bie berea ar ge thrust his views upcn that body. The way in which 
Dudvired Wcamineticn. the Senate had dropped the question had made it 
Bombay Samachar (69), pretty clear that a vast majority of the body was 
9th July. strongly in favour of retaining the examination. 
Much time has not elapsed since then and the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp would have done better to watch the results of the 
ensuing two or more examinations or at least to wait till the return to India 
of two of the most prominent members of the Senate who had taken a leading 
part in the discussion on the subject. Considering the thcughtful and 
weighty criticism they offered in solving the intricate problem, it would hardly 
be seemly of the Senate to rush into discussion and re-open the topic during 
their temporary absence. The merits and demerits of the whole question 
have been so thoroughly threshed out but recently that it would be sheer 
F waste of space to reiterate them. But we can fully rely upon the good sense 
: of the Senate that after their recent decision they would at least postpone 
discussion till after the next Convocation. In the meantime the Senate would 
be in a position to invite the views of all the heads of affiliated colleges in the 
Presidency, and have the matter exhaustively sifted by an independent Board 
of Inquiry. [The paper then goes on to discuss the attitude of the Honour- 
able Mr. Sharp and the Principals of the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges 
towards this question, and seems to hint that these gentlemen have shown a 
change of front ever since they have come to know what the views of Govern- 

iment are in the matter. | 
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55. “The fundamental issue which lay at the bottom of almost the 
entire discussion in the University Senate was that 
debate in the University of special study versus general culture at the B.A. 
Senate on the Honourable hat was the burden of the Vice-Charcellor’s 
Mr. Sharp’s proposal to speech. At the same time the Honourable Mr. Sharp 
delete Science from the declared that, even apart from the science student, 
Arts course of the Bombay he. burden of the compulsory studies was un- 
University. bearable to the ordinary student too and conse- 
kin fe of Bombay (12), quently he wished to redress the wrongs of the whole 
i me lot of graduates. If would have saved a lot of trouble 
He and the valuable time of the Senate if Mr. Sharp had raised this single issue 
i: and got it decided first. If the specialists had succeeded, we should have had 
: specialization even in Arts and the complete divorce of Science and Art would 

have followed as an inevitable corollary. This would have been a square issue 

and a fight for something definite and tangible and the members would have 

been able to deal with it promptly and decisively........... However, all’s well 
“nae that ends even pretty well. Principal Covernton’s amendment which was 
a accepted as the substantive proposition and passed by the Senate retains the 
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the Science optionals' and at the same time leaves scope for relief. to the 
Science student, thus putting a wet blanket on those who advocate what th 
call a total separation of Art and Science. We confess we fail. to psy peu, 
the arguments of out-and-out separatists like the Vice-Chancellor. What 
edvantage can be secured either to the-Arts course or the Science course from 
the omission of the Science optionals from the B.A. curriculum is beyond our 
comprehension to imagine. If it is thought necessary to develop the study of 
science in the Presidency, let the B.Sc. course be revised to make it both 
popular and more valuable. But why should some Arts graduates who may 
like to take Science as their optional subject be denied the opportunity ? 
Mr. Sharp must have realised the untenability of his original proposition 
when he consented to accept Principal Covernton’s amendment. We thank 
him for it; for it was his yielding which enabled the Senate to come to some 
decision.” 


*96. “Itis a great satisfaction tous to note that the Senate has not 
excluded science from the list of optionals for B.A. 
degree. It is altogether unscientific and  un- 
philosophic to draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between the study of Arts and Science as instruments 
of general university culture, and it is to us 
astounding that any educationists should seriously propound any such theory 
and seek to enforce it in practice.” 


Gwardat. (33), 10th 
July, Eng. cols. 


Oo/. It cannot be denied that our students have of late been neglectful 

of their studies, but there are many causes which have 

Alleged causes ofneglect brought about this lamentable state of things. 
of study amongst @ class he stipends given to graduates in the Revenue and 
of present-day students. 1 a © 
Shetkari (148), 3rd July. other Departments are so meagre and their hopes 
and prospects of promotion so faint, that people very 

naturally do not feel inclined to take to cducation. Besides, some of our 
unemployed educated men have caused great mischief by corrupting the 
minds of students who dabble }with politics when they cught to devote 
their attention entirely to their studies. All these circumstances as well as 
the poverty and physical deterioration of the people have contributed to 


bring about the neglect of studies observable amongst a class of students. 
Railways. 


*98. “ The brutal assault on and attempt to rob an Indian lady in a train 

on the East Indian Railway near Madhupur shows 

Alleged inadequate pro- that the arrangements for the protection of female 
tection of female passen- |, -senoers on the railways are even yet by no means 
gers on Indian railways. d 3 
Parsi (41), 10th July, Perfect. It took the outrage and murder of a 
Eng. cols. European lady to force it on the attention of the 
Railway Board that communication cords are neces- 

sary in all carriages, but it is obviously easy enough to grapple with a woman 
and prevent her reaching the cord. It should not be impossible to arrange 
for corridor communication between the guard’s brake and all women’s 
carriages or for the closing, in such a manner as to preclude invasion, of every 
women’s compartment before the train starts. But the method is a detail for 
railway experts to settle. ‘lhe problem which still awaits their solution is to 
afford efficient protection for a class of passengers often singularly helpless, 
prone to submit in a paralysis of fear and afterwards to fail to lay a complaint 


from excess of modesty.” 


59. The question of the Honourable Mr. Garud as to whether Govern- 
ment were aware of the great hardships to which pas- 

Complaint of over- sengers travelling by the M. & S.M. Railway are sub- 
crowding in _ passenger jected elicited the reply that the Agent of the Com- 
eye on the M.& 8S. M.  bany has been communicated with in the matter ‘and 
gra A ak (156), 4th that the final authority in the case rests not with the 
' ~~. Local but with the Supreme Government. We wish 


July. -the Honourable Member had availed himself of the 
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he Sepreme Ce 1 sieeiiiannietines and requested the Local Govern- 
reme Gritionidet to'. remove the grievances of the 
' Phe passenger trains onthe line are .as a rule over- 
Seeded: Pesan degree and ‘passengers have not infrequently the 

Of ng made to travel inegoods waggons. We would, therefore, 
iggest that His Excéliency the Governor should try to verify the truth of the 
ints by taking an occasion to travel by an ordinary passenger train on 
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dyer Of. late the B. B. & C. I. Railway authorities have become so 
indifferent towards the hardships of the passengers 

Alle ged need of anover- on their line that we have now no other course left 

brid ge at the Anand junc- open but to request Government to interfere and 
tion. (B. B.& C. 1. Rail- force the Company to redress the grievances of the 
ny ee and Mahi Public. The attention of the Railway authorities 
Kdntha Gazette (77), 3rd as been repeatedly drawn by the Press to the great 

. duly. inconvenience caused to the public at the Anand 
station owing to the underground passage. But we 

are sorry till now they have done nothing in the matter through sheer neglect 

of duty. In the moonsoon especially the passage becomes altogether unfit 

for traffic. For not only is it filled with rain-water up to the knees, but it is 

altogether dark, even in day-time. Sometimes passengers even commit 

nuisance in it. At the time of the Poonam festivals, the hardships of the 

passengers become simply unbearable. Owing to tke great rush many 

passengers miss their footing on the steep passage covered over with moss, 

and are trodden over by the “crowd rushing down the passage. Besides some 

scoundrels taking advantage of the darkness and the crowd in the passage, 

assault respectable ladies and commit thefts. Ifsome responsible officer would 

take the trouble of inquiring personally, he would soon be convinced of the 

truth of our remarks. The only remedy to do away with the nuisance is to 


construct an overbridge. 


Municipalities. 
61. ‘The Honourable Mr. Justice Macleod’s decision in the Mandvi 
Ward election case will be hailed with gratification 
Comments on the High by all who have the interests of representative 
Court’s decision in the Government at heart. The judgment is but a bare 
a. Ward (Bombay) act of justice to the overwhelming majority of 
me aia sr at: Denia (19), innocent electors who were sought to be punished 
9th July. d ’ with forfeiture of their rights for the sins of a few 
among them and of some candidates and their 
unscrupulous agents. And well have those who worked up a majority of 
the Corporation ‘been punished for their indecent haste in appoiuting Corpo- 
rators by their own votes, to the detriment of the electors’ privileges, to fill 


in the vacancy created by the unseating of two men by the decision of the 


Chicf Judge of the Small Causes Court........... It may, indeed, some- 
times happen that as a result of this decision a candidate for whom only a 
small number of votes is recorded may come in automatically........... But 


that would be better than that the privileges of rate-payers should be usurped 
by an. irresponsible majority in the Corporation liable to be worked up by 
wire- pullers.” 


- 62. “Tt is a pity that a district town like Larkana should be lacking in 
proper sanitation. We have cried hoarse over the 

Alleged insanitary con- matter, but as yet no stepsseem to have been taken 
ene Rhee town of to mitigate the grievances of the public in this 
3 sea bgp: Aa tte (57), respect. It is gratifying to find the present Col- 
Qnd July, Eng. cols.; lector visiting the town every morning on horseback, 
Sind. Patrika (59), O9nd and we are; therefore, tempted to write on the subject 
July. once more with a view to draw his attention to this 
‘ most important matter. At the outset we may say 

that the: condition of the metalled roads in and around the town is not a safe 


eriterion for judging of the conservancy of the interior of the town. These 
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roads are being visited by various officers every day and they cannot, therefore, 
be neglected, but what is of the greatest importance to the public is the cleans- 
ing of the streets and gullis which are in a deplorably bad condition. We 
have observed lazy sweepers doing their work long after sun-rise and late 
in the evening. ‘This causes great annoyance to passers-by who have to 
face clouds of dustin every street they turn to, The state of privies is far 
worse. They are not properly and regularly cléansed......... The scavengers 
cleanse them at irregular hours, resulting in the kharis of night-soil lying 
open in the streets up to 9 a.m. or even later.......... The other complaint 
is in respect of street lighting......... Of course, the state of the lamps on the 
roads and in certain lanes inhabited by persons in authority is quite satisfac- 
tory. There one finds the lamps most shining, but in other lanes, we have 
had oftentimes to grope our way about in almost total darkness.”’ [The Sind 
Patrika makes a somewhat similar complaint.| 


Native States. 


63. The Kdthidwdar Samdchdr expresses its satisfaction at the placing 

of the Wadhwan State under administration, and 

Allegations of muis- requests Major Coghill, the Administrator, to examine 
appropriation of State minutely the Revenue and Treasury accounts of the 


moneys against certain . 
officiate of tha  Weitheko State during the regime of the late Thakor. It 


State. alleges that Mr. Trikamdas, the Treasury Officer, has 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdr isappropriated large sums and that he is directly 
(78), 6th July. and mainly responsible for the misadministration 


during the late Thakor’s rule. Further, the paper 
makes certain allegations against Mr. Devshankar, the Revenue Karbhari 
of the State, and the firm of Dahya Jetha which had been granted many 
monopolies in the State by the late Thakor. Finally the paper requests the 
Administrator to appoint a commission of able Agency officers to examine the 
Revenue and Treasury accounts of the State and the accounts of the said firm. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which-a ppears 
to them to call for. notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tie 


Gujarét Mitr’... - 
Gujarati Punch 


5 $6 | Hindi Punch... 
2 87 | Jém-eJamshed ... 
38 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... 
839 | Kéthidwdr News ... 
40 | Kéthidwar Times... 


Parsi 


#2 | Praja Bandhu .. 
43 | Rést Goftéar' 
44 | Sd4nj Vartaman ... 


Shri Saydji Vijay ... 


"pacer 
Oo 


Suryi Prakash ... 
AnGio-Mara’TaHt. . 
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% 47 | Dnydnodayi__.... 
S. 48 | Dnydn Prakish ... 
3 49 | Dnydn Prakash ... 
50 | Indu of Bombuy ... 
51 | Subodh Patrika ... 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
~ 62 | Echo baat Slee 


O Anglo-Lusitano... 


O Goano °... 


; AnGio-Sinp!1. 
56 Al-Haq eee eee 


57 


; 59 |.Sind Patrika _... 
~— Se 


eee 
. 


Bombay 
Surat sec 


Do. see 
Do. see 
Rajkot... 
me ike 
Bombay ... 


Baroda... 
Surat eee 
Bombay ... 
Poona ove 
Bombay ... 
Poona eee 
Bombay ... 


Hyderabad 
Karachi (Sind) 


LArkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Kardchi (Sind) 


Bombay 
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Weekly 


Monthly 


eee Do. 
eee Do. 
»-»| Weekly 
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.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 50 


.| Jehangir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 
.| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad Bréah- 


.| Manekial Ambaéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shetana ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania); 35. _ . 


Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba- 
nia); 87. 


Ichchhér4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. : 
Hormas}ji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 


Somaélal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
34. 
Framji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... 


Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 ou. as 


Jamnédés Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


man) ;, 31. 
Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustam)i 
Parsi ; 43. 


Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


29. 


; 


Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 

...| « Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... sen ‘ 
Rov. Tukaram ; 55 

s..| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

ec Do. do. oes 

...| Damodar Ganesh Pdédhye M.A,; Hindu 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50, 

...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 

...|d. ©. F. D’Souza ;s Goanese; 40 ... aa 

ocsl Wee Mrs BUND se sue se asd oe 

...| FE. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25 _—.«... ‘as 

...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 

...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghula4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

.».| Premchand Isardaés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 

..-| Kesandis Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 

...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 

.».| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ove ii 

...| Jamatmal] Lalchand ; 87... ooo me 


| man); 40, 


Kadshinath Nageshwar Rado; (Madrasi as 


Name-ét Pablication. 


— 


EnauisH, Mara’tai and 


GudJARA TI. 


63 | Hind Vijay& cee .-.| Baroda ; 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CoNcaNIM. 
64 | A Luz _ eee .| Bombay 
| GUJARA TI, 
65 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ..| Bombay 
66 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot 
67 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda 
68 Bharat Jivan .| Bombay 
69 | Bombay Samachar Do. 
70 | Broach Samachar .| Broach 
71 | Buddhi Prakash ... .) Ahmedabad 
42 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay 
73 | Din Mani ... .| Broach 
74 | Garjana ...| Ahmedabad 
75 Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) 
76 ' Kaira Vartamin ... .| Kaira 
77 Kathidwar and Mahij Sddra 
Kantha Gazette. 
78 | Kathidwar Samachar _...}| Ahmedabad 
79 | Khabardar .| Bombay 
| 
80 : Lohana Samachar ..| Ahmedabad 
81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay 
82 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. 
84 Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad 
85 Praja Mitré ae | Kardchi 
86 ) Praja Pokar .| Surat 
87 | Pratahkal Ahmedahad 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. 
| Advertiser. 
89 | Samalochak ---| Bombay... 
90 | Satsang .| Surat . 
91 | Sourashtra ove ...| Amreli 
92 Surat Akhbar... .| Baroda 
og | Siwadesh Mitrs ..,. .:.| Karkchi 
94 Udbodhan... ...  ...| Ahmedabad 
| 
95 Vasant ...  . | Do. 
| 
| HInpt. 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-; Bombay 
_ char. 
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Weekly ... 


.| Weekly... 


.| Daily 


.| Quarterly ... 


..| Weekly 


.| Monthly 
.| Daily 

.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 
.| Weekly 

.| Monthly 

1 Wee te 


Tri-Monthly 


.| Weekly... 


Do. ove 
Do. ose 


-| Weekly ee 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 
| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


| Jivanlal Amarshi 
.| Damiji 


_| Shankerlal 


.| Harivallabhdas 


Déhyabhdéi Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, | 


a 


| of 


.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 ove be 


.| Kazi Ism4il Kdzi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| Javerbhai Daéddbhai Patel ; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
.|| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 


Parsi ; 41. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 


Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Banja) ; 34. 

Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania); 33. 


.| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) 


Nathjibhai; Hindu 


Brahmin) ; 34. 


28. 


.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 


.| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 


Toldkia Brahman); 45. 


.|| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 


Patel; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


,| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ;. Parsi ; 60 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan.; Muhammadan; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. | 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


| Hirdl4l Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shriméli 


Bania) ; 28. 


.| Manilal Chhabara4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Bréhmin) ; 43. 


.| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ose 


"Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


.| Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ; 


40. 


(Audich | 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) | 
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99 | Karndtak Vaibhav 


» Karndtak Vritt eee 


| Rasik Ranjin 


Suvarta Patrika 
Mana‘tHI, 
Arya Vaibhav 


A’ryavart ... eos 
Bhala 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 


Bharat Mata 


| Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant _ 


Ohandroday& eee 


Chikitsak eee see 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkdlvartman ... 


Dharwar Vritt... 


Kesari eee eee 
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| Jalgaon = «+s 


desh). 
| Ratnagiri ... 


; Poona 
7 Wai (Satara) 


| Elegies 5 
e Belgaum 
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giri). 
.| Belgaum ... 


.| Poona en 
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-.| Bombay... 
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| Gadag (Dhérwar)... 
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-4-| Weekly 
a. ** 


«| Do, 
Do. 


Weekly 


| 
| 
| Do. 
| 
| 
‘ 


Do, 


Pan 


— 


saall. . 
C AHAL 


Shankrépa Gudiydppa pati Hindu 
"({Deveng) 2 ; 40. 


a%s tT 


| K. B. ow) Hindu comeergm: Bréh- 


man); 25 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Desh Brah- 
man); 42, 


.| Keishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


(Vaishnay Brahman). 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu) 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


.| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


Brahman) ; 44. 


.| Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 


min); 50. 


.| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 


vedi Brahman) ; 53 


.| Hari Dharmdraj Gandhi ; 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 
: 


. Published thrice a! Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 


month. 


‘ee Monthly 


is Fortnightly 


. Weekly 


Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. 


| 


eee Do. 


eee 
‘ 


| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, 


.|Ganesh Moreshwar 


.| (1). Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat ; 


|g. H. Shéhane : 


.| Waman mr ge Sapkar ; 


.| Damodar Ganesh Padhye ; 


| Krishndji Prabhakar 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Brahman) ; 20. 


.| Hari Bhikéji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brab-, 


man); 44, 


Khadilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


.| Sadashiv — Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 


Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


.| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 


kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


.| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 


min); 36. 


Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 46. 


Hindu (Karhada Brdah- 
man) ; 83. 


.| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 


| Vishnu Vithal I Mantai : Hindu (Saraswat 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 

Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


pdwan Brahman) ; 55. 


| ¥. F. Gordon & Co. 
.| Govind Nérdyan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 51. 
Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) : 84, 


| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 41. 


Khddilkar, 


B.A. ; 
_ Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Pandharin4th Balkrishna Pathak ; ; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Brabman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna _ -Updsani; Hindu 


Hindu (Karada} 


Hindu, 
.| Késhinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


' 


200 


| 
No, | Name of*Publivation) |" Whete Published. | —_- ‘Haition. Namé; taste and age of Mditor, °"' 4 Cingee 
Maratai—concluded, | 
‘'181 | Madhukar ... ov .-| Belgaum ... os} Weekly... --.|Jandndan Narayan Krikarni;: Hindu ‘SIs 
b- (Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
132 | Mahdrashtra Vritt .| Satara ... Monthly ... -~<.. etmnes Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4-) 800 
t 24 
188 | Mdsik Manoranjan _...| Bombay -+-| Weekly ..| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra ; Hindu (Gaud! 5,500 
. . Saraswat); 87. ! : 
134 | Moda Vritt- .| Wai (Satara) Do. - | Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 3 
185 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay Daily | Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; ertens 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
136 | Mumukshu .| Poona Weekly 4. .|Lakshuman Rémchandra icitae | 1,500 
: Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. : 
138 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Sholaé-| Do. .| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
ur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chadndorkar,_ B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
149 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-]| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. es .| Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
| Jain); age 45. 
142 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 338. 
143 | Pudhari .| Baroda Do. .... Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. | 
144 | Rashtrabodh .| Poona .| Monthly .| Hari Raghundth Bhagvat 300 
145 | Rdshtrodaya Do. Do. .|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
' man); 380. 
146 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ... Do. .-/ Trimbak Gurunath Kaéle ; Hindu (Deshastha 8300 
| Brahman) 30. 
147 | Saty’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly ..| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpadwan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shetkari .| Ahmednagar Do. .-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; ‘i 
| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
| shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28, | 
| 
149 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur Do. ee .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 | 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
150 | Sholapur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 400 | 
151 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .| Bombay... Do. .. Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 | 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
152 | ShrisShahu .| Satara Do. - -|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak _.., Do. ese Do. .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu) 200 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
154 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. - ees| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
155 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. . .| Nara4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... _ .| Poona see Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
157 | Sumant ..| Karad (Satara) Do. .| (1) Mahaddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brdhman) ; 35. | 
158: | Vaishya Masik .| Bombay ..- .--| Monthly eeccee nee 
159 | Vichaéri_... oe -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
160 | Vijayee Mahratta... .| Kolhapur ... | Weekly eee .| Bhujangrao a Gaekwad ;- Hindu} 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
“161 | Vinod ese ove «| Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly ..-| Dattatraya RdAmchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
162 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... --| Monthly ... -»-|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). - | 
163 | Vrittasar... ove oe-| Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... .».| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
164 | Vydpari_... ove --+| Poona eee ee! Do. eve ..-| Nana Dad4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
; man) ; 42. 
165 | Warkari ... se» «++! Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly --.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35, 
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Bombay semabae cts toon 
cil aE f: ne ! 
7 ele +4 | 
iBind | ».| Sukkur(@ind) ...! Weekly ... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
aerRAgidD) mbaill ; | ei : madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Shows) ee) ibrkhéna (Sind) ...| Do, .... ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
ow" ; + peels | 
169 Prabhat ai.) « we Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 “| 500- 
170 Korhonen w+ ese Kardohi (Sind) ...) Weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 
171 Sind Kesari ape ve Shikarpur (Sind) ...) Do. on .»| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) 1 550- 
43, | 
172 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...; Bombay ... te Weekly... ...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200. 
| | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 
178 | Mufide-Rozgar... . Do. eee inl we bie ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... see as ov 
174 Sultdn-ul-Akhbar | ( Do - +»! Daily ios .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300: 
| _ Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
GusaRa TI AND Hinpi. | 
| 


175 Jain 200 ese .-- Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600: 


| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


176 Jain Mitra ek Vi vec ak,: tn IS, Ao jo, OR i ee ee r 
| 0. 
| | | 
Manka’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. | | , nis 
177 Chandrika _ ove »».| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... i Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| | Brdhman) ; 35. | ” 
\ 


. Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
_- printed in italics. 114 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin ct the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the . 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
| List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{f or @’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


ae 


been strictly followed; except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it ie printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
propristor cre not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


> ey Ae 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor, 


| 


Name of Publication. 


ENGLISH. 


| Karachi Argus Kardchi Weekly 


MARATHI. 


Daivadnya Samaéchdér ... Bombay Monthly 


No, 58, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & S., 30; Portuguese. 


Nos. 97, 108 and 177 have ceased to exist. 
No, 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 


No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


fk. «“In the concluding paragraph of his latest report which we noticed 
: in these columns on Thursday last, Sir Eldon Gorst, 
Comments on Sir Eldon the’ present Consul-General in Egypt, remarks that. 
Gorst’s report on the ‘the greatest of the obstacles at the present time 
Salary Administration of i, perhaps the general want’ of confidence in the 
OE of Bombay (12) intentions of the ot¢cupying Power, which prevails 
12th July. ’ amongst the unofficial upper and middle classes in 
this country, and causes every proposal brought 
forward by the Government to be viewed in‘a hostile spirit.’ Happily for 
India there is no such want of confidence among any classes of the people, 
high, middle-class or low; on the contrary, their greatest grievance is just 
the opposite. It is the deplorable want of generous confidence in the people 
on the part of the governing authorities, and that spirit of intolerance of 
even the most legitimate and reasonable criticism of many an administrative 
and economic problem, which is deemed their greatest grievance. and 
the root of the sullen dissatisfaction so generally prevalent.” 


2. The Government of India have adopted it as a first principle in the 
Circular that. Government servants should consider 

Comments on the always that they are the bondslaves of Govern- 
come ae En ¢ me esr: ment for all purposes. It is not possible for buman 
os aeseniin per tong nature to subject itself to the austere vows of service 
Kesari (128), 12th July. ‘aid down by Government. Service is but contract 
and the terms are fulfilledif Government servants 

discharge the duties assigned to them satisfactorily, Government are not 
satisfied with this much. Government servants are to behave themselves 
always, even while doing anything beyond their stated work, keeping in mind 
the general policy of Government. They are to consider the friends and 
enemies of Government their own friends and enemies respectively. Nay, 
they should not only consent to but actively propagate the opinions of 
Government. Man always takes after those whose food he eats. Govern- 
ment are not satisfied with this assurance. They are going to bind all 
Government servants henceforth to sign a covenant requiring them to be 
loyal and faithful. As if all those who had served till now were disloyal: 
and as if.even after signing the loyal contract Government servants would 
not deem objectionable measures of Government as objectionable. Govern- 
ment are committing patent injustice in some cases, in assuring themselves of 
the faithfulness or otherwise of their servants. They do not call for any 
explanation or investigate into matters, They punish their servants because 
they happen to be the friends of some people or read certain newspapers 
or for some such flimsy causes. Government intend by this stern attitude 
to instil fear into the hearts of their servants rightly or wrongly, They 
require servants in the Revenue Department to preach that lands are lightly 
assessed and that India is growing richer. ‘They ask teachers to teach history 
with an eye on present political conditions. Teachers of political economy 
need not take the trouble of applying its principles to India. Wedo not 
know what the Engineering Department is to do inthis campaign.’ Perhaps 
Government intend that it should keep rich contractors under control and not 
allow them to take part in public movements. As it is not possible to 
administer doses of loyalty along with other medicines, Government probably 
intend men in the medical service to refute the figures quoted by men like 
Mr. Gokhale to prove the growth of diseases in India. Is all this possible ? 
Supposing it possible, what would be the result? Five generations of Govern- 
ment servants have passed away, but they were not required to undergo such a 
mysterious servitude. And for this reason only, first-rate men entered Gov- 
ernment service. Till now, there was position and honour in Government 
service and there was also room for honest. difference of opinion. Service has 
become quite insecure now, and it is nat possible now to do good both to the 
people and Government by entering Government service. The duties 
entailed by service are difficult, but there is a limit to them. Dharmrdaja saw 
Bheeshm and Dron on the eve of the Pandav-Kauravy war and requested 
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their assis _Both of them declarsd that; they were,slaves of service wed 
—  . tive th: 7! had the Pandavas. But they wished for success to 
—  . tiectitras « “the: soMortunately the: struggle between the rulers and 
+. thig-rattl ed i Indimis not -90! keen : os; that-between the Pandavas and the 
ose 3 1 theirs onse “either | one,’ or; the, other were to rule and enjoy. 
in)India,,néeds both: British rulers and Indian subjects. 
Neither the rulers, nor the, ruléd want any pleasures, besmeared by blood, that 
cniicbe-had' by! ,the former by harassing the subjects and by the latter by com- 
outrages. ..It,is, quite; tegréttable that Government servants should 
not: be,free!to avow that they. entertain aspirations similar to those of other 
Indians:and to work: a, little to, achieve them without becoming unfaithful to 
Government. | When Government want their servants not to wish even for 
the: good, of .the: people; they evidently expect more of them than even of 
Bheeshm, ‘Those, who know something of the conditions of. service in 
England: will never subscribe to their pretensions in this matter. Those who. 
wish to.enter Government service have to sever all their connections with their 
friends, family and country. Government will never be benefited by subjecting 


their servants to such a strict discipline. They may require some time to gain 
this experience, but they will have to admit their discomfiture in the end. 


*3. “In reply to the charges of Mr. Montagu against his pamphlet on 
the Indian Police Mr. Mackarness has written 
Mr. Mackarness’ de- to the Daily News. Mr. Mackarness observes: 
fence of his pamphlet on «Ryt whatever inaccuracies, if any, may have so 
the Indian Police. " , ey 
Mahrdtta. (15), 17th Crept in, I am fully prepared to maintain the 
July. gravamen of my charge, v7z., that to-day in British 
India, the practice by the Police of torturing untried 
a prisoners for the purpose of extorting evidence from them is prevalent, that 
ay 7 it is constantly being protested against by Judges and Magistrates, that it 
7 is well-known to experienced Executive Officers, and (here I quote the 
words of the pamphlet) “no effective steps have been taken to stop the 
scandal’’.’ Mr. Mackarness adds, in conclusion, ‘that as long as every 
an attempt to .call attention to this abuse is treated by Lord Morley as re- 
a prehensible here, and as actually criminal in India, there is little chance of 
stopping a practice which seventy years ago Lord Macaulay thought it right 
to describe as “the most barbarous and the most absurd that has ever 
disgraced jurisprudence’.’ The people in India will be eager to learn —e 
reply the Government give to Mr. Mackarness’ challenge. One thing 1 
certain that reform of the Police has been the crying want of the time.” 


4.. When the swadeshi movement spread all over India, Indian and 
foreign traders began to practise all sorts of devices 

Recent Government to palm off foreign goods as swadeshi on the people. 
circular about trade marks he Calcutta Chamber of Commerce protested and 
of Indian wholesale traders requested the Customs authorities not to allow goods 


pean AEH ereeree ener to be landed unless they bore the name of the 


Kesari (128), 12th July, country in which they were produced, if they had 
letters or pictures on them that would create a 

doubt. as to whether they were Indian or foreign. The Customs authorities 
issued @ circular accordingly. Meanwhile, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce moved in the matter and now the Government of India have issued 
an explanation that almost cancels the notification of the Customs. Govern- 
ment.will not persist that foreign goods should have on them the name of the 
country they are produced.in, if they have their quality and kind in verna- 
cular figures. They have also declared that Indian wholesale traders in 
foreign goods may have their own trade marks in any language they like. 
These goods need not mention the place where they are produced. Govern- 
ment always maintain with pride that they promote honest swadeshi. But let 
honest swadeshi alone, we doubt whether. even honest foreign trade is possible 
under the new Government circular. Henceforth wholesale traders in foreign 
goods. may have their own. trade-marks like ‘Bande Mataram’ and carry on 
their ;trade without any hindrance. Government cannot go against the wishes 
of Manchester folks even in such petty matters. To expect them to rescind 
the unjust:excise duty on: Indian cotton goods is but to cry for the moon. 
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So. We have once dwelt upon the desirability of establishing temples in 
honour of our national hero, Shivaji. But itis stated 

r Ehirty wits be added that the conditions at present prevailing in the country 
o the household gods and 444 goainst the introduction of Shivaji worship. We 
worshipped every day. q 
Pudhdri (143), 10th 40 admit that difficulties surround us in all direc- 
July. tions, but there is @ way out of every difficulty. 
The building of separate temples for the worship of 

Shivéji might not be possible under the present circumstances, but is it not 
possible to introduce his worship in a subordinate sort of way, by introducing 
him in the Hindu panthean and consecrating his images side by side with 
those of Maruti, Ganpati, &c., in the already existing temples? Just as 
the East India Company came to India under the guise of traders and 
became its rulers after securing their footing, so we shall also be able to 
establish a universal Shivaji worship by first worshipping him along with other 
gods and celebrating his anniversaries regularly along with other religious 
festivals. We hope our countrymen and country women will not fail to carry 
out the above suggestion of ours by adding Shivaji’s image to their household 


deities and offering him daily worship. 


6. Inthe course of a lengthy contributed article, the Indu Prakash 
writes :—Our appeals and memorials to Government 
The present state of to get the grievances of Indians in the Transvaal and 


Indians due to their false (Canada redressed have come to nothing. Indians 


“a kik’ ial) continue to be treated as beasts abroad. Even in 


12th July. India though there is no distinction of colour laid 

down by law, not a few inhuman acts are committed 
by persons intoxicated by authority and pride on the ground of colour. Philo- 
sophers and founders of religion have laid down many wise laws for the 
government of society and the maintenance of peace, but the Christian nations 
in their greed of empire give a go-bye to the religious dictum of universal 
brotherhood and love. Indians give too much importance to their religious 
doctrines and do not act upon the principle of tit for tat. It is now 
high time for them to get rid of false notions of religiosity and to be true 
to their Aryan origin. If we try to effect our regeneration by following 
the practical precepts of the Vedas, there will be no need for memorials and 


petitions. © 


7. While commenting upon a drama that is being played by a dramatic 
company at Kolhapur the Pragati observes :—The 

A new extremist drama cubject-matter of the drama which is an adaptation 
ae arden oth July of a mythological story seems at first to be quite 
| ’ harmless, but a deeper scrutiny will reveal that it 
is meant to convey an allegory of a harmful character. Haughty and 
thoughtless Galava, the hero of the play, is evidently meant to represent the 
typical Anglo- Indian. The character of Krishna who is forced to do wrong 
involuntarily bears a great resemblance to Lord Morley. ‘The servant of 
Galava, who loses all sense of honour and self-respect by being perpetually 
kicked and drubbed by his master, and yet who scurrilously oppresses his 
inferiors, might be said to represent the class of inferior native officials. 
Subhadra, inciting Arjun against his sovereign for the latter's iniquity, repre- 
sents Hxtremist principles. Bhim, who represents the martial spirit of 
India, is being incited to war by his mother Kunti, z.e., Hind Mata—mother 
India. Such dramas, though apparently harmless, are calculated to do im- 


mense mischief. 


*8. ‘One of the new taxes, imposed at the Budget session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, was the tax on silver. 
Alleged protection to Protests were raised against it at the time on the 
the foreign silver manu- ercund that the tax would be a very heavy one on 
facturer apne by the the already impoverished ryot; but they proved to 
pet ae Rg “(15), 17th be of no avail. Besides being oppressive to the ryot, 
Jul : qd the tax also strikes hard at the Indian silversmith or 
y: ee 
manufacturer. A case of this: nature has been 


con 445—4 


“Pioneer. She ‘maitiapers of the Allahabad Exhibition 
stein Eri and English silversmiths for a silver cup 
3 to be offered ‘as ‘a prize to the winners in the Polo 
aig silversmith could not afford to give the same kind 
is the ted silversmith for the price. The new silver tax—four 
ot oly eeir imposed on all imports of raw silver, while the manufactured 
ic’ le ‘has to pay only the old tax. That means, in clear terms, that the tax 
AS & Mons to the English manufactured article as against the work of 
: the Tadian silversmith. Now, as the Pioneer points out that, supposing the 
bor of silver to be 24d. per ounce, the Indian manufacturer pays in the way 
of duty. 162 per cent. on the value’ of his raw material—bullion—while his 
English competitor, paying on the finished article, is only charged the old 
6 percent. ‘Now if a cup worth £200 contain about 600 ounces of silver, as 
it probably would, the foreign manufacturer would pay Government in duty 
about Rs. 60, while the Indian silversmith would be paying Rs.150.’ This un- 
fair treatment could be removed by charging the imported plate at the same rate 
“a8 the raw material. The case was, we are told, represented to the Government 
of India, but they took no notice of the matter. ‘Thus the new silver-tax has 
proved to be a bounty to the foreign manufacturers! We have already the 
cotton excise duties, as a protective measure for the Lancashire textile 
manufacturers, and the silver duty gives the protective advantage to the 
silver manufacturer. We may be told itis purely a revenue tax; and the 
necessity for equalising it both for the importers of bullion and also of plate 
is all the more emphasised. If the difference is kept up, would not the tax 
be only one more act of injustice for the Indian silversmith? No amount of 
official sermonising or resolutions would counteract the sense of injustice at 
such unfair measures as the excise duties or the silver tax.” 


9. The semi-official announcement made by the Government of India 
regarding the increase in the expenditure of the 
What Government country makes its clear that its finances are in an 
should do to meet their gmbarrassed condition. The increase in the total 
Praia Be I ae 1 np ssp ger been 17 per cent. as compared with 
July; Kdthidwdr Samd- 1 Pe. cent. in the income. No business man can go 
chdr (78), 13th July. on with his business under such conditions without 
soon becoming insolvent. The railways have not 
contributed a little to this state of affairs. Even now, while the expenditure 
on railways has increased by 4 per cent., its income is decreasing. Even 
such a high authority as the Famine Commission laid it down ‘ that it was the 
extremely rapid development of the railways that was responsible for the 
famines inthecountry. Still Government didnot heed the outcry of the public 
as well as the officials. India has to suffer the consequences of the pressure 
brought to bear by the British people on the Government of India to develop 
railways in order that it might be easy for them to carry away raw material. 
. It is possible for Government to improve their monetary condition by giving 
up the unprofitable outlay on railways and by laying out larger sums of money 
on paying, objects like the extension of education and the development of the 
arts and industries of the country. [The Kathidwdr Samdchdr makes similar 
remarks. | 


10. “There is apparently as much room for righteousness in the 
ithe talk ‘relations between the white and the coloured races 
Comments on the in America itself as there is in the Asiatic or African 
Johnson-Jefiries fight and dominions of the Europeans and African Govern- 
the consequent anti-Negro ments. A prize fight between a negro and a white 
riots in the United States, © Pe ne aes 
iieclon man has given rise to racial riots in America. Of 
Indian Spectator (10), Course, the parties to these riots could not have been 
16th July. men of culture. But in a democratic country, 
where education of some sort has penetrated the 
lowest strata of society, the exhibition of racial feeling on such an occasion, 
atiended with barbarous cruelties, is a matter for Mr. Roosevelt to think 
about, on behalf of his countrymen, though his own personal regard for 
Negroes is ‘well known. What did the riots mean? ‘They meant that the 


Americans not only claimed superiority to the Negroes in: every respect, 


(bd . 


even’ in physical strength, but that they. could. not brook the idea, of an 
individual. Negro developing Jarger and, tougher muscles than an American 
‘known for his strength. There are ever so many virtues which a. civilised 
nation may proudly lay claim.to.. Jealousy in mere physical strength argues 
the depth of barbarism.” - ss sai 


*{1, “The American papers seem to be disgusted and are demanding 
| | Jegislation for the prohibition of prize fights. The 
Gujardti (33), 17th South African press deprecates cinamatographs of the 
July, Eng. cols. fight in South Africa owing to their possible effect on 
the coloured population who are said to have been 
already impressed by Johnson’s victory. We do not know if such a demand would 
have been made had the position been reversed and Jeffries proved the victor. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Churchill informed Sir Howell Davies that he 
had no power to prohibit cinamatograph pictures of the fight, and Mr. Thorne 
very appropriately interjected “ would there have been so much lobby talk if 
Jeffries’ had won?’ This candid interjection explains the full import of the 
occurrences in the United States and the attitude of the American and South 
African press. A writer in Bombay was awakened, after Johnson proved 
victorious, to the fact that the fight was a brutal exhibition and has brought 
an unjust stigma ‘upon an admirable form of sport of which the Johnson- 
Jeffries episode was a horrible excrescence. If Jeffries had come off with 
flying colours, we have no doubt the same press that now professes to be 
disgusted and even horrified would have written about the episode ina different 
spirit altogether and not have remained silent over the brilliant victory of 
Jeffries, as they now have over the memorable and decisive performance of 
the victorious Negro. ‘The Pioneer does not think that there was any 
savagery about the combat, but is impartial enough to plead that the whole 
thing was a tame affair, and to belittle Johnson’s remarkable feat with the 
suggestion that Jeffries did not mind losing as he was certain to participate 
in the proceeds of the fight to a substantial extent. This extraordinary 
difference of opinion between two leading Anglo-Indian papers is strikingly 
significant of their strong bias and prepossessions.......... Those superior wise- 
acres who now and then are mischievous enough to mislead the British public 
into the belief that India is always ready to burst into explosion like a volcano 
will do well to compare notes and honestly acknowledge at least once in a 
way that-the people of India are more sensible, tolerant, law-abiding and 
appreciative in many matters than the people of America with their much- 
vaunted civilisation.” 


12. “One cannot but read with pain the account of the recent riots all 
over the United States—the attacks on poor 


Arya Prakdsh (29), Negroesin the country by white men.......... A. 
10th July, Eng. cols. boxing contest between a white man. named 
Jeffries and a Negro named Johnson had been 

AYTANGE...ceeeees The general expectation was that Johnson the poor Negro 


would suffer. Strange to say after the game lasted for some time, the Negro 
cot the better of his adversary and dealt one after another such heavy blows 
with his iron fist on the face of his white opponent that the latter’s cheek 
bones were broken, blood gushed out copiously from his torn-up cheeks, one of 
his eyes got injured and finally he fell on the ground senseless and almost 
lifeless and was dragged out of the enclosure......... These boxing contests 
are a shame to the civilisation of the Americans. But we deplore more the 
degraded moral sense of the race when it rises up in revolt against the 
Negroes and butchers them wherever it finds them for no fault of theirs. 
If the white American cannot bear to see a white suffer and bleed in the 
arena of a boxing contest pandal, we wonder why they poured in such 
hundreds of thousands to witness the scene? Did they expect to see a 
Negro bleed and die and enjoy at his expense? Perhaps so. Our suspicions 
have proved true from what followed. The betting was 2 to 1 in favour of the 
white man. When the results were otherwise, the sporting Americans lost 
their mental balance, called up their reserve of brutal force and with excited 
minds and blind racial feelings let forth their rage on the whole Negro race 
everywhere throughout the country bringing about the death of many 


yng them)whoss'énlycrime was that they belonged to a 
af whit eh the-wadadityto defeat his adversary who was 
wn ih a ‘cont ane <is' The foreign mission force of the Churches of 
lity now amounts ‘to 22;000 missionaries. We request the 68 
sionary Boards governing these to meet together once in the form of a 
vention to discuss: whether it will not be wise to divert a great portion of 
energies. homeward to. cure the maladies of racial animosity, colour 


mania, Negrophobia, &c.” 


13. The J ohnson- Jeffries fight held in America conclusively proves. 
that the Western nations have not yet advanced 
 @bjaraes (33), 10th from their uncivilised condition, and that they still 
Taly: Pongo one delight in barbarity. The bull fights of Spain and 
Vijay 63) ith Fas. ; elephant fights in India are considered barbarous, and 
' are despised by these Westerners. And yet they 
gather in thousands to witness bloody fights between man and man. This is 
the civilised morality of the civilised nations! Even when Jeffries was 
‘struck down, the crowd continued to shout for continuing the fight and in the 
end poor J effries was brought to the brink of the grave. Thus they allowed a 
‘man to be nearly killed in their lust for brutal pleasure. But their savagery 
“did not stop here. The fact that the black triumphed over the white man was 
‘too much for the whites. They became exasperated and attacked the blacks, 
with the result that thirteen of the latter were killed while hundreds have 
been seriously wounded. The Western people take delight in such murderous 
shows, but such heartless inhuman things have never taken place in the Kast. 
‘And once that such a fight was allowed, what mattered if it was the white or 
the black man that won? There is nothing more inhuman than spitefully 
“to commit outrages upon the black population from a false sense of injury. 
If this be civilisation, away with it to the devil! And let the Kast rot in its 
uncivilised condition. ['The Gujardti Punch writes:—After such a fight 
American civilisation must count for nothing. It isa matter for congratu- 
lation that nothing of this kind has taken place in the so-called ‘ half-civili- 
‘sed’ India. Itis a pity: that even in civilised America there should be 
colour prejudices. The Hind Vijay reproduced the Guwardti article.) 


14. The Johnson-Jeffries fight has once more brought to the fore the 

question of the relations between the Negroes and 

- Mumbai Vaibhav (135), the Whites in America. For a considerable time 
14th July. after their emancipation from slavery the Negroes of 

; America had continued to. do menial work as they 

| were incapable of doinganything independently and on their own responsibility. 
a But education has brought a wonderful change in their condition and 
a at present they form a highly respectable community in the country. But 
b. they are still hated by the White population who often take the law 
into their own hands and lynch unfortunate Negroes who have incurred their 
wrath. ‘The Negro education movement has also spread to South Africa 
and the effect of it has been that the desire of the White settlers therein to 
create an exclusively White settlement has been baulked. Cinematographic 
representations of the Johnson-Jeffries fight have been prohibited in America 
-and Africa on the ground that Negroes might be instigated by that sight 
4 to commit acts of violence against the Whites, and the Zmes of India recom- 
9 ~mends they should also be prohibited in India. The suggestion is not a 
ig _proper one, for as Indians respect their rulers not for their physique but for 
their mental powers, love of duty and high adventure, there is nothing to fear 

in this country from a representation of the picture of the fight. 


o 


*15. The Johnson-Jeffries fight has given ey to serious riots in America. 
| and numbers of Negroes have fallen victims to the 
: Keeari (198), 12th July.” > fury of the white population. As a matter of fact the 
i : y Negroes are entirely free from blame in the matter. 
The fight was arranged and brought about by the white Americans who were 
“very sanguine about the victory ‘of Jeffries, their own champion. But the 
‘non-realization of their expectations disturbed their equanimity, and has led 
‘them to enact scenes as would disgrace even the most barbarous people. This 


AT 


event has: brought: ito: the. fore: the wertiiféssness of\the vaunted Western 
civilisation. However ‘superbly -it ‘might. shave disguised: its - devotees 
externally, it has failed to soften their natures. -Christians often talk: glibly 
about Universal Brotherhood and loving one’s neighbour, but this event has 
amply shown the lack of moral and religious education amongst them. 
[The Kesarz remarks :——It is exhibiting sensitive delicacy to prohibit cinemato- 
graph shows of the Johnson-Jeffries fight elsewhere than. in-Amesica. If the 
prohibitions are made to make the world continue in the belief that coloured 
people are of a lower order in everything than the Whites, they will be of no 
avail. Already the whole world knows the result of the fight. The Whites 
should not delude themselves with the idea of such questionable prestige. If 
Whites behave themselves believing that God never looks to the colour of 
the man he endows with gifts, it will be for the good of the world. | 


16. “ There is no doubt some truth in what Lord Curzon says regarding 
the waning popularity of the Service. But the 
Alleged causes of the causes of the same are not far to seek. They are 
diminishing attractiveness not, however, so transient and accidental as Lord 
pe pe aha Civil Service Quyrzon imagines.......... These causes are two-fold 
K Indu ‘of Bomba in their character—the direct and the indirect. The 
y (12), : 
13th July. direct causes arise from the actual experiences of 
Indian life. ‘There is first the undoubted increase 
in the cost of living which present-day Civilians have to meet. But the 
Civilians themselves are in part responsible for this state of affairs. Their 
present mode of living is a great departure from the simpler life of the 
Civilians of the pre-Mutiny days and even of those who served in India till but 
a decade or two ago.......... ‘To add to the worry of the expenses, the relations 
between the present-day Civilians and the people with whom they are called 
upon to pull on have become more complex and complicated than what their 
predecessors had found them. Through education and enlightenment, theso 
people have come to look upon these officers as more and more their equals 
and less and less as their ma-bap. Tbey have also become less all-believing 
and all-trustful than they were before, and more and more resentful of 
any mistakes that the ‘saheb’ might commit. Instead of ‘ kindness’ 
and ‘mercy, the word ‘right’is more and more to be found on their 
tongues. But while the subject people have advanced in their mode of 
thinking, the saheb finds it difficult to shake off the traditions of the 
‘Heaven-born ’ Service and chafes under the restraints which he is called 
upon by the higher authorities to submit to in the interests of peace and 
PLORTESS....+..+0. It will become more and more apparent as years pass on 
that India will have more and more to rely on an agency which will be 
indigenous in the main.” ' 


17. Lord Curzon’s speech on the occasion of the Indian Civil Service 
dinner in London again evoked the wrath of the 
Anglo-Indian critics of Lord Morley and has led 
them to level all kinds of charges against him. The 
Englishman has hastened to warn the British authorities against the appre- 
hended danger to the country. ‘he Madras Times has followed suit, but has 
apparently been ill-advised in citing My. Pinhey’s case who was obliged to 
resign the service by the non-recognition of his claims to the High Court 
Judgeship at Madras. Lord Morley was not at all to blame in this con- 
nection. Asthe guardian of the liberties of millions of the country it was 
his duty to disapprove of the infliction of unjustifiably heavy punishment upon 
the Indian accused, and if His Lordship refused to appoint Mr. Pinhey a 
High Court Judge he could not have done any wrong. Such examples, we 
submit, are very rare and they could notin any way be recognised to have 
made the Indian Civil Service unpopular. The real reasons for the 
depreciation of the Service are the lack of sympathy in the present-day 
Civilians towards Indian aspirations, and the overdrawn pictures by Anglo- 
Indian journals of the discomforts and inconveniences of life in India and of 
the alleged social and economic difficulties the servants of the Crown have to 
face here. While enlarging upon the drawbacks of the Civil Service Lord 
Curzon should have also suggested the best means cf inducing the best intellect 
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Sdnj Vartamdan (44), 
14th July. 


to’ jditi ‘the Service.’ To us'it seems pretty clear 
lian desist from setting the Civilians and the 

éars-and ‘unless 'the resolution of Parliament on the 
6 Examinations simultaneously in India and 


Beis tatewses service is not —_ to regain its for- 


7 * ey 
mir boar: 


8. «While it is saints to see the honours of Indian Service hela 
Parei (41), ah July -in lessening regard by Englishmen, it undoubtedly 
: peel ’ opens the way for a larger influx of the Indian ele- 
_ ment into the higher branches and it remains with 
these Indian Civilians to see that the reputation of the Service suffers no real 
depreciation. Lord Curzon was right in his eulogium of the loyalty of the 
Indian Civil Service to a continual succession of Viceroys. Bureaucracies in 
: general are supposed to be the most inflexible of human institutions, but the 
Indian Civil Service certainly shows itself adaptable to circumstances, and is 
seldom obstructionist. It is ready to Jaissez faire with an Elgin, 
hustle with a Curzon or reform with a Minto. For so _ powerful 
a Service, it is certainly a well-disciplined one; in fact, its tradition 
is rather of faithful service than of initiative, and its very tractability 
makes the selection of Governors and Viceroys an important matter, 
while it also explains the rarity with which it is found advisable to set 

even the best of-men, after thirty years’ service, on Bombay or Madras.” 


19. ‘We have sympathy for those who cry over the woes of the Indian 

Civil Service and shed such copious tears over 

Comments on the ap- the alleged wrong which is to be inflicted on the 

pointment by the Secre- §ervice—or rather one or two particularly favoured 

ae of State for India of individuals in its ranks—by the appointment. of 
Mr. Clarke as the Mem- 


ber for Commerce of the T- Clarke as the Member for Commerce; but we 


-Viceregal Council. cannot agree with the view that Lord Morley is to 
Jam-e-Jamshed (37), perpetrate thereby nothing but an absolute jobbery. 
15th July, Eng: cols. PS A statesman of his type would never be a 


party to inflicting a manifest injustice on India. 
By-the-bye, why would those, who weatin raptures over Lord Morley’s 
‘despotism’ in regard to certain phases of the anti-sedition policy, abuse 
and vilify him because he has refused to be dictated to in the matter by the 
Service and the influential men who have had protegés of their own to recom- 
mend for the post ?”’ 


20. It is really deplorable that the leading Anglo-Indian journals 
Dishes Sandehde (00) should have been again led into making wild attacks 
1th A ’ upon Lord Morley and charging him with being 
autocratic, short-sighted and ever desirous of evad- 
ing the law. The reason for this renewed attack upon the Secretary of 
State is not far to seek. As we know, he has been actuated by the best of 
motives in reforming the constitution of the Government of India and 
accordingly he is eager to make the Governor-General fairly independent of 
the Civil Service. ‘I'he Imperial Executive Council as at present constituted 
has three-fourths of its strength recruited from the Civil Service and hence 
the drawback under ‘which the Governor-General has always to labour is 
to submit to the will of this body. As a corollary to the Reform Scheme 
a Lord Morley desires to reduce the number of Civil Servants on the Council 
;* to half the total number of Councillors and to fill up the remaining places 
9 with outsiders. This arrangement has come as a shock to the prestige 
and dignity of the Civil Service and hence a persistent attempt bas been 
made by its Anglo-Indian champions to ridicule and lower Lord Morley 
in public estimation. Lord Morley’s desire for reform with a view to the 
good of the people of this country has been made so manifestly clear from 
time to time that there is no justification for the Anglo-Indian opposition. 
We absolutely refuse to believe that he has thoughtlessly made his selection 
for the seat of commerce on the Council. His actions in the past belie all 
such suppositions, and so it would be better to suspend our judgment for 
the present. fi 


1 


21. “Tf Mr. DuBoulay has accnpied Wie office knees pontesery to the ' 
| | incoming Viceroy, wa may be sure ho has done it’ 
Be pant Wadd ™ under a sense of duty to the State. The’ transfer 
Mr..J. H. DuBoulay as means no gain to him, buf probably a loss in the’ 
Private Secretary to the near future.......... ‘he post of Private Secretary to 
Vicerory-Designate. the Viceroy has grown considerably in importance of 
; anes oeernase Mad late years. He has not only to guide his chief, often 
Soudd my? on’ -©- new to the country, in his dealing with diverse races 
gar (27), 16th July, ‘page | 
Eng. cols. and interests. One can understand the delicacy of’ 
the position, apart from the onerous duties it imposes. 
yeu cetnes But withal the work is supremely interesting for a man who loves doing’ 
it and is fond of studying human nature as represented by the Raja or Nawab 
with his list of grievances, the title-hunter, the place-hunter, the ‘ poor man 
with a large. family ’— to all of whom the Private Secretary has tc play the 
réle of earthly Providence. Under Lord Lamington Mr. DuBoulay played this 
part almost to perfection, and he also proved his mettle more than once in 
that he stood by his chief in doing the right thing regardless of the traditions 
and idiosyncrasies of the great Service to which he belongs. That is the 
ideal P. S. to our thinking. Sir Charles Hardinge is lucky in securing Mr. Du- 
Boulay ; and if Bombay loses one of-her ablest hands, the loss will be more 
than made goodto her.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar bestows encomiums on 
Mr. DuBoulay and declares him to be every way fitted to hold the new post.| 


22. “As is well known, complaints have been heard for a few years past 
: regarding grave injustice being done to a deserving 
Alleged grievances of class of our countrymen employed in the Public 
Indian Civil Engineers. Works Department. It appears that the Secretary 
Praja Bandhu (A42), cha . : 
1Gen Tale iene enka of State for India has decided to recruit 
LBs during the next year 25 probationary Assistant 
Engineers for service in India. Now it cannot be said as to how many 
out of the 25 appointments of probationary Assistant Engineers to 
be filled up next year by the Secretary of State will go to duly qualified 
and deserving young men from India. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that justice demands that to as many of them as possible Indian 
youths possessing the requisite qualifications should be appointed, than which 
one cannot find a better or surer way of showing sympathy with the just and 
legitimate aspirations of the people. The present state of affairs is 
anything but encouraging. For we understand that out of the total number of 
Engineers belonging to the Imperial branch of the Department, while 66 are 
Indians 601.are Europeans, On the other hand, in the Provincial branch of 
the department, while 73 posts are held by Europeans,!87 are held by Indians. 
It will be thus seen that out of the total of 917 Engineers employed in this 
country 153, 7.e., about 17 per cent. only are Indians of whom again a not 
inconsiderable number are employed merely as Assistant Engineers. The 
number of Indian Executive Engineers also is very small, although within 
the last three or four years two or three of them have been putin the higher 
gerade of Superintending Engineers.” 


23. ‘‘ Visits of heads of Provinces to districts always serve the purpose 

of stirring up activity and giving impetus and energy 

to all the departments of public life. It concen- 

Commence "a His Ex- trates attention on many of the grievances which 
mrt tak ae Sh jin * would have escaped attention, and brings out many 
Oriental Review (17), ©xcellences whose light is hid under a bushel. The 
13th July. visit of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to Sholapur 
was marked by two eventsofimportance. One was 

the presentation of anaddress by the Sholapur 

Municipality, the other was the opening of the Vishnu Mill. ‘The Sholapur 
Municipality naturally put forward a series of demands to carry on its 
work successfully and to take a larger share in the general stirring life of the 
COUDLTY...<voee. His Excellency responded sympathetically to the request 
for granting power to raise loans for sanitary purposes. With regard to 
Primary education, patience was urged on the ground that the expenditure 
of the Government for educational purposes was increasing and that the. 
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histor tet 
‘high ki it’ ought. 
he: fide} for ‘= special ‘elec- 
educated c sokorate tends to lead the educated 
‘Classe: : from ihe 80-ca a ‘Witerate atd is not democratic in nature. 
His } icy observed that in countries. where electoral systems were highly 
slabc rated posal electorates of the kind tended to fall more and more into 
jisfavdur. We wonder then why the demand of the Surat public, even 
th ough it, was supported by the Collector, Mr. Bonus, for doing away with 
» special electorate for the educated classes was refused and the old order 
af ‘things. was allowed to go on.” 
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24, “His Excellency Sir George Clarke in the course of hisreply to an 
| address presented to him by the Sholapur Munici- 
-Gujardt Mitra (34), pality last week took occasion to express himself as. 
10th July, Eng. cols. to the policy of Government in regard to local self- 

government. Government, we know, are anxious to 
promote local self- government still further as a measure that gives people an 
portunity fcr obtaining a training in the management of their civic affairs 
which might eventually fit them to take their proper place as citizens of the 
Empire. Local self-government has, it is true, made rapid progress in all 
parts of the country since the privilege was conferred on Indians by that 
great and farsighted statesman, the late Marquis of Ripon, whose Viceroyalty 
of this country is remembered with feelings of deep gratitude by its people.. 
But much still remains to be done, and the efforts of successive governments 
since then, we are glad to observe, have been devoted to its gradual and 
steady advancement. The experiment has, in spite of failures in stray 
7 cases, been so far successful on the whole that it would be idle to deny that 
solid good had resulted from it wherever people uncer proper safeguards were 
left to manage their own civic affairs. Sir George Clarke took the opportunity 
to impress this truth forcibly on the minds of the people at Sholapur, and we 
suppose His _Excellency’s counsel will not be lost upon them and upon others 
in this Presidency.... eee We repeat it is the duty of all such as would make 
the more ambitious demand on Government to allow people an extended share 
in the administration of the country to take note of His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke’s words, and act up to them in right earnest. A stray failure 
here and there need not disappoint them. If anything, it should serve them as. 
&@ warning to exercise greater vigilance over their affairs.......... None need 
lose heart after what His Excellency has.said in this matter and we trust the 
advice offered will prove an incentive to further progress in future.” 


25. “ His Excellency gave a reply, which in certain respects can hardly 
ita a be called satisfactory. The entire Indian public 
10th Jal ao po ’ opinion, however, will fully agree with His Excel- 

: ge ey Jency in the remark made by him in the course of. 
his reply that the local self-government affords a training in adminis- 
tration for individual citizens and tends to promote among the masses the 
public spirit and the sense of civic duty which India unquestionably needs. 
This very fact strongly supports the prayer urgedin the address of the 
Sholapur Municipality for the creation of a special electorate for the 
educated classes, but we regret to notice that the matter was not viewed 
in that light by His Excellency the Governor, who considers it to be 
a reactionary measure........... From a remark made by Sir George 
Clarke we infer that the elective system will be probably restored to Ahmeda- 
bad after its Municipal affairs are placed upon a thoroughly satisfactory footing. 
It remains to be seen how far the new committee appointed by Government 
in place of the suspended Municipality to carry on the work in its place fulfils 
the expectations formed of it: Lcoking to its constitution, however, we are 
sceptical as to the committee achieving anything very remarkable in the 
matter, The business at the Municipal meetings appears to be transacted 
more speedily than before, but so far as the question of the comfort and 
convenience of the people 18 concerned, there 1 is hardly any improvement at all 
in the state of affairs.” .; ... f 
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- 6. "The exgumont advanced by His Excellency. Sir George Clarke against 
: Granting special Municipal suffrage to the educated 
Suahirak (156), lith - Glasses :dt. Sholapur should, prove a timely warning to 
Zeb. the educated, voters. of Poona: to. mend their ways 
before it.is-too late. They have been blind in the 
exercise of their voting powers, and the result has been that. all the responsible 
and important duties connected with the Poona. Municipality have had to be 
entrusted to Councillors nominated by Government. But the remissness on 
the part of the educated public of Poona to take active interest in civic affairs 
and to manage them properly should not have been. made the ground for 
refusing a special ward to Sholapur, for it is mostly inhabited by merchants 
who have not the time nor the inclination to take part in Municipal affairs. 
His Excellency quoted certain figures to show that the educational 
expenditure of Government has considerably increased of late and that 
a major portion of the increase has been devoted towards the betterment 
of the condition of primary teachers. It is to be regretted, however, that 
inspite of the increase, their condition has not materially improved owing to 
the prevailing high prices. We would, therefore, request Government to 
revise their scale of salaries and to place them on a footing with clerks in the 
lower grades of public service. People would not mind being taxed for the 
purpose. We wish Sir George had not tried to defend the excise duty in the 
way he did. The duty has been imposed upon Indian cotton manufactures 
merely to please Lancashire. Itis not justice to hamper a country’s trade 
because it enjoys certain natural advantages over other countries. 


2/7. ‘His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s visit to Sholapur was useful 
and fruitful. All his tours are so. He received 
Gujardti Punch (35), @n address from the local Municipality and had 
10th July, Eng. cols, nothing but good to say of its administration and its 
non-official presidents.......... The function, which 
took His Excellency to Sholapur, was the opening of the Vishnu Mill. 
Mr. Marshall Reid, in his address of welcome, referred to the incidence of the 
excise duty and regretted the absence of combination among mill-owners to 
adopt the short time movement in order to check over-production.......... One 
of the shrewdest observations made by His Excellency on the occasion was 
that ‘the agency system, as applied in ways elsewhere unknown, is capable of 
advantageous modification.’ On the excise duty, as on the recently imposed 
silver duty, it was impossible for His Excellency to speak without reserve, 
as they are matters of Imperial concern. He, however, first observed 
that the excise duty had not impeded the sound and healthy growth of 
the Mill industry in this Presidency. It had not. But the duty is most 
objectionable because it is iniquitous, because it is levied with the 
object of benefiting the rival interest of Lancashire and because Lancashire 
is propitiated not from a sense of right, but for party ends. ‘The injustice is 
prompted by pure selfishness. Besides, it is quite possible that the Mill 
industry might have developed still more if it were free from this unjust 
burden. Also we should consider the new formidable rival in the Far East, 
who.is every day driving aw ay Indian yarn from the markets of Manchuria 
and China. If the industry is relieved of this impost, we can compete more 
successfully with Japan in the Chinese markets.”’ 


28. ‘The reasons given by His Excellency the Governor at Sholapur 

in support of the continuance of the — iniquitous 

Praja Bandhu (42), excise duty may very well lie in the mouths of those 
10th July, Eng. cols. whose interest it is to maintain the present arrange- 
ment, but we never expected them to be urged 

by an able and experienced administrator'such as the present Governor 
of Bombay. ‘The concensus of public opinion in this country has for a 
long time been that it is an unjust impost, and as such acts asa 
drag to that extent on the only large manufacturing industry worth 
the name that we possess. With greater force it can be urged that the 
cotton mills of Lancashire possess far greater facilities as compared with their 
budding Indian rivals....... As regards. Indian mill-hands not striking work 
like their brethren of Lancashire, it would be hardly fair to, punish for this 
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baracter theirwnipoyers. Lhe: ‘cotton “manu- 
. e * Sadahtaday lait “te denied to those 
As‘ regards the proposed: factory legislation seeking - to 
outs of labour,’ public opinion in'this country has long sles 
ifested itself against it.......... On the contrary, if any legislation is neces- 
ry ‘is’ in connection with the powers of the agents whose management of 
the can never have a too vigilant check.” ; $ideg ned ais 


29. In the. sentea, of. bis speech ., tbe occasion of opening the 
is ta . Vishnu Mills at Sholapur His Excellency rightl 
xe Virette (124); 10th observed that it was the duty of aarbinent to 

Pe limit the hours of work of mill-labourers. It is-to be 
deplored that our mill-owners should only look to their present gain without 
paying any attention to the health of the poor labourers. Overwork is sure 
to tell upon the health of the workmen and eventually this will result in a 
diminution of their supply. Government have not only to look to the present 
but to the future also and they must, therefore, carry through the intended 
factory legislation though it may inflict loss upon some of the mill-owners. It 
is unjust to attribute to Government in this matter the evil motive of protect- 
ing the interests of Lancashire. The question of housing the mill-hands also 
seems to have engaged the attention of His Excellency, and we hope that 
something will be done in this matter by Government on their own initiative 
a8 the mill-owners are not likely to move a finger voluntarily. 
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30. Commenting on the letter recently addressed by Government to the 
owners of cotton presses, &c., the Praja Bandhu 

Comments on the Bom- writes :—His Excellency the Governor has appealed 
bay Government's letter to the owners of cotton presses in the Presidency not 


re the employment of women and children ; 
women in cotton presses. to employ in their factories 


Praja Bandhu (42), 10th especially near openers. This sympathetic appeal is 
July; Kdthidwdér Samd- Quite appropriate and will, we hope, be duly attended 
chdr (78), 13th July. to. We would, however, point out that His Exce)- 

lency’s sense of the danger is somewhat exaggerated 
and would ask him to look to the surrounding circumstances. Government do 
not tell us what is the number of years during which the reported loss of 
twenty lives tcok place. We do admit that Government should pay attention 
to the loss of even one life, but we cannot agree with them in their suggestion 
to stop the employment of women altogether. Looking to the state of things 
obtaining in Lancashire, we do not find anything worth complaining in 
the Bombay Presidency. There the number of women employés ig 
comparatively larger than in India and their dress material is much more 
inflammable than in the case of Indian women. Again, have Government 
paid any attention to loss of life in other industries? ‘Thousands die in the 
gold mines at Kolar and in the tea, rubber and coffee plantations. What have 
they done intheircase? [The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr writes :—We are thankful 
to His Excellency for his kindly sentiment towards the women, but we cannot 
agree with the remedy suggested by him. What would be the position of 
those women who maintain themselves by working in the mills! The best 
course for the managers of factories is to have better supervision. | 


81. ‘The spirit in which answers are now given to interpellations in 
Council is different from what we were accustomed 

Commentsonthereplies to under the old constitution of the Councils, but 
to interpellations in the there is considerable room yet for improvement as 


ual eeetive a as al regards the substance thereof. We doubtif anything 


Sind Journal (24), ith _©®0 Surpass or equal the irresponsible and arbitrary 
July. way in which the member in charge has given his 


replies to the questions 5 and 6 of the Honourable Mr. 
Bhurgri, and we deem it our duty to protest emphatically against the extra- 
ordinary method adopted........... Part a of question 5 of the Honourable 
‘member asked whether Government were aware that the rules issued by them 
in 1901 under section 70 of the Bombay Irrigation Act for regulation of water 
supply on the Jamréo had been superseded by another set of rules issued by 
“the Commissioner in Sind: ‘The answer to this was that Government had no 


information! | Shall we call this: naivete: or something: else? . Why do«not 
Government just ask the Commissioner in Sind. whether the statement is 
true? Would that be such a herculean task as to daunt the ‘most resolute? 


But Jet us proceed. Part b enquires if the Commissioner in Sind is authorised 


to frame such rules, The Government reply is-a candid.‘ No.’ That is all 


+. 


a 


right, but then what is the necessary consequence of this admission? The’ 


Commissioner’s rules being witra vires the fines levied under them must be 


remitted, and this is just what is contended in part c of the question. Instead 


Government reply is as follows :—‘ Government have no reason to believe 


that fines are levied otherwise than in accordance with the rules issued by: 


Government. It is within the competencs of the Commissioner 
in Sind to issue explanatory rules!’ If the Commissioner's rales are merely 
explanatory there is no question of their having superseded the Government. 
rules. Then how do Government in the first part say that they don’t know 
anything about it? Why-should they not know? As to the first sentence 
of the avowed quotation, it is very ingeniously worded, but must fail to 
convince any one. Is it or is it not true that fines have been levied under 
the Commissioner in Sind’s rules? Itis a plain question which can be as 
plainly answered. Such an answer is not forthcoming—no attempt is made 
to find one; and Government merely assume that their own rules are 
being complied with.......... Ihe answer to question 6 need not detain us 
long. The question related to ‘ heavy fines’ levied for unauthorised cultiva- 
tion, in particular to Mr. Pratt’s circular for levy of ten times the assessment. 
On the facts Government have seen fit to give this reply: ‘ We have received 
no information that would lead us to. believe that the fines levied in Sind on 
account of unauthorised cultivation are unduly heavy. ‘They have no infor- 
mation as to the issue of the circular referred to’!! But did they call for 
information, and why not ? Could ‘there be anything more simple or easy 
than to ascertain whether the circular has actually been issued ? ”’ 


a2. The Honourable Mr. Moulvi Rafiuddin and the Honourable Mr. Ibra- 
Suslin Beeld 06, him Rahimtulla rightly declared at the last sitting 


13th July. of the Bombay Legislative Council that Muhamma- 


dans desire to see their qualified co-religionists 
patronised by Government. The Honourable Mr. Setalwad’s protest simply 
indicated the attitude of those whoare against Muhammadan aspirations, 
It is a gross mistake to suppose that qualified Muhammadans are not 
available for Government employment. ‘l'here was a time when educated 
Muhammadans were not available, but that is not the case now. Is ita fact 
that there is no Muhammadan in this Presidency fit for the post of a High Court 
Judge or that of a Presidency Magistrate, or that those Musalmans, who have 
been already appointed to high posts, have proved themselves unworthy of 
them? Wedoadmit that the number of educated Muhammadans is small 
compared with their total population, but it is a great injustice to say that no 
educated Musalmans are available for being appointed to high posts under 
Government. 


33. The cost price of one gallon of country liquor is Rs. 6. Why do 
Government allow the liquor shop-keeper to sell it 
Kesari (128), 12th July. at Rs. 4-4-0? Does it not in a way give him 
scope to commit fraud? To a question of the 
Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi of the above import, no straightforward reply 
was given, but he was referred to some old reply vouchsafed by Govern- 
ment. In it, Government have said that the minimum price of one gallon of 
country liquor has been fixed at Rs. 4-4-0. But they mention that the liquor 
shop-keeper may sell it at a higher price. We ask why Government have 
fixed the minimum price so low. They tell us that the minimum price has 
been fixed in order that the shop-keeper may not sell it at a still lower rate, 
This is quite an evasive reply. His Excellency has remarked that satisfactory 
replies have been given to the interpellations of the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The above reply illustrates how untenable are his claims. 
We request him to give some more attention to the ridiculous state of affairs 
like the above. | | 


oie “oe Horiourable Mr. Nétu’s candid ‘adinission ‘about the pitch of: 
Ta towensotése er: ‘the survey assessment: must have taken by surprise 
“Gomments ion: the fie: ‘ithe «advocates of ‘the theory (some of whom were 
nthe 4) “ive: present in the Council Hall) that the British Gov- 
ee: i) the ote ernment played the part of a rack-renting landlord. 
fey ¢Fom- _........ Another witness to the moderateness of 
 Prakdsh (46), the Government demand was His Excellenqy, him- 
oth Sly, Eng. cols. self. Sir George Clarke cannot be said to be a 
‘hard-hearted official nursed in the traditions of 
bureaucracy ’ and he ubhesitatingly said that the assessments were un- 
doubtedly moderate.......... The second part of Mr. Natu’s admission is related 
indirectly to the first. If the assessments are ‘ undoubtedly moderate,’ how 
does it happen that equally undoubtedly the majority of cultivators are 
found sunk in debt and have found small relief from special measures like 
the Agriculturists’ Relief Act, &c.? As every Revenue officer knows, the main 
reason for such a state of things lies in the fact that the ordinary agriculturist. 
is not fit to enjoy the full benefit of a transferrable tenure—in other words, 
that the unrestricted right of alienation enjoyed by the survey occupants, 
and thoughtlessly bestowed by the framers of the Land Revenue Code against 
the vahivdt of olden times, has proved to be a curse instead of a blessing.. 
Of course, Government cannot interfere with existing rights, but what they 
did in 1901, under the advice of one of the wisest of Revenue officers, 
Sir F. S. P. Lely, was to provide that in case of lands which may happen to. 
be forfeited, the same shall be given out ona non-alienable tenure. ‘The 
same expedient was tried by Government in 1888 when the Talukdars o 
Gujarat were subjected to a similar restriction with the happiest results. 
Mr. Natu’s admissions are a sign that the more intelligent portion of the public 
have begun to realise the wisdom of Government’s policy in these matters.” 


89. At the last session of the Legislative Council, the Honourable 
Mr. Natu expressed an unjust and ‘perhaps 
 Gujardti (33), 10th indiscreet satisfaction at the working of the Land 
July. Revenue Code as amended in 1901. In support of 
his optimistic view Mr. Natu has not been reported 
to have produced any satisfactory proof or statement and unfortunately his 
whole speech has not been published anywhere. If that had been the case, 
we would have been glad to accept his view and would not have hesitated to 
eharacterise as insolent the conduct of those Indian representatives who had, 
as a protest against the amendment, left the Council Hall. To us it seems 
that the Honourable member has been tempted to make the statements he has 
made by a desire on his part to ingratiate himself with the authorities or owing 
to a want of capacity to inquire by personal investigation whether the revised 
system of land tenures has worked to the detriment of the poor agriculturists. 
But as a matter of fact what has been the real situation in the Presidency ? The 
Government of the day for the sake of its prestige was not prepared to accept the 
several suggestions made by the non-official.members in amending the Code. 
But does Mr. Natu know that since then many of them bave been departmentally 
acted upon? Is it within his knowledge that the authorities have changed 
their attitude accordingly? We are sure the sentiments Mr. Natu has 
given expression to are not his own. He has borrowed them from the 
remarks made by the Commissioner of the Central Provinces in regard to 
the non-alienable tenure. We are ashamed to observe that there are a few 
non-cificial members who take peculiar pleasure in saying. ditto to the 
officials. By placing Mr. Natu in that category we do not think we are 
insulting that Honourable gentleman. Has he cared to inquire how far the 
new tenure has become acceptable to the ryots and how many plots of land 
have been left uncultivated since its institution? If according to him the 
agriculturists havo been gratified at the new tenure, how does he account for 
the increasing extent of fallow lands? In spite of all that has been said by 
the Honourable Mr. Natu, we maintain that the new tenure has not proved 
acceptable ‘to the people and that Mr. Natu has simply played into the hands 
of ‘the officers who have been eager to run down the Honourable Sir P. M. 
Mehta and-others who had the audacity to oppose them on ‘the occasion of 


the amendment of the Land Revenue Code. 
‘ 
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(86. We have ieee noted. the improvements that are being made in 
thé forest. administration ever since His Excellency 


Comments on & becent ‘began to take a personal interest in the matter. 
Resolution of Government ‘The forest administration is intricately connected. 


asking village punchdyats ; ‘rguer 
to assist the village officers with the interests of the rayats, and it must be 


carried on with their active and sympathetic co- 
" Peet ite, "1ath Daly. operation. The Bombay Government had issued a 

resolution with this view in mind that grazing-fees 
should be collected through village punchdyats. Buta supplementary resolu- 
tion has been issued a few days ago almost cancelling the former one. The 
village officers receive certain remuneration in proportion to grazing-fees 
collected in their villages. If the work be taken from them and handed over 
to the punchdyats, they will lose their income. The Bombay Government 
have favourably considered the views of the Commissioner on the point 
and left the work of collecting grazing-fees to the village officers as of old 
and allowed the punchdyats only to help them. ‘The principle of decentralisa- 
tion is being made much of, of late. but the village punchdyats should be 
revived and re-established with all their former powers, in order to make it 
truly effective. Government are not willing to entrust to the puncihdyats, 
even petty rights like that of collecting grazingfees. How then can the people 
hope for real decentralisation ?- Grazing-fees in the Bombay Presidency 
amount to only nearly 17 lakhs. If Government give up the income in the 
interests of poor rayats and their dumb cattle, no complaints will be raised 
on the point. But Government object to feeding rayats’ cattle free. ‘The 
village officers object to the punchdyats lest their income be lessened. The 
hard struggle for life of the rayats will thus continue as a permanent 
feature. 


*37. “If itis possible for the energetic Mr. Lloyd George to reduce the 
consumption of drink by about 33 per cent. by 

The Abkéri policy ofthe levying a heavy tax among a population that is 
Indian Government com- habituated to drink for generations past, how easy 


oad of the Empire other is it for the British Government in India to check 


. the spread of this new vice among a population 
a oo that is comparatively totally abstemious, gore if 
they would? Here is an example from their 
mother-country which British rulers of India might take up in the interests 
of their Indian subjects.” [Klsewhere the paper says :—‘*‘ Sir Leslie Probyn, 
the Governor of Sierra Leone, in his article contributed to the Ninetoanth 
Century for June refers to the cranting of the right of local option in matters 
of drink to the natives, the Negroes. Even an African colony like Sierra 
Leone is allowed the right of local option. But the British Government in 
India does not yet find it convenient to extend the same principle to India. 
also, where drink is working such disaster among the people !’’] 


38. “The acquittal of Mr. Dalrymple Clarke of the charges of criminal 
breach of trust in what is known as the Burma- 

Comments on the de- Khedda case, in the face of the mass of evidence 
cision in the Burma- produced in Court, is one more instance of how 


Khedda case. see . 
Indu of Bombay (!9), the ends of justice are liable to be defeated in this 


llth July; Mumbai Vai- country by the unwillingness of European juries 


| ar to convict an accused when he happens to possess. 
ane a3), Lat gm: S WEIGe GRID... ccs ees In the Burma case the ac- 
cused, who was a Superintendent of Government Kheddas, was obviously 
wrong in acting as the agent of a company—practically thinseell--witieh 
was a rival of the Government in those very Khedda transactions. 
From an examination of the record of transactions made by Mr. Clarke 
the Judge failed to find any record of the disposal of five Government 
elephants and explanation of the shortage of nine thousand rupees. 
The defence plea was that these . were “due to failure of memory. 
and the absence of records. But there was enough documertary evidence 
forthcoming to show that instead of making over to Government the purchase 
money. of two of these elephants Mr, Clarke gave it over to. Green & ‘Co., 
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hé ‘was the head: ” “Plasti vee: totally-inconsistent with: his 

fornmént “servatit. “Public: sarviee would go to dogs if such 
malin’ of intersate: was ‘allowed. | Yet’ the jury ‘acquitted Olarke!!! And 

jously and with just five minutes’ ret erisiit 40 confer. Let it 

+ gs mai 


to ithe ‘credit of the’ Chief Justice that he did his best 
omote the cause of justice. His masterly summing up left nothing to be 
He put'the whole case in a nut-shel! when finally he asked each 
one of the jury to’put himself in the place of master and servant and to ask 
himself if he could have done what Clarke did. But this appeal to the moral 
instincts of the jury evidently fell flat before their racial bias.......... Our 
readers might recall several instances of the kind both in India and in Burma, 
in which the overwhelming evidence before them notwithstanding, European 
juries have let go scot-free persons of European extraction. The case of the 
Rangoon jury some two years back, who even before the case had been 
summed up openly declared to the face of the presiding Judge that they had 
already made up their minds to acquit the accused—a European, who was 
charged with causing the death of a native coolie—must be still fresh in our 
readers’ minds. It is such behaviour on the part of some European juries 
that tends to sap the foundations of justice and to undermine the faith of the 
people in the impartiality of European juries when racial and political con- 
siderations are apt to be mixed up in any case.” [The Mumbai Vaibhav 
makes similar remarks. | 


39. One editor of the Deshsewak (Nagpur) was sent to jail. Two more 
were asked to furnish securities for good behaviour 
Comments on the Desh- oq it was made impossible for them to continue 
sewak case (Nagpur). geet 
Kesari (128), 12th July. editors. But still the Desksewak continued to live. 
At last the new Press Act gobbled it up. It was 
quite impossible for the editor to furnish such a heavy security as was de- 
manded of him. ‘The order for securities was bué an order to stop the paper. 
To the application of Mr. Jayavant Bapuji Kulkarni, to reconsider the matter, 
the head of the non-regulated or lawless province has given an extraordinary 
and cruel reply. ‘The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces says that 
the general policy of the Deshsewak comes under the provisions of the Press 
Act and that no useful result would ensue by prolonging the discussion. 
Does the Press Act intend that if the general policy of a journal becomes 
obnoxious tothe bureaucrats, they should attack it by utilising the provisions 
of the Press Act and that no offence need be committed by the paper? The 
- general policy of the Deshsewak may be liked or disliked by the bureaucrats. 
But so long as it is not unlawful and so long as it does not instigate the 
people to resort to force, it is desirable to allow it to live and ventilate the 
opinions entertained by the people of the Central Provinces. When editors 
of old papers have to make new declarations under the Act, though they have 
ps committed no offence, their previous history is taken into consideration. 
a Now the general policy of a paper is declared to be objectionable and no 
* special articles are mentioned as containing questionable matter. ‘I'he Press 
Act is by itself a sharp weapon. If the Provincial Governments take to 
burnishing it by various devices, its very touch will make many papers stop 
publication. 


40. The judgment in appeal of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in Damo- 

dar Vindyek Savarkar vs. the King is an important 

Commente on the judg- pronouncement for writers and speakers in India. 
ment of the Appeal Court ‘The views of the Lord Chief Justice are likely to 
mn me  Wiabiand case 1D get at rest the prevailing difference of opinion in 
‘Gujarati (38), 10th the matter of sedition and to do ample justice to 
“ July. Indians. He has taken a fairly comprehensive 
a view of the whole case against Savarkar and has 
) gone the length of remarking that had not there been other charges 
against Savarkar over and above that connected with the speeches he delivered 
in India in 1906, the accused would not have been so. easily extradited. In 
this: connection the Lord Chief ‘Justice has made very cogent remarks, 


and laid down specific rules for the observance of Courts.. He has declared 


2%. 


in substance that the nature of these speeches is not to. be: construed from the 
language itself, but that the time, place and circumstances under which they 
were delivered .should also be considered :in deciding whether they 
were seditious or not. If no mischief has ever resulted from them; it would ° 
be difficult to charge them with inciting people to sedition. Have these 
principles been followed in India of late? Isit not surprising that the 
writers of books published a year or two or four years ago have suffered punish- 
ment and that many a harmless book has been proscribed under the new 
Act? We wish the entire judgment of the Lord Chief Justice will be the ; 
means of enlightening the authorities in India and guiding them on to the 
path of justice and righteousness. 


41. “There is a kind of literature published now-a-days, which, besides 
: poisoning the minds of the public and bringing the 
Comments on the ac- authors within the clutches of the law, surrounds 
quittal by the High Court the printer’s trade also with dangers. A pamphlet 
ane Poa a ro - written in plain and violent language, if directed 
publication. against Government, may at once be rejected by a 
Indian Spectator (10), Printer as seditious. The authors are not always so 
16th July. foolish as to write sedition in this way. They coat 
the pill with religion or some other innocent occupa- 
tion for the mind, and introduce in the middle of religious discussions 
political doctrines of a doubtful hue. Printers are not ordinarily expected to 
be so very shrewd and conversant with the mysteries of sedition as to detect the 
snare into which they are about to fall, and they agree to print the manuscript. 
They subgequently find that they have been a little too trustful. In a case 
of this kind the !ocal High Court acquicted the printer this week. Would 
the Local Government have ordered the forfeiture of the security in a similar 
case? ‘Though the fact of the prosecution raises the contrary presumption, 
we need not be sure that the Government would have treated the printer 
differently. Anyhow, after the decision of the High Court we may be sure 
that printers will not be harassed unduly.” 


*42,. “ We are glad that the Bombay High Court was pleased to take a 
Mahratta (15), 17th sensible view of the Hka Shloki Gita case so far as 
Jule Mr. Dev at any rate was concerned. No doubt: 
Mr. Dev has made the declaration as owner of the 
Atmaram Press at which the offending book was printed in compliance with - 
séction 4 of Act XXV of 1867. But so faras the criminal responsibility 
arising out of such declaration went, it could be fastened only upon one who 
might be proved to have direct knowledge of the character of any book 
printed thereat. No doubt a sort of presumption may be said to arise from the 
fact of the ownership of the press, but the presumption cannot be regarded as 
conclusive as was done by the Dhulia District Magistrate. The proper 
appreciation of the factual. evidence in the particular case also went to show 
that Mr. Dev had not much to do with the book in question; and their 
Lordships rightly held that unless Mr. Dev had read the incriminating 
passages with close attention he could not have made out that they were 
seditious. We congratulate Mr. Dev upon the result.” 


43. Quoting approvingly from the manifesto issued by the teachers 

of the defunct Samarth Vidyalaya the Pudhdri 

Pict. cermmdy Me, writes :—The forced closure of the Samarth Vidya- 
that we must fall back Jaya has made it quite clear to us that under the 
upon the ancient Aryan present circumstances it is impossible to conduct an 
system of education. educational institution on independent lines. It was 
Pudhért (143), 10th thought possible to effect our regeneration by adapt- 
July. ing ourselves to our surroundings or by introducing 
new methods. But both have failed. It is, therefore, the duty of parents 
and guardians to awaken to their responsibility towards their children and as 
the new methods have failed to be useful under the prevailing circumstances,, 
to resort: to the ancient Aryan system of education for the training of their, 
young ones. fy rhs TAM ga U8 0s oe : 


' & correspondent Baa Vartanua complains that for the last.’ 
BO TEEN Roce epee 9: months buyers of land in Salsétte have been: 
iships * of iat: ‘put'to great inconvenience and hardship owing to 
7 ih. ee - the authorities delaying the granting of permission 
ele erect structures on their respective lands. The 
gn See hi writer alléges that the authorities are contemplating 
‘Tay. ~~" gome changes in the original scheme for the develop- 
| ment of Salsette, and consequently are refusing 
ee permission at the last moment to erect dwellings, though plans of the proposed 
a: buildings are passed by the Notified Area Committee. Many of the purchasers 
ie of land for erecting dwellings, the correspondent continues, have even 
brought down the necessary building materials and now that the Special 
Officer does not grant permission they are put to serious loss and inconveni- 
ence. It was the duty of Government to warn them beforehand, but they 
have not done so and the poor purchasers have to suffer for no fault of theirs. 
It would be good if Government grant permission, if not to all, at least to. 
those whose plans are passed by the Notified Area Committee. 
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*45,. “The Ayurvedic and Unani Medical Association of Bombay have 
i naineinds inthe tigate. submitted a memorial to the Bombay Government 
te ied an.’ in om the matter of the proposed registration of medical 
Bombay Government by ™e€n. The advocates of medical ‘registration claim 
the Ayurvedic and Unani Certain special privileges for medical men who have 
Medical Association re graduated in any British, foreign or colonia! medical 
régistration of Medical jnstitution recognised by the Medical Council of the 
practitioners. ‘ United Kingdom, to the exclusion of others. They 
wa (15), 1th Gjaim that their certificates should be held valid and 
y- their fees and charges allowed in Law Courts. 
These special claims are detrimental to the rights of Indian medical practi- 
tioners who have been enjoying these rights since the beginning of British 
rule. The memorialists pray that the uncalled-for attack on their liberty 
and their systems of medicine should be warded off by Government. We 
believe the memorialists have acted rightly in entering a protest against the 
uawarranted attack of the British Medica: Council on the Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems of medicine........ .. The Ayurvedic system has been 
highly developed and has been in practice in the land for a number 
of centuries. It is possible that some misconception has arisen as to the 
appreciation of its true value owing to the apathy of our educated country- 
men. But as a medical system it has a great significance. We do not object. 
to controversial attacks on the medical systems, with a view to furthering the 
cause of the science of health. But when matters come to enforcement of 
special rights to the exclusion of others on the ground of alleged superiority 
we believe a protest is necessary. In consenting to the demands of the 
British Medical Council, the Government will have set the Indian systems at 
a distinct disadvantage, ‘which might lead to a discouragement of their study. 
We.-believe that, apart from other reasons, it is in the interests of scientific 
progress and the welfare of humanity that the Ayurvedic and Unani systems 
of medicine should be preserved. A proposal for introducing reforms or 
innovations in the systems is quite feasible, but placing a legal disability on 
them and their followers is nothing short of injustice.” 


46. ~“‘In his annual report for the year 1909, the Chemical Analyser in 

! | Sind urges the need of a properly equipped chemi- 
Suggestion for the con- eal laboratory in Karachi. He states that on many 
struction of a laboratory occasions he has been compelled to return articles. 
at Kardchi for me "apa / sent him for testing owing to the absence of a proper 
oe} Analypes: 7 (23) 144, laboratory. We believe that the Port Trustees have 
Fuly. . offered a site to the Local Government for the pur- 
: pose, but nothing further has been done in the matter. 

We hope: that the question will:be decided at an early date and a laboratory 
constructed... It ‘is an anomaly: to create a post and then fail to apehiass the - 


incumbent with the means of petrying én his work.” 
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AT. Tt may not be out of placeto enquire why the: Revenue Department ‘ 


of Sind: containsso;:many Hindus. A. little- reflec- 
Giggiaticn for the tion will enable us.to see that it is solely due to the 
appointment of Muham- fact that the Daftardars to the ©ollectors of all the 
madans to tag 2 — of Districts are Hindus: ‘The Collector consults his. 
yh a ¢ _. Daftardar on every important question, and his 
! aq (56), Sth July, 
Eng. cols. advice considerably influences his decisions; ail 
| appointments have also to be filled in consultation 
with the Daftardar. Daftardars are generally too strong for Collectors, who 
are mostly young men, unacquainted with the people of the District and ‘their 
ways and customs. Now it is time that the posts of Daftardirs should be 
entrusted to Mussalmans. If the Government is desirous to remove all the 
evils prevailing in tbe Kevenue Department, a thorough cleansing of 
the Augean stable is  necessary.......... It will be an interesting 
thing if the authorities order a list to be prepared containing the 
names of all such persons employed in the Revenue Department as are 
related to one another, stating alsa the nature of their kinship, We shall 
then be surprised to find endless complications of relationship subsisting 
between Deputy Collectors, Mukhtiirkars, Head Munshis and even subordi- 
nate servants of the Department. of which many may not be aware......... ; 
If the task of preparing such a list is entrusted to these very men, we are 
afraid we shall not be able to get at the truth. Muhammadans. 
have proved themselves as more capable administrative officers than 
Hindus; they can count among them officers like K. B. Kadirdad 
Khan, Sirdar Muhammad Yakub Khan, and Mr. Sadikali Shaikh, and we 
would like to know whether our Hindu friends can name even a couple of 
Hindu officers of the type. In spite of it, the number of Mussalman 
Deputy Collectors is ever decreasing.” 


48. “A complaint has reached us from Sakrand to the effect that Tapa- 
dars who formerly used to receive Re. | as lapo for 
Complaint against the every number now charge Rs. 1-8-0 instead. In 
prevalence of rasa’ IM sddition to this Zamindars have also to pay for the 
“ cial Gazette (4) rasav'of the Collector and other officers. This means 
bth fae ' a great hardship for Zamindars, who, if they refuse 
to pay what is demanded of them, are subjected to- 
no inconsiderable inconvenience and annoyance. Formerly when the area. 
of the taluka was larger, the burden of the rasaz fell on the shoulders of a 
greater number of Zamindars ; but now the whole expenditure has to be borne 
by a smaller number of them. The Mukhtidrkar and the Sub- Inspector of 
Police are generally on circuit, and Zamindars spend a good deal in entertain- 
ing them. The complaint comes from Sakrand, but it will be no exaggeration 
to say that the practice of rasai is rampant all over the Province. Lapadar’s 
lapo can never be stopped until they are deprived of the authorities vested in 
them. For the grant of land, takdvz advances, remission of assessment and 
many other things, Zamindars depend upon the help and recommendation of 
Tapadars. Tapadars have practically unlimited powers, and can- persecute 
Yamindars whenever they choose. Mukhtiarkars alone can protect Zamindars 
from the iniquities of ‘lapadars ; but Mukhtiarkars cannot go against Tapadars 
for their prestige depends entirely on the help 'l'apadars render them in the 
discharge of their duties. Officers no doubt pay for the articles supplied to 
them, but it is an open secret that they generally pay a nominal sum. ‘heir 
servants and peons do not feel satisfied with the articles of food alone, but require 
something more. All this expenditure has to be paid by the Zamindars, who 
are consequently always in financial straits. This state of affairs will continue 
SO song as the Mukhtiarkars are responsible for arranging for the vasaz.”’ 


Legislation. 


49. Among the new Bills to be-introduced in the Vicercy’ s Council the 
most important is the one that: relates to factory 
~ Comments on the yro- Jegislation. For a long time ~past Lancashire” has 


posed Factory it ‘oth b&en representing that the Indian factory labourer is 
-~ypigeadtl ( dy. Oth. subjected to inhuman treatment by his employer. 
duly. pee wees SS 49 find out whether there was any truth in what was 
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inted a Committee of inquiry. The Times. which 
- we know ‘is th is*eountry“writes:much to ruin thé factory labour 
- of the cot ioThe Committee and the Commission came to the conclusion 
joe ed ca labourer can work for 15 or 16.hours, though they suggested a 
_ cértain limit}for women and children. These suggestions were embodied in a 
Bill which had to be shelved owing to the illness of Mr. Harvey. It has been 
revived at present.. This Bill will fix a limit of 12 hours forthe labourer. But 
what about the suggestions of the Committee and the Commission? Were 
they for show only ? Government are powerful enough to please Lancashire 
without making a show of Commissions. The London Times welcomes 
the Bill; but whatever is welcome or satisfactory to that paper is for the 
Indian people unwelcome and unsatisfactory. The Times sermonises the 
Indian Government and people about humanity, but it forgets the greater 
cruelty that is being practised in England. The Indian Government do 
not want to hurry through the Bill, and the mill-owners will do well 
to thank them as they want to effect a compromise. We will ask the 
inill-owners to wake up and point out to Government the defect in the 
proposed legislation. 


*50. “In India, where the mill-hand is still a rustic, and where the 
: women take a freedom in entering and leaving the 
The Indian factory mills which sets them above the need of protective 
ms waht) does not need josislation and also outside the limitations of 
a Parsi (41) 17th July. discipline, work shows no visible signs of improve- 
Eng. cols. fs ment, if if does not actually deteriorate. Nobody 
pretends that the coming Factory Act will improve 
mill discipline or solve the present difficulty of getting labour, good or bad. 
It will obviously be no incentive to self-help and self-improvement on the 
part of the operative. The Indian mill operative, as a matter of fact, does 
not take his work seriously, and there are masters and overseers, humane men 
by nature but who feel in their hearts that the operative will not improve 
greatly until he feels the pressure of a system ‘analogous to slavery.’ 
Perhaps it is better not to have a great indusiry than to gain it at the expense 
of wearing out human creatures’ lives, but the incontrovertible fact remains 
that great industries are built up on a foundation of helpless suffering. In 
comparing our condition with that of our neighbours, in the hope of making 
our own whatever feature of their lives seems desirable, this question of 
coercing labour as well as protecting it forces itself more and more upon 
the. attention of philosophic industrialists. In other words, Indian labour, 
besides protection, needs discipline.” 


91. Everywhere there is peace and quiet in the country at present. 
Sedition and the like of it are rarely heard of. But 

Comments on the pro- there are certain people who do not seem to relish 
posed een of the this calm. The Pioneer by suggesting to Govern- 
Meetings Aeves Seditious ment to allow the Seditious Meetings Act to remain 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (87). permanently on the Statute-book has ripped up old 
12th July. sores. ‘he Bengali press enters a very emphatic 
protest and replies to the Allahabad press that ata 

time when even the backward races of Asia have thrown off despotism and 
are entering upon constitutional methods of Government the Anglo-Indian 
press has been recommending Government to enforce permanently an Act that 
savours much of ancient despotism. ‘The press in Bengal avers that the Act 
is a great hindrance to the fostering of citizenship and in general is harmful 
to the public. It suggests to Government to take advantage of the present 
peaceful situation and annul it altogether instead of extending its term. 
There is much difference of opinion as to whether this Act has brought about 
a change in the condition of the country. But we will make bold to say that 
the whole of the country will with one voice denounce the suggestion to 
Government that the operation of the Act should be extended to the whole 
country. It is no exaggeration to say that the suggestion is as dangerous as 
it is. insulting to. the feelings of the public. The suggestion would mean that 
the: whole country «is in‘.a, seditious mood. We have entire faith in the 


dl. 


wisdom and foresight of Lord Minto’s Government. We trust that the golden 
opinions Lord Mintc has won during the last three years will not be tarnished 
at the time of his departure. The utmost Government can do is to increase 
the period of its operation. | 


a 


Education. 


*52Z. ‘“ Principal Covernton will have a tough battle when he measures 
swords with the gladiators in the Senate Hall over 
Pes ske a = the question of the Kxamination Halls. A storm 
Hall in the Bombey Uni- of dust has been raised over the controversy as 
versity Gardens. though it was a question of life and death to the 
Rast Goftdr (43), 17th Citizens of Bombay. We take solace from the fact 
July, Eng. cols. that when the City Improvement Trust raised an 
avalanche of buildings in the Fort no unfortunate 
catastrophes occurred through asphyxiation, and we may presume from past 
experience that the city will not be suffocated through a famine of oxygen 
when the halls are erected on the projected site! ‘Che argument is sadly 
deficient in the sense of proportion, when it inveighs against the Halls on 
the ground of their obstruction to the free passage of fresh air eastward 
towards the interior of the Fort.......... Progress would be stagnant if every 
time the outry of vested interests were heeded against the erection of build- 
ings on unoccupied sites. ‘The hideous structure which by travesty is called a 
‘mandap’ is a source of immense hardship and inconvenience to students....... 
The Gardens are not much frequented, and they were not built for the perma- 
nent use of babies and their ayahs |......... Wecan never bring ourselves to 
advise the Senateto throw away the offer of 35 lakhs of rupees asif they were 
so many pebbles picked from the opposite shore. With the Bandstand 
enclosures, the Cooperage and the Oval in. close proximity, parents of 
infants need not worry for a recreation site for their little ones. As we have 
said last time, the duty of the Senate is to approach the question not in the 
spirit of the residents of this or that locality. If the latter want their offices, 
tenements, etc., exposed to the’ gales of the sea, they may form a colony upon 
the Malabar Hill or any other site of their selection.” | 


*53. ‘Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s offer of Rs. 2,25,000 for the erection of 
Examination Halls for the use of the University 

Gujardti (33), 17th met with unfavourable reception on the last occasion 
July, Eng. cols. when it was before the Senate for consideration. 
, The donor has repeated his offer, though it was 
believed at one time that the amount would be diverted to some other 
purpose. The offer has once called forth severe criticism. We have 
no sympathy with the absolutely hysterical agitation that has been started 
in the columns of a morning contemporary. ‘hat agitation is inspired more 
largely by selfish and sentimental ideas than by any. careful con- 
sideration of the convenience and comforts of hundreds of candidates who 
appear for University examinaticns side by side with other circumstances. 
As is well pointed out by an esteemed educationist in a letter we have 
published elsewhere, there is no doubt that the present arrangements for 
examining students in unsightly, unhealthy and inconvenient pandals are 
not creditable to the Bombay University. It may be at once conceded that 
the University has been doing all it can to mitigate the hardships of students. 
But we do not think that a satisfactory solution of the problem would be 
arrived at unless and until suitable Examination Halls are erected, if possible, 
in the neighbourhond of the University, or in some other convenient locality.” 
[Elsewhere the paper gives the communication referred to above which 
says :—‘‘ The outcry that has been raised against the proposal to erect an 
examination hall on the site of the University Gardens illustrates how some 
people have a clever knack of manufacturing grievances out of nothing, and 
how a plain and fair issue may be presented to the public view in the ugliest 
and the most hideous colours. To characterise the use of the University 
Gardens for an examination hall as vandalism and a civic crime 18 an abuse 
of the English tongue. These fantastic cries have developed a curious 
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vowish ’ te.) gratify. at.any cost... The Biden 
ee ene is ‘well: known to: be a resort of idlers, of High 
G ts | nol owners of peons st a® few minutes’ quiet rest. 
g - smoke, of butlers, khansamas and waiters of the hotel across the street, 
| Sieh from offices surrounding the gardens and /alas selling kurmara. 
and shera and towards the evening perhaps of Ayahs wheeling their infant 
@8........5+ Have the monopolists of esthetics a practicable alternative 
to offer? “Their esthetic sense cannot be allowed to be indulged at the. 
cost of “public usefulness.. The University will scarcely be true to its duty 
and its interests if it throws away the splendid offer before it simply because 
it militates against the over-sensitive tastes of some people who care more- 
for show than for substance.’’| 


~~ #54, “The proposal to utilise the site of the University Gardens for 
pe ale aR building an examination hall is exciting a great deal 
{7th July, Eng, cols 3), - of heated controversy....... The arguments brought 
; against the proposed destruction of the University 
Gardens are two-fold. First, that a beautiful spot of Bombay, of which there 
are very few in number, will be unnecessarily sacrificed, and secondly, that 
one of the lungs of the city will be removed and closed up. As regards the 
first objection, if must be at once admitted that this spot is one of the most 
charming and finest sites of Bombay, and its destruction should be avoided so 
far as possible......... Thesecond argument based on the supposition that 
the spot forms one of the lungs of the city is, we venture to say, not quite 
‘ sound. The portion of the Fort surrounding the University Gardens can 
{ hardly be called overcrowded or thickly built up. Even the erection of the 
| Prince of Wales Museum on the Crescent site, and the new science institute 
on the Elphinstone College play-ground, will not make the locality over- 
crowded......... We earnestly hope that the Senate will try to meet the 
wishes. of the geneious donor whose family name is connected with so many 
University and educational benefactions.”’ 


55. It is really deplorable that — the Senate has shaken off its. un- 

, accountable dilatoriness and shown its willingness to- 

ee asvommnaamnlihatss. accept the munificent gift of Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
for the building of an examination hall, all sorts of 

imaginary objections should have been raised against the proposed action of that 
body. For some time past a wordy warfare has been raging in and out of 
the Senate over the multiplicity of examinations held by the Bombay 
University and consequently those who are for fewer examinations are afraid 
to support the Senate on the present occasion lest that would be tantamount to- 
encouraging the University in maintaining the large number of examinations 
it conducts. This is a flimsy pretext invented to stir up opposition against 
an important step, and we trust the Jarge body of Senators, who have the 
interest of the University at heart, will boldly stand up against any attempt 
that-may be made to baulk them of a noble gift. Again, all the wild talk 
about the hall if buiit upon the site of the University Gardens being likely to cut 
off access of free air to the residential quarters in the Fort deserves a summary 
dismissal, as what with open roads on all sides of the site and what with the 
expansive sea facing the building on the West any apprehension on this. 
score is unfounded. If there is any truth underlying the fear, then opposition 
should equally be directed against the intended occupation by Government 
: of the Elphinstone College Gymkhana ground. But in that case not only has 

a ee there been no opposition, but the idea has been eagerly favoured. Under all 
a these circumstances we trust the Senators will boldly oppose any attempt to. 
) 2 frustrate the scheme of the examination hall and endeavour to bring about an 
; early fruition ofthe noble gift of Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 


56, awe Parsi ridicules the agitation against the University Gardens being 
utilised for the Examination Hall and remarks :—. 
“Tt is certainly a pity to spoila garden; but if the 
Bombay. publie so dotes: on gardens, there are still 
 wildernesses, which ‘have no immediate ‘prospect of be-- 
3¢0.evob oving bnailt upen, and.in which, we have no doubt, the, 
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University would be pleased: to transplent:some of-the varied; and. picturesque- 


ff¥ta'they Have room for ‘no longet:""; oes TAehend etie;, on the other 
etd} supports the: ‘agitation:) rh 


Municipalities. 


~ *57, “The dreadful fire of Priday last: whieh beate all. records in. the 
number: of precious lives which-were sacrificed has 


| Comments: on . the - 
Seanasl Gikbeh-fiee. fem. cast a terrible gloom over the city. The holocaust 


ain capa ~ might. have been averted if the gruesome experience 
Rast Goftdr (4£), 17th of the past had been utilised and: the expedients 
yily Bing coll: oe suggested for the safety of: life and. limb had been 


enforced. ‘There was a tall five-storeyed building set 
up as a veritable: death trap in: case of a fire. One: narrow wooden 
stair-case formed the only medium of escape to the scores.of tenants who 
resided in the ill-fated chawl. . The:panic which ensued. when the inmates 


learnt that their only outlet to the road was in the jaws of fire could be more: 


easily imagined than dascribed.......... The danger to the inmates of thickly 
populated houses with a. single wooden stair-case:- was demonstrated ‘by the 
Chukla fire. To add to the gravity of the situation shop-keepers and others 
often store inflammable materials just underneath the stair-case, and in some 
cases rooms at the groundfloor are used as godowns for the storage of 
articles which would instantaneously set the house ablaze on contact with a 
burning match or a light.......... We do not know.if our Fire Brigade is yet 
furnished with life-saving appliances which. could reach the tallest sky- 
scrapers in the city or at least to the height of the fifth or sixth storey of a 
house. In certain big cities of the West, their municipalities have provided 
very effective safe-guards in the shape of tall fire escapes available within a 
few minutes of the report of fire. ‘They are set up at various parts of the 
town, especially in crowded localities, and any policeman in the street can 
manipulate them, having been previously trained to their use. We are afraid 
that the Fire Brigade, Bombay, is very poorly equipped in this respect 
and the deficiency should be supplied at any and whatever cost by the 
Corporation.” 


08. The details of the recent fire in Samuel Street send a thrill of 
horror through our bodies. The building that 
Jam-e-Jamshed (37), caught fire was a five-storeyed one with but one 
16th July. staircase three and a half feet broad, which was 
burnt down in the very beginning of the fire. There 
are many such big chawls in Bombay which have only one staircase. It’ is 
high time the authorities stirred themselves in the matter. The Corporation 
ought to inquire into the number of such buildings with but one staicase 
and should force the landlords to provide means for securing the safety of the 
occupants in case of fire. Our present Commissioner, Mr. Cadell, has during 
the short time that he has been among us shown himself very active, and we. 
trust that he will take up the matter and suggest some remedy for ’ preventing 
such catastrophes in future. a 


o9 “One of the most reprehensible incidents in the Municipal history 

of Bombay was with regard to the recent filling up 

Comments on the High of two vacancies in the Mandvi Ward by the Corpo- 
Court's decision in appeal yation without regard to the rights and privileges. of 
se or prone Ward the electors of the Ward. It was a grave infringe- 
atone. (ih ‘Review (17) ment of civic rights and an encroachment. upon 
13th July. ’ democratic: privileges: Notwithstanding the un- 
animous public wishes in the matter, the Corpo- 

ration did not accord the privilege of electing two m3mbers to the Mandvi 
Ward, but proceeded to elect of its own accord: two gentlemen who had no 
connection whatever with: the, Mandvi Ward:which was thus unjustly deprived 
of its franchise. Mr. Sharafali: Mamuji -has. rendeted:public service by 
approaching the High:Court' with: a petition that: the, Chief, Judge should 
proceed'to direct, under section’33: of: the Bombay! Municipal. Act, that. he 
shotild be-deemed tobe dulpebedteds~ Bho Haadarmble: Mr: Justice Mac-Lz0d, 
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ejadgment oriet> the-vends ':of: justicé and. of!-Municipal. Gov- 
y “well and directed thatthe Chief Judge ought to have 
rocesded to nominate himself the candidates. with the next highest 
umber of votes as duly elected members. He rightly observed that it did 
Aes not lie within the Mecretion of the Chief Judge to refuse to exercise duties 
mee already imposed on him by Statute, when by such refusal the franchise of 
Be some persons would be injured. This judgment of the learned Judge will 
liave the effect of rescinding the appointments madé by the Corporation and 
leading to the election of the real representatives of the Mandvi Ward. It has 
given a well deserved chastisement to the Corporation which departed from 
the high traditions of Municipal Government and was led by the nose as it 
were to commit an ill-considered act by the Caucus party and its Chief, 
Mr. Sheppard. The Mandvi Ward embroglio has shown what mischief the 
Caucus can do and how the reputation of the Corporation has suffered 
because of this mischief. The Corporation, it may be hoped, will take this 
lesson to heart and consider twice in future before it accepts the fiat of 
the Caucus party.” 


60. The decision in appeal of the Bombay High Court in the matter 
of the Mandvi Ward Election sets aside the election 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), of two candidates by the Corporation and requires 
llth July. the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court to 
scrutinise the votes obtained by the unsuccessful 
candidates and declare the first two of them duly elected members of the 
Corporation. This order is likely to open up anew all the vexatious questions 
discussed . before the Chief Judge during the prolonged hearing of the matter 
and make the confusion worse confounded. ‘The Chief Judge will have to be 
very careful in his scrutiny inasmuch as a good deal of corruption has already 
been exposed in connection with the election. After all that has transpired 
at the hearing in the first instance it would certainly have been a better and 
a safer course to order a new election for the filling up cf the vacant seats. 
Although the High Court has not chosen to have recourse to this means, we 
do think the Chief Judge would be well advised if he makes use of the dis- 
cretionary powers vested in him by sections 33 and 34 of the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act and order a fresh election. This is the only proper course to 
warn the Mandvi Ward electors against a resort to underhand dealings. 


61. The Bombay Municipality has always patronised the local Urdu 
f newspapers by advertising in them. The present 
\ Alleged withdrawal of Municipal Commissioner has, however, deprived the 


Municipal advertisements papers of the patronage and thus the Urdu-reading 
: a ae Urdu papers of yblic cannot now read the Municipal advertisements. 


Muslin Herald (6) The Urdu papers can justly claim equality of treat- 
15th July. ’ ment with other newspapers from the Municipal 
| Commissioner. We respectfully draw the attention 

of the authorities to this matter. 


62. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr appeals to the members 

of the suspended Municipality of Ahmedabad to 
A defence of the sus- put before the Government and the public an ex- 
paneer yt sa 5 a a planation of the true facts relating to the suspended 
* Doishes Gamichdr (69) Municipality in order to clear themselves and the 
14th July. '. public of Ahmedabad of the grave charges alleged 
against them by Government, and observes :—A 
considerable portion of the Ahmedabad public considers it to be a disgrace on 
their city that a first class municipal body like that of the city of Ahmedabad 
should be thus suspended, and consequently quite naturally want Gov- 
ernment to explain why a portion of the blame should not be laid at the 
doors of Government. It was a well known fact that with a strong and able 
President to guide the Municipality, the municipal affairs of the city would 
have taken a normal course, and Government would not have had to take 
a such'a severe action as the suspension of the Municipality. Why then did 
ae Goverhment appoint an'old.and weak gentleman as its President? And even 
Bae. when it had become evident that he was hot ablé to control ary the affairs 
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of the Municipality, why did not the local officers and Government remove 


him and appoint another able man in his place? If Government had 
nominated the Collector as the President, a lot of useless discussion and 
debate in the municipal meetings would have been stopped, business would 
have been carried on smoothly and there would-have been no necessity for 
the suspension. Besides Government ought to have given a warning before 
taking this stringent step, which is opposed to the general policy of 
His Excellency’s Government. 


63. With the Ahmedabad and Kaira Municipalities suspended and the 
si Surat and Poona Municipalities given warnings, 
Alleged maladministra- who can guarantee that the town of Broach will not 
ery the Broach Muni- ¢ome next? We have been repeatedly crying out 
a om ey ee 69), that the real state of affairs in the Broach Municipa- 
14th July. ’ lity is not what has been outwardly depicted before 
the authorities. In the first place the relations of 
the President and the members of the Board are not as good as they ought 
to be. It is these relations that are responsible for the laying aside of the 
question of the supply of pure water and the consequent check on the 
epidemic of cholera. The Kabrastan case against the Municipal President 
points in the same direction. When even under the newly enlarged rights 
of local self-government such a deplorable state of things is allowed to exist, 
why cannot the public demand that a certain set of Councillors should give 
up their seats on the Municipal Board or that the President should retire ? 
Until this is done, the Municipal administration of Broach will not move 
smoothly. 


64. “Two recent resolutions of the Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality 
are considerably exercising the minds of thoughtful 

Comments on the affairs observers who have gone into the facts.......... In 
of the Municipality of 6ne case, the Municipality by a majority of votes 


let Journal Ca 4), 7th have set aside the result of an auction held by the 


July. Chief Officer, and in the other they have allowed a 
separate travelling allowance to the Health Officer 
which they confessedly never intended to give and never offered.......... The 


Councillors who voted for setting aside the auction by the Chief Officer 
either acted against reason or failed to appreciate the situation and its 
far-reaching consequences. They have been guilty, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of violating the sanctity of Municipal auctions and compromised 
the ‘commercial reputation ’ of the Municipality. The thing becomes more 
serious when tyou consider that this is not the first time that the Municipality 
or some executive Committee of it has arbitrarily set aside the result of an 
auction, and has already earned a bad name.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental T’ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st July 1910. 
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_[No. 30 80 of 1910, 


yom on Aative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 28rd July 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what‘ action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. . 4 au 
: ENGLISH. 
Anglo-Indian Empire Bombay ... -+.| Weekly .-. Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50... : 500 
Argus eee ove » Do. Do. “ 2 Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 a 500 
Bombay East Indian Do. Do. oe S J.J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 200 
Commercial Gazette . Sukkur Ros cae: elke ac SO ie ee “ 
| 
Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona “a Daily ove . Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 ose 600 
can Herald. | | | 
East and West " Bombay Monthly ... 1 Behrémji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi J 1,000 
| 55. | 
Elphinstonian ... Do. Quarterly ... Fn, Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 : 
| | 
Fergusson College Maga- Poona .| Do. 2° see UY. G. Kale, M.A. | 
zine. | | 
Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay .. Weekly : ‘Kémékshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| | | drasi Brahman) ; 41. | 
Indian Spectator, Voiceof Do. | Do. . Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 500 
India and Champion. : 55. 
Indian Textile Journal Do. .. Monthly . John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50..... 1,000 
: | 
Indu of Bombay ... Do. ee Daily . Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu 
| (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
Karachi Chronicle . Karachi see] Weekly... . Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 500 
Kathiawar Times ... . Rajkot ...| Daily ove ... Jamnédés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
! _ (Lohana) ; 28. | 
| ! 
Mahratta os .-. Poona .| Weekly ... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpa- 1,000 
| wan Bréhman). 
Muslim Herald .»» Bombay .| Daily . Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
| 
Oriental Review ... occ D0. -| Weekly ... one! | Manton Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 700 
Pheenix .»», Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... ; J 4ffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55.. 850 
Poona Observer and Civil Poona »++| Daily , | Kéwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 oes! 400 
and Military Gazette. | : 
. | - ; 
Purity Servant .. Bombay -| Monthly ... ... Waman Saddshiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
' man ; 82, 
Railway Times .... eee, Do. ee» Weekly... “4 John Alexander Baifour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
St. Xavier’s College| Lo. os -/ Quarterly ... — Rey. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... oe 
Magazine. | 
) Sind Gazette ... «| Karachi... -| Daily . eo» Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 ... ...{ 500 
‘Sind Journal vee ..-| Hyderabad o->| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 
i | Amil) ; 42. 
| 
Sind Times ooo §=—_s one Karrdchi Bi-weekly ... _.... Khanchand Rdéhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
Students’ | Brotherhood! Bombay .. Quarterly ... Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 85°... a.| 400 
Quarterly. cou 
AnGio-GusaRa’TI. 
_ Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay --+| Daily a voc! Andeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 seal 1,500 
Apakshapat eee = ose Surat .| Weekly | Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
| | diali; Parsi ; 30. : 
|A’rya Prakésh =... «-/ Bombay... —«.., Do, ooo «= ee», Maganlal Rajaram Yon. Hindu (Brah-; 1,000 
: | min); 41. 
| 
| Broach Mitr&é = oe .+-| Broach «-| Do, eee ... Trikamlél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brih 875 
| | ma Kshatriya); 25. 
| | 
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Narotamdas Doge teers Shethna ; Hindu 
({Mesri Bania) ; | 


soo wot Do, bes ont "ab; Kikaébhai ; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,000 
nia); 87. 


ooo, ccof WEOKIY = one ...| Ichchhérd4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 
Bania) ; 55. | 


eee i ove ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... See 700 


| Do, ove ...| Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri|} 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. 


eee ect DOe ove ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 800 


Jém-e-Jamshed eee | Do, eee .»-| Daily ove ...| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 
34. 


87 
r 88 |Kaiseri-Hind ... ...| Do.  ... «| Weekly ... _ ...| Frdémji Cdwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60...  ...| 2,000 
39 | Kéthidwar News... —s....| Rajkot... —....|_ “Do. see Ss oe-| JaMMShedji Frdmji ; Parsi ; ‘44 oe 200 
40 | Kéthidwar Times ... seul. uae eee »»»| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
41 | Parsi ss ase ~Sswee] Bombay a. ~— cs] Weekly =... ~——si«... | Jehngir Sordbji Taleyérkhdn ; Parsi; 34...) 2,000 


42 | Praja Bandhu ... __...| Ahmedabad a we Ss ae | JaQjivan Li. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 


48 | Rast Goftar 200 ...| Bombay ... cook a see ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
44 | S4nj Vartamén ...  ...|_ Do. ude det SO + «s.| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
| Pérsi ; 43. 
i "1 , : 29. 
& °46 |Surys Prakish ...  ...|Surat =... «..| Do. —... «| Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
| | Anoro-Mara’Tat, 
- Rev. R. S. Hume; 28 
47 | DnyénodayS .... ~—...| Bombay ... —....| Weekly... —-...| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... ...  ...1 660 
Rev. Tukaram ; 55 


48 | Dnydn Prakash ... »--| Poona an -+»| Daily ca 4 (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


f 
' ba? 45 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ... pool EOED. . ane ---| Weekly... ..., Manekl4l Ambaram Doctor ; ; Hindy (Bania);| 4,200 
: 
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49 | Dnydén Prakésh ... .../ Do. en. | eee ae Do. do. s+} 2,700 


50 | Indu of Bombuy ... ...| Bombay ... _...| Daily .» «| D&modar Ganesh Pddhye M.A,; Hindu| 2,000 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50 
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51 | Subodh Patrika ......| Poona ...  ...| Weekly... _ ...| Vdsudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras-| 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
"- 83 | Boho eee ove | Bombay... ..| Weekly... ...| J. 0. F. D'Souza; Goanese; 40 ... ...| 1,000 
53 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... «| Do. see we DX see cial We We ROM eas oe a eee ---| 1,000 


% 


i- 


{ ~ 64 | OGoano ... a i Be. & ota an: 2 sia ...| EF. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... oe ee 
Y -- Anero-Siep1. 
55 | Aina coo, onaey one} aorabad ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50.|_... 

56 | Al-Haq _s.. eee ..-| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; andj) 1,500 
| ee Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; 87 ; 
Go: j : o- | Muhammadans. 


Ldrkdna Gazette... ...| Larkana (Sind) .... Do. 9 0. ow Premehand Isardés Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ;| 500 
' 4. 


57 

38 Musdfir sv --| Karéchi (Sind) ot De ++ «| Kesandds Bhawandds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,800 
59 Sind Patrika se --.| Larkina (Sind) ...| Do. ws _ oee| Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 

OO | Sindhi ws Sw... Bakke (Sind) ©=—...|. Do, «..-~—...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ...  ...| 1,000 

— SO%8l | Suhre 8 | Rardchi (Sind) ...) Do, ... —.../ Jamatmal Ldlchand; 87°... we = ..| | 400 


- --—s«-« @2. | Andhra Patrika ... ..:| Bombay ...° ...| Weekly... Kishindth, Nageshwar Rédo ; | (Madrasi Brib- 2,000 


\ 
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No. | Nameof Publication, ‘| Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = iq 
——_— : 7 ee : ee ‘Dueme % 
Encuiss, Mara’rat anD ¥ 
GousaRa TI. : 
63 | Hind Vijays ... _—...| Baroda... ~—s«..| Weekly... sec Dah yabh&i Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
a. 41, 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNIM. 
64 ;Aluszs  ... .. «| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eco = ewe{_-« 1,200 
GUJARATI, 


65 | Akhbér-e-Islim ...  ...| Bombay ...... Daily ..  «e.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. 
66 | Amrit Mani . = ae | RAJKoOt = w., ~—s...| Quarterly .... _...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


67 | Baroda Gazette ... _...| Baroda... «.| Weekly ... ...|Javerbhai Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu) 1,000 i 
| (Patidar) ; 39. if 
68 | Bhdrat Jivan _.. | Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... ...| Dayébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 , 
| (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
69 | Bombay Saméchér ol ae EER ilk a ad gm pe Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;/ 4,400 , 
| rsi ; 41, i 
70 | Broach Samachar ...| Broach ... ...] Weekly ... __...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ee 400 , 


71 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...) Ahmedabad ...| Monthly... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasaj 1,250 

| Shrima4li Bania) ; 34. 
72 | Cutch-Kesari__.... ...| Bombay... sil WORE oes ...| Damii Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 | 
Bania) ; 33. 
73 Din Mani ... - ...| Broach ... twee isa ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) ose 0s 200 ‘| 


74 Garjana ... we ~~ ae.| Abc dabad ...| Do. we ...| Shankerlal Nathjibh4i; Hindu (Audich 500 

Brahmin) ; 34. 

75 Kaira Times ‘al ..., Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. a ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;| 300 
: 28. 


76 | Kaira Vartamin ... ...| Kaira Be 0 ee ie ..., Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 i 
! 56. : 

77 | Kathidwdr and Mahi! Sddra Tog eew: ee ...  ee.| Motilal Chhotaéla4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 | 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. | 


| 


78 | Kéthidwar Samachér-—_...! Ahmedabad coal aes ran ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
| (Brahman) ; 46. 


| | 
79 | Khabardér ot we ve. | Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad! 500 
: Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 | Lohdna Samachar ..| Ahmedabad sect WOO wi ..., Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na); 30... 5.0 
81 | Loka Mitrx ae ...| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
| Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


' 
} 


| 
82 | Navsari Patrika ... cock UOVEREL. saa seed VUGHEEE. cms ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 

| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
| 


' 
' 
' 


84 | Political Bhomiyo... ...) Ahmedabad es me ...| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 id | 


a et eae « 
" — 


Navséri Prakdsh ...  ...|. Do. we oe De .. «| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800: 


85 | Praja Mitr we = eee] Karachi... _—...| Bi-Weekly... \...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch| 275 


| Brahman) ; 39. | ; 
86 | Praja Pokar at .--| Surat on ...| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... we 475 if 
| Lt 
87 | Prétahkal se ...| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly... ns evccee vee 
| | 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. nl WOME ne ...| Hirél4l Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
_ Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. : 
89 | Samalochak sine «.-| Bombay... ee.| 1ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 : 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
90 | Satsang ... see ...| Surat oss ...| Weekly... ...| Chunil4] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.; 1,500 


| 
91 | Sourdshtra eae .--| Amreli ove el © ae ies is | scbeee eee 
92 ' Surat Akhbér__... sacl SOONOES © a0 ol Dk wee —-es| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ee 800 
93 | Swadesh Mitr’... ..-| Karachi... veel oes eae ...| Devkaran Devyji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; pels 800 


94 Udbodhan... ... ...|Ahmedabad —...| Monthly ..._—...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar| 450 
| Bania) ; 22. 


“| ee oe a | De. an on} A‘mandshenkar Bipubhel Darave, BA.,| 006 
| LL.B.; Hindu. 


| HInpt. 
96 Shri Venkateshvar Samé-; Bombay ...  ... ‘Weekly... | Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ;| 6,200 
: 4 
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CE Bh Se cs whe 
~ i RS oeeutg | | 
t es ET ee Y BB re a PH. z , 
1 a | a vs Gedag eon ..| Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu! 150 
j eee": rg an? y a rae) rail yaa thes A hisidi-ed & iE. a ef | _ (Devang) ; : 40. 
oe ge ees” REY” anal Dharwis ral | Do. .. «| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-|- 600 
: man); 25. 
a Vaibhav eee Bijapur eee eee Do. eee eee G. R. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 500 
ei oes ‘ i man) ; 42. ; 
‘3 100 ins | Dhdérwar ... oo} ae oon ...| Krishnaéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
i : (Vaishnav Braéhman). 
: 401 | Loka Bandin ous w| Do. sak béel | ae ene ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 25C 
, : | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
Pp . | 102 Rasik Ranjini pitt .»+| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...; Do. eee ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
ae AT, aa : | | Brahman) ; 44..- 
' 
; Mana‘THI. : 
y 104 Arya Vaibhav... .-| Jalgaon... »-.| Weekly... si Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 
4 ‘ | | min); 50. 
: 405 | A'ryévart ... ... — «-.| Dhulia (West Khén- Do. ... __...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur-'| 500 
; desh). | vedi Brihman) ; 53. | 
se | 
3 106.|Bekul .. «.. «| Ratnagiri... ...| Do. ... — ...| Hari Dharmar&j Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) | 400 
Sig | 81. 
Lb | ! 
‘3 107 | Bhéla gh eo | Baone a ... Published thrice a' Bhaiskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
| month. ' Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
108 Bhagwa Jhenda ... | Wai (Satara) ..- Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 
109 | Bharat Mata - ...| IskAmpur ... .... Fortnightly .... Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada About 
Brahman) ; 20. | 80 
110 | Belgaum Samachar cee Belgaum ... ..- Weekly ... ..., Hari — Samant; Hindu (Gand Brah-, 275 
| man); 44 
111 | Chandrakant ove .| Chikodi (Belgaum) .' ; Do. eee .../Ganesh Moreshwar Khaddilkar; Hindu 100 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
112 | Chandroday& eve ...| Chiplan (Ratnd-| Do. oe ...| Sadashiv n-parr Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Oa giri). Brdhman) ; 
Q18 | Ohikiteak ... =... ~—«..| Belgaum ... an ee a af. 0) Rincante Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi ; 35 
114 | Chitramaya Jagat .».| Poona si | Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
f kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
115 | DeshkAlvartman ... «| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly... ‘ai sae Pandurang Joshi; Hinda (Brah- 150 
, | | min); 36. 
416 | Dharma ... ~ .--| Wai (Satara) « | Monthly ... aa > ors Lele ; Hindu (Chitpadwan| 1,500 
an); 46 
417 | Dhdérwar Vritt__... ...| Dharwar ... -| Weekly... Bs a! ee: Hindu (Karhada Brdh- 450 
man); 3 
118 | Dinbandhu eee »--| Bombay... veel ane eee ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...! 1,400 
q19 | Dnyan Chakshu ove eo, POOMA «ss eee} Do, oe .... Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 50. 
120.| Dny4n Sé4gar  ... __ ,,.| Kolhdpur ... e-| Do. ees ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Gee] : | | 
121 | Indu Prakdsh .... .--| Bombay ... ...' Daily ss ...| Damodar Ganesh Paidhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
; hada Brahmin); 50. 
Pe 422 | Itihds Sangraha .. -«-| Kolhd eee .--| Monthly ... .--| Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu; 1,000 
Bae | rr | . | (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 
aa 128 | Jagadddarsh w+ _ «e-| Ahmednagar .--| Weekly _... ...| Késhinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
at GQi4 (hi spieag? pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
| 124 | Jagad Vritt vee cee Bermbay us. cul Do. ss tne 2 F. Gordon & Oo. 500 
ee 125 Kalpataru :.. bes we Sholdpur Pe i. ae Se ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth | 425 
ee OOF Pr. Wet | , Brdhman) ; 51. 
196 | Kémgér Samdchér w-| Bombay ...  ...| Do. ose = os | Natesh Appiji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu! .., 
(8 way | ee eye | | : | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 84. | 
127 | Karmanuk... cco §=——s ore FOOD ote ees} Do. oe ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
Gés A | | Brahman) ; 41. 
128 | Kesari oP ‘ns oodk « Ja — a> * po ...| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khéddilkar, B.A. ;} 20,000 
ved a caeuridsl : | oe Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Khdndesh Saméchér__...| Parola (Kast Khén- Fortnightly | Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
3 | desh),. (Yajurvedi Brahman); 29, | 
480. | Khandesh Vaibhav... ...| Dhulia (West Khain-| Weekly ... «| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
yoke gk eae Bee) ae} desh), o. | . * ee meen 42, : 
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Manatat—concluded. , 


Maharashtra Vritt 


Masik Manoranjan 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Rashtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Samalochak 


Satya Shodhak 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sitaraye Hind 


Vaishya Masik 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Belgaum ... 


-| Bombay... 


| W4i (Satdra) 


-| Poona eee 


pur). 


se, sahace’ caedig’ ce As Arce 


-| Pandharpur ct 


-sginitene So te. 


Thrice a month 


Belgaum ... Weskly 
.| Satara Monthly 
.| Bombay Weekly 
.| Wai (Satara) | Do. 

.| Bombay Daily 

.| Poona Weekly 

.| Nasik Do. 

.| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. 
pur). 

.| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly 
desh), 

..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly 
desh), 

.| Kolhapur ... Do. 

.| Satara Do. 

.| Baroda Do. 

.| Poona Monthly 
Do. Do. 

.| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Do. 

.| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 

.| Ahmednagar Do. 

.| Sholapur Do. 
Do. Do. 

.| Bombay Do. 

.| Satara Do. 
Do. ove Do. 
Do. Do. 

-| Pen (Kolaba) Do. 

.| Poona eee Do. 

“| Kardd (Satdéra) Do, 

| 
.| Bombay  ... .| Monthly 
.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 

.| Kolhapur ... .| Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 


ees Ve anardan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


\ 


.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré4- 
.| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud 
.| Damodar Laxman th: Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


...| Lakshuman Rdémchandra  Pangarkar ; 


.... Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.. Vasudev Purshottam Sdathe; Hindu (Dak- 
...| Hari Raghundth Bhdgvat 


.| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50..,, 
..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 


-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpéa- 
.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


.-| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao T. Gaekwad; Hindu 
.| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 


-|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 


 (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

tha) ; 24. 

Saraswat); 87. 

Brahman) ; 29. 

Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


.| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar : Hindu (Deshasth) 


Brahman) ; 44. 


...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
IN 4rayan. Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu Dochasih 


| 
| 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda as: 35." 
Brahman) ; 44. | 


" Bhau Babdji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 


Jain); age 45, 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


...§. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brib- 


man); 30. 


.- Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha! 


Brahman) 30. 


..| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 27. 


. (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
_(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 


| 
| 
| 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. | 
| 


shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 


(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ;! 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. | 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar Savla4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Brahman) ; 28. 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
madan ; 45. 


wan Bréihman) ; 50. 


(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42, 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Bréhman) ; 85. 
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rset La: . As 47 | 
“ Batu ind eesl Weekly ...  — ««s| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500: 
pr : madan (Abro) ; 24. 


art Mens (ind ss} Do. .... — «ee| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu’ 700’ 
ree i (Khatri) ; 35. 


bse eee, Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ..._—...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...,  500- 
eve -e+| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly _... .»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750° 


ove -++| Shikaérpur (Sind) ...; Do. ee ...| Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550° 
48. 
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‘) Urpv. 
172 | Bombay Punch Bahddur.... Bombay ... _... .» «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200° 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 65. 
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173 | Mufide-Rozgar ...  ...| Do. nee sol TM bid ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... vee eee 


174 ' Sultén-ul-Akhbér mel ae pee «+-! Daily se ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. | 


GUJARATI AND HINDI. 


175 Jain occ ove »--| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu} 2,600» 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
176 . Jain Mitra _ nial 


Do. oes ...| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasad Jain... oe sas ---| 1,000 


Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


177 Chandrika... _ -«-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brdhman) ; 35. 
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Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which ate 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the - 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (FH [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and .periodical as. furnished by the: 
propristor re not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 
ENGLISH. 
12A' Karachi Argus ... eco KAFACDI ove iS Weekly —... 
(ZUJARATI. 
71a Chabuk ... sive .... Naysari (Baroda)... Weekly _... 
| MARATHI. : 
1144; Daivadnya Samachar ....| Bombay ... ..« Monthly ... 


| 
| 


\ 


Name, caste and age of Fditor. 


No. 53, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & S., 30 ; Portuguese. 


Nos. 97; 108 and 177 have ceased to exist, 
No, 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 
No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The twenty-second of July will complete the first two years of the 
; exile of Tilak. The iron bars and the sentinels 
Reflections on the at the prison of Mandalay cannot prevent the ima- 
aa wr nahcoese of ginations of peoplé from visiting him on that day 
"Pudhdre. (143), ‘174, and from making prostrations before that venerable 
July. : personality. The day will suggest unpleasant re- 
collections to all his followers who will. spend the 
day in offering prayers for his release. His presence will be felt to be 
all-pervading on that day and someof his memorable utterances will be 
resounding in the ears of the people, and sorrow for his incarceration will 
go on surging in their hearts. Though ‘Tilak was convicted by the 
High Court, though Mr. Justice Davar pronounced his brain to be 
diseased and perverted, and though it is now .declared to be penal to have a 
photo of his in one’s possession or to publish his speeches or write verses in 
his praise, still the people know his true work and patriotism and he has not 
diminished a jot in their estimation. ‘T'he present times are not favourable 
for an outspoken man of his stamp,.and it is good that he is just now away 
from us. ‘The prophetic words he uttered at the time when the sentenc3 was 
passed upon him arein a way being proved true. His absence has effected 
more for the national regeneration than his presence would have done. 
There are signs of degeneration everywhere manifest at present, but 
degeneration, it should be borne in mind, is a stage in regeneration. 


*Z. “At Marseilles Sdvarkar succeeded in evading the vigilance 
of his Police escort and escaped from the mail 
Comments onSavarkar’s steamer Morea.......... The leader of the French 
Ahk at Marseilles. Socialists, M. Jean Jaures, thought the situation. 
ahratta (15), 24th Rtantly ae ies b a "tw Fr 
July. sufficiently complicated to be interesting an 
probably out of animus towards England rather 
than personal sympathy for Savarkar, he raised the question of International 
PR iixcainns When England threatened to make war upon China in 1856 
for the miserable crew of the Lorcha Arrow, and with France and Greece in 
1850 for the foolish Don Pacifico, no one thought of charging England with 
sympathy for the persons concerned or at any rate with anything worse than an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of national prestige in the most rigorous 
and jealous enforcement of her rights under the International law. What 
right has England to expect so much good-will from M. Jaures that he 
should resist the easy temptation offered to him to manufacture a mild 
sensation at the cost of England by a skilful manipulation of the International 
law? Looked at from this point of view, the irresponsible M. Jaures is not 
certainly a more fire-eating sensation-monger than the more exalted piece of 
humanity in Lord Palmerston, the responsible Foreign Minister of England 
in the fifties of tbe last century. Both Mr. Savarkar and Mr. Jaures did 
their best ; and now having their captive in their hand, the British Govern- 
ment too will do their best to keep him in spite of the International law, 
because there never was any chance of any serious unpleasantness occurring 
between the French and the British Governments over the life of an 
unfortunate Indian. Sdavarkar has fought pluckily and hard for his life ; but he 
can no more evade the law and will have to answer for some of the gravest 
charges that could be brought against erring humanity.” 


8. Anglo-Indians like to draw the picture of the disorder and blood- 
shed that would reign in India if the English were 

There will not be to leave these shores. ‘That there might have raged 
as Je tome = strife in India in such a contingency if the condi- 
Fides tees (3), tions prevailing two centuries ago had continued to 
19th July. ’ this day is true. But it would be underestimating 
the benefit and enlightenment we have received 

from the prevalence of British rule to say. that we shall not. be able to maintain 
peace and order if left to ourselves. In spite of the different religions and 
creeds existing in India, British administration, though it has impoverished 


us; has infused a spirit of. nationality amongst us. This spirit of unity has 
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oan he's ma voto of the educated of this country make a lawful demand 
upon Government for the grant of swardjya. Gov- 


esse 


0 every coun ernment and a very small portion of the public, 
to gain nt however, consider this demand of theirs to be 
ing Pres 9 ‘tet inopportune, and consequently harbour a grudge 


against this class, and its leaders have had to suffer 
ie. oe, selon What India wants is swardjya of the 

type of that enjoyed by Australia, Canada and other 
colonies of the British Empire. Itdoes not desire perfect autonomy inde- 
pendent of British rule. Although this is very clear, unfortunately for 
the country misunderstanding about the form of swardjya desired has 
been created. Swardjya has now become the goal of all the civilised 
nations of the world. In the West, the wind of swardjya has been blowing for 
some centuries, and now that wind has taken an easterly course, as it becomes 
evident when one looks to Japan, Turkey and Persia. The spirit of swardjya 
has entered even China and Afghanistan. When such backward 
countries have begun to talk of swardjya, what wonder that India, which 
has been advancing in education and civilisation under British rule, 
should desire for swardjya ? India’s demand is not a new one. It asks for 
the swardjya of the type enjoyed by it in the times gone by. England which 
is a great liberal country would never think of crushing a subject country 
under absolutism. Ireland which has been demanding swardjya has advanced 
so much to-day that it is very probable that its demand will be granted at no 
distant date. Scotland, too, of late has begun to ask for swardjya. We wish 


the British Government would not fail to satisfy India by granting it swardjya, 


when it grants swardjya to other subject countries like Ireland and Scotland. 


o. ‘Our readers are perhaps aware of the annual publication, called 
‘Statement exhibiting the moral and material con- 
Comments on the dition of India,’ which is annually presented to 
annual report on the Parliament,.......... The number which was pre- 
moral att material pro- sented to the House of Commons on 9th June 1910 
or Tndes of Bombay (1g), Was the forty-fifth of its kind. Having been careful 
92nd July. ’ readers of this annual publication for over thirty 
years we might say that the recent issues, say of the 
last ten years, are a great deal less full ‘of interesting and informing matter 
than before, which is to be greatly regretted. It would seem that the India 
Office dreads furnishing fuller information, perhaps, on the principle that 
fuller information is fruitful of more criticism in the House........... The 
principle may be an advantageous one from the point of view of the _ per- 
manent jacks of that great secretive chamber in White-Hall; but it is indeed 
most disadvantageous from that of the member ‘who wants to know, you 
know. Be that as it may, on the whole the compilation, even imperfect as 
it is, so far as it gives only the husks of official information, is useful for pur- 
poses of reference by that entity known as ‘the man in the street.’ Having 
said so much, we may inquire how many of the educated in this country, aye, 
how many even of those who are to be noticed at the Congress and the 
Provincial Conferences, care to dip into this publication and derive 
useful knowledge? It is to be feared their number can be easily computed. 
We are of opinion that the number who care to make themselves acquainted 
with the salient facts of one’s own presidency or province, let alone all India, 
are exceedingly few.” 


6. Under the heading “ The country’s ruin at the hands of the Natives ” 
ve the Chdbuk writes:—If we cast a glance at the 
etches goonaiton ancient history of this our unfortunate country, we 
“Ohdbuk (71a), Bist July. shall find its pages illumined with facts which no 
Libite other country could ever boast of. But alas! since 
the advent of the demon.of disunion to this unfortunate land of Bharat, the blood- 


18 


stained pages of India’s history have sent a thrill of horror through our hearts; 
Tf we fix our eyes on its history, we shall at once find that for the sake of 
momentary pleasure every Indian has himself dealt a blow to his own 
advancement and has thereby reduced his country to 4 very miserable condi- 
tion. If the cowardly, wicked Jaychand had not called in to his aid Shah; 
buddin Ghori, can any one dare say that the heroic Prithuraj would not 
have been able to measure his strength, not with one Shahbuddin, but with 
fourteen at a stretch? Alas! the wicked spirit of disunion wrought havoc 
in the land and made Prithurdj inert and powerless against his foe, and the 
throne of Delhi passed into the hands of Shahbuddin. If the wicked Mir 
Jaffer and the equally sinful Nagarsheth of Calcutta had not sided with 
Lord Clive, no vestige would have remained of the latter’s name which the 
British are lucky enough to celebrate to-day. In this instance also it is 
pitiable that the above-mentioned two treasonous and greedy sinners should 
have made it easy for foreigners to take possession of India. This wicked 
demon of disunion has been found to handicap us in our work, and that is our 
experience every day. Look wherever you will, and you find nothing but this 
wicked demon at work, and consequently to-day we have to suffer more at the 
hands of our own fellow-countrymen than at the hands of foreigners. [EHlse- 
where in endeavouring to reply to the query when India would be freed from 
her unfortunate condition, the paper remarks that no substantial progress can 
be made until a genuine desire for things Indian predominates in the hearts 
of the Indian people. | 


*7. ‘* The conference held in Iondon towards the close of June last 

: to discuss the grievances of nationalities and subject 

Conference of minor yaces was a unique event of the times. Repre- 
nations and subject races sontatives from India, Egypt, Morocco, Finland 
held recently in London. GC ser ane Dis - i Elaine , 
Mahrdtta (15), 24th Georgia, Fersia, Foland and ireland were present 
in the conference. Each one had his head-load 
3 of grievances and his own tale of sorrow to tell, and 
in an assembly like this it is quite possible that a great deal of sentiment and 
passion would make its appearance. ‘The object with which the conference 
was held was a quite laudable one, v2z., to define and assert the rights. of 
subject nationalities and to introduce into international politics the principle 
that it was the duty of the strong to protect and help the progress of the 
younger and weaker communities towards maturity. Ata time when a school 
of ‘spurious’ Imperialism isin the making in England, and is making its 
headway among the ruling hierarchy of the land, one might doubt how far 
the idea of holding a conference, held for the purpose of deliberating about 
subject races, much less the fact of it, would find favour. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it is held under the auspices of the International Committee 
formed in 1907, itis scarcely likely to meet at the hands of the Jingo organs any 
other treatment but that of being styled as a gang of anarchists and revolu- 
tionaries of different lands. But that it was held and had a successful sitting 
shows more than anything else that the conscience of true Liberalism is still 
awake among a sectionof the English people. Although, with respect to subject 
races, the dividing line between English Toryism and Liberalism is fast 
undergoing the process of annihilation, fortunately we have not yet had the 
day when the holding of such a conference of subject races would be an 
impossibility on the Knglish soil! Apart from the immediate effects of the 
conference, we believe it will serve a good purpose in bringing before the 
public the question of nationalities and subject races for a speedy consideration. 
India was represented at the Conference by Lala Lajpat Rai, who stood 
before the assembly as one of the victims to the policy of repression recently 
adopted by the Government of India. During the century and a quarter that 
India had been under the enlightened British rule, Indians had what Lord 
Morley described as personal and absolute government under which the 
children of the soil had no effective voice in the management of the affairs or 
in the administration of their own country. They hoped to have a democratic 
form of government, their hopes being based on the statements of eminent 
English statesmen; but they have been disillusioned. Lord Morley’s scheme 
of constitutional reform, a; 16 was finally shaped at the hands of the Indian 
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| Bbvern: lisappointed the ‘Indians,:.:.......'\Mr.. Dube, pointing to : the 
‘Sestment of Indians’ in South ‘Africa; submitted that loyalty and good 
|. $6Hfeweisi y‘dould nct*be' expected unless justice and fairness were administered 
$a classes of His ym, pg ‘He ‘asserted that there could be no peace, 

order and fellowship unless ‘the Indians were treated irrespective of race, 
ereed and colour, in every way as well as the English.” 
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oo», *8.. “Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons the other day, while 
ie speaking on the reform in the prison system in 
., Political offenders must Hingland, that he had given instructions that people 
eee be ara hke imprisoned as passive resisters or suffragists should 
oF Mekidtia (15) " g944, be relieved of unnecessary degradation. That is, we 
July. believe, due to the recognition of the difference bet- 

ween an ordinary criminal like a thief, dacoit or a 
murderer, and the political convict who suffers for the opinions he professes. 
No moral guilt attaches to the offence of the political prisoner as it does to 
that of the common felon. It is the appreciation of this difference in the 
psychology of the two classes of offenders that civilised nations of modern 
times have differentiated the treatment to be meted out to them.......... But 
while the prison life of political offenders or passive resisters, as Mr. Churchill 
calls them, is being reformed and divested of its degrading features in 
England, it must be acknowledged with much resentment that here in India 
we have one and the same treatment for the ‘passive resister’ and the felon. 
The case of Mr. Kolhatkar of Nagpur is, we believe, still fresh in the minds 
of our readers. That the award of such a treatment is quite possible under 
the existing penal regulations is itself sufficient to necessitate a reform in 
the system that prevails. Lord Morley’s attention has been drawn to the 
subject several times; but nothing has been done by His Lordship in the 
matter as yet!” 


9. When England entered Egypt, it was with the avowed object of 
driving out Arabi Pasha in the first instance and 
Comments on-England’s the Madhi in the next. These objects accomplished, 
a Pak re Lb im, wogland’s duty as an honest nation was to leave 
PP gee —— ~  Kgypt as it had promised at the time of entering it. 
Instead of doing so it has held on to the country 
on the pretext of preserving peace in it. The Hgyptians, however, being 
an independent people dislike this permanent stay of the English. They 
are- dissatisfied with England’s selfish policy in monopolising the higher 
posts in the State and carrying away its gold. The Nationalist party arose 
in Egypt and it awakened the people and publicly declared that England’s 
slow advance into the country and its permanent stay would culminate in the 
overthrow of Egypt’s freedom and her subjection to England. They 
demanded as a remedy that the English should be driven away from the 
country. The latest reports from Egypt indicate that the Egyptians dislike 
British domination and are eager to drive out the English. The Suez Canal 
is of great value to England in case of any Kuropean war or of any untoward 
movement in India, and for maintaining control over it, it is necessary for 
England to have sway over Egypt. We cannot say what the result of the 
struggle will be, but this we can say that itis not becoming the position of 
England, the famed home of liberty, to try to enslave a nation for such 
selfish cbjects. It is not seemiy that it should violate its plighted word 
to leave Egypt as soon as peace was restored in it. 


10. In our last issue (vide paragraph 5 of Weekly Report No. 29 of 1910) 

we have suggested the introduction of the image of 

. How the worship of §hivaji among the household gods of the Hindus as a 
Shivaji should be popula- +eliminary step to his independent worship in temples, 
Under the present circumstances even giving cheers 
yer PAM, 1 to Shivaji or hanging his portraits in the house 
Sere brings people into trouble. Therefore, we must be 
prepared for strong opposition in carrying out the plan we have sketched out. 
fa The path, therefore, must first be made smooth with care.. With this end 
me in view the admirers of Shivaji should take care not to indulge in extravagant 
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acts in his name: They should ‘silently try by -various means ‘to’ draw thé 
attention of the people towards Shivaji.’ He should bé prominently mentioned 
in all kirtans, purdns, ‘&c., and should’ also be sung by poets. This will 
make Shivaji’s name familiar to those who are at present ignorant of it. 
Methods like this would serve as preliminaries for the introduction of Shivaji’s 
worship in households and temples: “as : 


7 


*11. “In an article contributed to the last month’s number of thé 
Comments on the propo- Nineteenth Century Mr. 8. M. Mitra has propounded 
sal to send some Indian %®SCheme for a representation of Indian princes and 
Princes to the House of rulers of Indian States in the House of Lords. He 


Lords. feels that now that the reform of the Upper Chamber 

Gujarati (33), 24th July, cannot anyhow be long delayed, due occasion of such 
Eng. cols. reform may be availed ,of for the purpose of 
introducing a few Indian princes in that House.......... Mr. Mitra’s proposal 


is one of those visionary and practically useless projects which are put forth 
from time to time in the way of suggesting something for promoting the 
political progress of this country. The idea of a Council of notables was at 
least more practicable though equally unprofitable. If India is to make any 
real constitutional advance, it will have to be made along other lines. The 
reformed Councils will have to be further reformed and the sons of the soil 
given a greater hand in the administration of the country.” 


12. ‘‘ Much powder and shot is spent on parochial questions and on 
showing spleen and party spirit, while a most regret- 
_Duty of Indian Chris- table want of zeal is shown in educating the less 
a a a. the educated, less enlightened brethren among Christians 
“ —— in their duty to themselves, their country and to the 
cho (52), 16th July, . ae 
Eng. cols. King-Emperor. When the present situation in India 
demands the most active support of every loyal subject 
to strengthen the hands of Government, to root out sedition and to bring to book 
mischievous extremists and dangerous seditionists, it is not at alla matter 
for congratulation that the educated portion among Christians are immersed in 
community feuds....... We are led to believe that the great obstacle in the 
way of the common run of Christians giving their serious attention to their 
prime duty to Government is the mischievous trend of the actions of a certain 
clique among Christians. It will be necessary to denounce them. Already 
Government has shown its mark of displeasure towards some ofthem. Others 
do their sly work, and they think they are not watched, but let us warn them 
that there are certain watch-dogs of Government whose only duty is to find out 
those who sow mischief and disunion. ‘T'o all these our most serious advice is 
to forget they were once Hindus, but to remember they are Christians now, 
and to act like loyal Christians, to think like Christians and to cultivate that 
noble and higher mode of conduct that goes to make one a loyal British 
subject. ‘To Goans we can only say that their deprecatory attitude towards 
any one who chooses to swear fealty to the British Throne will be construed 
into an overt act of hatred of the name of British subject.” 


13. ‘The fight between the negro, Johnson, and the white man, Jeffries, 

at Reno in America constitutes a most disgraceful 

Commentson the John- episode in the annals of the country.......... The 
son-Jeffries ight. encounter between the white man and the black was 
oak os (44), exalted into an event of national importance, involv- 
19th July, ing. cols. ing national honour and renown, and the downfall 
of the white man was taken as a defeat and humiliation of the race to which 
he belonged. Hence the riots and murders and murderous assaults......... . 
The newspapers are calling aloud for the prohibition of a representation of the 
fight by means of the Cinematograph. It would be right and proper to pro- 
hibit it in America, where it is likely to endanger the public peace and secu- 
rity. But the show exhibited in Europe, India or even South Africa cannot 
be attended with like danger, and therefore, it would not be fair to prohibit it 
anywhere outside America. In reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Churchill, the Colonial Secretary, said he had no power to prohibit’ Cine- 
matograph pictures of the fight. Mr.: Thorne; -a labour-member, interposed 


d, ami IK, - Woe there, have bean no such lobby, talk, .if' Jéfines 
Yi NOwWebbink nob.,\..Che white xraces.,.are supreme throughout the 

coloured ..peeples are..subject. and subordinate. tothem. The 
whites .,have. achieved . their, suceess..by superior intelligence and physical 
ah aa ts a8 well as by some:noble. national characteristics. If they want to 
maintain their superiority, it can be done by cultivating their virtues and 
keeping up their efficiency, and not by stopping shows in which the non-white 
has triumphed over the white. Not that we are willing that the fight should 
be exhibited in India. But we contend that it must not be prohibited, simply 
because the white man has had the worst of the fight.” 


. £Re ex 


14. The report submitted by the Committee appointed to investigate 
into the question of indentured labour shows that 
The position of inden- the Indian coolie is neither desirous nor under the 
tured Indian labourers in necessity of emigrating. It is only because he is 
i omaha pei ee (37), 21st enticed and lured in a number of ways that he 
July. emigrates at all. The Colonists, on the other hand, 
are badly in want of indentured labour and yet the 
: way in which these selfish Colonists treat the Indian coolie is unbecoming to 
{ them. The coolies have no means of complaining; they cannot remain in 
| the country after the expiry of their term because the Colonists appear to bs 
{ afraid that if they stayed longer they would enter into successful competition 
{ with them. Again, they are not allowed to reside in healthy localities,. 
but swampy, low gtounds are set apartfor them. Under these circum- 
: stances the Government of India should, considering that it is the Colonists 
| who are really benefited and not the emigrants, insist upon the former’s 
providing comforts and necessaries for the latter. ‘hey should further see 
that they are granted their rights as citizens of the Empire. We understand 
f 3 Lord Ampthill is going to raise a debate in the Lords in this connection, 
: but at the present juncture we want strong action and not mere debates. 
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15. The Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for India 

to inquire into the condition of Indian labourers in 

Indu Prakdsh (121), the Colonies has arrived at the conclusion that 
21st July. the Indian labourer is very useful in building up the 
prosperity of % growing colony, and has suggested 

that facilities should be provided for the emigration of Indian labourers. We, 
however, hope that the Indian Government will adopt a firm attitude in this 
matter and prohibit the emigration of indentured labourers to the Colonies. 


It should not be guilty of encouraging a form of slavery from which Indians 
gain nothing. 


16. “In the course of his first official visit to Johannesburg, Lord 
Gladstone, the Governor-General of South Africa, 

Prajz Bandhu (42), 2®dmitted in a speech that the Muhammadans and 
‘ 17th July, Eng. cols. British Indians had a claim on his attention.......... 
: We, however, cannot forget that Lord Gladstone will be- 
unable to do anything substantial in the matter of the very important question 
of the serious disabilities which our countrymen labour under in that part of 
the British Empire.......... The only efficacious remedy for solving this 
knotty problem, the gravity of which is increasing from day to day, lies, 
as we have pointed out times out of number in these columns, solely in 
the hands of our own Government, and it is the absolute stoppage of 
the supply of indentured Indian labour to South Africa. At the same time 
we cannot help remarking that the Imperial Government undoubtedly lost 
a very good opportunity of satisfactorily solving this Indian problem in 
South Africa when it granted self-government to the Transvaal. It could 
have very easily insisted upon the colonists’ according equal treatment to 
the British Indian subjects as a condition precedent to that grant, but 
now that the die is cast, it is for all practical purposes useless to cry over it. 
The case, however, is not quite so bad with the Government of India, for 
we believe that if the latter does. its duty in the matter, the situation may 
still be considerably improved. If the selfish colonists over there refuse with 
a determination worthy indeed of a' righteous cause to give us our due as. 
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citizens,of the same Britishtmpire; it-stands perfectly to-reason that thé Gove 
ernment of India;to whom the destinies of the teeming millions: of India ‘ have’ 
been entrusted by Providence should retaliate, and at least with equal firmness: 
refuse to render any assistance at all to the colonists in the matter of getting 
their supply of labour from this country. Thiswill in all probability have the 
desired effect, but should it fail there will be no alternative for the authorities 
but to resort to quid pro quo, viz., treat the natives of South Africa who are resident: 
in India in the same manner as our countrymen are treated by the authorities in 
South Africa. This is a remedy that is bound to succeed even in the case of 
the most selfish men in the world, and the South African colonists cannot. 
therefore withstand it.” 


17. “The position of the natives of this country in South Africa has 
Gujardti Panch (35) created a great deal of anxiety and unrest in the minds 
17th Sale eg aa of patriotic Indians.......... Indians are allowed to 
visit and settle in any part of the world except the 
one under the suzerainty of the British Government which we have learnt to. 
calla ‘ paternal Government, by the manifold boons and blessings which it 
has brought in its train for the Indians in India. Itis surprising that a Gov- 
ernment so sympathetic in India is so insensible to the grievous wrongs that 
are inflicted every day upon the Indian settlers in South Africa.......... 
The misery involved by this policy is untold and unbearable. Several 
families are rendered helpless and homeless, and disaster is staring in the 
face of others. Within a very few years, the Indian in South Africa 
will be extinguished if the said policy be allowed to continue.......... The: 
duty of the Indian Government is clear. Nothing but a policy of retaliation 
will bring the Transvaal Government to its senses. Stop the immigration of 
the indentured labour into Natal and you touch the pockets and profits of the 
Natal capitalists.......... Ifthe prevention of immigration of indentured labour 
does not succeed, let the South Africans and their relatives and friends be 
debarred from entering India without submitting to the same tests subject 
to some variations as to the language, as are applied to Indians, and let them 
be treated in the same humiliating manner as our brethren in Africa are 
treated and we shall soon see a change in the policy of the l'ransvaal Govern- 
ment.’ 


18. ‘ It was for one of the highest and noblest objects that a large gather- 
ing was held in the Council Hall, Poona, under the 
Directions in which Presidency of His Excellency Sir George Clarke—the 

efforts can 7 are forthe object being to help children, specially girls, and lead 
py me mol R sview (17) them off from the paths of the shoals and backwaters. 
20th July. 8 es It is with feelings of pride and grate- 

| fulness that we recognise the compliments paid by 
His Excellency and Mr. Harold Mann to the inherent love of children of the 
Indian people. But with all this love there is a great scope for work for Pro- 
tection of Children Societies to stop the nefarious traffic in girls and the dedica- 
tion of girlsto gods. The success which the Poona Society has already obtained 
in the matter of these objects is encouraging, due in a great measure to the 
ready response of the Government to its representations. ‘Through the com- 
bined efforts of the public and the Government there is every possibility of 
the institution of the Murlis disappearing, though the same cannot be said of 
traffic in girls. This is a grave problem to be faced in every country where 
the onward march of civilisation has given rise to the growth of large towns. 
Young girls are offered as sacrifice to the Moloch of wealth which wants to. 
luxuriate in bestiality. In many countries in the West where prostitution is 
a State-recognised institution, there are large agencies at work to add fallen 
girls to the ranks of the ‘profession.’ We fear, and our fear is corroborated. 
by Mr. Harold Mann, that traffic in girls is carried on in this country to a 
larger extent than.is commonly imagined. Protection of Children Societies 
can well act as watch-dogs in such cases and bring the offenders to book. 
Kathiawar and the outlying parts of Gujarat are the chief sources from which 
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4: inthissJodthsome -traffio:draw their supplies, and the Society 
mense service! tothe public if it flashes’ a searchlight on these 
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a“ *49, _“ The Society for the, Protection of Children which held its annual 


- 


Pévsi (41), 94th Faly, meeting at Poona last week finds itself .confronted 


Eng: bls. by problems of a nature different from that of the 
Be ait ientatedn i problems which similar societies in other countries 
= have tu.tackle. As the.Secretary said, in the ordinary way of preventing 


cruelty there is but little need-for the Society’s existence in India, since 
kindness to children is an almost universal characteristic of Indians. The 
forces that create custom, however, are by no means so good-natured, and 
individuality is seldom sufficiently strong to oppose successfully customs which 
-Imust go against the better feelings of those who practise them. There are 
some so passionately addicted to evil custom that they even make a boast 
that in certain parts of the country the Age of Consent Act is a dead letter, 
and this involves greater cruelty than even the traffic in girls, the attempt at 
suppressing which is one of the Society's chief activities.” 


20. ‘“ As His Excellency the Governor said truly at Poona last week, if 
the Society should enlist co-operation and secure 
Indian Spectator (10), confidence, it mustnot be inquisitorial, but must avoid 
23rd July. all appearance of unnecessary interference in the 
private affairs of families. His Excellency’s advice 
may be remembered with advantage by other reformers as well, besides the 
protectors of children. It has sometimes been urged that those who sell 
girls for Murlihood must be severely punished by the Magistrates. We have 
deprecated severity in the matter for the present, and we are glad to see 
that His Excellency counselled patience, because ‘a little time is required to 
bring home the intentions of Government to the classes concerned, who 
do not:‘read Proclamations, and leniency to people who may believe that they 
are only exercising an undoubted right sanctioned by ancient custom may 
be justified in ‘the -first instance.’ It seems from the 8S. P.C.’s annual 
reports that quantitatively its work has not been conspicuous by its results.” 


21. We wish His Excellency had refrained from defending, when opening 
Pe aE Shed the Mill at Sholapur, the excise duty on cotton. It 
lency’‘ -- the Governor's 18 #0 imperial duty, and the Local Government have 
speech at Sholdpur re the nothing todo with it. Besides, the question has 
excise duty on Indian been discussed threadbare during recent years and 
cloth. His Excellency would better have left it untouched. 
Gujardti (33), 17th He has, however, preferred fo throw in his weight on 


July; Kathidwdr and 
Mant Kdathe Gasette the side of those who have been defending the duty 


Yo ;- @8 having been levied not for the purposes of State 

Cn Hs aly Hasna income, but with a view to balancing the import and 
ie export trade in piece-goods. By asking his audience 
to place side by side the effects of the excise and the import duties, does His 
Excellency mean to say that asa result of the comparison the balance of 
trade would not be found to be unduly deflected on either side? We do not 
know under what principles of policy could the stuff manufactured locally be 
placed on a level with the fine produce of foreign countries. Without going 
into details on the subject it would be found that perhaps India is the only 
country where an-excise duty is levied for the express purpose of bringing 
revenue to the State. Even if we acknowledge, as declared by His Excellency, 
that the Indian mill industry enjoys a number of advantages over its foreign 
competitor in respect of the vicinity of cotton markets, cheap labour and the 
saving of freight charges, can it be denied that the latter is similarly placed 
in respect of coal, machinery, &c.? In short, the advantages of the one have 
been counterbalanced by those of the other. In view, therefore; of the infancy 
of ‘the industry in this country would it not be natural for it to seek 
some sort of protection against foreign rivals as is enjoyed by indigenous 
industries in other countries? Consequently, would it not be fair in the 
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interest of the industry to demand an early abolition of this obnoxious impost 2 


[The Kdthidwar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette and the Rdjasthdn’ write ‘in a: 
similar strain.] 


22. “Wearehighly pleased to note that the pecs of a very success- 
es ful session of the Congress in coming December are 
Comments on the pro- becoming brighter and brighter. “Our Allahabad 
posal to elect Sir William friends are working in grim earnestness and happily 
Wedderburn as President they have in théir midst none of the kind of foolish 
of the next Indian 
National Congress. ‘within the camp’ opposition, against which the 
Indu of Bombay (12), ‘lesding Congressmen of the Punjab had to contend 
18th July. last year. But unanimity in the province, earnest 
workers, fine site, oxcellent arrangements and even 
a fine Exhibition go but half way to ensure a brilliant Congress session. So 
much depends upon the individuality of the President-elect! ‘To secure a 
brilliant personality did India go in for Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta last year. 
But the country had a bitter disappointment and what was worse, the Con- 
gress cause itself received a damper from which it has yet to recover, albeit 
brave Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya rescued it from death by his great courage. 
However, nothing could hold out the best hopes of a complete recovery by 
the Congress of its glory and prestige than the Presidentship of an individual 
like that tested and trusted premier friend of India, Sir W. Wedderburn. 
We dare say he would be unanimously elected and that he would be wel- 
comed as mightily and heartily as was our Grand Old Man Dadabhai 
Navroji. And Jet us hope he would heal up and cement not only the split 
caused at Madras and Lahore amongst tne Constitutionalists but that he 
woula bring into the fold of rational politics the saner section of the Ex- 
tremists too.” : 


23. ‘It is reported that the Government of India have invited the opinion 

of Local Governments as to the desirability of leasing 

Comments on the pro- premises suitable for the sale of liquor for a term of 
posal to lease premises years and disposing of them by auction along with 
suitable for the sale of the license to vend liquor. Government's only 


ag io omg pd motives for the suggested step are said to be two: 


auction. one, to ensure to the licensees a convenient place of 
Indu of Bombay (12), sale in which necessary stuctural alterations could 
21st July. be insisted upon by the Excise authorities ; and the 


other, a still more important one, is to break that | 
system of practical monopoly which cliques of persons seek to establish by 
taking up beforehand all premises suitable for the sale of liquor and so prevent- 
ing others from competing with them. The objects aimed at are no doubt laud- 
ableones. But weare not certain whether they could be best served by Govern- 
_ ment themselves taking up the ré/e of the ‘ practical monopolist.’ We are very 
much afraid that the proposed step would prove a most retrograde one, which 
no temperance reformer can countenance. It will mean a greater identification 
than ever of the Government with the demoralising liquor trade....... ne Ae 
“memorandum to the Government of India, Sir F. 8. P. Lely, when Revenue 
Commissioner, N. D., Bombay, in 1904, wrote: ‘I have never met a native, 
official or non- official. intelligent or otherwise, who does not firmly believe that 
Government fosters the traffic for the sake of revenue, and would not willingly 
let it go.’ This unfortunate impression is not likely to ‘be weakened by Govern- 
ment acquiring premises in prominent places and letting them out to the 
highest bidders....... In the mind of the ordinary onlooker such shops, by being 
distinguished from the ordinary liquor-shops of the locality, will be invested 
with an official character and it will not be easy to disabuse his mind of such an 
idea. Even apart from this undesirable evil association, the acquisition of sites 
by Government and the farming of them to the highest bidders will but intensify 
the evils of the present excise policy. It will not only go to perpetuate the 
auction system, which is condemned on all sides, but will aim an indirect 
blow at local option too. If the inhabitants of a locality are opposed to a 
particular site being utilised for a grog-shop, and if Government have 
resolved on locating the shop there, will Government easily yield to the 
representations of the inhabitants ? ‘Will it not mean & conflict of interests 


considerab 
vVerucrant pethe?} fornia a se Yu bo: What! & ib y eee 
brédn would?’ Ane Mick . arti persist” in 
noe ee, refusing to listen to the representation of the Sethia’ will 
impression’ ‘should | prevail that: a' shop is being feed 
y.Government solely through selfish interests ?......... 
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ople . 
for: wer; / hing; pP0p once: the premises have been leased. by Government to a. 
onan) i. will. be:difficult..to, effect the removal of the license, when the 
cigeumstances of the locality require such removal. ‘The financial interests of 
Saverninget will. again. come in ‘conflict with the interests of justice and 
good, morality and there will be the danger of the authorities refusing tO 
recognise the change of circumstancess.. When in spite of the unanimous. 
protest: of the people of the neighbourhood, the Excise authorities granted a 
ligense to a liquor-shop at the junction of the Charni Road and Girgaum 
Back Road last -year, local civic spirit was strong enough afterwards to dis- 
lodge the occupier of the premises by making it too unprofitable and perhaps 
also too. hot for him to remain there. If Government come to adopt the 
suggestion made above, they and their licensees will not seldom find 
themselves in the unenviable predicament of this ex-licensee of Charni 
Road. Would Government like to court such eventualities? If not. 
in the interests of temperance, at least for the sake of mutual good under- 
standing between themselves and the people, Government should hesitate 
before taking such a retrograde step. They should guard against multiplying 
occasions for conflict of interests in their own cases.” 


24. Government do not take any active steps to lessen the vice of drink 

in the rayats. We are not sure that they will not. 

Kesari (128), 19th July. oppose those who try to doso. But we are glad to 
note that Government fully sympathise with. and 

support the Army temperance movement amongst the white soldiers in India. 
To-day Government sympathise with white soldiers, to-morrow and the day 
after they may think of black sepoys and rayats. 42 per cent. of the white 
soldiers in India are teetotalers. It isan evidence of the strenuous labours of 
temperance reformers that half the British army in India once noted to be 
most addicted to drink in the whole world is to-day quite free from the vice of 
drink. Government do not support us. It cannot be said that they do not 
work against us. But the public leaders should not grow despondent, but 
work more enthusiastically now for the temperance movement. The vice of 
drink has not grown so inveterate-in India as in England. His Excellency is 
the Vice-President of the Army Temperance Association. We request him 
not to bring forward any longer the lame excuse that drinking liquors is the 
only luxury left to the poor rayats of India. [Klisewhere the paper remarks :— 
The Government of India think of acquiring sites of liquor-shops first and. 
then’ auctioning: the licenses. In some provinces Abkari farmers acquire. 
sites’ of liquor-shops beforehand. The shops have, therefore, to be 
Endeked down to them. Government desire to put a stop to this fraud of 
the Abkari farmers. But from a temperance point of view, this step would be 
quite injurious as Government who always desire for more profits from the 
liquor-trade would have then more control over it. If Government were not. 
inditiehced by greed of money, they would not have committed the gross 
blunder of spreading the vice of drink in Maharashtra. Itis natural for them 
to feel that all the sites of shops they have acquired should be disposed of in. 
auction. In our province, a strange thing prevails with reference to sites of 
liquor-shops. ‘They are neither in the possession of Abkari farmers nor of 
Government. It is due to the imbecility and greed of house-owners that this 
lawless affair has continued so long. Government do not care to inquire of 
the house-owner whether he is willing to rent his house for a liquor-shop. It 
is quite interesting to note that while the Indian representatives of the British 
Government are quite unwilling to help the temperance ‘movement, their 
: a masters in England are trying their best to put down the evil of drink. The 
ie : taxon whisky has appreciably reduced its sale. In Poona itself, when the 
a _ price of liquor was high five years ago; its sale was reduced at once. It is our’ 
ee misfortune ‘that Government did not like it. The Bombay Government try to. 


qéell the fite ‘of drink by | raising thd’ price of a gallon of liguor by two of*-four 
ae once in many years. There’ is a vast difference in the temperance 
ities of the Bombay and Home Governments. Sa . 


“25, « ‘We approve much the action of the Bombay Government in issuing 
a Press communique in regard’ to the much vexed 
Comments on the Press question of the right of the Collector to’ consult 


Note re the functions of the local committees at his sole will or pleasure. . 


Bombay Abkari Advisory 


jak a peweasons We are gratified to note that Government. 
Gujardt Mitra (34), 17th have taken an early opportunity to elucidate their 
July, Eng. cols. intentions in the matter so as to leave no doubt in 
regard to them.......... The best acknowledgments. 


of the people are due to His Excellency the Governor for the commendable 
anxiety he has shown to consult popular sentiment which more than ever 
leans on the side of temperance in the masses of the population.” 


26. It was only last year that the village Puwnchdyats, wherever 
constituted, were empowered by Government to 

-Comments on the re- collect the fees for grazing cattle on Government 
cent Government Resolu- farms and jungles. The divisional Commissioners. 
tion asking village Pun- have not objected to the system and yet without 
chdyats 0 assist village citing any instance of the Punchdyat failing t 
officers in collecting graz- 5 ty a 
itig fees. recover Government dues or of its disqualification 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), in regard thereto, they have with one voice got the 
2ist July. previous order rescinded by an order leaving the 
coliection of grazing fees in the hands of village 

officers. As these officers are to be paid for the duty while the Punchdyats 
performed the function without any additional expense to Government, it 
becomes necessary to examine the objections raised by the Commissioners 
against the Punchdyats. ‘lo us they seem to be unconvincing. Before the 
Punchdyats were saddled with the duty were not their functions considered 
by Government? It is true their primary duties relate to the sanitary weil- 
being of their respective charges, but it is simply indiscreet to deprive them oi 
the new function for want of confidence in them. If this principle is regarded 
as sound, then the object with which the Punchdyats have been brought 
into existence is lost sight of. ‘The Commissioner’s objections in regard 
to the matter are meaningless as would appear from the successful working 
of the Village Co- operative Credit Societies. ‘T’o disqualify the Punchdyats 
on this score is an unjust depreciation of their work and a fatal blow to 
their usefulness. We are afraid that in this connection the divisional 
officers have erred in attaching more weight to Government revenue than 
to the prestige of so useful an institution. This method of dealing wifh 
the Panchayats shows no hopeful future for them, and we, therefore, trust 
that the. question will be taken up by some Honourable member of the 
Council and an explanation obtained from Government defining the functions 


of the Punchdayats. 
27. The shortage of rainfall which the Konkan has been experiencing 


ever since the year 1876 has naturally brought into | 


Suggestion forthedam- prominence the question of the storage of the waters 
ming of the rivers in the of the small rivulets watering the province. The 
Konkan for storage of suggestion was brought forward by Mr. Gharat on 
water for =urigation the occasion of the last Agricultural Conference held 
ag Sra t Poona, when he urged upon the attention of the 

Satyashodhak (147), &% +00nAa, 6 urged up ine 
17th July. Irrigation authorities the importance of the diversion 

of a portion of the funds at. the disposal of the 
Department towards damming the riversof the Konkan. lt appears that 


Government too have seen the advantage of such a step and a resolution in 


the matter was reported to have been issued about acouple of years back. It is — 


now high time for Government to take some active steps in that direction. An 
officer may be deputed to survey our rivers with the view of damming them 
and the work of constructing the dams should be carried out. by annual 


aHotment of funds. It behoves Government to do something in the matter 


for the sake of the poor agriculturists of the Konkan. 
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aKVOS | ir, hearty congratulations. for inviting , 
yators from different parts of the country to the 
nce. of Co-operative Societies of the Central . 
CATHY jon and conducting the deliberations of the 
a * \gession in the vernacular. A glance at the list of 
<<" the subjects discussed at the Conference will show 
MARS MISE that they had a practical bearing and dealt with the 
difficulties in the way of such societies. It is to be regretted that people have 
not yet fully appreciated and understood the advantages of these societies. 
The popularity of the societies can be increased by starting them at different 
places ‘and ‘by explaining the advantages to be derived from them. The. 
directors of these societies must bear it in mind that they must have full 
confidence in the rayats and should not look upon them as cheats. The 
immense advantages of economy and self-reliance must also be impressed on 
the minds of the cultivators. Our educated people would do well if they 
devote themselves to such matters of public utility, instead of indulging in 
political absurdities. 
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29. In the course of his speech at the meeting held at Poona in connec- 

tion with the Society for the Protection of Children, 

, His Excellency the Governor observed that persons 

i a Ps polly guilty of dedicating girls to gods cannot be dealt with 

re -Murlis should be severely for some time to come as the custom gene- 

explained to the villagers rally prevails amongst ignorant and superstitious 

by the village officers. people who scarcely read the orders of the Govern- 

Dnyin Prakdsh (48), ment and who follow the custom in the simple belief 

2ist July. that if is sanctioned by tradition and religion. In 

this matter we would suggest that the prohibitory 

orders of Government should be put up prominently in every village chavdi 
and explained to the people by the village officers. 


30. We feel sure that the contents of the annual report of the Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory at Parel for the year 1909 will 
Suggestion that facts greatly tend to remove much of the misapprehension 
and figures about inocula- that exists amongst the people as regards the 
tion may be fublished in efficacy of inoculation as a preventive against 
vernacular languages, Gg : . ‘ntroduced 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48), Plague. Government have introduced a very good 
98rd July. practice of getting the speeches of His Excellency 
the Governor and their Press Notes and resolutions 
translated into vernacular. We would suggest that facts and figures as 
regards inoculation may also be published in vernacular so that the popular 


prejudice against the prophylactic may be removed. 


81. ‘“ We may well congratulate the Judges—Justices Chandavarkar 

and Heaton—and the accused Mr. Dev, pleader of 

Dhulia, on the judgment in what is known as the 

Comments on the deci- Dhulia sedition case........... It has lessons to teach 

sion in appeal of the both to Government and to proprietors of presses. 
+ nally the Hk Shlokt The Jatter ought always to be careful as to what is 
Sade of Bombay (12) published in their presses. On them lies a great 
14th July; Kesari (128), esponsibility. If they can’t work, they should have 
19th July. _ @ Glever manager and no book, etc., ought to be 
| | printed or published without. being perused. As for 
| _ Government, they can well afford to be more dis- 
criminating and show greater self-restraint. Why need they proceed in all 
cases against writer, printer, publisher, seller and all possible persons directly 
or indirectly and closely or distantly connected? Now that they can confis- 
cate seditious publications, if they do at all proceed under section 124A, let 
them do so only in the worst cases of deliberate sedition and only against the 
principals. The smaller fry may safely be neglected or let off with a warning,” 
[The Kesar: congratulates Mr. Dev on his acquittal and remarks :—Though 

the printer and proprietor of a printing press are primarily responsible for. 

books. published. in it, they cannot be held to be guilty, merely on this 

presumption. Their knowledge of the nature of the book should be established 


a ee 
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by indepéndent evidence. The Honourable Sir Narayan .Chanddvarkar . has’ 
explained satisfactorily the law a8 it. stands with reference to. the extent of. 
the responsibility of the printer and proprietor andsthe evidence necessary to. 
convict them. Because this view was ignored in the Bengal sedition cases: 
for the last five years, printers and proprietors in that Province . have: 
been one and all sent to jail.] wn ) 


$2. It appears from the report on the Bombay Jail for 1909 that the 
special class at Thana for juvenile offenders and 
Disapproval of the clos- better class of convicts has ceased to exist from 


ing a ys class this year. Only prisoners of approved moral conduct. 
Sudhdrak (156), 18th Were admitted to this class which taught egriculture 
July. and gardening. It was not only self-supporting but 


also used to leave a small margin of profit. Itis very 
much to be regretted that this arrangement, though working so satisfactorily, 
should have been abolished. The reason given for closing this class is 
that as it absorbed most of the well-conducted prisoners, the jail authorities 
experienced great difficulty in finding suitable prisoners for promotion to the 
convict officer grade. ‘The excuse, we submit, is not sufficient for the closing of 
such a valuable institution. ‘here is no reason why warders should always 
be chosen from the prisoners. Government can appoint paid warders as well. 
This willno doubt involve some extra expenditure, but for the sake of humanity 
Government will not grudge to bear it. We bope our suggestion will be 
favourably considered by Government. 


33. QC mother Ind! on this auspicious day we invoke thee with dévotion. 
Time was when lured by thy glory, foreigners came 
The aim and object of to invade thee, and were as often driven back by 
= Chabuk newspaper Of thy heroic sons. But in course of time, thy children 
Navsar1 (Baroda). b ai : ties Raita 
Chdbuk (71a), 14th Calne a prey to isunion and the foreigners were 
July. successful in accomplishing their objects. As we 
look around to-day, our eyes are filled with tears, to 
see that that very mother of ours who once stood above all others in her glory 
has now been reduced to a skeleton without flesh and blood and is weeping 
at the sight of her starving children. But now we, thy unfortunate children, 
have awakened from our deep sleep. We pray thee to move thy sister 
goddesses (nations) to remove our peace-loving nature and our timidness. 
Aided by them, we shall be able to rescue thee from thy present degraded 
condition and to elevate thee. [Elsewhere the paper states its object as 
follows :—When we hear all round us that the opium-eating Chinese have 
thrown off their lethargy, that little Japan has overthrown the Russian bear 
and that the band of young Turks has established democracy in Turkey; is 
it strange if a country like India which has produced innumerable heroes like 
Ram, Arjun, Shivaji, Pratap and others should rouse itself and try to regain 
its lost position ? It is this sort of inspiration that has led us to start this 
paper. We take it to be our duty to serve our fellow-countrymen to the best 
of our ability in these critical times. The editing of a paper is specially full. 
of difficulty in these times owing to the present political situation in the 
country, to the suspicious state of the official mind and tothe unrestrained 
action of the Press Act. Of course, it is very easy to conduct a paper if we 
fawn upon and flatter the officials. But this we are not prepared to do. 
Our only object will be to discharge our sacred duty to our country with 
impartiality and courage. Atthe same time, we consider it necessary to 
declare that we never want to transgress the bounds of law, but intend to give 
full respect to the law. May God preserve us in our difficult task !] 


34. “ As regards the shape which the memorial in memory of King 

Edward ought to take, we are decidedly in favour of 

Suggestion for the esta- a statue being erected out of a part of the memorial 
blishment of asanitarlum fynd, The statue has its sentimental and personal 
for Sonpeangs tat Be a aspect which should not be overlooked. It would : 
Bye sen lig ei"< besides serve to remind the future generations in - 
Phe in (18), 20th July. the most direct manner of the great King-Emperor © 


whose sympathy and solicitude for his Indian subjects! 


jana wien’ ‘the’ atithor. of the secdud Indian’ 
b. at. aie ‘we should like to see @ statue of the late: 
yr ‘are of “towns of Sind, ‘there is no reason 
‘the general inclination of the people to perpetuate his memory by a work 
utility should not be respected and the statue supplemented by a memorial 
whieh would be of direct benefit to the community. For the utilitarian 
yemorial 9 @ lakh of rupees may be expected to be available; and the 
ount coal d° well be spent upon one of the institutions which are so badly 
ded in this Province. We think that the best way in which the available. 
amount ould be utilised would be to raise a sanatorium for consumptives in 4 
healthy place in Sind like Thana Bulakhan. Consumption has in recent’ years. 
increased in Sind as well as in other parts of India at a frightful pace and 
has been claiming victims from all classes and communities in Sind 
The present time when the country is so keen upon sanatoria is most 
opportune for establishing one in Sind; and when it is also remembered that 
late King-Emperor was noted above all things for the deep and active interest. 
he took in the establishment of such institutions in England and in the 
measures, calculated to stop the growth of the pestilence, if will be conceded 
that a Consumptive’s House in Sind would be a most befitting, popular and 
practical way of utilising the greater portion of the memorial fund.” 


35. “There are few provinces, whose finance is in such sound condition 
as that of Sind has been, particularly in recent 
Alleged necessity for years—thanks to the vigilance and restraint exer- 
having a separate sit th cised by our cautious Commissioner, Mr. A. D. 
ai el (18), 16th July, Younghusband. Asevidence ofthe thriving condition 
y* of our ’ finance, there can be no better proof than the 
fact mentioned by Sir John Muir Mackenzie in his speech on the Budget 
that the progressive increase of revenue to the extent of the average of 
13 lakhs per annum during the last six years was almost wholly attributable 
to the remarkable realisations in Sind, where the collections had been nearly 
49% lakhs against a settlement estimated at not quite forty lakhs. That this 
is an achievement of which Mr. Younghusband’s Government may well be 
proud is evidenced by the comparatively short realisations in the Presidency 
proper.......... Thus, the prosperous budgets which the retiring Finance 
Member has had the fortune to present from year to year are in no small 
measure due to Sind.... But in view of the scant consideration with 
which the urgent needs of Sind have been uniformly treated in the past, 
there is hardly any hope of the province being granted its full and fair 
share in the allotments of State expenses unless and until Sind is permitted to 
control her own finance and to have her own separate budget. ‘There are 
several other reasons which make the separation of the budget for Sind from 
that of the Presidency proper not only highly desirable, but quite necessary. 
One of them is that Sind being quite different from other parts of the Presi- 
dency has its own peculiar problems to solve and special needs to meet. The 
special conditions of life and other factors make it almost impossible for 
outside administrators to understand and appreciate them and to do justice 
to them. All this points to the necessity of having a separate budget 
for Sind.” 7 
86. “The Mukhtyarkars in Sind are a very heavily burdened class of 
officers, and are charged with duties as varied as. 
Suggestion for the in- they are difficult and responsible. But the remune- 
Mukh Flaite! Ges | on of ration which these officers get for their services is 
Sind Journal (24), 14th quite inadequate. In the order of precedence, 
July. _ Mukhtyarkars of all grades rank above Sub-Judges, 
Extra Assistant Conservators, High School Head 
Masters, Deputy Educational Inspectors, &c., of certain grades whose pay is 
even RKs.300. This is proof positive that Government regard the Mukhtyarkar 
as @ very responsible 'and important officer, and no wonder. For as we said 
above, the Mukhtyarkars perform very varied duties of an arduous, delicate 
and burdensome chatacter....:.. There is hardly another class of Govern- . 
ment officers: whoseposition is'more‘full of anxieties than is: ‘the. Mukhtyar-- 
kar’s. ‘This being the’ cise; it cannot fora moment be questioned that the. 


: 


25 


pay of the Mukhtyarkar is very inadequate, and in particular, that Rs. 250 
for the highest grade is quite too low. If it'is thought fit to place him ‘higher | 
than. various other officers drawing Rs. 300 or more, why should not his 
emoluments be equal to his position and responsibilities ?. Does it 
not.strike Government as very anomalous that the maximum pay of an officer 
of the acknowledgedly high status of a Mukhtydrkar should be no more than ° 
that of a last grade Police Inspector, so inferior to him in attainments and 
qualifications ? Is it not simply absurd to place the two on a footing of 
equality as regards emoluments ? - It may be said in reply to our contentions 
fhat » Mukhtyarkar can become a Deputy Collector and thus gradually come 
to draw Rs. 700 or 800. In the first place such an objection is beside the 
point, For, in that way a Police Inspector can become a Deputy Superinten- 
dent. We must necessarily consider the prospects of Mukhtyarkars within 
their own grades only. ‘There is one last consideration which we must urge 
on the attention of Government. ‘The Mamlatdars in the Presidency proper 
get from Rs. 150 to 250; but it is notorious that the cost of living in Sind, 
both on account of higher prices and a higher standard of living, is greater 
than in the Presidency proper......... ‘Then the duties of the Presidency 
Mamlatdars are not quite so heavy as those of the Mukhtydarkars in Sind. 
For instance, there 1s no rasaz system-in the Presidency proper, and less of 
the ‘ miscellaneous, non-descript duties that devolve on the poor Mukhtyarkar 
out here We do not think any fair-minded man who considers all the 
reasons we have set forth above will differ from us in thinking that not only 
must many more places be provided in the higher grades of the Mukhtyar- 
kars’ service but that the maximum salary should be Rs. 350 instead of 
Rs. 250, and we do hope Government will be fair and just to him.” 


87. ‘‘ We are very glad to find to that Mr. E. Raymond, B.A., LL.B., 
nas been appointed to the office of the Public 
Approvaliol the appoint: Prosecutor tor Siud on the retirement of Ras 
I ge Mr. E. Raymond Bahadur Teckchand Udhavdas. Mr. Raymond is an 
as Public Prosecutor for Old and tried lawyer and a popular member of 
Sind. the Karachi Bar; and we have no doubt that he will 
Phania (18),20thJuly; fill the high post with satisfaction to all 
Sind Gazette (23), 22nd Jt is highly gratifying to not: that an untried and 
July. raw foreigner has not been pitchforked and that the 
) claims of the local Bar have received recognition. 
Above all, the appointment will be hailed with delight because Mr. Raymond 
is an Indian Christian, and his appointment constitutes a fresh testimony 
of the genuine desire of Government to open high posts to qualified and 
capable Indians. We heartily congratulate Mr. Raymond on the great 
honour he has received.” [The Sind Gazette also approves of the appoint- 
ment. | 


388. ‘“ We have recently shown that in all there are 73 Mukhtyarkars in 
Sind, of whom 60 are Hindus. Out of these sixty 
Hindu Mukhtydrkars, nine have not received 
Knglish education, while three have been exempted 
of Hindus in the Revenue from “passing the Higher Standard Departmental 
Service in gern July, Examination. Eighteen Hindus are acting Mukh- 
E ot 79); r tyarkars, and four of these have not received Englisb 
Bobi education at all. In the face of these facts, the 
boast of our Hindu friends as regards their superior 

education and better qualifications cannot hold good. There are several 
Muhammadans and Christians, who have passed the Higher Standard 
Departmental examination, but are still holding subordinate posts. A glance 
at the Sind Civil List will enable us to see that a large number of these 
Hindu Mukhtyarkars are juniors in service, who entered the Department but a 
few years ago, and their rapid promotions further corroborate our assertion that 
preferment in the Revenue Department depends not so much on the personal 
merit of an incumbent as on the influence he possesses with those who are 
in power. On careful enquiry we shall find that majority of these favoured 
beings owe their advancement to the recommendation of a Daftardar or a 
Deputy Collector to whom they may be related. The object of admitting 
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are no proof of the merit of an individual : they will not enable him to be a 


ill carried on in the same antiquated fashion that obtained in the days of 
aipurs. Thus we sex mission of highly educated men into service 


capable administrative officer. He may be a gcod student of English, and 
proficient in History, Mathematics or other subjects taught in schools and 
colleges, but he cannot necessarily thereby become a successful Mukhtyarkar or 
Deputy Collector. We actually know of Mukhtydrkars who cannot write 
their Sindhi reports in decent style, and yet, we know, they pass for able 
officials, not because they possess any ability, but because they are favourites 
of a Daftardar. There can be no improvement in the Department until 
there is an adequate number of the non-Hindu element therein. ‘here 
should be a large percentage of Mussalman and Christian Mukhfyarkars, 
Deputy Collectors and Daftardars, so that the antagonistic interests of the 
members of various communities will ever keep the Dapartment in a healthy 
state. There can be no amelivration in the condition of the Zamindars 
unless there is a respectable number of Mukhtyarkars who are sympathetic 
towards them. Now that the racial animosity between Hindus and 
Mussa]lmans is so intense, and the gulf is yetting wider day by day, Hindu 
Mukhtyarkars cannot be expected to care for the good of Muhammadan 
Zamindars ; much less will they show them any favour. A happy admixture 
of all the communities is, therefore, indispensably necessary for the smooth 
working of the Department.’ 


39. “ We would invite the attenticn of the Public Works Department, 
_ which is, we believe the responsible authority, to the 
Suggestion for the repair breach in the wall made by the recent rains in the 


it set ae at old cemetery near the Moledina Dharamsala. Enter- 
Sind Gazette (23), 16th ‘28 by this breach, camels and buffaloes have been 
July. seen grazing in the old graveyard among the tombs. 


It is contrary 40 the sentiment of reverence for the 
dead that the cemetery should be desecrated in this way, and we hope that 
the wall will be speedily repaired.” 


Legislation. 


40. “ Now that the atmosphere of political unrest has visibly cooled down the 
justification for repressive legislation has disappeared. 
Comments on the pro- Of the different Acts passed by the Government of 
posed extension of the Jndia, the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act, 
9 of the Seditious 44 necessary in times of sedition and anarchy, must 
eetings Act. b lad h ' 
Oriental Review (17), b®repealed as soon as the country settles down to 
20th July. normal and peaceful conditions. Whatever checks 
healthy free speech and writing of the people, checks 
the progress of the people and is therefore equally detrimental to the interests 
of both the rulers and the ruled. It was for these reasons that the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale and his colleagues opposed the Seditious Meetings Bill 
and urged that even if it be passed it ought to be enforced only for a shori 
time. The period of three years originally assigned to the measure expires on 
the lst October. Looking to the present situation, it is most essential that the 
Act should not be renewed. Many men at the helm of affairs have all but 
confessed that the disagreeable features of unrest have disappeared and that 
anarchism is promising to pass off like a bad dream. Why then cause useless 
irritation to the public by renewing the measure? Our experience of the last 
three years has shown that even Provincial Conferences of avowedly mode- 
rate politicians have been prohibited under this Act by several executive 
officers. Surely the Government does not wish for a thorough gag, an in- 
discriminate prohibition of all meetings which are the only vehicle in this 


; 
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country for representing the grievances of the people. It would have been a 
fitting parting gift to the Indian people from His Excellency Lord Minto’ if ' 
he had decided not to encumber the public with an enactment for which » 
there was no necessity.” , 


"41. “ During the three years that the Seditious Meetings Act has been 
experimented with, it has served to carry out the 
Rdst Gofidr (43), 24th ends which it was contemplated to fulfil, and there 
July, Eng. cols. is a strong opinion favouring its permanent retention 
in the Statute Book, and some disappointment. is 
expressed that its application is to be restricted on expiration of its full term 
of three years to some six months only. Repeated debates and revived 
controversies on what appear to be retrogressive Acts are not calculated 
to facilitate the undisturbed progress of peace. They serve as a fruitful | 
medium to re-open old sores, and peace which has been restored with “I 
some effort is tampered with by the agitation which is fostered on their 
renewal.......... If the Act is needed in times of trouble, it may be 
allowed to remain in times of peace as a dead-letter, when it would 
interfere with no vested rights and deprive no one of his liberty. The 
fact that the Act, after the extension of its provisions to all India, was 
enforced in one presidency after another is enough to justify its existence. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that the happy condition which 
now prevails is indebted for its freedom from disturbance to the stringent 
policy which had been lately promulgated.” 


42. We regret that Government have decided to extend the period of 

the Seditious Meetings Act by five months. For 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), some weeks past the Anglo-Indian papers have been 
22nd July ; Praja Bandhu cjamouring for an extension of the Act and for 
(42), 1%th July; Kathia- — ,. ‘ . 
war Samdchdr (78), 20th making it permanent. I'he circumstances which at 
July. the time of its passing necessitated its enactment 
have disappeared as a result of the far-sighted and 

sympathetic rule of Lords Minto and Morley. ‘They themselves have 
certified to this improvement in.the country’s condition, and on the basis of 
this certificate of theirs the public demand to be told the causes that have 
induced Government to renew the Act. No doubt some Anglo-Indian papers 
talk thoughtlessly of the improvement in the political condition of the country as 
having been brought about by the Act, but they are thereby insulting not only 
the public but Government also. For if they be true in their line of reasoning, 
it would follow that the Reforms introduced by Government are untimely and 
inappropriate. But fortunately Government do not accept these foolish views. 
No doubt the Act had its uses as a temporary measure pending the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms; but even as such it had its drawbacks inasmuch as’ it 
wés instrumental in depriving the public of one of their most natural and 
effectual means for placing their needs and aspirations before the authorities. 
Government too were fully alive to this and had pressed it upon the public 
as a merely temporary measure. We shall, therefore, call upon Government in 
the light of their liberal principles to observe the pledge they gave at the time 
of its enactment and to let it die its death. If, however, now that the draft 
has already been prepared, their prestige comes in the way of withdrawing it, 
they should at least assure us that it will not be renewed at the expiry of the 
proposed term of its extension. It must be remembered that even if the Act ; 
be allowed to die out, it will still be open to Government to restore it again | 
whenever occasion demands; for experience has shown that the Legislative if 
Council will not be backward in supporting Government in case of necessity. ie 
[The Praja Bandhu writes :—Our two and three quarters years’ experience of \F 
the Act has shown to us the bitter fruits which the public as well as Govern- 
ment had to taste on account of the Police being allowed arbitrarily to dub 
as seditious even ordinary meetings intended to convey the people’s gricvances 
to Government. As Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh had prophesied, the stoppage of 
public meetings haz given rise to secret societies. Thus this disgraceful act 
has proved troublesome alike to Government and to the public. It is to be 
deplored that the Anglo-Indian papers are not fully alive to the harmful 
effects of the Act. His Excellency Lord Minto is leaving these shores 
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an. occasion. iy his hands 
ng f° Hog te n the Bei 
inistratior 3 J dchdr writes in similar iol oy teil A 
pres ‘it Mie Anglo-Tadian Pre absisted by. its Indian followers has. otked 
hie ato tas OF bevigy good!ideal»of mischief with the result that the 
Ghdiuk (Ta), 2st daly, Press’ Act has been foisted upon native journalism. 
Ron ~The measure hanging like the sword of Damocles 
has demanded ites toll and wiped out of existence a ntmber of news- 
‘during the short time it has been in force. The result has been 
more than gratifying to the official mind‘ which gloats over its successful 
campaign against disaffection and sedition in the land. The Anglo-Indian 
Press was no less gratified, but our simple-minded officials forget that our 
countrymen have duped them with interested advice. Consequently with the 
lapse of time they will have to reap disastrous consequences. But when, 
as in the proverb according to which folly goes before destruction, the 
official sense becomes blunted, it is impossible for it to see the right course. 
As a result of this the Indians have learnt to view with pessimism the 
administration of British justice. When this chief mainstay of British 
rule is shaken it is difficult to understand on what else it will stand. 
The entire country was hopefully looking forward to the repsal of the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, but again the Anglo-Indian hcwlers, 
the so-called well-wishers of the Indian peoples, were to the fore. The 
counter. agitation of the Indian Press was nothing more than a cry in the 
wilderness, and the Indian Government have decided to extend the operation 
of the Act till 3lst March 1911. Its continuance after that date, it is being 
declared, would depend upon the successor of Lord Minto; but we do not 
think he would dare to disregard the advice of the Anglo-Indian Press. 
Under these circumstances it.seems to us that the measure would be per- 


manently placed on the Statute-book to the horror of the Indian Press. 


Alas! Unfortunate Bharat ! 


*44, “The contemplated Insurance Act, of which a draft has already 
been published, while it is sure to weed out some of 

‘Comments on the pro- the most weakly of the companies which have come 
posed ame . Insurance into being as a result of the swadeshi movement, will 
CoP arai al), 24th July, immensely benefit’ genuine indigenous insurance by 
Eng. cols. putting it on an equal footing of security with British 
and Colonial companies. We quite agree with the 

promoters of the various companies which have sprung into existence during 
the last four years that itis a good and a patriotic thing to insure witb a 
swadeshi company, but these same promoters must fall in with the comple- 
mentary proposition that itis an even better and more patriotic thing for a 
swadeshi company tO give as good security as a foreign company. It will be 
but a very feeble concern which is unable to deposit half a lakh of rupees with 
Government as security ; but some concerns which pretend that their existence 
isa matter of great importance to the country at large will probably find as 
much difficulty in depositing this sum as some old-established newpapers of 
equal self-importance have found in depositing a couple of a hundred rupees. 
Still, a newspaper may be bankrupt through sheer honesty; an insurance 
Gompany has no business te be in low water at all. The new Act will cut 
deeply into the vitals of those companies whieh perform other functions be- 


‘gides insurance, and of these there are several whose ingenious combinations 


are supposed to double profits and halve risks.” 


45. It is not only censurable but injurious to follow the profession of a 
doctor without studying the science of medicine pro- 
Coriments on the pro- perly., Those who wish to prescribe according to 


rage mien Registra- Western methods should have a_ scientific knowledge 


and experience of western medicine and those who. 

Mesars (128), Berm eanys know pls of the subject should have some special 
vileges.. Had ‘the Bombay medical men confined their activities only to 
privileges. prescribe western medicines and asked for some distinction to be- 
made between qualified and unqualified doctors, nobody would have complained. 


inst the proposed ‘ Medical Registration Act.’ Itis not surprising, however, . 
thatithere should be a great agitation against it as ‘the Act in embryo,” 
p s to confer special concessions on all doctors from the Hospital 
Agsistant to M.I).’s and leaves out in the cold all Vaids and Hakims. In this 
connection the Bombay Ayurvedic and Unani Medical Association have sent. 
a, protest to the Bombay Government and itis to be seen whether their 


representation meets with any consideration. 


*46. “In his speech at the annual meeting of the Poona Society for the 
protection of children, Dr. Harold Mann referred 


change iN to acase in which a girl, fourteen years old, was sold 


Suggested 


_ page phe gimme to a Pathan to cancel a debt of Rs. 8........... The. 
ae Social Reformer main question is, ‘Is the law as it stands at present 
(9), 24th July. sufficient and satisfactory.’......... It may be fairly 


urged that girls, who are minors in the eye of the law 
incapable of giving a valid consent to a contract relating to property, should 
be protected also in this respect. This can be done simply and directly by 
raising the age of consent as against strangers to the age of legal majority. 
An amendment of the law to this effect will not go against any social or 
religious sentiment. It will be welcomed by all classes of the people. ‘The 
law, as it stands at present, protects girls under twelve years of ave both 
against husbands and strangers. ‘he reasons which induced the Legislature 
to be content with such a low limit in the case of husbands can have no 
weight in the case of strangers. We carnestly trust that an early oppor- 
tunity will be taken to so amend the law as to make it rape, as defined by 
the Penal Code, for any one not her husband to have sexual relations with 
a girl under sixteen years of age. It will be noticed that His Excellency the 
Governor, whose thoughtful and feeling speech on the occasion will be found 
on another page, held out a qualified promise to consider the question of 
amending the law if experience proved it to be inadequate to deal with exist- 
ing evils.” 


Education. 


*47,. “At Friday’s meeting of the Senate of the Bombay University the 


proposition of Principal Covernton to the effect that 


Comments on the Bom- 
bay University Senate’s 
decision about the pro- 
posed Examination Hall. 

Parsi (41), 24th July, 
Eng. cols. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s donation be accepted with its 
conditions and an examination hall be built in the 
University Gardens was, it is satisfactory to note, 
carried. ‘hose who were not influenced by an 
artificial agitation expected that it would be. The 


campaign against the so-called ‘ desecration’ of the 
gardens, organised by the T'smes of India, fell rather flat. The Temes of 
India had never troubled to discuss the question whether by allowing orna- 
mental trees to be planted on their ground, the University had for ever forfeit- 
ed its right of building. We presume the ground was originally granted for 
building, and not for demonstrations in experimental botany. As the Z’imes 
gays, nearly all the available waste ground has within recent years’ been taken 
up by the speculative builder; but this was taken up by the University fifty 
years ago; and why the newly acquired rights of the speculative builder to 
erect ‘ architectural monstrosities’ are sacred and why Government (per the 
Improvement Trust) must realise every rupee possible ‘by the sale of land 
while the University alone must not lay one stone upon another, are things 
no University Fellow can understand.” 


*48. “The absolutely hysterical, one-sided and senseless agitations 
ardti (38), 24th that had been maintained in the columns of a 
Gujardty — (99), : morning contemporary has, we are glad, met with 


July, Rng. com. the fate it so richly deserved.......... One is not a 
little surprised that some of our leading citizens should have joined in this 
hysterical agitation, Aidsthetic considerations are not allin all. They cannot 
be allowed to override all other considerations bearing’ on the requirements 


of the University....The whole talk about ‘ architectural monstrosities * was 
con 464—8 -, 
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49. “It is to be deeply regretted that the Punjib University has decided 
to drop English History from the curriculum of 
Comments on the re- the Entrance Examination. The question was dis- 
moval of English History ¢ygsed at great length by the Teachers’ Conference 
mr the ‘ ot oot held at Lahore a few months ago, at which Gov- 
University raeer ernment and other High Schools were represented 
Phenia (18), 16th July. by their Principals and Head Masters. The opinion 
of the qwasi-departmental Conference was em- 
phatically in favour of the retention of the subject. In spite of that decision 
of the very body whose voice should carry weight and authority, the 
University has taken an opposite course. Notto speak of the question of 
flaunting the opinion of the Conference, the Punjab University has taken a 
step in the wrong direction from the political point of view. In these days 
when there is so much of wild talk about swardj or absolute independence, 
it is more necessary than ever for the impressionable Indian student to read 
right the history of England and to know through how many stages and 
difficulties, extending over centuries, that country had to pass before her 
people obtained some potent voice in the government of their ccuntry. We 
hope the Principals and Head Masters of the High School of the Punjab 
will make their voice felt in the University and bring the authorities back 
to the right Gourse. We also hope that other Universities will not imitate 
the indecent hurry of the Punjab, but will think twice before following in 
the wake of the backward Land of Five rivers.” 


Railways. 


50. “The recruitment of the staff of the more prominent of the Indian 
Railways has appeared to the public at large an 

; intolerable anomaly. ‘To say the least, the selection 
Allegations against the of the staff is apparently guided, not so much by 


European and urasian ¢ongiderations of economy and efficient management, 
employees on the subordi- 


. as by those of patronage and support of certain 
a Heng e . ae favourite communities, the East Indian and the 


. Jém-e-Jamshed (87), Eurasian particularly. The recruitment is not on 
20th July, Eng. cols. the principle of the men for the Railways but the 

Railways forthe men. It seems to have been always 

ignored that the Indian Railways are primarily for 
the service, comfort and convenience of the Indian people, and that the 
Indian rate-payer being made responsible for the shareholders’ profits, it is 
the duty of the Government and the Railway management to see that the 
administration of the various systems is conducted with a view to the most 
stringent economy and the highest efficiency. We find a very costly agency 
employed, where a cheaper and equally able and efficient one would be easily 
obtainable, simply for the sake of colour, and, as if even this were not 
sufficient, the privileges of colour are permitted to be carried so far as to 
make good and efficient service almost an impcssibility.......... A dismissed 
soldier or a police officér can easily find service on an Indian Railway, and that 
often on a better salary than he drew before. He carries into the Railway 
service all the vices which made his presence in the ranks of his former service 
unacceptable and impossible, andthis has gone on unchecked till certain 
railways have almost become a by-word for reproach among the public at 
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large. : Morality seems to be the last. thing cared for and insisted upon by the., 
Railway authorities, particularly in the case of their Eurasian and, East Indian . 
staff, and the jax notions of duty constantly imported by these men are 
copied by the Indian staff.” 


01. Though the attention of the B. B. & C. [. Railway authorities had 
been drawn from the first to the expected great rush 
Alleged neglect of the of pilgrims to Dakor at the recent Rath Jatra 
B. B.& C. I. Railway festival, they have as usual failed to do their duty. 
Company to provide proper No arrangement was made to run a special train from 
Sr aE ict fiber teen Anand to Dakor on the day previous to the festival, 
Kdthidwér and Ma}y %024 @ portion of the passengers had to be huddled up 
Kdntha Gazette (77),17th like sheep in the ordinary train. The remaining 
July. after being practicaliy imprisoned in goods wagons 
for some time, had to wait for about 8S*hours at the 
station till 2 o’clock in the morning when it was arranged to run a special 
train to Dakor. At Umreth Station, however, tae hardships of the pilgrims 
knew no bounds. More than a thousand pilgrims, after hopelessly waiting in 
the open for the whole night in the hope of finding accommodation in the 
morning train, had no other course left but to walk over the whole distance 
to Dakor through mud and water. If the Railway authorities had been good 
enough to run one more special train at about 6 o'clock in the morning, the 
poor pilgrims would have been able to reach Dakor in time to take part in the 
festival and would not have been thus harassed. ‘lhe Railway authorities 
have been cuJpably negligent in this matter, and it is high time that Govern- 
ment should take up the cause of the poor passengers and represent their case 
to the Railway Board. 


Municipalities. 
52. “The harrowing details of the disastrous fire in Mandvi, which has 


cost the lives of about a dozen persons, have greatly 
Comments onthe Samuel’ shocked the public of Bombay. It calls for a 


me ear iene | ). 44) thorough and searching inquiry....... It should also 
18th Tely meager 44), be authoritatively declared whether the fire-brigade, 


taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
arrived on the scene without undue delay, whether the fire-escapes had been 
brought down promptly to the spot, and whether they were of sufficient 
height to reach the top-most floor of the ill-fated house.......... When the 
fire took place at Kalbadevi last year, it was pointed out that the fire-escapes 
possessed by the Municipality were not big enough to reach the top-most floor. 
.eecseeee 16 was then urged that fire-escapes of the requisite height should be 


The basements cf many houses in trading centres like Mandvi are used for 
shops and godowns, stored in some cases with inflammable materiais.......... 
We are curious to know whether some reasonable safe-guards and precautions 
may not be insisted upon in such Cases.......... We believe that the Munici- 
pality has decided upon having stone stair-cases for new houses; and that 
it has also been agreed that there should be also a circular iron stair-case 
as an additional provision for the safety of the occupants. We should like 
to know whether these rules are rigidly enforced by the department. If 
they are nct applied in all cases, the men responsible for the neglect should 
be discovered and punished.......... As an insurance against fire, we want 
such building rules as might ensure us substantial houses, providing reason- 
able protection against fire and what is more, we should see that they are 
honestly and strictly enforced.” : 


*53. “The disastrous fire that broke out in Mandvi, in which 

; nine persons were burnt, the tenth fatally injured 
Gujardti (33), 24th July, and ten persons were more or less seriously hurt, 
Eng. cols. has not attracted as much attention on the part of 
the public or the authorities as one had a right to 

expect. The horrible fate that overtook so many persons has evoked no 
expression of sympathy and has called forth no suggestions for the improve- 
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Myatem which results: inesuch’ frightful disasters. Tha Hindus, ° 
Be’samé ariount of influenc ‘and prestige that: some other communities do, 
bu for th it the indus themselves and their leaders Ave'to blame. Otherwise, 
we, feel : 1 Be. va parent lying in hospital and the relations of those who were- 
burnt alive would have received some expression of sympathy at the hands of 
the.authorities as. well as the public, and. those who have been rendered help- 
less... would. have,secured some assistance. It is impossible not to be struck 
ith the cruel silence that. has been observed with regard to this horrible out- 
break of fire-as.compared with the hysterical and senseless agitation started in 
connection with, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s offer of Rs. 3, 25,000 for the erection 
a of Examination Halls in the University Gardens. The public at large must 
ie. have realised by this time how agitation of an extravagant character can be 
ro successfully engineered with the help of Hindus and other citizens, when it is 
found canvenient to do so,and how matters, which are even more pressing 
and important as affecting the security of life and property,-are passed over in 
silence or left to take care of themselves.......... In the Mandvi Ward and 
elsewhere there are five and even six storeyed houses with only one means of 
exit in the shape of a single narrow staircase inside running from basement to 
i. summit for common use, and when that is burnt or taken possession of by 
ot flames the result of course is that those who cannot escape or do not get 
: prompt assistance are doomed to a horrible death. Isthis state of things to 
etl be allowed to continue or is it to be mended immediately ? Those who have 
a forwarded a protest to the Registrar of the University against the proposal 
to. build) Examination Halls in the University Gardens, with a request 
that it may be laid before the Senate, were of course within their rights. 
We have very great respect for them and are quite prepared to concede that. 
they were entitled to protest against what some persons deemed to be an 
) improper disposal of the University Gardens. But may we inquire if these 
signatories and other citizens have sufficiently realised their duty in regard toa 
municipallaw which makes such disastrous fires possible ? Is it not necessary 
t@ compel house-owners to provide two or three exits for their houses by 
means of a.compulsory law applicable even to existing houses and to prevent 
combustible materials being stored in crowded localities or in five or six 
2 storeyed buildings? Is it not time that the public should raise their voice in 
a this matter? Is it not time that the Municipal authorities and the Govern- 
ment should take prompt steps for the improvement of a system that is a 
disgrace to this great city and reflects little credit on the humanity and fore- 
sight of the house-owners and of all those who are directly responsible for the 
continuance of the present deplorable state of things ?”’ 
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~ 64. “The awful calamity of a big fire in Bombay last week has sent a 


] thrill of horror throughout Bombay....... rey 
Oriental Review (17), first thing to be noticed is, if we judge from reports 
20th July. current in the public Press, that the first signs of 


é fire were seen at 1 a.m.and that it was not before 
2.45 a.m. that the fire-brigade was on the scene. Of course, when it arrived 
the house was burning like a furnace and all hope of rescuing the encaged 
inmates was extinct. Where were all the fire-escape ladders and fire-saving 
ft riets at the time ? Wherever they may have been, they do not appear to have 
Hi. , been on the spot, for several persons jumped from the house and injured and 
YG killed themselves. "We do not learn of any single person being saved through 
the efforts of either the fire-brigade or the Police. Our civic fathers recently 
sanctioned thousands of rupees for the purchase of several motor-cars for the 
use of Municipal Offices, one of them being the chief of the fire-brigade 
The. question arises why was this motor-car not af once on the spot. We 
cannot believe that the fire would have entailed the same loss of life had the 
fire-brigade with its appliances been sooner on the spot. The same thing 
happened at the Bhangwadi fire when a man lost his life through the net not 
being ready for him. It is the primary duty of the fire-brigade to rescue. 
inmates: of the house on fire and then only to look to saving of the prcperty. 
Phe terrible loss of life:occasioned hy the fire points to the extreme necessity 
for’appointing a Odmmission’ to sift all the questions connected with it. 


® 
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thoroughly and to report:as to whose criminal carelessness it was that so many 
men and women were burnt alive. In this connection we cannot -but 
express deep regret at the stony silence preserved by the Anglo-Indian Press 
of the city. It is not the first time that the Indian Press and the public have 
to regret the indifferent attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press in cases 
of accidents which have cost a large number of Indian lives. In grim 
contrast with this we had the incident of the collapse of the Sitaram 
Buildings when the whole of the Anglo-Indian Press was roused to 
its utmost fury against ‘ jerry-builders.. We have long dissertations on the 
bad condition of the roads of the city, but on such an important 
question as the recent big fire and the heavy loss of life occasioned by it there 
is not even a small paragraph!. Comment is superfluous indéed.......... 
The Corporation will betray their trust unless they take a strong and in- 
dependent action in this matter and take steps which would prevent a 
recurrence of such sad fatality. They can also enforce on landlords, 
specially of such many storied houses, a measure providing houses with more 
than one staircase, fire-escape appliances like ladders and nets to be used 
in. cases of emergency.” 


oo. “The heart must be of. black stone that does not feel bitter 
grief at the appalling disaster of the recent 
Indu of Bombay (12), fire in Mandvi, which has taken the heavy toll 
re July ; Mumbat Vat- of ten human beings under most painful circum. 
av (135), 2lst July; ; 
Jagad Vritt (124), 17th stances, not to mention the ten more that suffered 
: serious injuries. We have no desire to find fault 
with individuals or the responsible public servants. 
But it is poor consolation to know that the fire engine arrived only 8 minutes 
after call and the Salvage Corps was there 7 minutes later and that the 
Municipal mains had full supply and the men did their work with splendid 
pluck and heroism. Butif, in spite of all these, there was such a disastrous 
loss of life, the one conclusion that there is some serious defectiveness of 
system cannot possibly be resisted and for failure to see it and provide an 
adequate remedy our Municipal Corporation and the provincial legislature 
are surely to blame. ‘Two uncontestable facts stand prominent and demand 
a remedy. One is that it being night time the fire was discovered or 
rather communicated to the authorities after it had taken full grip of the 
doomed house.......... Could not man devise some means whereby fires in 
a house where men sleep by night would be discovered by public authorities 
in time to set the salvage machinery in motion with best prospects of at 
least saving human life? We are sure he could. Policemen on round 
should be able to do it if specially instructed.......... We should, therefore, 
strongly urge upon Government and the Municipality to organise a fire- 
watchman corps consisting of policemen on rounds, supplemented by 
mounted Municipal servants, whose duty it should be to go about the densely 
inhabited quarters of the city, watching and on the alert to discover earliest 
signs of out-breaks of fire. Secondly, we have had so often the tale repeated 
that men died or were injured because Bombay chawls have only one stair- 
case, which is inflammable. Under the new Building Regulations new 
buildings are to be compulsorily provided with fire-proof stairs. But what 
of old buildings—and they are so many! Our secona suggestion, therefore, 
is that the owners of all existing chawls and block buildings should be forced 
to have fire-proof stairs everywhere by a law of an effective kind. ‘There may 
be no room for two stairs. But the existing ones could surely be pulled 
down and converted into fire-proof ones.” [The Mumba: Vaibhav suggests 
that owners of chawls should be compelled to provide fire-escapes for their 
buildings and that inflammable material should not be allowed to be stored 
in occupied dwellings. The Jagad Vritta makes similar suggestions. | 


July. 


*96. ‘‘Marvellously seldom we have a reminder of the dangerous 

. situation in which perhaps half the population of 

Parsi (41), 24th July, this city pass their lives.......... ‘Comparatively 
Eng. cols. seldom as this sort of thing occurs, the horror of it is 
well enough implanted in the public mind to make 
the most ignorant and apathetic extremely careful in the handling of hrs, 
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 Binee th aenpnrennent ‘Trust inaugurated a better type of building, the single- 

stairca: have gone out of fashion, but many yet remain, and it is not 
eréditable: to Bombay ‘that nothing should be done to render these less 


dangerous.” | 


‘57. ‘Referring to the disastrous fire at Mdandvi, the Bombay 
Samdchadr is inclined to regard the list of fatalities 
“Bombay Samdchdr (69), as published to be incomplete especially because 
18th July Sdnj Vartamadn the house which has been gulped by the fire 
ped 16th July; Jdm-e- as five storey high and was inhabited by Hindus, 
amshe (37), 18th and 
19th July; Akhbdr-e- who are wont to live together in large numbers. It 
Islém (65), eon July. thinks that a large number of the occupants have 
been still unaccounted for and consequently calls 
upon the Municipal executive to make a searching investigation and lay bare 
the extent of the disaster. It protests against the storage of combustibles or 
inflammable material on the ground floor of a house the upper storeys 
of which are used as residential quarters and it calls upon the Corporation 
to have the Municipal Act amended so as to make it incumbent 
upon house-owners in Bombay to provide two staircases to every building. 
[In view of the fact that no representative of the Press was present at the 
scene of fire in the early hours of Friday, the Sdnj Vartamdn is inclined to 
disbelieve all that has been said in defence of the fire-brigade, and 
| because many valuable lives were lost while the brigade, as is being declared, 
was at its work,.it is constrained to remark that though the fire-brigade must 
have been on the scene it must have failed to do anything to save those 
enveloped in flames on account of its unpreparedness and defective appliances. 
The fatality being not the first of its kind, the paper insists upon having a 
public inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining how far the fire-brigade was 
responsible for the heavy loss of life. ‘he Jdm-e-Jamshed also makes some- 
what similar remarks and publishes in its issue for the 18th July a number of 
Jetters from correspondénts who press upon the attention of the Municipal 
authorities the necessity of a prompt and thorough inquiry as to whether all 
the fire appliances were requisitioned and utilised at the scene of the fire. 
a The Akhbdr-e-Isldm echoes the sentiments given expression to by the Bombay 
‘fs Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamédn.| 
4 98. “Notwithstanding the sinking of lakhs upon lakhs of municipal 
revenue on the Water Works since the last fourteen 
Suggestion that sea- years or so, and despite the. universsl complaints 
water may be used for of the residents as well as proprietors of chawls 
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i | a the Bombay and buildings, the inadequacy of water-supply in the 
f Indu of Bombay (12) city continues to be a standing grievance, which, 
: 29nd July. ’ if not remedied early, is sure to prove a blot on our 


otherwise exemplary municipal administration....... 

In the circumstances would it not be advisable to look out for a new source 
of supply which can be availed of to lessen the strain on the drinkable 
volumé of water in our mains? A large portion of this supply is utilised 
_in watering our roads twice daily. It is not necessary that fresh water alone 
should be used to sprinkle the streets. Why cannot sea-water, of which 
Bombay can command an imexhaustible supply, be used instead? Sea- 
water can be.safely and profitably used to water the streets. Some cities 
in England have already been experimenting with it, and the results 
eve been most gratifying. It is stated that the salt in the water not 
only «causes: the particles -of dust to cohere, thns preventing the stirring 
up of ‘dust clouds when ‘the wind blows, ‘but: also by absorbing moisture 
prea | the night, \it tends.automatically to ‘dampen the surface ofthe 
gro mene + “The: dust problem is seriously exercising the minds of 
‘euthorities ‘of Bombay. and expetiments have been made already 
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with -several dust-layers and road-surfaces. But the cost of these artificial 
sprinklers is so-prohibitive that only a few of Bombay’s roads can be treated 
with them, if at all. Why then should not sea-water be given a fair trial in 
our city? It is ‘cheap’ enough and the supply is moreover near at hand in 
inexhaustible quantities.......... No doubt considerable outlay will be 
required to fit up a new power house and mains for this sea-water system, 
but then this will obviate any further expenditure on the fresh water mains 
and perhaps also on dust-laying materials.” 


09. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ At every Octroi 
Post at Hyderabad there is kept a list of dutiable 
Alleged confusion in articles. One of the articles in this list is ‘ metals 


the list of dutiable articles and articles made of metals (excepting machiner 
prepared by the Hyderabad ( puns y 


Sind) Municipalit and precious metals).’ I should like the Hydera- 
( Sind Feuren! (24) 144, bad Municipal authorities to be a little more 
July. explicit and clear the following points :—One of the 

Naka Munshis' understands by ‘ machinery’ 
anything worked by steam power. A machine worked by an oil engine, for 
instance, is no machinery according to him. A sewing machine is not 
machine! A clock or a gramophone is no machine! In fact the Munshi’s 
definition of machinery goes contrary tc the authority of the best lexico- 
graphers. Will the Chief Officer be so good as to define machinery which has 
been excepted from the schedule of dutiable articles, both for the benefit of 
the public and the guidance of the Naka Munshis ?” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRL 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T’'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th July 1910. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 30th July 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Alleged objectionable speeches made by a Muhammadan Moulvi in . 
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Comments on the arrests made at Ahmedabad and Baroda 3 mn connection ; 
with the Ahmedabad bomb outrage oD ae ec 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


EE 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1910.) 


—— | ee 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


—— ——— _ - - ———— -- -« " - - ——_- -~__ - —— ——— 
—— - ——— me ee ee 


ENGLISH. 


Anglo-Indian Empire . Bombay .... «--| Weekly... a Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 —_... coe! 500 


| | 
Argus ee oes vee Do. eee om aS oun ... Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 eee: 500 


Cc bo 


Bombay East Indian ...) Do. is sat De ‘ies ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... sai £00 


Commercial Gazette . Sukkur 


4 
5 Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona v0 ..»| Daily occ eee | Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... eve] 600 
can Herald. | 


| 
| | 
; | | 
6 East and West... ..., Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ua Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 1,000 
, : 55. | 


| 
7 Ejlphinstonian ... soc] Oe se .--| Quarterly ... .... Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42 


8 Fergusson College Maga-, Poona see cool - DO. eee - V. G. Kale, M A. | 
zine. | 
9 Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay ...  .... Weekly... .... Kamakshi eves B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
: drdsi Brahman) ; | 


Indian Spectator, Voice of Po. ove iho ove ... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi . 500 
India and Champion, | 55. 


11 Indian Textile Journal ... Do. sé ial Monthly ... ... John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50.... 1,000 


12 Indu of Bombay ... ee ove oe Daily eee ... Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu 
| (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 : 
. Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 


13 Kardchi Chronicle ... Karachi... ...| Weekly 


14 Kathidwar Times ... ves SE ae ...| Daily see ... Jamnadas Mahdshankar Buch; MJiindu 200 
| (Lohana) ; 28. | 


15 Mahratta vee ... Poona oe oe} Weekly... ... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,000 
| | wan Brahman). : 

16 Muslim Herald ... .- Bombay ... e--| Daily ves a Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
: Muhammadan ; 35. 


17 Oriental Review ... e- Do. pee eee) Weekly are ... Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 


400 
| 
1S  Phonix.. ..: see .-- Karachi... .--| Bi-weekly ... ... Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; M- 850 
19 Poona Observer and Civil Poona 860 «++! Daily eee a Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 200 eee] 400 
and- Military Gazette. | ! 
| 


20 Purity Servant... ..., Bombay... ---| Monthly ... Ja Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 


| 


21 Railway Times ... iat. hi sia o-| Weekly... ... John Alexander Baifour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


22 St. Xavier’s College Lo.  ... «| Quarterly ... —.... Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ...00 | wee 
| Magazine. | | 
| | 


oe ' | 
28 Sind Gazette .... ...|Karéchi ...  ...| Daily ae ee B. ee ey) 500 


24 Sind Journal ne ..-| Hyderabad e+} Weekly... a . Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. Hindu 800 
| s Amil) ; 42. . 
y ; 


25 Sind Times oun --| Karachi .. .-.| Bi-weekly ... - Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41.. 200 


26 $tudents’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. -+-| Quarterly ... aes “Prof, P. A. Wadia; Pdrsi; 85 __... se 400 
~ Quarterly. | 


AnaLo-GuJARA’TI. 


27 Akhbér-e-Soudagar .-| Bombay... s+! Daily eee ... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 +-s| 1,500 4 


| | | 
28 Apakshapat ove ---| Surat eee ooo} Weekly... .. Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha-! 500 


29 | A’rya Prakish ... «| Bombay .. ...| Do. ee . Maganlél Rajaram Vyds; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
| a min); 41. — 
| | 
30 Broach Mitra... --| Broach... «+; Do, — ... Trikamla4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
| | _ mea Kshatriya) ; 25. 
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Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 

Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 

Ichchhér4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Gujardt Mitra Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 


Gujarati Punch Som4l4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 
Hindi Punch : .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi ; 50 


J&4m-e-Jamshed Daily Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. 


Kaiser-i-Hind Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... 
Kathiawar News ... Do, ove .| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes be 
Kathiawar Times... Bi-weekly .., .| Jamnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Parsi ods Weekly .| Jehangir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Praja Bandhu .| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdh- 
man); 31. 


Rast Goftar ..-| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


S4nj Vartaman ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi:; 
| Parsi; 43. 


Shri Sayaji Vijay | .... Manekl4] Ambaérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. | 


Sury4 Prakash ... .., Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Anaro-Mara‘rat. 


Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 
Dnyanodaya Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rov. Tukardm ; 55 


Dnyan Prakash (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Dny4n Prakash Do. do. 


Indu of Bombuy , Damodar Ganesh Paddhye M.A,; Hindu 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 


Subodh Patrika ... Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 


wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


Echo see aes J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 
O Anglo-Lusitano... W. F. Pais 


O Goano ... F.. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 
ANGIO-SINDI. 
Hyderabad .| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Karachi (Sind) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans, 


Ldrkana (Sind) Premchand Isardds Bijlini ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 


Karachi (Sind) .| Kesandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
Tdrkana (Sind) Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28 
Sukkur (Sind) Vishindas Panjainmal] (Hindu) 

Karachi (Sind) | Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... 


‘Bombay ... . _ av.| Kdshindth Nageshwar Rado; (Madrasi Brah- 
; / | man); 40. 


. E_nr 


No. 


Name of Pablication. 


\ kere Published. 


64 


66 


76 
77 


78 


83 


GUJARA TI. 


A Luz see 


| GUJARATI, 
| Akhbar-e-Islam 

| Amrit Mani 

| Baroda Gazette 
Bharat Jivan 

| Bombay Samachar 


' 


| Broach Samachar 


ENGLIsH, Mara’trHI AND 


Hind Vijaya _ 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


| Buddhi Prakash ... 


| Cutch-Kesari 
Din Mani... 
Garjana 


Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartamin ... 


| K&thidwar and 
Kantha Gazette. 


Kathiawar Samachar 


| Khabardar 


Lcohana Samachar 


Loka Mitra 


| Navsari Patrika 


| Navséri Prakash .. 


84 | Political Bhomiyo... 


85 | Praja Mitra - 
86 | Praja Pokar 
87 Pratahkal 
88 | Rajasthan and 
Advertiser. 
89 Seinlcchak 
es 
90 | Satsang 
91 | Sourdshtra - 
92 | Surat Akhbér 
93 Swadesh Mitr’ ‘i 
94 | Udbodhan = 
95 Vasant -... os 
Hip. 
-- 96 Shri - Venkateshvar Samé- 
char. 
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...| Monthly .. 


.| Quarterly ... 


.| R. Noronha ; Goanese - 85 ese 


.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 

| Javerbh4i Dadddabhadi Patel; Hindu 
i Daya4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minccheher-Homji, B.A.;: 
.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
|| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
.| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) soe oe 
| Shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich| 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Motilal Chhotal4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 


.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


.| Harivallabhdas Prdnvallabhdas Parekh; 


.| Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60° ... 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


| Manil4l Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


] Chunilél Bépuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ++ 


; Gokaldas Achratilal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


Déhyabhdi Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Patidar) ; 89. 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Parsi ; 41. 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Bania) ; 38. 


Brahmin) ; 34. 


\ 


— 


28. 
56. 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


(Brahman) ; 46. | 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. | 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _.... ‘ie 


Hirdlal Vardhamén Sh4h (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. | | 


Bréhmin) ; 43. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 
Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. — 


40, 


‘Shir Biharilal ; - Hindu (Bajpai. Brahmin) } 
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Suvarta Patrika 
Manra‘THI, 
Arya Vaibhav... 
A’ryavart ... see 
Bhala see see 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Bharat Mata ei 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant oes 
Chandroday& vee 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkdlvartman ... 
Dharma ... ote 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu sos 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Indu Prakash... 


i “we 
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Do. 


Weekly... Led 
Do. ese eer 


Gadag (Dharwar)... 
Belgaum ... 
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———— SS 


| 
Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh). | 


ee, 


tee Belgaum ... oo» Weekly = ewe se 

. Chikodi (Belgaum) Do. ove si 

.».| Chiplun (Ratna-_ Do. ses ia 

| gir). | 

...| Belgaum ... a Do. ove ee 
»--| Poona one »-| Monthly ... ons 
---| Hrandol ... " Weekly... eas 
...| Wai (Satara) «- | Monthly ... iiss 
..-| Dharwar ... --| Weekly... ac 
.ee+| Kolhépur ... cool B@e eee “e 
.-.| Bombay ... a Daily oes es 
-»-| Kolhapur ... ..-| Monthly ... wae 
oes Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ove 
«| Bombay ... eco} “D0. oce one 


e-| Bombay ... oe: % ove oe: 


-Ratnégiri ... 


' Poona 


Wai (Satara) 
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} 
' 


Islampur ... iad 


Do. oes bus 

| 

Published thrice a! 
month. , 
Monthly ... oe 


Fortnightly bee 


Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


(Devang) ; 40. 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 42. 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 


Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman); 53. 
Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. | 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 

Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 

Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brdhman) ; 44. | 


Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 
Dattatreya Balvant Padrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 
Kashinath Bahiravy Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. | 
Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 


B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brdhman) ; 36. 


Pandharind4th Balirishna Pathak; Hind 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yédav  Balkrishna’ Updsani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
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Madhukar ... 
Maharashtra Vritt 
Masik Manoranjan 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 
Prabhat 


Pragati 
Prakash 
Pudhari 
Rashtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Samalochak 


Saty’ Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sitaraye Hind 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Vaishya Masik 
Vichari ese 


Vinod 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


Warkari 
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-| Bombay x. ---| Monthly ... 
Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 

.| Kolhapur ... -| Weekly ave 
Belgaum ... .--| Fortnightly 
Bombay .. «--| Monthly... 
Wai (Satara) | Weekly... 
Poona ove «.| Do. ove 
or ns Fortnightly 


eve 


| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakhéra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Govind Kashinath ~+Chandorkar, 


_ Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; 
; Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
| 
...| Hari Raghundth Bhdgvat 


| 


... Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Brahman) 30, 


...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


....Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| 
...|Bhdu Babaji Lathe ; 


| 
|S. K. Damle; 


. () 
: Q) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; 
| (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


Brahman) ; 28. 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). $ 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 


.| Nard4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
-| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
-|(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu) 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao 


.-| Dattéatraya Rdémchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 


Janaérdan Nardyan Kvulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32. 

Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Mar4- 
tha) ; 24. 


Saraswat); 37. 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 89. 
Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


ie 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Hindu (Dak- 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brdh- 


man); 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin); 48. 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Karhada 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Séraswata 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Ba Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... one 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdéraswat Brahman). 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man) ; 42. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brébman 
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‘Bombay 


Sukkur (Sind) 


. 


...| MohamedjReza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
| meeraprren $s, 


Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad . Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24, 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (H = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


YD 


maa ae pease Be 


o 


mere 2 
2 te» . 
Ae pert fi aoe marge 


ee «| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. + = ev | Hakim Vs rate Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
“469 |Prabhét .... ... _.... Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 «| 500 
“170 | Sind Sudhdr eee ---/ Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... sl Khanchand Rehumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
171 | Sind Kesari ...| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. |... «..| Chelér4m Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550 
| | 45. | 
: Urnpv. : | 
172 | Bombay Punch sapmemcmaiits Bombay ... ...| Weekly a. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
: Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 
178 Mufide-Rozgar... “| Do. eee sec] “0c si “1 Munshi Mahamad Husain ... 20 J ees 
174 Sultan-ul-Akhbar pee" * nee os! Daily sé | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 800 
| | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. | 
| 
GUJARATIAND HINDI. | 
175 Jain ove ove Bombay ... ...| Weekly _... .... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 
| (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 
.176 Jain Mitra aoe sod: as bye ...| Monthly... ..., Sital Prasad Jain... sée saa 1,000 
| 
Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. | 
177 Chandrika... ove »»-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... vee] Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth' 145 
| Brahman) ; 35. | 
eens -| | 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this systenr is that when’ the long a (Sf [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


D. The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by -the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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71a 
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e 
Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. — 
ENGLISH. | 
124 Kardchi Argus ... eve} Kardchi ove ..o| Weekly ... des escece oe 
GUJARATI. 
71a Chabuk ... os ...| Navsari (Baroda)... Weekly... — ssn se 
MARATHI. 
1144) Daivadnya Samachdér_...| Bombay .... ae Monthly ... a us a3 
| , 
No. 53, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & S., 80 ; Portuguese. 
: Nos. 20, 93, 97, 104, 108 and 177 have ceased to exist. 


No. 100, thé publication of the paper is temporarily suspended, 
No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “The speech which Mr. Montagu made in the House of Commons 
. in introducing the Indian Budget is a very satisfying 
The Indian Budget in pronouncement. There are frequent touches in it, 
Sy which show that Lord Morley and his colleagues 
Indian Social Refor- ' ag cote. 
mer (9), 81st July. are thoroughly seized of the realities of the situation 
in this country. We feel, what we are often not 
able to do, that here at least are men who understand our best thoughts for 
them and for ourselves. That is why we call the speech satisfying. No 
intelligent person wants anarchism and violence to be tolerated........... Mr. | 
Montagu said with perfect truth that the majority of Indians fully realised | 
the dangers and would do their utmost to suppress extremists jeopardising the 
movement. Indian reformers, however, have not realised this within the last 
six months. They had realised it long ago, but only recently have they had 
a chance given them of associating themselves with Government in a 
responsible manner and without loss of self-respect. If you goon repelling a 
man who wishes to confer with you by aspersions on his sincerity or capacity 
or representative character, it is not his fault if he hesitates to rush to your 
aid when you are confronted with trouble. It is asking too much of human 
nature to expect him to do so. Mr. Montagu, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, paid a glowing tribute to Lord Minto’s work in India.......... 
The prime factor in easing the situation has, indeed, been Lord Minto’s 
personal qualities. While pursuing his own path, he has not thought it 
necessary to question the motives or to blacken the character or to ridicule 
the cherished aspirations of those who did not agree with him. In a word, 
his regime has been characterised by an entire absence of pin-pricks which, 
more than the most repressive legislation, exasperate and madden men and 
also animals. It is necessary to give adequate weight to this personal factor 
in bringing about the improvement which is such a pleasant feature of the 
present situation, because the absence of it would have seriously impaired the 
results of the soundest statesmanship. And, of course, His Excellency has 
from the very first realised that there was a good deal in the aspirations of the 
people which called for approving guidance and direction.......... We have 
not seen Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet on Police methods in India, but, assuming 
that it was all that Mr. Montagu said it was, we doubt if it would have 
appreciably affected public opinion in this country one way or another. Its 
publication, too, has served the purpose of bringing the subject of Police 
methods to the front, and, face to face with the Ahmedabad incident, involving 
the arrest of several innocent persons for a capital offence, it is impossible to 
say that it is altogether a useless result....... The most important pronounce- 
ment in the debate was contained in a sentence in Mr. Montagu’s reply to 
the comments made on his speech. He hoped that co-ordinated education 
which the Government hoped to establish, ‘ would so spread education in the 
darkest regions of India that the time would soon dawn when the Press and 
Seditious Meetings Acts would no Idnger be necessary. That is a final 
reply to reactionaries who have been crying out against education as being 
the cause of unrest. It is a splendid declaration of faith in education as’ the 
strongest bulwark of the Empire, a decisive choice of the path of light as the 
path of safety.” 


*2. “The annual Indian Budget came up for discussion in the House 

of Commons on July 26th, and was introduced by 

Mahrdtta (15), 3lstJuly.. Mr. Montagu, the fifth Under Secretary, during the 

| present regime. It was a happy augury for the lively 
debate which followed, that nearly 225 members were present instead of the 
annual dozen or two. After reiterating the annual platitudes about the 
re-establishment of agricultural prosperity, and regretting the increase in 
plague and malaria, Mr. Montagu turned to the Indian Budget. Mr. Montagu 
made a halting defence of the Budget, as the new taxes showed that Be 
Indian finance was in a disturbed condition. At the same time he told the ae 
House that the need for economy was manifest everywhere in the departments : 
of the Indian administration. Lord Morley, we were assured, is considering 
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ps are to be taken to secure more economy. We think that cry for 
y, economy’ all round is likely to effect but little, unless the policy 
‘the system of administration was radically changed. After 
‘these preliminary remarks about the financial situation in India, 
Montagu turned his attention to the political situation. We do not 
tion the efficiency and the value of the elaborate centralised machinery 


of the Indian Government. But we do not believe that the British Govern- 


ment of India is a responsible system of government, in the sense that it is 
responsible ta the people, as other Governments, e. g., that of England, are. 
In & measure it is an irresponsible absolute form of government in which the 
people have no effective voice in the control and administration of their 
own affairs. And though in theory the Indian Government is ultimately 
responsible to the British Parliament in England, practically the House 
of Commons very rarely wields its power over it.......... In the course of 
his speech Mr. Montagu observed that thoughthe mass of the population 
were uneducated and those responsible for the political unrest were but 
a small fraction of the educated population, they must remember that 
a small amount of yeast was necessary to leaven the whole loaf. It was 
impossible, he said, to bring the Eastern into contact with the Western 
without causing unrest, but if they refused those to whom they had given 
education the right and the stope and the opportunity to act and think as 
they had taught them, then they must cause unrest of a dangerous kind. We 
believe this analysis ofthe situation will be generally acceptable. Mr. Montagu 
very rightly said that the education for the last half a century had created 
new aspirations which were waiting and struggling for fulfilment. If the 
present condition was handled ‘well’, it contained the promise of a greater 
justification for British rule; but if it was handled ‘ill’, it would lead to 
chaos: this was the warning the Under Secretary uttered in the Commons, 
while speaking on the present situation in India. What the ‘ well-handling ’ 
signifies is clear from his later remarks, and may be summed up in the well- 
known policy of his master, Lord Morley—repression with conciliation Herein 
one may very clearly discern the tones of his master’s voice. Mr. Montagu 
declared that there could be no temporising with assassinations, conspiracies 
to murder and things of the same kind; and these would be put down without 
mercy, as their continuance would be inimical to progress. No one would 
quarrel with Mr. Montagu for putting down anarchism with a strong hand, as 
it is equally harmful to the cause of Indian reform as well as to Government. 
There had been much change for the better in the situation. That was due, 
we are told, to the policy of affording a wider entry to public life, as in the 
reformed Councils ; and the Councils had proved to be a success, in the short 
period of their new existence. We know that there has been a good deal of 
‘rallying of the Moderates’ round the official banner in recent days, and 
Lord Morley might well deem his labours as having borne their anticipated 
fruit. Mr. Montagu expressea his approval of the Press Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and pointed out these measures as illustrating a phase of the 
policy of the Government. The policy‘of repression tempered by conciliation 
may have its advocates and defenders. But the disparity lies in the different 
rates at which the two phases are being enforced. While repressive measures 
are issued with the speed of the bullet of a Maxim gun of the latest 
pattern, the pace of conciliation is extremely slow, in fact much slower than 
that of the praverbially slow snail on the wall! Under these circumstances 
people would naturally be suspicious as to the nature of the true policy of the 
Government, whether in its essence it was conciliation marred by strokes of 
repression, or repression pure and simple administered with a sugar-coating of 
conciliation! As a defender of the repressive policy of the Government, 
Mr. Montagu could not resist the temptation of referring to the charges 
against the Indian Police, whose methods have attracted much public attention. 
He declared that reorganisation of the service was going on with a determina- 
tion which no honest man could doubt. In his remarks Mr. Montagu lets out 
some light as to the true reason that seems to have led him to approve the 
proscription of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet. Like Mr. Montagu, Mr. Mackarness 
is, we believe, quite aware of the provisions of the Indian Pena] Code with 
regard to cases of torture by persons in authority. We might be told that 
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besides these there ate departmental punishments. But the question is not 
as to the existence of provisions punishing abuse of power, but as to the 
manner and the measure in which. they are enforced. Will Mr. Mont 

produce statistics, say for the last five years, of the cases in which the judicial 
tribunals in India have passed strictures on the Police, and the number of 
eases in which the provisions of the Penal Code have been set in motion 
against such officials? Weknowthatas sure as Queen Victoria’s Proclamation 
of 1858 exists even to-day, only to lie in virtual abeyance, so surely do also 
exist the provisions of the Penal Code against abuse of authority, only to 
be ignored generally. In one sense they possess a better title for considera- 
tion, for, like the Proclamation, no Lord Curzon has as yet explained them 
away as ‘impossible’ provisions, which are meant only to adorn the law and 
not enforce it! Does Mr. Montagu want the critic to sing songs of praise to 
the official, and spread roses in his way, every morning and evening, regard- 
less of his claims to it? Does he think that the critic has no other function 
but this? Mr. Montagu might bring it to pass, if he so wills, that while he 
is in power no critic of his regime shall open his lips but to sing lovely ditties 
about it; but the judgment of the right-thinking humanity will be different! ” 


*3. “In introducing the Indian Budget, Mr. Montagu announced the 
appointment.of Mr. Clark as Member for Commerce 
Gujardti (88), 31st and Industry and of Mr. S. H. Butler as Member for 


July, Eng. cols. Education. Lord Morley’s selection of the former 
had considerabiy agitated the Anglo-Indian press 
which said all manner of things about Lord Morley and Mr. Clark.......... 


Surely Lord Morley, who has consulted the well-known representative of the 
Anglo-Indian community on the India Council and is said to have acted on 
his recommendation, may be trusted to appoint with a due regard to the 
interests of commerce and industry the right man in the right place. Of 
course, members of the Civil Service are fit for any post atany moment. But 
there is cnough of talent and experience outside its ranks, and there is no 
reason why the Secretary of State should be called reckless and condemned, 
simply because he has thought it proper to choose a capable official of the 
Board of Trade who will bring a fresh mind to bear upon the problems of 
commerce and industry in India and not allow himself to be easily led away 
by the advocates of vested interests and by social and official surroundings. 
The views of some well-known Anglo-Indian merchants whose claims for the 
post were supported by Anglo-Indian papers have never inspired Indians with 
a feeling of confidence, and although the indignant critics of Lord Morley 
seem to think that they need take no account of the views and feelings of 
Indians in their hysterical writings, we think that unless there is an excep- 
tionally able and experienced Civilian, or an Anglo-Indian merchant with a 
well-balanced judgment, a capable English official with a fresh mind and bred 
up in the free atmosphere of British politics would be far more acceptable 
to the majority of Indians than an official or non-official bred up in the 
cramping atmosphere of Anglo-Indian surroundings. Lord Morley is not 
likely to be forgiven by his irate critics for adhering to his own views.......... 
It goes without saying that if the Indian press were to indulge in such extra- 
vagant language towards the highest officials, because of the unjust exclusion 
of the sons of the soil from certain posts or departments, the same critics that 
are now so angry with Lord Morley will clamour for still more stringent press 
legislation and the authorities too will not be slow to avail themselves of the 
unlimited powers they now possess for the suppression of free and independent 
opinion. Mr. Montagu also announced the decision of the Secretary of State 
to revive the sixth member of the Viceroy's Council and to appoint Mr. Butler 
of the Foreign Office to that post as Member for Education.......... It is 
rightly contended that what is wanted is not centralisation in place of decen- 
tralisation but more funds and expert knowledge and guidance. It is, there- 
fore, a fair question to ask how far the appointment of the present Foreign 
Secretary will be conducive to the cause of education. When he was in the 
United Provinces he is said to have done a good deal for education. But 
with all the. wonderful versatility.of the members of the Civil Service who are 
deemed qualified to fill any post.at a moment’s notice, we are disposed to 
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1k thi ‘the appointment of'an-experienced and eminent educationist from 
land would:*have been received with greater satisfaction.......... Mr. 
itagu in concluding’ his speech gave expression to his: hope that co-: 
ated education, which ‘the Government hoped to establish under 
es selierensenter, ‘would:so spread education in the darkest regions of India 
that the timé would soon dawn when the Press and Seditious Meetings Acts 
would:no) longer be necessary.......... We, however, feel sure that the 
creation ofa new Member in itself means nothing unless Government are 
pared to spare adequate funds and utilise the highest knowledge and talent 
available for advancing the cause of education in the spirit of generosity and 
with absolute freedom from prejudice or nervous apprehensions of any kind. 
Mr. Montagu in his speech on the Indian Budget referred to the effect of 
agricultural prosperity on trade and food prices with gratification. Whether 
there is any room for genuine satisfaction at the increase of the prices of 
food-stuffs is a question that has yet to be settled with a due regard to the 
economic conditions of: the country and we all know that one or two years 
of agricultural prusperity do not affect the permanent features of the economic 
situation. Malaria and plague are responsible for heavy mortality and for 
our own part we see no chances of any substantial reduction of this gruesome 
toll unless and until the economic condition of the people has considerably 
improved and sanitation and education have made their conjoint influence felt 
in rural areas. With reference to the question of fresh taxation, he observed 
that there was no evidence to show that any Indian tobacco competed with 
any imported article, but a corresponding excise duty on any really correspon- 
ding article was being considered. ‘This is another example of free trade‘cone 
mad, and we must enter our emphatic protest against the proposed imposition 
of a countervailing duty on indigenous tobicco. The Anglo-Indian Press is of 
course mightily pleased with that portion of Mr. Montagu’s speech which 
deals with the question of political unrest in India.......... Mr. Montagu 
told the Commons that ‘if they refused those to whom they had given 
education the right scope and opportunity to act and think as they had taught 
them, taey must cause unrest of a dangerous kind.’ That is a correct 
diagnosis of the political unrest in India, but the Indian press is not at liberty 
to say what Mr. Montagu has candidly ard fearlessly admitted. The Indian 
law of sedition and the anti- -press Act have no liking for truth and it is some 
satisfaction that what Indian politicians and publicists had been saying so 
long only to be denounced as seditious has been frankly admitted by 
Mr. Montagu. He remarked that the present condition of India was one 
which, handled well, contained promise of a greater justification of British 
rule ; handled ill it would lead to chaos. This is sufficiently dubious and we 
must await the fuller text of his speech. The unflinching war against 
sedition has already been carried even to the extravagant length of raking up 
old and forgotten speeches and writings and thus keeping up a feeling of 
irritation, and proscribing books and institutions without giving to their 
authors or managers the least opportunity of being heard in defence. ‘ True 
statesmanship, said Mr. Montagu, “must be directed to Separating legiti- 
mate from illegitimate unrest.’ This is a fine idea on paper or when it is 
given utterance to in the House of Commons. But we do not think that 
that task is being done with true wisdom or in a spirit of sympathy and 
discrimination in this country.” 


4. Mr. Montagu’s speech in introducing the Indian Budget in Parlia- 
ment would be received by the people of this country 
with feelings of thankfulness and gratification. 

28th July; Jdm-e-Jamshed Among the various questions discussed by the Under 
os 28th July; Sdn} Secretary the last that was touched upon by him 
artamdan (44), 28th July; Seteaill tre ite hs F Teed Minto! 

Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (27), Teterred to the approaching close of Lor into's 
29th July. Viceroyalty, and we can but endorse all that has 
fallen from him in praise of the closing regime. 

Lord Minto’s tactful and sympathetic rule has successfully served to dispel 
the threatening clouds which lowered, over the country when he assumed 
of his office’ and without exaggeration it would be readily conceded 
that the seeds he has sown, if carefully watered by the new Viceroy, would 


‘ 


Bombay Samachar (69), 
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tiold out promisés of a: blessed rule not only for India but the-entire British 
Empire. Lord Miwto’s*rule will ever be remembered with feelings of grate- 
fulnéss and love. . Although he had to resort to repressive measures, be it 8eid 
to his credit that in .this connection he has done nothing else but 
what was nécessary. for -him to do under the circumstances. In all that 
he was obliged to do he was actuated by the best of motives and made 
sparing use of ‘the extreme means at his disposal to curb the thoughtless 
visionaries. But ias declared by the Under Secretary, the political atmos- 
phere of India has now cleared up, there is no ground for anxiety in regard to 
foreign relations nor in respect of internal peace, and so it may be confidently 
assumed that steps would be taken at an early date to repeal all the extreme 
measures. [The paper here quotes with approval Mr. Montagu’s references 
to the political situation in the country and to the methods that should 
be employed in allaying the. unrest and to the admission of the Indians 
to a share in the administration and then it goes on to remark :—The 
Under Secretary has successfully laboured hard to impress upon the minds of 
his hearers the utility of conducting the affairs of this country with full 
reliance upon the people and helping them on along the path of advancement. 
As declared by him within six months of the inauguration of the Reforms, an 
unusual change for the better has come over the country and so we may con- 
fidently hope that the Government would courageously and foresightedly 
continue to advance in the same direction to the lasting good of India and her 
teeming millions. The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes:—A new political era has 
commenced in India. ‘he sympatheticrule inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Liberal Government and continued by Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
has been guaranteed to this country. Mr. Montagu in placing the Indian 
Budget before Parliament has given a rude shock to those who have 
been opposing the claims of Indians by specifically declaring that it 
would be impossible for the Liberal Government to murder the political 
aspirations of Indians. He asserted that as a result of the education 
British rule had brought to the Indians, it was incumbent upon the 
authorities to recognise their claims, any neglect in that direction being 
calculated to do a world of harm to the ruled as well as to the rulers. 
Mr. Montagu’s sketch of the constitutional agitation which could be tolerated 
with impunity as distinguished from anarchism will, we are sure, infuse 
courage into the hearts of the Moderates. The Under Secretary has said 
with just pride that the Liberal rule has brought peace and order to the 
country. In this ccnnection it may. be said that so long as the British 
continue to encourage all the legitimate aspirations and wishes of Indians 
no harm is likely to come to their Indian rule. Western education, amd 
especially the general contact with the West, have conspired to create in the 
minds of the Asiatics a desire for Government on popular lines. The awaken- 
ing of the Hast has been stimulated by a desire to attain commercial inde- 
pendence and to bring the Asiatic countries in line with Europe in matters of 
civilisation andreform. When backward countries like China, Egypt and Persia 
have been awakened, how is it possible for India, a comparatively more 
advanced country, to lag behind? When great Britain has been encouraging 
China and Persia in the work of reforms, how can it refuse help to India ? 
Adverting to the subject of allaying disaffection in the country, Mr. Montagu 
best echoed the sentiments of the Indian nation when he declared that 
education would be the best panacea for all ills. But the demand is met 
with the usual cry of want of funds. We hope that the increasing expen- 
diture in all departments would be the subject of a public inquiry at an early 
date and a solution arrived at in this connection. The Sdnj Vartamdn and 
the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also comment approvingly on the Under Secretary’s 
speech and trust that real good would come to the country froma pursuance of 
the liberal policy sketched out by him.] ee . | 


*5, “Mr. Montagu made a strong defence of repressive measures with 
Parsi (41), Bist Juk regard to sedition, and said that true statesmanship 
nett y+ -must be directed towards separating : legitimate 
i cs and illegitimate unrest: His statement that the 


d: during the cleat ‘nix months was substantially 
nite ner of re howevet'nesessary, always 
iy as to how far théviolent faction has diminished 

ily ‘ber teed ure. So far.as the open and 
1 spolitise is concerned, there is nogainsaying that the. 
ritaheacta:tans'te, asthe Under Secretary said, ascribable to the Councils. 
a3 Mr. meen: iticised Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet on the Indian Police; 
‘It was rather a pify that the author, not having a seat in 
‘presen } rliament; had no opportunity of defending himself. The Under: 
mes Seathary told the House: that Lotd Morley is considering what steps are 
TS desirable or possible to secure more economical administration. Strangely 
MS enough, all he had to offer by way of economy was a reduction in tle military: 
expenditure, and as it was simply a non-reeurrence of extraordinary outlay it 
was nothing to comgratulate ourselves upon.......... At the Parliamentary 
Budget debate two much-discussed’ appointments were announced—in each 
case the common expectation being fulfilled. Few appointments have been so 
‘much criticised by the Anglo-Indian press as that of Mr. Clark as Mem- 
ber for Commerce. But we are willing to leave the judgment of his. 
Capacity to Lord Morley. The other appointment—that of Mr. Butler -to 
the Membership for. Education—has been received with more general 
approval, though lately the cry has been all for primary education, which 
4s mainly & matter of funds, while the Education Secretariat, which 
will be of benefit mainly: to the higher branches, will spend an amount 
of money which would keep a good many primary schools going. But 
though highly educated, .the members of the Indian Civil Service are seldom 
specialists in. education, ‘and this would have been a good opportunity both. 
to vindieate the success of English education and to appoint another Indian 
Member.......... The idea of an Indian Member for Education is one which 

we should keep. before us as a reasonable and necessary ambition.” 


6. “It was said at. one time in Parliament that the tobacco duty had 
thrown many English operatives out of employment. 

30th July Spectator (10), me report was perhaps exaggerated—at any rate, 
| Mr. Montagu adroitly avoided a debate on that. 
pubject announcing that the Secretary of State had still under consideration 
the question of levying an excise duty on Indian tobacco. We hope the 
Secretary of State will never come to a decision on the question, but will 
have it always under consideration. One countervailing duty to please 
Manchester has unsettled the faith in Kngland’s government of India in the 
interests of India. Though a. similar duty on tobacco may not arouse a 
feeling of resentment on the same scale in consequence of the actual injury 
done, it will ever be made a grievance on principle.......... Mr. Montagu’s 
speech was looked forward to with special interest because of the 
announcement that he was expected: to make concerning two. great 
appointments.......... The work of the Councillors increases year by 
year, and portfolios have to be partitioned, as are provinces for the 
sake of convenience. We are thinking of economy now-a-days, and 
therefore we should not forget to ask ourselves from time to time what. 
ae “igpecial benefits have been derived from the new departments under separate 
fone e Members. It is to be hoped that the Hducation Member will show that his 
Se ; eppothinvent was indispensable to the progress of education in the country. 
Ghee ..ses+e. Mducation has its critics, both in its qualitative and its quantitative 
‘aspects. The mere: spread of primary education is a question of funds. No 
‘Education Member is needed in the Government of India to induce the 
‘provincial Governments, the District and the Taluka Boards, and the Munici- 
; mere to spend more money on education. The creation of a special 
artment for this purpose would be an uneconomical measure, positively 
wasteful ata time when the need for economy is so much spoken of. We 
‘are inclined to believe that the object of the appointment is as much to secure 
‘@onstant! attention to the quality of education, to. its tendencies and its. 
- @ébults, as’ to. ensure its rapid, diffusion.” 
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7. “The members sot Pettincaeti are too much engrossed with pure 
: ritish matters, what with the conference on the 
asth Jal Bombay (12), preat constitutional issue about the Lords and the 
Budget “and the suffragette controversies. No 
wonder they were more than ever ready to trust to the man on the spot in 
regard to Indian affairs, to listen quietly to or read next day the speech of the 
Under Secretary and go light-heartedly through the empty formality of 
adopting the long adopted Indian Budget and outvote by overwhelmin 
majority condemnatory motions by the small and earnest but unjustly 43 
artfully discredited band of India’s Radical and Labourite friends. Let 
India be grateful to Mr. Wedgwood and the 47 stalwarts who supported 
his protest against the Morleyan fall, as evinced by his countenancing in 
India the continued enforcement cf a repressive policy, more worthy of 
imperialistic Austria or Russia than free Great Britain. We have indeed 
absolutely no sympathy with the pure seditionist—of course none with the 
cult of violence. However, it is one thing to sit tight on the guilty and 
another to press down all free expression of opinion. It is fine to say that 
Government merely aim at isolating the sedition-mongers. Mr. Montagu like 
his chief, Lord Morley, fails to see and realise that in the attempt to isolate the 
seditionist, they are also weighing down under heaviest shackles the civic 
liberties of the people and alienating the best and most enlightened friends 
of Britain in this country. The assuaging, soothing sedative of the Reform 
scheme is a mixture of bitters and sweets and tries too much to please the 
few ultra-loyalists—men of the stamp of the Maharaja of Burdwan and the 
Moslem separatist agitators.......... What otherwise might have been an 
empty formality was enlivened by Mr. Montagu’s announcement and spirited 
defence of the new appointments to the Viceroy’s Executive Council—that 
of the Honourable Mr. W. H. Clark, as member of Commerce and of 
the Honourable Mr. 8. H. Butler as member for Education. The Indian 
public may Lave noted that the Anglo-Indian outcry against the selection 
of the former has now become much less bitter and violent than it was 
when first the rumour was received. The explanation is not difficult to find. 
Out of the two new appointments the Heaven-born Service has secured 
one, and thus Lord Morley has again shown the spirit of weak compromise. 
Like our Indian compatriots we never joined in the frenzied attacks of 
Anglo-India on the choice of the Honourable Mr. Clark. His antecedents 
have been bright and full of promise and a Secretary to the present Chancellor 
of Exchequer could not but be a man of new ideas and inspirations. But to 
confess the truth, inherently the appointment of an Indian Civilian to the 
portfolio of Commerce would have been much more defensible than his appoint- 
ment to the newly created membership of Education. We are absolutely 
in the dark as to what this new controlling Director General of Directors of 
Public Instruction is todo. Mr. Montagu did not explain. He only hoped 
that through the new appointment ‘co-ordinated education established under 
the new Member would spread education in the darkest corners’ so as to 
root out sedition. Does it mean that Lord Curzon’s programme of educational 
dictatorship from Simla and rigid uniformity is to be the main aim of the 
new office? If so, it would be a fatal policy of retrograde over-concentration 
making complications worse complicated. It is the barest truism to point 
out that the educational needs, requirements and existing conditions of the 
different provinces of India are different’ and that tae best results could be 
achieved only by giving, to the different Universities perfect autonomy and 
leaving them and their corresponding Local’ Governments to agree to and 
co-operate in working out proper programmes of reform and advance. What 
the Government of India has todo is only to. supply funds. Surely, we do 
not require a Member for Education in the Viceregal Council for this, even 
if extension of education is to be requisitioned for the extraneous purpose of 
rooting out sedition. And besides, if a Member for Education was necessary 
doubtless the choice should have been of an eminent educationist expert from 
Europe. In conferring the appointment on an Indian Civilian who was till 
late » Deputy Commissioner and for some time Foreigu Secretary, Lord Morley 
seems to have beon guided by that desire to conciliate Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats, which has been the fatal bane ‘of his policy from the very 
-beginning. ” ci rae Seal: | 
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cessity.of going to ‘Eng and for a comparatively 


But this experience should teach them to 
realise and sympathise with the bitter feelings of the Indian public when 
the claims of deserving and capable Indian officials, who have received their 
e” education in India and England, are ruthlessly shelved every day because of 
eS racial and colour considerations. In such cases our Anglo-Indian friends 
ee plausibly argue that University degrees do not mean capacity for administration, 
_,and thatthe only test-which Government apply is that of ‘efficiency.’ Itis now 

our turn to apply a similar argument, and to tell them that Lord Morley is 
t quite justified in appointing an outsider fresh from England who, in his 
t opinion, is likely to introduce new life into the department under his control. 
The general complaint about the Civilians of to-day is that they are enjoying 
too many holidays and are but too anxious to rush off to their country the 
moment they have completed their term of service. When such is the case, 
the authorities are notin any way bound to pamper them, but are quite at 
liberty to give encouragement to those individuals, who can best Jook after 
the interests of India. 


9. The Prakdsh in a contributed article writes:—The condition of 

, | our country is very pitiable. Our natural resources 
We must'try to gain a are getting exhausted and indigenous industries 
consciousness Of OUr are on the verge of extinction while foreign merchants 
glorious heritage with @ 476 thriving amongst us by importing the fine products 


it view to regaining our past , 
ie preaknens. manufactured out of raw material exported from 


; Prakish (142), 27th India. The main cause of this state of affairs is 
4 July. - that our Government does not primarily exist for 
| : the good of Indians. It no doubt shows a great 
deal of golicitude for the agricultural classes, but thinks little of our dying 
industries. We are a mere wreck of a glorious past, and the only quality that 
predominates amongst us is that of mean servility. Religion and virtue have 
become things of the past, and we have become slaves of our desires. It, 
therefore, behoves us to try to gain a consciousness of our glorious heritage 
and devise means to regain our lost glory.- Man is the architect of his own 
fortune and none but ourselves are to be blamed for the present ‘state of 
affairs. Letus, therefore, try to work out our own salvation. Self-improvement 
is the first step in our regeneration and the British Government might be 
prevailed upon to grant us self-government if we show ourselves worthy of 
the same. | 


10. “Why isaking needed at all for the governance of a country ?” 
| That is a bomb thrown by Mr. Keir-Hardie ; but in the 
Contrast between the gold climate of England it would hardly produce any 


litical liberty’ enjoyed wer 
in Seglend-and in India, effect. The socialist leader has, however, not 


mg ' stopped here, but has gone a Btep further, and declared 
soy eam eM that those who considered the existence of a king 
oe, necessary in their midst must be lunatics. Accord- 
ing to him “the assumption that the people of Britain were intensely loyal 
was a profoundly mistaken one.” The Indian nation, threatened on all hands 
by the Press Act, the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act and others of a 

e nature, has been staggered at reading Mr. Keir-Hardie’s words. Although 
 Keir-Hardie speaks so violently against the Crown, the Government of 
fr. Asq bith remains stolidly indifferent, the Scotland Yard heroes are peace- 
illy inactive, neither a warrant has been issued against him nor is a special 
rain kept in readiness to deport him. If a similar speech had been delivered 
dia, what would ‘have been the fate of the black Keir-Hardie ? He would 


he 
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have ‘been welconied with the epithets’ of miscreant, badmash, disloyal: 


sedition-monger, and would have been dubbed a dangerous seditionist. 


Perhaps he might have been sent’ on a voyage across the Kdla Pdni in 


@ Royal Indian Marine ship. The atmosphere of cold countries is, however, 
far different. Under these circumstances Indians have justly been excited 


with jealousy of the British nation and have been led to demand the same’ 


rights as the British enjoy, not with a. view to making confusion worse 
confounded but getting the repeal of the Press Act: : 


11. “ At the close of last month, an important Conference sat at Caxton 
Hall, London, to concert measures to protect the 

Conference of minor yights of subject nationalities from the aggressive 
pen > Pygmy Imperialism of the day. Reuter, however, for 
Indu of Bombay (12), '@2sons best known to himself, ignored this Con- 
23rd July. ference altogether, though its deliberations extended 
over three days and though among its promoters 

were many highly respected gentlemen. The Conference was attended by 
representatives cf India, Egypt, Morocco, Finland, Georgia, Portland, Persia and 
Ireland. India, of course, as a premior subject country, figured prominently in 
the discussions, Messrs. Lajpatrai and Pal speaking on her behalf....... ‘ee 
No doubt the Lalaji’s speech reflected only one side of the case—the dark 
side of British rule in this country. But, perhaps, such a thing was inevit- 
able, looking both to the occasion itself and the personality of the speaker, 
who is a much injured and much embittered man personally and a 
representative of the Hindu population of the Punjab. The Conference 
had met to listen mainly to the complaints anil grievances against 
the ruling races and not to any eulogiums. Denied the opportunity in their 
own country to fairly state their case before the world, it was, perhaps, 
natural that in afres country like England these repressntatives should have 
protested with unmitigated vehemence. Lila Lajpatrai, however, would 
not have spoiled his case, if he had admitted soms of the undoubted 
benefits that India has received through contact with England. We 
hope some permanent good will ensue as a result of the deliberations 


of the Conference. The efforts towards the establishment of an interna- 


tional tribunal taking cognizance of any violation of treaties or 


charters between a ‘Great’ Power and asmall or subject nationality 


may or may not bear fruit in the immediate future. We have not 
much hope that they will, so long as the Great Powers themselves cannot 
agree to an International Tribunal to adjudicate differences even among 
themselves. Will, then, these powers readily acquiesce in proposals that would, 
in effect, put a curb upon their own exploitation of the world, z. e., the subject 
or weak Hastern races that they already own or aspire and hope to own? 
The ‘Imperial’ races are too much occupied at present with schemes how 
best to secure the lion’s share of the spoil without rousing the envy or fury of 
their neighbours, to entertain thoughts of justice or humanity towards the 
victims of theirspoil. Still, the efforts of humanitarians and true patriots like 
the organisers of the Conference cannot but have salutary effect on the British 
people. As Mr. Mackarness pointed out at the opening day’s meeting, 
“Imperialism ’—the bastard Imperialism of modern days—was no less an 
enemy of the Imperial nation itself than it was of the subject races under 
its heel. If not out of regard for feelings of other races at least for their own 
safety and future welfare, a modern Imperial nation like HKngland should 
beware of what Professor Murray termed, the ‘disease of violence and vain- 
glory, which is a thousand times more common to Imperial races and more 
dangerous than the spirit of criticism which they seem to fear. It is well for 
Imperial races that thay should be reminded now and again of this canker of 
“violence and: vain-glory’ which is seen gnawing at the root of all im- 
perialism. England is in the plenitude of its power and glory and the future 


historian will point at the historic assemblage of Sovereigns and Princes of: 


the four quarters of the earth that gathered round King Edward’s bier, as the 


visible sign of England’s meridian glory which, perhaps,-sho would never be» 
able to eclipse. Hers is, therefore, a supremely critical position now and will 
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ad ue ey a rwcnawiae émpire, but in the capacity to maintain it with honour and to 


telinguish it with good grace when the time comes, lies the supreme test of 
Imperial. glory. History will not judge England how she came by the trust. 
of an Empire, but.mainly how she discharged that trust.” 


12. “In‘the debate on Imperial Preference in the Commons a week ago, 
. an interesting point came up before the House. And 
that point was whether loyalty was compatible 
The best war to a with autonomy or freedom. It was argued that 
in India is to grant self- absence ofa system of Imperial Preference had 
government to the injured the commercial interests of England. In 
country. replying Mr. Asquith said that when British goods. 
*Mahrdita (15), 3ist competed with Colonial ones, they were excluded 
cd Kesart (128), 26th ‘from preference and were taxed equally with other 
y: goods by the Colonies; that price was gladly paid 
by England for a free and loyal Empire, which they 
should not have had if they continued to dictate their fiscal policy to the 
Colonies. That means fiscal freedom instead of breaking the ties of loyalty 
only serves to strengthen the bonds. In fact the Premier admits, that ‘com- 
plete freedom is the only security.’ If that be the case, and we believe 
Mr. Asquith was true to himself when he said so, then we ask what obstacle 
there is in granting fiscal freedom to India and adding the best security for 
loyalty. It is often admitted that it is the granting of self-government or 
autonomy to the Colonies that has kept them loyal and united to the mother 
country. And the Colonies do recognise this fact no less. In swearing the 
loyalty to King George the other day at Winnipeg, Sir Wilfred Laurier said 
that the Canadians were going to build the Empire on the rock of ‘ local 
autonomy. Under these circumstances, are not those, who are delaying 
the grant of self-government to India by raising up chimerical spectres of the 
disruption of theEmpire, only carrying farther the day which would bind India 
still more closely in bonds of loyalty and unity to the Empire!” [The Kesari 
writes in a similar strain. | 


13. Every devotee should worship the image of Shivaji at home and in 
public temples daily. A special ritual should be 

_ How the worship of written for the worship of Shivaji by some leading 
Se should be popular- patriot. If the lenders refuse to underinks the task, 
avery one should write outa ritual of hisown. A 
Mt woes poy Haas life of Shivaji should be written bearing in mind the 
view that Shivaji is our deity and that we have some- 

thing to learnfrom him. The political condition of India during Shivdji’s time, 
the adverse circumstances prevailing then, the necessity India felt of resorting 
to Divine power and the separation of the younger generation—Shivaji—from 
the older one—Shahaji—should be set out in the life of Shivaji. It should 
also describe how Shivaji was able to uplift his country because young 
Indians were isolated from old ones and received education in a pure atmos- 
phere. The calamities that a people on the eve of political salvation 
have to suffer and the way in which they are to prepare to meet them 
should be depicted clearly in the life of Shivaji. A manuscript copy only 
should be made of this life according to our traditions and in the light of 


historical experience. Songs and ballads should be composed and young 


children. should be taught from now to revere Shivaji. ‘The notable inci- 
dents. in Shivaji’s life should be celebrated in every household. Begin 
er young and old. friends, the worship of, Sbivhii without 3 in any way pro- 
ing me aa haaiesl circumstances of the country. 


' me 


14. We agree with Lord Curzon as to the hg unpopularity of the 
Indian Civil Service an } af 

, part of men of high calibré to come over to India, 

Cone araecke nee but we do not think that the prevalence of high 
Civil Service dinher. prices has anything to do with this state of 
Bhdla (107), 21st July. affairs. On the average the Civilian of to-day is’ 

; much inferior to his predecessor half a century ago 
and his haughtiness combined with his low intellectual capacities makes him- 
anxious to return home as early as possible. The growing discontent in 
India and various other causes may also contribute to the unpopularity of the 
service, but as it is very well paid compared to other services in the world we 
hope the authorities will not think of increasing the salaries of Civil Servants 
and thus unnecessarily burden Indian finance. : 


15. Mr. Mackarness has addressed a letter to the London Standard 

in which he has tried to defend his pamphlet, and 

Government should not we are inclined to think that there is much truth 
have proscribed Mr. jn what he says. A glance at the Police reports 


ng ag at book on the would convince us of the low calibre and illiteracy of 
ae ed "Peoidsh (121), our Police. There can be no gainsaying the fact that 


27th July. the Police resort to torture for extorting confessions 
and sometimes harass innocent people on mere 
suspicion. The recentarrests of some people at Ahmedabad on the strength of 
information given by persons who were subsequently proved to have got up the 
whole story with a view to securing the reward offered by Government in con- 
nection with the attempi on the life of Lord Minto, afford a sad commentary 
on the methods of the Police and the extent to which they are misled in their 
zeal to run down culprits. We have not seen the pampblet ourselves, but we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that a book that points out th» defects 
of the Police would in any way tend to spread disaffection among the Indian 
people. The authorities should have profited by the disclosures made by 
Mr. Mackarness instead of proscribing his book. 
16. The new financial year is not four months old, and yet the Financial 
Member of the India Government is complaining that 
the treasury is nearly empty. ‘This is a good way of 
and honours should be preparing the public mind for fresh taxation. ‘The 
sold by auction. © Bombay correspondent of the Bengalee has suggested 
Gujarati (33),-24th July. bp Sg 
a very intelligent way out of the difficulty, and that 
is that there should be a regular sale by auction of the titles and honours 
every year on the King’s Birthday and on the anniversary day of the King’s 
Proclamation. [The paper then gives a table of the titles, together with the 
minimum prices that should be asked for them. | 


17. ‘It is understood that Mr. J. H. DuBoulay, C.J.E., 1.C.S , has been 
appointed Private Secretary to the Viceroy-designate. 

Comments on the re- ‘he onerous duties of this responsible office require 
ported appointment of a rare combination of tact, ability, administrative 
Mr. DuBoulay as Private experience and withal an unfailing courtesy 


Secretary of the Viceroy- to ards all, from the greatest ruling Princes down to 
designate. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (88), 24th the poorest petitioners. Mr. DuBoulay has already 
July, Eng. cols. shown his peculiar aptitude for such posts by his 
highly successful career. under Lord Lamington. 
Besides this it is believed that Lord Minto would have chosen him as his 
Private Secretary had not his presence been more urgently required in 
Bombay......-++. Lord Hardinge will find in Mr. DuBoulay a loyal and 
devoted P. S. and although Bombay will lose for a time one of its ablest 
Civilians, we hope this Presidency will be indirectly benefited by attracting 
more attention at the seat of Government in future.’”’ 


18. ‘There was a breeze, by no means light, the other day in the 

: Calcutta Corporation when the resolution of the 

Anglo-Indians responsi- Bengal Government regarding the recent Fire 
ble for the custom of pay- Brigade scandal came up for consideration.. One of 
ing duksheesh to ern the European members of the Corporation, Mt. 
servants prevalent in ‘iS Woyness, in the course of his speech, went out of 


Suggestion that titles 


try. 3 | : ig ‘ oi ) x A bai 4 2D. Pe oe 
a as Bombay (12), the way to offer a sort of apology for the delinquent 
site Soy, mote ! Laropean officers of the Brigade and to make some 


unworthy insinuations regarding the custom of 
con 541-—6 : 
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ies. which she: , promised in less. fortunate. 
| yh erty as. indeed they are bound to come, for 
relingul poy power and glory in the interest. of the 

a of hla: the ig made up, will she do so. voluntarily 
? Or.will she with a dog-in-the-manger-like selfishness 


-- gesort to high-handedness to suppress such claims? Not in the acquirements 


ofa world-wide émpire, but in the capacity to maintain it with honour and to 
ish if with good grace when the time comes, lies the supreme test of 
Imperial. glory. History will not judge England how she came by the trust 
of an Empire, but mainly how she discharged that. trust.” 


412. “In‘the debate on Imperial Preference in the Commons a week ago, 
an interesting point came up before the House. And 
_ that point was whether loyalty was compatible 
gis best way t as with autonomy or freedom. It was argued that 
in India is to grant self- absence ofa system of Imperial Preference had 
government to the injured the commercial interests of Hngland. In 
country. replying Mr. Asquith said that when British goods. 
“Mahratta (15), 3lst competed with Colonial ones, they were excluded 
sc Kesart (128), 26th “trom preference and were taxed equally with other 
y: goods by the Colonies; that price was gladly paid 
by England for a free and loyal Empire, which they 
should not have had if they watinasa to dictate their fiscal policy to the 
Colonies. That means fiscal freedom instead of breaking the ties of loyalty 
only serves to strengthen the bonds. In fact the Premier admits, that ‘ com- 
plete freedom is the only security.’ If that be the case, and we believe 
Mr. Asquith was true to himself when he said so, then we ask what obstacle 
there is in granting fiscal freedom to India and adding the best security for 
loyalty. It is often admitted that it is the granting ‘of self- government or 
autonomy to the Colonies that has kept them loyal and united to the mother 
country. And the Colonies do recognise this fact no less. In swearing the 
loyalty to King George the other day at Winnipeg, Sir Wilfred Laurier said 
that the Canadians were going to build the Empire on the rock of ‘local 
autonomy.’ Under these circumstances, are nct those, who are delaying 
the grant of self-government to India by raising up chimerical spectres of the 
disruption of theEmpire, only carrying farther the day which would bind India 
still more closely in bonds of loyalty and unity to the Empire!” [The Kesarz. 
writes in a similar strain. | 


13. Every devotee should worship the image of Shivaji at home and in 
public temples daily. A special ritual should be 

..How the worship of written for the worship of Shivaji by some leading 
meray should be popular- petriot. If Ree lenders refuse to anderiake the task, 
every one should write outa ritual of hisown. A 
nate gest ae life of Shivaji should be written bearing in mind the 
view that Shivaji is our deity and that we have some- 

thing to learn from him. The political condition of India during Shivaji’s time, 
the adverse circumstances prevailing then, the necessity India felt of resorting 
to Divine power and the separation of the younger generation—Shivaji—from 
the older one—Shahaji—should be set out in the life of Shivaji. It should 
also describe how Shivaji was able to uplift his country because young 
Indians were isolated from old ones and received education in a pure atmos- 
phere. The calamities that a people on the eve of political salvation 
have to suffer and the way in which they are to prepare to meet them 
should be depicted clearly in the life of Shivaji. A manuscript copy only 
should be made of this life according to our traditions and in the light of 
historical experience. Songs and ballads should be composed and young 
Children should be taught from now to revere Shivaji. ‘[he notable inci- 
dents in Shivaji’s life should be celebrated in every household. Begin 
hen, young and old. friends, the worship of Shivaji without 3 in any way pro- 
ang. the adverse. circumstances of the country. 
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14. We agree with Lord Curzon as to the growing unpopularity of the 


Indian Civil Service and the disinclination on ‘the 
Lorg part of men of high calibre to come over to India, 


Caetate ceseck at the but we do not think that the prevalence of high 


Civil Service dinner. prices has anything to do with this state of 


Bhdila (107), 21st July. affairs. On the average the Civilian of to-day is’ 
much inferior to his predecessor half a century afd 
and his haughtiness combined with his low intellectual capacities makes ‘him’ 


anxious to return home as early as possible. The growing discontent in 
India and various other causes may also contribute to the unpopularity of the 
service, but as it is very well paid compared to other services in the world we 
hope the authorities will not think of increasing the salaries of Civil Servants 
and thus unnecessarily burden Indian finance. 


15. Mr. Mackarness has addressed a letter to the London Standard 

in which he has tried to defend his pamphlet, and 

Government should not we are inclined to think that there is much truth 
have proscribed Mr. jn what he says. A glance at the Police reports 


ee on the would convince us of the low calibre and illiteracy of 
" Tedie "Prakdsh (121), our Police. There can be no gainsaying the fact that 


27th July. the Police resort to torture for extorting confessions 

and sometimes harass innocent people on mere 
suspicion. The recentarrests of some people at Ahmedabad on the strength of 
information given by persons who were subsequently proved to have got up the 
whole story with a view to securing the reward offered by Government in con- 
nection with the attempi on the life of Lord Minto, afford a sad commentary 
on the methods of the Police and the extent to which they are misled in their 
zeal to run down culprits. We have not seen the pampblet ourselves, but we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that a book that points out th» defects 
of the Police would in any way tend to spread disaffection among the Indian 
people. The authorities should have profited by the disclosures made by 
Mr. Mackarness instead of proscribing his book. 


16. The new financial year is not four months old, and yet the Financial 
: : Member of the India Government is complaining that 
Suggestion that titles the treasury is nearly empty. ‘This is a good way of 


_ ° eo should be preparing the public mind for fresh taxation. ‘The 
“Gujarati (33) ‘Q4th July. Bombay correspondent of the Bengalee has suggested 


a very intelligent way out of the difficulty, and that 
is that there should be a regular sale by auction of the titles and honours 
every year on the King’s Birthday and on the anniversary day of the King’s 
Proclamation. [The paper then gives a table of the titles, together with the 
minimum prices that should be asked for them.| 


17. ‘It is understood that Mr. J. H. DuBoulay, C.I.E., I.C.S , has been 


appointed Private Secretary to the Viceroy-designate. 

Comments on the re- ‘he onerous duties of this responsible office require 
ported appointment of g rare combination of tact, ability, administrative 
Mr. DuBoulay as Private experience and withal an unfailing courtesy 


retary of the Viceroy- 
tart wt Y- towards all, from the greatest ruling Princes down to 


Kaiser-i-Hind (38), 24th the poorest petitioners. Mr. DuBoulay has already 
July, Eng. cols. shown his peculiar aptitude for such posts by his 
highly successful career. under Lord Lamington. 
Besides this it is believed that Lord Minto would have chosen him as his 
Private Secretary had not his presence been more urgently required in 
Bombay....+-+++- Lord Hardinge will find in ‘Mr. DuBoulay a loyal and 
devoted P. 8S. and although Bombay will lose for a time one of its ablest 
Civilians, we hope this Presidency will be indirectly benefited by attracting 
more attention at the seat of Government in future.”’ 


18. ©‘‘ There was a breeze, by no means light, the other day in the 
: _ Calcutta Corporation when the resolution of the 
Anglo-Indians responsi- Bengal Government regarding the recent Fire 
ble for the custom of pay- Brigade scandal came up for consideration. -One of 
ing buksheesh me aoe the Kuropean members of the Corporation, Mr. 
yoni prevalent im eS ‘Wyness, in the course of his speech, went out of 
opent Y of Bombay (12), the way to offer a sort of apology for the delinquent 
sith July. . Eeropean officers of the Brigade and to make some 
unworthy insinuations regarding the custom of 
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While deploring the fact.that Europeans 
| r, Wyness remarked that he could not help 
. arent degree due to the custom of the country 
sh was so prevalent and treated as no offence, 
gua Oe ee ted to temptation.” This wholly unmerit-— 
ar of Indians was not, we are glad to note, allowed to 
jass Without a strong protest on the part of the Indian members of that body. 
“is aS uksheesh means a trifling present for a trifling service. _[t owes its. 

onan to. the Anglo-Indians themselves, who have introduced it in this country 
after the well-known and widely prevalent European system of tips. Anglo- 
Indian and other European sojourners in this country, finding it hard to make 
their wishes understandable by their ignorant native servants, and wishing to 
keep themselves in their good graces, have introduced this system of buksheesh 
of which so much complaint is made now.......... If any one is to blame for 
the evils thereof it is the Anglo-Indian.......... It was preposterous of 
Mr. Wyness that hs should excuse the conduct of the defaulting European 
officers on the ground that some Bengali Babus offered them buksheesh to look 
after the safety of their property. As Mr. Radha Charan Pal remarked it was 
most ungracious in the mouth of the Europeans, who came here for shaking 
the pagoda tre3 and returning to their own lands Jaden with money, to have 
said so. And moreover, the crime of pillaging the dead as was witnessed at 
San Francisco or Messina the other day is an unknown crime in India.” 


19. ‘“ We had hoped that in deference to the public protests raised on 

all sides, both within and without the Legislative 

Adverse comments on (Council Chambers, the Government of India would 
the proposal to locatesome take somé serious steps to stop that scandalous 


of the Government of 
India Departments per- wastage of public money that has been going on for 


ile a3 Gimia years in connection with the annual migration of 
we oy * ‘of Banbay (gy, the Imperial Government to the Simla Hills......... 
26th July. But there does not seem to be much hope. The 


public had been complaining that the migrations to 
and fro were costly and wasteful and that the constant shifting of the seat 
of Government was not conducive to good government. The Indian Govern- 
ment appear to acknowledge the reasonableness of these complaints and seem 
to be contemplating on a novel way to cut the Gordian knot by making the 
stay at Simla permanent instead of temporary, at least for the major portion 
of those that have to migrate. The head-guarters of some of the Depart- 
ments, Civil as well as Military, are, it is reported, to be permanently located 
at Simla. The heads of most of the Civil offices too are to be allowed to stay 
there during the season as usual, leaving the departments in Calcutta in the 
hands of Assistant Secretaries, deputies and soon. In this way the exodus 
is to be checked! ! ! It will be seen that this is just the reverse of what 
the public had been urging. This plan, if followed, will but intensify 
the evils of .the exodus tenfold, as it will mean the gradual yet certain 
shifting of the head-quarters of the Government permanently from the 
metropolis to the Simla Hills. From every point of view, financial, business, 
moral and political, such a step should be condemned as wholly disastrous. 
It will tend towards a state of things which will be the reverse of good govern- 
ment, as the officials who hold the reins of Government will get more and 
more out of touch with the classes they seek to govern, and words like 
‘sympathy,’ ‘ co-operaticn,’ etc., will sound hollow when they are uttered 
from the Olympian heights of these hill stations.” 


20. The Moderates have never asked for absolute autonomy all at 
once. All that they want is that Government 
Alleged urgency of the ghould recognise their national goal and should 
ala vs oe village sincerely aid them in their endeavours to reach it. 
| Indu Prukdsh (121), 1m the course of bis speech in the Punjab Legislative 
26th July. “’ Council the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
| MAlviya rightly observed that the system of village 
Punchdyats should be revived and some powers at present wielded by Govern- 
ent should be delegated to them. ‘he cause of education will be greatly. 
enefited by the revival of this system. The Decentralisation Commission 
ee s0 made this suggestion } in their report and it found favour with Lord 
: es. 


0 But. spReren, ly our Indian Government i is moving with slow steps 


“teri Silu < “- pe pet. = X. . ‘a eee 


in the matter. . It is . necessary that Govetnment.shaking off their lethargy 
should give effect:to the suggestion, of the Decentralisation. ‘Commision 
without further delay. | 


21. “The Poona Temperance Association ha gdhipeusea a memorial to 
isp Government, ovation has the Local Excise Com- 
Comments onthe Poona mittees of the presidency may be made more useful 

Temperance Association's jn attaining one of the objects of excise administra- 


memorial to Government fa: 
cc tk Tien of Laced tion—that of checking the spread of intemperance 


Excise Committees. by controlling the supply of liquor. The Committees 


Indian Spectator (10), ave admittedly done good work in the past, and it 


30th July. is fair tc place more confidence in them. The 
| Association asks in the fitst place that the composi- 
tion of the Committees may be so changed as to make room for a larger 
proportion of non-officials in them. Secondly, since half the number of 
liquor-shops are situated in rural areas, if is asked that these areas may be 
adequately represented on the Committees. It seems that the Committees 
meet at too long intervals. It is rather strange that an appeal to Government 
should be necessary for a matter like bringing about more ‘frequent meetings 
of the Committees. ‘I'he most important request made by the Association is 
that the Committees may be invested with certain executive powers, instead 
of continuing to be mere advisory bodies. ‘The powers which, it is suggested, 
may be transferred to the Excise Committees are the fixing of the number of 
liquor-shops, the fixing of the hours during which the shops may be kept 
open, the determination of the location of shops, the fixing of the licensing 
fee, the inspection of the shops and the laying down of the conditions under 
which the licenses may be disposed of. ‘This looks somewhat like a ‘ large 
order.’ But the Association does not insist upon the grant of all these powers 
simultaneously or immediately to al! Committees. It is suggested that as an 
experiment a single Committee may be entrusted with the responsibilities for 
a space of two years. What objection can the Government ‘have to proceed 
eradually in the light of the experience from time to time acquired ?”’ 


22. The Kesari supports the representation of the Poona Temperance 
Association with reference to Advisory Com- 
Kesart (128), 26th July. rittees and remarks:—We hope Government will 
see that the Committees are consulted before the annual auctions are held; 
as intended by the Government of India. Government have no doubt reduced 
the numter of liquor-shops and fixed an earlier closing hour. It is hopeless 
to believe that the burden of the fiend of drink planted on the shoulders of the 
rayat will be felt easier by him, if only dust is removed from her body. The 
Association requests that the Committees should have the power of crippling her, 
but there is no hope of Government acceding to the request. J'he Association 
suggests that the Committees which are at present merely consultative should 
be given all the powers enjoyed by the Collector in excise matters. As the 
Committees are officialised in the main, Government need not hesitate to 
take the step suggested by the Association. ‘The auction system is prevalent 
everywhere in the Bombay Presidency. The Committees should have the 
power to choose what system to follow in their respective jurisdictions. They 
should also have the power to determine the strength of liquor to be sold. It 
is to be seen in what way Sir chased Clarke’s Government deals with the 
above suggestions. 


23. It is not possible to pay any close or unprejudiced attention to 

the contention of Sdavarkar that he should not be 

Comments on the handed over to the Government of India for trial 
Sévarkar case. as he is charged with the grave offence of abetment 
Kesari (128), 26th July; of murder. ‘The Appellate Court in England have in 
Sudharak (156), 25th fact admitted that if Savarkar had been charged only. 
J uly. with the stale offence of delivering some speeches 
at Nasik, he would not have been handed over 

as a fugitive offender. There is very little tendency on the part of law Courts 
to liberally interpret the law in the case of an accused charged with murder, 
and the public approve of their decision in such cases even if. the law be 


bnglith Fudgés as to sending Sivarkar 
: ‘isin COnsonance with ‘the 6lé: 
sht he Government of India do not make any 
1 i litical offences, in other countries. 
_ often, the progressive political 


0. be pursued through the Obj eth of political offences, as the last 
Ss el en . This. fact 3 is well Faen to all nations in Europe who had to fight 
wee” | ath. nona + to obtain political rights. There is a vast difference between 
ae ot dition : “gliadin between Hampden who refused to'pay the taxes and 
3 On : oe who tried to blow up the House of Parliament. The Judges. 
wed thats sense of justice in deciding that Savarkar need not be sent to 
gg § the charge of delivering seditious speeches at Nasik some four years 
ago. But they have not considered rightly the other contention of the 
used. We think the Judges made an improper observation while deciding 
fe ain that the accused would not have the benefit of trial by jury, if 
sent to India. We do not know why they went to the length of censuring 
trial by jury which is considered to be the best form of trial. To maintain 
that the accused would not be prejudiced even if he has not the benefit of 
a trial by jury is certainly not a sign of an impartial mind. [Elsewhere the 
per remarks :—Though the Police had Savarkar under watch for many 
& a and though a Sidioins had been lodged against him, they had to wait. 
s i till he came back of his own accord or was tricked into coming over to England. 
| They did not apply to the French Government for extradition. This shows 
what an advantage is gained by an offender by merely crossing the boundary. 
To protect those who take refuge in their territories is an old international 
point of honour with European States. Hngland had once become the home 
of all political offenders of other Kuropean countries, as she had followed this 
principle. The Savarkar.case is not, however, of much importance now, as he 
| . Was legally or illegally recaptured by the British -Police at Marseilles. But 
; as yet England has to say her last word on the point and when it has been 
Vas said, we shall know how far the international point of honour above noticed 
is still respected by the European nations. The Suwdhdrak remarks :—It is. 
really wonderful how Savarkar should have been allowed to escape Police 
custody. ‘Those who are responsible for this gross negligence of duty will 
have to be severely dealt with. Savarkar affords an example of intelligence 


spoilt by evil Huropean influences and supplies a strong case for strict 
supervision over Indian students in England.) 


24. ‘‘ With no small degree of the legitimate sense of triumph, yet with 
| utmost humility and feeling of gratefulness, we beg 
Comments onthe can- this morning to say a dutiful word about our discreet 
cellation of the security (Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. A. H. 8. Aston, as a. 
Tenbas taken from the Judge under the new Press Act in the matter of 
r-e-Souddgar. . . 
 Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (21), demanding security.......... Without giving us or 
27th July, Eng. cols; Indu ®Dy one on our behalf the slightest trouble over the 
Prakdsh (121), 28th July. question of security for this our humble yet old 
established and now miraculously fast regenerated 
paper, the order has been cancelled by our considerate Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate at his own instance, on a bare request of ours, and 
we cannot help thanking this worthy custodian of the honour and 
prestige of our local Press with all due sincerity, . not merely for 
ourselves but also on behalf of our brothers of the entire local Press. And, 
by the way, we may be permitted to add that although the security taken, 
Rs. 500, was like unto mere tossup at a cricket game, the fact that it has 
ee dispensed with without putting us to not only no expense, but even no. 
ee trouble or atgumentating in Court at all, cannot fail to redound voluminously 
ee  t0 His Worship’s credit as a Judge, on the one hand, and asa jealous watchman, 
80° to say, created by recent law of the entire Indian Press in Bombay. This 
decision of Mr. Aston we welcome with all: due sincerity and we doubt not. 
the ‘entire publié Press will vociferate to our call and repeat our honest and 
: @ppreciation of His Worship’s disintereated service in the interests of the 
| spe) rw yr veratet that this decision of his wil not fail to: create in. 


of out myriads:im this and‘in other countties: now under the witid of our pahents 
- government, a profound feeling of justice! and. aquity, and a constant arin 
for fair dealing on the part of our British Indian superiors. {The Indu P 


algo thanks. Mr. Aston.for the cancellation of the security taken: from the: 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and requests: that similar indulgence may be shown im the: 
case of other newspapers. which have been made to furnish sécurity.] 


£5. We » congratulate Mr. Dev on his~acquittal in appeal at the 

: hands of Justices Chanddvarkar and Heaton 

 Gotamente on the ae- in ‘the Dhulia sedition case. Mr. Dev was 

qqittal im. the Ek Shloki the nominal printer of the Ek Shloki Gita, and 
ogy : on’ the learned Judges gave him the benefit of 
Bhala (107), 21st July. doubt as to his being aware of the seditious 

a character of the book. Mr. Dev has the honour of 

béing the first man to be acquitted in trials for sedition instituted in India, 
and his case is, therefore, likely to be remembered for a long time. The case 


should prove a timely warning for printers of printing presses. 


26. The general belief has hitherto been that if once a man is involved 
in a sedition trial, he has hardly any chance of 
Gujardts (33), 24th July. escape. The times, however, are changing, and the 
acquittal in appeal of Mr. Dev, part proprietor of the 
press, in the Dhulia sedition case, gives us the first instance of an acquittal 
in such trials. For this we have to thank Justices Chandavarkar and Heaton, 
who have taken a practical view of the case without any way departing from 
the law. Many atime it happens that the proprietor of the press is quite 
ignorant of what is being printed in his press, and even the manager does not 
and cannot go through the whole of the-manuscript submitted to him for 
printing. He only cares to see that the'writer is a respectable man. Not- 
withstanding all this, to convict the proprietors of the press under section 124A 
is an injustice. For example, if a large volume is being printed in his press, 
how can the proprietor go through the whole and find out where any objection- 
able matter is? Not even 5 percent. among them know law sufficiently 
well to determine exactly if there is sedition in a particular book. ‘T'o charge 
the printer with sedition would, therefore, be to close the printing business. 


27. “ The process of the law Court after a decree is passed is a powerful 
weapon in the creditor's hand. A creditor gets a 

Alleged misuse by money decree, presents an application for its execu- 
decree-holders of the exe- tion, privately threatens the debtor with attachment 
cution sabe in Civil of his property and if a notice is issued to him to be 
— ie of B ombay (12), Present in Court persuades him to be absent after 


28th July. getting a money payment out of Court, promises to 


drop the proceedings, making the debtor believe that - 


be has obliged him, but passes no receipt, gets a return from the bailiff that 
the debtor-defendant could not befound. Then the creditor drops the proceed- 
ings and the Court generally strikes off the Darkhdst for want of prosecution 
and the absence of the debtor. The creditor does not inform the Court of the 
payment, waits long enough to allow the payment to be stale, and presents a 
Darkhdst again without allowing the payments, thus throwing the burden of 
proof on the debtor. The creditor often succeeds and the debtor often fails 
owing to technicalities of the law.” 


*28. ‘ Our readers will remember that on the occasion of Lord Minto’s 
visit to Ahmedabad in ithe course of his tour last 

_Commentson the arrests year, an incident took place, which was then spoken 
made at Ahmedabad and of in the Anglo-Indian press as a bomb affair. A 
Baroda a peers round thing was reported to have been hurled in 
gata ana Noe) the midst of the Viceregal procession, it struck an 
Mahrdtta (15), 31st Officers sword, was picked up afterwards and was 
July. & 3 reported to have exploded. Some arrests were made 
in due course in Bombay, but the persons were 

released. The Police also did not seem to, bestir themselves with the usual 
zeal exhibited on such occasions. Wild canards were spread, as usual quick 
and fast; but nothing further transpired about the matter. But it now 
appears that a prize of Rs. 6 ,000: was offered by tha Police to the person: who 
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i : le ‘ait rot the ‘bomb: affair. “Daking: advantage -of the 
ary credulity w 6 Police‘ Officers ‘are known to, show towards 
| that; :x ‘in recent:'times, some persons took it 
sh dies aantierision ot an active campaign at Ahmedabad 
», With their-usual zeal, the Police authorities set 
ork; made arrests at Ahmedabad and at Baroda, and were reported 
sovered explosives.in a house in Ahmedabad: We were told that 
bd, been. found to.the bomb affair of eight months ago. But it now 
res that the Police were misled by false information supplied to them 

Ria ‘int i uing men.. The persons.arrested have been released on bail. And 
a roger nformers are charged for concocting false evidence, and their case comes 
a on for hearing within a few days. It has also come out that to give colour to 
their information the informers used the device of connecting editors of two 
newspapers with their story. And thus they set the authorities on a wild- 

oose chase. It is well-known that now-a-days a large premium is put 
: y the authorities on informers of all sorts and conditions who find that the 
Be business pays them well. Evidently the numerous house searches and raids 
| a igo by the Police, which result generally in troubling a number of 
people rather than in making any relevant finds, are inspired by the informa- 
tion of such persons. And if an instance of a false informant were detected 
and proved in a court of law, and the person punished in an exemplary 
manner, thst would put a check on the activity of that class of persons who 
make a regular trade of it. The Ahmedabad case is sub-judice and we 
await its result with interest.”’ 


29. The bomb outrage at Ahmedabad was made much of when it 
occurred. But judged by the inconsistent accounts 
Pudhdri (148), 24th published, it seemed to be a bogus affair. We have 
July. previously criticised it as a mischievous prank. Our 
view is strengthened by the recent developments at 
Ahmedabad and Baroda. It is for the court of justice to judge of the evidence 
in the case. But the affair appears quite strange to a layman. It is not 
an ordinary matter to throw bombs or be concerned in a conspiracy. It is an 
act of daring. The’bomb throwers are not only daring but maddened by excess 
of patriotism. But as to the individuals arrested recently, let alone patriotism, . 
it is a question whether they know what is meant by one’s own country. 
They are ignorant of the swadeshi movement. ‘They are men who lose heart 
as soon as they hear of section 124A of the Indian Penal Code and faint when 
they are arrested. Some are mere scribblers. And these are the men who are 
arrested for being concernedin the bomb conspiracy! All people are astonished 
and pity them. [Elsewhere the paper remarks :—A man may become terrified 
on mere suspicion and commit silly actions. But the Baroda authorities should 
not place any confidence in people who have lost their senses and protect their 
State and its subjects by behaving with foresighted statesmanship. They 
should not allow themselves to be disturbed and punish the innocent along 
with the guilty and tarnish the prestige of the Baroda State. We learn that 
some irregular things have been done recently. It is better that such things 
should not be repeated.| 


30. A number of persons were arrested at Ahmedabad and Baroda by 
Hind Vijay (63), 27th the Ahmedabad Police on the charge of having 
Jul ry Sa a Vy ay (151) thrown bombs at the Viceroy during his recent visit 

osth Tul “hd ay ’ to-Ahmedabad. The Police, however, soon found 

, out that their informants had given false inform- 

ation, xf they have enlarged the arrested individuals on bail, while charging 
the informants with giving false information. We had expected this result 
from the very beginning of the arrests, and the Police have acted quite 
roperly in taking steps against the informants. At the same time, we are 
d to say that the Police have acted rashly in arresting people on false 
information. It is not fair that respectable people should be thus arrested. 
= sade the outrage was a fiendish act, and everyone is eager to see the 
offender secured.. But.they should take care to carry on their investigation 
so as not t2 injure the position of the guspected parties, until they are 
— convinced of their guilt We thank God that Baroda is-free once 


no occasion in thé: future for further: arrests. Should, however, such an 
occasion arise, we would suggest to the: State Police to lay before. the British 


authorities the real status and position of the persons wanted by them. 


so that no. réspectable man might suffer. [The Saydji Vijay writes :+-We 
hope adequate punishment will be meted out to those who gave false inform- 
ation so that there might be no further repetition of such acts of treason to 
the State and the public. ‘The British Police should take a lesson from this 
that their present policy of high-handedness and of making a mountain out of 
a mole-hill will cost them and Government the confidence of the public. 
The Baroda Police too should in future be more careful in acting on the 
information of the British Police. Why should not the Baroda State claim 
compensation from the British Government for harassing and insulting 
innocent people who are its subjects ?| 


31. A correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn while criticising the 
various present-day activities of the Muhammadan 

Alleged ages agg community, complains that a Moulvi is lecturing 
speeches made by to the Muhammadan public, in front of Fulgali in 
og nec ogg Moulv Bhindi Bazaar, on the dangers of imparting 
” Sani "Waris (44) English education to Muhammadan children and 
03rd Faby. ‘uses very objectionable words in the course of his 
lectures against the Alighur College which is 

held in high estimation by educated Muhammadans. He then alleges 
that these lectures are likely to create a breach of public peace, and draws 


the attention of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to his complaint. — 


32. It cannot be said that the amount of work done by the Society for 
the Protection of Children, which is working under 
Comments on the work the guidance of reputed and influential persons, is as 
done by the re forthe extensive as one might wish it to be. The activities 
Ba ae Hane of the Society must not be limited to any particular 
agad Vritt (124), 24th se 
July. town or district, but must cover the whole of the 
Presidency. This is only possible if the working 
staff of the Society is considerably augmented. The Society must resolutely 
stamp out the evil practice of dedicating young girls to gods as “ murlis” or 
“‘ devadasis. It is to be regretted that it is not the intention of Government 
to forbid this immoral practice entirely, as is evident from the speech His 
Excellency the Governor recently delivered at the annual meeting of this 
Society. Government err in thinking that the custom is sanctioned by or in 
some way connected with religion. Not only should it be forbidden to 
dedicate to gods girls under sixteen but also those that are above that age. 


For those who are so dedicated are incapable of understanding their own - 


interests through ignorance, and their parents nof infrequently sell them for 
immoral purposes. 


33. His Excellency Sir George Clarke has given an appropriate reply to 

, the suggestion made by certain enthusiastic but foolish 

~Bhdla (107), 81st July. reformers for severely punishing those who dedicate 

| young girls as “ murlis” to gods in violation’ of the 

Press Note recently issued by Government. Those amongst whom the evil 

custom of “ murlis’ exists are illiterate folk and the spread of education and 

the efforts on the part of officials to enlighten them on the intentions of Govern- 

ment will gradually bring about the ‘desired end. ‘Ignorance of law is no 

excuse’ is a gcod maxim in law, but in dealing with illiterate people wedded 
to evil customs, their ignorance has to be taken into account. 


*34. “We are glad that Government have decided to allow the admis- 

| sicn of boys, who attended the Samarth Vidyalaya 
Comments on the per- at Talegaon, to aided and recognised schools on 
mission granted by gertain conditions. The concession applies only to 
Government to certain bovg under 14 years of age, and applications for 


‘aetiies Coaleamel. admission are required to be submitted within six 


‘ join recognised schools. weeks. of the date of the order. A written guarantee 
Indian Social.Reformer from two respectable and loyal persons, resident in 
(9), 81st July. . * the locality where a school is situated, to the effect 


' that they would be responsible for the good conduct 


Joore from the stigma sought ‘to be thrown on it, and hope that there will ba. 
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ited wad an ti ho shows‘ signs. Gearing. bot tainted with disloyab 
wes. th \dse! ‘con oat be pare not particularly onerous, but we trust that the: 
vei ei ile : yi e continiied beyond: the: minimum. period necessary to- 
of any germs of. disloyalty which might: 
sminds. It would be interesting to know how 
‘are left out of this concession on account of 
d agé-limit. It may be possible to devise even for 
ron acral of Saeiing ‘themselves: of the taint that ~— cling to them 
om: account of their careers atthe defunct school.” _ 
a 
286, Government. have tried in many ways to improve the sunken 
condition of the rayats, but their efforts have not- 
Co-operative Credit been crowned with success. ‘The disease from which 
Societies should be the rayats are suffering has not been correctly 
established in’ all villages giaonosed. The rayats in India are as industrious 


and Geant date titeraily and. painstaking as elsewhere. Why are they then 


than at present. growing poorer year by year and why are they 
Kesare (128), 26th July. utterly unable to tide over a famine? The un- 
certainty of the rainfall is a danger with which all. 
the nations have tocontend. The Western nations have overcome the 
natural difficulties and improved the condition of their agriculturists. The 
Co-operative credit movement has conferred immense .blessings on the 
Western nations. We doubt, however, how much the Co-operative Credit. 
Societies Act will be of use in permanently improving the condition of Indian 
agriculturists. Temporary remedies will be of no use unless they are in the first. 
instance freed from their indebtedness. Nothing of any importance has been 
done in this connection. The rayats are not rich enough to effect this by 
co-operation. Government should. make it easy to realise debts to attract. 
capital from the sawkars. Government should help more liberally and freely 
the Co-operative Credit Societies than now. Mr. Campbell said at the Poona 
Conference that those who feel that the movement was calculated to benefit. 
Government more than the people had better keep themselves aloof. Such 
a curt attitude will not mend matters. To free the rayats from indebtedness, 
and to educate them is quite necessary to improve the condition of the: 
rayats. Just as Government should adopt % liberal policy in accomplishing 
these two things on a large scale, the people also should work in that direc-- 
tion. Our educated countrymen should enthusiastically take upon themselves. 
the sacred duties of educating the rayats and affording them industrial and 
agricultural education. Nothing will be done, if we leave everything to be 
done by Government. This is an object for which bureaucrats and the 
people may work hand in hand. The old punchdyats have been almost. 
destroyed. It is no use crying over spilt milk. We should see what we can 
do in the present changed circumstances. If Co-operative Societies are 
established in every village, our immediate needs will be served. Though 
this is not all, we commend the movemen t for what it has been able 
to do. 


36. The Report of the Bacteriological Laboratory for the year 1908-09: 

clearly proves that people have come fully to recog- 

Comments on_ the nise the efficacy of inoculation in securing immunity 

Parel Bacteriological from plague. It is true that inoculation does not 

ea 8 Report for sive absolute and permanent immunity from plague, 

Indu Prakdsh (121) but it is now an established fact beyond doubt that 
a6th July. ’ it does grant temporary relief for five or six 
| months at least and that it is not productive of ill- 
effects. Evacuation is no doubt a very efficient remedy, but it is not within 
the reach of all people. For the poor, inoculation is the only security 
against plague. Hospital Assistants at different places should be taught the 

process of inoculation so that there should be no dearth of qualified - 
inoculators whenever and wherever their services are required. They must 


- ‘be: tought how to examine rats for detecting plague infection. 
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$7. At the recent Durbar of .the Sardars in the Deccan held at Poona, 

Mr. C. R. Roper, Agent for the Sardars, inadvertently 

'_ Alleged undesirable committed the mistake of not going up to the Sardars 

departure from an oldcus- to present them their poshdks as is the usual 

Pee tet Pare pr tao custom, but caused them to be brought to him for 

Sudhdrak (156), 25th the purpose of the presentation. Mr. Roper has 

July. expressed a desire of being friendly with the Sardars 

| and could not possibly have meant to insult them. 

The mistake may have crept in through an oversight on the part of Mr. Roper’s 
advisers and should be avoided m future. 


88. A correspondent writes as follows to the Al-Haq:— The survey 
work in Karachi Taluka is still going on, and only 

Government lands lying two tapes remain to be surveyed—Hab and Gadhap. 
in the vicinity of lands These too will be finished in about a'year more. We 
owned by 4amindars in are informed that some persons have suggested to 


yes gg 4 "uk the Collector that if all lands belonging to the 


action. Government, lying in the vicinity of the lands owned 
Al-Haq (56), 23rd July, by Zamindars, are sold by auction, they will bring 
Eng. cols. a large amount of money. This intelligence has 


_ naturally taken the Zamindars by surprise and has 
caused them no little anxiety. Ifthe survey numbers lying in their mohag 
are sold by auction, they will be purchased by Hindu Shdhukdrs, for Muham- 
madans, being poor, will not be able to offer so large prices as Hindus can. 
If these lands are purchased by Hindus, Muhammadan Zamindars will 
sustain a heavy loss. ‘The lands in both these tapes are cultivated by means 
of rain-water; so if the lands in the mohag of Mussalman Zamindars are in 
possession of Hindus the Mussalman Zamindars and their heirs wili be very 
much inconvenienced and quarrels and disputes will ensue.......... We, there- 
fore, trust the Collector of Karachi will give his best consideration to this 
matter and will grant the lands tc the neighbouring Mussalman Zamindars 
rather than sell them by auction.” 


; 


39. “We are often told that Hindus have had superior education and 

are consequently better qualified for posts of trust 

A due proportion of all and responsibility. But on careful enquiry we shall 
the communities residing gee that such is not the case. As we have shown 
in Sind sine a before, out of 165 posts of Mukhtyarkars and Head 
ployed. in. 520 DEA. 208 Munshis, only 21 are held by Muhammadans, while 


° t " : ‘ 
vies of wr aoe July, the rest are all held by Hindus. Among the 82 


Eng. cols. Hindu Head Munshis only 7 are graduates. and 24- 


have passed the Higher Standard Departmental 
Examination, while 23 have passed merely the Sub-Revenue and Judicial 
Test, and 6 have passed only the Sub-Revenue Examination. About 30 out 
of these 82 have not received English education, and yet many of them 
have been invested with magisterial powers. ‘he above facts and figures 
will show that the boast of Hindus as regards their superior education and 
better qualifications is without any foundation. We have stated above that 
many of the Hindu Head Munshis have not received English education. 
So far as the knowledge of Sindhi is concerned Hindus are generally 
inferior to Mussalmans. ‘The education they have received is very defec- 
tive, and it is admitted on all hands that Mussalmans are better educated 
in the Sindhi language than Hindus. About 50 per cert. of the Hindu 
Munshis in each district will be found to have passed no Departmental 
Examination at all, and to have an idea of what stuff these Munsghis are made 
of, we would suggest to our readers to go to an office and see for themselves 
the specimens of highly cultured Hindus. Christians are in no way inferior 
to Hindus or Mussalmans in point of education, and we do not understand 
why there should be a paucity of them in the Revenue Department, Possibly 
- this too may be due to the fact that the Daftardars of all the Districts in Sind 


are Hindus.’ | | 
con 541—8 
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vary a ‘Sab tediatens of India to continue’ in 

: SRE Sites erates more the Seditious Meetings Act. 
yon ‘Natutally, the general feeling is against the continu- 
ag jon of the. , ance of exceptional measures like the one, proposed 
yBeditiows to be renewed now, but in this matter, as in all 
a Prakash (46), others connected with high policy, feelings must give 
: aly, 4 cols. way to the necessities of the State. Bitter 
: experience has shown Government that to deal with 

political crimes, leaving untouched the inflammatory causes set in motion by 
‘reckless speech and writing, is worse than useless and they will, therefore, 
“exercise a wise discretion if they decline to put aside any of the weapons with 
es which they have armed themselves in recent years. The existence of this 
ae @mactment has not as yet prevented any honest critic of Government and 
eS Government measures from having his full say, however unreasoning or 
unappreciative such criticism may be. Fears were expressed at the time of 

the passing of the Act that the right of the people to meet and discuss freely 

, matters relating to their welfare would receive a death blow through the 
constant interference of the Police. All these fears have proved completely 

groundless. Congresses and Conferences meet, talk and part without let or 

hindrance and patriotic oratory has lost none of its usual flavour of spiciness. 

-The Magistrates have on the whole made a wise use of their powers and the 

only persons who have felt any inconvenience have been the mischief-mongers 

of the Extremist party. This party is still showing signs of fitful activity 
though the silencing and deportation (self-initiated or at State expense) of 

some of its prominent leaders has apparently broken its back. But dacoities 

are still rife in Bengal. The Yugdntar has again made its appearance and 

though the clouds are dispersing, the full sunshine of peace has yet to come. 


People will, therefore, do well to accept with confidence the decision of Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto.” 


*41,. “Our first impulse with reference to the proposed extension of 
the period of the Seditious Meetings Act by six 
months was not to oppose it. On second thoughts, 
however, we feel that such an extension will 
practically have the effect of denying to the incoming Viceroy the opportunity 
of judging for himself how far this particular measure is necessary in the 
conditions created by the new Press Act. A Government which goes on 
accumulating weapons of repression for fear that an emergency may arise 
when the ordinary weapons may not suffice is in the same position as one 
which goes on piling up armaments against possible combinations. There is 
not in the former case the restraining force of financial considerations which 
beset the latter policy, but the moral force of an administration diminishes in 
a direct, ratio with every assumption of power to curtail the rights of citizens 
by executive action. If it be not possible to leave a clean sheet for the new 
Viceroy in this matter, we trust that Government will at least accede to such 
modifications of the Act as are calculated to make its operation less indis- 
criminate and more precise in relation to the actual danger-spots in an 
emergency.” 
42. The Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to the Bill to 
lee provide for the continuance of the Prevention of 
a arch 89) , 24th  Seditious Meetings Act of 1907 declares that“ where 
: put into actual operation the Act has been effective 
in stopping several-meetings, which, it was feared, if held, would have given 
rise to disturbances; and even where it has not been enforced, its moral effect 
Aa as & preventive measure has been invaluable.” It is necessary to know which 
Ee particular meetings are here referred to and what is the reason for the 
ao. executive to believe that the meetings which have been prevented were of 
‘'% nature: to create mischief. In provinces where the Act has not been 
enforced a good moral effect is said to have been produced. How is this 
possible? In the absence of any detailed information popular belief would be 
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that the official opinion is unwarranted by facts. For the experience has, on 
the contrary, proved that within a few months of the promulgation of the 
Act public feeling was strongly excited. With thé stoppage of the means 
of giving vent to popular feelings a few hot-headed and thoughtless 
youths took to such misdeeds that all thoughtful people were terror- 
stricken. Just as when the safety-valve isclosed the engine bursts with 
the increase of pressure from within, so’ anarchist acts followed the taking 
‘away of the liberty of speech. It is not at all necessary to recapitulate where 
these wicked deeds were perpetrated, but this much is certain that they ‘came 
as aresult of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act. Further, if during 
three long years it has failed to maintain public peace and protect the 
law-abiding persons, what guarantee is there that it will do so during its 
continuance? After our experience extending over three and a half years 
we do not think the Act is at all necessary. Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code empowers a District Magistrate to stop the holding of a 
public meeting which in his opinion is likely to disturb the public peace. 
The same section was requisitioned at Barisal with good effect. We should 
be sorry if after the experience of Indian political movements the authorities 
have not yet learned to put confidence in the leaders of the masses. ‘I'he 
general condition of the country in 1910 differs widely from that which 
prevailed in 1907. ‘T'o-day India is more peaceful and a deep sense of loyalty 
occupies the hearts of the Indian peoples as has been shown on the occasion 
of the death of Hislate Majesty... Even Lord Morley has recognised the change 
and hence it is inexplicable what has induced him to sanction the 
continuance of the Act. Wehad not the slightest hope that Lord Minto, 
who had complained about Lord Curzon’s leaving him the partition of Bengal 
as his heritage, would ever think of leaving this Act to Lord Hardinge as & 
gift. In short, to us the hanging of this useless black Act over the heads of 
the Indian people does not augur any good. 


43. “It has been announced that the Seditious Meetings Act is to be 
siven a fresh lease of life for a term of six months 


Gujarati Panch (35), WOFe.......+.. We do not know what may have urged 
24th July, Eng. cols. Government to continue the measure, which has 
been most unpopular and which has produced conse- 

quences of the most undesirable kind.......... There was no necessity of the 


continuance Of such a measure. Our contention is that as long as the people 
know that they are trusted by Government, no public meeting need end ina 
disturbance. But it sometimes happens that Police interference brings 
about such an undesirable result. We request Government to put the Act in 
abeyance for a term of six months rather than continue if.......... We would 
lastly beseech Government to exempt Bombay and Calcutta at least from the 
operation of the Act as the Special Police Act there empowers the authorities 
to check public meetings, independent of the Seditious Meetings Act.” 


44, ‘No impartial observer of events of almost-daily occurrence in 
Gujardt Mitra (34) the country will deny the justification of a con- 
OAth Sal Eng. cols, _‘tinuance of this measure at least for some time....... 
rome At any rate India’s condition internally at present 
did not call for the necessity of placing the Act permanently on the Statute 
Book of the country.......... The criminal law of -India is sufficiently 
capable to mect effectively any very serious outbreaks of lawlessness that 
may occur now and again, and it is not at all necessary that repressive 
measures of the nature of the Seditious Meetinge Act should be allowed to 
standypermanently on the Statute Book.” 


45. The recent case of a girl of fourteen being sold to a Pathan in 


repayment of a debt brings home to us the urgent 


Suggestion for the need of raising the age of consent of girls as against 
pentane oF the Age of strangers. We would strongly support our contem- 
: “Sudherak (156), 25th Porary, the Indian Social Reformer (vide paragraph 46 
July. of Weekly Report No. 30 of 1910) in its suggestion 

for a change in the present law, but would like the 
age limit to be fixed at eighteen as against strangers while retaining the 


present age of consent as ageine! husbands. 
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4. “ pmeating on 


| of th ‘Benate re the partial aboli- 
ie cal nt ‘Previous Examination, the Bombay Samd- 
, Comments on the deci- “hdr congratulates the Honourable Mr. ek upon his. 
a Ss ' guocessfully finding a way out of the diffi The 
arian qe ah re the Previous P2P® is, however, dissatisfied that while one set of 
’ examination, arguments are advanced in suppott of doing away with 


Pies. | Bombay Samdchdr (69), the examination so far as the Arts course is concerned, 

ae 80th July. the same set should be requisitioned in proving the 
a 7 necessity of such a test for those going up for 
a -Medicine and Engineering. The paper considers this as an anamoly which 


the Senate, in its opinion, has not taken a wise step in accepting. According 
-to the paper the examination should either be done away with in toto or 
retained as at present. 


47. ‘“ The insensate, reckless, selfish and one-sided agitation carried on 

by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press and its imita- 

Comments on the deci- tors in the Indian Press against the so-called 
sion of the Bombay desecration of the University Gardens has filled the 
University Senate re the pyblic with regret and dismay at the base use to 


building of an Examina- ; 3 
side Hall in the University which the sacred power of the Press is perverted. 


ee eee .... The University Gardens, usually an asylum 
Oriental Review (17), Of loafing clerks, peons and ayahs have suddenly 
27th July. developed a high «esthetic beauty in the eyes of the 


Times of India and the several signatories to the 
protest lodged 1 in the name of the public against the erection of the Examina- 
tion Hallin the University Gardens.......... We think that much zest was 
given to writing against the erection of the HKxamination Hall because of the 
fact that the writers fear that the Examination, the most detested by them, viz., 
the Matriculation Examination, would thereby be made permanent. We do 
not know how this obsession can be removed—the obsession that any sort of 
educational progress demands as its sime qua non the abolition of the 
Matriculation. Many of the ingenuous signatories must have not grasped 
these and other subtleties when they signed their ‘weighty’ protest. For- 
tunately for the reputation for common-sense which Bombay always. 
enjoys, the offer of Sir Cowasji Jehangir was accepted by a large majority,. 
thus ending for the time being at least the farcical comedy of ‘ Aisthetics. 
run riot’. ”’ 


48. “All is well that ends well, and we are glad that the Senate showed 
its common-sense by accepting the munificent gift 
Indu of Bombay (12), of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, subject of course to the 


23rd and 28th July. = — final adoption of the plan by the Senate, the motion 
adopted requiring the Syndicate to approach Gov- 
ernment with a view to obtaining a modification of the plan.” [The 


paper in a subsequent issue writes :—‘‘ We understand that the estimable 
gentlemen who thought it their civic duty to send protests to the Senate 
against what they termed the vandalistic civic crime of spoiling the Univer- 
sity Gardens by allowing the erection of Examination Halls in any portion 
thereof, and whose conception of civic duty did not extend to the offer ofa 
single rupee to.compensate the University albeit half a dozen of them could 
each easily give lakhs, are going to send their protests to Government too. 
and move them to overrule the decision of the University Senate. Of course, 
people who feel very keenly have the right to carry on agitation to the itmost 
| Jengths possible. But we trust that Government will not yield to these siren 
voices and ignore the constitutional aspect of the question. Wedo not think 
they have any right to refuse to allow the utilisation of the University Gardens 
‘in any manner the Senate determine. Much less would it be right in them 
to seek to overrule the deliberate acceptance by the Senate bya very large 
Majority of a munificent donation, offered and accepted for supplying a sorely 
felt need. We decline to think that Sir George Clarke’s Government will 
make any endeavour to overrule the Senate.’ 


83° 


49. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses satisfaction at the decision arrived 
at by the Senate in regard to the munificent donation 


Bombay Samdchdr (69), of Sir Cowasji Jehangir for an examination hall ‘on’ 


25th July; Jdm-e-Jam- the University Garden site. It considers that no 
one {87), 25th and 26th better solution of the difficulty was possible and that 
uly, Eng. cols. ; Akhbdr- Sae 'Gleinhe iio the offer hen bas aaiaed wh 
e-Souddgar (27), 28th e Senate by accepting the offer has but echoed the 
July, Eng. cols. sentiments of alarge class of people. It ridicules 
the arguments advanced by those opposed to the 
idea of building the hall on the ground occupied by the gardens and trusts 
that no further hitch would come in the way of the fulfilment of the object 
the University has in view. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed in its issue of the 25th 
July writes on the other hand :—* The decision to build upon the garden 
site has been not only an act of vandalism onthe part of the University 
Senate, it has been an act of spoliation, and an act which might, with perfect 
truth and justice, be described asa breach of faith, a gross betrayal of a 
sacred public trust. For there could not be the remotest doubt that the 
gardens, though adjoining the University Buildings and fenced off, belong not 
only to the University but to the inhabitants of all the town. The site was 
never paid for by the University; the University received the gardens only 
as afree gift from the public for the adornment of two of the noblest pieces 
of architecture the city possessed.” In its issue of the 26th.July the 
paper repeats similar sentiments. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—* In 
spite of the Senate’s resolution, we fervently hope that we would never be 
called upon to compose an epitaph on the beautiful University Gardens.”’| 


00. ‘Attention has been drawn to the rather miserable get-up of the 
books that have for some years past been published 

Complaint against the by the Educaticn Department of Sind for use in the 
get-up of certain educa- Vernacular schools: It is complained that these 


tional books printed by wi 
the Educational Depart- books compare very unfavourably with those that 


inant of Rind were issued in earlier years...... .... The style of 
Sad Journal (24), 21st printing, get-up, &c., of the Sindhi Readers being 
July. published by Messrs. MacMillan & Co. are fairly 


up to the mark, but the deterioration complained of 
is in the other books which are printed locally. Itis a universally accepted 
principle that books for school children should be printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and in a manner that the children can read with ease and 
comfort... For this purpose the matter should not be printed close or in 
small type, or on cheap, inferior paper. All the above rules seem generally 
to be violated or disregarded in the case of the Sindhi books now being locally 


printed by the Department...... -.» it is all the result of false economy, . 


The printing charges offered are too low to allow of any respectable firm 
being able to give good printing on good paper without incurring loss.......... 
We hope the present acting Educational Inspector in Sind will signalise his 
tenure of office by taking the matter seriously in hand and by laying down 
the right lines, ensure good printing for the future.” 


91. “One of the questions asked by the Honourable Syed Allah Ando 


Shah in the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Alleged necessity of Council related to the number of Mussalman teachers 


appointing Muhammadan jn the 'I'raining College at Hyderabad.......... Al- 
a oe - se of yr though the teaching in the Training College is 
Hyderabad Bind)” entirely carried on in Sindhi and a greater number 

Al-Haq (56), 03rd July, Of teachers may be appointed who may not be know- 
Eng. cols. ing English, yet for so many years past there have 


been no Mussalman teachers at all on its staff. ‘The 
posts of Deputy Educational Inspectors too have mostly been held by Hindus. 
The Muhammadan graduates who have lately entered the HKducational 
Department have been given subordinate posts. These men are not being 
appointed to responsible posts because they have had no experience of the 
work, while those that have had sufficient experience are rejected on the 
ground that they have not received higher education......:... As to the two 
Mussalman teachers in the Hyderabad 'l'raining College, it may not be out 
of place to mention that one of these two teachers isa Drill-master and 
the other, a Music-master; but-we doubt whether they can at all be regarded 
as teachers in the true sense of the word. We are, therefore, unable to under- 
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e college staff. The Honourable member 
ver. desired that while replying to his 
eacher and a _Music-master among the 


Railways. 


oe A correspondent writes as follows to the Ratlway Times :—‘ The 
| traffic staff of the G. I. P. have much to complain in 
teath treatment the matter of treatment they are receiving at the 


of the traffic staffof the hands of District Traffic Superintendents.......... It 
G.1.P. Railway. is very generally known that ‘this year has been 

Ratlway Times (21), one of abnormally heavy traffic which has not been 
Ot July. experienced for many years, and the staff have 


worked hard and with a will, yet in the matter of 
increments which have in the ordinary course become due, they have been 
put off with pettifogging excuses too much for a level-headed and sober-minded 
man not to scorn and revile at. One district in particular has this reputation, 
and it is hoped that better forethought and judgment will actuate the official 
in charge, not only in sanctioning increases when due, but 1 in dealing with 
the staff more humanely.” ‘ 


58. “ We invite the attention of the Executive Engineer, North-Western 

| Railway, Sukkur, to the extremely dangerous state 

Alleged dangerous con- of two footpaths (on the left, while going to Rohri), 

dition of certain footpaths one in Bukhur between the two bridge spans, and 

R, 7 the North-Western the other beyond the Rohri bridge going towards the 

‘Sindhi (60), 23rd July, town. Both these footpaths present so many ruts, 

Eng. cols. and as many stones jutting out, that passengers do 

not find it safe tocross over to or from Rohri, 

specially at night-time, The traffic along the bridge is so heavy, so many 

men, women and children are crossing the spans, that it behoves the authori- 
ties to keep these paths always in repair.”’ 


Municipalities. 


04.. The Kdthwiwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette highly commends the 
Commissioners recently appointed by Government 
Comments on the work- to look after the affairs of the suspended Munici- 
ing of the Ahmedabad pality of Ahmedabad for taking an active interest 
Municipality. . in the affairs of the Municipality, and while urging 
Kdthidwar and Mah + SRR 3 1s ahaa ae “ghee gabe Par 
Kdntha Gazette (77), 24th *5em to continue to show the same zeal and activity 
July. in future, requests them to pay special attention to 
the question of widening and opening up the streets 
which .are mostly blind-alleys, along with other matters of vital importance 
to public health which they have already taken up in hand. Some of the 
streets, it continues, are so narrow that, if a disastrous fire were to take place 
in a house the residents of the other houses in the street would find it im- 
possible to come out of. the street. Besides, free ventilation, which is so 
essential for the preservation of public health, is also impossible owing to 
the narrowness of the streets. The paper then requests Government to take 
up the question of the development of the city which is at present over- 
crowded. The best way, it says, is to make a free grant of open plots to 
the public to build houses upon. In the end it thanks the Collector and 
the Commissioner for moving Government to take a step which, though 
severe, promises to do much good to the public of Ahmedabad. 


55. The Municipal Councillors of Poona seem to have taken umbrage 
at the complaints appearing in the Times of India 
as regards the bad state of repair in which the roads 

b+ acbirney! a of are kept and have retorted ina manner that ex- 

pudhdrak (156) 25th hibits more of spleen than reason. We are inclined 
to think that the complaints represent the true state 
of affairs that exists at presentin Poona City. The 


Complaint against the 


Ss 


roads are in a filthy condition and the sweepers seem to be engaged on them 
only for a couple of hours in the morning. The dust-bins are not regularly 
cleaned and the pipe-water supplied to the city is muddy. We hope the civic 
fathers will wake up betimes and try to remove the cause of complaint. 


56. “It seems that the friends of Mr. Sheppard, our Municipal Com- 
missioner, now on leavé, are trying to do him a final 

Adverse comments seryice—or shall we say, disservice ?—before his 
against a proposal to raise retirement. A movement, we hear, is set on foot to 


a bust to Mr. Sheppard, ¢ollect subscriptions for the purpose of raising a bust 


atte of that officer. So long as the movement is confined 


Kaiser-i-Hind (38),24th +0 the circle of Mr. Sheppard’s friends and admirers, 
July, Eng. cols. no one would, of course, care to raise any possible 
objection to it. But we learn that attempts are 
being made by the organisers of the movement to place the bust in the Muni- 
cipal Hall and thus give it a public aspect. This we should consider to be 
highly objectionable, for the public are not cognisant of any special or lasting 
services rendered to the city by their late unpopular Commissioner, against 
whose administration the old and experienced members of the House had to 
speak out so often, and during whose regime the Municipal finance is under- 
stood to have suffered a rude shock without any corresponding improvement 
in the health, safety or comfort of the people. A lurid light was thrown on 
the administration of Mr. Sheppard, while Mr. Edwardes acted in his place 
to the consolation and delight of the public, and it is but a poor legacy that 
his new successor, Mr. Cadell, has received who, we understand, is already busy 
introducing reforms in various directions. Besides, the part played by Mr. 
Sheppard in the formation of the Caucus, calculated simply to afford him an 
official majority without any consideration to efficiency or independence of 
action, is stillfresh in our memory. We trust that the good sense of Mr. Shep- 
pard’s friends and better counsel would still prevail and they would refrain 
from an action which, if persisted in, is bound to raise bitter opposition and 
rake up unpleasant memories, and a detailed discussion of Mr. Sheppard’s 
administration.” 


o/. “ We do not see either the equity or the utility of the decision 
= which two eminent Judges of our High Court have 
Comments on the High given in whatis known as the Zaoba Wadi case. 
Court decision in the The question at issue was a simple one. Under the 
— Wadi> Municipal Municipal Act, the duty of paving, metalling, drain- 
Indu of Bombay (12), 128: lighting, etc., private streets falls on the owners 
25th July. of the premises abutting on the streets. The question 
at issue raised by Mr. Mantri, one of the lessees of a 
piece of land in Zaoba’s Wadi, was whether the liability lay on the owner 
{the lessor) or the lessee. ‘he High Court has held that the duty lies on the 
lessee, that he is the true owner since he receives the rents, etc., of the 
buildings on the land leased. May it not be argued that the lessor too 
receives rent and is the paramount owner and has besides the reversion ? 
Why should he escape? May we also ask as to how far this principle is to 
be extended ? In the case under discussion the lease was for 30 years. But 
it may be for a year ona mere monthly lease. Is the monthly iessee to be 
held liabie? If heis, we would reach almost the reductio ad absurdum. 
We may also ask if public interests would gain by the decision. Would the 
Municipality gain by proceeding against the numerous lessees rather than 
against the owner or owners, who latter must be far fewer and much more 
amenable to discipline owing to their permanent interests. At any rate, we 
think that in the public interests the lessor certainly, but better both the 
lessee and the lessor in cases of long leases, should be held responsible. In 
the case of short leases obviously the responsibility should lie only on the 
lessors, the true owners.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th August 1910. 
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pout on Hative Papers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 6th August 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what ‘action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Bengal: Comments on the prohibition by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
— of the celebration of the Boycott day ; ° . 24—26 


British rule : 
Alleged mischief done by the Anglo-Indian publicists . ; . 15 


Comments on Lord Curzon’s speech on the Indian Civil Service . . 21—23 
Criticism of Government should not be construed as disloyalty . 18 
Difference between the treatment of political prisoners 10 England 
and in India . é; , : ; 20 
Political ideas of the Hindus . 19 
Swadesht and boycott are the two aspects of the same principle of 
Protection. j , , ;' ; 17 
The White man’s antipathy to the Black | , 16 
Collectors’ darbars : Comments on the Collector’s Darbar held at Belgaum. 37 
Comments on the suggestion of the International Cotton Federation to 
increase cotton cultivation in India ; : 36 


Council Reforms : 
Comments on the vroposed reform of the conduct of business in the 


Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils 13 
No session of the Vicgeregal Lezislative Council should be held at 
Simla . 12 
Governor of Bombay: Congratulations to His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke on his approaching marriage. ; ;, ; . 84 & 35 


His Majesty the late King-E/mperor : 
Adverse comments op the proposal to erect an equestrian statue of the 


late King Edward as the All-India Memorial. ; 32 
The Bombay Presidency Memorial to the late King Edward VII. 33 
India in Parliament: The Indian Budget:in Parliament. : . 1—d 
Indian Finance: A carfgon on the — growth of expenditure if the 
Indian Governmept 14 
Indians in the Colonigs : Comments on the deportation of domiciled Indians 
by the Transvaal Government. ; : : ‘ . 6—9 
Judicial matters : 
Alleged ill-effects of the Press Act. ; 41 
Comments on the acquittal of Private Tubby i in the Hindupur shoot- 
ing case (Madras)... 39 
Feared accumulation of cases in. the High Court during the session of 
the Special Tribunal for the Nasik conspiracy trial ' 40 
Native Press: Alleged hostile attitude of certain Parsi newspapers towards 
Moslem aspirations ; 38 
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tion of ~ pert iscaae to confine the lower grades 
al mén to the exclusion of the Matriculates . 27—29 
jae Suggestion for the grant of a pension to the family of the policeman 
i who was deputed. to bring Savarkar to India and who died in 
eo . England , , , ; : 31 
Pie | ae Comments on the attempted escape of — . oS .10 & 11 
mn 
Alleged oppression of the Hindus by the Muhammadans at Darbelo (—) 47 
. Alleged paucity of Sub-Judges and Bailifis in the Judicial service 49 
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at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council . : 48 
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Education— 
Adverse comments on the Director of Public Instruction’s order prohi- 


biting private tuition to students . 57 
Comments on Government Press Note re the admission of students of the 
| Samarth Vidydlaya to recognised schools. ; . 58 & 59 
eae Comments on the decision of the Bombay University Senate in connection 
| with the Previous Examination . » 56-& 56 
Bits | Comments.on the.Government of India’s Blue-book on Primary Education. 50—54 
Byes Comments on the Government reply to interpellations re Muhammadan 
ae Deputy Educational Inspectors, &c., in Sind Sa oe 
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ee | Complaint against the Railway Station staff at Ahmedabad. ; 61 
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in The Poora Municipality should supply vernacular translations of important 
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(As wt stood on the Ist July 1910.) 
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Commercial Gazette 


Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. 
| Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
-Akhbér-e-Souddgar | Member sac ae 


Name of Publication. Where Published. 
ENGLISH. 
Anglo-Indian Empire ee Bombay ... eee 


Bombay East Indian sa Do. 
..» Sukkur 


Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona 
can Herald. 


East and West oe Bombay 


Elphinstonian ... | | «ae 


Fergusson College Maga- Poona 
zine. 
Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay 


Indian Spectator, Voiceof Do. 
India and Champion. 


Indian Textile Journal ... Do. 


Indu of Bombay ... on a ove cee 


Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
Weekly .. Charles Palmer ; Eurasian (oe ae fee 500 
Do.. eee .| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 = 500. 
Do. : --| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 | 800 
Do. a a | sii 
Daily , e Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 : 600 
Monthly ... a Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi 1,000 
| 55. | 
Quarterly ... _—...' Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42 a, 
Do. ... V.G. Kale, M.A. 
| 
Weekly ... Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
Do. .... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 


.| Monthly 


Daily 


Karachi Chronicle ... Karachi ---| Weekly _ ... 
Kathiawar Times ... .-- Rajkot e Daily ove 
Mahratta ---| Poona -| Weekly 

| 
Muslim Herald -.- Bombay -| Daily 
Oriental Review ... ve Do. -| Weekly ... 
Phoenix --» Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... 


Poona Observer and Civil Poona 
and Military Gazette. 


Sind Times ose »--| Karachi 


, Apakshapat ove ---| Surat ove sdk 


A'rya Prakash _... .-| Bombay ... eee 


co 


...| Daily 


| 
Purity Servant . Bombay -| Monthly ... 
| 
Railway Times ... ‘al Do. . o+-| Weekly 
St. Xavier’s College Lo -| Quarterly ... 
Magazine. 
Sind Gazette ---| Karachi... -| Daily 
‘Sind Journal... .| Hyderabad wo) Weekly... 


-| Bi-weekly ... 


-| Quarterly ... 


Daily sve 
Weekly 
Do. eee 
Do. see 


05. 


. John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50.... 1,0CO 


. Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu 


(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 


... Chainrdi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 


. Jamnaddis Mahdashankar Buch; 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


Hindu 200 


| 


..., Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdé- 1,000 


wan Brahman). 


... Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 200 


Muhammadan ; 35. 
Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 


| 
| 
| 


.... Kéwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 
| 


... Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 66... 350 
| 


eos! 400 


' 


| 


... Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitpavan Brah- 250 


| man ; 32. 
| 


| 
..- Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 


| | 


... Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 4 


vee John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 


ai Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 


Amil) ; 42. 


.-- Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


vee Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 


| 
| 


... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 


| 


| diali; Parsi ; 30. 


) 


| min); 41. - 


.... Béi Mének, wife of Dinsh&h Pestonji Gha-| 500 


...| Maganlél Réjéraém Vyés; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 


... Trikamlél Harinéth Thékor ; Hindu (Bréh-| 875 


ma .Kshatriya) ; 25. 
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‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 


"81 } Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahme: Narotamds Prdnjiwands Shethna ; Hindu 
v8 ni bo > A beer beeen Ser: (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


Deshi Mitris o §«—s_s oss Surat ion a. st. “ee Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,000 
: , nia) ; 37. 


Gujarati ... oes - Bombay cao. ‘ccc] WOOGIE: ove sed —k Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 


Gujarat Mitré ...  ...| Surat ies ct =O. ove ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... sal 700 


; eee ...| Somalal Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. 


Hindi Punch ..._ ~—=...) Bombay... —...| ~‘Do. «.. __ «..| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér; Parsi; 50 ...| 800 


Jam-e-Jamshed ... ool Eee ate .++| Daily sv ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 
84, 


Kaiser-i-Hind re «| Do, oes post WHGEEEY ose ...| Eramji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... | 2,000 
Kathia4war News ... 1«-| Rdjkot oes sccl aaa ocd ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 see vel 200 
Kathidwar Times ... «| Do. eve -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnddds Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
41 | Parsi a dee »--| Bombay... acol WOOGMET. ccs ...| Jehangir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...) 2,000 


$2 | Praja Bandhu ... _...| Ahmedabad sec ' DO. > «| JAQjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdh-| 1,850 
, man); 31. 


43 | Rast Goftar noe ..-| Bombay ... ool, Ae see ...| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


44 | S4nj Vartamin ...  ...| Do. ia’ wae » «| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Gandhi;| 4,200 
Parsi ; 43. 


45 | Shri Sayaji Vijay... . ...| Baroda... .-.| Weekly... ..., Maneklal Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
| 29. 


B 46 | Suryi Prakdsh ...  ...| Surat eae SS ws. «ss, Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anaro-Mara‘THt. 
é Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 

47 | Dnydnoday& ee ee eee ee ee te ee 660 
Rev. Tukdrdm ; 55 


48 | Dnydn Prakish ... e--| Poona se »-+| Daily baa ...| (1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


49 | Dnydn Prakésh ...  ...| ‘Do. aoe) 89 Do. do. ooo} - 2,700 


50 | Indu of Bombuy ... .--| Bombay ... »-»| Daily ia ....| Daémodar Ganesh Padhye M.A,; Hindu| 2,000 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50, 


51 | Subodh Patrika ... ..-| Poona ove ...| Weekly ... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin); 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
52_| Echo padi tiiebe: 1 heel Bambee 3... - si Weekly ...  ...| 9. O. F. D'Souza; Goaneso 40 ... «| 1,000 


O Anglo-Lusitano... «|. Do. ios << oa ian ae ae ee il oes és at ~ 3000 


& 


54 | OGoano ... ééa oot 200. a ak: Aah seal ...| L. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... oot 2.066 
of Anoaro-Smrp1. | 
55 | Aina oss wees wee | Hyderabad ...|Monthly ... _ ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil); 50.} —... 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly _... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 
; Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulim Rasul; 37; 
fs | : Muhammadans. 


57 | Laérkina Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. oe eve — Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
. 24. 


58 | Muséfir ...  ...  ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. +» _ oe-| Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 
69 | Sind Patrike =... ...| Lérkima(Sind) ...| Do.  ... _ ...| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...) 350 
€0|@indhi ... ... ...[Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do, |... «..| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ..._...| 1,000 
61 Karichi(Sind) ..| Do. ... ...| Jamatmal Ldichand; 87... we ss] 400 


3 
F 


ei. ee 62 | Andhra Patrika ... .%..|Bombsy ...  ...| Weekly... _...| Kashindth Nageshwar Rio; (Madrasi Bréh- 
Nie hed t | | man); 40. | 
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ENGLisq, MaRa’THI AND » 

) GUJARATI. ft | 

63 Hind Vijays ...  ...| Baroda... —...| Weekly ©... — «..| Dahyabh4i Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
41, 


; 4 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


| : , ‘ 
i. ie ee | eee baa mb: Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee = we}: 1,200 


| 
| GusaRa’TI, 
65 | Akhbér-o-Islim ... ...;Bombay ... _ ...| Daily .» oe | KAzi Ismail Khdzi Muhammad; Muhamma-; 1,500 


| dan (Memon) ; 45. 
66 | Amrit Mani .. = aee| RAJKoOG = ww. sis. | Quarterly... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


67 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda ‘bi ..| Weekly _... .... daverbhai Dadabhai | Patel ; Hindu} 1,000 — 


dg Hay ‘gecgag (Pdtidar) ; 39. | | 

68 Bharat Jivan Pe ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... ...| Dayabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu) 800 
: (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. | 

69 Bombay Samachar sal > ae nae ...| Daily ~ ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41, | 

70 | Broach Samachar ..., Broach... ...| Weekly ... — ...) Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 rae 400 

71 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... _...) Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... — ...| Jivanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa| 1,250 


: Shrimali Bania) ; 34. | 
72 , Cutch-Kesari ase ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa]} 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. | 


73 Din Mani... ‘i eee iat Dee id ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) eee eee 200 } 
' 1 
74 Garjana ... ses ...| Ahmcd bad ook ak ie ...| Shankerlal Nathjibhdi; Hindu (Audich| 500 i 
| Brahmin) ; 34. | 
75 Kaira Times .. ese) Nadidd (Kaira) ...! Do. ...  «s.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania);; 900 } 
28. ) | 
76 : Kaira Vartamin ... ...| Kaira - pat ae "8 si ...| Kahandis Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12G | 
| 56. : | 
77 Ka&thidwar and Mahij Sddra a a ..  eee| Motilal Chhotal4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich} 809 if 
Kantha Gazette. | Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. | t 
| | 
78 Kdthiawar Samachar _... Ahmedabad a ig > re fe Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 


(Brahman); 46. 


, f 


79 | Khabardar Ramenser: Re Ee ©  «s.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 9500 | 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. | I 
80 Lohdna Samachar ..| Ahmedabad inl .» _...| BApubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na);30 ..., 95-0 
| 1,000 


81 | Loka Mitra sa ...| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
| Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. : 
| 


82 | Navsdri Patrika ... woe| Navsdri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdés. Parekh ;| 500 
ii, Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
83 | Navséri Prakash ... «..|_ Do. cc: ae ..  «..{ Bustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 ...| 800 


84 Political Bhomiyo...  ...| Ahmedabad wt Do. ase ass| Noorkhén Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50.| — 950 


85 | Praja Mitra — ooo} Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. 


86 Praja Pokdr |Surat ... | Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... ...| 475 


87 | Prétahkal oe ....| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly... ve alata acs in one 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Do. ast ST” cen ...| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. | 


| 
89 | Samalochak vee ove] Bombay oe = owe | 2 TI-Monthly == eon ee ag Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati} 500 


90 prenies ee vs ove] Weekly... —...| Chunild] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.{ 1,500 ( 
Amreli eee oF Do. eee cus ecccce : eee | 


91 | Sourdshtra ove ove 
92 | Surat Akhbér ......| Baroda... i 2s se __eee| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ose 800 
98 | Swadesh Mitra... ...| Karachi... eee] Do. eee ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 ... 800 


94 | Udbodhan... 200 ...| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly mG Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
Bania) ; 22. 


age aes: ane |. pe. so ae.~—Ss ws| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 650 
| LL.B.; Hindu. | 
HInpi. . - ess 3 | | 
‘ 96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Bombay .:. ...|-Weekly ..._...! Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;/ 6,200 
char. ee , | 40. . 
7 | | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


i ; j ece ) o8 « expe “ey eee Weekly eee ee Shankrapa ee Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
ee terete) th. 7 dbl mf A id . _ (Devang) ; 40. 
Rea ital mmf Do swe] KB, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brih-} 600 
oo — 
iy we «| Dow as . «(Ge BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
se man); 42. ) 
Gs 100 | Karndtak Vritt... «| Dhdrwar ... ed: Dee" esi ...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
: (Vaishnav Brahman). 
ee (301 | Loka Bandhu_... wa | DO eve eee| Do, 060 ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddépur; Hindu 250 
a (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


. 


102 Rasik Ranjini ove .»-| Gadag (Dhaérwar)...; Do. ee ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahinan) ; 44. 


108 Suvarta Patrika ee Belgaum eee eee Do. ese @e- eeeeee | ee 
Mana’rut, 
104 | Arya Vaibhav... ---| Jalgaon sas -..| Weekly... ...| Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 
| min); 50. 


105 | A’rydvart ... ode .--| Dhulia (West Khén- Do. “a .... Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53 


106 | Bakul ove ove --.| Ratnagiri ... -| Do, eee ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 
: 


107 | Bhiala ee ove ...| Poona oe ...| Published thrice a! Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month. ‘ Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


108 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ..-| Wai (Satdra) at: Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Bharat Mata ose ...|Isl4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 


S 


stalllie-teen”: | pam =e 
— 


j Brahman) ; 20. 80 
oe 110 | Belgaum Samichér .. Belgaum ... ... Weekly... —.. — or Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-; 275 


Aceete, wy 

ha 
eee 
a 


111 | Chandrakant oe ..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) t Do. oon ..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
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: 112 | Chandroday’ ..... .--| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ove ...| Sadashiv epg r Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 150 
giri). Brahman) ; 44. 


. ws he ‘> 
mete sate e a 


2 | 118 | Ohikitesk .. os wu Belgsum ©.) Dor ame | (1) Rémehendra Krishna Kémat ; Hindu) 800 
4 . | | envi; 35 

114 | Chitramaya Jagat oe] FOOMM an ..-| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
| kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
115 | Deshkdlvartmaén ... _—...| Erandol ... ... Weekly ... =... guy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
min); 36. 
eee ...| Wéi (Satara) «| Monthly ... .... Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan| 1,500 
; Brahman) ; 46. 
ose ..-| Dharwar ... “| Weekly... sik: Bhs = Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 450 
| man); 33. 
ove ..| Bombay ... eel a eee ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 


Brahman) ; 50. 
ose ...{ Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 


eee .--| Poona “0a ri ee > 00 .... Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
ove ..-| Kolhapur ... A Do 


ees ...| Bombay ... ...'! Daily age .... Damodar Ganesh Ries bl Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
| hada Brahmin); 50 
o<e .--| Kolhapur ... ..-, Monthly ... .-.| Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu; 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

ee  os+| Ahmednagar aoe] Weekly =... ...| Kdshinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
, pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

ove .-.| Bombay ... | Do. ind 1 F, F. Gordon & Co. 500 


ove ...| Shola4pur ... A ee’ eee ...| Govind Naérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Bréhman); 51. 
--.| Bombay ... ial ae ene ..| Natesh Appdiji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu! ... 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
ose | Poona one ot ED oa ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
Brahman); 41. 


vee oul DOs suse ws Dow ~—ssve-—Ssa| Krrishn&ji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
. Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


e--| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
: (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


eoe| Yadav Balkrishna Upésani : ; Hindu 600 
(Déshasth Brahman) ; 42. : 
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No..| Name of Publication. | Where Published.| Edition. | | Mame, caste and age of Maitor, | “irelle- 


a 


Maratai—concluded. | = ai 


181 | Madhukar ... one «| Belgaum ... +] Weakly... ..|danaérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 
| (Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
182 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ...| Satéra lk ---| Monthly ... ese = Balwant Bhosle ; , Hindu (Maré- 300 

t 24 
133 | Mdsik Manoranjan ...| Bombay ... eo-| Weekly... ...| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud| 5,500 
Saraswat); 37. 
184 | Moda Vritt ee ...| Wai (Satara) ne ae eee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 100 


Brahman) ; 29. j 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily cae ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; — 1,500 Nh 
Chitpawan Brihman) ; 39. it 
136 | Mumukshu eee ...| Poona ine ..| Weekly ase ...|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pan irkar ; 1,500 f 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Nasik Vritt ove .-.| Nasik eee ood D0. eee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 


138 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Do. see ...| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 

139 | Prabhat... ie ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


149 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). | Brahman) ; 44. } 
141 | Pragati... see ...| Kolhapur ... sof D0, ove ...| Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
| Jain); age 45. 
142 | Prakash ... see ...| Satara i. vol ane ove ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari ... ose ...| Baroda... soo] D0. ove ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


144 | Rashtrabodh si ...| Poona se »..| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... _ _ 300 
| 
145 | Rashtrodaya sve sel” BO see od dees ...|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdb-| 200 


| man); 30 
146 | Samalochak _ ..-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...) Do. sos .../ Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
| Brahman) 30. 


147 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... | Weekly _... si | Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 

148 | Shetkari ... eee ...| Ahmednagar <a ee ie (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
| 
| 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) > 40. . 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; ; 28. 


| 


149 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ...| Sholapur ... at Doi ft ...| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 | 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. i 
150 | Sholapur Samaehar ot ae see ee} Do. sae ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kd4mathi) ; 50... 400 


151 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay ... »-| Do, see ...|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlardm Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

152 | Shri Shahu — ooo] SAGATA «ace «| Do. ose ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak .., eit ae is os ie sige ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
154 | Sitaraye Hind aoe — oe 7 wt 7 ee-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 


155 | Sudhakar ... ans ...| Pen (Koldba) ef Do. _ ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... oe ...| Poona ove «| Do. eee ...| Vishwanata Govind Sant. 1,000 


157 | Sumant ... xe Be heceenes (Satara) ...! Do, ee ..-| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. ‘(2) Pandurang 

Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 

Brahman) ; 35. 

158 | Vaishya Masik ... ...| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... eee coceee 


159 | Vichaéri_ ... sini ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


160 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... | Weekly .. — ...| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. : 


‘161 | Vinod cia ate «| Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ..-| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
(Séraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...) Bombay ... oes Monthly eee -+-|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
, (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). | 
4163 | Vrittasdr... oe eee] Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Gamesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
, pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
164 Vyapari eee ave eee Poona eee ee. Do. eee eee Nana ae Gund > Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 500 
man) ; 42. 


65 | Wérkari ...  « | ++-| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly .--| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 399 
) | Brahman) ; 35, . 
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nie a | - madan (Abro) ; 24. 

we» ove LAPKhAna (Sind) .... Do. °'... ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu’ 700 
i ) | (Khatri) ; 35. | | 

hes ove = i Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 4] 500: 

/ 490 | Sind Sudhir... | Bardchi (Bind) ...| Weekly ... _...|Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 


; 


ae 171 | Sind Kesari + _ eve| Shikdrpur (Sind) ...) Do. w+ eee} Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550: 


Hf ee ene (Bina) “} Weekly ... ss. Shdrnis-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 


“a. 
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172 Bombay Punch Bahddur...; Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200: 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 


178 | Mufidc-Rozgar.... uy 
174 Sultén-ul-Akhbir ie 


Do. hed or ie ina ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... aw oil hes 


lage ion oo) Daily née ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300: 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


GUJARA TI AND HInpD1. 


175 Jain tne ate -.-| Bombay ... piel WOOUEET dee .... Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 


| _ (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


| 


176 Jain Mitra oon, ey. OL PrmeO dain ww. ons. nel 3,000 


' 


ManRa'THI AND Ka'NARESE, 


| 
) 
' 


177 Chandrika... oes .-.| Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| | Brahman) ; 35. | 
: Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been ccilected/in the Report under different heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
, List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 ! or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus— 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor cre not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions+to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| 


ENGLISH. 
7A Evening Dispatch... .».| Poona o-0 «| Daily 0c ee cesece oon | 
12a; Kardchi Argus ... eee} Kardchi ose ..-| Weekly... see : 


ANGUO- URDU. 
62a! Moslem ... ben wee] SOCHR one cco] WOOKIY = ico cee on ane 
GUJARATI. 


7ia Chabuk ... ~ ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly... van seniene 


MaRaTHI, 


1144 Daivadnya Samachér_ ...| Bombay _... ...| Monthly ... sn necese 
| ; 


No. 53, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & §S., 830; Portuguese. 
Nos. 20, 98,97, 104, 108 and 177 have ceased to exist. 

| No. 100, the publication of the paper is temporarily suspended, | 
No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 
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11 
di ‘Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The only occasion on which the House of Commons takes an 
- interest in Indian affairs passed off last week when 
._ Mr. Montagu introduced the Indian Budget and gave 
PR 5, Them yu Budget 10 the customary peroration on Indian problems. He 
Oriental Review. (17), 5 right in observing that the additional taxation 
Srd Aug. ’ by the Indian Government did not add a penny to 
the necessaries of life, but he could not explain 
adequately the strange attitude of the Government 
which persisted in increasing the silver-duty despite the fact that it would 
mean a burden on the already burdened mill-industry. We have also great 
reason to protest against the yielding of the Secretary of State for India to 
the selfish and interested demands of tobacco merchants and his calling upon 
the Government of India to consider the advisability of laying an excise 
duty on Indian tobacco. This is an iniquitous demand and it would be the 
greatest injustice if the Government were to yield and to cap an excise duty on 
Indian tobacco. It would be preposterous indeed if the Government, instead 
of doing away with the excise duty- on the preducts of the mill-industry, 
were to levy an excise duty on another indigenous industry. There was 
apparently no other financial question dealt with by Mr. Montagu who conve- 
niently drifted into political discussions. It is refreshing indeed, when we 
are surrounded by cries of ‘more repression, to hear from Mr. Montagu that 
‘if they refused those to whom they had given education, the right, the scope 
and the opportunity to act and think as we had taught them we must cause 
unrest of a dangerous kind.’ It is a frank acceptance of the situation, a 
noble determination to push at any cost on the path of reform and progress. 
Unfortunately even the devoted exponent of Mill and Spencer has his views 
coloured not a little by ‘men on the spot’ and hence the inconsistency of 
preaching: progress and a feeble defence of the Press Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act, These repressive measures were indeed necessary, but if as 
Mr. Montagu said, ‘during the past six months there was a considerable 
revulsion of feeling in favour of the Government,’ there is no necessity 
for the proposed renewal of the Seditious Meetings Act. Mr. Montagu paid a, - 
well-deserved compliment to His Excellency Lord Minto when he said that 
the achievements of the past five years were ‘a great record containing many 
abiding results of a conspicuously successful administration. Whatever may 
be the faults and defects left uneradicated, we must all acknowledge that 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto have between them done much towards further- 
ing the cause of Indian reform and giving a greater share in the administra- 
tion to the people of India. Their achievement is the more creditable when 
we take into account ‘the organised conspiracy’ of a certain section to mar 
all the efforts at reform and to force upon the Government a reactionary 
policy. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive what would have been the reactionary 
and repressive legislation undertaken had the party of Mr. Balfour been in 
power.” . 


2, ‘The debate on the Indian Budget was chiefly remarkable for the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (38) masterful speech of Mr. Montagu. The speech of 
81st July ae lie ' the Under Secretary was alike admirable for its 
: a ee firm tone displayed towards ‘pernicious unrest,’ 
as well as for its generous recognition of the natural aspirations of the people. 
Mr. Montagu also took this opportunity for paying a just tribute to the 
statesmanship with which His Excellency Lord Minto has guided the affairs 
of this country in a time of great stress and difficulty. The eulogistic 
terms in which Mr. Montagu referred to the appointment of the two new, 
members of the Imperial Executive Council will go a long way to dissipate 
some misgivings felt in certain quarters, Mr. Montagu spoke of the high 
attainments and conspicuous achievements of Mr. Clark and added that hib 
qualifications will make him an invaluable and indispensable servant of the 
Government of India.’ It cannot be denied that if the choice could have 
been made from amongst the great men of business in‘ India, it would have 
given wider satisfaction.- But the disadvantages of choosing % merchant ag 
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~~ &® «~eommercial member, however impartial and independent himself, but 
_~—~———«ss whose firm may be largely connected with the commerce of the country, are 
aiso apparent. Besides this the fact that Mr. Clark is held in high estimation 
by Lord Morley is in itselfa high commendation. Mr. Butler who will take 
chidind of the newly created portfolio of education is a comparatively junior 
member of the Civil Service. But he is already known for his great talents 
and his keen and sympathetic interest and deep insight into the educational 
problems of India. He has also held the Foreign Secretaryship with 
conspicuous success.’ : 


3. “Mr. Montagu directed attention once more to the policy delineated 
: by Lord Morley with respect to the Government of 
Ne Sdnj Vartamdn (44), India. He said that while satisfying the legitimate 
pote Daihen eF ; aspirations of Indians, the criminal unrest, which 
J i te cols ; breaks out in assassinations and murders and in 
: ee incitements to these crimes, must be sternly and 
ruthlessly put down. He did not shrink from the declaration that if there 
arose a etate of things leading to widespread misery and chaos, the only refuge 
of society would be a military dictatorship.......... He is rather optimistic in 
his belief that the repressive measures adopted by Government ‘ afforded the 
complete armour necessary to suppress the campaign of calumny and mis- 
representation.’ This belief is scarcely warranted by the dastardly crimes 
which have been perpetrated since the passing of those measures. Weare afraid 
Mr. Montagu’s references to the Police of India were not in perfect keeping with 
its conduct and its reputation. His remarks were in allusion to the pamphlet 
of Mr. Mackarness on the methods of the Indian Police, which has been suppres- 
sed by Government as a dangerous publication.......... No sane man will 
question the intentions of Government, nor will he affirm that Government 
secretly encourage or even connive at torture. But itise-beyond question that 
torture is widely practised by the Police, that this body is capable of acts of 
tyranny and oppression, and thatit is grossly corrupt. Such is the general 
character attributed chiefly to the subordinate ranks of the force, and it 
cannot unfortunately be said that the Police is maligned, when these charges 
are made against it. We have not seen the pamphlet of Mr. Mackarness and, 
therefore, are unable to pronounce an opizion on its merits. It would appear 
that he was in error in some of the specific charges made against the Police. 
But we feel that he was not much mistaken in his general indictment. Com- 
missioners of Police are often inspired by a zealous determination to purify the 
force under them. But they have been baffled in their efforts to effect all the 
improvements they desire, owing to the powerful combination against them.” 
[Ihe Praja Bandhu makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


4, Mr. Montagu discussed chiefly the Indian Budget and discontent 
in India in his speech. He said that Lord Morley 
Kesari (128), 2nd Aug. had under consideration some economical measures 
| to reduce Indian expenditure. Nobody, in the course 
of the debate, alluded to the growing burden of the Indian administration and 
pointed out that the only way to reduce it was to give a wider entry to the 
educated classes in public service. Mr. Montagu distinguished between 
legitimate and illegitimate discontent and asked for a free hand in dealin 
with the latter while he was prepared to view with sympathy the former. 
He also-defended strongly the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act. 
When fuller details will be to hand, we shall be able properly to value his 
defence of these two Acts. Mr. Montagu complained that people were 
given to passing stinging criticism on Government, and said that it was not 
right to aver that Government do not pay attention to Police torture when 
they have provided seven years’ imprisonment for it in the Indian Penal 
Code. It seems that Mr. Montagu has very little information as to how 
this provision of the Indian Penal Code is enforced in practice. It is not 
proper to argue that torture is not practised because the Penal Code takes 
due notice of it. There is probably no offence which is not covered by the 
Penal Code.. Why were then represstve laws passed recently to. supplement 
the Penal Law? Who but the Magistrates can bring to light the tortures 
‘that take place in the strictest privacy? And Magistrates are solely in the 
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hands of Government and, therefore, do not enjoy adequate freedom of action. 
What objection is there to maintain under these circumstances that the 
- protector of prisoners in Police custody is God alone? [The paper then refers 
to Mr. Wedgewood’s resolution and translates Mr. Keir Hardie’ s, speech with 
approval.| — oat 


5. ‘Many of the Anglo-Indian papers have waxed exceedingly wroth 
over the announcement by Mr. Montagu of the 

Surya Prakdsh (46), appointment of Mr. Clark of the Home Civil Service 
30th July, Eng. cols. as Member for Commerce in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. They denounce itas a‘ job’. Granted it 

is a ‘job’, what then? MIs this the first time in history that such 
‘jobs’ have been perpetrated and will this by any means be the last? 
Jobber reigns supreme in every country and in every office.......... Mr. Clark 


is admittedly clever, and though his lack of experience (a very 


nebulous phrase) may for a time hamper his usefulness, a man like him 
quickly learns his work. ‘The evil lies not so much in the appointment of 
this man or that but in the growing multiplicity of posts and departments. 
We are to have a new member for Education also and one such new official 
means a host of subordinates. No use talking of economy while this 
tendency remains unchecked,”’ 


*6. “Some weeks ago we dwelt in these columns upon the harshness 
Comments on the depor- and injustice of which the ‘Transvaal authorities 
tation of domiciled Indians Were guilty in deporting even domiciled Indians in 
by the Transvaal Govern- 4 high-handed manner with the help of the Portu- 


ment. guese authorities vid’ Mozambique. A_ public 
Gujarati (33), 1th Aug, meeting was held on Tuesday last in London to 
King. cols. protest against the treatment of the domiciled Indians 


in the Transvaal and especially against the deportations. The fact of these 
~ deportations: is in direct contradiction of Colonel Seely’s statement that 
domiciled Indians were not being deported. The meeting appealed to Lord 
Morley to prevent the further emigration of indentured labourers to South 
Africa until redress was obtained. It is difficult to understand why the 
Imperial or Indian authorities should at all hesitate to resort to this 
_measure...:...... The Indian South African League, Madras, has forwarded 
a brief but well-worded representation to the Government of Madras, pointing 
out that many of the deported persons were born outside India and some even 
in the Transvaal itself, that several claim domicile in Natal and that most of 
them had voluntarily registered themselves in 1908.......... In very many 
cases the deportees have been completely ruined, as their stores have had to be 
closed and their outstanding debts can no longer be collected.......... The 
deportees themselves have been left in a destitute condition and in several 
instances have even had to be clothed. Whatis most painful is that many 
deportees have had to leave their families behind them who, so far as the 
 Transvaai Government are concerned, have been left to starve.......... In 
the meanwhile the more urgent question is how the deportees are to be 
maintained. The reply of the Madras Government to the representation 
addressed to it by the League is, we regret to see, too formal ard cold to be 
acquiesced in quietly by the public. We are extremely sorry that whilst 
Lord Ampthill is vigorously advocating the cause of the Indian settlers in 
the Transvaal, the government of which he was the head at one time, should 
have treated the matter in a spirit of cold Official routine. ‘The question is 
one that affects the honour and dignity of the Indian people, and. we hope 
that at least the Government of India will approach the subject with a keener 
’ sense of their responsibility in this matter.” 


*7, “We publish elsewhere a communication from Mr. Polak, the 
Mahrdtta (15), 7th special delegate to India from Indians of South Africa, 
we ; describing the remorseless: manner in which the 
| ' Transvaal Government. is carrying on its business of 
- deporting Indians. We have received also a copy of a memorial sent to the 
_ Government of India by the South African League of Madras, praying for help 
on behalf of the deportees. _The League has attached. to the memorial a, list 
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ninéty-three deportees with ‘a)shorthistory of seach oné of them. ' Mr. Polak’s 
ter shows the unconscionable way in which this dishonourable business of 
 *@eportation is being done by the Transvaal authorities. The problem of the 
‘British Indian subjects in South Africa,'a part of the British Empire, has 
~ been before the Imperial Government for the last few years. People have now 
and then anxiously waited for meeting justice at its-hands. But their hopes 
“have been hitherto blasted and the situation has been growing from bad to 
worse. All we have to say is that this is an Imperial scandal which is a blot 
on the fair fame of Britain ; and unless it is remedied in a satisfactory manner 
46 is useless to expect that the discontent in India will be allayed. It is in 
the interests of the Empire that this state of things should be improved as 
soon as possible and, even if it be, at a sacrifice.” 
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*8. “A protest meeting against the treatment of Indians by the South 
African Government has just been held in London 
Pee EN, Fm ANS. but we almost despair of its having any good result. 
‘The process of persecuting the Indians out of the country has gone so far now 
that it has not to go much further and the Indian will be as extinct in the 
Transvaal as the dodo. And the British Government is apparently willing 
that it should be so. This is a serious charge, but what else are we to 
believe ? We have had the evidence of our own eyes that on May 6th, sixty 
deportees arrived by the Umhloti in Bombay. On the 18th of the same 
month twenty-four more arrived at Colombo. . At least half of these men were 
colonial born, that is to say, they were men of a class which the Colonies 
never claimed the right to deport at all, since the colony was their natural 
j domicile. Many of the remainder cluimed legal Gomicile in South Africa and 
} had been registered in accordance with the law. Yet the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies continues placidly to declare that domiciled Indians are not 
being deported, but are receiving fair and honourable treatment. Not 
only are they deported, but deported with every wanton hardship and 
indignity ; they are deprived of their livelihood, and after persecution are 
sent away to be landed destitute anywhere on the coast of India, a thousand 
miles, it may be, from the homes even of those for whose deportation there is 
some show of legality. ‘Fhe barbarous barden is added that their wives and 
children are often left helpless and unprotected in a land which treats them 
as vermin. ‘I'he Secretary for the Colonies, no doubt, spoke according to the 
Transvaal and Natal official reports, but in view of the evidence we can have 
no hesitation in saying that these reports are deliberate and calculated lies ; 
the Secretary of State cannot but know that they are lies, but he supinely 
acquiesces in them. His colleagues in the Cabinet are concerned only with 
judging finance and have no mind to heed a cry for justice. They play 
bravely to the gallery in granting a constitution to the newly conquered 
colonies in South Africa, but they steadfastly refuse to compel their proteges 
to fulfil the obligations of that constitution. At the protest meeting it was 
said that the honour and dignity of one-sixth of the human race were involved. 
Jt is more than that. The honour and faith of the Government of the 
greatest empire that has ever been is hopelessly besmirched. One-sixth of 
the human race is but a mass of people, after all. The Imperial Government 
stands for an ideal: of honour and justice which should animate the mass, 
should put within it a living soul and make it strive to attain the righteousness 
that exalteth a nation. Jor the sake of holding on to office all this is flung 
away.” 
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*9. “We called attention not long ago to the high-handed manner in 

_ which the Transvaal Government has been deporting 

Indian Social Reformer British Indians through Portuguese territory. In 

(9), 7th Aug. noticing a report that a fresh batch of such deportees 

were on their way to Bombay, we expressed the hope 

that Government would instruct the Commissioner of Police to board the 

steamer on its arrival and to make enquiries of the deportees as to their 

treatment-on the voyage and other circumstances. That particular batch 

was landed at Colombo, but a third party which was sent.on to Bombay 

- Jater was received by Mr. Edwardes, the Commissioner of Police, and were 

- felped with money to-cover the expenses of their journey to Madras where, 
- | 
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being of Tamil’ and Telugu descent, they. would be more at home. The 
sympathetic treatment accorded to them by the Bombay authorities is 
entitled to grateful recognition. ‘They were woul by the Commissioner 
of Police, landed at the expense of the Bombay Government, their immediate 
wants were: supplied to them at Government cost and they were sent to 
Madras by train, the Bombay Government paying the trainage besides giving 
each deportee Rs. 2 to purchase food on the way.’ The sentence is taken from 
@ representation which Mr. G. A. Nateson, on behalf of the Indian South Africa 
League of Madras, has addressed to the Govérnment of Madras, pointing out 
the obligation of that Government to afford relief to the deportees, numbering 
about 100, who are all in a more or less destitute condition. The Associa- 
tion has also addressed a similar representation to the Government of 
India. The Madras Government seems to have given a cold response 
to the prayer, but we may be sure that the Government of India will feel a 
greater sense of responsibility for the relief of the deportees.”’ 


10. “The public are yet in the dark as to the final outcome of the 
communications that were said to be passing be- 
Comments on the tween the French and British Governments regard- 
attempted escape of ing the Savarkar incident.......... Whether the 
Savarkar. credit of Savarkar’s arrest after he had touched 
Indu.of Bombay (12), FR ‘tT haloaie ta the Gist tnat 4 Ht h 

8rd Aug.; Kesari (128), 4rench soil belongs in the first instance to Frenc 
Wind hae gendarmes or to Indian Police, it cannot much 
: matter from the point of international law. ‘There is 
no doubt that Savarkar landed on French soil and that his re-arrest was effected 
there and not outside French jurisdiction. In these circumstances there can 
‘be no doubt that if they are so minded the French Government can with every 
right claim the return of Savarkar for the purpose of his being made the 
subject of proper extradition proceedings.......... The argument that in case 
it is proved that Savarkar was voluntarily handed back by the French gend- 
arme, it would mean that the French Government through a representative 
had waived its right of affording shelter to a refugee, would not, we think, 
hold water. As the Spanish Deputy Consul at Calcutta observed, a gendarme 
cannot be regarded as a duly authorized agent of the Government and no 
Government “would allow the liberties of men to be bartered away even by 
the mistake of its subordinate executive officers. The question is, however, 
whether, taking all the circumstance of this particular case into consider- 
ation, the French Government will exercise its right to demand Savarkar’s 
return. The trend of opinion in some quarters which ought to know seems to 
be that they will at least have the right asserted and admitted. As we have 
pointed out, the point involved is one of international importance. The French 
Government, of course, can have no political bias for Savarkar, though the 
French Socialists may have.......... We think, however, that there is after all 
small hope for Savarkar. For mere sedition there would be no extradition, it 
being merely a political offence. But Savarkar is also charged with abetment 
of murder, and it would seem that there is a primd facie case, sufficient to 
induce the French Government, not in much love with the Indian seditionists 
as they are, to hand over Savarkar back to the British authorities, even if the 
formality to give him over to them is gone through. Thus there is much more 
likelihood of Savarkar’s desperate attempt proving nothing but a ‘much ado 
for nothing’ in addition to its reflecting small credit for brave resignation on 
Savarkar. Indeed Shydamji’s safe refuge in Paris, Bepin Pal’s permanent 
residence in England, Khaparde’s remaining even speechless wherever he is 
and Arvind Ghose’s mysterious disappearance, together with the meek 
submissiveness and readiness to apologise shown by their humbler followers 
in India, show that these * Nationalists’ are after all made of no stern stuff.” 
[The Kesart translates the comments of the Pioneer and the Indian Daily 
News on the attempted escape of Savarkar and says ‘that the question of 
extradition is not so easy as it appears at the first sight. It remarks :—If 
Savarkar is extradited only on the charge of escaping from lawful custody, he 
‘ can be tried only for that offence. If Mr. Power and others are tried for 
- allowing the prisoners in their custody to escape, they would be liable to be 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Savarkar has a knack of raising 

- interesting questions of law.] a oe oe re 
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eC Wwerne d and ought to have been forearmed. The French territory harbours 


4; Government om ast suitably the services, of 
“the Officer’. who allo Savarkar to to escape on to 
French territory and rome about friction with the 
-- French. Governament.. The authorities were fore- 


ays Ut 


ests of mankind, Shydmji Krishnavarma and Mrs. Cama, and it 
Lu a ‘no prophet to foretell that an attempt would be made to set the 
mer free. And yet the officers concerned were caught sleeping! Incom- 


_petence could go no further. The British Government are also not free from 


ame for their masterly inactivity in dealing with murderers of Krishnavarma’s 


type. Of'course, there is the legal, old'womanish objection that the British 


Government ‘are powerless in foreign territory. There are more ways of killing 
a dog than hanging him, and if the Russian Embassy at Paris had the affair 
in charge, we fancy that the evaporation of Mr. Shyamji would be buta 
question of time. But the great B. P. swears by laws and regulations though 
it does not hesitate to applaud enterprises like the Jameson Raid.” 


12. ‘ There is a good deal to be said in favour of the view expressed 

by the Honourable Mr. Malaviya that the Calcutta 

cm Levial, 7 rag i sessions should be limited to two sittings in Decem- 
a 3 beheld at Simla. Der and March; and a good deal more for the total 
Evening Despatch (7A), abandonment of the Simla meetings. The idea of 
Qnd Aug. holding meetings of the Imperial Legislative Council 
at Simla is about as brilliant a one as that which a 

few years ago suggested that the Bombay Legislative Council should meet 
at Mahableshwar during the hot weather. Itis such puerilities that disgust 
the non-official: member, for, being as a rule a man of business, whose time is. 
precious, he cannut see the need in his case of a short, hurried and often a 
fatiguing visit to a far-off hill station for the discussion of questions which 
may not be worth the trouble of the journey, but which he has to undertake 
merely to suit the convenience of a small body of official members. Meetings 
of Legislative Councils at hill stations are in their very nature anomalies and 
should be done away with forthwith. If it is absolutely essential that the 
Viceroy’s Council should meet during the monsoon months it would be a 
more sensible proceeding to hold the meeting at a convenient centre like 


* Allahabad or Delhi for a fortnight in August or September than to seek to. 


drag members from the uttermost parts of India to the hill tops of Simla just 
because the Government of India finds it inconvenient to cut short its stay 
at that station. Public opinion, indeed, is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced every year on the unbusinesslike. methods which frequently 
characterise the conduct of Government in its relation to public affairs; and 
the conduct of the work of the Imperial Legislative Council is a strong case 
in point.” 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the news that the Government of 

| | India have seriously taken up the question of making 
Comments on the the sessions of the Imperial and Provincial Councils. 
proposed reform of the more useful and advantageous and of devising means 
the Tupesel ppanees —3n whereby the object.of the Reforms could be fully 
cial Legislative Councils. attained. In discussing the question the paper 
Bombay Samachar (69), thinks that more useful purpose could be served _if 
Sth Aug. the Council meeting is convened eyery three months 


and every session’is continued for a week or longer 


2 


as the oiroamstances require. In that case, it observes, all questions of an 


urgent character would be brought to the notice of Government for timely 
redress. Further it. thinks that on‘a requisition signed by any four Members. 
of Council an urgency meeting of the Board should be convened and any 
“important subject ‘should be allowed a priority over other questions. Against. 
such an: arrangement, it continues, there could be no objection from the 
Honourable Members who would .be only too eager to avail themselves of the 
increased opportunities afforded them for the ventilation of popular grievances. 
As to the official-opposition to Council sittings at stated intervals on the score. 
_,of increase of the burden of work, the paper refuses to attach to it any value 
“inasmuch as while Parliament sits from day to day for at least six months in, 


IT 
the year and a regular cannonade of interpellations on all possible subjects is 
directed against the officials no cry of heavy work is raised. In conclusion, the 
paper trusts that some useful rules of conduct would be laid down by the. 


Officials in consultation with the non-official members of the Imperial 
Council. bau 


a 


"14. The Hindi Punch depicts in a cartoon the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment as an uncomplaining ox, oppressed by the 
A cartoon on the alleged burden of “Growth of expenditure,” with Lord 
eet Say Tad Lap amanesare | of Morley standing by him and asking the Member for 
Hindi Punch. (36), 7th the newly created Education Department to jump up 
Aug. on its back. The ox is represented as saying to 
himself: “I thought they were going to take some 

burden off my back. But they are still piling it on! Ah me!” 


*15.  “ The Press Act, since its inception, has been enforced against a large 
ne number of publications, mostly Indian. And this 
Alleged mischief done would show that Government regard the Indian press 
7 i Anglo-Indian publ- With an amount re disfavour, rarely shown towards 
ar Anglo-Indian publications. Attention of Gov- 
‘ae ito ee: ernment had been repeatedly drawn to the mischief 
done by the Anglo-Indian authors ,and journalists by 
their offensive writings, but very rarely has any notice been taken of them; 
and all that is meted out at the most is only a gentle remonstrance or a mild. 
warning. ‘The evil of such a policy of differential treatment cannot be too 
fully emphasised upon. Prof. Gilbert Murray of the Oxford University, who 
delivered the inaugural address at the Conference on Nationalities and 
Subject-Races, had some very wise words to say about such a policy. We 
give his observations below :—‘ If ever it were my fate to administer a Press. 
Law and put men in prison for the books they write and the opinions they 
stir up among their countrymen, I should not like it, but I should know 
where to begin. I should first of all lock up my old friend, Rudyard 
Kipling, because in several stories he has used his great powers to stir up in 
the minds of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen a blind and savage. 
contempt for the Bengali. And many Bengalis naturally have read these 
stories. You cannot cherish a savage contempt for any one without 
its being quickly reciprocated. And when both sides regard each 
other with the same savage contempt, it is not likely that they can dwell to-. 
gether in peace. And in case Mr. Kipling should feel lonely in his cell, I 
would send him a delightful companion, Mr. Anstey of Punch. Year after 
year, clever natives of India come over to England at great sacrifice of money 
and trouble, to study in our Universities and satisfy the tests for obtaining 
positions in their own country. ‘hey compete with us well, and with all the 
odds against them. And year after year they have found in our greatest news- 
papers caricatures of themselves—ridiculous Baboos, cowardly, vain, untruthful, 
in every way absurd, taiking bad and bombastic English (not | nearly so 
correct, I suppose, as Mr. Anstey’s Hindustani), held up ‘for the amusement 
of the public. Now if these men are to be in any sense our subjects, 
that sort of thing is not fair play: it is not fair play and it is not. 
decent policy. If you must insult somebody, insult one who is free and can 
hit you back. Ifyou want to govern a man, and to have him a loyal and. 
friendly citizen-—well you must give up that luxury. You cannot govern the 
man and insult him too. This incessant girding at the Bengali, the most 
intellectual and progressive of the peoples of India, has an ugly look. It goes. 
along with much irritable hostility to the Congress, to the students, to almost 
every Indian society that professes high aims—such, for instance, as the Arya 
Samaj. Therejs in such sneers something perilously like jealousy. And if 
ever in aruling race there creeps in a .tendency to be jealous of its subjects, to 
bate them for their good qualities rather than their bad, to keep them out of 
power not because they are unfit for power, but because they are too obviously 
fit ; such a tendency is, I believe, disastrous to any Empire, and the individuals 
and parties who foster and inflame it have forfeited their claim to stand 
among the great leaders and govertiors of the world ’.” 
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“The Whit antipathy. for the Black and the 
ur line ” ‘the. Gujardti. Punch discourses :— 
Had 5 bade of Johnson‘and Jeffries are at present 
in. the mouths of many and the boxing competition 
between them has become the topic that has been 
talked and criticised everywhere. Johnson is a 
& Negro;-;who has given such a complete buffet to his White 
. ents Bit J ies, in boxing that the Whites of the United States of America 
| are in tionally “excited against the black Hubsis, simply because the defeat of 
the White has | been looked upon as a national disgrace springing from an absurd 
and blind belief that the Black should'ever get mastery over the White. The 
proper course to be followed to revenge the disgrace would have been the 
inculcation of attempts to add to their strength | and then to defeat the victor 
at some future competition, which, we are sorry, is not thought of and 
acted upon. But, on the other hand, a disgust has been engendered in America 
; for the poor Hubsis, many of whom are killed and their houses are burnt. 
Such oppressions are not witnessed in any other colonies. The cinemato- 
graph pictures of the competition were proclaimed beforehand as producing 
excitement, and the Local Government restricted their import into the country. 
A‘similar feeling of exclusion sprang up in the mind of a member of Parlia- 
ment in England, to whom the response of Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
Home Minister, is efficacious and quite up tothe point. His retort was 
that the law did not authorise the prohibition of: the pictures from being 
imported into the country. ‘This will suffice to show how the White people 
who bawl aloud for universal fraternity dislike the Black cn:s, simply 
because on account of colour prejudices, for the timely abolition and eradica- 
tion of which the rulers and the clergy should exert themselves unsparingly, 
&E * which will serve as filling up the gulf that has been in existence at present 
between the Black and “the White. The good qualities of a man’s head and 
heart, and not the colour of his skin, are the only true tests of his worth. 
4 However, it is very strange that even Englishmen cannot overcome their 
= prejudices against black skin and are apt to think that the Black man is 
inferior to the White man in point of civilisation. There cannot be a greater 
mistake than this.” 


*17. “In a self-governed country, it is the State that works primarily for 
; : its prosperity ; and it is the State that does all it can 
Swadesht and boycott with all the resources it can command for furthering 
: are the two eapece ce ioe the industries of the country. But in a dependency 
; tet: pon ptibeee 2 like India, ruled by Britain, so long as the identity of 
= Mahrdtta (15), 7th Aug. interests prevailing in aself-governed country between 
the rulers and the ruled is not established, it is futile 
. to expect Government to devote whole-heartedly all its energies for this work. 
| | The encouragement that might be hoped for at the hands of the Government 
in the very nature of things is bound to be partially, if not wholly, tempered 
by other considerations. It lies with the people to give that unflinching support 
to infant and rising industries in the land, in other words protection, which is 
the mainstay of their early life. The swadeshti mcvement does for nascent 
es crafts in India what protective tariff by the State does in other countries. The 
a: | impetus that swadeshism has given during the last few years to the growth 
nS of industries is admitted beyond doubt by all, non-officials and officials alike ; 
FS the signs of industrial revival which manifest themselves in the land owe 
a their origin to the incentive to effort which swadeshism or voluntary self- 
— imposed protection gives. Encourage Indian industries by buying their 
Ba products to the exclusion ot others, and start new ones and develop existing 
Big crafts—that is the call of swadeshism. When India-made or swadeshi goods 
BSS are used and thus encouraged by Indians, that necessarily involves the 
exclusion of others non-India made. The two are twin aspects of one and 
the same principle, viz., protection. Surely the Indian Government which 
professes. to be in favour of ‘honest swadeshi’ cannot make it criminal to 
use swadeshi goods. Under the circumstances, the best way to bring about 
a the industrial revival in India seems to be to follow the dictates of swadeshism, 
ae pure and simple, inspired by a genuine love for the Motherland.” 
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ks tae #1 ia 8. ‘common’ habit® with ‘the. pee Tridiaas ° in Tailie, both 
Catibidan 08 “Qévddns officials and non-officials, to hold that if there is 
mae’ dhndld- not: be: eek: anything that is compatible with loyalty to Govern- 
strued as disloyalty. ment, it is praise, pure. and unmixed praise, of the 
Mahrdtta (15), 7th- Aug. measures of the Government, in and out of season. 
They have come to think that any one who criticises 
Government cannot but be disloyal. That view, we submit, is hardly conso- 
nant with reason. A man may bea strong and bold critic of Government’s 
measures, and yet withal he may be a most loyal subject. The loyalty of 
such a man counts far more than unreasoned sycophantic praise, from. begin- 
ning to end, which only dwindles into adulation. Above all stands the 
intelligent and willing submission and devotion of a loyal subject towards a 
king ; and this is truly more real and valuable than the obedience exacted at 
the point of the sword. Of course, it is far more important to rule over the 
minds of men than their bodies, as the mind or will is the moving spirit for 
the body. And it is from this point of view that the willing submission and 
loyalty of a subject, a critic though he might be, is much preferable to the 
mechanical obedience exacted perforce. A critic of a Government need not 

necessarily be a disloyal person, and the less therefore its enemy.” 


19. Though the constitution of the Logislative Councils is extremely 
F : defective, we believe that they would develop into 
Py pa ideas of the Parliaments some time or other. Our Anglo-Indian 
Kesari (128), 2nd Aug. ©nemies in the guise of friends cannot even tolerate 
this idea of ours. Real opposition is always of such 
a thorough-going nature and the Hasterners who are but novices in political 
matters may well learn from Anglo-Indians a lesson or two in this respect. 
Lord Morley predicted a few days ago that India would never be fit to be a 
self-governing country. But Lord Morley does not count for much now and 
his present life is but a contradiction of his early days. He would never 
have been suchan Extremist in his young days, had he known that his 
politics would be so tarnished and imbecile in his old age. Another 
class of detractors has now risen up which maintains that India had 
never enjoyed self-government in the past and that as Hasterners have 
enjoyed absolute Government from time immemorial they would not be 
benefited by democratic institutions. Now what is East to one country may 
be West to another. We do not think any geographical line can be arbitrarily 
drawn indicating the fitness of any country for popular or despotic institu- 
tions. Such an attempt is nothing but mischievous. Let us see whether 
there is any mention of democratic institutions in the Aryan religion. In the 
Rigveda it is said that he alone is the true king who visits the assembly. 
Now the Senate and the President of the Senate are mentioned with respect 
in the Yajurveda. In the Yajurveda, verses occur which welcome those who 
visit the assembly to vindicate dharma, Dharma is not religion as is popularly 
understood. Dharma is that by means of which material prosperity and 
salvation are attained. Political progress is one of the items of material 
prosperity and that which leads to it is dharma and that which throws 
obstacles in its way is not dharma. When such political or social dereliction 
takes place, one was advised to see the members of the village Punchdyat 
in order to rectify the mistake. 


*20. “Sir John Rees, whose Liberalism has been much talked about 
| ; since he was dubbed a Knight by Lord Morley, 
Difference between the could not understand why a certain class of prisoners, 

treatment of political generally known as political prisoners, were treated 
Lang a in England and jn g cag different from that accorded to the 

common felon. He wondered in all seriousness that 
Pre ney tyr agai such should be the case........ Mr. Churchill, 
however, who has been devoting his attention to 
prison reform, told the valiant Knight that these were prisoners who were 
committed for offences that involved no moral turpitude and the House 
held that in these cases.no degrading features ought to be added to confine- 
ment, The House of Commons consented to Mr. Churchill’s reform proposal. 


This proposal was meant to relieve such prisoners of the compulsion to wear 


- 


DA: Spec: hed, to have their hair cut, or to be 
8 regular: Dath + ‘they. ‘would ‘be - relieved - of cell 
ogg » their food from outside, to exercise in the 
morning and afterno ws Ganrvarse. subject to good behaviour, with other 
‘prisoners when ‘at exercise and to have such books as do not bear on current 
Si ~ @vérits.......... “My. Cnauhil said that he had given specific instructions to 
aa ‘the oftaat, iss these concessions be fully extended to passive resisters and 
aa sttes. ‘Things stand thus in England, but in India matters are other- 
ise. Here our laws do not distinguish between the two classes of offenders. 
Only the other day in a sedition case in Bombay, for what would be a libel 
against Government in England, one.'Tathbe Shastri, a religious preacher, was. 
. sentenced by the Magistrate to undergo rigorous imprisonment with hard 
labour for twelve months! The principle of moral turpitude upheld by 
Mr. Churchill: is an ethical aspect and is universally applicable. Is it not 
fair that a similar principle of distinction be introduced in India, ?”’ 


21. “Needless to say, Lord Curzon behaved himself admirably as a 
- guest—to borrow an Indian phrase, he well repaid 
Comments on Lord Cur- the salt he ato. Those of us, however, who read 


zon's speech onthe Indian that speech through and feel themselves dis- 
Civil Service. 


i Jéee-Jamehed (87), appointed by the tone and substance of His Lordship’s. 
, ist Aug, Eng. cols. speech, may be excused for asking, what about the 
| larger quantity of salt His Lordship has eaten ?—we 
a | mean India’s. Of course, human nature is proverbially discontented.......... 
The members of the service, if they be at all reasonable men, would feel them- 
selves grateful for what they receive in India, rather than bitterly complain- 
ing of their lot and looking upon India as a land of exile.......... Indians. 
have the right to inquire if in spite of all the adverse conditions, including 
the rise in prices, the increase in costs of house-rents, the augmented charges 

for education—there is any vocation in life in his own home or any of his. 
colonies, which offers to the young Britisher so attractive and lucrative 
a field for employment? Does Lord Curzon himself think that there is a 
country which offers to the mediocre and the poor of the British Isles better 
chances of employment than India? We should be surprised if he does. 

And if he doesn’t, then why does he shed such crocodile tears over imaginary 
woes? But he had to pay for the hospitality of a sumptuous banquet by 
tickling his hosts, and what could come more handy than belittling poor India 
and conjuring up all sorts of visions of the woes and the. sufferings of those 
who elect to serve and labour for her ?” 


i 22. “Instead of recognising 4 defect on which His Majesty himself 
laid his unerring finger, some officers seem to ridicule: 
the very word‘ sympathy.’ Lord Curzon, whose love 
for the people was never doubted, characterised 
the talk about sympathy, conciliation and kindness. 
as ‘goody-goody, wishy-washy talk of quasi-senti- 
mental description ;° and when Sir W. Lee-Warner, after referring to the 
reputation which the Service had acquired in the past for uprightness and 
efficiency, remarked that ‘ what was now demanded of the Service was. 
sympathy,’ his words were greeted with laughter. Sympathy is apparently 
considered to be too elementary and commonplace a virtue to be preached to- 
the able and distinguished administrators who have made India what it is. 
The gentlemen who laugh at the word do not seem to realise what the people. 
expect of them.” 


28. Lord Curzon is one of those who think that ~ interest of Indians. 

mE ; would be well served by giving them a good govern- 
Pe Prakdsh (48), sent and keeping the higher posts a closed pre- 
: 8: serve for Europeans. But many liberal English - 
statesmen ate for giving Indians an increasing share in the administration. 
of their country. Lord Curzon at the Civil Service dinner merely echoed 
the sant of Anglo-Indians that District officials are better representatives 
ee of public opinion than political leaders, We do not think that there was 
ee 3 any reason for his ming for protection of the Civil Service against considera-. 


Indian Spectator (10), 
6th Aug. 
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hiens.of Parliamentary @xpediency or. local popularity, for. very often their 
Measures are taken. as settled facts on the score of prestige. Perhaps Lord 
Curzon referred to the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, but the facts that 
have come to light do nof at all justify his remarks. ©< Pee 


24. Commenting on the prohibition of the celebration ‘of the Boycott 


day in Bengal by~ the Lieutériant-Governor the | 


Comments onthe prohi- Gujardti traces the mischievous developments of the 
bition by the Lieutenant- Boycott movement and after regretting that the 
agg lly —— Pea cause of honest swadeshi should have been ruthlessly 
Boycott day. sacrificed on the altar of mischief and that undue 

Gujardti (33), 31st July. Jatitude should have heen given to frauds and deceits 
of every conceivable form it proceeds to observe :— 
Considering the present condition of the country and the stringency of the 
existing enactments we do not think the celebration of the Boycott day would 
have done any harm. It seems to us that with the lapse of time the move- 
ment would die a natural death. But just at present Government have 
invited upon themselves the blame for killing it, and for this we are indeed 
sorry. Boycott in any form has proved odious to the authorities and so there 
is nothing wrong in the belief that they are ever eager to suppress it at 
any cost. When this movement is regarded by those in power as the 
fountain source of all dissatisfaction and unrest in the land it is our pious 
duty quietly to submit to the order of the Lieutenant-Governor and to let 
Government be satisfied that their will has been done. When in ccurse of 
time honest swadesht takes the place of boycott and the popular enthusiasm 
therefor does not abate a jot despite the stoppage of this hateful movement, 
the auth>rities cannot but realise that the Boycott movement was only a 


means to an end. 


25. ‘Political demonstrations like the ‘ Boycott day’ would, we 
} believe, have been put an end to earlier if the Bengal 
Indian Spectator (10), Government had been less patient, and if some of 
6th Aug. the leaders had undertaken to see that students were 
kept out as far as possible. Experience seems to have shown that what is 
legitimate in these celebrations is gradually lost sight of, while the mischievous 
element in them receives fresh developments. According to a Calcutta con- 
temporary, she economic boycott is not strictly practised even by the leaders of 
the movement, and the practice of selling Kuropean articles in an altered or 
adulterated form as swadeshi is quite common. As an economic movement, 
it seems to have very little sincere support, though in its less rigorous form 
the swadesht sentiment persists and is responsible for many industrial and 
commercial concerns. This sentiment, however, works quietly and is not 
bolstered up by demonstrations. As H.H.the Lieutenant-Governor says, 
and as several of our contemporaries endorse, the boycott tends only ‘to 
inflame racial passions, and to keep alive those feelings of animosity and 
opposition towards established order, which have been sv prejudicial to the 
‘cause of good government in the past.’ The leaders of the movement are to 
‘be heartily congratulated on the good sense they have shown by abandoning 
‘the demonstration, and sparing the Government the necessity of any recourse 
to the legal powers hinted at in the Lieutenant-Governor’s notification.” 


96. ‘The communiqué “ the Press from the Lieutenant-Governor of 

,., Bengal warns the public against organisation of 
Rdst Goftdy (48), Sist movements to A ae the le day. ‘The 
July, Hing. cols. ee document is more in the nature of a dissuasive 
than a mendatory note. ‘The sympathy of all sane and sensible persons must 
‘he enlisted on the side of the manifesto with its evident solicitude for the 
undisturbed maintenance of peace and order. The tolerance extended to the 
‘eelebration in the years of its inception was an undoubted mistake.......... 
Fiery speeches, votive offerings and solemn pledges to discard foreign goods 
‘have been afew ofits salient features. ‘The demonstrations, whenever held, 
hhave led in one or another of the villages and towns to a breach cf the peace. 
Hf their effect. were restricted to more temporary local disturbances, they 
would not have caused much anxious thought fo those responsible for orderly 
con 592—6 mae area 
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27 “Tt is deplorable that Government should have felt the necessity of 
dean fa he: tte reviving their former resolution closing the lower 
eter of .Goverument to grades of service against those who have passed the 
confine the lower grades Matriculation Examination, just in the wake of the 
of public service to Scliool Senate’s decision to recast the curriculum for the 
‘Final men to theexclusion test and retain it for all practical purposes as the 
of the Matriculates. entrance to higher education. It does not seem that 
Bombay Samachar (69), Government have realised to the fullest extent what 
evil impression is likely to be created on the mind of 
the public as regards their relations with the Uni- 
‘versity. It is ancient history that under a mistaken idea various steps have 
‘been resorted to by the Education Department to check the growing number of 
‘candidates for the Matriculation. We know with what results the efforts of 
the authorities at popularising the School Final Examination have hitherto 
met. Despite the repeated attempts at reforms the School Final failed to 
attract as many candidates as the authorities wished to have and the Matri- 
culation continued to retain its popularity. We do not think the present 
resolution of Government would fare better. Owing to the very wide 
divergence of views entertained by the people and the authorities on. the 


subject of higher education it is hardly to be expected that the intentions of 


Government would be realised. No instance of any other country could be 
cited where such unnatural means of diverting the. people from the paths of 
higher education have been devised. Such means would have been justified 
had higher education spread among the masses to the utmost possible extent. 
But what is the situation in India? Not only are ordinary means not atthe 
disposal of the people to profit by the boon of education but there has been a 
‘crying want of well-equipped institutions for the imparting of education. 
Rather than spending their energies in thus diverting the people from 
the path of education the authorities should have profitably devised the best 
possible means of bringing it in all its branches to their very doors. We are 
convinced that in the present circumstances the School Final will never 
succeed in displacing the Matriculation in public estimation. Considering its 
popularity and the efforts of the Senate to reform it, it is scandalous on the 
part of the authorities to allow certain commercial and other examinations a 
superiority over it. Although such a step may not be fraught with danger to 
the lower grades of service, would it not go to confirm the prevailing belief 
that education is for the purpose of Government service only? Ata time 
when the people should be taught not to take so narrow a view of education it 
is really regrettable that a step leading to the confirmation of their belief should 
have been taken by Government. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—We do 
not quarrel with Government for their efforts to extricate their pet child 
from the miserable condition it has fallen into, but we would. certainly ask 
them if they intend to increase the efficiency of service by such means. If 
the Matriculation has brought upon itself the odium of Government, steps 
should, in the first instance, have been taken to reform it. But if it is desired 
to do away with the examination at any cost the means taken for it are surely 
‘awkward. So long as the University retains it and the commercial 
‘Classes recognise its importance no harm is likely to come to this very popular 
examination. In the struggle between the Government and the University 
it is the Matriculation candidate who is coming to suffer.| 


28. “The Bombay Government has reiterated its orders with added 
; emphasis on the preferential treatment to be 
Indian Spectator (10), accorded to candidates who have passed the School 
Final Examination in their competition with 
Matriculates for employment in the public service. If one examination be as 
‘good as the other, there i is no justification for retaining both: The preserenice 
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is ‘not fortuitous: or: arbitrary.!; ‘It. was;;désigned when: the later: test. was” 
brought into existence.. It is unfortunate, however, that. the, effective. 
disestablishment of Matriculation was not carried. out earlier, say, -some time: 


before the University was asked to consider the abolition of that examination. 
If Government had taken the present action earlier, the Senate’s decision 
might have been somewhat different.. What will now happen presumably 
is that both the Matriculation and the School Final Examinations will be 
accepted as qualifying tests for admission to the colleges. Gradually the 
schools may cease to send up candidates for the former, and it may 
disappear altogether. That it was within the power of Government to bring 
about’ this ‘catastrophe’ we: pointed out when the subject was under 
discussion in the University, but the senators perhaps hoped that the two 
examinations would continue to be treated on a footing of equality. Whether 
one examination or the other remains as the entrance test, the effect on 
high school education will be the same. One will be as much an ‘incubus’ 
as the other, as long as the result of the public examination is not supplement- 
ed by a consideration of the student’s work in his class. If Government had 
taken the same action a little earlier, it would not have been open ‘to the 
construction which it is liable to bear in the mind of the impatient and super- 
ficial critic by reason of the peculiar sequence of events.” 


29. The Resolution recently issued by Government disqualifying Matri- 
culates from entering the lower grades of ‘Publi¢ 
Indu Prakdsh (121), Service seems to be the outcome of the decision of 
Cth Aug. the University to retain the Matriculation Examina- 
| tion. The disqualification is most unwarranted in- 
asmuch as the courses of study at the Matriculation and the School Final 
Examinations do not materia!ly differ from each other. ‘The. Resolution will 
entail hardship upon those students who are forced by circumstances to 
discontinue their studies before graduation, for they will have to pass the 
School Final or any other recognised examination to get: into. Government 
Service. According to the Resolution candidates passing the Matriculation 
Examination after 1909 will not be taken into Government service. Those, 
therefore, that are now preparing for the said examination will be-disqualified. 
We would, therefore, ask Government to extend the period to two years more 
so that: students may know the intentions of Government and have time to 
change their course of studies. 


30. It is nearly a quarter of a century since the Public Service Com- 
mission definitely set apart several high posts for the 
Comments on the exclu- natives of India and yet, as recently admitted by 


sion of Indians from {Gir Harvey Adamson in the Imperial Legislative 
several high posts in the | | 


inistrati a te. So , } . 
ee naaniiiainenales Civil Service. The question naturally arises how 


Yas Ab these posts have been allowed to be still held by 
Rdst Goftdr (48), 31st Civilians and why no agitation has yet been started 
July. | by our public bodies. ‘That qualified Indians could 


not be had for these and several other posts has been 
an exploded theory and consequently it is high time for the authorities to 
acknowledge the claims of the Indians. In Bombay while the post of the 
Talukdari Settlement Officer and that of the Registrar of the High Court 
have only been assigned to Indians, in the other provinces one Under Secre- 
taryghip is also reserved to them. We cannot comprehend this anomaly, yet 
we would earnestly appeal to our sympathetic Governor to take up the matier 
and utilise his influence in securing for Indians the posts of Secretaries in the 
‘General and Legislative Departments in the Secretariat. Among other things 
Sir Harvey had also declared that the posts of the Chairman of the City 
Improvement Trust, of the Police Commissioner, of the Superintendent, 
Mauaged Estates, Kathiawar, of the Administrator, Palitana, although not 
definitely assigned to the Civil Service, have still been held by its members. 
‘It is indeed inexplicable that the post of Municipal Commissioner should not 
-have been included in this list. Can no qualified Indian be had for the 
discharge of the multifarious duties assigned to the Municipal Commissioqner? 


Council, they have been held by members of the | 
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“to tbe asta for the pene of the sollenraat sent along 


to the . with the Police party to England to bring Savarkar 
iceman 


= nab we uted to bri to India and who met with an unfortunate accident. 
sre en and We would, therefore, request Government to give 
who died in Englan 


Khandesh Vaibhap ™ pension to the family of the poor man who died. 
(180), Ist Aug. in the discharge of his duty. 


32. “It is a matter for sincere regret that notwithstanding the adverse 
eee ot 6Opinion expressed all over India by friends of the 
fhe proposal to erect an Government, the idea of a costly, wasteful and use- 
uestrian statue of the Jess marble equestrian statue to be placed at Delhi 
late King Edward as the should commend itself to the Government of India. 
All-India Memorial. as the fittest All-India Memorial of the late King 
Indu of Bombay (12), Edward VII. Very few among the men of light. 
og Indu Prakdsh ond leading in India were in sympathy with this 
arr Soe Aa, suggestion that first emanated from Simla. The 
Official world is wrong in believing that Indian sentiment at the present day 
stands in need of being stimulated with the homceopathic doses of ‘ oriental ” 
pomp and magnificence patented by his Ex-Magnificence, Lord Curzon of 
Keddlestone. In common with most of our Indian contemporaries we have 
again and again reiterated our view that statues and such like occidental 
forms of memorials hardly appeal to the imagination of our people, as they 
‘are invested with a religious atmosphere about them. The reverence which 
occidental people show to the effigies of living or departed great, who have 
‘achieved fame in the ordinary walks of life, finds no counterpart in the hearts 
of Hindu and Muhammadan people. To them it is a profanation to bow 
down or salute such things, if no religious sanctity attaches to them. Let 
any European observe the attitude of Indians, however ignorant and low, 
‘when they look at statues and let them say whether they evince the almost 
‘religious reverence which they themselves pay to such effigies. In imagining 
that statues and the like will evoke much reverence in Indians’ minds, the 
official world shows how sadly out of touch it is with the genuine sentiments. 
“of the ordinary Indian, be he Hindu or Muhammadan. Indian public 
“opinion in every province had emphasised that the claims of education, which 
‘is being starved for want of funds, should commend themselves to the Gov- 
ernment over and above everything else. ‘'he Honourable Rao Bahadur 
“Mudholkar’s timely suggestion of a polytechnic institute as the fittest. 
-memento to the late King’s memory had met with the approbation of all 
‘including many well-known Anglo-Indian publicists. The present was the 
fittest opportunity to materialise such a scheme, as its need is badly felt. 
in this country. If the Institute had been located at some central industrial 
city like Bombay, and named after the late King, ‘it would have linked his 
memory with a great and enduring institution of universal public usefulness. 
Failing this we might have had some great medical relief or education or 
-Trésearch institute. But, labouring under a false notion of imperial dignity 
‘and magnificence, the Indian Government have turned a deaf ear to educated 
India’s proposals. And five lakhs of valuable money are going to be wasted. 
‘in a scheme: of truly ‘ Curzonian’ type.......... When will the Indian 
bureaucracy realise that itis bread and not stones that people are asking for ? 
It is a gonsolation, however, that better counsels have prevailed with the local 
‘authorities in the various provinces and that some really enduring and 
useful monuments and not merely sham ones built in stone and marble are: 
going to be erected at different places.” [The Indu Prakdsh makes similar 
-remarks and suggests that as a statue has been decided upon, the work of 
Jexeeuting it miay at least be entrusted to Mr. Ganpatrao Mhatre, an 
‘Andian ‘sculptor | ‘who has already. executed an excellent statue of Queen. 
er ee oor insane)” Pgs Perey ty. es. pb 
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33. Having in @ previous issue written against the. Bombay Presidency 
King Edward Memorial, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
The Bombay Presidency qualifies its remarks as follows :—“ We had not the 
ag the late King remotest intention of making the task of the Secre- 
Satine hint (37), taries of the Memorial Fund more difficult than it was 
6th Aug., Eng. cols. ' likely to be. .But we certainly felt that it was a 
mistake to decide upon a form of memorial, which 
could not well appeal to the Princes and the people of the Presidency as a 
whole, and is bound to be looked upon, not only by the man in the street but a 
vast majority of intelligent people, as an institution primarily of local. impor- 
tance and utility. As to the fate of the proposed scheme, the hospital, &c., we 
certainly did not wish it to be a failure. We only feared it would fail, and 
whatever people might think of the first subscription list of Rs. 90,000 we 
certainly hold that the appeal for funds has not met with that cordial 
response which might have been expected from the Princes and the people of 
the Presidency. We are still far from wishing ill-luck to those who are 
striving so hard to make the proposed scheme a success. We certainly wish 
them success; but unfortunately we cannot be so sanguine as to anticipate 
for their devoted efforts the result they expect; and we certainly wish that it 
had been in our power to persuade the public that the scheme is likely to 
benefit the Presidency as a whole not less than it would benefit Bombay.” 


34. ‘“ Tovery few Anglo-Indian satraps has India been so literally a ‘land : 


of regrets’ asto our popular Governor,-Sir George 
Congratulations to His Clarke. In tragic succession did fall on him the two 
Excellency Sir George severest blows in the deaths of his wife and his only 
Clarke on his approaching qayehter. Suddenly left alone in the world he has 
marriage. | 7 ba 
Phenic (18), 30th July; stood to his guns like a true hero and sought solace 
Punch Bahddur (172), 10 the responsible sphere where Providence has kept 
Ist Aug. 3 him. Instead of retiring after the crushing bereave- 
ments he sacrificed his personal considerations for 
the call of duty and threw himself heart and soul into his absorbing work. 
By his genuine sympathy, easy access and remarkable large- heartedness he 
has gained popularity amongst all classes and communities such as no other 
Governor of Bombay has ever done. And now that it is announced that nis 
marriage with Mrs. Reynolds, the youngest daughter of the late Mr. George 
Morant and cousin of the late Lady Clarke, will take place at Poona in 
November, we are sure the hearts of all Indians will go out to him wishing 
him many years of conjugal happiness.” [The Punch Bahddur writes in a 
similar strain.| 


- 


39. “ The announcement that His Excellency Sir George Clarke will 
shortly be married to Mrs. Reynolds will be received 
with much pleasure by all classes of the community. 
She is said to be a highly accomplished lady. 
His Excellency the Governor has had to bear the 
extra task of performing the social duties in addition to ‘the already 
heavy burdens attaching to his high office. The absence of a lady 
at the Government House would have been felt much more but for the 
fact that His Excellency Sir George Clarke has spared no pains in the dis- 
charge of the social duties of the tlouse. Bombay has been unusually lucky 
in having ladies of the type of Lady Reay, Lady Northcote, the late Lady and 
Miss Clarke and several others, who have not only kept up the traditional 
hospitality of the Government House but have done much to improve the 
condition Of Indian women.......... The public will, therefore, rejoice at 
the news of His Excellency’s forthcoming wedding.” [The Moslem 
writes :—‘‘ The announcement of His Excellency’s inarrige will nowhere be 
hailed with. more sincere satisfaction than among the Muhammadans 


Kaiser-t-Hind (28), 31st 
July, Eng. cols. ; Moslem 
(62a), lst July, Eng. cols. 


of the Presidency. Since the death of Miss Clarke the doors of Gov- 


ernment House have been closed for pardah nashin ladies, and the marriage 
will have the effect of re-opening them for'pardah parties. We are not aware 
of the marriage.of any Viceroy or Governor in India during his tenure of 
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6, 18 alt the more to bé appreciated. because 
most all ‘N ative papers congratulate His 
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"86. ‘The deputation that waited a few days ago upon Lord Morley, on 
behalf of the International Cotton Federation, sug- 
Comments on the sug- gested to His Lordship the necessity of extending 
gestion of International ¢otton cultivation in India. The desire of the 
Cotton eee t© Lancashire Mill-owners to give an impetus to cotton 
errs come cultive- cultivation all, over the world can be well accounted 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48),6th for by the rapidly increasing number of cotton mills 
Aug. in England. India is already cultivating and 
exporting cotton to a considerable extent and it 
would be unwise to give further encouragement to its cultivation to the 
detriment of other food-stuffs. India is essentially an agricultural country 
and its increasing population demands extended cultivaticn of food-stuffs. 
The demand of the Federation is wholly selfish and it must have been sorely 
disappointed by the reply of Lord Morley. The English merchants often 
profess to have a great regard for the interests of India, but everybody knows 
that this profession of sympathy is sham and selfish. We hope that our 
Government will not act according to the suggestion of the I’ederation. 


of. The leaders of the Belgaum public are to be congratulated upon the 
sympathetic answers they received from Mr. B. A. 
Comments on the Col- Brendon, Collector of Belgaum, at the recent 
lector’s Darbar held at Darbar to their representation of public grievances. 
By wre Prakdsh (18), Ve do not think that there is any reason for Mr. 
20th July ; forage ah ew Brendon to fear that people would not come forward 
(121), 5th Aug. to help the officials in the thankless task of income- 
tax assessment. A mixed committee of official and 
non-official members,.in our opinion, will greatly tend to remove the mistakes 
usually committed by the Income-tax Department. Should the Collector not 
be in a position to introduce the system proposed at the Darbar he should place 
the suggestion before the Bombay Government for their favourable consider- 
ation. If the rewards now offered to the Patils and Kulkarnis for the prompt 
discharge of their duties are also offered for making correct and timely reports 
about crops, they might get rid of the false notion of incurring displeasure of 
District officials for making unfavourable reports. [The Indu Prakash 
writes :—There is much truth in the contention advanced at the Belgaum 
Darbar about the insult given to the people by the cancellation of their licenses 
for keeping arms without any cause whatsoever. ‘lhe suspicious attitude 
assumed by Government is most undesirable. We hope Government will be 
soon pleased to renew the cancelled Jicenses. The suggestion as regards 
appointing a mixed committee for determining Income-tax assessments is a 
happy one and should be favourably considered by Government. | 


88. “The attitude of the Parsi papers is entirely inexplicable tous. They 
seem to make.out that. Muhaminadans seek special 

Alleged hostile attitude privileges and favours. Asa matter of fact exactly 
of certain Parsi news- the opposite of this assertion happens to be true. It 


oon a afaay Moslem jig not the Muhammadans but the Parsis who are in 


Moslem (62a), 31st May possession of privileges and monopolies at the present 
Eng. cols. ’ time. They enjoy favours which are denied in some 
cases to both the Muhammadans aud the Hindus. 

We shall cite concrete instances. No Muhammadan, Rajput, Sikh or Maratha 
can be enlisted asa Volunteer in India. The Parsis, however, enjoy that 
privilege and this isall the more striking because the King’s Regiments in 
India do not boast of a single Parsi private in them. The principal liquor 
contracts in this presidency still continue to be in the hands of the Parsis. 
‘There are only two native Collectors in this presidency, both of whom are 
Parsis. Numerically the followers of Zoroaster are entitled to one-fourth of 
a member in the Local Legislative Council, yet there are four of ‘them * in that 
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assembly, only one of whom. is an elected member... The other three Parsi 
members are nominated by Government, though some of the minorities are 
not represented in the Council and no Muhammadan has been nominated at all. 
For half a century the Parsis had the monopoly of the baronetcies in India. 
Even at the present time they possess the lion’s shareof the high honours. 
vseseeeee The Muhammadans have never shown any jealousy of the extraordi- 
nary rise of the Parsis. They have asked for a fair share of their employ- 
ment under Government and sympathetic consideration at the hands of those 
who distribute patronage in this presidency. Surely this modest demand 
should not have provoked a bitter opposition. There are Parsis enjoying 
high official positions in Hyderabad, Bhopal and other Muhammadan States 
where they are treated with special consideration by Rulers thereof. The 
unfair attitude of these papers will not serve to advance their moral and 
material interest either here or anywhere else in India.”’ 
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39. ‘From the facts of the Hindupur shooting case it is obvious enough 
to the meanest intelligence that none but Private 
Comments on the ‘Tubby was the cause of the deaths of two victims. 
acquittal of Private Tubby His plea was that he had fired in the air to frighten 
in the Hindupur shooting the ‘natives,’ so that they may not molest him. 
sa a pce rk He does not tell what molestation he had received 
Indu of Bombay (12), e does not tell wnat molestation he had receive 
5th Aug. nor What fears he had. His firing shots in the air 
instead of blank cartridges is quite a mystery if his 
object was merely to frighten the poor helpless unarmed Natives. Very 
strange indeed is that sh 100ting in the air which kills men poneine in 
carriages, 2.e., at a range of 6 to $ feet from the ground. Possibly Tubby 
was not guilty of deliberate murder. but to be sure he was guilty of criminal 
negligence of the most reckless character imaginable. His morbid nervous- 
ness unfits him to be at large in society and his acquittal would only make | 
him more dangerous. And yet the utterly foolish Magistrate holds that even it 
arash and negligent act was not proved against him. His thinking is a 
curious sample of pedantic flap-doodle. He observes that Tubby did indeed 
fire and that too in front, but the people in the carriage who had been hurt 
were ‘infringing the regulations in sleeping in the carriages’. ‘ Had they 
not infringed the rules,’ says this Daniel come to judgment, ‘ they would not 
have been -hit!’ That is a strange application to criminal cases of the 
principle of contributory negligence, applicable only to civil cases of damages. 
Again, we may well ask, was contributory negligence proved ?......... We 
do not know on what erounds the Magistrate holds it an infringement of iN} 
regulations to sleep in third class compartments at midnight. Ifa person was i 
seen with a loaded rifle in hand, threatening all people with shooting and Ne 
actually discharging his rifle tow ards railway compartments directly opposite : 
to him and doing to death two passengers, was it an involuntary and absolutely 
innocent piece of conduct on his part ? Was there no rashness and negligence ni, 
ofa highly culpable character? As we have said, the view taken by the Wt 
Magistrate is absolutely untenable and his discharge of the accused is a grave 
miscarriage of justice. His views on the ‘ guilt’ of the victims -in sleeping 
where they did, display a bias and a serious want of the faculty of judgment, 
which deserves his prompt dismissal. It is by such palpable miscarriages of 
justice that the faith of the people in the impartiality of justice is undermined 
when Kuropeans figure as the accused before Kuropean Judges and Magistrates. 
It is such glaring lapses of justice between members of the ruling and the 
ruled communities that feed and develop unrest and sedition. Solitary 
instances could be excused, but the woeful, glaring tendency that is constantly Hi 
appearing on the surface is most mischievous and must be deplored and Ng 
condemned by all. Inother cases of murder at least culpable negligence is | 
admitted. Here a human monster coolly firing shots in a public place like a 
railway platform is held to be doing an innocent act! Two Indians are dead 
and not even a dog is to be imprisoned for a day! Comment is superfluous. 
We would have understood it, if‘Tubby had been pronounced a lunatic. But 
he goes scot-free and legal sanction is given to the notion that it is an 
innocerit pastime to shoot shots to frighten Indians as though they were crows 
and sparrows.” 
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‘is Bhortly to ‘be: ‘held! by Kenia 
ec] one High ‘Court Judges is sure to take 
able time. And the question naturally 
“arises, as to how the mass of work accumulating in 
the High Court is to be disposed of during the 
iracy absence for some months of three: Judges who will 
-e-Jamshed (37), form the ‘I'ribunal. Looking to the enormous 
number of witnesses and exhibits, the case is not likely 
to be finished before the next October vacation, and 
s feared that the hearing of a large number of cases will have to be 
postpone till the re-opening of the Court after the vacation. Such a state 
f affairs would be lamentable, and it is hoped Government will devise some 
means to avoid the difficulty. The. best course to meet it would be to. 
appoint two more Judges for a period of six months. There arem any 
brilliant lawyers and District Judges. who will not refuse the honour if 
offered. The only other feasible course would be to appoint two able District. 
Judges to sit with the Chief Justice to conduct the special Tribunal. 


of the 
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41, In its humorous columns, the Chdbuk writes :—Beware! the wicked 
- ‘Alleced ill effects of th demon Kumbhakarna has awakened from his sleep. 
eae ing . is the form of the Press Act, and not satisfied with 
Chdbuk (71a), 4th Aug. voraciously taking up maunds of iron and paper has 
begun to devour (1.e., to gibbet) and to suck up (2.e.,. 
to imprison) people. This wicked monster has such a nature that the more he 
devours, the more voracious he becomes. He has begun to eat up dhotis and 
sweetmeats bearing seditious words. This modern Kumbhakarna has begun 
to cast his magic spell in order to turn d/oti-wearing people into trouser- 
wearers and in future to turn them into worshippers of the Bible by declaring 
the Gita, the Koran and the Avesta as seditious. While thus:in India, many 
® poor creature is trembling before the wicked claws and the long tongue 
of this monster, over there in the Transvaal another demon—the Registration 
Act—is busy drinking the blood of Indians by involving them in his meshes. 
All bravery now-a- days consists only in trampling upon the fallen. 


*42. “Recently Mr. Keir Hardie asked the Under Secretary of State 
Methods of the Indian for India whether he could give a list of all the 
Police. cases since the Report of the Police Commission of 
Mahrdtta (15), 7th Aug. 1905, in which Criminal Courts in India had set 
aside convictions or refused to convict on the 
ground that evidence for the prosecution was procured by torture or 
corruption. But Mr. Montagu’s reply was most disappointing. He said that 
such cases are not necessarily reported to the Secretary of State, and he was 
not, therefore, able to give the list asked for. If, as Mr. Montagu stated a short. 
while ago, the Government were aware of the malpractices condemned by the 
Commission and if they were making strenuous efforts to mend matiers,, 
are they not bound to record cases of misconduct on the part of their Police 
which have been pointed out by the Judiciary ? Are they not equally bound 
to punish the abuses of authority when they have been brought to light? If 
a record of such a nature is not supplied, how are the public to know the 
number and nature of offences committed by the Police and in what manner 
they were punished by the Government? In asking the question Mr. Keir 
Hardie stands on very strong ground. By such unsatisfactory replies, 
Government are fast cutting the ground under their feet. It is no use merely 
ePointing out one’s finger to the provisions in the Penal Code and other laws. 
against abuses of power, but one must be convinced as to the manner and 
measure in which they have been enforced.” 


43. ‘“ Nothing could be more ludicrous than the fiasco of which the 
Ahmedabad Police were:the victims last week in: 

iene a padi connection with a gang of so-called bomb-makers.. 
Jodian Spectator (10), This comes of too much eagerness to belicve. 
Sind Journal. informers. We. know that at a time like this. 

aes Fale - the Police have to be all eyes and all ears. But 
they had better not work up a case ‘before they: 
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Kave madé sure of: the‘ correctness and the ‘bond fides of the information 
recetved. Much as we synipathise with the men who have to detact 
political crime, we should be sorry to see them exaggerate the extent or 
gravity of such crime. And the system of espionage which seems 
to be growing in favour with the official Glass in the country may, in 
itself, be partly responsible for increase’ in that particular class of crime. 
Suspicion often breeds the very evil it suspects the existence of. One of the 
wisest officers of Government once assured this writer that hardly 2 per cent. 
of the cases reported by informers, paid and unpaid, were believed at head- 
quarters. What a waste of valuable time and energy! It must be maddening 
to the most patient among responsible officers to wade through 100 cases in 
order to find that 1 or 2 may be worth proceeding with. And even these 
latter at times bring discredit on Government. ‘The less we encourage spying, 
the better for the prestige of Government and for the peace of mind of the 
people.” [The Sind Journal remarks :—"“ The Police have been once again 
hoaxed, and acting too readily upon the information of designing men, 
have lighted upon a mare’s nest. ‘The three men on whose information they 
arrested several men as implicated in the throwing of the bomb at Lord Minto 
on his last year’s visit to Ahmedabad are being prosecuted for their mis- 
conduct. Is it not strange there should be men who are ready to barter 
away innocent lives of their fellow-countrymen for a little of filthy lucre! 
The Police are hood-winked because they are incompetent and therefore only 
too willing to catch hold of anything that extricates them from the 
awkward situation of being unable to do anything in such serious cases. The 
lesson of these hoaxes should be well learnt by them.’’| 


44. The farce recently enacted by the Police in the Ahmedabad Bomb 
case exposes them in a pitiable and strange light. 
Pretend mento eas: Our heart cannot but shudder at the plight of “the 
Ath Aug. ’ victims of this play, who along with their friends 
and relatives had to suffer much. If by an evil 
stroke of destiny, some evidence—no matter whether true or false—had been 
forthcoming at that unhappy moment, what would have been the fate of these 
poor victims ? Has any one the heart to feelfor that ? ‘The occurrence shows 
that if matters are allowed to proceed in this fashion, we cannot consider the 
present system of administering justice satisfactory in any way. Law exists. 
not for the sake of enabling subordinate Police officers to harass the public, 
but for the sake of maintaining peace and upholding the social fabric. So 
long as the defects in the present system are not removed the disgrace of 
such incidents as the Ahmedabad Bomb case will continue to blacken 
the administration and innocent men will have to suffer on mere suspicion. 
The occurrences of such fiascoes in Bengal and the Punjib also have demon- 
strated the evil of giving excessive powers to the Police, and steps should, 
therefore, be taken to take away this dangerous weapon from the hands of the 
subordinate grades of the Police. [The Chdbuk writes:—Unless the Police 
bear this case properly in mind in future, there is no chance of the safety of the 
public’s person and property. Such fuss made on unreliable evidence can 
only result in the waste of public money and in the harassing of innocent 
persons by malicious and lying informers. | 3 


45. Many greedy persons might have thought of securing the prize of 
} Rs. 5,000 advertised to be’ awarded to those who 
Kesari (128), 2nd Aug. would detect the persons concerned in the Ahmed- 
| abad bomb outrage. It would have been but proper 
if the real offenders had been found cutand the prize awarded. It betrays 
the wickedness of those who attempted to secure the award by charging 
innocent persons with the offence. It is also an evidence of the fact that 
people have come to believe that nothing is so easy as to charge anybody 
with having committed an outrage. Otherwise, such a silly “but daring 
attempt as at Ahmedabad woald never have been ventured. It is satisfactory 
to note that those who tried to involve others have themselves been caught as - 
in the Satara case and they will be given exemplary punishment. It would 
riot be idle to hope that these eam pres abroad adh a teas dy to ough netariows 
attempts hereafter. — z i . Shek dead 
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co? Guta i OF 3 seriil edn ot - ee deplored -that.the.-destruction ‘of game is. 
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ee B.t0 ithe Daily Telegraph :—‘‘It is very. ‘much: 


_ @atried:on- by wandering native tribes throughout 
+. the’year, On Sunday last a native was visiting the 
: residents of Kirkee, having in his possession a large 
18); basket literally packed with partridges and quails;: 

. the former he was selling for four annas. each, and 

the quails were quoted at ono anna. Ina district, 
like Podne, where almost every British Officer is a keen sportsman, it seems. 
& great pity that some measure cannot be adopted to lessen this evil. I am 


of opinion that the only way to cope with the above evil is to sanction the 


prosecution of those who are found hawking game for sale during the Close 
Season.”’ 


: 47. “Our impression that normal peace and good-will must have been 
restored to the Hindus at Darbelo by this time 
“Alleged oppression of sadly turns out quite the reverse, when we read the 
the Hindus by Muham- alarming accounts we have received from that 
madans at Darbelo (Sind). quarter. Sayad Allahando Shah, who has taken 
Sind Patrika (59), 30th ; : Be 
July, Eng. cols.; Sind UPD himself the Changezi task of tyrannizing over 
Journal (24), 28th July. the Hindus andcreating racial animosity betwéen 
: Hindus and Muhammadans, seems to have been 
further emboldened at the official favours that have been shown to him in the 
shape of a title and the powers of an Honorary Magistrate. But the wonder 
of wonders is that Darbelo being under the British Crown should have been 
left entirely to the mercy of that autocrat who seems to have beaten all 
record in oppressing Hindus. We hope the authorities would soon realise 
the gravity of the situation and the good reputation all along enjoyed by the 
British Government for maintaining peace and good-will and preventing 
racial hatred will not in any way be allowed to be sullied.” [The, Sind 
Journal writes to the same effect and hopes that matters will be thoroughly 
sifted this time by the Sind authorities. 


48. “‘ At the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held towards 

the close of June last, the Honourable Members from 
Comments on the Gov- Sind asked a few cuestions, but we are sorry some of 
ernment replies to inter- the answers given by Government are far from satis- 


Lg deg aie Emp ra factory.......... From the answers we see that Gov- 
ne day “awe 5 phy hem ernment have not realised the importance of the 
Council. questions, else they would not have given such evasive 

Al-Hagq (56), 30th July, and unsatisfactory replies. The most important 
Eng. cols. question among those asked by the Honourable Mr. 


Harchandrai was that concerning the cultivators of 
Phuleli. Government contemplate digging a new canal and are therefore not 
prepared to do anything in the matter at present. As at least 20 years will 
elapse before the new canal is opened, what would be the fate of the cultivators 
during the interval? We fail to understand why the authorities should 
hesitate to incur any expenditure especially when it is to benefit the people. 
seseeeeee All the questions asked by the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri being impor- 
tant require immediate attention of Government; they affect Hindu and 
Muhammadan zamindars alike, on whose welfare depends the well- being of the 
entire nation. ‘’he improvement of the condition of such a useful and impor- 
tant section of the people is incumbent on Government. However, as stated 
above, the answers are not satisfactory.......... Government think it unwise 
to publish the settlement reports before it is settled as to which of the proposals 
are approved.......... But it is unfair to increase the assessment without 
giving a previous intimation to the people concerned and without informing 
them of the reagons necessitating such an increase. IfGovernment apprehend 
that this will create misunderstanding, they may publish at least such 
s as are likely to be approved by them so that the people may have an 
opportunity of submitting betimes their objections. The decision at which 
Government will then arrive will be clear........... It is not fair that the 


reasons should be kept secret, while only the changes in the assessiuent 


should be made public and objections invited. This can be of no advantage ; 


3h 


the poor zamindars will, —_ nothing to, base their objections upon... Their 
simple prayer that, the assessment. should not.be enhanced, without being 
supported. by appropriate arguments, will. have no effect.......... Another 
question of the Honourable “Mr. Bhurgri is concerning the circular of the 
Collector of Hyderabad (Sind) that no lands should. be granted to zamindars 
who already own 500 acres. The reason given by. Government for such a 
severe rule is rather flimsy. As some changes in the present methods of 
irrigation are contemplated which will necessarily bring about considerable 
improvement in the lands, Government think it needless to increase the 
present holdings which are already very large. But it will be long befvure 
these changes are made and the zamindars will in the meantime sustain a 
heavy loss; for their lands have become exhausted and less productive on 
account of deficiency of water and other causes, and cannot be tilled every 
year. If they are not granted more land to compensate them for occasional 
failure of crops and similar other losses, it will be hard for them to maintain 
their position and status, and many respectable families will go to rack and 
CHIR wiisciens In our opinion, it is more prudent to award lands to those who 
are already zamindars than to new men who cannot render any help to Gov- 
ernment and cannot be so useful as the old zamindars.”’ 


49. “The District and Subordinate Judges in Sind are, like their 
. brethren in the Presidency proper, required to turn 
Alleged paucity of Sub- out more work than can reasonably be expected of 
Judges and Bailifisin the men not gifted with exceptional intellectual gifts 
Sind Judicial Service. , ms - 
Sind Journal (24), 28th combined with uncommon physical endurance and 
July. moral determination. In such cases the Judges 
must either perform their work perfunctorily or put 
off cases from time to time, thus leading to heavy accumulations which are be- 
queathed as a legacy tothe unhappy successor. Joint Judges have sometimes 
been appointed to clear off arrears, and some of these have been placed on the 
permanent list; but the situation has not improved inuch, because by the 
time the proposal to make a fair addition to the cadre goes through the 
various stages of official references and cross references, years have rolled by 
and the work has increased and accumulated to a great extent and the 
increase in establishment, which was none too generous in its inception, is 
found to be utterly inadequate. We do not think the Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind can be unaware of the fact that our Judges are really over-worked 
and that in consequence long, unconscionably long, delays occur in the 
disposal of suitis........ .. it is hard for the Judges to come in for blame, 
as they sometimes do, on account of postponements. Why should not the 
case be properly represented to Government? The administration of civil 
justice pays Government well and it is not at all fair to over-burden those 
who are employed tv administer it. If Government do really desire, as they 
have often said that they do, that Judges should have leisure enough for 
literary as well as legal studies, then. they can hardly refuse a substantial 
addition to the Sind Judiciary. Another cause for abnormal delays in the 
disposal of civil suits in Sind is the paucity of bailiffs. It takes an intolerably 
long time for summonses to be served because there are so many of them issued 
from day to day and so few men to take them out........ .. If this state of 
things did not lead to awkward ccnsequences to the public, we should hardly 
refer to it, but when frequent postponements of cases are rendered necessary 
owing to the physical impossibility of serving processes within a reasonable 
period, it becomes our duty to call for men and it is the more of Government 
to supply the adequate number.” 


Education. 


*50. “ The question of funds is the dominant factor in the solution of the 
problem of Primary Education and the Bombay Gov- 

Comments on the Gov- ernment point out how sore is the need for expen- 
ernment of India’s Blue- diture upon the opening of new schools throughout 
— on Primary Educa- the Presidency and upon the improvement of the 
Gujardti (33), 7th Aug. , teaching staff. This part of the report is a sad official 
Eng: cols: : commentary upon the system of. education in this 


Presidency. It is pointed out how teachers are 
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yw pec id labourets are better off than the men who 
@ recteas génération-of India. It is admitted. 
Seemed int” ‘this’ Presidéhey, whose: ‘parents would: send 
> echoes if educational ‘facilities ‘were available, are debarred from 
en ing in the’ benefits’ of education owing to the abeence of schools. We 
1 we see how this is an argument against the introducticn of free primary edu- 


a 


cation. It is rather in favour of the proposed schenie. This part of the report 


is anything but convincing and Government seem to be influenced in their 
view more by financial difficulties and their sense of the inadequacy of the 
existing arrangements than by the merits of the proposal. If the Government 
of India were ‘not prepared to set aside sufficient funds for meeting the neces- 
sary expenditure on the introduction of Free Primary Education, it was pure- 
waste of public time and money to have consulted the Local Governments. 
The latter are afraid of the heavy financial obligations involved in the scheme 


and have grown suddenly alive to the fearfully backward condition of even 


the existing schools and the low status of the teaching staff. All public: 
criticism on this score used to be resented. But truth has at last prevailed 
and what the authorities have been slow to perceive has been admitted 
in an authoritative official report. Thatis one advantage of the discussion 
that has taken place.......... The underlying consciousness is the conscious-. 
ness of financial difficulty, and: we are afraid the entire scheme is certain 
to be wrecked on this financial rock. But the whole discussion has perforce 
resulted in the thorough exposure of the defects and inadequacy of the 
existing system which officials have never been willing to acknowledge and 
remedy in spite of public complaints and protests. Let us hope the reports of 
the Local Governments will lead atleast to a steady improvement of the present. 
system which has been authoritatively declared by all the local administrations 
to be deplorably defective and inadequate, and result in increased spread of 
primary education.” 


*51. Commenting on the Blue-book on Primary Education the Mahrdtta 
\Makrdita ; (15), th writes :—" From the views of the several Govern- 
Aug ments it will be clear that a majority of them are 
in favour of a wide spread of Primary Education, 
though their opinions differ on the question of the abolition of fees. It is 
impossible to understand the purpose the Government have in view in 
publishing at the present moment a large volume of over three hundred ,pages,. 
containing views of Local Governments, stale by two years. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India are evidently in favour of making the fullest possible provision 
of Primary schools, if not making Primary Education universal. Itis the 
acknowledged duty of every civilised Government to enlighten its subjects ; at 
least such has been the coneeption of the duties of the State in the most advanced 
countries of the world. Is it really possib!e that Britain will depart from 
this accepted principle of the responsibility of the State? In the case of 
India, it will have to be acknowledged that there are immense difficulties in 
the way; but once the policy is settled of making primary education compul- 
sory and iree in India, it will be possible to devise ways and means for its 
enforcement. A class ‘of opponents to this scheme of free and compulsory 
education holds that comparisons in this respect between the countries of 
Europe and India are hardly feasible, and the principles that are applied and 
practised in- Europe are hardly tenable in the case of India. If you demand 
the abolition of fees in primary schools, they will say that such an abolition 
of fees is in vogue in only those countries. in Europe where education is 
compulsory. Well, if you ask them to make education compulsory in India, 
their reply is that India and Europe are notin the same state of civilisation ; 
in Europe an illiterate man is hopelessly handicapped, while in India for the 
great majority of the population literacy is not a necessity forlivelihood. And 
it would be interesting to note that it is this class that is most opposed to the 
demand of ‘self-government for Indians. ‘T'hey would argue that as illiteracy 
prevails in India, in fact'asa very small per cent. of the population can hardly 
read and write, such a demand on the very face of it appears absurd, when. 
viewed in the'light of the state of things in self-governed countries in Europe. 
If you' ask for- more’ edutation; you will be told that you don’t want it, and if. 
you\demand: ‘more-rights, ~you will be. told that-you are unfitted for such a. 
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concession by want of education !.......... How these ways of arguing are to 
be reconciled to reason and to each other is a mystery which they themselves 
could solve. Perhaps their logic stands very fully the test of some other 
standard than that of reason !” | 

02. “As expected the Local Governments scem to have pronounced 

: against making primary instruction in the country 
eth Aue Spectator (10), free at one stroke. There are 80 many more urgent 

needs of the Educational Department long waiting 

to be supplied that we do not wonder at this attitude of the local authorities. 
This is a time for consolidation, and for improvement of what is good and useful 
in the department, not for innovation. More schools for the poorer and the 
more backward classes and better paid teachers claim our first attention. 
Any scheme of reform that excludes these stands self-condemned ; any scheme 
that gives precedence to other reforms in the field of primary instruction will 
hardly half answer its purpose. Then there is the provision of suitable 
instruction for girls. What is done at present in this direction is nominal. 
Government must somehow find funds for these more pressing reforms. But 
for all that we have said, there is no reason why free instruction may not be 
tried on a limited scale in the part of the country which lends itself most 
readily to its operation. If the educated class in India feel for the illiterate, 
they ought to send out their own agents into the mofussil, bearing the 
torchlight of knowledge. Let us give a lead to Government at least so far. 
No ruler feels for education of the right sort so keenly as does Sir George 
Clarke, and none has a kindlier sympathy with the educated class. But he 
would not be a true friend if he sought to respond favourably to impracticable 
suggestions or unwise advocacy. What may have answered elsewhere in the 
world may prove a failure in our own present conditions. India has more or 
less to advance on Indian lines and according to Indian lights.” 


03. Referring to the recently published Blue-book containing the views 
and opinions of various local administrations on the 
eo question of making primary education free and com- 
Be. ne Harmen E pulsory, the Bombay y Samachar feels aggrieved that 
(44), 8rd Aug.; Akhbdr-e- in the consideration of the questions referred to them 
Souddgar (27), 4th Aug. the Provincial Governments should have relegated 
the principal question to a secondary place and 
attached undue importance to the question of costs. The paper thinks that, in 
view of the fact that offers of special taxation for the purpose have been made 
from various quarters, these administrations would have better left the considera- 
tion of costs to the Imperial Government. Moreover, it. observes, the 
educational needs cf the country demand a proportional share of. the general 
revenues as is being done in all civilized countries, and this, it thinks, the 
authorities cannot conveniently avoid. If, the paper questions, they have thus 
to forego an increased share of the revenue, why can they not go further 
and make primary education free and compulsory ? In concluding its 
remarks it differs from the opinion expressed by the Bombay Government on 
the subject and wishes the needs of the country had been properly considered 
before arriving at a decision in the matter. [The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses 
itself dissatisfied at the views of the various Governments embodied in the 
Blue-book and exhorts the Honourable Members to start a vigorous campaign 
and have the people’s needs thoroughly impressed upon the official mind. As 
regards the opinion of the Bombay Government it remarks that it is in con- 
-formity with the illiberal educational policy that is in vogue in this presidency. 
The Akhbdr-e-Soudagar is surprised that the Bombay Government should 
have gone out of the propercourse and allowed themselves to be led away 
from the pressing requirements of the country by the fear of the present 
paucity of schools and the wretched circumstances of the majority of teachers. 
The reforming of these defects, it remarks, lies within the discretionary 
powers of the Local Government who could take the necessary steps to 
rectify them.| a 
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‘the abolition of fees in the 
on the ground that the need for 
seine the emoluments of the ‘teachers and the 
Maatet of such schools is more crying. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the popular leaders 
| See no py eager than the Government of our province to ameliorate the 
wretched ‘condition of our primary teachers. The Bombay Government is, 
‘however, afraid that the abolition of fees would entail a serious loss and would 
‘deprive them of the funds which are at present available for carrying out 
educational reforms. This difficulty, however, can be got over. by an agree- 
ment between the Provincial and the Iinperial Government to share the burden 
proportionately between them. [The Mumbai Vaibhav makes similar remarks. | 


55. “The Honourable Mr. Sharp was not satisfied with the result of the 
discussion on the Previous Examination afew months 
Comments on the de- ago and brought forward again a proposition in a 
cision of the Bombay modified form before the Senate of the Bombay 
University Senate in con- Jniversity. His former proposition was a whole- 
nection with the Previous h a + . to abeltey Che Peavion 
Minehiaahion, ogger one and meant to abolish the Previous 
Oriental Review (17), Examination altogether. ‘The proposition brought 
3rd Aug. forward by him recently related t> the doing away 
| with the examination for the Arts course only, but 
had no objection ‘to its being retained for the Medical and Engineering courses. 
‘We strongly object to the abolition of the Previous and have a still stronger 
objection against the modified scheme of the Honourable Mr, Sharp. “Tt 
retains all the bad features of the original scheme while it is again more 
unjust as it creates needless invidious distinctions between the Arts, the 
: Medical and Engineering students.......... Of course, it is the thin end of the 
wedge, and we may expect that further propositions will be forthcoming to 
abolish the Previous i foto and the Matriculation. It is indeed a queer 
idea with which many members of the Senate are possessed that the reform 
of the University cannot proceed till certain examinations are done away 
with. These are merely the superstructure or rather an outward concomitant. 
The real thing is the substance within, the spirit underlying the whole 
constitution and course of studies, and all this needs to be changed if the 
University is to be placed on a better footing.” 
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96. ‘“ Mr. Sharp would not have won that easy victory which he did, if 

Sir Pherozeshah had been present to answer his milk- 

Rdst Goftdr (48), 31st nd-water sort of defence of the abolition of the . 

July, Eng. cols. Previous Examination. The break-neck speed with 
which the Senate’s sanction has been secured to a 

atchwork of stray, incoherent and indiscriminate schemes is not compatible 

with thoughtful deliberation which is necessary whenever a departure from 

any established system, which has worked well, is contemplated. The Senate 

has identified itself with a number of schemes sadly deficient in co-ordination 

and bearing no affinity to each other. The Previons Examination has been 
abolished for the Arts Course—it will be retained as a University Examina- 
tion for the Engineering and Medical courses—and yet it has been dispensed 
with in the case of the Science and Agricultural: courses.......... But no 

q adequate reasons were adduced to justify such a distinction. If there were 
ea + any ulterior motives underlying such differentiation, they ought to have been 
divulged, so that individual members of the Senate would have been in a 
position to judge for themselves if the proposed changes would be in 
consonance with their views. If Mr. Sharp’s object was to lessen the burden 
upon the student, he ought to have withdrawn his proposition in favour of 
Mr. P. A. Wadia’s amendment which provided that the first examination 
taken by the University for the Arts degree be based on the work done 
during the second year only. The greatest objection against the abolition of 
the Previous Examination ‘as a University Examination lies-in the different 
standards of test that would be enforced when the colleges hold their own 
examinations.” 
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BS 
7, “ We understand that. the Director of Public Instruction in the 


Bombay Presidency has lately issued an order 
Adverse comments on prohibiting students {rom receiving private tuition 
the Director of Public ynless they have previously obtained for it a permis- 


Instruction’s order ‘prohi-_ .: es 
biting private a to ion in writing from the Head Master of the school 


pe. nll ag which they may be attending, who will have to 
Praja Bandhu (42), 31st ‘Satisfy himself-as far as possible that the student is 
July, Eng. cols. * in need of such a private tuition and further that the 


tutor proposed to be engaged is fitfor the work. The 
order decidedly encroaches upon the legitimate duties of parents and guardians, 
who are presumed not to have the true interests of their sons or wards at heart. 
The Head Master of a school cannot in the very nature of things know either 
the capacity or the aptitude of all the students. ‘Thus he will have to be 
guided in deciding this question by the opinion of the class master with whom 
the matter will practically rest. Similarly the Head Master cannot possibly 
know the antecedents of all private tutors, and in this matter also he will have 
to depend upon reports that may be from sources reliable or otherwise. The 
new order unquestionably puts a large amount of patronage in the hands of 
Head Masters which is as likely to lead to favouritism and abuse as not. We 
trust, therefore, that the Director of Public Instruction will reconsider the 
whole matter and realising the untenable character of the position taken up 
by him see his way to withdraw it.” 


08. Mr. R. P. Karandikar writes to the Mahrdtta from Satara :—“ I 
| have not yet been able to study the recent order of 
Comments on Govern- the Bombay Government in the’ matter of the 
ment Press Note re the students of the Samarth Vidyalaya, but I am assured 
admission of students of that students under 14 are to be admitted into the 
the Samarth Vidydlaya : “papi eee a 
to recognised schools. various recognised institutions under a certificate 
*Mahrdtta (15), ‘th from loyal gentlemen. In the first place I would 
Aug.; Kesari (128),2nd join in a-general expression of satisfaction that 
Aug. the subject has been engaging the attention of 
(government, and I am tempted to hope that the rule 
of 14 years may in course of time be slackened, since this limit is likely to 
exclude a large number of students whom it is unwise policy to let remain 
unprovided for. The limit of 141s only consistent with the provisions of the 
Penal Code if the attendance ofthe boys atthe Samarth School is placed on 
the footing of kidnapping, in which case the boys are excusable as not free agents. 
But such a view is incredible ; and there is every hope that Government will 
further be pleased to take a more just and sympathetic view cf the institution.” 
[The Kesart observes :—How many parents would avail themselves of the 
concession and send their boys to Government or aided schools, being helpless 
in the matter, is an independent question. If Government wanted to be 
kind to the boys of the Samarth Vidyalaya, it is dificult to realise why they 
have fixed the age limit of 14 years for boys seeking admission elsewhere, 
Government seem to have persuaded themselves into the belief that boys 
above 14 years of age from the Samarth Vidydlaya have become adepts in 
sedition and that they are dangerous. This idea deserves to be severely 
condemned. If we examine the statistics of boys sentenced fcr being con- 
cerned in various outrages and see to what school they belong, we will come 
to know how vainglorious and false is the attitude of Government that the boys 
of Government schools are loyal and that the boys of independent institutions 
are budmashes. On the contrary, we can maintain that many boys 
who would have been caught in the storm: were .saved because they were 
under strict discipline in the Samarth Vidyalaya and because their parents 
took good care of them. The conditions imposed in the Resolution are 
couched in strange terms. It is fruitless to hope that the injustice committed 
by Government in the matter of the Samarth Vidyalaya will be removed by 
the above-mentioned Resolution.| 


59. Government have done a great favour to the jeeente Ms the 
Samarth Vidyalaya under 14 years of age by allowing 

Sudhdrak (156), 1st Aug. them to join recognised schools. We hape after a 
certain number of years they will be regarded .as.free from seditious influences 
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oon 7 is wit ol be allowed to shadow their prospects. 

R snd retho je that ‘similar concessions will.be granted to 
jente. 3 ng A ‘such ad ‘approach Government’ and 
by ks 0S eee 


ge ) The, Fimaapieded Gazette reproduces nae verbatim the views of 
a cee ae the Al-Haq summa- 
a. oat y . Comments on the Garescament tele to interpellations re Yised in paragraph 51 

.. --Muhammadan D eputy Educational Inspectors, etc.,in Sind. of Weekly Report 
: Commercial Gast. (4), 26th July. No. 31 for the week 


ending 30th July. 
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Railways. 


61. The Ticket collectors at Ahmedabad Station are all young men 
fresh from schools or colleges, who do not appear to 
Complaint against the have learnt the lessons of morality. To appoint 


og rE gaa Staff such youngsters of twenty or twenty-five to check 
Political Bhomiyo (84) tickets of female passengers at the gate and in the 
5th Aug. ’ railway compartments is an insult to the female 


passengers. ‘The behaviour of these gentlemen as 
they swagger in front of the compartments of female passengers, twirl- 
ing the moustachios, as they utter insulting words to female passengers 
in the crowd entering the station, and the press which they make in check- 
ing their tickets in the compartments, are all extremely painful to witness. 
Their rude behaviour is extremely annoying to female passengers. We have 
received number of letters in this connection, and the allegations made 
therein are borne out by our personal observation. 


—. 


62. Itis greatly to be regretted that the pilgrims going to Pandharpur 

for the Ashddi Kkaddshi should have been forced to 

Complaint against the travel in goods waggons. Now that the G. I. P. 
G.I. P. Railway carrying Railway Company has substantially increased its 


passengers in goods wag- : : 
ons during the Ashddhi fares, it should pay greater attention to the conve 
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| t Pandh nience of the passengers. It is very unfair of 
 bdndeth “4 "Vaibhav the Company to take advantage of the mildness 
iy | (130), Ist Aug. of the pilgrims who in their ardent desire to visit 


Pandharpur even submit to be conveyed in loath- 
some waggons which are utterly unsuited for the use of human beings. We 
hope the Railway authorities will not allow this lamentable state of things to 
continue any more. 


Municipalities. 


63. “To the list of Municipalities which have been suspended for 
incompetency must now be added a Taluka Board 


Comments on the sus- jn Dharwar district. The Collector’s report was 


ong ally libations very damaging, and there could hardly be any alter- 


native for the Government but to suspend the Board 
oho Rpeciater 0%), and to appoint an official to set matters right. The 
carelessness in pecuniary dealings which was dis- 
covered in this Board would not be tolerated even in a private firm. More 
persons than one have been charged with a lack of the sense of responsibility, 
and the case seems to have demanded nothing short of a supersession of the 
Board. All these recent cases suggest an inquiry as to whether the responsi- 
bility is undertaken by persons who have enough of leisure for a careful 
,discharge of their duties which they undertake, or whether the amateurs 
put their shoulders to wheels which they cannot move, simply for the sake 
of the honour. Their desire to perform honorary duties for the public may 
be creditable, but if they are too busy to look into affairs themselves, and 
thus allow frauds and neglect of work by tke paid executive and by others, 
some general and permanent remedy may have to be found for the inefficiency 
ae ‘of local self-government, other than the” occasional supersession of the guilty 
Cc ‘Municipalities-or Taluka Boards.” iia 
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64. Itis tobe very net om deplored _—_ it is the elected members of reat 
palities and Local Boards that are found responsible for 
Py cogs commen. the grave scandals in local administration in the Pre- 
(37), 5th Aug. sidency that are now and then. being brought to light. 
Recently the Dharwar Taluka I.ocal Board has been 
suspended as two of its elected members have been guilty of dishonesty and 
misuse of public money. The amount of the money misused is no doubt small, 
but that cannot at all serve as an excuse. The Vice-President and the President 
who are chiefly responsible for the whole scandal ought, before sanctioning 
the bills submitted by the dishonest sub-overseer, to have made sure that they 
were honestly prepared and that no mistakes had crept into them. But either 
through dishonesty, or through sheer negligence and blind trust in the overseer, 
they passed the bills without examining them, and the result is that the 
people of Dharwar Taluka have been deprived of their right of local self-gov- 
ernment for a period of two years. In doing so Government have acted but 
justly. The fact that the whole Board had passed the false bills submitted 
by the sub-overseer clearly shows how negligent all its members were in 
managing public affairs and public money. For keeping up the purity of 
local administration, such drastic measures are necessary. We would even go 
the length of suggesting that a criminal prosecution should be started against 
those who are directly involved in the scandal and those who have knowingly 
allowed, without protest, such abuses to continue, so that others may take a 
lesson from it. ‘I'he members ought to know that they are individually respon- 
sible for the efficient and pure administration of the whole body. Government 
have, therefore, acted rightly in removing the present members of the Dharwar 
Local Board. But all the sameit would heave been better if the franchise of the 
electors had not been taken away. The object would have been perfectly served 
by removing the present Board and by ordering a new election. Some such 
action would sound more consistent with the principles of local self-government. 
We hope Government would give up the principle of punishing the electors 
for the fault of the elected. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed also approves cf Gov- 
ernment’s action and hopes that it will serve-as an object-lesson to the 
members of other Local Boards, and that it will make them more careful in 
the discharge of their duties. The paper then thanks Government for keeping 
such a watchful eye on the Municipal administration in the Presidency and 
hopes that they will continue to do so in future. | 


65. “In certain quarters the summary action taken by Government may, 
as usual, be cited as an example of official zuwlum or 
repression, but for ourselves we fail to see anything 
like repression in this instance. Ifa child old enough 
to know what is what, habitually does something it is told not to do, those in 
the position of its parents would, we conceive, be bound in duty towards 
themselves and the future well-being of the child, to chastise it with as 
little delay as possible. ‘T’he action of our Government in the present case 
is certainly prompted by similar motives. The case of Dharwar was, 
indeed, flagrant, and it would have been unwise for Government to take onlv 
half measures.” | 


Akhbdr-e-Soudagar 
(27), 6th Aug., Eng. cols. 


*66. “All well-wishers of the cause of local self-government will 
thoroughly endorse the recent Resolution of the 

Kaiser-i-Hind (38), 7th Bombay Government suspending the Dharwar Local 
Aug., ~—- ant Fass Board for two years, ‘The proper development of 
— sg ) "8 local self-government and the enlarging of the 
i ical powers of Municipalities and Local Boards can only 
be the natural outcome of an efficient discharge of their duty by the existing 
Municipalities and Local Boards. Hence the stricter supervision now exercised 
by the Bombay Government will be welcomed by the public. The Resolution 
of the Government on this subject reveals gross irregularities on the part of 
the non-ofticial members of the Dharwar Local Board and an entire miscon- 
ception of their responsibility to the public. Bills were signed and paid away 
by members who never took the trouble of inspecting the work supposed to 
have been done, although they were within a few minutes’ walk from their 
residences. In some cases, members, while signing the bills, did not take 
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nicipality and the Dhar vir Local 

op the sate near of local self-government 
| eC. Rdst..Goftdr writes:—“The supersession of 
tin mae quarters as an unjust infliction on 
i:for the sins of a few miscreants: When a munici- 
tically the whole population is disenfranchised for 
apart from its value as a deterrent such « course is rendered 

pee ciao in. the interest of the municipal administration of the town. 
henever gross malpractices sre exposed, they bespeak departmental 
laxity and deterioration in the whole) of the municipal machinery.......... 
Government's coming to the rescue of a diseased. and corrupt municipality 
is, under such circumstances, the only alternative to save it from further 
decay, and when its administration is restored to the public they getitin a 
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healthy and sound condition¢’’] 


67. We would like the Poona Municipality not to diverge from the 


The Poona Municipality 
should supply vernacular 
translations of important 
papers to its members 
who do not understand 
English. 

Dnydn Prakash’ (48), 


4th Aug. 


resolutior passed by it some time ago of supplying 
its members, who do not understand English, 
with translations of important papers in connection 
with Municipal work. ‘The proper observance of the 
resolution would, in our opinion, be of immense use 
in helping the members in the proper discharge of 
their duties. 


Native States. 


68. Though the Baroda State is einaanetively free from the molesta- 


gestion to the 
tise a State authorities 
to accept with caution the 
information given to them 
by the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. 
Pudhdri (1438), 3lst 
July. 


tions of the Criminal Investigation Department of 
the Government of India, yet we have amongst us 

a sufficiently large number of men of that Depart- 
tra ready to suppiy informatiagn to the State officials 
and get innocent people harassed. We would, there- 
fore, ask the State authorities to be very cautious in 
accepting the information supplied to them by the 
informers and not to act upon it unless they verify it 
by independent investigations. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Offiee of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th August 1910. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requesied to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 
and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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191 | Indu Prakish ...  ...| Bombay... ...' Daily —..._~—.«..| DA&modar Ganesh \ Pédhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
| hada Brahmin); 50. 


Monthly ... ...| Dattétreya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu; 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40, 
..| Weekly... ...| Késhinéth Bahiravy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 


Wb. hha: (aad) o, ’ | md pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 
124 | Jagad Vritt ae -+-| Bombay ... ict as 1 F. F, Gordon & Co. 500 
195 | Kalpataro... ... ...|Sholdpur ... ...). Do, «..._~_—-«..| Govind Nardyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth) 425 
OOE ei Gdns iz 2. ste! | Brahman); 51. 
196 | Kamgdr Samachar «| Bombay ... at nie -.| Natesh AppAii Dravid, M.A.; inks ind 
O08 eles} Rosi : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, 
127 | Karmanuk... eve oo} PoOn&® sae ) aes i ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan|] 4,000 
O85 Leh anal wis : ie & ? Brahman) ; 41. 

ae ee , 

‘: e 1328 Kesari eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do, eee eee Krishn Aji Prabhakar Kh r; B.A. ; 20,000 

as O08 3, WAT, ered i, 7 bs de furt \. Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. | | 


«--| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
(Yajurvedi Brahman); 29, .: 

d4day Balkrishna: » Updsani; Hindu 600 

(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. ey 
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Manratai—concluded, | | 
“181 | Madhukar ... on | Belgaum os. --| Weekly « < ,,.| Janérdan Nar4yan Kulkarni; Hindu) 9315 
| (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
182 | Maharashtra Vritt .|Satdra ..-| Monthly ... gee) — Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 300 
tha) ; 24 
133 | Masik Manoranjan | Bombay ... -+-| Weekly ‘ : ‘ana Mitra; Hindu (Gand| 5,500 
Saraswat) ; 37 
134 | Moda Vritt .-»| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 
-185 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily | Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu) 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 
136 | Mumukshu .| Poona Weekly eee .|Lakshuman .Rdmchandra Pangarkar ;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
138 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. .| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). | Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. , ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
| Jain); age 45, 
142 ) Prakash .| Satara Do. ..| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari .| Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
144 | RAshtrabodh .| Poona Monthly ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
145 | Rashtrodaya Do. Do. .|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
man) ; 30. 
146 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Do, .--| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
| Brahman) 30. 
| 
147 | Satyé Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... Weekly ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shetkari .| Ahmednagar Do. .-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; - 
ae Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
| shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
| (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ;;) 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
149 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu!- 4500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
150 | Shola4pur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
151 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .| Bombay Do. ..\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savliardm Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
152 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. ° .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak ..., Do. one Do. .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitpawan Brahman). site 
154 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. ° ee-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
155 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Nard4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... ‘ .| Poona as Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
157 | Sumant ..| Karad (Satara) Do. (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35.. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu: (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
158 | Vaishya Masik .| Bombay ... -| Monthly ... secewe = 
159 | Vichéri_... - -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
160 | Vijayee Mahratta... .| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ae .| Bhujangrao a Gdekwad; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
161 | Vinod ee oe « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .-| Dattatraya Rémchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar  ...| Bombay ... »--| Monthly... . 1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). 
i638 | Vrittasar... ove ee-| Wai (Satara) Weekly... .»-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 
164 | Vydpéri_... ove -»-| Poona ove o.| Do. eee ...| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
: man) ; 42. 
165 | Warkari ... ove -»+| Pandharpur oad Fortnightly .--| Vithal Keshav awe! Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
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7 Vantaa 400 
a AE Laren) 
Ya {eid eibnanifocr: ee | * titol 
ee - fed | : 
(Bind) "af Weekly 1.2 >...) Sh&ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-| — 500 
OR Ae ptpepeaeeag .madan (Abro) ;, 24. 
Pitetire Act “ve botet Cl , 
i dtia'(Sind) ...) Do. “rogiagee © ‘Hakim Disesempsing Tahilsing ; Hindu 700 
: stalins of, ¥y ar Btn sh") KORG? (Khatri) ; ‘OO. | 
iX (ve a “tril PTT hee 
“ul! Hydorabaa (eid)... ‘Bi-weekly ... .».| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 dy 500- 
z Kutéchi (Sind)... Weekly... .../ Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amt) ; 40. | 950 
if Shikérpur (Sind) .../ Do, wail ve a Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; || 550 
| | 
| | 
---| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... A Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200: 
: Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 
¥ Do. ee eset DOs awe oa Munshi Mahamad Husain ... eee a. das 
A) Dos... =| Daily = ...—s...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 300 
| | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
| | 
Gusara’tr AND Hixpr, | | 
| 
115 Jain oe inn ... Bombay ... «| Weekly... ... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 
0 ) a (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
% _ 176 Jain Mitra a el ae oe ey Sera sea ee al 1,000 
:. _Manra’rHt anp Ka’saREseE. : | 
a 177. Chandrika.) =... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... .. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 145 
og . ‘ | Brahman) ; 35. | 
‘ e See ° | 
rg 
a , Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been ccilected in the Report under different heads which are- 
al printed in italics. , 
ae 9 B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
} oS aboye list is printed in brackets after the name. 
é C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List, of the, Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accant is left, out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
| D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
proprietor sré not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
; guod Meret | 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Pericdicals. 


| | | 
No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Naime, caste and age of Fitor, : — : 
| 
ENGLISH. | | 
7A “Brening Dispatch... .».| Poona 2 ..-| Daily eee . Season oss 3 
124 | Karachi Argus ... --o| Karachi... oo) Weekly =. cul Seeded ove 
| ANGLO-URDU. | 
62a Moslem ... nn ...| Poona aie eh eee} senuee mare 
GUJARATI. ! J 
714 Chabuk ... ie Ss Navsari (Baroda) see] Weekly... ... Dajibhai Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anawla 400 | 
| Brahmin) ; 31. 
ManratTuI. | | i 
1144 Daivadnya Samachar ...| Bombay .... = Monthly ... = Vinayak Nandbhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 500 | | 
| | | | dnya): 45. . | 
No. 58, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & S.; 30; Portuguese. 
Nos. 20, 93, 97, 104, 108, 144 and 177 have ceased to exist, | 


No. 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 
No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


i. “A note or two anderlying some of the remarks in the ogening and 
a concluding speeches of the Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
Comments on the pro- in last Saturday’s meeting of the Imperial Council 


ceedings ofand replies to present a painful unfortunate attribute or featare 


interpellations at the last ¢ 
session of the Imperial implied in the term ‘ bureaucracy,’ viz., a tendency 


Legislative Council. to pitch the observations in a somewhat aggressively 
Indu of Bombay (12), Daughtier key than what is warranted by the 
llth Aug. occasion, and an equally unjustifiable tendency to 
indulge in a suppressed sneer at the expense of the 

Indianmembers. Therules of public debate, on such occasions, preclude such 
members from giving a prompt reply, and owing to a greater sense of proportion 
and really dignified decorum, they are also too generously forbearing and for- 
getful to return the compliments with interest in any subsequent meeting 
of the Council or at any other occasion or opportunity outside. The greater 
is the wonder and more woeful the mischief wrought, when such pro- 
pensities ars indulged in by any highly placed personage from amongst those 
very members of the * heaven-born service’ who are never tired of making 
such a solicitous show, on other occasions, of respecting the susceptibilities of 
the Indian people, and when the atmosphere all around us is surcharged and 
riiging with the dinning shibboleths of sympathy, consideration and courtesy. 
The sneering reference in the Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ second speech to ‘ the 
stream of oratory’, evidently of the Indian members, and his mock apology 
to them ‘for not following them into the innermost recesses of their argu- 
ment,’ are in our opinion grossly and grievously wanting in grace and far from 
beaming with a well-intentioned humour. We only wish the Honcurable 
member had not the misfortune of counting, among the august audience, any 
one of so crooked and perverse a mind as to wickedly interpret the abcve 
reference and apology of the Honourable Member, in the light of the well- 
known fable of the * Fox and the sour Grapes.’ Itis such gratuitously un- 
happy remarks of some of the official members that sometimes mar the serene 
and sober atmosphere of our Councils and leave permanently painful remem- 
brances thereof outside, ever after. One is instinctively reminded of one 
such melancholy remembrance in our part of the country when the members 
of the Councils were, with a misplaced and most ill-chosen hit of humour, 
compared to the animals of a Gircus.......... It is, however, exceedingly 
soothing and refreshing to perceive, in the genuinely courteous and amply 
well-deserved compliment paid by His Excellency the Viceroy to the Indian 
members, * the opponents of the Act’ as he termed them, for having ‘ expres- 
sed their views perfectly straightforwardly and very muck to the point,’ an 
indirect yet none the less pointed disapproval of the Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ 


remarks, on behalf of the official section of the Council; and we confidently 


hope it might not have failed to bring home to all the officials the lesson and 
the moral chastisement convey ed so skilfully by their vor and 
courteous august superior.’ 


*2Z. “The re-enactment of the Seditious Meetings Act for five months 
Suidtaik Quit Dalvie from the date of its expiry in November is evidently 
9) by ge : the result of a compromise between two opposite 
Opinions as to the present political situation. From 
the warmth and emphasis with which Lord Minto endorsed as thoroughly 
sound and true the statements of the non-official members who claimed that 
the position had greatly improved, it is plain on which side his own personal 
convictions lay. The Honourable Mr. Jenkins,‘on the other hand, warned 
the dissentients that he could, if he liked, produce proof of conspiracies and 
other underground movements, and argued that the situation was practically 
no better ghan what it was three years ago when the Act was passed. Itisa 
pity, we think, that Mr. Jenkins did not produce his proofs as the public 
would then have had an opportunity of judging how far they herve 
to the present actual conditions and how far they were the. backwash 


of a state of things which has virtually ceased to exist. The non-official 
members can have no interest in proofs of sedition and anarchism being 
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and the Honourable Mr. Jenkins, in assuming that they 
carried away by the virulence of his dialectic. If the 
. this measure, the public would not wish Government 
a ~~. Are the opinions of the non-official members.to count 


Ee actae in, forming a judgment as to the state of the country? Let it be 


remembered thatsome of these men have themselves been vilified and threat- 
ened. by the anarchist party and have borne the brunt of the battle as much as, 
if not more than, the officials themselves. Is the deliberate opinion and ear- 
nest pleadings of such representatives to be cast aside as ‘insane delusion ? ’ 


“The repeated and emphatic references which His Excellency the Viceroy, in 


winding up the debate, made to the good sense and soundness of the speeches 
‘of the dissenting members, suggested that Lord Minto was defending the 
non-official members from ‘the criticisms of prolixity, absurdity and irrelevance 
brought against them by his colleague, the Home Member. Advices from 
Simla state that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Jenkins’ speech, which has not 
been fully reported i in the daily press, evoked an indignant protest from the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale who told the honourable member that his attitude 


was not calculated to facilitate the transaction of business at future meetings 


of the Council. The scene is described as one for which there has been no 
parallel during the last several years. Mr. Jenkins explained that he had not 
intended to be offensive and had meant only to be humorous. The incident 
created a sensation in Simla, and the general opinion, official and non-official, 
seems to be that the Home Member's first appearance as an Indian legislator 
has not left behind it the happiest associations. The affair brings ‘out in 
rather a striking fashion the essential difference of the position which a 
member of the Government of India occupies in relation to non-official 
members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, as compared with a member of 
a Local Government in relation to the additional members of the Provincial 
Council.” 


*3. ‘“ The debate on the Seditious Meetings Act Extension Bill in the 

| Supreme Legislative. Council on Saturday last was 

Mahratia (15), 14th spirited; and the leading non-official members of 
Aug. Council acquitted themselves certainly with great 
credit to themseives. A majority vote was beyond 

their power to win; the very constitution of the Council makes that impos- 
sible. But that very fact enhances, in our opinion, the value of the service 
rendered by these representatives of the people in the Council. As observed 
by one of them, it is not a very pleasant task for the non-official members to 
go on opposing measure after measure introduced by Government into the 
Council. It is even more unpleasant to go on pointing out the defects of the 
administration in the country which is the root cause of the unrest. Itis an 
uphill task to imduce Government to give up any measure that is 
once undertaken by them. (‘here is nothing but despair to meet them 
and light their path ; so that for the present there is no better training ground 
for learning to work without hope than our present Legislative Councils....... 
The Legislative Councils are nothing more than mere registering bodies; 
they register the decrees of the Executive Councils which are absolutely 
bureaucratic bodies thinking and working in camera. No wonder that the 
net result of all this is, as observed by Babu Bhupendranath Basu, that popular 
discontent is generated; but it remains silent and deepens and adds greatly 
to the diffieulties of the Indian situation. If the Seditious Meetings Act were 
to be extended only for five months more, but not further, then perhaps the 
Bill might not have evoked much protest. Butas remarked by Mr. Gokhale, 
no one can Calculate the requirements even of repression with such nicety. 
And surely Lord Minto might have done better than confessing his. 
impotent ‘submission to the will of Local Governments in such pitiable. 
fashion at the end of his term of office. Surely we fail ta, see the 
logic of His Excellency’s reasoning. The new Viceroy’s responsibility 
fur the re-enacting of the Seditious Meetings Act would be the same. 
whether the Act was or was not on the statute book already........... If he 
found the condition was bad enough, surely there would be nothing to prevent. 
him from re-enacting the Act. But, on the other hand, .if Lord Hardinge. 


\ 
- 


13 


- thought that he could do without the Act, the contrast would be unjust to 
Lord Minto. As for the wishes of the Local Governments, surely Lord Minto 
could be expected to show more courage necessary for disregarding them if 
necessary at the end of his term of office than Lord Hardinge, the new-comer. 

As Lord Curzon put it in his speech on the Indian Civil Service the other 
day, a new Viceroy’s ignorance is ‘amazing and phenomenal to the eyes of 
the Civil Service ; he can hardly ignore the fact that the Service may be 
laughing at him for this; and he cannot, therefore, afford to set aside their 
deliberate advice and determined wishes. Such is not the case with a 
retiring Viceroy. Tor, at the end of his career he can assert his own inde- 
pendent judgment, if any, with confidence. But if things are to be governed 
acccrding to the rule which Lord Minto would seem to be ready to make 
himself responsible for, then India might look forward to find herself chained 

with utmost rigidity with the shackles of repressive legislation at the outgoing 
of each Viceroy.......... The permanent enactment of the Seditious Meetings 
Act in March next is almost a foregone conclusion. And it was for this 
reason that the non-official members took the present opportunity of offering a 
vigorous opposition to the measure atthe Simla Session. As pointed out by 
Mr. Gokhale, there was some significance in the fact that the usual practice of 
making official papers relating to leg gislative measures available to the members 
of Council for inspection, was not adhered to onthis occasion, though 
Mr. Gokhalo had requested that he might be shown the opinions of the Local 
Governments on this subject. ‘The existence of these papers was not 
disputed ; in fact, it was stated that the present temporary measure was under- 
taken only because the Local Governments had made representations to the 
Supreme Government on the subject. The Honourable Mr. Jenkins, the new 
Home Member, affected surprise at the prophecy that in March next the 
Seditious Meetings Act would be permanently placed on the statute book. 
He seemed to say that the non-official member who ventured that prophecy 
knew more than he himself did. And at the end of his halting and most 
unsatisfactory speech, he attempted even to twit them upon their prophecy. 

If they said anything about the permanent enactment of the Bill, well, the 
fault was not his own. If they would like to have the Seditious Meetings 
Act permanently, they would get it; but the decision so put would be that-of 
the non-official members themselves but not of Government. Ali this is very 
unrefined, if not quite vulgar, on the part of Honourable Mr. Jenkins. Is this 
not adding insult to injury ?” 


4. “Alaw like the Seditious Meetings Act could not be allowed to 
remain on the statute book for even six months without 

Indian Spectator (10), % debate in the Legislative Council, and the non- 
13th Aug. official members representing a particular school of 
political opinion were bound to argue the ‘other 

side of the question.’ They did so ably and fearlessly, and if along with 
dialectic skill, which seems to have somewhat bewildered the new Home 
Member, they could also claim to know what was going on beneath the 
surface, they would have made a considerable impression. This was, 
however, a claim which they were not in a position to put forward; and even 
if they had chosen to speak with confidence, their assertions would have been 
discounted, inasmuch as it was not the non-official members that had warned 
the Government in the past about anarchical conspiracies and the effect of 
seditious oratory, when a warning might have put the Government on its 
guard. The responsibility of finding out the forces arrayed against peace and 
order being thrown on the police and the executive officers, the information in 
the possession of the provincial Governmentcould not be challenged. The non- 
official members argued their case on the admission of the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy that the situation had considerably improved and the out- 
look was.hopeful and satisfactory. What did that mean? His Excellency 
the Vieeroy himself did not explain, nor was it expedient that. assurances 
of that kind should be explained in detail. The Honourable ar. Karle spoke 
plainly when he declared that sedition was not dead, and it was not even 


merely dormant; it was very much alive, and only waited for an opportunity 


to find the authorities off their guard. Sir Louis Dane also, — 
con 661—4 
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~~ , said® that ‘information had réached him about the- 
vi ath certain | ers, and that the Act was parti- 
din th ihe > Panjab, which is a powder magazine, because that 
e furs s almost the a iy si of the Indian army, and ‘ there is 
- ‘an enormot ts pensariis of soldiers in active service, on the retired list and on the 
hue ccesg scattered throughout the mass of the Punjab villages.’ If the Local 
Governments had not unanimously desired a continuance of the Act, there 
Se ‘would have been considerable force in the contention that such Governments 
ae as heeded the 9" a might provide themselves with it through the local 
‘Legislatures, and that the Imperial Council might not pass a measure-required 
only in certain parts of the country. The unanimous request of the Local 
Governments left only one course open to the central authority.” *° 
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*5. “The occasion of the motion for continuing the Seditious Meetings 
Parsi (41), 14th Au Act for another five months witnessed, unfortunately, 
Eng. cols : 5 recrudescence of the old Official and Opposition 
aie, FA method of debate in the Viceroy’s Council—with 
this in addition, that it- became a racial quarrel as well. Muhammadan mem- 
bers, anxious to show their contempt for Hindu politics, spoke in favour of 
continuing the Act in stronger terms than did the official members responsible 
for the motion, while the egregious Mr. Madge, nominated in response to 
Eurasian claims, demonstrated the fine mental balance of the ‘ domiciled 
i community ’ by clamouring for the perpetuation of the-Act. The official 
F attitude inthe matter can hardly be called consistent. Nothing which 
Mr. Gokhale or Sir Vithaldas Thackersey said at the meeting on the subject 
of the restored tranquillity of India was half so warm as has been said 
a dozen times by high officials themselves in defence of the Seditious 
/ Meetings and Press Acts. Yet when they asked: that the present good 
feeling should be allowed full scope to manifest itself, they were told 
that it was impossible—every Local Government was .against it and 
things were not so tranquil as they seemed........... We are not inclined to 
believe, however, that the ‘Honourable Mr. Gokhale was altogether right in 
his fear that the passing of the motion for continuing the Act for five months 
was tantamount to putting it permanently on the statute book. By that time, 
of course, the place of Lord Minto will be filled by Lord Hardinge, as that 
of Sir Harvey Adamson is already by Mr. Jenkins, and it is impossible. to 
know in advance how either of these gentlemen will regard the work of their 
predecessors. But should the new Viceroy and the new Home Member both 
prove somewhat reactionary, they could hardly, with the present constitution 
of the Council, resist the continued pressure for repeal without producing 

solid reasons for their desire to continue the operation of the Act.” 


Be | 6. A Mr. H.P. Mody, M. A., LL.B., writes to the Oriental Review :— 
Oriental Review (11) “ The Seditiou Meetings Act has again come before 
10th ye * the Imperial Council asking for a further lease of life, 

: and after a rather heated debate it has secured it. 
It did not require a very acute perception on our part to tell us what we had to 
expect. The Government, besides the official element, can always count upon 
the support of a certain class of members, whose virtues have only been lately 
discovered. Besides, we had the last Budget debates of the Council fresh in 
our minds, and the memory of the hundred and one amendments that were 
. thrown out: with great politeness, but also with great firmness, was not very 
encouraging. It is acknowledged on all hands that the state of the country 
has vastly improved and yet it is decided to retain an Act, which in its appli- 
cation has certainly not conduced to happy relations between the Government 
and the people. Nor can we say with any confidence whom this Act is 
intended to strike. If it was meant to operate against the Moderates, then 
nothing could be more foolish. The avowed object of the Government is to 
rally the. Moderates to its side, and to prevent them from holding political 
meetings at which they can express their legitimate grievances is to drive 
them into the opposite camp. If the Act is intended to strike terror into the 
:) oo he&rts of Extremists and Anarchists, then the very futility of the measure is 
fae its strongest condemnation. By this time, ii ought to be apparent to every- 
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‘body that’ the capacity for mischief of these .two ‘classes is‘ not confined to 
holding public meetings and giving utterance to seditious speeches. Were 
that the case, the situation in India could be contemplated with calmness and 
with hope. But as matters stand, we have to deal with a growing body of 
men who, heedless of obstacles, regardless of consequences, are inspired with a 
set purpose to overthrow British. rule in~India. Their organisation and 
methods are not to be discovered at public meetings. ‘The glare of daylight 
offers no attractions to them; they prefer to pursue their evil designs in the 
dark. The most serious objection against the Act, however, is that it has 
checked the ventilation of genuine grievances and thereby driven legitimate 
unrest underground. Much of the pent-up forces of unrest, which would 
have spent themselves harmlessly, have been driven back, and in some cases, 
led into dangerous channels. The situation in India demands not a zealous 
Legislature but a vigilant Executive.” 


7. “The Viceregal Council witnessed once more a debate of the character 
of stale-mate on Saturday last. The best of the argu- 
ment was on the side of the minority of the popular 

Indu of Bombay (12), ™=embers, and on the other side were the Government 
10th Aug. members taking advantage of their numerical 
majority-and sheltering themselves behind the 

‘ Official information’ which they would not divulge, 

plus the support of the reactionary section of the elected members, who vote 
blindly for every official measure. But let us pass over this aspect of the 
new Councils. We must, however, be thankful to the Honourable Messrs. 
Gokhale, Mudholkar, Bose, Sir Vithald&és and others for their brave 
stand. Evidently they have learnt a lesson from the evil results of 
their yieluing attitude on the occasion of the passing of the Press 
Act. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s fears that the present extension of the 
Seditious Meetings Act is only a prelude to its being permanently placed on 
the Statute Book next March, seem to be too well founded, notwithstanding 
Mr. Jenkins’ demurrer which is of a nature to make the public exclaim 
‘methinks the lady doth protest too much.’ To turn to the arguments 
against the measure, there are two fundamental errors. in the attitude of 
Government. ‘They take each repressive measure separately and fail to take 
account of their crushing cumulative burden on society and the nation. 
The Honourable Mr. 8. Sinha asserted that the effect of the Act in Behar, Oudh 
and Agra provinces has been to demoralise public life. The same sorry state 
of circumstances is to be witnessed everywhere. Except in the Presidency 
towns hardly any meetings, political, social or religious,.are held, because the 
impression prevails universally that any view except in conformity with the 
official view is dangerous to hold publicly and that patriotic activity of- any 
sort not initiated by Government officers must be taboo. Is it any wonder 
that such impressions largely prevail when people find that even a wholly 
non-political meeting like the one proposed to be held by members of the 
depressed classes of Faridpur or the religious assembly like that held at 
Rajahmundry the other day is liable to be dispersed by the Police? 
There is another fundamental error under which Government seem to 
labour. They attribute all improvement in the situation merely to 
repressive measures, failing to take note of ‘other equally, if not 
more, potent factors. The improvement in the situation is due mainly 
to three causes: (1) the hopes raised by the Reform scheme, (2) a revulsion 
of general feeling against real sedition since its occasional but fatal results 
of anarchy and outrage, and lastly (3) the terror of prosecutions under the 


ordinary law and the Special Tribunal procedures.......... Such being the , 


true causes of improvement in the situation ‘of the day, what reason 
was there for giving a new lease of life to the repressive legislation and 
leading the world to believe that the situation is. worse than it actually 
happens to be? When the ordinary law along with the freshly forged 
engine of the Press Act is sufficient to cope with: all crime, why should 
the Seditious Meetings Act be necessary? ‘The Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
states that without it the sedition-mongers would resort to inflammatory 
oratory. He forgets that they can be prosecuted, deported, called upon. to give 
security and that under the ordinary law meetings: may at any moment be dis- 
solved, e.g., the first Barisal Conference and the Nagpur Congress. Add to these 
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ac 5 that: Government ‘have’ effectively suppressed or muzzled the press 
igers; “Our ‘complaint against the Seditious Meetings 
3 being wholly unn ‘it has the effect of pressing down along 
with the guilty few the legitimate birth-rights of the people at large and of 
back the clock of peace and progress. The demoralisation that one 
witnesses to-day in every part of the country is: sufficient evidence that the 
cumulative ‘burden of the repressive legislations has been most disastrous 
to the free evolution of some of our progressive movements. And a high 
pressure Government can never be a good Government at all. To the plea 
of the popular members that the present is not the time for tightening the 
shackles but for conciliation and the jshowing of sympathy, the Honourable 
Mr, Jenkins—whose courtesy and tact, by the way, do not seem to have been 
enhanced by his promotion—asks, whom are they to conciliate ? ‘he answer 
is that no one asks Government to conciliate the seditionist.......... 
They have their own secret ways and methods and the Seditious Meetings 
Act touches them not.” 


*8,. “A serious danger that attends upon all such measures as the 
Seditious Meetings Act is the enormous power that 
Gujardtt (33), 14th has to be put in the hands of the Executive. When 
Aug., Eng. cols. a law of this kind is made applicable to whole pro- 
vinces, there is a feeling of uncertainty and irrita- 
tion which takes possession of the minds of innocent and law-abiding people. 
pig An act of indiscretion or folly committed ty a wrong-headed person brings 
| a whole district into trouble and subjects all sorts of men to unnecessary 
| harassment. Even innocent and beneficial movements are retarded, if not 
stopped, and active public life becomes almcst impossible. Mr. Gokhale 
very pertinently observed that ‘ with the kind of Police we have in this coun- 
try, the fear of wanton or malicious harassment is not wholly imaginary,’ 
and stated that Government should not put additional powers into the 
hands of the Police until a substantial improvement has taken place in 
{ | their character-and traditions. In justification of this view, he cited 
: the instance of the manner in which the Press Act of February last has 
been administered in many parts of the country. This naturally led him 
to refer to Mr. Mackarness’s pamphlet which has excited so much comment 
in the press here and in England. Even Mr. Montagu defended the action of 
the Government of India from his place in Parliament on the ground of its 
one-sided and sweeping statements. (Government do not perhaps realise the 
irritation and the trouble that is caused to the public by the way in which 
repressive measures intended to apply only to the guilty and the violent are 
administered by those who have to execute them.......... The Honourable 
Mr. Earle put in what may be called the official defence of the policy 
underlying the Act. His position in brief was that sedition in India is 
! not dead; it is not even merely dormant. It is very much alive and 
| only waits an opportunity when it finds that the authorities are off their 
| guard.......... Hven supposing this to be true, which supposition is not, how- 
| ever, warranted by the improved situation of the country, is it not unjust to 
saddle all provinces with such an exceptional measure? It has been re- 
& 
. 


peatedly pointed out that the ordinary law, as it stands, is sufficiently potent to 
meet all occasions when summary executive action has to be taken to prevent 
meetings. or assemblies which are calculated to break the public peace. If 
there are any defects in the law, remove them by all means. But to make an 
exceptional remedy the common diet is highly undesirable and impolitic. All 
provinces and all people are made to suffer for the faults of a few places and 
ts individuals. This is calculated to retard all legitimate progress and curtail 
| well regulated liberty. Now that a fresh lease of six months’ life has been 

: given to the Act, let us hope, it will be allowed to die a natural death at the 
end of the official year.” 


9. “The replies to the innseniail interpellations made in the Viceroy’s 

Council by the Honourable Messrs. Gokhale and 
:) Indu of Bombay (12), Bhupendrantth Bose re the working of the Press 
( a, S 9th Aug. and Seditious Meetings Acts are, barring the assur- 
1 ‘ ance in regard to old presses making formal changes, 


‘we regret to observe, mostly unsatisfactory and leave the public in the same 
perplexities and doubts as before om the merits of the points at issue. 
During the current year the manner as well-as the method of application of both 
the Acts have occasioned no small amount of doubt and misgivings in the 
minds of the people and in some cases Government had to rectify their mistakes. 
It cannct be said that the law on both these grave matters, especially regard- 
ing the Press, is plain as day-light. That itis in full consonance with equity 
no one can argue. The attempts of Messrs. Gokhale and Basu, though highly 
creditable to them, have not much helped us and so it seems that we are to 
continue to grope in the dark in the same manner as before, trusting to 
Providence, official as well as divine, not to let us be caught stumbling. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s question regarding the proscription of 
Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet was certainly a hard nut to crack.......... We 
do not think that Government's explanation of their conduct is in anv way 
satisfactory. ‘To be candid, even if the worst interpretation put upon the 
pamphlet be held to be true, still we fail to see how its suppression as a_ sedi- 
tious booklet can be justified. It cannot be seditiondo urge Government to 
make a reform, or to say that one department of theirs is a dark spot. But 
the question is, did Mr. Mackarness make any sweeping allegations ? 
Instead of answering the question in the straight way that Mr. Gokhale and 
the public had anticipated, Government have entrenched themselves behind 
a quibble.......... We are sure Mr. Mackarness would be the last person 
to subscribe to the view that the whole Police is corrupt as the Government 
attribute to him. So far as we know, his charge is only against the lower 
ranks of the Police and he attempts to prove it by quoting pronounce- 
ments from the highest official quarters......... Mr. Mackarness does not 
hold that the scandals are ccnnived at by the Government as such and its 
officers. He only suggested that sufficient attempts have not been made 
to reform the abuse, which admittedly exists, but which unsuppressed, 
is, in his opinion, a danger to the Government itself. If the whole 
book has ‘a tendency to bring Government into hatred and contempt,’ 
Mr. Mackarness will probably contend that the findings of the Police 
Commission and other Judicial pronouncements are really more responsible 
for that tendency than any comment of his own. Perhaps Government rea- 
lise that this is so and do not like that the dirty linen of their officers should 
be washed in public either by friend or foe. Anyhow Mr. Mackarness’ 
pamphlet will have served its purpose if Government come to realise that 
whatever corruption there is among the Police force has a greater ‘ tendency 
to bring Government into hatred and contempt’ than the criticism of even 
its bitterest foes. The reply to the Honourable Mr. Basu’s questions on the 
policy guiding the application of the Press Act is also very unsatisfactory. 
It is obvious that a statement of grounds in definite terms is necessary in-the 
case of forfeiture of security deposifed. Is not a similar detailed and definite 
statement necessary when a publisher or printer is called upon to deposit 
security for objectionable publication ? We are sure no stab in the dark is 
meant to be sanctioned by law. Unless the nature of the offence is pointed 
out how are the victims of the law to know it? Government assure us that the 
object of the Act is not punitive but preventive. At present the notifications 
simply state that such a book has a ‘tendency’ and so on. How are the 
public. and the author to find out where the ‘tendency ’ is to be located ? 
Not even the passages are pointed out. An otherwise good book might be 
‘objectionable’ just because of one passage or page or chapter in it. If 
Government do not specify where the objectionable passage occurs, it will be 
impossible to realise the nature of the offencé commitited.......... Even for 
a slip of the pen in some‘obscure corner a whole work may be damned. 
How then can the present law be called merely preventive and not punitive ? 
Is ignorance conducive to reform? The Honourable Mr. Basu asked 
Government if they would point out the objectionable passages to the 
publisher of a book if requested, and whether a fresh edition of the book after 
the objectionable matter has been removed will also be liable to proscription. 
The reply of Government is that the law would not apply to such revised 
editions. But this presupposes that the mistakes will be pointed out. 
But will the Local authorities do so? They are not bound to do so under 
the law and since the official reply states that they are not prepared to request 
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Yovertinents to go beyond the reqairemerts of the law, it means 

@ methoiof condémiing without letting know the nature of the 

WO Gontinne. We até told that this secretiveness was purposely 
}éWwetioned, Is this just, is this fair? If sedition is to be con+ 

‘TebGs know what is sedition and where it has occurred. To h 

‘by merely giving it a bad‘name cannot be fair.......... The metho 
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r g sedition adopted by Government involves a severe blow to 
cause Of literature and liberty of the press.” 
10. “When several anomalies in the working of the Press Act came 
| to light after it was being enforced in right 
*Mahrdtta (15), 14th earnest in several provinces, our readers will remem- 
Ang.; Kesari (128), 9th ber that in May last the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
Aug. in his letter written in reply to the Honourable 
Mr. Lallubhéi Samaldas’ inquiries, stated that ‘ it was 
the clear intention of the Government of India and-the Legislature that the 
new Act should not apply to old printing presses and old newspapers until they 
offended by publishing Sbjectionable matters’, of course such ascame under 
the provisions of the Act. He also said that any action contrary to this inten- 
tion was nothing short of a ‘ violation of the assurances given by* responsible 
members of the Government of-India.’ <A few days after this letter appeared 
in the Press, a Resolution was issued by the Bombay Government stating that 
security was not to be demanded from old concerns that were ‘ well- 
conducted ;’ still there was left a loop-hole for Magistrates whereby they 
could demand securities, even if the press or paper concerned had not 
offended by publishing objectionable matter. Of course, Mr. Gokhale’s 
expectations were not adequately satisfied by that Resolution. In the reply | 
given by the Government of India to the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu’s question on the point at the last meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council we find the same view as that in the old Resolution. We 
quote the words of the reply: ‘The Government of India are not, there- 
fore, prepared to rule that in such cases security should only be demanded 
when the offence of publishing a matter of the nature described in section 4 (1) 
has actually been committed.’ The old Resolution implied what is stated in 
the concluding portion of this reply ; but it had not been put so distinctly 
as now. This signifies two things-: either the Government of India are not 
prepared to accept the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s reading of the intention of 
the legislature, or they go back from the promises and assurances given 
by their responsible members. As to which of these implications has much 
truth in it, will bea matter of differing opinions. Mr. Gokhale’s view has 
already been put forward in his Jetter published iu the press in May last, 
and itis supported by copious extracts from speeches and the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons. And if words are to have their meaning, the general 
opinion will assuredly be, we think, on the side of Mr. Gokhale. Of course, 
Government have at their hands the machinery to enforce their view of 
things, right or wrong. But people will have their own judgments of things. 
Mr. Gokhale promised to move a resolution proposing to amend the Press Act 
to suit his reading of the intention of the Legislature. We hope he has not 
modified his view in the meanwhile.” [The Kesarz writes in a similar strain.| 


11. “ Interpellations at the last sitting of the Imperial Council for the 
most part related to political issues. Thus the 
‘eine pare OY. majority of them referred to the Press Act and the 
2 Seditious Meetings Bill. Non-Official “ members 

like the Honourable Messrs. Basu, Gokhale and Malaviya did well in drawing 
the attention of the Government to several hardships consequent upon 
these Acts. Specially was the case of the suppression of proposed Conferences 
of Faridpur, Barisal and Maymensingh deserving of notice, for Conferences 
which distinctly promised to be conducted on constitutional lines were pro- 
hibited from being held. If this is the interpretation that is to be put upon 
the Seditious Meetings Act it is feared that the National Congress may some 
day be made, by some bureaucratic official, to share the fate of Faridpur and 
Barisal Conferences. The answer of Mr. Earle cannot be considered to be re- 
assuring. In reply to a question with reference to the Press Act Mr. Earle 
observed that ‘that object of the Act being not punitive but preventive 
the Government of India had already advised Local Governments to convey 
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warnings to the offending newspapers or presses rather than to. issué at oned 
an order demanding security when it was believed that such warnings would 
be effective.’ This is interesting.and welcome news. But is such a warnin 
given in many cases? It may be hoped that the rule of giving warnings wi 
be made a general one.......... Mr. Gokhale was also responsible for a ques- 
tion relating to the proscription of Mr. Mackarness’s pamphlet. Here, too, 
Mr. Earle resorted to vague platitudes about ‘ bringing the Government into 
hatred.’ The fact that staunchly loyal men like Mr. Gokhale consider the 
proscription of the pamphlet of Mr. Mackarness to be a wrong step ought to 
have made the Government to reconsider the question. Mr. Gokhale is sup- 
ported in his contention even by Anglo-Indians of the high standing of 
‘Max of the Caprtal’.” | 


*12. “Too much stress was laid by Mr. Gokhale and his non-official 
confréres, in their discourses against the Seditious 
Rast Goftdr (48), 14th Meetings Act, on the alleged return of the country 
Aug., Eng. cols. — to its normal condition. Though we do not pretend 
to look into the lull which prevails the proverbial 
calm preceding a storm, the trend of events in Bengal, Bombay and other 
Presidencies do not warrant the belief that the normal state has been reached. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that there is an appreciable relaxation 
of the tension of five years ago, but the same has not thoroughly subsided. 
The elements of danger, though latent, have yet to be subdued, and there 
would be a fresh recrudescence of a widespread disturbance if legislative 
checks were withdrawn. For the improvement in the political condition 
of the country we are indebted, first and foremost, to the series of 
repressive enactments that have been passed during the regime of Lord 
Minto. ‘Though the Reform scheme has given its share to restore the 
country to peaceful contentment, we cannot ignore the fact that long before 
the: scheme was published the country was regaining a state of general 
tranquillity.......... Mr. Gokhale craved for too much of a good thing, 
when he urged that the policy of decentralisation should be applied in 
the case of the Seditious Meetings Aci.......... Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion 
does not accord with the conviction of those who insist that all big 
questions of policy should be determined by the highest authorities. 
Moreover, we do not think it a prudent course to accept Mr. Gokhale’s 
proposal to invest each Presidency with independent powers of legislation 
in respect of the Seditious Meetings Act. Though we have every confi- 
dence that Government’s wishes would not be over-ruled in such an important 
matter in our Provincial Legislative Councils, still we believe that require- 
ments of wisdom would be better consulted by the placing of the power of 
legislation with a body in which Government can be quite sure of an qver- 
whelming majority.......... Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion is to be condemned on 
the further ground of its potentiality to revive hot discussion intermittently 
on a subject of such highly contentious character.” 


18. Itis encouraging to note that His Excellency Lord Minto admitted 
that “ The unofficial members who opposed the Bill 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), have done so perfectly legitimately and have expres- 
9th Aug.; Sdnj Vartaman sed their views perfectly straightforwardly. @hey 
(44), 9th Aug. "i J ppt have spoken their views fearlessly and I think 
pieced hl iy’ generally with so much common sense.’ ‘These 
9th Aug.; 4 ES ME NI : words coupled with His LExcellency’s remarks 
(65), lith Aug. about the improvement in the political atmosphere 
| of the country lead us to hope that at the expiry of 

the five months’ extension, the Act will be allowed to die a natural death. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn deplores that Lord Minto should have lost the 
golden opportunity of attracting further the loyalty of the people by repealing 
the Act. The paper is afraid that though the Act is extended for five months 
only under the pretence of giving Lord Hardinge an opportunity of finally 
deciding the matter, it is a mere device to soothe the public and that the Act 
will be made permanent at the expiry of the five months. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed endorses the various arguments advanced by the non-official members 
for repealing the Act. It opines that Lord Minto, intimately acquainted as 
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of the country, was the fittest man to have 
oper verge sng hreocagme. 4 it’ to-his successor, who would be 
e ed in his duty. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar deprecates the 
-egee toa the Honourable Mr. Gokhale expressed his views and 
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ore eto bear in mind that Government have to watch over the 
rmeDons' of people and to preserve peace in the whole country. 


‘Ab city of time the paper endorses Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion that the Act 


should not be made applicable to the whole of India, but to those parts only 
where the Local Governmenis consider it necessary. The Akhbdar-e-Isldm, 
on the other hand, considers Government’s action far-sighted and is glad that 
Mr. Gokhale’s opposition was not successful.| 


14. The Seditious Meetings Act has been at last extended for five 
months more. It is very hard to understand why all 

. Dnydn Prakdsh (43), the Provincial Governments should have been in favour 
Sth Aug. of such an extension when Mr. Montagu openly 
declared in Parliament that the position in India had 

considerably improved since the introduction of the New Reforms. It is to be 
regretted that the Imperial Government could not see its way to place on 
the table the reports on the matter of the different Provincial Governments. 
The answer given by the official members to the suggestion of the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale that the Seditious Meetings Act, which was passed to cope 
with an extraordinary emergency, should be allowed to expire as the circum- 
stances have now changed, was not at all satisfactory. It was stated in 
defence of the Act that the powers accorded by the Criminal Procedure Code 
were not sufficient to put a check upon the holding of seditious meetings. 
The experience of the people of this Presidency is, however, quite the reverse. 
The provisions of the Code were availed of in this province for stopping the 
alleged seditious meetings and we have never heard that the application of those 
provisions ever failed to produce the desired efiect. If the laws of any 


Presidency are inadequate to uproot sedition the necessary amendments may 


be made in them, but it is not necessary to pass an act for the whole 
of India. The provisions of this Act are likely to be misused as has been 
proved in the case-of Eastern Bengal. At the time of the original passing of 
the Act Sir Harvey Adamson had held ovi a promise that it would never 
be extended to any province without first making a minute inquiry, but 
the promise has not been kept. 


15. The reply given by Mr. Earle to the interpellations at the last sitting 
ee a sais of the last Imperial Council as regards the operation 
8th Aug. ’ of the Press Act was very satisfactory and we feel 

sure that much of the rigour of the law would be 


-mitigated if the rule of giving warning to erring newspapers before demand- 


ing a security from them is made applicable to all cases. Under the present 
system of declaring books forfeit to Government no provision is made for 
pointing out the objectionable passages and so the authors are not in a 
position of publishing expurgated edition of those books. We hope, there- 
fore, Government will be pleased to make some arrangements to inform the 
publishers what passages are objectionable to them. As regards Mr. Mackerness’ 


pamphlet the arguments used in the Parliament at the time of the discussion 
of the Indian Budget were merely reiterated. It is gratifying to learn 
‘that the Railway Board is devising measures to check thefts and outrages in 
Tailway carriages. Wedo notsee any reason why no time limit has been 


assigned for considering the recommendations of the Decentralisation 


Commission. It is really to be regretted that the Council has not yet 
‘arrived at a satisfactory solution of the Transvaal question. 


16. ‘It must be patent to all by this time how the Transvaal Govern- 

- ment have not only proved false to themselves, but 

gs Sammente on the have been guilty of violation of the distinct pledges 
rtation of domiciled given by Imperial Ministers in regard to the Trans- 
ans by the Transvaal yo.) Indian question. The statement issued by 
Indu of Bombay 12), the Madras .branch of the South African League 


Oth Aug. - and the letter from the pen of Mr. Polak have 


proved to the hilt that both the finding of the 


21 


Transvaal Supreme Court that persons once registered cannot be deported 
out of the country, end the assurances given by Colonel Seely on behalf of 
Lord Crew that Indians born in the Transvaal or domiciled elsewhere in 
South Africa would not be deported to India, have been violated by. the 
Transvaal Government on more than one occasion. Of the 60 deportees who 
were stranded on Bombay’s shores on 6th July, over twenty-five were born 
outside India, the bulk of them in South Africa and some even in the 
Transvaal itself. Almost all of them had voluntarily registered in 1908. 
Again, of the batch of 24 that were brought to'Colombo en August 2nd, it is 
reported that about half were born outside India, that almost. without 
exception they were voluntarily registered, whilst many of them claim domicile 
in Natal. What becomes then of the solemn pledge given by the Imperial 
Ministers in Parliament that no domiciled persons would be deported ?......... 
Though the Transvaal Government have been flagrantly violating their pledge 
and heaping upon the whole Indian community untold sufferings and humilia- 
tions, the self-styled most Liberal Government of our day has not moved an 
inch in defence of the honour and justice of its Indian subjects. For the 
last three years we have been hearing the cant repeated that the case of the 
Indians in Transvaal is ‘ under the serious consideration of Imperial Ministers.’ 
Almost every week arrests and heavy sentences of hard labour of the most 
degrading kind have followed, till the roll of sentences reaches to-day over 
3,000. And yet we are told that their case is ‘ still under consideration.’ 

What a fall, indeed, there has been in the Liberalism of England 
since the days of Gladstone and Bright! What is Pax Britannica worth, 
if it is to be continued to be based on wrong and injustice? If 
a single Englishman had been treated to a tenth of the maltreatment 
Indians are receiving, the whole of England would have rung _ with 
the cry for ‘justice. So far as the Transvaal Indians are concerned, 
Lord Morley has lamentably failed in his duties to himself and to Indians. 
We do not say this lightly, for, we for one would have liked that His Lordship 
should have resigned if he found his colleagues unwilling to back him up in 
redressing Indians’ wrongs than continue mumbling apologies and try to 
justify his inactivity on the ground of the complexity of the problem.......... 
We cannot wholly absolve the Government of India from the charge 
of want of active sympathy with the cause of the: T'ransvaal Indians. Nor 
are they realising the depth of the resentment that the sufferings of their 
countrymen in almost all British Colonies are producing in the minds of 
Indians without exception in this country. We repeat once more that the 
time is over-ripe for them to demand that their subjects abroad shall not be 
illtreated with impunity.......... Every other question must be held subordi- 
nate till this question of supreme national importance is solved once for all. 
Our very existence as an honourable and civilised nation depends on- our 
vindicating our birth-right here as well as abroad. Our existence will be in 
vain if we should carry in perpetuity the brand of the outcaste and the slave 
wherever we go into the world. Itis also for the British people to decide 
whether citizenship under their flag shall mean to Indians degradation and 
suffering, or dignity and happiness.” 


17. ‘‘ The oppression of the Transvaal authorities upon the Indian settlers 
in that country begyars all description. Time and 
Gujardti Punch (35), again have we said that the professed impotence of 
Gth Aug., Eng. cols. the British Government to ameliorate the condition 
and status of the Indian settlers in Africa constitutes 
the darkest stain on its escutcheon and it will be long, considerably long, 
before Government will be ina position’ to say that they have wiped off 
that stain.......... There can be no two opinions on the question of the in- 
tensity of feeling in India on the South African guestion. ‘To tell the truth, on 
account of the indifference of the British Government to the maltreatment 
meted out to [ndians in South Africa people here have begun to lose faith in 
the justice of Government and unless they move and move promptly, 
the consequences on their prestige and position in this country will 
eventually be disastrous. It is time that the Indian Government should now 
wield the weapon it possesses in its armoury, the weapon of restricting, nay, 
prohibiting indentured Indian labour for South Africa.” 
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iB. “Isnotthe Government of India aware that the mere non-produetion 
ih via (50 ef the: ion certificate cannot legally form the 
i | a ground of ‘deportation while proof is loth combie as to 

the fact-of the registration itself ? The Transvaal 

Mere ie ae | Supreme Court judgment is clear on the point. In 

ae | ible of this. judgment the Transvaal authorities have deported men 

 _ —— ss hiom they knew to have once registered under the Act, or who, given the 
pportunity, would have been able to prove the same. That is one illegality 

| the Transvaal Government have been guilty of.......... And again the 

ese authorities are not acting on their own initiative in the matter, 

but at the shameful instigation of the Transvaal Government. The Transvaal 

Government are bearing the full cost of the journey of these deportees to 

India, though these latter are no longer under their jurisdiction once they 

cross the Frontier. The Mozambique authorities, moreover, are not deporting 

them back by land to the Transvaal, but only to India by sea, though they 

could easily follow the former alternative. But, we ask, what right have the 

Portuguese authorities to strand on our shores Transvaal-born Indians, who 

are perfect strangers to this land? The Portuguese authorities are bound to 

ascertain the native land of these ‘aliens’ and return them only to such lands, 

If the deportees claim the ‘Transvaal as their land of birth, the Portuguese 

authorities cannot saddle India with the burden of supporting these men. 

The Government of India can with every right insist that strangers who did 

not claim citizenship in India should not be stranded on Indian shores by a 

foreign Government. The Mozambique Government must be plainly told so 

by the Indian Government. And this must be done to foil the unholy cons- 

a8 piracy which the Transvaal authorities have entered into with an alien 
ie Government being unable to cope with fair means with the Indian community 
OB in the Transvaal.” [The Kesari writes:—The bureaucrats have rendered 
ie : the people quite helpless by their repressive laws and orders in order that 
hed | there may not be the slightest possibility of any discontent in India. 
aa - Do they not realise that the hearts of Indians are scared by the wrongs 
ne suffered by their countrymen in the Transvaal? ‘The Transvaal Indians have 
ie stuck to the constitutional movement though it has not been fruitful in any 
a. | way. These peaceful and law-abiding Indians are insulted and tyrannised 
Be over because they are Indians. And‘what is more, the Madras Government 
if refuses even to feed them and satisfactory answers are not given in the 
oe Imperial Legislative Council. We do not understand why the bureaucrats 
| do not as yet realise that by such acts Indians lose their faith in the con- 
stitutional agitation. | 
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19. “If the deportees have, as they claim, complied with the Transvaal 
regulations in the matter of registration, it is clear 
a Gasette (55), OM sat they have been treated in a very high-handed 
. and improper manner. If, on the other hand, their 
‘ claim cannot be substantiated, then there is no reason why either the Im- 
perial or the Indian Government should interfere on their behalf.......... Apart 
from the merits of the particular cases under consideration, it would seem 
desirable that some definite arrangement should be arrived at between the South 
African authorities and either the Imperial or the Indian Government respect- 
ing the deportation of Indians who are deportable under the Act. Itis hardly a 
dignified proceeding on the part of one of the dominions of a great Empire to 
thrust its deportees over its border into the territory of a foreign Power leaving 
it to the latter to make all the necessary arrangements. The system of deporting 
through Portuguese territory should be entirely stopped. It is obviously open to 
serious Objection. On the one hand, it opens the door to really undesirable 
Ve deportees making a grievance of their deportation ; on the other hand, it faci- 
litates the perpetration of injustice on innocent persons by possibly antagonistic 
authorities. Deportation should be carried out in a judicial and systematic 
fashion, not in the apparently haphazard way it is at present. And it should not 
be difficult to devise means of doing this.......... The whole question of the 
position of Indians in the Transvaal is a very thorny one, but some of the 
thorns may: be removed by insisting that all anti-Indian actions shall be = 
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permitted under stringent rules to: prevent the commissiow of irregularities, 
such ‘as would appear to’have occurred in: at least’ some of the cases that are 
the subject of the representation tothe Madras Government.” | 
20. “ We wonder what Viscount Gladstoneis doing that he should permit 
Oriental Review (17) false reports to be given to the Imperial Government 
10th Aug ’ “"’s about the deportees.- We think the answer recently 
' given by Mr. Robertson to Mr. Gokhale bears traces 
of this misinformation, for it is wrong to say that the deportees refused 
to produce certificates of registration. Was Mr. Robertson right in saying 
that there were no miseries suffered by the deportees ?......... The whole 
story is gruesome reading and several-leading Indians and Englishmen 
justly characterised it as a blot on the reputation of the British Empire and 
as widening the gulf between England and her greatest dominion. Now the 
time has come when the Government of India ought to move from its neutral 
attitude and manifest its sympathies in a practical form. It ought to.use now 
the powers conferred on it by the Immigration Act and stop at once immi- 
' gration of Indian labourers in South Africa. Unless this course is adopted it 
is unlikely that the Union Government will come to their senses and perceive 
the right and justice of the claims of their Indian fellow-citizens. Only a 
blow of an economic nature will make them understand and appreciate their 
duties to the Empire to which they by their acts have proved traitors.” 


21, The Resolutions criticising the action of the Transvaal authorities 

in ill-treating the Indians, which were passed by the 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), meeting recently held in London under the pre- 
8th Aug. sidency of Sir Mancher}i Bhownagri, would, we wish, 
be sufficient to stir up the Imperial Government 

from its lethargy. As announced at the meeting the Transvaal Government 
have now thrown over-board their promises in regard to the domiciled Indians 
and have shown to the world with what impunity they could flout the British 
authority. By taking this action the Transvaalers have transgressed all 
reasonable limits and in going back upon their promises have conducted 
themselves as if they disregarded all imperial obligations and were not afraid 
to scoff openly at the authority of the Home Government. The question of 
the domiciled Indians had long been settled to the satisfaction of all concerned 
and from the repeated assurances given by the responsible authorities in: the 
Transvaal, it was confidently hoped that no trouble would come to the 
domiciled Indians in future. Not only have all these happy expectations 
been foiled but a large number of domiciled Indians have been summarily 
deported with the help of the Portuguese Government.. There remains 
hardly any hope of an amicable settlement being arrived at in the 
matter. It is high time, therefore, for the Indian Government to put 
into force the Indian Emigration Act as recently amended, and they should 
also be prepared to take such other powers under the law as may be necessary 
in order to give the Transvaal Government an idea of the danger they are 
courting and to safeguard the civil rights of a large class of Indians who have 
settled in South Africa for more than a quarter of a century. ; 


*22. ‘“‘‘ Unity of Empire has acquired a new vividness, and Imperial 
patriotism a new consecration, from the baptism of 

There can be no unity tears.’ This is the eloquent remark of thi hacen 
of the Empire so long as Times on the spontaneous outburst of grief evoked 
India | gd tog es eo by the death of King Edward in ‘all parts of the 
prog sd dy er pars °" British Empire and the sympathy and loyal support 
Gujardti (33), 14th accorded to our new King-Emperor by all his subjects 
Aug.,.Eng. cols. of every creed and colour.......... Indians have not 
: been slow to recognize the many blessings British 
rule has.conferred on this country. But in this happy prospect there are often- . 
times dark spots betrayed by a narrow Imperialism which refuses to respect the 
claims of India to a fair and equitable treatment, by the selfish isolation of the 
Colonists which denies an equal status to Indian emigrants and by the general 
apathy and ignorance of the British public about things Indian. Unity of Empize 
requires reciprocity of feeling and action, and Imperial. patriotism denotes equal 


on-all,:-"The unity ‘of the Empire -will be real-and 
Mi ajesty’s: Indian subjects.stand..on the same level 
itis] le and: Colonists: in all. matters.. Those who are the 

“hgh 1 imirs os of the Empire and the important part India has 
ed ent fe s be rad to play in its history, are oftentimes the narrowest and 

van bill ral in their ga ‘of Indian. hopes and ‘aspirations. No one has 
‘spoken more Peniiosiastioall apd admiringly of India than Lord Curzon, 
but a more short-sighted a bigoted ‘opponent of the reasonable ambitions of 

at ted Indians does not breathe. Large empires and little minds scarcely 
ome It will be better for the solidarity and unity of the Empire if 
16 British public‘and Colonists in Australia and South Africa cultivate. more 
‘apap athy. ina fellow-feeling for their brethren in India. But for those who 
‘disdain to regard Indians as fellow-citizens of a common Empire, to talk of 
‘Unity of Empire is an insulting mockery and a farce.” 


28, The Chdbuk in an article headed ‘ " Causes of the spread of dis- 
content in the country’ endeavours to catalogue 
Alleged causes. of the the grievances of the Indians and among other things 
? coms discontent © ‘mentions that poverty is the first cause of dissatis- 
: | faction prevailing in the country. ‘The paper next 
16 iceman ate goes on to state that high prices, bad sanitation, want 
| of education, limited powers of provincial administrations in matters of 
ae expenditure, abnormal cost of administration, refusal to hold the Civil Service 
| ‘Examination simultaneously in England and India and the ill-treatment of 
the Indians in the Transvaal are the contributory causes of the prevalent 
‘discontent in India. The paper then deplores the spread of anarchy in the 
land and declares that it being the work of a handful of men the whole Indian 
nation has nothing to do with their diabolical performances. It attributes 
the outbreak of anarchism to the strictures of the “‘ mean ’”’ Anglo-Indian press 
which, it declares, takes peculiar pleasure in libeling Indians by means of 
abusive epithets. In conclusion it declares that though the Reforms have 
brought about a better understanding between the rulers and the ruled, yet the 
idle vapourings of the Anglo-Indian Press have made the Government nervous 
and deplorably suspicious of things Indian. 


*24. “Mr. Mackarness had an interview with Mr. Montagu, the Under 
Secretary of State, and the latter was unable to 

C t th - . ; 
hibition os a AR a point out to him any of the inaccuracies to which he 
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ness’ pamphlet on the (Mr. Montagu) had referred in the Commons. Sir 

‘Indian. Police. Herbert Risley, the sponsor of the Press Act to 
gor ee (15), 14th which Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet. has fallen a 

Aug. victim, happened:-to be present in person at the inter- 


view, He is said to have taken up the line that departmental inquiry had 
shown that the judicial Courts were mistaken. We may say that Sir Herbert 
Risley’s line of argument, instead of strengthening the position of the Gov- 
ernment, only weakens it all the more. If the findings of the judicial Courts 
in India are to be thus superseded by the opinions of departmental officers, 
artived at on inquiries held mostly in secret and without cross-examination, 
wherein, we ask, lies the boast of the strength of British justice in 
India? Does it not indicate an undue exaltation of the Executive over 
the Judicial in India? If the British Courts are to be reduced to such 
‘an abject condition that their decisions could be easily overlorded by 
‘the verdict of an executive officer, what confidence will they command 
among the people, and what power, then, will there be left in the land to 
protect them from the oppression of the Executive? At present these 
a Courts are generally looked upon as the protectors of the oppressed and 
ie the defenders of justice. But if their dignity and prestige are thus to he 
ae undermined, then one of the ‘ pillars’ of the British Government in India will 
ae ‘assuredly totter from its foundation. To Sir Herbert Risley, the author and 
originator of the Press Act, such an exaltation of the Executive over the 
Judicial may appear necessary as well as politic, but to those who are 
anxjous for the progress of India and for the permanent interests of British 
ment, it. will seem’ to be a most, impolitic and unstatesmanlike step, 
‘fraught with & thousand and one evils.” ph SAS, 
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25. It is well-known that the Police have got an itching desire to 
attach books under the New Press Act. But other 
Comments on the dele- Ofticers also are trying their very best to stamp 
tion of Jinjivds, a Marathi books with the disapproval of Government. Jinjivds, 
historical novel, from the a Marathi historical novel, was published a few years 
list of sanctioned books. = ao0 and was sanetioned as a text-book and prize 
Kesara (128), 9th Aug. hook by the Educational Department. But Govern- 
ment consider now .that they have committed a 
mistake and have declared that certain portions are objectionable and 
have deleted it from the list of books approved by them. They either 
blindly passed it a few years ago or their mind is prejudiced now. No 
other explanation is possible of the condemnation of the book. If literature 
is to be thus banned, we do not know where the campaign would stop. Pro- 
bably Government intend to banish from India all words and expressions 
that may directly or indirectly create the feelings of patriotism, self-respect 
and heroism in them. ‘Then they would have to prohibit most of Sanskrit 
and Marathi literature and even the Vedas and the Puranas. Lord Morley 
said in a jocular vein that if he followed the line of reasoning adopted 
by the Opposition, he would have to proscribe even the volumes of Burke and 
Macaulay in India. If Government persist in their present policy, what 
he said in joke will be practised in earnest. Whatever it be, it is the fashion 
now to stigmatise books. That author is blessed, ancieni or modern, whose 
book is not included in the Index expurgatorius, till the end. 


26. The centenary of Cavour, one of the redeemers of Italy, was lately 

' celebrated in Italy with a great deal of eclat. ‘The 
Reflections on the political importance which Italy now enjoys is in a 
centenary of Cavour jeasure due to the silent but effective endeavours 
celebrated in Italy. j fC ; ait ne lx. thamal lel ea 
Mumbai Vaibhav (135), Of Cavour, and he is, therefore, to be considered in no 
12th Aug. way less important than Mazzini or Garibaldi. The 
names of Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi should be 

written in gold in the annals of Italy for raising it from the degradation into 
which it had fallen. But the noble work would not have been achieved 


without the practical commonsense of Cavour. 


27. Escaping from lawful custody is not an extraordinary offence. It 
is committed often in many places. But the daring 
Comments on the attempt of Savarkar has gained a special import- 
Praag escape Of ance from the place where it occurred. What is to 
ger tes alas (128), 9th Aug be done with the offenders who cross the boundaries 
°" and escape to other countries? ‘T'he country in 
which he has committed an offence naturally wants him back. But -.the 
country in which he has taken shelter desires to protect him. The question 
of offenders is settled by special treaties. Crimes have been divided into two 
kinds—natural and political. Those who commit offences coming under the 
first category such as murder, rape, etc., are handed over to the countries from 
which they escape, according to Extradition treaties. But the procedure differs 
in the cases of the political offences. Ifa country finds that an, offender is 
demanded ostensibly for some natural crime but is really wanted for political 
offences, it refuses to hand him over. Just as it lies with England to hand over 
a political offender or not, France also can exercise a similar right. The 
attempt of Savarkar to escape at Marseilles has raised some difficulties. 
Judging from international law, it appears that the French Government can 
demand Savarkar to be handed over to them. Even if he is extradited, the 
British Government cannot try him on any other charge but abetment of 
murder. Nay, if France finds that Savarkar is ostensibly charged with 
abetment of murder, but that the British Government want him to be tried 
for committing sedition and for waging war, she can refuse to hand him over 
unless the British Government expressly promise not to try him for these 
offences. If the French Government care for the national rights, they will 
persist in their demand for Savarkar. If Savarkar were a Frenchman, there 
is no doubt that France would have insisted on his being handed over to her. 
But Savarkar is an Indian and nothing certain can be said as to how far she 
will insist on her rights in this particular case. 
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British statesmen will never be persuaded 
ROMR $e he anager made by Sir Francis Young- 
as regards British policy in 

pee eed OTe) 21) eee “sate are afraid that if f Bir Francis’ suggestions 
le at = ker up: England will be guilty of breaking its 
ee ok ee mises and may have to enter into an expensive and 


gt wad” OF ~ ra, his: 


bsialee: Lee warfare. So long as we have Lord Minto at 
th a pg we are sure he will never think of unduly taxing India 
witl ‘uncalled-for military expenditure. The cropping up of the question at 
‘the time of the change in the Viceroyalty is fraught with anxiety and it is 
our earnest prayer that overburdened India may never have to bear the 
expenses of a war in future. 


29. “The star of the Englishman seems to be once more in the 
ascendant, for the whole of the Indian public, 
Comments on the alleged including that of Calcutta itself, is once more 
‘disclosure of & conspiracy coming under the obligation of our zealous 
os —, by the contemporary’ who has been making up for our 
pe of Bombay (12) ignorance by blood-curdling tales of cartloads of 
12th Aug. revolutionary literature seized and deadly cartridge- 
making machines unearthed. Our contemporary 

never seems to bein his element except when a storm is brewing...... Over forty 
arrrests have been accomplished already and the cry is, ‘ stilltheycome!’ And 
the arrests too are sufficiently alarming, for though not from ‘ Raja to beggar’ 
as in Midnapur, still they include an ez-deportee, a vice-president of a 
municipality, pleaders, mukhtidrs, zamindars and other members of the 
Bengali respectable community. ‘The Police, of course, are reticent as to their 
doings or as to the nature of the ‘discoveries’ alleged to have been made. 
It is useless, therefore, to hazard any guesses. The Boycott agitation 
has completely subsided, the better mind of Bengal has wholly dissociated 
itself from all forms of violence, the vast majority of the population have 
returned to peaceful ways and abhor outrages, the extremist element has 
been completely suppressed—at least on the surface—leaving alone the 
uncontrollable dacoit element to disturb the peaceful tenor of life. Outrages 
too, it will be noticed, have been singularly absent for the last six months 
or so. Whence then this fresh upheaval of a sudden? If it was based on 
| a widespread subterranean movement as is alleged, what did it seek to 
| achieve? The folly of attempts at subversion of authority must have become 
: patent by this time even to the most crude of minds infected with sedition. 
Nor is it easy to imagine that mere sporadic violence could have been 

the motive. We cannot for a moment believe that the vice-presidents 
of municipalities and pleaders and the like could hope to achieve 
anything by such criminal acts. Ifa conspiracy is unearthed, truly it must 

have had but lunatics at the bottom of it; or have the Police of Kast Benge 

lighted on but another mare’s nest of the type they found at Midnapur? 
The Police of both the new and the old Bengals have not shone in very 
creditable light during the last few years of the ‘unrest’ in those provinces 
which we are convinced would not have assumed some of the aspects it 
did but. for the <The es not to say something worse, of. the Police. Let us 
hope that the Police this time have not transgressed their powers and have 
not unearthed an imaginary conspiracy like those ‘unearthed’ at Midnapur 
or Patiala. For if it should turn out that. they have befooled themselves or 
abused their powers once more, no punishment could be severe to mete out 
to such of them as are responsible for violating the peaceful and orderly life 
of the province, for the harassment and sufferings of their innocent victims 
ani for sowing the seeds of sedition in the hearts of loyal people. The Local 
Governments must realise that not even a slight mistake of its servants of the 
lowest order can pass away without leaving behind an effect however 

small. The seeds of sedition can be sown not merely by so-called seditionists, 
but by their own servants too if they exercise their powers thoughtlessly.” 


‘BO ‘The! ‘protiibition of \the’ elébration of the: Boycott ‘day by the 
‘-Lietitenant-Governor of: Bengal, though high-handed, 
‘Commeiith onthe prohi- does. not come as @. surprise to us. On the 
bition by the Lieutenant- Gontrary, we are glad that it teaches us a lesson 
pal ean of preg: of se . that movements conducted even by avowed Moderates 
tay Paseo OF She DOO of ‘the type of Strendrandath Bannerjee are looked 
Bhdla (107), 4th Aug, | upon by the- authorities as likely to inflame racial 
passions and to be prejudicial to the cause of good 

government just like those conducted by Extremists. 


3f. ‘“ Abler Civilians there may have been in the past, men more 
Appreciation of _ the forceful like the late Sir Richard Temple, but we 
services of Sir John Muir State the simple truth when we say that there has 
Mackenzie and comments been none more conscientious, more sympathetic and 
on his replies to farewell more humane than Sir John Muir Mackenzie. If 
addresses. Civilians of this type come out to this country 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (27), in larger numbers, the Frankenstein of unrest 
10th Aug., Eng. cols. will disappear as if by magic, and the authors 
of drastic legislation will be, like Othello, with their ‘occupation gone.’...... 
If the average Englishman in India is exclusive, far more so is the 
average Englishwoman in this country. English ladies in India have 
a social world exclusively their own, there is nothing common between 
them and their Indian sisters—a vast social, religious and mental gulf 
separates them. But even here the case is not as desperate or hope- 
less as has hitherto been. supposed. It is this ‘discovery’ which the 
penetrating mental vision of Lady Muir Mackenzie made, and the truth of 
which she has demonstrated by actual accomplishment. For this ‘discovery ’ 
she will long he remembered on this side of India, with affectionate and 
grateful regard.”’ 


32. “It is with a heavy heart that the Bombay Presidency is taking 
leave of the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie 
and his worthy spouse and there can be no doubt 

Indu of Bombay (12), as to the sincerity and intensity of the feelings of 
12th Aug. grateful appreciation which different classes have 
been publicly evincing during the last few weeks. 
Long and useful has been Sir John’s career, but 
the beauty of it has been its sustained progressiveness till on the eve of 
departure it became almost an ideal one, as much in word as in deed.......... 
The public will not forget for long his praises of and inspiring benedictions 
on our new Councillors of both the Legislative and the Executive, and 
appreciation even of their oratory—Mark you that, Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
of the. Supreme Council.......... We echo to the full the loving husband’s 
chivalrous appreciation of Lady Mackenzie’s worth and sterling services. The 
establishment of most friendly social relations is a desideratum on the 
achievement of which depends the greatness, the glory and the consolidation 
of British Rule in India. Lady Mackenzie closely identified herself with 
this cause and worked hard at it.......... Farewell with a heavy heart to.the 
model pair. May they live Icng and happy and prove an inspiration to 
Indian Civilians and their wives ! i 


*33. “The retirement of Sir John Muir Mackenzie removes from the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (38) ranks of the Bombay Civil Service, not only its senior 

1 Fg hy cols. -—COfficer, but also one who has been intimately associ- 
aaa ated with almost every important work undertaken 

or carried out by the Bombay Government during the last fifteen years. 
Thirty-four years of the best part of one’s life spent in the service of a country 
would in itself call for and justify due recognition. But Sir John Muir Mac- 
kenzie’s services stand even on a higher footing. His services in the cause of 
education and his constant and earnest efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the agricultural population of this Presidency will be gratefully remembered 
and will be attended with lasting results. Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s reply to 


insight into the needs of the 
» advice, much of which deserves 
‘t0: the agricultural classes to 
Bt1OL n, tiot-as 4 to: clerical service, but in order to make 
28 mi re afictent in therr hereditary occupation of agriculture will, it 
ri ‘De. |; not fall on deaf ears. Weare sure, all classes and communi- 
Ber Pet this: Presidency will join us in wishing Sir John and Lady Muir Mac- 
mee Soasie all baippinese « and long life in their well earned retirement after many 
me. years spent in incessant work for the good of this Presidency.” 
*34. “Sir John Muir Mackenzie lays down his office after thirty- 
four years of strenuous and meritorious service. 
.: A ong peed 14th ‘Phere is no greater comfort which one feels ai the 
= 2 ' end of a long spell of active public service than the 
4 consciousness of duties faithfully discharged. And, when to it is added the 
consciousness that one’s services have earned an all-round appreciation as 
services dedicated to the cause of good, the reward attains the acme of one’s 
cherished aspirations. Sir John can look back to his past career without 
trepidation and recall innumerable instances in which he had availed himself 
of his official position to do good to his fellow-men in the Presidency. As 
he leaves, he carries with him the satisfaction that the work he has 
accomplished stands high in the esteem and confidence of those whose 
opinions ccunt for anything. Sir John was a bureaucrat of bureaucrats, but 
the term would be less disparagingly employed if the official class in this 
country comprised more men of his stamp. .In his solicitude to foster 
amicable understanding between the different nationalities and the governing 
race he has, in company with his amiable consort, contributed more than 
1 any other to bring them together on a common social platform. This by 
itself was a great service, and apart from the services he has rendered in his 
official capacity it may well constitute one of his claims to being considered 
an ideal official.” 
35. The reply given by the Honourable Sir o- Muir Mackenzie on 
the occasion of the farewell address given him b 
wenn eer ws the Maratha Aikyechchhu Mandali contains re 
Souddgar C7) llth Aug. noteworthy admissions as to the revenue policy 
of the Bombay Government in the past and goes 
to support the criticisms urged against it by the public press and the 
public leaders. He has acknowledged the illiberality of the policy of 
levying the revenue dues even in times of famine, the mistake of 
miserliness in expenditure on irrigation and agriculture, and the neces- 
sity of Agricultural Central Banks. The harshness with which the revenue 
dues were collected even in times of famine has been the theme of 
criticism long since and formed one of the causes of the public unrest at. 
the time of the accession of Lord Minto. This has been admitted by Sir 
John, and his admission proves once again that the officials were mistaken 
in carrying out the administration without consulting public opinion. Sir 
John likewise admitted that in spite of the fact that agriculture was the 
most important industry in the country, Government had been treating it with 
great niggardliness. He made a similar admission with regard to their 
irrigation policy, and we hope Government will now proceed ata quicker 
rate in introducing their important irrigation projects. Sir John’s declaration 
that Agricultural Banks are necessary in the interest of the peasantry will 
also give great satisfaction to the public. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar paysa 
is glowing tribute to the many good qualities of head and heart of the Honour- 
Ba able Sir John Muir Mackenzie, and eulogises his brilliant career and 
| sympathetic administration. The paper pays a similar tribute to Lady Muir 
Mackenzie, who, it says, has contributed largely to the great success of Sir 
John’s career. | 


36. In the course of his speech in reply to the address of the Maratha 
ate P Lash 48) Aikyechchhu Sabha the Honourable Sir John Muir 

: ‘th mR fe (49), Mackenzie observed that the poverty of the cultivat- 
g. ing classes was gradually diminishing. We regret. 
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we are unable to endorse this view. Even in normal times our cultivators 
have to live in a state of semi-starvation. Sir John also expressed his desire 
that the cultivators should not give up their own calling on getting education. | 
But the fact should not be lost sight of that it will be impossible for the agri- 
culturisis to train their sons in scientific agriculture unless agricultural schools . 
are started in every village. It must also be remembered that these educated . 


men of the backward classes who leave their hereditary callings do so out of 


sheer necessity and not from mere fancy. The advice of Sir John, in short, 
will not bear fruit unless agricultural education is-made available to the cul- 


tivating classes. 


87, A contributor writes in the Indian Spectator :—‘It is mainly by 
their choice of officers that Lord Morley and Lord 

Comments of the recent Minto will be most gratefully remembered. Their 
appointments of Messrs. instinct, in this respect, has been unerring, and their 
a oo Fe attitude has been quite firm. The men selected 
P have not belied our expectations. They have 


Council. . 
Indian Spectator (1(), neither sunk into a flaccid acquiescence, nor have 
13th Aug. they rusted in a lotus-eater’s dreamful ease. It 
does not matter in. the least that the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy have been bitterly assailed in certain quarters.......... 


Only the other day when they were working on the Reform Bill, many a 
doleful cry was heard that they were in the wilderness and that all their 
sympathetic efforts af reconstructing the machinery of Indian Government 
would land them in an Utopian swamp. But the Reform Bill — has 
come and is now a vital part of our public life. It has not left us 
disenchanted. The vividness of thought has not been dissipated—the 
energy of action has not been deadened. The colours of our vision are as 
iridescent as ever. ‘l‘here is no emasculation: no sudden collapse of hopes 
and ideals : we shall not end iv an atrophy. The policy of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto has stayed the anarchic disintegration which was threatening 
the whole fabric of society, and now it will not only ‘foster the germs of 
progress-, but awaken an elevated enthusiasm of loyalty combined with 
enthusiasm of equality, not of the quixotic sort, all over this great peninsula. 
We may be perfectly sure that each succeeding Viceroy will hold a steady 
taper which will throw its beneficent beams into the surrounding gloom and 
that henceforward we shall have to do less and less with an automatic regime 
of aloofness, and more and more with rulers moved with an earnest desire to 
humanise the new system that has been ushered in.”’ 


38. <A Ratnagiri correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh writes to the 
jhe aati paper :—Mr.G. K. Patankar, the Local Postal Super- 
Reduction of Mr, Patan- jintendent, has been reduced and transferred to the 


kar, the Postal Superin- post Master General’s Office, Bombay. It is rumoured 
tendent, Ratnagir1. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (48), 


Tth Aug. affair, Mr. Patankar is reported to have made a 


remark in the visitors’ book of Mahad library toat it 
was worthy of patronage. Anyhow the days are hard, and Government 
servants should take a lesson from this case.and act cautiously. 


39. “Tous the spectacle of Government stooping down to waging 

... something like a crusade against the Matriculation 

Pte ag for the purpose of bolstering up the School Final 
preference to School Final seems to be an extremely unedifying one. Their 
men over the Matriculates. récent Resolution dees something more than giving a 
Indu of Bombay (12), preference to the School Final over the Matriculation 
Sth Aug.; Sudharak  gervyice. They declare that even if there are no 
(156), 8th Aug. - School Final men available Matriculates will be 
entirely boycotted after 1913, and in the two years oferace that are thus 
allowed to them they are to be employed only if they ey eee the Matricu- 
lation prior to 1909. It means that if henceforth young men want employment 
under the Bombay Government they must pass the School Final—never mind 
if they are Matriculates or even P. E., and Ist B.A., passed—even B.A., failed 
men. ‘To us, it seems absurd to go beyond giving a preference in all cases to 
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that the Mahad incident was at the bottom of the. 
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aa We. have said, it is very 
as against the a aentalied 
to Conca. are unable to get. 
it re : eee eg et ag as London shit 
foridge I jon in edie ¢ even the Vernacular Final Examina- 
| 5 aqui Os School Final. Their special crusade is only against 
the “Mati sphrsod ‘Is that by way of retort against the recent decision of 
' te “Senate to retain the Matriculation? If so, that is mere spite.......... 
r 3 To te the very system under which we place before our High Schools two 
iS conflicting goals under separate management seems to be fundamentally 
ee vicious. Why should we have two different school-ending examinations at 
all and why should one of them, the Matriculation, be a University Examin- 
ataon, and the other, School. Final, be a Departmental Examination? Let 
one or the other make a surrender. Of course, we would prefer that the 
surrender should be made by Government. And we should think that the best 
ends will be served by widening the basis of the Matriculation, so as to fuse 
its present course with that of the School Final. We might well have for 
the Matric two groups, one of compulsory subjects and the other of voluntary 
subjects. Hntrance into colleges should be available only to those who pass 
in a particular voluntary group named. Government may well specify the 
groups they would give preference to. Anyhow let this petty war between 
Government and University re the petty matter of the Matriculation versus 
the School Final be put an end to.” [The Sudhdrak writes in a somewhat 
similar strain. | 


40. “Ithas been pointed out that the Resolution prohibiting the 
employment of Matriculates was not called for in 

ee the interests of the Public Service. From the 
(9) cory ag perigee wearsd educational point of view, the School Final is in 
(18), 10th rd em no way an improvement on the Matriculation. 
; The candidate for both examinations are educated 

in the same schools, in the same classes, in the 

same subjects, by the same teachers...... Would the Resolution, in any way, 
benefit students? We are afraid not. A large proportion of Indian stu- 
dents who study for the Matriculation do so in the hope that no unforeseen cir- 
cumstance, such as the death of the bread-winner, may happen to compel them 
to relinquish their studies, The parents are anxicus to give the highest educa- 
tion possible to their children, and would make very great sacrifices to secure 
thatend. Whatever others may think of it, we regard this as among the highest 
virtues of Indian parents. And itis our earnest hope that, whatever betide, 
no sacrifice or suffering will ever be regarded as too great to make for the 
preservation of this great quality. Now, what will happen is this. Few 
parents will commit the chances of their children finally to the School Final 
i and the Subordinate Government Service. At the same time, having regard 
to the uncertainties of life, they would like that, in case of necessity, their 
sons should have the qualification necessary for that service. So the sons of 

people in very poor circumstances will be required to pass both Matriculation 

- and School Final—the former as a measure of hope, the latter as a resource of 

despair. Government are perfectly entitled to say that those who wish to be 
employed in their offices should have passed certain examinations. In the present 

case, Government are not content with prescribing the tests they would recognise. 

They repeatedly, and in language unusually objurgatory for a State paper, ban 

the Matriculation, with bell, book and candle, so to speak........... No one 

reading the Resolution can avoid the impression that its object is to penalise 

the Matriculation. And, naturally one enquires, why? The Matriculates 

have committed no offence, and why should they be proscribed as a class from 
employment under Government ? They have not been shown to be seditious 

or disloyal or otherwise objectionable as to character or conduct. Are they 

to suffer because the | Racer did not see its way ‘to accept the suggestion 

of Government to abolish the Matriculation?” [The Pheniz writes :—“ It 

is very hard to understand why the Bombay Government should be 

: so anxious to take away official patronage from the Matriculation, when 
the. subiects for the two examinations are pracheolly . the same. One 
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tan appreciiite the desire of Government to insist upon. the School Final 
‘Examination: if» there ‘had been some such ‘subjects prescribed for the 
examination as Would make School Final boys more uséful for clerical 
service than Matriculates. As it is, the Matriculation is to all intents and 
‘purposes as good as the School Final, while the Matriculation has the 
undoubted advantage of being the door of entry to the various University 
careers. As regards the special sanction of Government now necessitated 
before a Matriculate can be admitted into Government service, the clause 
will practically remain a dead letter. The new rules will operate with special 
hardship upon the young men of Sind as there are comparatively very few who 
have passed the School Final Examination. Itis to be hoped that Govern- 
ment will reconsider the question and make the rules more elastic—at least so 
long as-the subjects fixed for both the examinations are almost exactly alike.’’| 


41. “The Government of Bombay’s Resolution anent the employment 
.—or rather the non-employment—of ‘ Matric’ in 
Jam-e-Jamshed (37), Government Service has occasioned indignation 
13th Aug., Eng. cols. in many quarters.......... We do not know if even 
with the best of motives and a most ample justifica- 
tion on the score of consistency, they have not exposed themselves to some 
very reasonable adverse criticism. Put plainly, the whole thing appears as a 
revenge, and, the worst of it is, it appears a revenge wreaked on a totally 
wrong and unfortunate party. ‘The University Senate have, by retaining the 
Matriculation, thwarted Government in their efforts to recast University 
education; and Government, in trying to punish the Senate for their con- 
tumacy by lessening the value of the Matriculation, have inflicted a grave 
injury and injustice on the poor Matriculates and their parents—both the 
victims of an order of things created by the Government themselves in com- 
pany with the Senate. We are but reflecting the general consensus of opinion 
when we say that Government might have easily shown a little more patience, 
forbearance, and even generosity in the matter.” 


*42. “There is no material difference that we can trace between the 

; courses of the Matriculation and its step-sisters of 

nN veer oe (43), 14th the School Final and some other examinations by 
a i ae which it is superseded. And yet in the plenitude of 
their wisdom Government have chosen to crown the one and dethrone the 
other. It is open to Government to prescribe the standard of qualification for 
service, and we are not disposed to dispute their right in that respect. 
However, in so far as their Resolution affects other wider interests in which 
Government are as much concerned as the public, comments from the latter 
on its decision would not be without justification. Government are the 
largest employers of the educated classes, and their decision as -regards 
the educational test for service must ultimately shape or modify the course of 
education as it is given by the University. We do not believe that their 
* hide-bound Resolution would further the cause of education in the Presidency. 
The Matriculation being an examination for entrance to the Colleges is 
naturally more favoured than other examinations. Since it would be dis- 
pensed with in future as a qualifying test for Government service, the 
examinations which have been substituted in its place would draw to them 
many students who through pecuniary considerations waver as to the course 
they might follow on leaving the school......... - One of the reasons which 
influenced the late decision of the Senate of the Bombay University in respect 
of the retention of the Matriculation was that the majority of established 
schools in the Presidency were incapable of providing for the requirements of 
two different examinations, and to such schools the Government Resolution 
would be a very unwelcome announcement. The examinations which have been 
substituted for the Matriculation do not provide in an equal measure for the 
acquisition of such practical knowledge as might prove an essential qualifica- 
+ion in students aspiring to clerical posts.......... Even when viewed from the 
stand-point of the clerical service under Government, we do not believe 
that the prescribed standards of test would tend to raise the standard of 
efficiency in the service. The examinations would draw, as a rule, mediocres 
who having taken note of their incapacity for higher studies would flock to 
them to secure easy passports to employment under Government.” 


pasiesmiees) 0° « IeandWn. in the: sele the. 

bs P . ‘a bid g _ int English halag eodiellings’ appointed 
Feats ye ognd their opinion is treated with the utmost con- 
tempt by the Judge. Of late, in sedition cases, the 
Raat ealan een assessors have again and again brought in a verdict 

ees RES of not guilty, either out of sympathy with the accused, 
fror fear of the consequences if they did not. The Judgeis in most cases 
eontent to disagree, but.sometimes he reads the assessors a lecture on 
heir sins into the bargain. Where is then the need of having any assessors 
atall? Itis nota very pleasant task in any case; it frequently injures 
business and entails considerable monetary loss to serve one’s country in an 
honorary judicial capacity; and when in addition to this one is liable to 
be builied by the Judge or assaulted by the friends of the accused, the 
position is intolerable. As used in Bengal at the present day, the system has 
no use whatever, and tends to bring justice into contempt.” 


44, Nobody would believe it to be true if he were told that Tubby had 
been acquitted. But the Magistrate who heard the 
Comments on the case has acquitted him and recorded in the judgment 
acquittal of Private Tubby that those who were killed were sleeping in the com- 
in the Hindapur shooting ’ ‘ 
case (Madras). partment which itself was in contravention of 
 Kesari (128), 9th Aug. ‘Yailway rules. He further says that if they had not 
siept there, they would not have lost their lives. Even 
supposing that Tubby wanted only to frighten the natives, he could have done 
it by firing blank cartridges. He did not fire in the air. Should not the 
Magistrate have realised that such an acquittal blackens British justice and 
inflames the minds of the people by exciting racial hatred? In a public 
place like the platform, which is frequented by many unarmed men, a Kuro- 
pean shoots and kills two innocent children of God and his arrogant conduct 
is adjudged by the Court of Justice to be innocent. All this excites deep 
indignation and is. harmful in every way, under the present or any other 
circumstances. — 


45. Commenting’ upon the acquittal, by the Bombay Presidency 
Magistrate, of some Borahs accused of photograph- 

t x | 
bay Chief "eudiency ing one Saiyad Pathan, knowing that the act was 
Magistrate s decision ac- likely to lead to rioting, the Akhbdr-e-Islam writes :— 
quitting persons charged T'he Presidency Magistrate laid it down that it. 
with photographing a was no offence to photograph any man. In so 


Pathan Saiyad. doing, he does not appear to have borne in mind 
en (65), the racial feelings and the different religions in 


India and the British Government's undertaking 
to respect the religious feelings of the people. There is a very large sections 
of Muhammadans who have a strong objection to being photographed. 
It is a pity no law exists to prevent such photographing. We wish Govern- 
ment would, out of consideration for the feelings of the Muhammadan 
community, pass a law to prohibit the snap-shotting of a person without 
permission. We trust Government will take steps to have more light thrown 
on the Magistrate’s judgment. 


46. eu the course of his ace before the Magistrate of Baroda, 

se W. P. Sathe, the editor and publisher of the Ranjit. 

eit te ns’ Une pein -Ranjak Naétak Mala series, said:—‘ Your attention 
oe enation ot: WP. Othe , might have been drawn to * Vangvadh ’ and ‘ Barisal- 
—— at Baroda for publishing Che Dham Dhum’ because they have been forfeited 
Pee. seditious literature. to His Majesty in the British territories. But. 
_ Pudhdri (143), 7th Aug. all the books that are proscribed are not neces- 
sarily seditious. If so, hundreds of prosecutions. 

would have been instituted by this time. All this trouble is taken by 
Government to prevent people from reading what they deem to be 
objectionable literature. My booksare innocent. The British Government. 
ss sepia hed have sent over the matter ifit were otherwise.. The first edition 


of pe gs books was published in 1906 and the second edition appeared 
in 1908. The question of prosecuting me for sedition is started in 1910. 
I hope the matter will be: dropped in consideration of the above facts.” 
[Commenting on the above the ‘paper remarks:—The relations between 
the Gaikwér and his subjects are quite different from those prevailing in 
the British territories. There was no need of instituting searches in Baroda. 
People are prepared to do anything and everything for the Mahéraja. 
The devotees of literature are not camp-followers or thieves. The national 
bureaucrats of a national king should look at. his subjects from a national 
point of view. Wedo not know what. has made the Baroda authorities adopt 
a different line of conduct. As soon as the books were proscribed by the 
British Government, Mr. Sathe should have been called upon to: submit an 
explanation. It is quite irregular to close the printing press and call upon 
the proprietor to apologise. The question of apology arises after the alleged 
offence has been proved in the law-courts.. The offender may or may not 
apologise then and he may even suffer the punishment awarded. ‘Though 
nothing that was incriminating was found in the search, to ask the proprietor 
to submit his account books for inspection is to harass him somehow. | 


47. The Moslem is sure, by its writings, to breed ill-feeling between 

vis Hindus and Muhammadans and to create uneasi- 

Alleged probable ill- ness in the country. The editor seems to. be lack- 
effects of the writings ol ing in the knowledge of law and of editorial duties. 
the Moslem newspaper. ee Beak: j S Si ain alk espa 4 ales al 
Muslim Herald (16), 8th 1e first issue mentioned neither the printer, the 
end 10th Aug. publisher nor the press. The second issue mentions 
- | a man as the publisher, but he is quite unknown in 
Muhammadan circle. [The paper in a subsequent issue again writes :—The 
paper will create ill-feeling not only between Mussalmans and Hindus but 
between Government and Mussalmans. It will lead its readers to extremes 


and make them extremists. | 


48. The Chitrcmaya Jagat publishes a caitoon representing a man 
lying dead drunk in his room with broken bottles on 
_ Probable effects of the g table and broken chairs around him. The 
an pa acon gg female members of the household of the drunkard 
morn ral Jagat (114) are shown as looking at him with horror. In the 
for July. ’ letter-press below the cartoon the paper draws the 
attention of the religious leaders of the people to 
probable effects of the liberty of drinking now accorded to the people which 
might end in the breaking loose of all social and religious ties and the recurrence 
of the excesses sanctioned by the Shdkt or epicurean sect of the medieval era 
in India. 
49. ‘“ Boycott of Hindus by Muhammadans in the village of Darbelo 
has after all compelled a number of Hindus to quit 
Boycott of mae by their hearth and home and settle elsewhere. So far 
Muhammadans at nosteps seem to have been taken by the authorities.” 
— bars (59), 6th [The Sindhi remarks:—* This is. not a matter 
Ps a Rag. ped Sindh; Of Ordinary importance and requires thorough 
(60), 6th Aug. mi enquiries to be made on which will depend the peace 
! : and safety of the people of Darbelo. We hope the 
vigilant Commissioner, Mr. Younghusband, will personally interest himself in 
the matter and relieve the poor Hindus permanently from their danger.’’] 


50. ‘Government have decided to do away with temporary appoint- 

-. ments of Sub-Overseers. All Sub-Overseers in Sind 

Comments on the recruit- wil] henceforward be appointed on the permanent 
ment of Sub-Overseers in ostablishment. But the men so appointed must 


Sind. be qualified that is, th t h d 
Sind 24) Ath qualified men, that is, they must have passe 
ae qourgas. {86), out from one of the Sub-Overseers’ classes. They 


must be holders of a Government certificate and not 
a, mere school certificate. Some of the unqualified temporary Sub-Overseers, 
- ¢.e., those who have been found specially competent or have served long, will 
be made permanent, but others will have to go. It is intended to procure 
‘ qualified men from the Presidency proper. But it is doubtful if outsiders 
con 661—9 | | | 


euch) eunalll’ pay‘ as! Rs: 90 or 35. In that case 
* Vasant: unless a concession ‘is made for the 
veut in this branch. Why may not Gov- 
m por ‘men till qualified Snb-Overseers are 
ually’ available ‘would ‘be hard to induce young Sindhis possessing 
 @° School Final Examination certificate to spend two years in a Sub- 
 Onrers gers’ ‘Glass and accept Rs. 30 after they have come out success- 

Ful "Government should raise the salaries and also accept the Matric. 
Pxamimation (instead ‘of the -less popular ‘ Final’), for entrance into a Sub- 
‘Overseers’ class. We believe there is a proposal before Government for 
Yecognising the Matric for this purpose. The Matric is recognised for 
sdmission to the Engineering Branch of the Sind College even now. We 
hear there is a great falling off in the number of boys in the Sub-Overseers’ . 
classes in Sind. The kind of men Government want cannot possibly accept 
such low pay ‘as is offered for other than the guaranteed appointments. It is 
@ truism that the Sindhis’ standard of living is much higher than that in the 
Presidency generally.” 


° Educatton. 


51. “Wise and far-seeing thinkers have pronounced education to be 
the only panacea for the evils from which this 
Free and Compulsory country is suffering at present. Before we can 
ge wt Fargrwee 17) develop secondary and higher education it is 
10th Aug. eview (11), cgsential that primary education should have 
spread widely and liberally and for this to 
happen successfully in a poor country like India education should both be 
free and compulsory. We are extremely sorry that even the Bombay 
Government should have thought it fit to oppose the proposal to abolish fees 
) for primary education....... ... Of course, the main objection underlying the 
aforesaid contention is financial. This cannot be met by any arguments, but 
‘we may remind the Government of the homely proverb ‘ where there is a will 
there’s a way’ end of the immense responsibilities in the matter of education 
which are but half fulfilled up to this time.......... Objectors to the scheme 
of free primary education start from a wrong premiss which is that the 
paucity of schools and the backwardness of primary education signify the 
incapacity or unwillingness of the people. The paucity of schools is rather due 
to the grudging way in which the Government doles out money for educational 
purposes than to any unwillingness on the part of the public. Supposing 
even that there is unwillingness it is no reason why the Goverhment should 
sit still and not introduce a measure which would have far-reaching conse- 
quences.......... the great progress of education in Great Britain can be 
traced to the period when primary education was made free and compulsory. 
It cannot be expected in any country that the masses themselves will move 
of their own accord and demand their legitimate right of being educated. They 
have to be moved by the Government, sometimes against their will, and 
results will show that the initial irritation, if at all, will be more than counter- 
balanced by the great advantages accruing from the system of free and 
compulsory primary education.” 


52. Referring tothe recently published Blue-book containing the views and 
. opinions of the various Local Governments about the 
Praja Bandhu (42), 7th question of making primary education in the country 
ane Hdthidewdr and free and compulsory, the Praja Bandhu declares 
. ahi Kantha Gazette that th Baad te tha Taal 
‘ (77), 7th Aug. that the reasons adduced by the Local Governments 
, in support of their views are untenable. Comment- 
ing upon Sir John Hewett’s argument that the fees are quite nominal and do 
not come in the way of boys being sent to schools, it points out that the people 
im the country are so poor that even a fee of an anna or two is too much for 
their impoverished pockets. It refuses to believe the argument that the masses 
are not likely to be benefited by education. It further ridicules the 
suggestion that the abolition of fees will lower the value of education in the 
eyes of the people and tend to make the attendance irregular. In reply to the 
Bombay Government’s argument that competent teachers are not coming 
- forward in sufficient numbers, it thinks that there is no likelihood of students 


, 


increasing at, such a fast rate as to necessitate.an immediate increase in the 
number of teachers,. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette points out 
that the experiment of free education has succeeded in. the Baroda State and 
should, therefore, be tried in British India, It points out, at the same time, 
that as long as there is no technical education given in primary schools, the 
education of the agricultural classes is likely to do more harm than good. It 
is also in agreement with the Bombay Government’s view as to the paucity of 
competent teachers and urges upon Government to try to overcome this 
difficulty and gradually to increase the number of schools, so that education 
may be available to those who want it.| 


oS. We offer our hearty thanks to Government for assuming a 
sympathetic attitude towards the students of the 

Comments on the Press Samarth Vidydlaya and removing in a measure 
Note re the admission of their anxiety for being thrown adrift by the closure 


students of the Samarth o49¢ the institution. We use the word ‘ina measure’ 
Vidydlaya to recognised 


achools. advisedly because. only boys under fourteen years 
Bhdla (107), Ist and are to be admitted to recognised schools under very 
11th Aug. strict conditions. We have no quarrel as regards 


the limit within which applications for admission 
are to be made, but owing to the-suspicion in. which many public servants 
are being held, it will be very difficult for the boys to find two respectable 
and loyal persons (not near relatives) who would give written guarantee for 
the good conduct of the boys. We wish Government had clearly defined 
what constitutes signs of disloyal views, for under the Press Note a boy from 
the Samarth Vidydlaya would be summarily dismissed by a Head Master 
at his whim. 


Municipalittes. 


04. In the absence of any mention in the circular issued by Sir Sasson 
J. David and Mr. Wadia that the subscriptions they 
Adverse comments on invite for a statue to Mr. Sheppard are in conformity 
the movement to raise & with the wishes of the late Municipal Commissioner’s 
“eon to Mr. Sheppard, friends and admirers or his proteges, it will not be a 
ate Municipal Commis- eons 
sioner of Bombay. wonder if in course of time the signatories come for- 
Gujardti (38), 7th Aug. Ward and allege that the statue that they are raising 
| is on behalf of the public of Bombay. In view of 
the very wide influence wielded by the Municipal Commissioner in his official 
capacity it is not unlikely that those whom he has obliged in various ways, 
either by securing a seat on the Standing Committee or a J. P.ship, would 
rush in with their subscriptions, but there is not the least chance of persons 
outside the narrow circle of Mr. Sheppard’s proteges caring to know anything 
about the movement. What has Mr. Sheppard done as Municipal Commis- 
sioner to deserve such a memorial? He has permanently increased the 
Municipal expenditure to the extent of 23 lakhs necessitating a corresponding 
increase in taxation and by directly or indirectly conniving at the Caucus 
movement he has created a permanent split between the Indian and European 
communities in Bombay. Does Mr. Sheppard deserve a statue for, among 
others, these very monumental works of his? If the movement has been 
started to commemorate his action in connection with the Caucus, the public 
of Bombay would hardly take it quietly. If those who have been obliged by 
Mr. Sheppard have been inspired with a desire to worship him, let them set up 
his idol in their own homes, but they should keep within due limits, or else 
they will invite criticism upon themselves. 


595. Past history clearly shows that cholera has been working much 
‘more havoc in the city of Ahmedabad than any 

Precautions to be other epidemic, even the plague, and hence, now 
adopted by the Ahmedabad that cholera has broken out in the city this year, it 


wing gg rede is of the utmost importance that the Municipality 


{eller air eto should at once take precautionary and preventive 
Po wiands Daas (35), measures. The water of the Municipal Water 
7th Aug. Works should be analysed and the result of the 


inquiry should be made known to the public, so that 


nd imp re. Besides, permanganate of 
‘and ‘private wells in ‘use. 
nip thie and many other 
supervising the work of the 


pu 


er diag wen 
streets “an 
Municipal San peng te falls upon the Municipal Commission 
eg nated by Government, and it is earnestly hoped that the members of 
this P Conmuitieion will not fail to do their duty by keeping personal supervision 
“over. the work of the Sanitary Department. The Chief Officer, who is no 
‘doubt an able officer, should also go round the streets and see that they are 


kept perfectly clean. 
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56. The Sdnj Vartamdn and severdl other papers of the week 

Sa Ra vehemently discuss the controversy that has for 

‘squabble over the redie. ®0me time past been raging in the Broach Munici- 

tribution of the Wards of Pity over the question of re-distributing the wards 

the Broach Municipality. to meet the enlarged privileges bestowed upon the 

_ Sdnj Vartamdn (44), Municipality by Government. ‘he papers deplore 

llth Aug.; Jdm-e-Jam- the attitude taken up by the non-official President, 

‘shed = (37), Sth Aug.; Réo Bahadur Motilal, who acting in concert with 

: gy el pay vases Phd persons of his own ideas has been influencing the 

ff (30) ey Collectcr into acquiescing in a scheme prepared by 

rey tg him for dividing the city into thirteen wards as 

against the generally accepted and more popular scheme of having seven wards. 

only. Rado Bahadur Motilal’s action in the matter has been condemned with 

one voice, and it is regretted that so sympathetic a Collector as Mr. Wales 

should have been cajoled into taking a step running counter to the wishes of 

the majority of the people. A sigh of relief has, however, been heaved at 

Mr. Barrow’s refusal to sanction the proposed scheme unless ‘approved by the 

' Municipality, and it is unanimously hoped that no rash step dictated by 

vested interests would receive sanction at the hands of the authorities who 
have been but too eager to respect the wishes of the Indian people. 


o/. The Ratnagiri correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The 
order issued by the Ratnagiri District Local Board 
Alleged hardship caused that the local Veterinary dispensary should only treat. 
by an order of the Ratndé- guch cattle as are actually taken to it and should not 
. girl District Local Board supply medicines in case of other cattle will cause 
rethe Ratnagiri Veteri- . 
nary dispensary. great hardship to the people in the district. Hitherto 
, Dnydn Prakdsh (48), people living some miles off from Ratnagiri used to. 
9th Aug. | be supplied with medicine for their cattle by the 
. dispensary on being told of the disease they were 
suffering from. That has been stopped now. Only those who will undergo. 
‘the expense of bringing down their cattle to Ratnagiri will be able to take 
advantage of the dispensary. It is hoped that the Local Board will take 
this matter into consideration. 


98. “Ona careful and unbiased perusal of the Government Resolution 
| superseding the Dharwar Local Board for a period 
Comments on the super- of two years, we cannot disguise a feeling that the 
‘session of the Dharwar drastic step which Government has taken in this. 
po Local Board. case is an act of questionable propriety. When the 
ndu of Bombay (12), ahmedabad Municipalit ded f 
(6th Aug.; Indu Prakdsh Pree nee. eee, © ew 
121), 11th Aug.; Sudhd- months ago, we were one of the first to acclaim it as- 
rak (156), €th Aug. a thoroughly merited punishment for the unpardon- 
able catalogue of sins of commission and omission it. 
had been guilty of in the face of the repeatedly given official as well as public 
warnings. But in the case of the Dharwar Board, we find it difficult to reconcile 
‘ourselves to the view that its sins were so flagrant or sO incorrigibly persistent. 
‘as to justify-its total suppression for so long a period as two years. We do 
not want to condone the acts of mismanagement or connivance at 
‘corruption that some of the members might have been guilty of. 
‘But what we contend is that the catalogue of offences mentioned by 
‘Government in their Resolution does not warrant a general condemna-. 
tion of the Board, or even of a majority of its members. ‘The defalcations. 
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or connected with them were the Sub-Overseer, who committed suicide, the 
Vice-President, who resigned soon after they came to his knowledge, and two 
non-official members, who countersigned bills falsely or wrongly prepared. 
Another official member is mentioned as~having countersigned a falsely 
executed bill for demarcation stones, but-we are not told if he is one of the 
two mentioned above or quite another individual. ‘These are ail the persons 
mentioned as those who could be held directly responsible for the corruption 
and negligence revealed. ‘The other members, of course, must share ir some 
measure, though indirectly, the blarhe attaching to this incompetency. 
But remembering as we do thatin most of our Local Boards at present 
it is the Vice-President who conducts most of the business, and the 
other members, putting complete trust in him, are not over-critical in sanc- 
tioning the payment of bills, unless attested by themselves, it is rather too 
hard on them to be held responsible for the faults that the Vice-President 
may have been guilty of. Of course, they should have realised their respon- 
sibilities in a more serious manner, but we are pointing out the prevailing 
state of things and how easy it is for them to be deceived, if the 
Vice-President does not take sufficient care of his own responsibilities. 
And there is another thing in connection with the present case which 
is rather obscure. It is stated in the Government Resolution that the 
Vice-President resigned soon after the suicide of the Overseer and the 
coming to light of his defalcations. ‘This must have been in the 
early part of 1909. The new Vice-President is then reported to have 
found out some more discrepancies in the accounts, which form the charges 
against the Board now. kBut the Government Resolution is silent on the 
point as to how the Board has progressed since the new incumbent came into 
office, which must have been, as we have said, in the early part of 1909. There 
is nothing in the Resolution to show that since then there have been any 
lapses like those that took place in 1908. Indeed, with a new and zealous 
Vice-President of the type mentioned, we might expect the Board to have 
become more circumspect and honest. Was it so or not last year, is not 
stated in the Resolution. As it is, it leads one to suppose that the sins of the 
Board committed in 1908 are being visited on itin 1910!! Heroic measures are 
least suited to the growth of movements that are still in their budding stage. 
Total suppression of the Board and the handing over of the whole set of duties 
to single persons W4s not surely needed or warranted in the present case.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh and the Sudhdrak make similar remarks. | 


o9. It is true that as stated in the Government Press Note 2 the 

a7 subject, the Vice-President and two non-oficial 
Pi a Rakes. Somdshie members of the Dharwar Local Board had 
(69), 13th Aug.; Dhdrwdr grievously erred in signing bills coming up 
Vritt (117), llth Aug.; before them without checking them. They had 
Karndtak Vritt (100), 9th committed unpardonable faults in the discharge 
Aug. of their duties and for their mistake the whole 
Board has suffered. We cannot, therefore, look with approval at the 
action of Government in suspending the Board. The erring members would 
have been easily removed and replaced by others, and the management of 
the Board placed on a more satisfactory basis. It is, however, deplorable 
that Government have acted otherwise and placed the management of the 
Board in the hands of a single official. Although we may not approve of the 
Government action, we cannot but observe that it has been a warning to all 
those placed in a similar position. But at the same time we are afraid the 
Press Note on the subject will prove a wet bianket to those taking an 
enthusiastic part in the working of these Boards and may induce them to turn 
their backs upon them. If anything of the kind happens, it ‘will certainly be 
disastrous to the cause of local self-government. [Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai 
writing to the Bumbay Samdchdrgbserves that as compensation certificates 


for. work done for Local Boards are generally signed by an official member’ as’ 


well as by a non-official one, it passes all comprehension how the certificates in 
con 661—10 | 


méntioned by Government were committed most of them in 1908 and‘ 
the’ persons who could beheld to be directly or indirectly concerned 


ie | 
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ave been ‘pela enebted by the Mamlatdar. He proceeds ' 
Gee ky iare that asthe non-official. members of a Taluka Local Board are 
ae lerally drawn | a f. al griculturs classes, they are practically governed and 
guided by their official co es and have no independent voice in the 
ee o “a posal. of ‘aff irs. ‘The writer, therefore, questions why instead of taking 
ce of the offic fai ‘in. e of the Taluka who must have presumably 
the certificates in question, the entire control 6f the Board should have 
la, 5a in his hands. Under the circumstances discussed above, Mr. Jivanji 
3that it would have been a better anda safer arrangement had the 
fficial in charge of the Taluka been associated with two orthree members 
ied by Government. He concludes with a prayer that Government 
would be pleased to explain why no action has been taken against the officials 
who must have. been privy to the whole transaction. The Dhdrwdr 
Vritt bewails the state of things that prevailed in the administration 
of the Dharwar Taluka Local Board and remarks:—We want swardjya. 
We agitate for the extension of the rights of local self-government. 
But even if a petty Taluka Local Board is handed over to us, we make it 
disreputable. Every one desires to be a Board or Municipal member. But 
he has no idea of the responsibilities that attach to the membership. 
Those who have no leisure and cannot conduct public affairs satisfactorily in 
a straightforward manner had better sit at home than meddle in public 
matters and disgrace the people. Judging by the Ahmedabad Municipality and 
the Dharwar Tdluka Local Board, if any one were to say that we are unfit to 
conduct public affairs why should we feel sorry? Whatcan we do, if Govern- 
ment themselves come to hold such an opinion of our abilities? The Karndtak 
Vritt writes :—We cannot but say that it is the unpardonable conduct of our 
own people that has led to the suspension of the Dharwar Taluka Board. We 
aes can prove ourselves to be fit to enjoy the rights of swardjya only by discharging 
te 2 the duties entrusted to us in the Local Boards and Municipalities satisfactorily. 
fs } It is quite regrettable that in a district town like Dharwir, the affairs of the 
Taluka Local Board should be in such a nauseous condition. It may be 
| _pardonable in a way for Government servants to accept bribes. But sthose 
Pe who pretend to work in the cause of the nation and commit breach of trust 
secretly are false to their ideals. It is chiefly regrettable that elected members 
. were instrumental in bringing the T'éluka Board to such a low condition. 
. | Those who become members of Municipalities and Local Boards with a selfish 
; view to misusing their powers and those who leave everything to their subordi- 
nates are equally guilty. Such members not only disgrace themselves but are 
a blot on society.| * 
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| e ‘i Native States. 


60. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sdénj Vartamdn :—“ It 
will be an act of gratitude to the Hindus of Radhan- 

The dispute over cow- pur in general and the Jains in particular by your 
killing between the Hindus kindly allowing ime to invite the attention of our 
yl Muhammadans of focal Government in connection with the recent 
anpur State. . ; 
Sdnj Vartamdn (44), situation in Radhanpur through the medium of 
10th Aug., Eng. cols. your columns........... It was an august day in the 
annals of Radhanpur when our late Nawab Saheb, 

Haji Muhammad Sherkhanji Saheb Bahadur, issued an order prohibiting 
cow-killing and promulgated free education in his territories. It goes with- 
out saying that although our worthy rulers were Muhammadans, they 
always carefully watched that our religious feelings were not injured, and the 
following .sacred privileges granted to the Hindus by the grandfather of our 
present Nawab will convince the public at large how amiable they were 
towards us:—‘ Nobody shall kill on any occasion the white cattle, the cow 
and the bullock and also their young ones in the three Districts of ‘Radhan- 
pur, Sami and Munjpur till the Moon and the Sun exist........... Nobody shall 
kill the fish in the three tanks of the cities of Radhanpur, Sami and Munjpur, 
viz,, ope tank at each city.’ Likewise our late Nawab Saheb thought it 
advisable to abide by the measures adopted by his predecessors and confirmed 
the repolptions yested by them........... He issued the said order of prohi- 


bition shortly after his installation and it was not opposed by the Muham- 
madan community......... - The order was brought into existence in the year 
1907 and the increasing number of cows since that time will no doubt 
impress upon the minds of your readers the importance of cow-killing 
prohibition in a country like India which has solely to depend on agriculture. 
But when we are advocating this cause, and when the educated Muhamma- 
dans of foresight recognise its importance, several Muhammadans of 
Radhanpur in the name of their community have unfortunately appealed 
to the Bombay Government requesting them to abolish the existing order 
of prohibition. They have mentioned in their appeal that the order was 
brought into existence when the late Nawab’s mind was not in a sound 
state and that the order is against their religion. Is this not an open insult 
to the deceased ?......... As for religion, let me quote what Sayed Rizai, 
Municipal Commissioner of Sitapur, in Oudh, observed while expressing 
his views on ‘ Beef-eating and Islam’ in the Leader of Allahabad. He 
says :—* Cow-killing or use of beef in India, I dare say, is absolutely in- 
consistent with the ethics of Islam.’ ‘This, indeed, sufficiently weakens 
the arguments advanced by the Muhammadans of Radhanpur. They ought 
to have looked to the majority of their non-Moslem brethren and weighed 
the situation more gravely before approaching the Bombay Government.” 


61. <A correspondent informs us that a meeting of the subjects of the Idar 
State residing in Bombay was held at Madhavbag, 
Reported panic in the Bombay, on'11th August to protest against the recent 
Idar State owing to high-handed imposition of several cruel taxes upon 
sar new Saxes. the subjects of Idar by His Highness Sri Pratap- 
ombay Samachar (69), wee 
13th Auo: Kdthidwdy “!0gii, the ruler of the State. About 500 persons — 
and Mahi Kdntha Gazette ssembled there and resolutions condemning the 
(77), 7th Aug. new taxes and the general mal-administration of the 
State under His Highness were passed and a fund 
was started with the object of appealing to Government to redress the griev- 
ances of the subjects of the State. ‘he enumeration of several instances 
of miscarriage of justice and cruelty, such as the setting at liberty 
by His Highness of a murderer and of a Fouzdar who had been charged 
with committing a rape, simply because they were Marwaries, made a 
deep impression on the minds of those assembled. Another correspondent 
informs us that the strike in Idar has not still ended, and that the people are 
in great distress, as the situation has not improved in the least. The Maharaj 
Kuvar refuses to allow the shops to be opened and the business to be resumed 
till the new taxes are paid up. About eight thousand persons have come to 
Idar from the tdlukas, and all are anxiously waiting for the arrival of the 
Political Agent to redress their grievances. Another correspondent from Idar 
informs us that the Political Agent in reply to a telegram sent to him 
has intimated to the people to approach His Highness who paying no attention 
to the protests and grievances of his subjects is enjoying the cool climate of 
Poona. Far from redressing their grievances, His Highness has ordered that 
they should be flogged and fired upon if they persist in refusing to pay the new 
taxes. The people have decided to leave the State and to settle in British 
territory if their grievances are not redressed. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi 
- Kdntha Gazette publishes similar correspondence and states. that the new 
cruel orders require that all the subjects of the State should pay a kind of 
poll-tax on the birth of every child. The higher classes comprising the 
Brahmins, Banias, Kshatriyas, etc., are required to pay Rs. 2. on the birth of 
every chi ld, while the lower classes such as dhobis, barbers, potters, Muham- 
madauns, etc., have to pay one rupee and the depressed classes are required 
to pay eight annas, etc. The paper elsewhere publishes an open letter to 
His Highness Sir Pratapsingji, in which the writer bitterly complains against 
the Police of the State, which he alleges is corrupt and inefficient. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental T'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th August 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appea 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what a : 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is Relieved 4a 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. : 
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Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
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J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40 ... a 
We es 2 acs oes eee ove 


F’, P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25 __—sa«... 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahaébkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isarddés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 


Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) oe a 
) Jamatmal Lalchand : 87 eee eve eee 


Kadshinath Nageshwar Rdo ; (Madrasi Brah- 


| man); 40. 
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Kantha Gazette. 
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84 _ Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ° 
85 | Praja Mitra ove .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
86 ‘Praja Pokar .| Surat .| Weekly 
87 | Pratahkal .| Ahmedahad .| Monthly 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. cusp Weekly -—- sve 
| Advertiser. 
89 | Samalochak eve ...| Bombay... eee} 1 ri-Monthly 
| 
90 gate Surat Weekly 208 
91  Gousbahiee ove ..-| Amreli eo} Do. 
92 | Surat Akhbar Baroda Do. oce 
93 | Swadesh Mitr’... Karachi Do. ove 
94 | Udbodhan... Ahmedabad | Monthly ... 
95 Vasant... rye ee Do. occ]  anOe ove 
| Hinpt. 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-/ Bombay see] Weekly sce 
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Gulam Muhammad! 
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Shenvi; 35. 
..-| Poona eed | Monthly ... i Ramchandra Vasudev om Hindu (Kon- 150 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 
...| Hrandol ... oo Weekly... oi Hy Pandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Brah- 150 
| min); 36. ~ 
.-.| Wai (Satara) a Monthly ... ...| Kashindéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
| . | Brdhman) ; 46. 
..-| Dharwar ... -| Weekly... coche ne Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 450 
| man) ; 33. 
| Bombay... “ Do. .. _ ...! Vithal G, Kokte; Hindu (Mardtha); 25 ...| 1,400 
-»-| Poona rehe oat ae ee .... Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 50. 
.--| Kolhapur ... ant ooh ee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
Bréhman) ; 44. 
...| Bombay... ...' Daily se ...| Damodar Garesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
| hada Brahmin); 50. 
| Kolha4pur ... . .... Monthly ...  ...| Datt§treya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu, 1,000 
| 2 (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
...| Ahmednagar | Weekly = «.. ..., KAashindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu —. 500 
b bathe | pawan Brahman) ; 55. . 
«| Bombay ... ccc] ©. inp ...1F. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
r4hman); 51. 
»..| Natesh Appdji Dravid, Moa: Hindw x 
(Deshasth Br4hman) : 84, 
...| Hari Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. 
..-| Krishnéji Prabhakar Khddilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
| Hindu ‘(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36, | 
»--| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 
«| Yaday  Bélkrishna. Updsani; Hindu) 600 
(Deshasth aes taieh ; 42, 
. 
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147 
148 


149 
150 
151 


152 
153 
154 


155 
156 
157 


158 


159 


i160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


Madhukar ... 
Maharashtra’ Vritt 


Masik Manoranjan 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 

Pudhari 
Rashtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Samalochak 


Satya’ Shodhak 
Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak .., 


Sitaraye Hind 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... “ie 


Sumant 

Vaishya Masik 
Vichari ... ove 
Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod ove 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasdr... 


Vyapari 


Warkari 


Maratai—concluded. | 


.| Satara see 


.| Poona 


.| Nasik 


..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


; Bombay see ees 
.| Wai (Satdra) 


.| Bombay 


.| Pandharpur (Shola- 
.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Satara 

.| Baroda 

.| Poona 


.| Hubli (Dhérwar) ...| 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Sholapur 


.| Bombay 


.| Satara 


.-| Pen (Kolaba) 
.| Poona 


| Karad (Satara) 


.| Bombay... 
.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Kolhapur ... 


pur). 
desh). 
desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Belgaum ... 


Bombay 


Wai (Satara) nai 


Poona 


pur). 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 


.| Weekly 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


Thrice a month 


.| Fortnightly 


Do. 


| 


| Janardan 
.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard- 
| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra ; Hindu (Gaud 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
|| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 


.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
...| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 


...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak- 


...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
1S. K. Dadmle ; 
...| Trimbak Gurundth K4le ; Hindu (Deshastha 


a, Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
= /(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, 

| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; 
| (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 
..'Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle : 


Do. vis eee 


Brahman) ; 28. 
.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; - Muham- 
madan ; 45. 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
-| (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao te 
-| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 


Monthly ... .  «. 


Weekly... ose 


-| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 


Nardyan Kvikarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


tha) ; 24. 
Saraswat); 87. 
Brdhman) ; 29. 


ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 
Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


DB. Bo, 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45, 


shani Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Chitpadwan Brah- 
man); 30. 
Brahman) 30, 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


50... 


Manager Damodar Savlardm Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Hindu (Karhada, 


wan Brdhman) ; 50. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gaekwad ; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni . 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Séraswat Brahman). 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


| 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 85, 


1,500 


About 


700 


250 
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‘Bombay: ......° .--| Weekly . ns »».| MohamedjReza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
Oe ae cea cL anvre ; madan (Shiah) ; 85, 
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Wein 2) Bakkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... _...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| _ 500 
awe epi OY a Ren madan (Abro); 24. 


Khairkhéh,...» ..»|LAérkbdna (Sind) ...| Do} ... _«..| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu’ . 700 
it (Khatri) ; 35. | 

"169 | Prabhdt .... ..._«.., Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 at 800 

= 170 |sindWudhér” ©... | Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... _«..| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.! 750 

J | 171 | Sind Kesari eee aa Shikarpur (Sind) .... Do. eee eee mean Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) : 550 


‘$ 


: ' 


172 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
| | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


1738 Mufide-Rozgar_... a 
174 Sultdn-ul-Akhbér ~~ 


| 
| 
Do. ei ie ® mi ve) Munshi Mahamad Husain ... ai hei eae 


i 


Mest gee. teal ws es Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh, 9300 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


175 Jain fies aie »--| Bombay ... souk WOEEEY 00s ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu! 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


GUJARA TI AND HInpt. 


176 Jain Mitra ce -( Do, _ ...| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasad Jain... sei a: lo eee 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE., 


177 Chandrika ... oce -»-| Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly... .... Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 145 


Brdhman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have ben collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or a is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Miira, it ig printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by: the 
propristor cre not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Pnblication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor, 
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ENGLISH. 


7a ' Evening Dispatch... ...| Poona .,  ...| Daily et aa : senode 


12A Karachi Argus ... _ Karachi... ocet WOOKIY =e ...| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... ées 


— 


AnGLo-UrRDuv. | 
62a | Moslem ... a ...| Poona ide sot WORD tne sed soseee 


GUJARATI, 


71a | Chabuk ... vii ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...; Weekly... ...| Dajibhéi Ratanji Des4i; Hindu (Anavil 
Brahmin) ; 31. 
MARATHI, 


.| Vindyak Ndndébhdéi Wagal; Hindu (Daiwa- 


1144 Daivadnya Samachar vee] Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... ‘ 
| 7 dnya): 45. 


| | 


. 


No, 53, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais,°L.M. & S.; 30 ; Portuguese. 
Nos. 20, 98,97, 104, 108, 155 and 177 have ceased to exist. 

No; 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 

No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 

Nos. 74 and 94 have temporarily ceased to be published. 

No. 90 has become a fortnightly. 
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Polk ities and the Public Administration, 


Bee Mr. Montagu’ 8 analysis of the unrest was an able one and signifies 
a ete ‘that he has based his’ speech not upon official Blue-: 
Comments on Mr. books only but has also “maile himself familiar :with 
pees “6 eech in the ggsentially Indian views on the situation. Before, 
eg of Commons, 0n however, dealing with this analysis he could not 
e Indian Budget. 
“Oriental Review (17), Tesist the temptation of repeating the oft-repeated 
17th Aug. platitude about the great conflict of interests of 
races and creeds in this country. There is an air 
also of staleness about the apparently gorgeous sentence describing how 
speeches in the Parliament are awaited with interest by the Indian people. 
We think Lord Morley gave expression to this idea once. If it means, as we 
fear it is intended to mean, that Radical members of the House should not 
express themselves too frankly on the Indian situation, all we can say is that 
if is not fair. Mr. Montagu makes a great point of British people being fond 
of liberty. If this is so, we cannot understand the desire, expressed in many 
quarters, to gag the mouths of ‘friends of India’ in the Commons.......... 
Unfortunately the unrest is associated to a certain extent with crimes of an 
anarchical character, and the Government along with the public have come 
to have wrong notions of it. In this connection Mr. Montagu pointed out the 
danger of blaming all the Indian people because of the crimes of a few and 
thus advised Sir J. D. Rees and men of his type—advice which may Well be 
borne in mind by not a few of the Anglo-Indians here........... The wonder ia 
that with these ideas, Mr. Montagu should be defending repressive legislation. 
The Press Act and the Sediticus Meetings Act have the effect of confusing 
Moderates with Extremists. Mr. Montagu’ s speech is marred by being thus. 
made to defend Acts which it indirectly condemns thrcughout. 4 


2. ‘‘ What is known as the debate on the Indian Budget in Parliament. 

| is really, as the Under Secretary of State remarked, 

ne jared Pats, a review of ‘the whole circumstances of the Govern- 
Reformer (9), 21st Aug. ment of India.’ Perhaps very few M.Ps. follow 
. the elaborate statistics bearing ,on the material 

condition of India, particularly the meaning of the fluctuations in income and 
expenditure, and the remission or imposition of taxes........... Mr. Montagu’s. 
review of the situation was as full as the House would have cared it to be, 
and it had the substantial merit of adducing concrete evidence wherever a 
general assertion was likely to raise a doubt or evoke a controversy. He must 
have been so fully assured of the support of the House in the measures 
adopted for the maintenance of peace, that he could not have felt any 
necessity to appeal to the emotions of his countrymen........... The Opposition 
had taken Jast year a somewhat alarmist view of the constitutional reforms, 
and Mr. Balfour had even disclaimed all responsibility for them. Mr. Mon- 
tagu could show by convincing evidence that the provincial Legislative 
Councils, with their non-official majorities, had not so far tended in any way 
to weaken (Jovernment........... If the non-official majority could occasion 
any inconvenience: to Government, that result should have shown itself in 
Bengal, where the majority is the largest and the spirit of independence, 
as Mr. Montagu said, is ‘ more largely developed than in any other province.’ 
Yet in the Bengal Council the most contentious provision of the Calcutta 
Police Bill, which had been bitterly opposed by the old Legislative Council, 
was passed by a large majority on the Government an6......:. doubt 
the organs of the ‘defeated party allege that the non-official majority is 
illusory, because only a fraction of that majority is drawn from. their 
school of political opinion. But as an answer to Mr. Balfour's party in 
Parliament, to show that this particular reform leads to no inconvenience, 
the. illustration cited by Mr. Montagu was effective and, for the time being 
at least, convincing.......... The causes of the Indian unrest had been 
analysed by the speakers on the Indian Budget in previous years. They 
confined their attention almost entirely to the political unrest, for it was that 
which had startled the British people out of their apathy and was causing 
anxiety to Government. Mr. Montagu’s analysis was fuller. He did not 
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sak merely effect of ‘teading ‘Burke and Mill on the political 
jirations of the educated classes: he spoke of the close affinity of these 
tions + ) the unsettling of ‘the economic conditions and the dissolution 
social institutions: of the people.” [The Indian Social Reformer 
s:—" In its accuracy, it stands out as one of the most remarkable esti- 
Mates of the Indian situation by a British statesman. It leaves out 
 lothinig. With true. insight into the forces which move mankind, the 
- Teli the social and the industrial unzettlements are accorded their due 
places in Mr. Montagu’s survey. The illegitimate developments are carefully 
treated so as not to confound them with the main legitimate stream of 
progress.’ | 
8. The speech delivered by Mr. Montagu on the occasion of the 
debate on the Indian Budget in the British 
jour Aue” Samdchar (69), Parliament will always stand forth as a pattern of 
high and true liberalism. Indians will never forget 
the sentiments expressed by him as to the principles which should guide 
England in her treatment of India. We have often wondered how it was 
that.the Conservatives, who so warmly welcomed and supported political and 
social reform in other countries, have invariably shown themselves averse 
to similar activities in India. Mr. Montagu exposed them thoroughly when 
he remarked how strange it was that a progressive people like the English 
shouldbe surprised at the unrest in India, when they were welcoming similar 
movements in Persia, Japan and other countries. These remarks of his are 
irrefutable and the Conservatives made no attempt to reply to them. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, received them with acclamations, proving the 
great advantage which India has in throwing in its lot withthem. He further 
pointed out and quite correctly that it was the British who were responsible 
for the unrest by imparting western education to Indians, and that the British 
people should be prepared to welcome and to help those educated Indians who 
were trying to improve the condition of India. 


4. “Itis hardly necessary to say that wefully sympathise with the views 

and motives which have led the Secretary of State 

Protest against _ the andthe Government of India'to decide upon an 
reduction of the maxi- jncrease of the probationary period....... - It may be 


mum age limit for the o:ked) however, if the reduction, by a year, of the 
competitive examination 


1 for the 1. C. §. maximum age for open examination is not somewhat 
: Jdm-e-Jamshed (37), 00 heavy a price to extort from poor India for the 
16th Aug., Eng. cols. benefit which she is to derive by the increase in the 


probationary period of her future rulers. If the 
Secretary of State and the present Government of India had been able to 

; realize the keenness of the irritation which the Indians felt in the old days, 
when the age limit was fixed lower than now, they would not have probably 

consented to the reduction in the maximum age limit which has been in 

vogue in recent years. We can never deny the force of the argument 

advanced in favour of an increase in the probationary period....... But we 

.wish the Secretary of State had taken into his consideration the difficulties of 

Indian candidates, who have to begin their education in this country and to go 

to England for their examination. They are at a disadvantage every way in 

competing with students born and educated there, and surely to reduce the 

maximum age limit at this stage—no matter how sound the reason for doing 

so—would be to enhance their difficulties very considerably and to inflict a 

grave injustice on Indian: students, besides exposing the action and motives - 

of the Government to an interpretation they do not deserve. Read in the 

ts light of the recent decisions of some of the Medical Colleges in London to 
. exclude the admission of Indians, it will be taken as an additional proof of 
is the disinclination of the Indian authorities to see Indians equipping them- 
& selves for the higher posts in the public service. Ifthe probationary period 
is to be increased for the preliminary study of the vernaculars alone, Indian 
students might be well exempted from the obligation of this increased 
probationary period and then, there will be no need to lessen in their 
case the maximum age limit for the examination. This may,easily seem an 
invidious suggestion to make, but we do not see how Government can reduce 
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the present age limit without inflicting a grievous injustice on Indian 
students. Perhaps the shortest way to get over the difficulty would be to 
maintain the present age limit for all, while increasing the probationary 
period by one year, and thus letting the young men, Europeans and Indians, 
come to India a year later than they do now. It will not do any harm to the 
country for certain—the chances are,that the young men, entering the 
Service at a maturer period of their lives, will be more alive to their sense of 


fee fe 


public duty than they do when coming out.as ‘ mere boys’. 


9. ‘“ The changes announced in the age limit and probationary period 
of candidates for the Indian Civil Service seem to be 
*Indian Social Reformer the first of a series of reforms of a far-reaching 
i ae as. oeeen character. One of these is probably th bi f 
Prakdsh (18), 19th Aug. oy ee er ee ee 
| a Civil Service Training College in the neighbour- 
hood of London where the probationers will finish their course. The reduc- 
tion of the age period places Indian candidates at a serious disadvantage. 
There has been for some time past a rumour that Indian candidates are to be 
examined in India. If this be done and successful candidates be required to 
spend two years at the T'raining College in London, it will be a considerable 
improvement on the present order of things, provided that the character of 
the examination as one of open competition is maintained as strictly in 
India as in England.” [The Dnydn Prakash makes similar remarks.| 


6. ‘We are afraid that Lord Morley is committing another blun- 
der of fatal direct and indirect results in the new 
Indu of Bombay (12), scheme which he has sanctioned for improving the 
13th Aug. moraie of the Indian Civil Service. His objects are 
laudable and we need not doubt his sincerity. But 
here again it seems to be a case of this stalwart Liberal having been over- 
reached by opponents of Indian aspirations cleverly disguised as friends. The 
proposed changes are not likely, we are afraid, to achieve the ends Lord 
Morley has in view. But one positive mischief they are sure to do. They 
will make it more difficult for Indians to succeed in the open competition and 
their numbers are bound to fall. And that would become another sore 
grievance in India. And as for good effects, we are not at all sure that the 
concentration of all probationers in one central institution, probably under the 
contro! of ‘sun-dried’ hardened bureaucrats and certainly under that of the 
India Office, where the same reactionary element predominates, will not result 
in training these I.C.S. in the hackneyed official view and the ingrained 
Anglo-Indian prejudices handed down from generation to generation. Matters 
would be worst under Unionist administration. We would place greater faith 
in the liberalising influence of the University. And we think that at least 
one year of these two would be far better spent in India, if the probationers 
are given no official work but asked to attend meetings of Local Bodies in the 
Presidency towns and of our various Councils and to mix freely with the 
Indian popular leaders.”’ 


*7,. “Tt is evident that Indian questions are attracting greater attention 

and are being studied with greater earnestness by 
tiolesin Wnglishmen at the present day than at any time 

Pe a pargg heb ne "the previously. The contributions that fill the columns of 


Indian unrest. newspapers and the pages of magazines and reviews, 
Indian Social Reformer are, however, of unequal merit. The article in the 
(9), 21st Aug. Spectator, reproduced by the Advocate of India, 


serves to remind us that the days of spiteful igno- 
rance emitting lying oracles with an air of omniscience are not yet past. ‘The 
whole article is a tissue of mean and malicious mendacity. It is a deliberate 
attempt to breed hatred and foment ill-will towards the Brahmin subjects of the 
King, who number about 15 millions, unrelieved by a single streak of fairness, 
much less of generosity. Here is a passage which we commend to the notice of 
Government with the query-whether they would tolerate it if the British were 
substituted for Brahmins. ‘The Brahmins are the parasites of Indian social 
and political life. ‘hey and their system are the ivy which is always climb- 
ing up every tree planted in Indian soil. To begin with, the ivy may seem 
con 716—4 


tor’ even an ornament to the tree, but in the end it strangles it. 
® lesson Of Indian history. ~The selfish, Phariasical’ rule of the 
oceans the Empire of the Moghuls, as it did that of the indigenous 
ia tes even of such a predatory power as that of the Mahrattas. 
«Semon is not farto seek. Brahminical rule and administration were 
‘waar conceived in the interest of the people of India as a whole, but only of 
the sacred dominant caste—a strange and sinister imperium in imperio. We 
ee repeat that if an Indian writer had written thus of the British, the book 
oe. or.journal in which the passage appeared would be confiscated and he would 
a be sent to jail. And yet this article, which is asweeping libel on a large 
a community, is not only freely imported into the country, but is reproduced 
with impunity by a journal published in this country.......... Might we 
suggest that this pastime of Brahmin baiting has gone on too long and 
that it is high time that, if no other means were available, authority 
intervened to put. a stop to it? However weak and degenerate a community 
may be it is never good policy to put it with its back to the waill....... vin 
We say, and say it deliberately, that the attitude of trying to discredit the 
reformers, as not being representatives of the people, as place-hunters, and 
as selfish agitators—the attitude of the Spectator—is chiefly responsible for 
the reaction which led Mr. Tilak and other educated men of ‘his type to 
demonstrate that they could get the mob on their side much more readily 
than the opponents of political reform. The more sober leaders saw the 
absurdity of making the intelligence of the mob the measure of administra- 
f, : tive reform, and would have no dealing with it except by way of helping it to 
te raise itself. But there were others who were solely preoccupied with politics 
i and these men said to themselves: ‘ We are told, we have no influence with 
the people. Now, let us prove that we have much influence with them ’.” 


} | 8. “The London Times has not ceased in the campaign of misrepresen- 
i tation and denigration of the newly, awakened 
I Indu of Bombay (12), national movement in this country and the Hindu 
| 17th Aug. community in particular, which it has been indulg- 
ing in for the last four ox five years. Its specially 

employed agents are serving it faithfully by suppressing everything that is 
genuine, beautiful and permanent in the new movement and holding up to 
I the gaze of an ill-informed and credulous British public, the spurious, crude 
I and evanescent ebullitions thereof as the genuine elements. The year before 
t last an Anglo-Indian journalist of well-known anti-Indian proclivities was 
a specially deputed to India to ‘ study’ the situation, as if Mr. Fraser was not 
quite capable of furnishing a copy to.the Times without undertaking that 
i arduous journey to these shores. How well Mr. Fraser served his masters is. 
i. well known and we need not dwell on his exploits. ‘he attractions of India, 
! however, have not ceased for the Zzmes. Another correspondent, specially 
| deputed, was recently in our midst and has been enlightening the British 
: public on the sins of the Hindu race and the criminal folly of the British 
Radicals and Progressives in Parliament in treating the ‘unrest’ as a truly 
| national awakening. It was, let it be noted, during the Mail week, and on 
the eve of the Indian Budget debate in Parliament, that this ‘special’ wrote 
a series of articles bearing upon the Indian situation of the day. The writer 
essays to convince his readers that the awakening so-called is a misnomer. 
In his opinion, if is a mere Hindu reactionary movement, in which nota 
single relieving feature is observable.......... 1n his opinion, the mainspring 
of disaffection is more racial and religious than political.......... The whole 
series of articles is devoted to an elaborate illustration of this theme. In 
support thereof, the writer revives that well-known Anglo-Indian cant of the 
wily high caste Brahmin being at the bottom of the whole mischief.......... 
It is amongst members of that caste, says the writer, that * the spirit of revolt 
against British ascendency is chiefly and almost exclusively rife’; because, 
says he, British rule ignores their hereditary caste privileges. That the 

Brahmin classes are the heart and soul of the new movement is a myth, 

which only those who have no eyes to see and head to mark will care to 

believe. Whatever Brahmins in ceftain isolated parts of the country might 

have been responsible for, it is the veriest travesty of truth to say that the 
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upheavals witnessed in provinces most “disaffected ’, we- mean; the: two 
Bengals and the Punjib, owed their origin to Brahmin revolt. No doubt to 
some extent the charge might. be true of our Presidency, but elsewhere it is 
the educated non-Brahmin Kayasth element that has everywhere been at 
the back of the: movement. It is the. educated middle classes, without 
distinction of caste, who have been ‘disaffected.’ To illustrate further the 
character of the movement, the writer paints in gloomy colours the future of 
the constitutional progressive movement in India. He represents its ranks 
as thinning and its forces as waning.......... This is in direct opposition 
to the real state of things, as any impartial observer, who has no 
ends to serve, will testify. The long list of passages he quotes from the 
vernacular journalism of India, as samples of the ‘literature of unrest,’ 
shows to what extent of misrepresentation of the movement he descends, 
Are disreputable journals like the Hind Swardja, Yugdntar, Akdsh, Khulnd- 
bast and the rest he quotes, typical of average Indian journalism of 
the day or even of vernacular journalism? But, as we have said, such mis- 
representation is thoroughly in keeping with the traditions of the Yellow 
Journalism of London, which must ever blacken the face of all progressive 
movements and that in India in particular, so that British Radicals and 
Liberals might be discredited in their attempts to befriend the Indian reformer, 
By the way, it is a matter for wonder, where and how the ‘special’ got his 
wealth of vernacular press cuttings of the most obscure sort, which he hag 
so mischievously utilised for his purpose. We are reminded of the 
exploits of ‘ specials’ in the 7’vmes’ service in the days of the Pigot forgeries 
and how the British Secret Service played into the hands of the Times. Let 
us hope that the special correspondent this time had no access whatsoever to 
the Translation Department of the C. I. D. in India.” 


9. “The Police in this country will be neither the better nor the 
worse for a pamphlet of the kind which Mr. Mackar- 

Comments on _ the ness is said to have compiled. We have not seen 
a a ge ue th this much discussed production, but from Mr. Mon- 
20th ius sneues * tagu’s description of it, if it is treated as a 
‘seditious ’ pamphlet to use the Under Secretary of 

State’s own word, the question may be raised whether we should not have a 
more satisfactory definition of sedition. Mr. Mackarness’ good faith has 
been impugned, because in quoting his authorities for a condemnation of the 
Policé, he is said to have omitted portions favourable to them, transposed 
portions of sentences to convey a different meaning, and otherwise made the 
case worse than it is. Writings which would bring the Police into contempt 
are not uncommon. Indeed, like misers, usurious money-lenders and others, 
the Police too have often provided subjects of caricature to writers-in the 
press and to authors of novels. Thus, in Mr. 8. M. Bannerjee’s ‘ Tales 
of Bengal,’ published with an introduction by Mr. F. H. Skrine, the Police are 
depicted, along with servants and clerks of Zamindars, in colours by no means 
attractive. But it is one thing to take specimens from a force for caricature, 
and another to make damaging allegations against the general character of 
the force, though the impression produced on the reader’s mind may be nearly 
the same in both cases. The question, however, is whether a misdescription 
of the general character of the Police force, assuming Mr. Mackarness to have 
been guilty of that offence, constitutes ‘sedition,’ or bringing the Government 
by the law established into hatred or contempt. Did the witnesses, who gave 
evidence against the Police before the Police Commission, talk what would 
have been sedition, if they had not been: protected by the exceptions to section 
124A of the Penal Code? This would be a dangerous extension of the defi- 
nition of sedition. It may, however, be that besides condemning the Police, Mr. 
Mackarness has represented the Government as fond of their methods in an 
oriental country, and as deliberately conniving at their malpractices. This 
may be sedition. The pamphlet may have been confiscated for other reasons 
also. For example, it might have been considered as bringing the administra- 
tion of justice into hatred and contempt; in which case it could perhaps be 
‘suppressed under the new Press Act. We have referred to Mr. Montagu’s des- 
cription of it as ‘ seditious,’ but in a High Court the forfeituresmay be defended 
on other grounds as well, and a judicial decision will clear up matters.” 


—» °- + > ©@S4Q0° Comihetiting upon Mr. ibibo: on Mr. Meckarovss’ pam- 
pe aes rg VS" RG ae thi oottus of the debate on the Indian Budget, 
—§ the Tamshed ° ty the’ Sdm-e-Jamshed writes:—“ We would like to point 
that it is no ase looking at matters from the official 
‘standpoint only, without looking at the other sidé. It. 
ie looking at a-question from the popular as well as the official point 
« reset we can arbi at conclusions sure‘of being advantageous to both: 
i r. Montagu was of opinion that the charges contained in the pamphlet were 
to be welcomed by a small: section of people inimical to British rule 
atid ‘used by them for the dissemination of sedition in India. We are afraid 
that the pamphlet has come into unnecessary prominence owing to its prohibi- 
tion by Government.’ The only way of undoing its effects is for Government to- 
officially refute the charges advanced in it. In our opinion Government are 
by such conduct merely strengthening the hands of ‘the small section of 
people inimical to British rule’.”’ 
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*11. Commenting on anarticle by Mr. Nihal Singh in the Indian. 
: | | Review of Madras the Malrdtta writes :—“ Almost all - 
x The awakening of the over the Asiatic continent, the comparatively cultured 
p: ae dita (18). let Oriental is obsequious in his attitude toward even 
. Au ahratia (10), 21st the mediocre Westerner. To most Asiatics, white 
g. 

skin has come to be erroneously synonymous with 
Superior talents. Mr. Saint Nihal Singh is inclined to hold that in a great. 
measure this state of affairs is the moral sequence of the ‘ modern’ education 
imparted to the youth of Asia. The fext-book usually depicts the white man 
‘ ‘gs a divine being and the child grows up to manhood in stupid admiration of 
him. When this is the case with comparatively educated Orientals, it is easy 
to imagine the sense of inferiority that possesses the masses, for the latter: 
always take their cue: from the former. ‘The rabble seldom see the Wester- 
ner. This invisibility in itself renders the foreigner mysterious and awe- 
inspiring. Therefore, what borders on adoration in the case of the educated 
bee literally becomes fear where the illiterate are concerned. This, in essence,. 
thinks Mr. Singh, is the reason of the strange hypnotism by which compara- 
tively few Westerners dominate millions of Kasterns. However, for some- 
years past a marvellous change has been taking place in the Asian’s attitude 
. towards the Occidental. To him no longer the Anglo-Saxon’s boast of 
surviving as the fittest has any great weight. A“ brown or yellow hide has. 
come to be, to him, as good an index of character and capability as a white 
skin. As this change of heart is taking place in the Oriental—the Asian—his 
neck is becoming stiffer, his backbone sturdier. He is coming to realise that, 
like-the Occidental, he must be prepared and willing to make a brave stand to 
defénd his inalienable rights. Naturally to-day everywhere in Asia, says. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, you hear the cry, ° Asia for the Asiatics ’.” 


12. Inthe Yajurveda, disciplinary rules and regulations of assemblies. 
eae are mentioned. In the Atharvaveda if. is pointed 

In the Vedic times the oyt that a man should always think ‘of the progress. 
ri i of: his motherland wherever he be, in the assembly 
n safety. or on the battle-field. The assemblies as described 
esari 198), 16th Aug. in the Rigveda were no‘caste conferences and any 
one could attend them. People used to pray for 

gons who would shine in the assemblies, in the Vedic times. In the Atharva-- 

. ' ‘weda;s it is laid down that a king should establish the assembly in order to. 
vender his rule firm and in order that he may not be dethroned. . No king, 
whether he is benignant or tyrapnical, desires that he should be dethroned. In 

ee order to provide against’ such a contingency he is advised to inaugurate 
aa é@ssemblies. If popular assemblies are established and administration 
Beh er: earr ed: on in consultation with them, people will live contented and the 
ing “will have ‘tip danger to fear. It is obvious from the Atharvaveda that. 
lies ‘powerful in the Vedic times. As the king stood in fear of 
sthronement and as he had no other means of stability but popular assemblies, 
it’ is and ubted ‘that absolute and autocratic rule did not prevail in those 
days. \ ‘What ‘Aryan does not feel joy ‘as he thinks of such days? ‘The king 
also used to render homage to these assemblies. He was required to submit. 
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& report.of the work entrusted to him by the assemblies and he had to place 
himself at their disposal. If the autocrat is a good man, his rule is not very 
ruinous. But if he turns out to be wicked, he becomes a bar to the progress 
ofthe entire nation. Moreover, autocrats are more likely to'engage in war 
with neighbouring nations than democratic nations, impelled by land-hunger 
and cupidity. The Shatapatha Brahmana says that autocrats destroy their 
subjects. It appears that people were alive to this evil in the Vedic times. 
The autocrat thinks that he is not for the nation but the nation for him and 
therefore the Shatapatha Brahmana condemns him. Only-a king approved 
by the people was respected in the Vedic times. 


*13, “One of the worst signs of deterioration in the Indian Secretariats 

is the wretched Government Minutes that exude from 
Criticism of the literary head-quarters now-a-days. Time was when Secre- 
merits of Government taries to Government wrote their own minutes; now 


Minutes issued by Indian they hand them on to subordinates to draft for them. 
Secretariats. 


age The result is a literary valley of dry bones, and very 
A poh — wretched and fragmentary old bones too. Every 
phrase from beginning to end is as dull, as redun- 
dant and as meaningless as the ‘have the honour to be, Sir,’ and so forth, 
with which official screeds end. ‘lhe Secretary looks through it, sees that 
there is no life in it, and that he would need to be a Frankenstein raised to 
a high power to make any. He does not feel equal to* the strain of writing 
it all out afresh, so he just passes it. And then everybody wonders why 
it. falls flat.....0ces: This poverty-stricken language, the words proceed- 
ing in twos and threes, linked together with heavy shackles of dead 
convention like a slave-gang stumbling on in the forks, is the language 
of Anglo-India to-day. Imperfectly anglicised Indians, imperfectly Brahmi- 
nised Englishmen, and the whole of the domiciled community use it. Liter- 
ary style is not the one thing needful to national progress, as Mr. Birrell 
among others has foundout. But poverty of language means poverty of ideas, 
a sluggish, anemic condition of the intellect. One almost despairs of a 
country whose official literature reaches such a low ebb as (with a few honour- 
able exceptions) that of India of late years has reached.” 


14. Howmuchsoever retrograde Liberals like Sir J. D. Rees may revile 
we political offenders, there is a vast difference between 
Treatment of political them and the ordinary criminals. The British Gov- 
prisoners in the Bombay ernment have already fully accepted the principle 
ion 16th Aug. that different treatment should be meted out to 
paren Sree ' them. We hope that similar measures will be 
adopted at an early date in India. In the course of a reply to Sir J. D. Rees, 
Mr. Winston Churchill said that those who. commit offences which involve 
no moral culpability were adequately punished if their freedom is restricted. 
They need not be further subjected to any insulting or shameful treatment. 
Political offences come under the category of offences which involve no moral 
guilt. Even if a man knowingly breaks a law he commits no moral offence. 
Dishonest offences only are moral crimes.’ The policy of Sir George Clarke 
also agrees with that laid down by Mr. Wiaston Churchill as is evidenced 
by the concessions given by him to political prisoners. But there is no 
uniform rule with regard to them all over India. In the C. P. let alone 
concessions, political prisoners are treated with extreme severity. The 
Punjab and the United Provinces follow the C. P. in this respect. It would 
be just to abolish this difference of treatment in various provinces and intro- 
duce the new regulations of Mr. Winston Churchill all over India. | 


15, Discussing the international issues involved in the re-arrest of 

. Savarkar after his attempted escape from the Morea 

_ The arrest of Savarkar at Marseilles the Gujardti observes :—To the French 
is a death-blow to the Government Savarkar is not so very valuable 
ge oesnarrt Be) Lath Aue, 28 to induce them to fight Britain on his account. 
SEES): ®* The French Socialists may regard him as an import- 
ant perscnage, but since France has no connection whatsoever with the Indian 
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sleagie ‘we can hardly realise ‘the necessity on ‘the ‘part 
6 extradition of | ‘S4varkar. Supposing, however, that 
‘her treaties. in this respect, still 
fd do thahos' ‘Savarkar to profit by his. rash step. For it is 
cer 2 that the French authorities would not keep him a day longer 
Prey legally ‘require, and ‘would at once hand him back to the British 
erat For the present Sdavarkar has rashly sacrificed the freedom 
. he ‘enjoyed during the early days of his voyage and has invited upon himself 
@ closer and stricter watch at Nasik. With the arrest of Sdvarkar the 
Nationalist party he had raised in this country has been broken up. Since 
1907 we have been wondering to what the efforts of these Nationalists were 
blindly directed as they had failed to gauge the strength of the British 
7dj. As was anticipated to-day, this whole body of mischief-makers stands 
successfully dismembered. Shyamji Krishnavarma has taken himself off 
to France. Bepin Chandra Pal has made England his home; as for 
Khaparde ‘no one knows what he has been doing out there. Arabindo Ghose 
is in hiding somewhere and Savarkar is in the hands of the British 
Government and will pay the penalty of whatever evil he may have done. 
All this goes to show that the birth of the Nationalist movement was due to 
certain restless, reckless, adventurous and imaginary tendencies. There 
was no hope of reaping any good from such a body and what evil 
consequences had been apprehended from the beginning have now been 
realised. All the freedom we had in the matter of writing and speaking, of 
organising and holding public meetings, and seeking redress of grievances 
has now gone. Though the whole country has not been enveloped in the 
atmosphere of suspicion as one province is declared to be by an Indian 
correspondent of the India, still the situation is more or less such. All this is 
the result of Nationalist mischief. _ 


Px 16. The Savarkar case is not yet settled. There is a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to whether the gendarme 
adie am. ee) ee right in surrendering Savarkar to the British 
attempted escape of Sé- Police. The British Government had not informed 
varkar. the French Government that they had a prisoner on 
Kesari (128),16th Aug. board the ship and the gendarme naturally thought 
that Sdvarkar was a sailor attempting to escape 
from the Morea. When the British Police saw that Savarkar was attempting 
to escape they cried out ‘ stop thief.’ The action of the gendarme was quite 
natural under these circumstances. Ita is saidin reply to this contention 
that ‘stop thief’ means nothing but ‘arrest him’ and that the particular 
cry was used only to attract public attention. In the first place 
nobody thought of crying out formally in the confusion ‘arrest Sdavarkar’ 
or ‘ arrest the political prisoner of the Government of India, who is attempt- 
ing to escape.’ Even if he had said so, the dull gendarme would not have 
understood the cry and Savarkar would not- have been arrested. It is con- 
tended that the British Police were not dishonest, therefore, in crying out 
‘stop thief’. The point, however, is of minor importance. No one charges the 
British Police or the French genderme with acting dishonestly in the matter. 
What happened was but natural under the circumstances. The gendatme is 
not going to be taken to task even if it were decided that he committed a 
mistake in handing over Savarkar. Though allowing a prisoner in custody 
to escape is an offence, Mr. Power and others are not going to be prosecuted 
for using a false cry. The question of vital importance at present is whether 
Savarkar is a political prisoner or not. Even if it be decided that Savarkar 
abetted the murder of a particular person, the question remains whether he is 
@ politiéal prisoner or not. An offence assumes & political character by the 
intention which impels the offender. It is possible to commit every offence 
Bay ck mentioned in the Indian Penal Code with a selfish as well as a self-less inten- 
ee ‘tion. It is for the nation which has to extradite a prisoner to decide whether 
Se he'i 18a political prisoner or not. The definition of Stephen that a political 
et he fence résults from or is connected with a political disturbance is not satisfactory. 
Pee tr 16 decisions of the English Courts help to tclear up the ee Castiani 
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murdered Rossi in Switzerland in. 1890 and escaped to England. - It was 
held by the Queen’s Bench that the crime of Castiani was. of a political 
character, as rebellion had been raised at that time against the Swiss 
Government and that he could not be extradited. Munier attempted to 
blow up.a big hotel and barracks at Paris. Justice Cave held that the offences 
committed by Munier were of an anarchical character. An anarchist wants no 
Government but a political offender wants a particular form of Government. { 
, The speeches of Savarkar are decidedly political. Even if it be found that ; 
he abefted the murder of Mr. Jackson and supplied arms to the criminals, his : i 
offence is of a political character just as that of Castiani. Hehad no animus . 
against Mr. Jackson. ‘The outrage he instigated was according to the dicta of 14 
Justice Cave prompted by difference of opinion with regard to the form of Gov- | 
ernment India should have, and was connected with a political disturbance. 
If this point. of view is correct, it is the right of the French Government to 
decide whether Savarkar should be handed over to the British or not. But 
they must have the possession of the prisoner to exercise this right. These 
are all, however, but inferences. 


17. In continuing its reflections (vide paragraph .26 of Weekly Report 
No. 33 of 1910) on the centenary of Cavour’s birth 


Reflections on the cen- the Mumbai Vaibhav writes :—About the year 1830 
tenary of Cavour cele- 


earn Bag a new force had arisen in Italy. Mazzini. had 
Mumbai Vaibhav (135), identified himself with the Carbonari and was 
13th Aug. preaching democracy and socialism, and plotting in 


secret societies to set his country free. Of this 
Cavour did not and could not approve. He patiently waited and prepared 
himself and his country for the struggle that was inevitable. Agriculture 
engaged his attention and he was one of the first founders of the Agricultural 
Society of Piedmont. He then devoted himself to other social and material 
improvements, such as erecting mills and furthering the development of rail- 
ways. He was also one of the founders of the Bank of Turin. But all this 
time he was working with an object. He studied and visited foreign 
countries and gave the benefit of his experience and learning to his country- 
men through his writings. At the Congress of Paris by his tact and discri- 
mination he won the sympathies of all present to his side and dispelled : 
many of their prejudices against the political workers in Italy. On his return | 
to Italy, Cavour set himself to the task of successfully working and control- 
ling thé enthusiasm roused in the country. The strain of nine years’ 
incessant work brought about the death of Cavour within a few days of his 
creating a united Italy. Cavour possessed the constructive statesmanship 
necessary for the regeneration of a country. Without him Italy would not 
have been what it is to-day. 


*18. ‘‘A few days ago on the issue of a warrant for arrest against 
Babu Arabindo Ghose, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald pro- 
Criticism of the action posed to ask questions about the matter in the House 
of Government in confer- of Commons. Mr. Montagu objected to this proposal | 
ring titles on two Bengal on the ground that the matter was swb-judice and a 
4 olice Officers who are «it was set aside. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was | 
eing sued for misuse of ' : ; | 
their powers. not forgetful of the manner in which his motion was 
Mahrdtta (15), 21st set aside and paid Mr. Montagu in his own coin 
Aug. in his speech at the Indian Budget debate. In their 
judgment in the Midnapur Bomb case, the Calcutta 
High Court passed very severe censure against the two Police officers who bore 
the most important part in preparing evidence in that case. Their honesty was 
doubted by the High Court. A civil suit has been instituted againt them by cer- 
tain aggrieved persons. The Government also instituted a private departmental 
inguiry, whose results have not yet been made public. Neither has the civil 
suit been as yet decided. But what is the attitude of the Government 
towards these officers, when the cases against them are still swb-judice ? One of 
‘them has been temporarily promoted ; while on both of them have been conferred 
honours or titles. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, alluding to these facts, asked 
‘whether it was possible to defend this action of the Government. Was it not. 


atleast decent, if not politic, for the Government to have withheld these 
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ét to be cleared of the judicial censure 
bared “very” pétly pointed out to | 
at’ it was thes elite blunders * which id the | ‘Government 
her: toabe Pus? x. 
ay eos ak tee . | r GEM sh 
| - an willingly submitted to their roakiization 
and os were domiciled in South Africa, hove been. 
: wrongfully deported. They have been cruelly torn 
tion of registered away from their homes, whereby their families have 
ind Transvaal Govern- been reduced to utter destitution. Men of ability 
Ou) ardti Punch (35), 04 culture, like Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Joseph Royap- 
14th Aug., Eng. cols. ' pen, two Indian Barristers, and Mr. Parsi Rustomiji, 
who would occupy any position of honour and confi- 
dence in any other part of the world where such oppression does not exist, have 
been wantonly ill-treated in jail by the Transvaal jail authorities. Such a. 
spectacle throws great discredit on the Transvaal Government and on the 
Imperial Government as well, whose weak attitude as a silent spectator of 
this horrid state of things and whose plea that the former is a self-governing 
colony have: contributed a great deal towards carrying matters from bad 
to worse.” 


20. “It is a matter of the most grievous concern and bitterest regret to 
Oriental Review (17) friends of the British. Empire, that despite oft- 
17th Aug ’ repeated warnings and -protests from the teeming 
millions of the Indian Empire, the obdurate South 
African Colonials persist in their head-strong, un-British and tyrannical 
treatment of their Indian fellow-citizens...... ..« it is the veriest cant 
to say that their anti-Indian policy is based upon economic grounds. ‘These, 
if at all, form but subsidiary reasons, while the principal one is racial. 
People will naturally ask whether it is a paternal Government which 
winks at these things and does not force the refractory South, African Goy- 
ernment to come toits senses. In thisconnection due credit must be given to. 
the praiseworthy assistance given by the Bombay Government to the deportees 
and to the care for their comforts and convenience evinced by the Police Com- 
missioner. It is the duty of the different Provincial Governments and of the. 
Imperial Government to imitate this good example and to provide for all the 
men deported from South Africa. Of course, their duty does not end with 
that. Their duty is to see that no Indian is wrongfully punished or deported 
by the South African Union Government.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
“We have referred in our leading article to the sympathetic help the 
Bombay Government has given to the deportees from South Africa. It 
is extremely regrettable to learn now that the Madras Government has 
acted in quite the reverse way and refused help to men who though British 
citizens are hounded out of British Colonies. We shall be excused, we 
hope, for harping again and again upon this topic, but in our humble 
opinion the question of the sufferings of Indians in the Colonies is one 
of the most serious and important the British Government has had to face 
since along time. All friends of the British people wish that this question. 
should be decided satisfactorily both in the interests of England and of India.. 
The refusal of the Madras Government is therefore a step in the wrong 
direction. These deportees have every right to demand maintenance and 
help from the Indian public and the Government, for they are British Indians. 
and were forcibly taken away from their homes and families.’ 4 


21. The sympathetic attitude taken up by the Bombay Government. 


towards the Transvaal deportees had led ‘the South 
ith Ang Prakdsh (48), African League to hope that the Madras Govern- 
| died ment would not show a cold shoulder to the repre-. 
sention made by it in July last to that Government in the same connection. 
But its hopes were falsified. The League naturally and justly felt aggrieved 
at this and submitted fresh representations to the Madras and the Supreme 
Governments. It is a matter for some gratification that the Madras Govern- 
ment have now thought fit to help the deportees as long as they are not able: 
to’ make their own ving They, however, refuse to’send the deportees back. 
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to South Africa as it might give rise to questions of Imperial polities. We 
fully realise the position of the Madras Government in this. respect. :. But 
would it not be a legitimate desire on our part to expect the Indian Govern- 
ment to move the Imperial authorities to redress the grievances of the Indians 
‘in the Transvaal? The Indians have no desire to flout the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment as they are merely fighting for their rights. -We really do not see any 
reason why the Imperial Government should not help in a righteous cause. 


22. “ The Bill to continue the Seditious Meetings Act was passed in spite 

of the strong opposition offered to it by a majority 

Comments on the ex- of the non-official members present. The result, it 
tension of the period of need scarcely be said, is asad commentary on the 


rer Seditious Meetings present constitution of the Council.......... The 
"Praja Bandhu (42) debate on the Bill was as able and lively as it can 
14th Aug., Eng.cols. | Well be, and the non-official members in the 


| minority had the best of the argument on their 
side. This was of no avail, however, as against the solid phalanx of the official 
members supported by that small section of the elected Councillors who 
always delight in following the official lead. But this state of affairs is 
inevitable so long as the present constitution of the Council continues in 
OTC... 60000 While we are thankful to the non-official members for doing 
their duty to the public at large, we cannot too much deplore the attitude 
of some of the Muhammadan members of the Council. Two of them specially 
hailing from the Punjab were instrumental in making the proceedings of the 
Council somewhat lively. They naturally had a thrust at platform speakers. 
One of them had a hit at the Congress and the leaders of that movement....... 
We dare say they must have been sorely disappointed with the very sensible 
remarks of His Excellency regarding the views and the attitude of the 
non-official members who opposed the Bill.” 


23. The Dnydn Prakdsh weekly publishes a cartoon on the passing of 

the Seditious Meetings Act at the last session of 

Dnydn Prakash (48), the Imperial Legislative Council. The Act is 
14th Aug. depicted as an arrow in the hands cf His Excellency 
Lord Minto who is shooting it at an antelope named 


‘constitutional agitation’, while the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the 


. Honourable Sir Vithaldas are represented as two ascetics supplicating His 
Excellency not to kill the antelope. The Honourable Mr. Jenkins is shown 
as following the Viceroy with bow and arrow in hand. 


24, Government was forced in 1907 to pass the Seditious Meetings Act 
| for putting a check upon the activities of seditious 
Jagad Vritta (124),14th persons endeavouring to excite disaffection against 
Aug. Government. Freedom of speech is no doubt a 
fundamental principle of the British Constitution, 
but when the people began to misuse it and transgress all reasonable bounds 
it was found necessary to put a restraint. upon popular liberties. As the 
term of the Act expires in October next, a Bill to extend its operation for 
some months more was placed before the last session of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council and was passed by it. The popular representatives in the Council 
were opposed to the passing of the Bill on the ground that it was no longer 
required as the times had changed for the better. Government, on the other 
hand, argued that though open seditious propaganda had been suppressed by 
the stringent measures of Government, still the mischievous tendencies of the 
sedition-mongers had not wholly been uprooted and that they were sure to 
make head against the Government ii they got an opportunity. So the 
Act has been given a new lease of life for five months more and its further 
extension rests in the hands of the extremists. 


25. Commenting on the debate on the expansion of the period of the 
Seditious Meetings Act in the Viceregal Council 

Gujardti (88), 14th the Guyardt: writes :—This is the third time when 
Aug.; Baroda Gazette despite their strong and effective arguments the non- 
(67), 15th Aug. official members of the Imperial Council have been 
defeated by an official majority. If such incidents 
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~ Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ statement, still in view of the very wide divergence 
existing in the. prevailing conditions of the various provinces at the present 
‘moment and specially as compared with those obtaining in 1907, wecan accept 
_ ° “the Honourable Member’s view only with a grain of salt. We can scarcely 


eet 


en, it: would not } to find the enthusiasm of the 
ives +0 fight cor battles appreciably waning. 

ikins in introducing the measure took hia stand upon, 
"he declared, the unanimous opinions of provincial Governments and 
minister: tions, but he was not prepared to lay them on the Council table for 
16 information of the Honourable members, though specifically urged by the 
Tononrable Mr. Gokhale to do so. Though we have no reason to doubt the 
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believe that the view taken by the Government of Bengal in regard to that 
province is on all fours with that expressed by our Government with respect 


to Bombay. If the situation in Eastern Bengal did not justify the authorities 


in removing from the statute book the Seditious Meetings Act, it was open to 


the Indian Government to leave the Act-+to be re-enacted by the respective 


provincial Governments which needed to enforce its provisions. That 
would have afforded the Government and the public a splendid opportunity of 


judging the true situation in the country and allowed the Viceroy to form an 


estimate thereon with an open mind. When the Act was first passed it was 
declared by the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson that it was meant only for 


extraordinary occasions to meet unusual circumstances. Within a short time, 


however, it was enforced in almost every province of India whether the local 
conditions necessitated its enforcement or not. Similarly, despite the declara- 


tions of officials that the situation in the country has much improved during 
‘recent years there is every reason to apprehend that the Act would be per- 


mauently placed on the statute book in March next. We cannot understand 
why the authorities should be so very anxious to enlarge the powers of the 
Police, when the provisions of the existing law were amply sufficient to meet 


‘any situation. [The Baroda Gazette in discussing in an incomplete article 


the continuation of the Act for a period of six months more makes lengthy 
excerpts from the speeches delivered by the Honourable Messrs. Gokhale and 
Basu on the passing of the Act in 1907 and endeavours to justify their 
views. It promises to review the working of the Act in a future issue.] 


26. Discussing the replies given on behalf of Government to the inter- 
pellations of the Honourable Mr. Basu and the 

Comments on the re- Honourable Mr. Gokhale on the subject of the work- 
plies to interpellations In ing of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings. Act 


se isl Legislative oe and the new Press Act the Gujardti remarks :—The 


Gujardti (33), 14th Aug. object of these questions was apparently to save all 
law-abiding persons organising peaceful and legally 

permissible movements from unnecessary annoyance and harassment. But 
it appears from Government replies that the working of these repressive 
measures is not at all considered by the authorities to be attended 
with inconvenience of any kind. Isit not annoying that securities should 
be demanded from certain newspapers without giving reasons for the 
step? It may be readily conceded that the Press Act is a preventive rather 
than a punitive measure, but do the authorities mean that their silence in 


regard to the passages objected to in a newspaper article ora book tends to 


the fulfilment of the object they have in view? So long as an editor is kept 


in the dark as to what language is likely to be objected to, how is it possible 
for him to know exactly his position ? From other replies it appears that 
Burma without any trace of sedition init has the longest list of proscribed 


‘books, while Bengal which is the source of all the alleged mischief comes 


even after Madras and the United Provinces. ‘he Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ 


replies on the subject of the Transvaal Indians and the Mackarness pamphlet 


were hardly encouraging. 


.27. ‘The reply given in the Viceregal Council by the Honourable member 
in charge of the Home Department anent the working 
of the Press Act shows that it is the desire of Gov- 
ernment that the issue of a notice on any editor or a 
proprietor of a printing press to furnish security 
should generally be preceded by a formal warning 


Surya Prakdsh (46), 
18th Aug:, Eng. cols. 
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in order to give the offending parties a chance to return to saner ways.: ~Such 
@ concession will be widely appreciated and is sure to show good results. In 
many cases the serving of a notice to furnish security means the discontinuance 
of the paper or the closing of a press and what is intended to be a preventive 
measure is converted into a penalising one. Almost all the owners of printing 
presses belong to the middle class and the inability to furnish security means 
a heavy pecuniary loss, if not deprivation of their means of livelihood. It 
cannot be the intention of Government to deal harshly with men who are 
not often conscious of the mischief they are doing. At any rate a previous 
warning will remove in all cases the reproach of striking irresponsibly and 
at random. Circular orders ought to be issued directing all District Magis- 
trates to serve a written warning on each offending journal and printing 
press before they take action under the Act.” 


28. “ The idea of erecting a Proclamation Pillar, surrounded by a Park 

to be named after Lord Minto at Allahabad, seems to 

Comments on the us from various points of view to be an exceedingly 
proposed Memorial to happy and. magnificent conception. The Queen’s 


commemorate the Vice- Proclamation will, we believe, occupy a prominent 
pe 3, gg Excellency place in the Victoria Memorial Hall conceived by 
Indian Spectator (10), Lord Curzon. ‘That Hall will commemorate a per- 
20th Aug. sonal event, the death of Queen Victoria and her 
brilliant reign. If the Delhi Durbar is commemo- 

rated by a pillar, that is also a personal event, connected with the coronation of 
King Edward VII. The Proclamation Pillar will commemorate an impersonal, 
constitutional event, and is, therefore, at once appropriate as a popular recogni- 
tion of Great Britain’s righteous dealing, and a monument worthy of the land 
where Asoka planted pillars and carved edicts. Any controversy that may be 
raised by a proposal to commemorate Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty alone owing to 
the unpopularity of the inevitable repressive measures will be silenced by the 
commanding eloquence of the pillar that is to remind posterity of the Procla- 
mation. The subdued appearance of the park environing the imposing column 
would be typical of the unassuming and retired character of a Viceroy whose 
deeds are as conspicuous as his words are few. The memorial will not be 
costly, and it will altogether be in keeping with the traditions of the land 


of ancient monuments and imperishable edicts.” 


29.. “Both Sir John and Lady Muir Mackenzie during their long con- 
nection with this Presidency have taken a keen per- 
Appreciation of the sonal interest in the condition of the people, not 
career of Sir John Muir the people in the higher strata of society but the 


Mackenzie. masses of the population, and especially in the 
Gujardt Mitra (34), Deccan districts the name of the ex-Executive 
14th Aug., Eng. cols. Councillor of the Government of Bombay has 
become a house-hold word.......... The liberal, 


we might say generous, policy of remissions and suspensions of land revenue 
in this Presidency owes largely, if not altogether, to the great personal interest 
Sir John Muir Mackenzie has always evinced for the uplifting and advance- 
ment of the ryots. No more convincing proof of the popular appreciation of 
Sir John’s service in this direction could be seen than in the farewell address 
presented to him under the auspices of the Maratha Aikyechchhu’ Sabha by 
the Marathi-speaking Hindu backward and labouring classes residing in Bombay 
the other day. We need not point out that Sir John and Lady Muir Mackenzie 
will regard such an address from what may be called a section of the masses 
of the people as evidently of much greater value and significance than 
any other appreciation of their work. Sir John’s reply to the address 
betokens sympathy in every line of it, and the words of counsel that 
he addressed the people will, we hope, be taken by them to heart and 
encourage them to greater activity in order to advance their present fallen 
position.” 
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VU. Mie Maratha Aikyechchbu Sabha aia well in giving a farewell address 

ack - <0 Sir John’ Muir Mackenzie. The Sabha represents 

the’ backward classes of this Presidency and it was its 

‘duty to do honour to the departing Member of the 

Council. Amongst the many amiable qualities of Sir 

: | John were his overflowing sympathy for the people and. 

his eagerness to lend a patient ear to their grievances with a view to getting 
them redressed. He was ever on the alert to achieve the good of the people, 
and specially of the cultivating classes as far as it lay in his power. The credit. 
of introducing agricultural reforms and the liberal system of remissions and 
suspensions of revenue and of inaugurating the great irrigation projects 
that are af present under execution, belongs to him. Itis very natural 
that the people of this Presidency should be extremely reluctant to lose such 
a sympathetic and experienced official who was a worthy lieutenant of His 
‘Excellency the Governor in his endeavours to achieve the well-being-of the 
people. It is worthy Civilians like Sir John that help to enhance the 


‘prestige and dignity of the British Empire. 


*31. “The Honourable Mr. Sinha’s long expected and much-talked of 
resignation has at last come. The report to which 

Comments on the the Manchester Guardian has givencurrency that the 
resignation of the Honourable Mr. Sinha was not admitted to the 


‘Honourable Mr. Sinha, 


oni oe egg paar inner circle of the Supreme Executive has been 
Imperial Executive authoritatively contradicted. The public may or 
Council. may not accept such contradiction with or without 
Gujardti (83), 21st reservation. But even if there were some or 
Aug., Eng. cols. substantial truth in this report, the Honourable 
. Mr. Sinha should have foreseen this contingency 
and. even then stuck to the post he accepted with full knowledge of all the 
circumstances or contingencies and endeavoured to do his best in the highest 
interests of his'country. It may be that he found himself in the minority in 
‘various matters, but that was what could have been easily foreseen from 
the very outset. The non- official members of the Indian Legislative 
Councils have always been in a hopeless minority. But they have faced the. 
situation with rare patience, self-restraint and dignity amidst numerous. 
disappointments and discouragements. We, therefore, cannot approve of 
the Honourable Mr. Sinha’s resignation even on the eround stated by the 
Manchester Guardian, assuming it to be well founded.” 


32. “It is ncw practically settled that the Honourable Mr. Sinha is 
tiated Ot resigning his post with the retirement of Lord Minto, 
18th Aug., Eng. cols. and that the authorities are casting aboutfor a suc- 
: cessor........ If Mr. Sinha has chosen to resign simply 
because it pays him better to be practising in the Calcutta High Court than to 


be the Law Member of the Government of India, then it might be said, with- 


out offence, that India was entitled to better treatment at the hands of so 
distinguished a son........... It will not do to credit the many ugly stories as to 
his differences with his collegues and even their want of confidence in him 


-as a member of the Government of India entitled to all the State secrets. But, 
on the other hand, it is not easily conceivable that a man like Mr. Sinha. 


should consent to take up a post, and abandon it in a few months, only on 
account of the appalling amount of loss he suffered in‘'consequence. While we 
do not like to believe in the many stories rife about his differences with his 
colleagues and of his treatment by them, we cannot feel ourselves at liberty to. 
put so uncharitable an interpret&tion on his action as the explanation given 
in the English and Indian Press would seem to warrant; and, hence, we can- 
not but feel that the public is entitled to some reliable explanation of the 


Tesignation........... People}both here and in England have the right to know 
whether there is any inherent difficulty in the way of an Indian working ami- 
-cably with his colleagues in the inner circle of the Government of India—to. 


put bluntly, whether conditions exist which threaten to make the presence of 
a self-respecting Indian on the Executive’ Council of the Governor-General 


‘ 
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Of India or any of the provincial satraps, an impossibility in spite of all the 
legislative enactments and the sanctions of Parliament. If, as rumour 
says, Mr. Sinha has had to resign because of these reasons, then where 
is the hope of the English colleagues of any of his Indian successors 
working amicably with him and imparting to him their confidence ? 
‘spiaoniapes If it be a purely personal reason, the public has no right to enquire 
further into, the matter; but if it be otherwise, Mr. Sinha distinctly owes it 
both to his country and his successors to make it public without any further 
delay. Cabinet Ministers are in the habit of explaining the why and the 
wherefore of their resignations when they are found to differ with their collea- 
gues on important matters of public policy.” 


33. “Mr. Sinha’s resignation of his high office comes as a blow to 
Indian’ Spectator (10 Indian aspirations. He has so well justified his 
20th Aug P ’ choice as Law Member that the disappointment felt 
is all the keener. But in bare justice to him it must 
be admitted that Mr. Sinha made no secret of his disinclination to continue 
in office. Apart from his enormous pecuniary loss, there may have been 
other considerations constraining him to vive up a post which to most Indians 
seems like a national trust. But we can sympathise with a man 
accustomed all his life to free individual action, having to merge his indivi- 
duality into the collective wisdom, and sometimes unwisdom, of an Executive 
Council. It is no secret that Mr. Sinha had placed his resignation with His 
Excellency the Viceroy before the new Press Act came on the anvil, and that 
it was his attachment to Lord Minto personally and his dislike of placing his 
Lordship’s Government in a very awkward position af sucha crisis, that 
prevailed upon him to withdraw the resignation for the time being. 
Now that Lord Minto himself is about to leave, Mr. Sinha feels undey no 
obligation, we presume, to incur further self-sacrifice or to remain longer in, 
to him, an irksome position. We regret Mr. Sinha’s decision on public 


erounds, as it places the best of our educated men in an awkward light;. 


but, as said above, personally we incline to sympathise with him. Let us 
hope he realise better than before the difficulties of managing the vast and 
varied interests comprised in the simple little word ‘India’. That he fully 


appreciates the Viceroy’s and the Secretary of State’s uniform courtesy and 


kindness, goes without saying. No member of the Supreme Executive 
Council has enjoyed greater confidence from his Chief than our retiring Law 
Member. And none, we may add, has better deserved such confidence.”’ 


34. “The rumour that the Honourable Mr. Sinha has resigned his 
Rnsitseess membership of the Viceroy’s Council has been con- 
rn Par 1 np Meter Ane: firmed. Itis unfortunate that the announcement 
a 4 48), 16th ea should also have synchronised with the disagree- 

ment of Mr. Sinha with the other members of the 
Council over the Seditious Meetings Act. It has been suggested that this 
was the cause of the resignation, and that Mr. Sinha found he could no longer 
retain both office and self-respect, owing to its being made clear to him that 
an Indian might be on the Executive Council but would still be excluded 
from the inner conclave which keeps the power in its own hands. Quite 
apart from the authoritative denial of any such reason for his resignation, we 
could not accept this view of the attitude either of Mr. Sinha or of the 
Viceroy. Lord Minto would certainly not be the man to make a sham 
appointment just for the sake of a cheap and transient popularity.. Mr. Sinha 
was admitted to the inner circle right enough, but this is not to say that he 
is bound always to agree with the others or to compel all the others to agree 
with him. It is usual, certainly, for the members of the Executive Council 
to be unanimous on the passing of a Bill, but: there is nothing to prevent 
any honest dissentient from disagreeing at any time as Mr. Sinha did. Nor 
- could we believe that Mr. Sinha would be so arrogant as to find it 
: impossible to continue to hold office because of a solitary disagreement with 
his colleagues, however strongly he felt upon the matter. The disagreement, 
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wile ne the. last and decisive contributory cause, but 
y: eértain ‘that’ Mr. Sinha has not found his office a parti- 
é one‘for some ‘tite ptist, and that ‘his resignation was in 
‘ before the recent difficulty cropped up. To begin 
at ovaey’ ‘heavy pecuniary loss to: him when: he accepted office, 
‘aad he: ‘only did so out of a strong sense of duty. The.duties of the 
pave Ihe were far from agreeable to a. man who enjoyed a gladiatorial 
- gina the legal arena, and the transition from the open space to an 
‘impenetrable jungle of red tape must have been a depressing one. We can 
- but feel grateful that Mr. Sinha has. done what he has, and trust that His 
successor may fill his post as ably and as efficiently.” 'The Dnydin Prakash 
writes :—We are very sorry to see that the Honourable Mr. Sinha should 
have thought of resigning his office. ] 


80. “From the persistency with which the rumour has been circulated 
Ind of Bombay (12) by some busybodies in Simla, and discussed even in 
16th Aug y ““') England, there is, in the absence of contradiction, evi- 
¥ | dently good basis for the report that the Honourable 

Mr. 8. P. Sinha is going to resign his membership of the Viceroy’s Executive 
? ~ Council, soon after His Excellency Lord Minto hands over his charge to Lord 
A | Hardinge i in November next.......... Mr. Sinha’s brief career in the Council 
alee has been a splendid vindication of the fact of Indians’ capacity to shine on 


a terms of absolute equality with the members of the * Heaven-born Service,’ 
babi . even in the highest circles, were they but given the opportunity to exercise 
ihe their talents. Mr. Sinha’s career is alone sufficient to silence the malicious 
ae , taunt of some Anglo-Indian scribes about the ‘natural’ inferiority. of 
Be _Igdians. Not even the bitterest traducers of the Hindu people can have 
anything to say against Mr. Sinha’s unquestionable loyalty to his masters 
| whose salt he had eaten. He had occasions to differ from his masters on 


some points, but he has been perfectly straightforward and true to his 
responsibilities. and also to his conscience.......... Regarding the Press Act, 
it must be admitted that he loyally supported Government, but there too, 
though we may deplore it, we must own be did it from conviction. If he 
erred in his convictions, he erred along with some of the trusted popular 
: representatives who had no official snackles to bind them........... Add to 

; all these his contribution to the Reform Scheme, which those outside may not 
i : have opportunities to correctly estimate, but which, to judge from what has 
baie fallen from the lips of His Excellency the Viceroy and Lord Morley, 
ag must have been considerable........... We do not yet abandon the hope that 
eAy Mr. Sinha may be prevailed upon to serve his full term. No doubt, the per- 
be | sonal relations with Lord Minto are a factor of prime importance. Lord 
: Hardinge may think it right to press the Indian Member to stay on to 
: | coach him up in the Indian view of matters.”’ 


: #36. “We are glad to hear that Mr. C. A. Kincaid, Sessions Judge at 
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Poona, has been appointed Secretary to Government 


ay Comments on the report- in the ‘place of Mr. DuBoulay, translated to Simla. 
a ed appointmentofMr.C.A. Mr, Kincaid is one of those Civil Servants against 
| Kincaid, 1.0.8., as Poli- whom the charge does not lie that they are ignorant 
cel : tical Secretary to the of the vernaculars. The thoroughness and variety 
an mbay Government. 
nt Parsi (41), 2lst Aug, of his knowledge are, in fact, equalled only by a 


few of his countrymen, while such researches among 
the country’s historical relics as he has published 


are touched with a rare gift of imagination. Mr. Kincaid is something of 
a wag too. His mock-serious suggestion some years ago that Maharashtra 
meant the Land of Mahars threw half the patriotic etymologists of the 
ga country into a state of indignant remonstrance ; they have probably forgiven 
aa _' “him Jong ago, for his able critical appreciation of vernacular literature has 
AP ee been of great service to those who are striving to elevate their mother-tongue 
SS 8 medium of expression.” 
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87. “The factors worth considering in regard to the fate of the Matricu- 
3 lation Examination seem to us to be first, whether 
Comments on the Gov- the Government, as employers, have not the right to 
ernment Resolution giving Jay down the style of examination required of their 
swore eee inal employés. An examination intended for Collége 
“ara we" entrance is clearly not suitable for this purpose. 
Indian Spectator (10), Experience has shown that it is distinctly unsuitable. 
20th Aug.; Mumbai Vai- Who does not know even of graduates unable to do 
_bhav (135), 17th Aug. office work, and therefore frequently passed over 
in favour of trained clerks and others without a 
University training? The second point is that if a grievance arises, the 
Senate has only to recognise the School Final, as is done by the younger 
University of the Punjab. Ourelderly Senators here in Bombay seem to 
forget that 1910 is not the same as 1870. Of course, there is the question of 
the fee money derived by the University from the Matric. But the Senate 
might have abolished that examination and received some sort of compensa- 
tion from Government.” [The Mumbar Vaibhav requests Government to 
reconsider the matter and again make Matriculates eligible for Government 
service. | 


*38. “An article has appeared in the columns of a morning contem- 
porary, recommending the stoppage of Ganpati celebra- 

Comments on the sug- tions by means of a Government notification....... We 
gested suppression of the ave ourselves disapproved on several occasions in 
Ganpati celebrations and these columns of some of the objectionable features of 
on the Government Noti- these celebrations and to those views we still strongly 
fication re the melas. adhere. We entirely disapprove of the participation 
Gujarati (33),  2lst by school-boys in the performance of the melas that 
Aug., lung. cols. so at night from street to street or visit different 
places till the early hours of the morning.......... 

We can understand the school authorities prohibiting their pupils from taking 
any part in the dancing and singing performances of the wandering melas....... 
We can also understand the action of Government preventing their own 
officers from joining melas the songs or the personnel of which are of a 
suspicious or questionable character. But beyond that we do not think 
Government are at all justified in interfering with the social and religious 
observances of the people, when the existing laws are already more than 
sufficient for the punishment of those who pervert the festival to cbjecticnable 
purposes. The repressive policy has already gone too far, and instead of 
conciliating public feeling it has tended to bring about general sullenness and 
suppressed dissatisfaction. The Police in the mofussil have had too much 
in their own way. EHven the Bombay Government, presided though it 
is by a Governor like Sir George Clarke, does not always relish frank truths 
or candid criticism, should it happen to be unpleasant. Government may have 
their informers and detectives even in the corridors of the High Court or 
on the sea-side or in temples, but are not likely to know the inner mind of 
the people from them. ‘The Press Act, with the almost unlimited powers 
vested by it in the executive, has well-nigh stifled independent and fearless 
criticism, and Government have deprived themselves of the one medium they 
had of knowing the real views and feelings of a very large portion of the 
population, no matter that those views and feelings were sound or otherwise. 
We are not sure if our views in this connection would be pleasant. to Gov- 
ernment. But we have a duty to discharge towards the public and 
Government, and we say that, although the Ganpati celebrations need 
to be purged of their objectionable features, as we have all along maintained 
since they were instituted, we for our part are opposed to any interference 
on the part of the authorities with the innocent and legitimate social 
and religious observances of the people, whether new or old.,...... i ae 
all means punish those who compose or sing objectionable songs or preach 
‘seditious or objectionable sermons. But the Bombay Presidency is not. the 
‘province of Eastern Bengal, and it would be simply irritating and producing 
needless dissatisfaction or resentment amongst large classes of the popula- 
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- @tganisers of the melas Q ohiee 
_. objectionable . lectures at the 
ss gedopt repressive measures not warranted by the circumstances of this Presi- 
-,dency:”. [The paper adds :—‘“ After we had written so far, we happened to read 

_ the Notice issued by Government in connection with the celebration of the 

festival this year. Government propose to watch the forthcoming celebra- 

tions, and should they find that they are of' an objectionable character, they 

will next. year consider the question of prohibiting them altogether. We do 

not think the authorities have taken the right step, but all the same, we 

entirely agree with them that all right-minded persons ought ‘ to discountenance 

. the wilful perversion by disloyal agitators of this purely religious festival.’ 

Let these mischievous perverters be found out and punished, but their 


perversity is no ground for a general suppression of the celebrations in connec- 
tion with the festival.’’| 


39. “It is an open secret that the Ganpati festival has for some years 
past been made an occasion by some people for 
-< Indian’ Spectator (10) ‘public . political manifestations.’ a : This 
| 90th ine ‘SIndian Socig? Week's Government Gazette pnblishes a warning to 
Reformer (9), 2ist Aug. those interested in the celebration that the proceed- 
ings of the melas and other gatherings will be 
carefully watched now, and if any seditious practices 
continue, the question of entirely prohibiting the melas will be considered 
next year. It is to be hoped that the warning will produce the desired effect. 
His Excellency the Governor in Council may well feel confident that ‘ the 
_ feelings of all law-abiding and right-minded men are entirely on his side.’ 
There is time enough to think what is to be donenext year. If the detectives 
find this year a temporary discontinuance of the practice, they may have 
to. watch again next year. A fashion once introduced may at any 
time be stopped and at any time revived. The vigilance of the 
- Police will always be necessary, as long as the spirit of sedition is abroad.” 
[The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ We welcome the notification in last. 
week’s Government Gazette warning those concerned that arrangements 
have been made to watch the proceedings at Ganpati Melas this year. Gov- 
ernment rightly’ observe that this festival which was originally a purely 
religious observance of a private and domestic character has of recent years 
been diverted to harmful uses. Decent people have become quite sick of 
the wretched pantomime which many of these melas have become, and 
would be glad to see them mended or ended.’’| 


*4Q. ‘No one who has watched the trend of events during the last few 
years will resent the note of warning which has been 

_ Rdst Goftdr (43), 21st sounded by Government in respect of Ganpati cele- 
Aug., Eng. cols. brations. In order that no action, which they may 

| be constrained to take in public interest, may be 
construed as an officious interference, they have sounded the tocsin of alarm 
opportunely, ~so. that those to whom it may concern may keep from organizing 
manifestations which are liable to subvert the ends of peace and order. 
‘The public manifestations which are held in celebration of this great festival 
‘are comparatively of arecent origin....... Multitudes of people are entertained 
at the melas to an orgy of seditious propaganda, and speeches and songs 
-of a very objectionable character are freely indulged in calculated to bring 
Government into hatred and contempt.......... Government cannot afford to 
-blink the mischief that is brewed by quasi-religious manifestations.......... 
Binister political doctrines are not half as injurious when spread from 
‘political platforms as when disseminated in a garbled form from temples 
and.shrines. When the sacred preachings of great masters are distorted to 


pias 14 ee” oo : e . ae P ; ; : , é' | 
‘whitewash crime and justify the commission of black deeds, the effect is mos: 
: ; 


destructive, especially on inflammable and impressive minds.......... ° Every 
loyal and patriotic Hindu owes it to himself and to his community to dis- 
courage attendance at such meetings, and no sensible parents ought to allow 
their sons to mix in any ene which has had bad antecedents or is 
not favourably reported.” 


41. With the professed object of benefiting the public, Government have 
reduced the number of toddy shops in the Surat 
Comments on the District. The result of this has been” that there 
aang ey " a was very keen competition between toddy merchants, 
t eo Teacher” (37) and they purchased these shops at very high prices. 
19th and 20th Aug. ’ As a consequence of this, it will be impossible for 
the public to obtain pure and unadulterated toddy 
because the vendors are sure to make good, by fair means or foul, the 
heavy sums they have paid to Government. Although Government are 
actuated by nothing but good intentions in framing Abkari regulations, it is 
an open question if they are administered by the subordinate officials in 
an equally good spirit. Again, to take the instance of the Dhulia District. 
The regulations lay it down that the shop-keeper should not charge a 
profit of more than 12 annas per gallon of country liquor. But 12 annas 
per gallon is the fee which they pay for their license. Whence then is the 
man to pay for the expenses of his establishment without some trickery ? 
The condition restricting the liquor-vendor to charge not more than 12 
annas per gallon above the cost price is thus unreasonable and can only 
encourage bribery and corruption. The only way, therefore, of checking 
adulteration and ccrruption is for Government to abstain from taking a prohibi- 
tive license fee. [In its next issue the paper points out that as opposed to the 
liquor-shops in Bombay, those in the mofussil are extremely dirty, insanitary 
and ill-ventilated. ‘I'his, in its opinion, is due to the restrictions on the shop- 
keepers and the wide powers allowed to the Abkari Inspectors for enforcing 
them, as also to the heavy fees charged by Government for licenses. It 
also reiterates that the reduction in the number of shops conduces to the 
_ adulteration of liquor and to corrupt practices. | 


42. Now that Government have definitely decided that the Ward 
Committees must be consulted by the Collector, 

_ Suggestion that the they are sure to work better. But there are many. 
advice of the Advisory difficulties still lying in their path which Govern- 
Committees should be ment should remove. The. constitution of the 


Mle om Sener Committee is such that the official element preponde- 


Parsi (41), 14th Aug. rates. Further they are merely advisory bodies. 
Government ought to place them on a more popular 


basis and make their advice binding on the Abkari officers. 


43. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm while congratulating the Bombay Police on 
making commendable efforts to suppress the evil of 
Alleged leniency of the gambling which has of late made rapid strides in 
sentences passed by the the city of Bombay, deplores that the efforts of the 
hire seni Magistrates, Police to root out the evil are not whole- heartedly 
eee on of ane rele backed up by the Magistrates. It complains that 
 Akhbdr-e-Islam (65), the offenders are let off with light fines, instead of 
16th Aug. being severely punished, and consequently the 
gamblers fearlessly pursue their path to destruction. 
In the opinion of the paper, unless the lawis soamended as to make gambling 
punishable with imprisonment, there is no possibility whatsoever of checking 
the growth of the evil. It then expresses a hope that in the interests of the 
public Government would be so good as to amend the law and substitute the 
sentence of imprisonment for that of fine. 


44. A correspondent writes to the Daily Telegraph:—‘‘I may be 
allowed to draw the attention of the authorities 

Alleged nuisance from concerned, to the nuisance, I may add an absolute. 
cattle grazing on public danger, caused by aliowing cattle to graze on either - 
thoroughfares “7 the side of’ public thoroughfares within the Poona 
Daily. Telegrap 1 @ Cantonment limits. No one certainly will object. 
17th Aug pet ’ to the cattle grazing on open spaces, but where there. 
is traffic the owners of the beasts must’ not be. 


CON 116-8” 


é the A most serious accident would have taken place 
ipedgeierrs iaioly kelp of a gentleman passer-by. A young 
Pie Hid ‘01 on ke became very nérvous through one of these béasts crossih 
fet burst y from one side of the road to the other, and with a motor car in fron 
a another behind, a terrible accident might have happened. The cattle 
to be undér no one’s control, and are looked after very often by a 
g@ boy or an old woman quite incapable of looking after ten or fifteen such 
waste. ‘The boy or the woman is often perched on a compound wall—the 
boy is very often seen playing some native game while the woman is —s 
in some quiet corner some fifty yards away from the grazing beasts 

trust that the authorities will take immediate steps to sed this public 
- puisance and a positive danger to wayfarers.”’ 


45. The Apakshpdi strongly condemns the alleged order of the 
District Superintendent of Police of Surat to kill 

Alleged cruelorderofthe the stray dogs in the city with sticks instead of 

District Superintendent of with poison, and appeals to the leading humani- 


Police with regard to the as é' : 
killing of stray dogs in tarians of the city to protest against the order, 


Surat City | which, it says, is simply cruel. It then prays the 
Apakshpdt (28), 18th District Superintendent of Police to adopt some 
Aug. other less cruel means of removing the stray dogs 


46. Mr. Bhau Savalarim Kotasthane, Conciliator, Vambhori, District 
Ahmednagar, writes to the Dnydn Prakash suggest- 

Suggestion for the ing that anew column, giving the boundaries of the 
' addition of a new column land, should be added after column 6 of Village 


to Village Form No. I-C : : 
{Record of Rights in Form No. 1-C (Record of Rights in Land). He states 


: | in the city. 
; 
’ 
| 


4 | that the propos2d addition will save a good: deal of 
| Land). . 

| Dnydn Prakdsh (48), trouble to the poor cultivators, who are at present 

18th Aug. obliged to apply afresh for a record of the bound- 

aries after having obtained an extract from the 


47. Adverting to the criticism on certain Parsi journals appearing in the 
Moslem of Poona (vide paragraph 38 of Weekly Report 
| __ Adefence of the Parsi No. 32 for the week ending 6th August 1910) the 
Press —_— the attack 4khbdr-e-Isldm writes :—Though the Moslem may 
) of the Moslem. consider itself justified in criticising certain Parsi 
Akhbdr-e-Islam _— (65), 
18th Aug. newspapers we do not approve of its policy of esta- 
blishing Muhammadan claims by pouring invectives 
upon any cther community. It is not at all probable that the Muham- 
madan leaders of the Presidency would sanction such a policy. If the Parsi 
journals against whom the Moslem has directed its attacks had opposed 
wT ts al Muhammadan claims and in so doing advanced those of their own co-religion- 
a ists at the cost of the entire Indian people, we could have nothing to say 
against the attitude taken up by the Moslem. But when recent events have 
shown that such is not the case, it would be simply suicidal for a Muham- 
madan paper to attack a sister community in the way the Moslem has begun. 
A It is incumbent upon Muhammadan leaders to be impartial and clear-sighted 
bls in pushing forward the claims of their community, for it is obvious that the 
ie Muhammadans could thrive only by sustaining sympathetic relations with 
" other communities. If the Moslem within a brief period of its birth forgets 
this and takes to a misleading course, we do not consider its future very 
G hopeful. Now with regard to the very serious warning the paper has 
GE administered towards the close of its article we would at once say that if 
et despite the great numbers of the Muhammadan population Muslim States 
in India have stood in need of help from the Parsi community, it seems 
retty clear that the Muhammadans hardly possess the adequate capacity or 
az Pe necessary qualifications to carry on their own administration. Conse- 
?, bi ‘quently it is necessary for those, who have taken upon themselves to espouse . 
fed the cause of a backward community like that of the Muhammadans, to bear 
ie this fact in mind and not to hurl indiscriminate attacks upon small but in 
eo Sy. every way fully qualified people. It is inexplicable what has led the Moslem 
ae toxssume such a threatening attitude with regard to the Parsis. We wish our 
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young contemporary had some knowledge of the labours of the Parsi journals 
which have spared'no paitis to stir up the Moslem community into activity in 
matters of education, reforms, politica] rights and a host of other subjects so 
vital to its regeneration. The valuable advice they have ungrudgingly given 
to Moslem leaders on momentous occasions has stood them in good stead, 
and had the Moslem an inkling of all this we do not think it would have 
hazarded the statement it has made. In conclusion we would only say that 
we alone of all Muhammadan papers, differing with the Muslim Herald, the 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr, the Punch Bahddur, &c., welcomed the birth of a new 
Muhammadan journal under the auspices of the Bombay Moslem League, 
but we had not then dreamt even that under the guiding influence of the 
Honourable Moulvi Rafi-ud-din Ahmed our rising contemporary would utilise 
its columns for starting a campaign against sister communities instead of 
using them as a medium for the ventilation of subjects most useful to the 
community it represents. 


48. ‘The object of the Government in granting lands to Zamindars 
under restricted tenure is no other than that of 
Zamindars in Sind precluding them from selling or mortgaging those 
taking up lands on the Jands; this is no doubt a charitable motive on the 
pe sa sen ape " part of the Government. But what harm will ensue 
" Voamarelal Casette (4), if the land is given on lease is more than we can 
9th Aug. ' understand. Zamindars entirely depend upon their 
lands for maintenance, and if any one from among 
them parts with his landed property, he will have tostarve. It was, therefore, 
a wise step on the part of the Government to prohibit them from alienating 
their lands, and Muhammadans must thank the Government for placing such 
a healthy check:on Zamindars. But prohibiting Zamindars from giving their 
lands on lease can lead to no good result. As is well-known, Mussalman 
Zamindars are generally in need of money; without funds it is impossible for 
them to cultivate their lands. Newly acquired lands are generally unfit for 
cultivation, unless Zamindars spend a large sum of money on making necessary 
improvements; and if a Zamindar is short of funds, his land will remain 
uncultivated. Thus instead of being a source of income it will be a burden 
to him as he will not even be able to produce what he shall have to pay as 
assessment.. He will be constrained to apply for remission of assessment or 
its postponement. A Zamindar cannot obtain money on the security of a land 
held under restricted tenure; and if he has no money, he cannot cultivate 
land, nor can he pay the assessment. The result will be that eventually he 
will have to relinquish the land. Under these circumstances, the safest 
course ‘for Government is to allow him to give his land on lease; for if he 
is allowed to do so, he will be free from incurring the necessary expenses and 
much other botheration, as land will be cultivated by the lessee. Thus the 
advantages accruing from permitting a Zamindar to give land on lease are 
patent. No doubt Zamindars can get takdvi; but as takdvi is obtained with 
no inconsiderable trouble and inconvenience, they do not generally go in for 
it.” 


49. “As has already been stated several times, there is a great prepon- 
derance of the Hindu element in all the departments 

_ ofthe Public Service throughout our province ; the 

Phin ag Hindus ie bok. Hyderabad District, however, beats all other districts 
lic service in the district in this respect. With only a few exceptions, all the 


of Hyderabad (Sind). posts in the district are held by Hindus, who are 
Commercial Gazette mostly Amils of Hyderabad. In the whole district 
(4), 9th Aug. there are only two Mukhtiarkars, three Taluka Head 


| Munshis; and one Head Munshi in the Tando 
Sub-Division office, who are Mussalmans, while all the remaining posts 
are held by Hindus. It is not only in the Revenue Department that we find 
Hindus in great numbers ; same is the case in all other departments—Judicial, 
Educational, Police, Engineering, Postal, Forest, etc. HEvenin the Municipal 
Office we see a very large majority of the employees to be Hindus. 
All the schools in Hyderabad; Government or aided, and even the Agricul- 
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Pea b--- Wate wg permed to the post of a Head Munshi; another has retired from 


servi a third has been sent from Digri to Ubaurao and the fourth has been 

rred from Sakrand to Jacobabad. So.in Hyderabad City as well as in 
the District all offices are now full of Hindus, and we shall not be far wrong 
in saying that we are practically being governed by Hindu Amils who treat 
Mussalmans as their subjects. It is impossible for Muhammadans to cherish 
hopes of receiving any help from Hindus. What hardships Mussalmans are 
suffering on account of such a preponderance of Hindus in the Public Service 
and how mortified they feel can be realised only by those who know the 
relations subsisting between the Hindts and Muhammadans. “We only wonder 
why intelligent European Officers do not pay serious attention to this 
important question ; they should ‘bear in mind that this state of affairs is in 


the long run bound to be prejudicial to the interests of the rulers as well as 
the ruled.” 


50. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ Every one is glad 
that you have drawn the attention of the authorities 
Alleged boycott of to the reign of terror that prevails at Dabhro. The 


Hindus by the Muham- | | 
misdans of Dabhro (Sind). boycott is so well planned that the poor Hindus of 


the place cannot get earthen water vessels trom any 

d 24), llth 
cag reno of the potters within ten miles and so they are obliged 
to take them by boat from Khaki Rahu. People 


wonder how some officers can believe the absurd stories and misstatements 


that are told them by the ‘great man.’ It is said that he has been telling the 


officers that because the Hindus do not pay the artisans properly, the latte: 


have boycotted them. Can anything be more absurd? Knowing that 
certain officers lend him a ready ear he always manages to steal a march upon 
the Hindus and before they reach the authorities and lay their grievances 
before them, he as a very shrewd man, goes tc them with his. rose-coloured 
story and forestalls SOT a anaone Another device that he has been success- 
fully employing is that whenever there are any complaints against him he says 
that all these have been got up by Hindu officials and other influential 
Hindus.......... He kitows that this has served his purpose and he 
makes use of it unreservedly........... The cup of misery of the Hindus 
is no doubt so full that they are prepared even to take the extreme step of 
deserting the village which their forefathers came to live in long before the 
ancestors of the Sayads came to settle there. But this will not redound to 
the credit of the authorities. Already the poison has begun to spread ; finding 
that the Dabhro misdeeds and acts of oppression have not been taken notice 
of, small landholders, men of no consequence, are emboldened to play pranks 
in thése villages—one so-called Wadero is said to have given orders that no 
Hindu should be allowed to enter the village while riding a camel or a horse, 
while Muhammadans may do so with impunity........... If the Dabhro high- 
handedness is not checked, more daring deeds of oppression and violence 
may, it is feared, be the result.” 


51. “Now comes a cry that the Muhammadans have boycotted the 
Al-Haq (86), 13th Aug. Hindus and that this boycott has been organised by the 


Honourable Syed. What authority have the Prabhat, 
the Sind Journal and others of their kind to say so 
we do not know........ That Muhammadans have refused to work for the Hindus 
as a class has also yet to be proved. So far our enquiries have disclosed the 
fact that the village butcher was sued falsely in the civil court. The Hindu 
witnesses for the plaintiff induced the butcher to accept the arbitration 
of one of them who finally decreed the claim. The butcher thus bafiled has 


Eng. cols. 


boycotted the Hindus in revenge. How are the Muhammadans as a body 


responsible for the action of an individual? The next complaint is that the 


sweepers have boycotted the Hindus, but they blissfully ignore the fact that 


\ 
\ 
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the Hindus refused to pay* them. So long again as the Hindus have 
procured their own sweepers they have hardly any cause for complaint. 

But even supposing that the artizans of Dabhro have conspired to boycott 
the Hindus, what wonder is there, since the quarrel as regards the Idgah is 
a religious one and each side must pull in its own favour. Has the 
Government been able to stop the boycott of the Bengalees? We hope 
we will not be misunderstood. We by no means advocate boycott. On 

the contrary, we would advise our friends to withdraw the boycott if there be 
any, we would advise them to leave their quarrel in the hands of the authori- 

ties as we feel sure that justice will prevail in the end. We now come to 
the most serious charge against the Honourable Syed’s brother, Syed Ali Hussan 

Shah, v2z., that he cut up or had a man mutilated. Weneed hardly go to the 

length of contradicting the statement as the charge on the face of it is a vile blas- 

' phemy rendering the publisher liable to criminal action. To anyone who has 

known Ali Hussan Shah, he must have struck him as the most inoffensive of 
men. ‘I'he man said to have been cut up appeared before the Sub-Divisional 

Magistrate, and has made a statement on oath that he permitted himself to be 

cut up by the Hindus on promise of a reward. The man was actually paid a 

portion of it but not the whole amount; therefore he let the cat out of the bag. 
The man was examined by the Civil Surgeon and it would be interesting to 
know what he considers of the injuries. Could retaliation go further we ask ? 
The statement of the man and the opinion of the Civil Surgeon are 

now before the proper authorities and they know best how to deal with the 

matter. But if we are correctly informed as we have no doubt we are, will 

not the District Magistrate consider it fit to take action so as to avoid a repeti- 
tion of incidents like the above ?” 


o2. “The stranding of the steamer Crosswell is yot another example, 


; if examples were needed, of the danger existing to 
Prenap e plling o y pelle egy ships by the unlighted condition of the Sind Coast. 
Sind Gazette (23), 13th The stranding occurred some twenty-five miles south 
of Karachi in the dangerous shoal water of the 
Indus mouth which isthe snare of vessels bound 
to Karachi from the south. We are informed that the Crosswell is apparently 
uninjured and that now that the force of the monsoon is abating there isa 
good chance of saving her and getting her into deep water in the next fair 
weather season. ‘T'he task of getting her off will, however, be costly and 
tedious and we.would ask how many more similar cases are to be allowed to 
occur before Government consents to put up the lights which are so urgently 
needed—one at Cape Monze and another at the Hajamro mouth of the Indus ? 
The adequate lighting of the Sind Coast appears to have been actually retarded 
rather than advanced by the progressive action of the Karachi Port Trust in 
substituting the present powerful flashing light for the old fixed light, asit is 
made use of as an excuse for doing nothing further. Yet it has been pointed 
out again and again that at times in thick weather the Manora light cannot be 
seen at a greater distance than five miles from Karachi, and that for safety 
there should be a good light at Cape Monze, similar to ‘that at Karachi, but 
at a higher elevation, in order that ships may make a course midway between 
the Manora and the Cape Monze light to make certain of avoiding the Indus 
shoal water.......... A good light on shores at Hajamro should also be put 
up either simultaneously or immediately following the erection of a light on 
Cape Monze. How wretchedly inadequate is the lighting of the Sind Coast 
may be gauged by remembering that from Karwar to Mandvi vid Bombay 
there is an average of one light in every twenty miles while from Mandvi to 
Karachi, a distance of 200 miles, there is no light at all. The Crosswell is the 
third vessel which has gone aground on the Sind Coast during the past two 
years for want of adequate lighting. How many more victims are required 
before the lesson is learnt and acted upon? It is the fashion now-a-days to. 
teach infants by object- lessons, but the Government of India should havei 
passed the kindergarten stage.” | 
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Rae): "The erosion in Dera Ghazi Khan is the all-absorbing topic of the 
ON oes hours, This doomed city is,.as the report says, in 
‘aaaeet — by imminent danger of .being washed away, about five 
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40. grant ‘hundred pucca-built houses are said to have been 
as wank Seay facet already demolished, and many more kutcha build- 
Prumein an Dara Ghaci ings swept. away. The distress among the poor is 


Pre & 


Khan (Sind). reported to be terrible. But we have it on thé> 
“Sookhree (61), 10th authority of no less a personage than the Deputy 
Ang., Eng. cols. Commissioner, the highest authority on the spot, 


that Government could not spare money to give 
succour to the poor widows and orphans. The Deputy Commissioner may be 
too knowing an official to speak altogether without the card, but we too 
happen to know some thing of the kind-hearted generosity of our rulers, 
especially of Sir George Clarke, the present Governor of Bombay and we find 
it difficult to bring ourselves to believe that that generous Government could be 
equal to the meanness of denying the people of Dera Ghazi Khan all pecuniary 
succour in this their hour of darkest adversity and suffering....... Those of us 
who have watched the course of such events in the past cannot be altogether 
unconscious of an unfortunate tendency of certain busybodies in power to 
underrate the gravity of the situation and to belittle the desperate nature 
of the misfortune that overtakes the people. ‘They prefer to live in a fool’s 
paradise until the very last moment, and it is only when the worst comes 
to the worst and it is no longer possible to ignore the situation that they shake 
off their masterly inactivity and begin to look somewhat alive and offer the 
tardy relief when it is too late and when the poor emaciated victims could no 
longer swallow anything.” 1 


54. ‘The public of the division of Larkana will be grieved to learn the 
proposal of the transfer of their Assistant Collector 
Comments on the trans- and Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Mr. Smyth, from 
fer of Mr. Smyth, Assistant gmongst their midst. He is reputed to be one of 
Collector and Sub-Divi- the best officers inasmuch as he has the good of the 


tie inh. sedate lag public at heart. He considers the grievances of the 
Tdekdua Gasstte (57), public as his own and moves earth and heaven to 
13th Aug., Eng. cols. redress them as svon as they are ventilated to him. 


Ever since Mr. Smyth’s regime in this Division, the 
country is all quiet and free from all disturbances which were once in their 
zenith and highly agitated the public. Mr. Smythis a terror to all badmashes, 
ruffians and culprits and there is likely to be a recrudescence of crime by his 
transfer.”’ 


55. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—*“ There is not an 
sal issue of your worthy contemporary, the Al-Hag, which 
~All eligible Muhamma- does not contain articles or leaders against the Hindus 


dans in Sind have been ; 
given Government posts. of Sind, calculated to excite race hatred. The paper 


_ for sure comes under the notice of the officials, and 
A Or Journat (26), Ifth yet no one thinks of applying section 153A of 

: the Indian Penal Code of which one hears go 
much elsewhere in India, to it. Have the officials ever considered ag 
to whom the Al-Hag represents? Is it the general mass of the Muhammadan 
population or the interested oligarchy that has the management of it? The 
average Muhammadan is hardly aware of its existence, and the wire-pulling 
oligarchy is full of hatred for their Hindu neighbour—at least, the game pays 
them: in the name of serving their backward community whom Government 
are naturally anxious, often too anxious, to help, they only aggrandise them- 
gelves......... Government service is surely a limited service which cannot 
be multiplied ad infinitum at the bidding of any class. Government have all 
along been anxious to confer on the Muhammadans the vacancies in the vari- 
ous departments as they occur.......... Every eligible Muhammadan already 
holds a Government post. Your contemporary mentioned a few names of 
Muhammadans who could be given good posts in the Educational Department 


85 


in Sind. What is to be done with the existing staff? Are they to 
be sacked? And after all, what are the qualifications of the Muhammadans 
named? If a person has held a high, or rather high-sounding office in 
a Native State, does it follow that he is fit for or entitled to a corresponding 
post under the British Government? Is the Al-Hag prepared to urge 
that a Chief Secretary to the Vazir of Khairpur may well be made 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay ?......... If a census 
of Government employés were taken, it will be found that Muhammadans have 
more places than Hindus. All the lower grades of the different services 
are fullof Muhammadans. The Police Department specially seems reserved for 
them. Ifin the Judicial and Engineering Departments there is a preponderance 
of Hindus, it is because of the lack of aptitude among Muhammadans for 
such posts.......... Referring to the Police Department, it will be, noticed 
that only one place of a Deputy Superintendent was given to a Hindu. Out 
of seven such places, to-day not a single one is held by a Hindu. Not that 
Hindu talent for the pcsts is wanting. ‘There are several able Hindu Inspectors 
and other officers who could fill such posts with credit. And yet, have the 
Hindus rent the skies with wailings and lamentations, or rather fiery denuncia- 
tions? Can your contemporary be said to be a true friend of the Sindhi 
Muhammadans ? Itis chiefly due to its exertions that the number of Muham- 
madans in Government service has been increased by importation, and when 
the Sindhi Muhammadan would be educated, he would find his way tc the 
coveted Government service blocked by strangers.” 


Legislation. 


o6. “ The dissatisfaction that has been expressed of late in several 
quarters of the country with clause III of the Indian 
Comments on the Civil Marriage Act of 1872 is materialising itself 
proposed amendment of jn a movement among Brahmos to secure a modifi- 
re Indian Civil Marriage yg thereof. 4 pe es wt eae 
at the instance and through the labours of the late 
PR a Td sete A a Babu Keshab Chandra Sen and his band of radically 
inclined followers of the Brahmo Samaj of India 
who wanted to free themselves from the obligation to go through the 
orthodox Hindu marriage rites, which they considered to be ‘idolatrous’ and 
‘superstitious,’ but the observance of which was, however, legally recognised 
as the sine qua non for all those who claimed the rights of inheritance and 
citizenship in accordance with the Hindu Law. As the Brahmos did not like 
to be classed as members of either the HinJu or Christian or Muhammadan or 
any other legally recognised religious denomination, a clause was put into the 
legislation which rendered the disowning of existing faiths necessary in order - 
to enable them to take advantage of the new law. Clause III of the Act of 
1872, therefore, renders necessary for the Brahmos and other parties who 
wish to marry in accordance with the provisions of the Act to make the 
declaration that they do not profess the Hindu or Moslem or any other 
religion, &c., &c. This public recantation, however necessary in the eyes of 
law, has not been to the taste of many conscientious Brahmos, who have felt 
that however radically they may differ in some points of religious belief from 
the generality of Hindus, they would be false to themselves and to truth if 
they denied that they were members of the Hindu race and joint inheritors of 
a glorious heritage from the past in common with the orthodox Hindus......... 
We need not say that the dissatisfaction felt with the law as it stands is but 
natural and justified in the circumstances of the day. The question is 
whether the declaration about religion in clause III should be altogether 
dropped or whether a positive declaration of adherence to the Brahmo faith 
in place of the present negative declaration should be insisted upon. Brdhmos 
will be well advised if they adopt the former alternative, as the latter may 
land their followers in difficulties,—if not now, at leastinthefuture. It would 
be injudicious to compel all followers, present and future, to be bound to 
attest according to a set declaration. Moreover, it will be difficult to draw up 
a declaration to which an educated Hindu, for’ example; may readily and 
truthfully subscribe.” | | 
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1... - Soe tine beck the -aciiogbiitahives ofthe Sind Widhéininadacia on 
.. the Legislative Council had suggested the advisa- 
bility of levying a special tax to provide for the cost. 
Bombay Logie of imparting free primary education. The Govern- 
ernment to reconsider the ment framed a draft scheme, but afterwards declined 
question of free primary to proceed with it, on the ground that the measure 
had not the general stpport of the public. Really 
‘Sandee Samdchar (69), speaking, however, there has been no opposition to 
16th Aug. the proposal from the public. What they objected 
to was the form of the scheme put forward by 
Government, according to which, the Municipalities were made mere collect- 
ing bodies, without control over the funds, which were to be handed over to 
the local officials. Under this scheme, there would be no guarantee of the 
funds collected being used for their avowed object. It was but natural, 
therefore, that they should object to the scheme. This defect in the scheme 
should, therefore, be remedied. We understand that Government have 
granted the Sind Muhammadan members in the Council permission to 
introduce a similar Bill for imparting free primary education to Muham- 
madans in Sind. The non-official Hindu members should take this opportunity 
to point out the defect in Government's scheme and have it corrected and to- 
press Government to give the benefit of primary education to the public 
at large. 


 . 98. <A correspondent writes to the Al-Haq :—“ All that you have been 

Hesssstion ‘for the ‘ap. writing about the Educational Department is nothing 
sisdatenant ‘a asain but true. JI now bring to your notice the fact 
number of Muhammadans . that before Mr. Kauramal became Principal of the 
on the staff of the Hydera- Training College, Hyderabad, the post was invariably 
bad (Sind) Training held by Muhammadans, who did their work most 
College. creditably. The Persian teacher also was always a 
PR gars (56), 13th Aug., Wuhammadan, and we fail to understand why an 
ee ee English-knowing Hindu has latterly been appointed 
to the post. Is it necessary that the Persian teacher of the Training College 
should know English? We may as well enquire to know whether the present 
incumbent possesses a scholarly knowledge of Persian. It is a fact 
admitted on all hands that Muhammadans are, as arule, better posted in 
Persian than Hindus; knowledge of English cannot help a man to be a good 
student of Persian.......... Why should not the post, therefore be conferred 
on a Mussalman who is a competent student of the language? Two new posts. 
of teachers have been created for the Training College. I would request. 
that both these appointments might be given to deserving Mussalmans, 
to one of whom might be entrusted the work of teaching Persian, while 
the other may be made to do something else. The present Persian teacher 


who is a Hindu may be given some other work, for which he may be better 
fitted.” ! 


Municipalities. 


09. “The great hardship which poor people suffer for want of proper 
standardisation of our weights and measures is well-. 

. Necessity of standar- known........... The rich, intelligent and literate 
disation of weights and people can at least take care of their own interests, 
rai by Municipali- byt the poor fall an easy prey to the antiquated 
 Shetkari (148), 14th S8YS8tem.of weights and measures which in these days 
Ang. Eng. cols. of high prices calls for an immediate FOMEOGY.«.0ces.+0 
Our attention has béen drawn to the resolution 

d by the Calcutta Corporation the other day to take early and effective steps 
in, this Tonnies. This shows that the grievance is not only general but is 
Stabty widespread........... In our own fown we do not know who is really 
risible for eithér the proper and right supply of weights and measures. 

and who, if at all, ever inspects them.......... We would, therefore, suggest. 


‘x 


ST. 


that: our Local Municipality should take the lead and. appoint a small: com- 
miftee to investigate the whole question. Let it: ask: the people to co-operate 
with them and find out a workable scheme which would. be acceptable.. After 
this is done, if the present legal powers are found to: be insufficient let it ask 
Government for necessary powers and we are sure that if a good case can be 
made ‘out there will not be much difficulty in getting them.” 


60. It is deplorable that the controversy between Government and the 

| Corporation in regard to the establishment and 
Comments onthe con- control of the proposed raining College for primary 
troversy between the teachers has not yet reached a stage to ensure 
le 6 ag = the satisfactory solution. It is no gainsaying the fact 
omy OTPOrn:. that the Corporation is solely responsible for making 


th . = ey ' 
Cieiiaiee. See primar’ adequate provision for primary education and conse- 


teachers in Bombay. quently it should be its look-out. to see that trained 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), teachers are placed in charge of its institutions 
15th Aug. But Government, having a wider responsibility to 


discharge, v2z., of providing qualified teachers for 
primary schools throughout the Presidency, wish to kill two birds with one 
stone. While requiring the Corporation to pay all the expenses for the 
institution, Government desire to control it in all respects. This the Corpora- 
tion naturally takes objection to, but considering the importance of the 
institution it shows its willingness to forego some of its claims provided 
that Government are prepared to meet its demands half way. The 
Corporation sacrifices a good deal in so doing, yet it is regrettable that. 
the Local Government do not budge an inch and wish to dictate their own 
terms to that body. The institution would be equally useful to both the 
parties and hence we cannot understand the logic of the argument advanced 
by the Government of Sir George Clarke. It would have been specially 
becoming to the authorities concerned had they chosen to meet the 
Corporation half way and solved this much debated problem. 


61. “It is somewhat of a satire upon our loudly advertised fitnes for self- 
government that immediately after the grant of a 
Comments on the suspen- Jarge measure of local autonomy we should see one 
—- public body after another suspended from its functions. 
Surya Prakdsh (46) for proved incompetence. Kaira and Ahmedabad are 
13th Aug., Eng. cols. | recent instances and the Dharwar Taluka Board is 
the newest addition to the list. Government issued 
the other day a Resolution recounting the failure of the Dharwar Board in 
performing its most primary duty, the safeguarding of public money. It is 
the usual tale. Hverybody’s business was nobody’s business; an over-clever 
overseer availed himself of this fact and helped himself freely with the 
‘Board’s money and when concealment became impossible committed suicide. 
Further inquiries revealed more embezzlement of the public money, due to 
gross carelessness on the part of non-official members and there was no course 
open to Government but suspension. How many more such instances would 
be revealed, we wonder, if a sudden inquiry were made into the affairs of 
small Municipalities and Local Boards! We hope Government will realise 
that in handing over Taluka Municipalities and Local Boards to an uncontrolled 
non-official agency they will in many cases be handing over the interests 
of the rate-payers to the tender mercies of a clique. Nowhere is faction spirit 
more bitter or is displayed more unscrupulously than in Indian villages and 
in small Taluka towns. Unless we greatly err, Government will in the 
course of the next few years be forced to deal more and more with the seamy 
side of local self-government.” 


62. ‘‘Itis not only in Hyderabad that the number of Mussalman 
Alleged inadequate Councillors is small; but same is the case every- 
representation of Muham- where in the Province. In Karachi where Muham- 
madans on oe Sind madans outnumber all other communities put to- 
ert <* he 8 18th Aug, ether, they do not get adequate representation on the 
Eng. Spek : ” Municipal Boards. In the Sukkur Municipal Board 
there is only one elected Mussalman member, while 


| in Shikarpur there are only two. Hitherto District 
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d to make nyite diftererice by allotting to Mussalmans a greater: 
imber of seats by n ation, but their powers have now been restricted, in-’ 
uch a e nly one-third of ‘the total number of members will ‘in future be 
ninated of one-half as was the case till now. Under the old rules, 
iP icniaase could elect at least two members from among them- 
les, ren now since the new regulations have come into force, not a single 
Muhammadan has been able to succeed. Thus the concession. made by the: 
overnment has beer exclusively to the advantage of Hindus, and Mussal- 
mans have suffered a loss rather than gained anything. It is a matter for 
t that no regard has been paid to the interests of a loyal and law-abiding 


community.” 


63. ‘“ We are not at all surprised that we have not been sent a copy of 
the report of the Hyderabad Municipality which is 
Alleged partiality in the said to have been recently issued. Weare fully con- 
matter of supplying the scious of the fact that we had the misfortune to differ 
Hyderabad (Sind) Muni- from Mr. Bulchand Daydram in regard to his 
ps ality’s report and other “aAEty 7: , 
cial publications to superiority over Rao Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing as 
President of that Municipality. Subsequent events 
‘seem to show that he is not quite incapable of 
pettiness. It is, therefore, no revelation to us that 
we and evidently the Sind Jowrnal too, which has also not been able to see eye 
to eye with him, have been excluded from his patrénage, and that the report 
of the Hyderabad Municipality was sent early last week dnly to that paper which 
supported his candidature for the Presidency. But we are very much sur- 
prised that we have not yet been informed by the District Magistrate of Karachi 
of a proclamation said to have been issued by him last week offering a reward 
of Rs. 200 for information leading to the capture of the culprit or culprits who 
are responsible for the murder of the European woman of Australia, Mrs. Dost 
Mahomed. We are not at all jealous of Government patronage being 
extended to the Sind Gazette in other matters—the patronage is after all but 
natural. But in .matters of public interest like the one in question the 
District Magistrate ought to see that the whole press without any distinction 
is promptly and simultaneously supplied with information. For it is in the 
interests of Government itself that such proclamations should be made known 
as widely as possible amongst all classes and communities. We hope and 
trust that all proclamations of public interest will in future be sent at once 


and simultaneously to the local press, English as well as vernacular, without 
distinction.” 


Pheniz (18), 17th Aug. 


Native States. 


64. A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdr as under :—The 
| Strike at Idar still continues, and the people are 
1 Py cml 2 still suffering. Telegrams are being sent to the 
taxes. levied by the Political Agent, Sddra, but no reply has yet been 
Mahérdja. received. The chief kimdar came down from 

Timbey Samdchdr (69), Atmmnagar and calling together the leading people, 
16th and 19th Aug.; Praja asked them to put an end to the strike. But the 
eaatie @”), 14th ae leaders refused to do so until the taxes were repealed. 

war ae anv He thereupon ordered the removal of the Mam- 
— F rmggel m4 latdar’s office and the Police station to Amnagar and 
17th Aug. sin ’ so no State servant is now left at Idar to guard the 
person and property of the subjects. At Amnagar, 

too, nearly 5,000 people had assembled, but are now gradually dispersing after 
having sworn that in case justice is not done to them, they would leave the 
State. The petty Thakors too have thrown in their lot ‘with the people and 
this promises to give good resulis. The latest information is that the Maharaja 
has wired to his ministers to effect a compromise, but that the latter are against 
it.’ [In another issue, the paper gives an account of a meeting convened in 
Bombay in which funds were collected and it was resolved to petition the 
Bombay Government in connection with the matter. The Praja,Bandhu also 
‘publishes rumours that Inam lands and charitable properties have also been 
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confiscated at Idar and that advices received from there say that the State has 

ordered that those who persist in disobeying the orders shall be fired upon and 

fihed two rupees each. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette states :-— 

No one is allowed to leave Idar which is guarded by the military on all sides. 

Kumar Dolatsinhji came down here with a Police force of 50 men and flogged 

the assembled people, and calling the leaders together took them to task. He | 
did not listen to their prayers for the repeal of the new taxes and.left for ‘ 
Amnagar. The Political Agert’s reply to our telegrams asking us to accept 

the Maharaja’s orders has disappointed the public. The Hind Vyay, comment- 

ing upon the crisis, writes:—The present instance of the Mahardja’s high- 
handedness has surpassed all his former actions. The public have been peti- | 
tioning and wiring to him, but in vain. He is enjoying himself at the Poona | 
races. At the samé time, orders have been issued to disperse the people and 

to collect the taxes. What must be the plight of the poor people? The 
Maharaja is quite indifferent to their sufferings. The people have petitioned 
the Political Agent and the Bombay Government for justice. We hope the 
Bombay Government will advise the Maharaja to remove the discontent by 
conciliating the people. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
65. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari writes:—A meeting of 


the Bombay Ganesh Mandal was held on the 14th 
Arrangements forcele- of August 1910 under the presidentship of 


peasng - oo kag tot Mr.M.R. Bodas. Fifty representatives of the different 7 
. 4 . ‘ 
Kesari (128), 16th Aug. melas in Bombay were present at the meeting. It 


was resolved tnat the melas which get their names 
registered by the Ganesh Mandal should first submit the songs to be sung for 
approval and also that lectures should be arranged subject to the sanction o 
the Ganesh Mandal. It was further resolved that the festival should be 
celebrated solely as a religious rite and that politics should not be mixed up 
with it and that nothing should be included in the programme that would 
excite racial hatred. It was decided that the Ganpati festival should be 
celebrated in all the big chawls as it was last year in consonance with the 
circumstances. 


66. The maximum limit of students to be admitted into the Sardar High 
School (Belgaum), having been reached, the interests . 
of the school-going children of the city began to | 
A proposed new school suffer and the necessity of a private educational - 
at os ge the institution was thus keenly felt. The Poona Deccan 
sees a eae ~~ Education Society has come to our relief and through 
Education Society. . 5 
Belgaum Samdchdr ts efforts twenty thousand rupees have been sub- 
(110), 15th Aug. scribed by the Belgaum public for a new school. 
This amount would be scarcely sufficient for an 
educational institution, and we would therefore very much like to see a 
building for the proposed school erected out of the King Edward Memorial 
Fund collected at Belgaum. The school may be given the’ name the } 
*Edward School’. If our suggestion is adopted, a fitting memorial would be : a 
raised here for the late king and a good object would be served. : 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental J'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th August 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL, oe, (No. 35‘ of 1910 


HRoport on ative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 27th August 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and roilucal Apyelils ure requestea io send 
SeECrelary, Special Department, ANiOVMalio“ aS WO any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether ile facts’are as siated; what action, | - 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and. what the correct facts are. 
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Bhagwa Jhenda 


Bharat Mata 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 


Chikitsak 


Indu Prakash 
Itihis Sangraha 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Kalpatart ... 


Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkalvartman 
| Dharma ..; 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
| Dnydn Sagar 


(Dharwar) ..j Weekly 
ba tagday sac ok os 
“ae <i 
«| Do, 
eee Bijapur eee i) Do. 
‘ saeiged) * #Anoic~ A. ; 
eee Dharwar eee eee Do. 
Sibi | Do. ode eee Do. - 
} 
Gadag (Dh4rwir)...; Do. 
| 
athe see >) eee] Weekly 
\ 
»+-| Dhulia (West Khan-' Do. | 
desh). 
...| Ratnégiri ... | ...| Do. 
...| Poona oe a Published 
| | month. 
| 
..-| Wai (Satara) ..- Monthly 


...| Islampur ... 


. 


thrice a Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 


.../ Fortnightly 


r Belgaum ... ---| Weekly 
a Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ese 
| Cniptin (Ratné-| Do. ‘os 
gir). 
»+»| Poona oce --| Monthly ... 
.| Hrandol ...  ...| Weekly... 
..-| Wai (Satara) » | Monthly ... 
..-| Dharwar ... 7 Weekly ... 
»--| Bombay ... “J DO.  - aes 
...| Kolhapur ... ose] as es 
... Bombay ... ...' Daily ‘a0 
../| Kolhdpur ... f Monthly ... 
7 Ahmednagar _...| Weekly... 
aera Sr Cl 
“oo es ee cee 
-+-| Poona ove oso] 0. ee 
oe resis (rest Khan-| Fortnightly 
«+s| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... 
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Shankrapa 


; o a te a : 
oe. '? - .- } 


ae Basrimara ; Hindu 


_, (Devang) ; 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Dechasth concn 
man); 25, { 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshacth ‘Brab- 
man); 42. 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


Gururdo Raéghavendra Mamdapur ; 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Hindu 


Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu — 
Braéhinan).; 44. 


eeeee@ ' 


Damodar Laxuman oe Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 

re ) 
Hari Dharmaraéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. | 

Hari Bhikaji SAamant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. ) 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman); 42. 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawar 
Brahman); 44. 


Shenvi; 35. 

Ramchandra Vasudev J oshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 46. 

B. H. Shéhane ; ; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 

Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50, 

Dattatreya. Balvant Padrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréihman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Nérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. | 

Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) : 84, 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Krishndji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yddav  Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


B.A. ; 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindul 


700 


250 


100 
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No,..| Name of ‘Publication. | “Where Published. |  « Waiition. 'ytgrhe, ‘allebe and age of Baitor, ~"* f Cireulas- 


poet . 
Maratat—concluted. | 
$81 |Madhukar...  .«: «| Belgaum wf” i..} Weekly’ f° ‘...|Janérdan “Natdyan’ Kulkarni; Hindu! 318 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
132 | Maharashtra Vritt ...| Satara ti .--| Monthly ... eve ra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 800 


: 24 
133 | Masik Manoranjan . ...| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly Eo verve epee Mitra ; Hindu (Gaud|. 5,500 
sehen | e maar vig Saraswat) ; 37 
134 | Moda Vritt me ..;| Wai (Satdéra)’ ~~...) Do. oee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
~ | | Brahman) ; 29. gn 
185 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily’’" ...°  ..-| Keshav Purushottam Mehéndale ; baer 1,500 
Chitpadwan Brdhman) ; 39. “a 


136 | Mumukshu i ...| Poona sue oo} Weekly eee ae Lakshuman Rémchandra Pingékar 1,500 
: oF ‘ Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahmah) ; ; 


137 | Nasik Vritt eee ---| Nasik os | Do, oe ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitedwan 206 
tthe 7 iy ‘Brahman) ; 24. 
138 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. fon ...| Govind Sakha4ram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth About 
pur). é; Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat... ove ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati... oer ...| Kolhapur ... aa Bk ses ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
: Jain); age 45, 
142 | Prakash ... eee ...| Satara eee oof 60. ove ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
' , : : , ‘pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari .... eee ...| Baroda... oso) D0. eee .-.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
? , ‘shani Brahman) ; 32. ; 
144 | Rashtrabodh Sei ...| Poona ‘ee ».-| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... sea ae 300 
145 | Rashtrodaya see ot ee eee cl EO vee |S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpadwan Brah- 200 
| man); 30. 
146 | Samalochak od .---| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} - Do. - ... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 300 r 
Brahman) 30. : \ 
i 
147 | Satyé Shodhak ... ‘...| Ratnagiri ... ose] WOGKIY cee ..-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan|} 1,000 . 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shetkari ... ote ...| Ahmednagar oa aw see ..-|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. ! 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De-| . 
shastha Brahmin); 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


149 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... cool . D0, ose ..-| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


150 | Sholapur Samachar ool at oes oa EO. eee ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
151 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay ... eof Do. eve ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 ) 
Manager Démodar Sévldr4m Yande: ( 
ae Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | 
152 | Shri Shahu ~ ooo] SAtATA = ave eee} Do, ose ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 


Brahman) ; 28. L 
153 |Shubh Suchak .. ...| Do. ee 6° eet §=Do. + «| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu) 200 | 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman). | | 
154 | Sitaraye Hind ... «| Do. sco = evel Doo, +s  eee| Najmodin  Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. ) 


155 .| Sudhakar ... oa vec) EOE (Koldba) eo} Do. one ...| Néra4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- - 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... ‘a ..-| Poona sai evel Do. we ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


157 |Sumant ... vin ...| Karad (Satdéra) ...| Do. owe ..-| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

| Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 

Brahman) ; 35. 

158 | Vaishya Masik ... .-.| Bombay ose ---| Monthly ... mm saneien 


159 | Vichari_... oe8 ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


160 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... --| Weekly = ase .-.| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


161 | Vinod wii “— «| Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ---| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
_ (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


162 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... cee ( 1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
163 | Vrittasar... ws os] Wi (Satdra) =...) Weekly... —_—«..| Gamesh Rémchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
164 | Vydpari... oe -+-| Poona ove ee.) “Do. oe -»-| Nana = Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 42. 


Pandharpur (Sholé-| Fortnightly __...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
pur). | Bréhman) ; 85, = 
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aan oo wo a . b caiman oat wane sib hapane _ 5 sca wg (OP BRON im obhtipe unions 6 : eae 
‘Eéition. : beds ' Nar e, Cf at and age of Editor ad in, tion.” 
sce renee see eae = — : — 
Bombay ..-+.)...¢--| Weekly .» . .y»-| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham-| 400 
fers Lavtl Newer nA) : madan ; 35. 
rata Meds eT | 
}edkikur (Bind) <..| Weekly... ...{ Shdms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
ee re hae | madan (Abro) ; 24. 
.| Létkhéna (Sind) ..| Do. ....«.| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
rie ts | (Khatri) ; 35. 
Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly .... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500- 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
a 171 | Sind Kesari see Wb Preset i i a Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550- 
a a : Unpv. 
b 172 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ---| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
| | . Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
178 | Mufidc-Rozgar ... -| Do. ge ood =e se .»-| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... oon sacl. wes . 
174 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbar cool We soe «+-! Daily dec ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800: 
} Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. | a 
Guyana TI AND Hixpi. | | 
175 Jain ove ace ...| Bombay ... .»-| Weekly _... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu! 2,600- 
; (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
176 Jain Mitra _ em Do. ope ...| Monthly... ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... a ous ---| 1,000 
Manka'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 
177 Chandrika... 900 -+.| Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly _... = Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: : | | Brdhman) ; 35. . 
3 - Notes.—A. The notices fronr the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 
printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the " 


abdve list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the reporé is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (a [ or a) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
propristor cre not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


i 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 
OR a CERRO RR ORONO a one 
ENGLISH. | 
7A | Evening Dispatch... . Poona oe ie! Daily — 
19a) Kackehi Ares .  :-.|Karichd ... ” Weekly 
ANGLO- URDU. 
62a Moslem ... ea ...| Poona yee ... Weekly 


GUJARATI. 


Vila | Chabuk .... sie sad 


Navsari (Baroda) we Weekly 


Manrarat. | 
| Monthly ... 


114s’ Daivadnya Samachdér_ ...| Bombay ... cual 
| | 


...| Dajibhdéi Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil 400 


Name, caste and age of Fditor. Circula- 
tion. 
i Ree ge RE eS ome Bee. 
W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... of = TU 


a 


Brahmin) ; 31. 


...| Vindyak Néndbhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa-' 500 
dnya): 45. | 


No. 53, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & S.; 30; Portuguese. 


Nos. 20, 75, 91, 93, 97, 104, 108, 155 and 177 have ceased to exist. 
No. 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 

No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 

Nos. 74 and 94 have temporarily ceased to be published. 

No. 90 has become a fortnightly. 


No. 128, the present Editor of the paper is Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B., Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The London Times has uttered a warning .with somnent to the 
‘relations of the British Indian Government with the 

Comments on the Lon- Native States, the significance of which is not to be 
don Times’ article on the belittled. Lords Minto and Morley have shown, 


ony egy heen her whenever they could, that these States are important 


Native States. | factors in the economy of the vast British Empire. 
Indian Spectator a0), Lord Curzon was even more emphatic } in this respect. 
27th Aug. Great Britain calls the States ‘protected.’ What 


is the measure and manner of protection rendered ? 
The States are, no doubt, safe-guarded from outside troubles or internecine 
‘strife—the curse of Native India. But where their financial relations with 
the paramount Power are concerned it would be idle to disguise the fact that 
the weaker vessels.often go to the wall. This is the worst policy for British 
statesmen to pursue. India needs justice, and wants to see it rendered in a 
concrete form. Our Native Princes and Chiefs are not so keen on any benefit 
derived from the Supreme Power as they are on financial justice. The people 
of India, too, can realise that better than all abstract ideas of equity. Have 
the British been equitable in all their financial dealings with this country ? 
Instances to the contrary are too well-known to be cited. The last straw 
‘seems to be this so-called extinction of the opium trade at the expense of the 
opium-growing States, their zamindars, merchants and labouring population. 
Here the British Government launch upon a speculation which may or may 
not succeed, in order perhaps to placate the United States and to save China 
from herself—an almost impossible task. The results of the new policy 
threaten financial disaster to several of the States, and yet not one of the 
rulers has so much as been consulted in the matter. We are told in whispers 
about Exeter Hall and the pressure it might exert on Government. Is India 
to be governed by idle sentimentalists or by responsible statesmen? Surely, 
these latter are more responsible to the princes and peoples of India than to 
Exeter Hall, China or the United States. An international policy with 
regard to the control of traffic in opium is to be welcomed, but it must not be 
indulged at the expense exclusively of others who are not a party to the 
international agreement. And where and how comes in this international 
action when the Government of India practically put down the export of 
opium from the Native States into British Indian territory itself? The new 
policy creates a number of pitfalls that may swallow up high reputations. It 
also seems to us to be arbitrary and invidious in its working.”’ 


*2. “Summaries must often convey a wrong impression and there 
ae ae seems to be some digcrepancy in that of a Tvmes’ 
ate itn asth Aug., article transmitted by Reuter this week. Lord 
: ae Minto has always declared himself to be in the 
closest agreement with Lord Morley, but this article apparently makes the 
most of their differences and says that the Viceroy has had to stand between 
the Indian Princes and the Secretary of State’s ‘interference’ with them. 
The summary goes on to expatiate on the importance ofthe Native States and 
their rulers as bulwarks of the British dominions, and says that Lord Morley 
should not be oblivious of their existence. As their suzerain, the King 
through his Ministers has some right of interference in the concerns of Native 
States, though possibly the Viceroy has wisely advised the Secretary of State 
not to push forward too eagerly among States whose movements are habitually 
leisurely ; but whether the Indian Princes have any ‘right, or whether it is 
desirable that they should be given any right to interfere in the affairs of 
British India is another matter.......... Moreover, their own States often do 
not show any such superfluity of administrative capacity as should warrant 
us in asking them to make themselves responsible for the affairs of British 
India, and many British Indians feel that, as the direct subjects of the Crown 
have to shape a destiny for themselves out of new conditions, the new classes 
struggling to the top should have the casting vote in ordering the affairs of 
the great territory to which they belong. Indians living under the direct rule 
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Jrown are jealous of the rights of the Native Princes, but the exploiting 
These Princes and their loyalty with the sole object of depreciating and 
crediting the’ ‘educated ‘classes of British India begins to pale on the most 
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“3. The Indian Princes will hardly feel grateful to the London Times 
Pees Mr rae for once again reviving the question of holdi 
Pps Samdchdr'(69), consultation with them on questions affecting the 
dade s Government of India. Under the guise of a well- 
wisher it: has started the discussion anew, but Indian rulers are not so 
simple-minded as not to understand its true object. That they should 
be consulted on matters of State can bear the only interpretation that without 
having a voice in or control over the government of the country .they should 
be made to participate in the responsibilities of the Empire. Many of our 
Princes have been compelled, whether they could bear the burden or not, to 
contribute their quota in the expenses of the Empire. Under the treaties they 
have made with the British Government they claim protection against foreign 
enemies and yet they have to maintain at their expense a contingent of 
Imperial Service Troops. Even this sacrifice on their part gives them no 
claim to commissions in the army or to their scionsin the much belauded 
Cadet Corps. All the loud talk*in connection with the Corps has proved 
meaningless and even the J’i%mes which has now taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of Indian rulers has failed to exert its influence and secure Native 
Princes a place in the Corps to which they have been entitled under the 
promises given at the time of its formation. Again, considering the very 
anomalous condition in which many of these rulers have been placed with 
regard to their own States, it is not at all congruous that they should have 
any voice inthe government of the country. They are as a class. back- 
ward in the art of government and the very few and limited opportunities 
they have to manage their cwn provinces hardly entitle them to advise the 
Government of India. Considering all these points we are led to believe that 
: the Times in posing as an advocate of Indian Princes has a deeper game to 
! play, and that is to range them in opposition to Lord Morley’s scheme of 
: reforms which has met with a unique and unprecedented success. 


4. Noone can dare to deny the existence of unrest in India, but the 
question naturally arises how, despite!the slow but 

Comments on the steady progress in the matter of education, the 
letters of the Times development of arts and industries and above all the 
gsm on the un- g¢onceding of much-needed reforms, this spirit of 
ig Ro (37), discontent has been spreading. ‘The causes bring- 
22nd Aug. ing about such a situation need investigation. A 
correspondent of the London Times has attempted 

to unearth these causes, but his letters rather than tracing the fundamental 
causes of the prevailing unrest have served to put fuel on the fire. While, 
on the one hand, comments in the public press likely to set Europeans 
and Indians by the ears have been successfully suppressed, the London 
Times has been publishing with impunity articles reviling the Indian political 
leaders and doubting the aims and aspirations of the educated classes, Have 
these sentiments been regarded as strengthening the ties of friendship 
between these two vast communities? At any rate it is not wise policy to 
allow a free hand to the traducers of India and things Indian and gag those 
who have been attacked in such a way as to prevent them from replying to 
the criticisms levelled against them. Such a divergence of policy is calculated 
to stimulate the discontent already existing in the land. The causes the 
correspondent of the London 7’tmes has so far indicated are neither accurately 
.. nor impartially stated. The path to a correct solution of the problem is 
£e covered with insurmountable obstacles. The matter cannot be disposed of 
ae by a superficial examination in the light of evidence adduced ez-parte and 
proofs based on hearsay. Besides, in view of the fact that there are numerous 
and more or less intricate and debateable questions which have in one way 
or another tended to foment discontent in the country, it is hopelessly 
impossible for a representative of one party to do justice to the other. Itis 
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high time, therefore, for the authorities to have this the most troublesome 
problem thoroughly and dispassionately ttreshed out by a joint commission 
of officials and non-officials. Such 4 course besides conducing to the well- 
being of the people would afford to Government the best means of making 
manifest the true and real object of their whole policy. 


5. The special correspondent of the London Times has very ably 
entered into~the genesis of the present unrest in 
Jagad Vritt (124), 21st India and we are inclined to agree with many of 
Aug. his inferences. Itis significant to note that the 
theosophical movement has been responsible for 
giving a stimulus to reactionary tendencies impeding the social reform move- 
ment. The political agitators in order to enlist thesympathies of the orthodox 
and the illiterate betook themselves to the pseudo-religious revival and spared no 
pains to disseminate sedition and to inflame the minds of impressionable youths 
by organising political festivals under the guise of religion. The evil effects of 
this propaganda have already manifested themselves, and should Government 
not devise timely measures to check the evil tendencies, grave consequences 
might follow. The British being lovers of the liberty of the press failed 
to take serious notice of this religio-political agitation, but the license 
which the Native Press took under the name of liberty proved that the grant- 
ing of the boon of the liberty of Press to the Indians was like casting pearls 
before swine. It must, however, be borne in mind that the present pernicious 
character of agitation is carried on by a handful of educated men, while the 
majority of educated as well as uneducated people do not at all sympathise 
with it. | 
6. Commenting on Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s speeches on the occasion 
cf his reception by the Ladies’ Committee of 
Comments on Sir John the Depressed Classes Mission, the Arya Prakdsh 
Muir Mackenzie’s remarks writes :—“ As this pronouncement from a responsible 


rae politics of the Arya officer of the Government is the first of its kind on 
ype Prakdsh (29), this side, we attach great importance to it. It clears 


21st Auc., Eng. cols. our mind as to the eye with which the Government 
Z : _ looks upon the Arya Samaj movement on this side of 
India. We are very thankful to Sir John for having praised the organisation 
and enthusiasm of the Arya Samaj. He has rightly put forward the Arya 
Samaj as a movement born for abolishing caste and class distinctions of all 
kinds, and which proclaims the gospel of just, equal and humane treatment 
towards all declaring that no man shall be put down by reason of the accident | 
of birth. Recognising this feature in the doctrines of the Arya Samaj which 
pives great influence to it, he says it is most unfortunate that the work of this 
Society should not be free from the taint of disaffection. Let us say it is most - 
unfortunate that a keen and intelligent observer like Sir John, who could 
easily see the good work done. by the Arya Samaj and who has the goodness 
to declare it in public, should be gulled in this snare spread by the detractors 
and traducers of the Arya Samaj for poisoning the minds of the official world 
against this movement. Sir John and the Government ought to know 
that the Arya Samaj is a progressive socio-religious movement........... The 
truth preached by the Arya Samaj prevailed and secured thousands of 
adherents from other folds. When in open discussion there was no victory, 
our pious opponents have taken to underhand means and have tried to poison the 
ears of Government by declaring the Arya Samaj to be seditious. Rumours 
were circulated that the Arya Samaj was a political and a seditious body. 
Finally, while our Government were busy finding out the anarchists, in their 
heat they could lay hands on no one but poor Arya Samajists in the North. 
Now may we assure Government that they are haunted by a nightmare in 
this matter and that their dream of plotting Arya Samajists is nothing but a feat 
of their heated brains ?......... If the Arya Samaj could give birth to sedition, 
is it not strange that Anarchism and Extremism should be born in a goil 
where the Arya Samaj is conspicuous by its total absence? Bengal and 
the Deccan which have provided members for these organisations hay 
refused admission to the Arya Samaj; nay, the latter has iaeatial 
the founder of the Samaj in the most shameful manner.......... 
The Arya Samaj depends for its very existence on the presence of good 
Government like the British, and on the maintenance of peace and order. 
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t that the Arya Samaj has no fonts stroke or 
: Ti apa ant thoes in cells or with ‘closed. doors.......... Ite 
Ted to none. Its records, its minutes are clean and are 
o inspection. ‘The Pratinidhi Sabha which represents all the Arya 
baa a the Presidency i is ready to clear any doubts if they exist in the 
“ind Government.......... With even greater earnestness than Sir John, 
wish the day may come when Government may work in co-operation 
1 the Arya Samaj. We often hear complaints from our Updeshaks that 
are hampered in their work by: the Police.......... We wish Govern- 
ment would treat us on friendly grounds and would ask the Police to 
be well behaved and less stringent towards our preachers. If Government 
desire, we are willing to supply the names of all our preachers here, and they 
may issue orders to Police officers not to hinder them in their work. i 


*7. ‘ Reuter says that a few dayago, Sir Wilfrid Laurier informed the 
Labour Unions at Vancouver that the Canadian Gov- 
‘Rights of Indians inthe grnment would consider increasing the head-tax on the 


British Empire. Chinese, but was unable to entertain for a moment 
nm G5), se any proposal to subject Japanese immigrants to the 


indignity of a head-tax, ‘even if it involved the 
downfall of the Ministry. Imperial considerations, said Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
forbade the tax, and the days were over when it was politic to treat other races 
with contempt and harshness. ‘ Let us follow Britain and treat men with 
fairness and equality. If for economic reasons distinction must be drawn, 
let it be done not by harsh mandates but by mutual agreement.’ Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier would not submit the Japanese to the indignity of a_ poll-tax, 
although he would not hesitate to do so in the case of the Chinese. Imperial 
considerations prohibit Canada from wounding the Japanese. But the 
South African Government do not find any hesitation in submitting British 
Indians to a humiliating and unjust treatment! Are the imperial considera- 
tions less binding in the one case than in the other? Or are they’ less 
binding upon the South African Government than upon Canada? Japan is 
an ally—a powerful and strong ally—of the British Government, and it is but 
proper that her rights and honour should be scrupulously respected. But 
India is directly related to the Empire. Ought not her rights to be more 
scrupulously réspected and guarded, at least in the Empire itself ?” 


8. In this regime of their autocratic officials, every writing of the 
Press is but a cry in the wilderness, inasmuch as 
The present unrest and except the Anglo-Indian section, the entire Press in 


its remedy. the country is looked upon as a reviler and calum- 
Pm (2a), 30mm piator of Government. But these staunch advocates 


of autocracy hardly know that lapse of time will 
prove the poisonous nature of the Anglo-Indian advisers whom they cherish 
at. present. Considering the exigencies of the moment, it would not be fruit- 
less to draw once again the attention of Government to the ill- treatment 
the Indians as a class have been receiving at the hands of their officials. No 
heed is being paid to their complaints, they have no voice in the disbursing 
of the money collected from them, their spokesmen and leaders are annoyed 
and insulted and no attempt is being made to prevent foreign trade from 
ruining the country. Besides, the officials do not care at all to save Indians 
from annoyance and ill- treatment in foreign lands. Such and similar conduct 
on the part of the officials has been followed by disunion in the land, and 
the result is the present discontent. Consequently, it behoves the authorities 
to consider the nature of the Indian demands which do not ask for swardjya 
or any other extreme remedy. The people wish for a share in the adminis- 
tration of the country, and in meeting this wish we do not think 
Government would be doing any rash act. We trust the authorities would 
not hesitate to grant the prayers of the Indians. 


9. The samitis and the assemblies used to have an eye on the private 
character of the king, in the Vedic times, and an 

aes The power of the king jmmoral king was declared to be unfit by them. 
restricted in the Vedic The Atharvaveda*says that the king used to pray to 
the assemblies. to protect him. It shdéws that his 

Renan i Rc ns power was quite restricted and that he was in danger 
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of being dethroned and that he had to be scrupulous in his private and public 
conduct to avoid that predicament. The king had to be loyal to the nation 
and the nation to the king, in the Vedie era. Every one knew at that time 
that the king had a dependent and the nation an independent existence. 
There can be no king without the nation, whereas a nation can exist without 
him. The superiority of the nation and the inferiority of the king are clearly 
indicated in the Vedic verses. Again, the army and the public purse were 
controlled by the people. The king had to look to the public good in every 
respect and carry out the behests of the popular assemblies. He had to 
provide the people with food and increase the strength and power of the nation. 
Judging from a verse of the Coronation ceremony, we see that the king was 
entirely a creature of the people. The stability of the king depended on the 
people and he had to follow them. It is true that kings who have 
tasted the joys of autocracy would not consent to be merely puppets in the 
hands of assemblies. But the Aryan system cannot help it. Are such 
thoughts on limited monarchy to be found in the Koran and the Bible? The 
life of the Aryans was modulated after the commands of the Vedas and they 
had limited monarchy. Though the system may have disappeared in the 
intervening period, it is simply venturesome to argue that they would never 
have it in future. It is mischievous to maintain that the idea which was 
entertained by the Aryans before any other nation dreamt of it would not 
again take root in them. They have rather a special right over it. 


10. One Mahuvakar contributes verses to the Rajasthan on Deshonnati, 

| 1.¢e., the uplifting of the country. While appealing to 

Verses advocating re- the Indians to cast. away several rotten customs like 

ae India. eatly marriages, etc., which have hampered the 

ajasthan (~8), 20th ; : aly . 

Aug. progress of the country, he asks them to unite, 

| _adding:—Always rejoice in being patriots and 

cherish true love towards the motherland alone, just as the Americans did. 

This would certainly raise the country. Specially devise measures which 

would create in the country brave heroes ; on account of this the videshi will 
be put down. This would certainly raise the country. 


11. ‘‘ We, in India, are most anxious that England’s Navy should be 
clearly supreme in power. ‘The sedition rampant in | 
_ Comments on the pro- India may be utilised by England’s enemies to bring 
jected visit of the Crown ¢omplications, and our daily prayer is that the safety 
eis of Germany to of India may be above apy doubt. It is most 
" Heko (52), 20th Aug. humiliating to find that Indian arch-seditionists are 
Eng. clos. ' all over the Continent and just now we hear two are 
. in Turkey. The sinews of war for these enemies of 
India are supplied from India, and in some cases, as Government is aware, dis- | 
contented Princes and Zamindars are freely helping them with money. | 
Such being the state of the country we do not want prying foreign Princes 
coming to find out the weak points in the affections of Indians to the British. 
Every one of the protestations made regarding the projected tour of the 
German Crown Prince should be taken exactly in the opposite sense, as most 
of the utterances regarding Germany’s Navy,so sanctimoniously pro- 
nounced by the Chancellor and German Ambassadors. ‘The visit is said to be 
not political! ‘The Prince is coming without the Princess to be free to 
watch and make notes. England has shed rivers of blood and spent tons of 
gold to make India what itis, and it is no wonder it arouses the lively 
interest of our foreign well-wishers.” | | 


12. A fresh instance of the gross ignorance about India prevailing in 

: England is just reported by Reuter. General Booth 

Protest against areport- of the Salvation Army, speaking on India declared 
ed allegation of General that thirty lakhs of the Indian population belonged 


Booth as to the existence to the criminal tribes and that his Salvation Army 
of criminal tribes in 


India was prepared to undertake their education provided 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (27), Government allotted them lands for thee purpose, 
9ith Aug. | We are really obliged to -the General for his good 


intention. But can he inform. us -on. what 
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‘tre m prose ting r g euch false and melanie pictures of India before the 


18, “the Fdhvdiathé Mr. Jenkins, in his able reply to his critics at the 
) last meeting of the Imperial Council, ingeniously 
‘plilsaihe on the compared the good effects of the Seditious Meetings 


‘Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ Actin the case of Indian unrest to those of per- 


ech on the Seditious 
ings Act at the last mangf&nate of potash in the case of certain periodical 


epidemics in the country. The Muhammadan com- 
meeting of Asana pe ane munity has always taken the view so eloquently 
Hoslen (624), 14th expressed by the learned Home Member, If the 


Aug., Eng. cols. Government of India entertained any doubts as to 


the sort of reception the proposal to extend the 

it covered by the Seditious Meetings Act would meet with from the 
uhammadan community they must have been speedily relieved on hearing 
the speeches of its representatives at the meeting at Simla last. week. Indeed 
the warmth .with which the extension of the Act was welcomed and the 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits which had already been derived from 
its operation in some of the most disturbed provinces of the country are wel- 
come evidence, if any were wanted, that Muhammadan opinion stands solidly 
behind Government in its efforts to maintain law and order in this country. 
In fact to have restored to the harassed people of Bengal the right to live in 
peace and according to their own lights is in itself an achievement which 
would justify the continuance of the Seditious Meetings Act and prove its 
necessity........ .. Qur countrymen who use peaceful and legitimate means in 
demanding their rights have nothing to fear from the operation of the Act. 
It does not curtail their liberty of meeting nor impose its veto on their speech ; 


it merely serves to check the flow of that seditious oratory which under the 


guise of religion and social advancement was only too frequently used to stir 
up disaffection against the Government established by law in this country.” 


14. Thedefence of the Seditious Meetings Act by Mr. Jenkins was 
quite improper and contained an abusive censure in 
general of the non-cfiicial members. If Mr. Jenkins 
had no experience of the work transacted in the Supreme Legislative Council, 
he should have maintained silence on the first occasion. He would not 
have had any nausea of criticism and ventured to speak at random, on other 
occasions. ‘The precedent set by the Honourable Messrs. Nugent, Monteath 
and Logan and by Sir James Westland of showing contempt for and of 
making light of non-official members has been but followed by Mr. Jenkins. 
The only pleasing feature was that the conduct of the Presidents of the Legisla- 
tive Councils was quite gentlemanly. Non-official members are but novices in 
the Legislative Councils. On one side are ranged men perfectly familiar 
with administrative problems backed by all royal power and by a majority of 
votes.- On the other are men who have no hope of getting any majority on 
their side and men who are familiar with only the broad principles of 
administration. The parties are quite unequal in strength and official 
members should feel sympathetic towards men who are working against such 
great odds. Non-official members exhibit a great regard for the opinions of 
official members with reference to administrative details, The latter 
should have a similar regard for the opinion of the former on the general 
policy of administration. Unfortunately men like the Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
do not bear this principle in mind. 


15. “It is understandable that the life-period of the Seditious Meetings. 
Act should be extended, but what is not so easily 
Comments on the ex- explicable is why the period of extension should 


tension of a pes be limited to March. No one is satisfied with the 
Pobarya’ Prakdeh © (46), official reasons given in the Council that it would 


Aug.°E Is. not be proper to give the Act a longer lease of life 
aie “fg sagas during the Simls session of the Legislative Council 
and that, it. would be better to leave it to the new Viceroy to decide whether: 


% 
‘ 


17 
‘the exigenciés of the times required a further extension beyond March. The 
‘first reason is hardly worth consideration. When we read of the thorough 
manner in which even the temporary extension of the Act was discussed and 
contested by non-official members it is not easy to see what more could be 
gained by passing the Act in a Calcutta session. Government would hardly 
be deterred from passing the most drastic legislation at Simla or even in a 
Railway saloon, if the needs of the country required it, by scruples about 
Simla or Calcutta. The second reason is equally lame. The outgoing 
Viceory is surely in a better position to judge whether the state of the country 
justifies the renewal of the Act than his successor. Lord Hardinge must, 
during the first few months of his office, necessarily rely on the opinions of his 
advisers and his predecessor and he would certainly be taking too much res- 
ponsibility on himself if he reversed a policy deiiberately initiated by Lord 
Minto soon after he took over charge. It was, therefore, for the present 
Viceroy to say whether the additional powers conferred under the Act could 
be dispensed. with safely at present. Can any sane man with a knowledge of 
_what is occurring in Bengal to-day say conscientiously that the Act can be 
allowed to lapse? Can any responsible Government allow itself to be duped 
into a feeling of security by a lull in the outrages? Of course, nobody 
knows this better than the Government of India. Why then did they 


timorously put a period to the Act which they know cannot be repealed with 
safety for a year or two.” 


*16. “ The idea of commemorating Lord Minto’s regime by means of a 
pillar bearing suitable inscriptions and standing in 


Comments on the pro- the midst of a park to be laid out at Allahabad is a 
posed memorial of His 


Excellency Lord Minto very happy one. It will not be merely a personal 
Indian Social Reformer memorial. It will mark for many centuries to come 
(9), 28th Aug. the remembrance of the liberal and beneficent 


pledges and measures of British rule in India. Such 
a movement, being in accord with traditional Indian ideas, will better fulfil the 
purposes of the intended memorial than almost any other project that we can 
think of. We trust that the Honourable Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
his colleagues will get the cordial support of the public. Unfortunately 
India is apt to let her best friends be content with the approval of their 
own consciences, while building huge monuments to those whose services | 
to her have sprung from a more egoistic source. We earnestly hope that this 
project will not share the fate of the many attempts to raise a memorial to the 
late Lord Ripon.” 


17, ‘‘ Mr. Montagu paid a well deserved compliment to His Excellency 
Ovisntal Review (17) Lord Minto when he observed that the results of 
9 ash Aug ’ his administration would leave an indelible stamp- 
on the future. Such an appreciation is looked at 
askance by some people on the ground that it is still too early in the day to 
take an estimate of the administration of Lord Minto and also on the ground 
that the Viceroy was too much led away by the Secretary of State. It is the 
opinion of the bureaucracy that the Executive must be hustling and strong 
and that it ought to be independent of the leading strings of the India 
Council. Lord Minto’s administration may not have been strong in the 
Curzonian sense of the word, but it was strong as putting down witha 
vigorous! hand attempts at anarchy and sedition. In fact in some cases it 
erred rather on the side of strength than on the side of weakness. As to the so- 
called influence of the India Council, it cannot be determined with any nicety 
as to whether Lord Minto was more influenced by Lord Morley or vice versa. 
It was the highest sort of political co-operation and it would be unjust to say 
that one was influenced by the other. Itis to the advantage of ~ Indian 
people that there should be such a co-operation and not a Vicéroy of an 
arrogant trend of mind rebelling against the Secretary of State. One 
significant motto seems to have inspired the present Viceregal administration. 
-Ié is the recognition of all legitimate rights and demands and the suppression 
of all inordinate demands. It is for this if not for anything else that our 
countrymen should feel grateful to the retiring Viceroy. The Bombay 
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} - memorialise the administration? A great deal of money is, we fear, being 
thrown away in brick and mortar and marble.” 


-regyme of His Excellency 


ETE iacscpcce |. ARO official majority has been maintained on the supreme 


20th Aug., Eng. cols. province........... Upon her husband she has exer- 
latter, and most fruitful part, of his service. The agricultural department 


‘blades of grass grow where one grew before—a lesson of priceless value to 
the country. His example in his later official] career is an admonition to the 


n so one. well, therefore, in resolving to present an address to 
lency Lord Minto at the time of his departure from this country. 
>. "a ghovewent set on foot by the Honourable Mr. Malaviya and 
2 hers “& permanent memorial of him in India. Their object is 
ble, but we do not appreciate the ides of setting up a garden and a 
this memorial. Cannot something useful be taken in hand to 


*18. “Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty i is drawing rapidly to a close, and it will 

soon be time to take stock of the achievements of 

Appreciation of the his regime, though, as his predecessor in office said, 

Lord Minto. it is not for a man’s own generation to pass the’ 

Pdrsi (41), 28th Au final verdict. The abandonment of the official 
; g., “ae Puy : 

Eng. cols. majority on the Provincial Councils and the appoint- 

ment of an Indian member to the Executive 

Councils of the Viceroy and the Governors, together with the wide adoption, 

in the most difficult circumstances, of the elective principle in appointing 

members of Council, has been the great achievement of Lord Minto’s 


Legislative Council. When the Press Act was passed, the non-official 
members, recognising the necessity for drastic action, supported Government 
and demonstrated that, though the official majority had been maintained as a 
matter of precaution, the Indian members were fully alive to the responsibi- 
lities of Government and did not go on the old plan of voting for more 
liberty and more concessions just on the chance of getting something. Since 
then, however, there has been a set-back. ‘The non-official members were 
mostly of opinion that the period of usefulness of the Seditious Meetings 
Act was over, and accordingly the dead-weight method of the official majority 
was revived. ‘This is extremely regrettable. lhe party of violence was 
always a small one, but the number who felt an extreme discontent 
with things as they were and -who. were finding it increasing was a 
very large one. It is not too much to say that the reforms restored India’s 
self-respect, and it was herein, far more than in the extent of the actual con- 
cession, that their value lay. The danger of a seditious meeting or two being 
held was far smaller than that of slipping back into the old slough of despond 
from which the non-official members had just been raised. However, leading 
Indians are sufficiently well assured of the genuineness of Lord Minto’s 
concessions to retain their confidence. So Lord Minto will be able to leave 
India in full assurance that his efforts on behalf of a people waking to a 
national consciousness have been successful and are appreciated. Nothing 
but his own sincerity and patience could have made them a success, and he 
cannot but feel rewarded in the knowledge that the confidence he reposed in 
the people has been met and reciprocated by the unbounded trust India 
reposes in him.” 


19. “Sir John and Lady Muir Mackenzie have been the recipients of 

| tokens of sympathy and gratitude from a variety of 

public bodies. It will not, we are sure, be dis- 

Appreciation of the agreeable to Sir John to be told that, jn great part, 

Aa of Sir John Muir he owed their valedictory good wishes to the part 
ackenzie. ; ea) ii ; 

Sdnj Vartamdn (44), which his consort has played in the social life of this 

cised a salutary influence, and its effect has been 

noticeable in his relations with the people during the 


has proved, under his guidance, an instrument for the greater good of the 
cultivator. It has been labouring to teach the peasantry how to make two 


bureaucracy, that it does not, and cannot, live for itself alone........... Sir 
John had not distinguished himself for sympathy in former years. But 
during the latter part of his career, especially since he became a member 


19 


of the Executive Council of the Government of Bombay, he has signalised 
it by a number of good works for ameliorating the condition of the cultivator, 
and has been animated by kindliness towards the people.” 


20. Sir John Muir Mackenzie took a great interest in the Agricultural 
Department, as he had studied Agriculture. He is 
Kesari (128), 23rd Aug. to be credited with the improvements that were 
made in the Agricultural Department during the last 
seven years and the creation of an-important agricultural institution, next 
only to the Pusa College, in Poona. But we have also to note that he lost 
his mental equilibrium and sympathy when the repressive wave set in and 
that he took a great deal of responsibility, as a leader of the repressive 
policy, on his shoulders.' It is but natural that experienced retired 
Civilians should be much made of in England. It is, however, very regrettable 
that their influence should thwart the political aspirations of the people and 
this is one of the chief reasons against the present constitution of the Indian 
Civil Service. 


21. ‘There appears to be an impression abroad in some quarters that, 
since the Hindus have had a ‘monopoly’ of the 

Suggestions for the executive appointments thrown open so far, Mr. 
appointment of asuccessor §inha’s successor should not be aHindu. Hence 


to the Honourable Mr. the absence of Hindu names in the list of the ‘ favour- 
Sinha as Law Member of 


the 3 essatk ites ’ run by Simla. We do not know what basis of 
ae ‘ boales (1g), truth there is for such report, but if there should 
24th Aug. be ahy, we should indeed regret it exceedingly. No 


consideration whatever except that of the best 
personal competency available should, as has been declared in plain language 
by Lord Morley himself, have any place in the decision for the filling up of a 
post of such high responsibility as that under reference.......... We would, 
indeed, heartily welcome any non-Hindu appointment if the selection is 
based on superior merits alone. Nay, we would goso far as to say that 
when the claims of the parties are equally balanced, a Muhammadan or a 
Parsi or a Christian may well be given a preference now and then. 
But to boycott Hindu candidates simply because they are Hindus and 
even when their qualifications are admittedly superior, would be a most 


regrettable step. We hope no such blunder of racial preference will be 


committed in at least the matter of the high executive appointments 
thrown open to Indians under the Morley-Minto regime.......... Another 
equally necessary qualification, besides merit, should be a prestige for 
thorough and wide knowledge of public afiairs and Indian society, so that 
the object of bringing to the Councils of the Supreme Government a direct 
exposition of Indian feeling and sentiment should be fully attained........,. 
The Indian chosen should be one capable of working in harmony with the 

Viceroy and his British colleagues and at the same time one who can command 
- the confidence of the greatest “possible majority of the various Indian com- 
munities. These are the essential tests. Applying them we regret deeply 
to have to say that the suggestion of Mr. Ameer Ali’s name is an 
extremely unfortunate one. Mr. Ameer Aliis too old now to take up the 
onerous duties attaching to the Law Membership of the Government of 
India, A younger man with a fresher mind and in greater touch with 
general Indian opinion is what is required at the present time in that parti- 
cular post.......... Mr. Ameer Ali has been morever so much identified with 
the avowedly selfish partisan and sectarian agitation of the Moslem League 
that his appointment would give rise to much resentment and misgivings in 
all non-Moslem communities. His sympathy with even the claims of the 
educated classes has been but lukewarm. His appointment, therefore, will 
be exceedingly unpopular in India save with the adherents of the 
Aligarh school of exclusionists who are but a handful of men, viewing India 
as a whole. It is difficult to believe that the Honourable Mr. Davar is in the 
running for the post...... One observation we may make. Mr. Davar is 
not one of the brilliants of first water, though we confess we would prefer him 
very much to either Mr. Ameer Ali or Mr. AliImam. He is not identified with 


» anc d:perhape | his having never ‘been a political 
cial -qualifics tion. And between Messrs. Ameer 
p, we Wot diy prefer the latter. We by no means 
vine identified with the Aligarh school, though we 
rater he is no extremist. He recognises that a cutting off 
Moslems in entirety after the out-and-out Aligarh programme 
would ni id for the Moslems themselves. We have so far discussed the 
a) Sine of the three. gentlemen whose names are mentioned freely as the 
. candidates, We have no desire to put forth any rivals to the 
a a clique’s nominees. However, we may put forth before Lords Morley and 
Minto the view that it,is high time they should select for the executive coun- 
_sillorship one from amongst those towering personalities, who have won the 
confidence of the greatest majority of their thinking fellow-countrymen, and 
who though critics of Government have shown themselves its never failing 
friends and who have shown the capacity to co-operate with Government in 
spheres wider than local self-government. May we mention, for example, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. Gokhale, Justices Chandavarkar and Krishnaswami 
Aiyer and Dr. Rish Behari Ghosh? The appointment of the redoubtable 
Parsi Knight will undoubtedly be the fittest and most popular in all India....... 
We should think that out of patriotic motives he may be prevailed upon to 
accept the offer. But there is the question whether the Simla divinities will 
have the temerity to propose him....... Men of the temperament of the 
Honourable Mr. Jenkins, for example, who seem to have a supreme contempt 
of Indian members’ pretensions, will hardly relish the idea of yoke-fellowship 
with Sir Pherozeshah. Still, however, the Indian bureaucracy would be best 
advised if they went in for the distinguished Parsi Knight of our city, whose 
presence in their Councils will do more to spread loyalty to and confidence in 
them than anything else. If, however, Sir Pherozeshah is too hard a nut for 
them, we would advise them to secure some one of the others we have named 
above. The claims of Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh after his labours at the Civil 
Procedure Code are very great. We believe he will prove an admirable Law 
Member. His learning and abilities as well as his loyalty are beyond question. 
He has been a politician of most cosmopolitan sympathies.” 
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22. “If we consider the necessary statutory qualification for the Law 
ke ad Bomba 12) Membership, it is clear that the existing rule 
Q6th Aug y ’ requiring that the Law Member must be a Barrister 
| is an anomaly and must inconvenience the autho- 
rities. When the choice was amongst British gentlemen, the condition of 
being a Barrister, etc., could cause no inconvenience. However, if Indians 
are to be eligible, and they have been made so, surely it is absurd to preserve 
a legal bar against Indian Advocates or High Court Pleaders. These are 
qualified to be High Court Judges and highly eminent lawyers have sprung up 
from amongst them. Surely the times require an amendment of the Statute 
in their favour. Our public bodies may do well to take the matter in hand. 
It would not be difficult to get the law amended in time to allow a wider 
- field of choice in filling up the post to be vacated by the Honourable Mr. 
Sinha. Ours is the broad principle of which no one can contest the absolute 
eguitableness, that no artificial bars should exist which disqualify tor these 
or any public appointments men worthy of them.” 


23. “ We cannot be mistaken in assuming that a man of Mr. Sinha’s 
abilities and attainments must have discharged his 
agit Vartaman (44), trust with conspicuous success, and that the Govern- 
ug., Eng. cols. 
ment will regret his resignation. We hope an 
equally qualified Indian will be appointed to the vacancy. The field of 
selection will necessarily be restricted, but within those limits may be found a 
number of very competent and capable men, who can give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Among the names which are mentioned by public rumour, we think 
- that Mr. Ameer Ali is about the best man for the office.......... His merit has 
already been recognised by his admission to the Privy Council, and his 
appointment, barring the element of race feeling, will be hailed with 
* _- ‘gniversal satisfaction.”’ ‘ 


24. Commenting 


Approval of Mr. G. 8S. 
Rao’s appointment as 
acting Judge of the Bom- 
bay High Court. 

TEhid > Sandon (27), 
26th Aug. 


21 


upon Mr. G. 8. Rao’s:‘appointment as acting Judge 


of the Bombay High Court, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes :—Mr. Rao is an able and experienced practi- 
tioner and possesses a sound knowledge of law. 
As Government pleader, he has won the approba- 
tion of Government ahd the public alike and 
we trust he will win their respect and esteem in his 
new capacity. 


25. The Muhammadans naturally expected that the vacancy caused on 


Allegea injustice to the 
Muhammadan commu- 
nity in the selection of a 
successor to the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Macleod. 

Akhbar-e-Islim (65), 
23rd Aug. 


the High Court Bench by the absence on leave of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Macleod would be filled 
by the appointment.of a Muhammadanh; but we are 
deeply grieved to observe that their expectations 
have not been fulfilled. By this we do not mean 
to say anything against the appointment of Judges 
from other communities, for Government must have 
solid reasons for appoint ingthem. However, we can- 


not help requesting them to make known to the public their reasons for thus 
passing over the rights of Muhammadans. An experienced Muhammadan 
Barrister of long standing may not perhaps be found in the Bombay Bar, but 
that cannot justify Government's action in passing over the rights of the 
community. There are many able Muhammadan Barristers in other 
provinces, who can safely be appointed on the Bench of the Bombay High 
Court. If, however, Government’s intention is to make the selection from the 
Local Bar alone, we see’ no reason why they should not appoint Muham- 
madans like the Honourable Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Kajiji. Both of them are 


known to be able lawyers who would creditably discharge the duties of a 
High Court Judge. 


*26. “Sir John D. Rees, in his ardour to defend the Indian Civil 


Service, has not hesitated to spare even the 

Defence of Barrister Barrister Judges in India. Writing in the Times 

Judges as opposed to of Tondon, he characterises these Judges as men 
Otndiie 118) 931, Who ‘have not been successful in their profession, | 

Aug. iy in the United Kingdom.’ He deplores that they 


have been unjustly allowed to supersede Civilian 
Judges who are described as possessing ‘superior intellectual qualifications 
in their youth and have since acquired experience of the country.’ Mr. Rees 
could not tolerate that the heaven-born service should be thus kept even at 
the slightest disadvantages by importing Barrister Judges. He even goes so . 
far as to insinuate that their opinions and verdicts are to be accepted only with, 
large reservations. He roundly declares that ‘such men are in point of fact 
stumbling blocks and rocks of offence in administering justice, and the execu- 
tive Government would indeed be unworthy of public confidence if it accepted 
without the most careful investigation every facile charge and easy obiter 
dictum made by Judges often unacquainted with the country and the people.’ 
This is an outburst of censure on the Barrister Judges, because perhaps of the 
independence of spirit which they sometimes show in not agreeing with and not 
tamely submitting to the views of the executive! To try to convince a blind, 
though staunch champion of the Civil Service like Mr. Rees, of the weakness 
and the unwisdom of such ways of defence, would be simply waste of energy. 
It is always wise to have at the helm of the administration of justice impartial 
men, endowed with legal knowledge and quite immune from the clannish or 
sectarian spirit of the bureaucratic service. In fact a separation of the 
executive and the judicial has-been recognised as a necessity in order to 
secure impartial administration of justice in the country. But Mr. Rees 
would say no to such a proposal and would characterise all outsiders as unfit 
and incompetent for the task. Apart from the futility of the argument, facts 
contradict it. A number of Barrister Judges in India have a ce tmccotrs 
for being the most even-handed dispensers of justice.” | 
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| ® ; i & Renter's message that.Lord, Morley and the 
‘am ernment of India ~ pose to introduce certain 
ations in the rules governing the Indian Civil 
Service. Examination. They are likely to operate 
against the Indian candidates, and we should not be | 
. surprised if in consequence thereof there were loud 
. Praja. Bandhu . (42); and bitter complaints raised against them.......... 
Bist Aug., Eng. cols. One change contemplated by the authorities lies in 
the direction of reducing the present maximum agé 
limit for the Indian Civil Service Examination by one year. This is proposed 
in order that the successful candidates may be able to go to India as young 
as possible, so that they may be more impressionable and adaptive to their 
new surroundmgs. ‘The innovation is, indeed, one that can scarcely commend 
itself to us, and that too for very good reasons. ‘The strongest objection to 
it is that it will appreciably reduce the chances of otherwise eligible Indian 
youths entering the lists at the examination with their English competitors. 
This will be an additional difficulty in the path of Indian youths, whose 
number is byno means considerable. We would not, of course, mind even this 
lowering of the age limit provided the competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service were held in this country simultaneously with that in England. 
But inasmuch as that day is as yet as far off as ever, we must raise our humble 
voice against this change, which is distinctly baneful from the standpoint of 
Indian candidates. It is, indeed, a pity that Lord Morley should exhibit a 
solicitude for the interests of English candidates and ignore those of their 
Indian competitors. It is our deliberate opinion that in the interests of the 
latter, the present age limit should on no account be lowered.” 


28. Iti is a matter for no small gratification that Government in the 
recent rules they have issued for regulating admis- 
sion to, and promotion in, the subordinate revenue 
service of the Presidency proper have directed that 
ns agar reve” caste of candidates and public expediency will be 
“Pragati (141), 24th taken into consideration in regulating promotion in 
Aug. the service. The principle enunciated in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858 of giving no consideration to 
the caste or the creed, but solely to the qualifications of candidates for public 
service was very good i in theory, butin practice it has resulted in benefiting 
particular communities alone to the detriment of the backward classes. We 
hope officials will always bear this fact in mind while making appointments 
under the new rules. 


Comments on the new 
rules regulating admission 


29. “It is not difficult to imagine why there should be so much flutter 

and indignation among the M. P.’s in England, 

Adverse comments on. Whose letters have been seized by the Calcutta 
the recent Police searches Police, at the news wired and proclaimed broad- 


in Calcutta. cast that such and such persons have been in corres- 
Indu of Bombay (12), pondence with ez-deportees and political under- 
19th Aug. trials and suspects. Surely, things must be very 


wrong when even our contemporary of the Times of 
India protests against this absolutely unfair and unwarranted tomtoming... 
..»e+ Will Mr. Montagu study these and other stories of indiscriminate 
house-searches and ridicuJous seizures of innocent books and pictures and 
private letters when, as has been but too often the case, the tale has 
been, ‘ nothing incriminating was found.’ Government will allow us to 
say that these searches and seizures—so often abortive and yet so 
mnumerous—have now become quite a scandal owing to their indiscrimi- 
nate extensiveness and often make us wonder whether such things 
could be under a civilised Government. Bad as the Police have been 
-in this respect almost everywhere, they have been worstin Bengal. We 
Shall not insult the understanding of the C. I, D. officers of Calcutta by 
camagining them to be capable of.sincerely believing that members of the 
British Parliament of the type of Messrs. Lupton, Hilaire Belloc, Keir Hardie, 


Mackarness and others, might besecretly conspiring with Indian revolutionaries 
for the despatch of firearms, etc., to wage war against the King-Emperor. It is 
evident that the Police went to Mr. Mitter’s house purely ‘on spec’ 
so tosay. But let us accept their story that they went there to discover 
the illicitly imported firearms. Why did they then sieze the letters and carry 
them away in triumph? ‘Ths answer is obvious. The imaginary store of. 
arms having vanished into nothingness, the discovery of M. P.s’ letters must. 
have come to them as a god-send, as an mare surprise, and curiosity and 
love of mischief getting the better of their discretion, they must have carried 
them off as trophies, which’ would, by their sensational character, make up 
in the eyes of their superiors for the discomfiture they had sustained regarding 
the main object of their search. The discovery of these letters, whatever 
their relevancy to the charge at issue, in the house of an ex-deportee who was 
suspected of seditious designs, must have been found sufficiently tempting by 
interested parties to make capital of the incident by endeavouring to discredit 
in the eyes of the British masses the M. P.’s concerned and along with them 
all those Britishers who have been befriending the cause of justice and 
righteousness in India. The unthinking masses ‘cannot discriminate what is 
legitimate sympathy and what is not, and a single breath of suspicion, though 
it should be cast by designing malice, is sufficient to damn any friends of 
India in their eyes as traitors, secret conspirators and so on.......... All this 
may be legal, but we ask is it morally honest ? Weask this in all seriousness 
of the responsible authorities. Should there be no protection against such 
irresponsible pranks of Police subordinates? Should they be at liberty to 
violate the sanctity of home life in whatever way they like? What again is 
the meaning of raiding the house of a gentleman of the type of Mr. Krishna 
Kumar Mitter in search of arms, time and again on the least pretext 
shown by the C. I. D.? We are told this is the third time since’ his - 
deportation that his home has been turned upside down in search of 
arms, proceeds of dacoity and so on. Do the Government of Sir Edward 
Baker really believe that Mr. Mitter is capable of such follies and criminalities ?. 
If after so many years of his public and private life the Bengal Government 
does not yet know Mr. Mitter’s true character, then woful indeed must the 
relations be between the people and the authorities! Even imagining for. 
a moment that Mr. Mitter was capable of anarchical designs, do _ the. 
authorities imagine that he would be stupid enough to secrete the arms in his | 
house and that too after repeated raids and with the Damocles’ sword always 
hanging over his head? It would be an insult to one’s understanding to 
imagine like that. ‘The whole procedure of the Calcutta Police shows how 
irresponsible and reckless of individual liberty they are becoming. We donot | 
know whether Sir Edward Baker is cognisant of the things happening under 
his rule, or even whether knowing them, he has the power to check such a 
state of affairs which is dangerously bordering on lawlessness. For, since the 
recent creation of an Imperial Secret Service Department within the C. 1. D. 
itself, not even the provincial heads may have any hand in, or knowledge of, 
the plans set on foot by this omnipotent service. If such is the true expla- 
nation of occurrences now happening in Bengal, then woful indeed must the 
days be that are to come.” 


380. Commenting upon the seizure of private letters of certain members 

‘, of Parliament in the course of searches by the Cal- 
Phenix (18), 24th Aug. Gutta Police, the Phenix writes :— This incident will 
serve to bring home to them as well as to others the unnecessary interference 
and harassment in which Indian Police is now-a-days indulging without 
restraint or remonstrance from above. By the bye, the incident may also 
be to some extent at least in the eyes of Members of Parliament the justi- 
fication of Mr. Mackarness in publishing his now famous pamphlet about 
Indian Police, over the proscribing of which the Indian Governmentis already 
feeling so small. If the incident only serves to bring home to Government 
the unnecessary and undeserved troubles t>» which the recent repressive 
measures subject the people at the hands of the inefficient and corrupt Police, 
the Members of Parliament will not have suffered in vain.” 
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hare-brain Liccitgs or speaker, the avin below pthewene ienina motive or 
duct, could not’ possibly flay the tension which we all deplore. The effect 

}, indeed, unsetiling, and for weaker minds demoralising. Punish the guilty 
ah all means, but give the benefit of the doubt to those who are not actually 
guilty ; and in the future try to prevent rather than punish. It is necessary 
also that leaders of Bengali society should co-operate with the authorities to. 


this end.” 


*32. “ Mr. Polak has been in India for over twelve months now, and it 
is not too much to say that his presence has been 
Comments onthe work an inspiration to Indian workers and sympathisers. 
done by Mr. H. 8S. L. [Living an extremely simple life, much simpler than 
ae la veg Fee ia that of many Indians, Mr. Polak has made himself 
Indian Social Reformer thoroughly at home among every class and com- 
(9), 28th Aug. munity in the country. He has worked very hard 
and shamed many of us out of our easy lip-service 
by his strenuous example. We are sorry that he has to go away just at 
present, but we trust that he will be able to return early to India. No one 
can say how long this struggle is going to continue. As to how it will end,. 
we at any rate have no doubt whatever. We are convinced that the Govern- 
ments both here and in England are doing their best, and for the rest we rely 
on the justice of the cause. But it may take many years to settle, and 
meanwhile, there must be a special agency in India to keep the public and 
Government. in touch with the precise nature of any developments in the 
situation. We, in this country, are involved in so many controversies and. 
discussions that few of us can represent the cause of the British Indians in 
South Africa with the detachment and concentration possible to one in 
Mr. Polak’s position. We, therefore, consider his continued presence here 
as necessary so long as the question of the status of Indians in South Africa,. 
and more especially in the Transvaal, remains unsettled.” 


83. “ Mr. Polak’s letter to the Press reveals the Transvaal Government. 
as being capable of descending to lower depths of 
Comments on Mr. Polak’s degradation than we had imagined. We know how 
letter to the Presson the General Smuts hoodwinked poor Gandhi and his 
: Se & the Trans- noble oplesersies pie sa beniaaion and afterwards. 
: denied the understanding on which the submission 
in” een hs ee had been made. But notwithstanding this, who. 
would have thought that he and his fellaw-persecutors. 
would have the temerity to ask the Imperial Government to publicly, and in 
the face of the whole civilised world, announce the lie—for such, Mr. Polak,. 
who is the best informed man on these matters, declares it to be—that the. 
numerous Indians who have been recently deported to India vid Mozambique 
had been afforded every opportunity of proving their domicile in South Africa, 
but ‘many absolutely refused to give information?’ Mr. Polak avers that 
Lord Crewe’s reply to Lord Ampthill—-given, of course, on the authority of 
General Smuts & Co.—is utterly at variance with facts ” Mr. Polak quotes 
chapter and verse in support of his statements. He points out further that. 
the Transvaal, Supreme Court has decided that persons who have been 
registered under the law are not liable to be deported. Yet almost every one. 
of the men who have lately been deported is registered. We are told by Lord 
Crewe that the Union Government cannot possibly agree to ‘ unrestricted 
immigration.’ We confess this clause in the reply staggers us even more. 
than do the mendacities of the Transvaal Government exposed above. Gov- 
ernment know very well, as does the whole world, that the poor Indians are. 
far, very far indeed, from smaking such a demand. All they want is that half 
a of professional men be admitted yearly for the benefit of their com- 
patriots needing their services, and that those already settled be not disturbed. 
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or harassed. In the present case there is no question at all of adesinaton: of 
new men—it is plainly a question only of the treatment of those already in the 
country. Yet the Imperial Government has seen fit to indulge in the platitude. 
that ‘ unrestricted’ immigration is impossible! ” 


*34, “A statement about the Transvaal Indian Disiottees and their 
troubles has been issued over the signatures of Messrs. 
Comments on - the David Earnest, Aron John and Pilai, now in Madras, 
deportation of Indians by expressing their regret at the replies of the 
mt Transvaal Govern- Government of India and of Lord Beauchamp in the. 
ee oe British Parliament. Because some of them appear- 
ic” sta ed decently dressed before a Government official 
after having recuperated for some time in Madras, it 
does not follow that they were not subjected to hardship owing to the 
deportation. Because their zeal is not daunted for their cause in 
enduring hardships for the honour of their country, does it mean that the 
sense of injury and wrong done to them unjustly is the less keener? Several 
of them were kept in the Laurenco Marques Jail where they had to starve for 
insufficient food for the first four days, when they had to appeal to the British 
Consul-General for help. One of them died of malaria in prison. Similar 
srievances had to be borne during the voyage. And yet the Government of 
India held that as they seemed to be cheerful their alleged grievances and. 
ill-treatment seem to have no foundation! ‘The deportees protest strongly in 
their statement about their cheerfulness being used as an argument against. 
their complaint of ill-treatment. ‘lhe excuses made by the Home Government 
for this ill-treatment of Britiso Indian subjects do nothing but shameful 
injustice to the question. It is patent that the whole affair of deportation is 
being done in a quite un-British manner. The Government of India and 
the British Government admit the gross injustice of the laws under which 
the Indians in the Transvaal are labouring. The Madras deportees are 
soon to return to the land of their adoption, South Africa, again to enter the 
lists for the honour of their motherland. Before the establishment of the 
South African Union, the Indians had looked for more generous treatment 
from the new \linistry. But their hopes from that quarter are doomed to 
disappointment, for their efforts as well as the representations of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Home Government do not seem to have produced any 
effect for the better. The Indians recently approached Lord Giadstone with a 
most representative deputation, but this too has ended in failure, as Lord 
Gladstone, in face of the non-possumus attitude of his Ministers, has been 
obliged to return an unfavourable answer to the appeal. Here too there is no 
chance of their grievances being redressed in the near future. Time and 
again has this question of the ill-treatment of their British Indian subjects 
been brought to the notice of the Imperial Government at Home. 
But hitherto the matter is being bandied to and fro between the three Gov- 
ernments—the Imperial, the Indian and the. Transvaal without any practical 
solution being arrived at. Opinion is unanimous on the point that great and 
gross injustice is being done to the Indians in South Africa. It only rests 
in the hands of the Home Government to mend matters, and the sooner this 
is done, the better.” 


39. ‘The campaign of repression, even at the cost of the fundamental 
and natural rights and liberties of the innocent bulk 
Comments on the Gov- of the people, is going on apace throughout India. 
ernment VA fg "© Happily, however, it is not so insistent nor peremp- 
the — “het tory in the Bombay Presidency as it is in some of 
Indu of Bombay (12), 
90nd Aug. the sister provinces, notably in the two Bengals. 
| The difference is seen in a significantly striking 
manner in the measures adopted by the Bengal and the Bumbay Govern- 
‘ments to deal with the pretty analogous movement of the Boycott celebrations 
and the Ganpati mela festivals respectively. Both of these movements are, 
owe. think, in themselves, quite legal and within the rights of the people. 


Whether they are morally and socially beneficial, defensible or justifiable, is 
con 797—7 * 
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te & differen’ apse ‘And the ends to which they are employed is 
t question, which the executive may often have to deal in an extra- 
ianner in the’kind of critical times through which India has been 
z. We, for one, have never been admirers of the Ganpati melas, nor 

| otottie | out and:out or even the European-goods boycott-movement of Bengal. 
‘Howevér we have not failed to recognise and even now we do not shrink 
, recognising and emphatically asserting our view that in law and also 
from the view of constitutional and legal agitation, people in civilised countries 
should be at perfect liberty to institute even for political ends quasi-religious 
and public festivities and boycott movements, provided, of course, always 
that nothing is done in the course of the propaganda, which infringes 
the law or which aims, howsoever ultimately or indirectly, at the very root 
of the Government for the time being by law established, as opposed to the 
redress of grievances. We are quite at one -with the ‘Governments of Sir 
r Edward Baker and Sir George Clarke in considering that these limits have 
He oft and at many places been exceeded by enthusiastic high priests and smaller 
fry of the Ganpati mela and the boycott propagandas. But an executive fiat 
prohibiting them in /oto would be an act altogether high-handed and unjust and 
totally inconsistent with the methods of civilisei Government, in a country like 
India, where there is no rebellion, nor any considerable following of the out and 
out seditionist revolutionaries—where the bulk of the people are loyal and peace- 
ful, innocent and Jaw-abiding. We may also note that Government themselves 
have been guilty of laches so far in allowing these movements to be 
permeated with positive sedition and other infringements of the law. And 
having done this, it would be wrong of them at once to make up for past laches 
by total prohibition of either the Ganpati mela festivities or the boycott cele- 
brations. ‘The Bengal Government has taken the extreme step and we 
must say we cannot but condemnit. In its indiscriminate wholesaleness it 
clearly trespasses upon the fundamental rights of the people and punishes 
the innocent with the guilty. The Bombay Government have been, we are 
e glad, wiser and more statesmanly. ‘They give a warning this year. 

| So far all right. They would also be rightin punishing any infringements 
of the law that may occur in the forthcoming Sarvajanik Ganpati mela 

festivities. But we would be sorry if owing. to such individual infringe- 

ments—and they must be individua!—-they issue, as advised by our 

poor Indian Solomon of the 20th century, the Twmes of India, an 

order next year totally prohibiting these festivities. It would only result 

in causing unnecessary irritation and discontent even amongst those who keep 

‘ ' these melas at .arm’s length. We hope the threat of drastic action they hold 
- out will remain merely a threat. We also hope that the high priests of these 
Ganpati melas will take the warning in the right spirit and do naught to 

provoke the down-coming of the sword of Damocles.”’ 


j 36. ‘It is the wise policy of the British Government that they do not 
4 Oriental Review (17) meddle with the religious feelings or prejudices of 
2 Sisk An : ) > any race or community. This liberty must be 
¢ responded to by all the races and communities in 
* this way that they ought to take care that the particular religious sentiment is 
not perverted by designing persons to mischievous ends. Ganpati melas, of 
late, have unfortunately shown such a tendency, which was manifested last year 
‘in songs abusing even men like Mr. Gokhale and of course also Government. 
This cannot surely be tolerated and Government have acted wisely in 
cautioning all concerned against any improper and mischievous practices in 
connection with these melas. It is the best course we think, as the alternative 
suggested by some of putting a stop to them altogether would be considered 
unjust aud harsh and likely to offend a large portion of the Hindus. That 
rigorous alternative may have to be resorted to if the caution given by the 
e Government is not acted upon. But we hope that good sense and wiser 
| counsels will prevail among those who organise these melas and that there 
a will be every care taken not to introduce spurious politics and personal spite 
in these religious celebrations.” . 


27 


87, Of recent years a marked change has come over the celebration 
of the Ganpati festival. So long as the movement 
ng pomoty Samachar (69), retained its true’ religious character it continued to 
ise Aug.; Sdnj Varta- receive official support and encouragement. But 
nm (44), 19th Aug.; - 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (65), considering the probability of the movement being 
22nd Aug. utilised as the means of attaining some sinister 
| objects the Government of Bombay have sounded a 
timely note of warning to those whom it may concern that if this year this 
apparently religious movement bears anything but its real character and 
is cClandestinely turned to the propagation of doubtful sentiments it would be 
the duty of Government to stop the Ganpati melas altogether from next year. 
This is indeed a very wise course for Government to adopt. For it may be 
that a few seditionists may have made tools of several ignorant people for 
the attainment of their purpose ; and in that case it would have been unjust 
and improper if the entire religious and consequently harmless movement had 
been stopped at once. Government have wisely afforded the sinners an 
opportunity to reform their conduct, and if this warning falls on unheeding 
ears they are strong enough to suppress the celebration in toto. The Govern- 
ment proclamation on the subject lays down a liberal and at the same 
time a firm policy, and for this we are no less indebted to His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke than to his Executive Council. So far the action of 
Government has produced the desired effect in Bombay as would appear from 
the decision of the representatives of the various Ganpati melas to submit all 
— gongs, &c., to be used on the occasion, to their close scrutiny and studiously 
to delete any political sentiments therefrom. We wish the ‘example is soon 
copied by all mofussil towns and the objects the authorities have in view are 
fully realised. That the wise step taken by the leaders of the Ganpati 
celebration would bear good fruit there is no doubt, but the organisers of 
the movement would also do well to avoid the contact of doubtful characters 
whose insidious motives need no exposure. For that.would not only save 
them from much unnecessary trouble, but also the festival they have been 
celebrating from early extinction. (The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e- 
Islém make similar observations and trust that the warning issued by the 
Local Government would produce the desired effect. | 


38. Government have done very wisely in giving a warning to the 

3 ___—s Organisers of Ganpati melas to mend their ways 

Mumbai Varbhav (135), betimes and to hold aloof from objectionable political 
19th Aug.;  Sudhdrak » +onacanda carried on under the cloak of religion. 
(156), 22nd Aug.; Jagad We h th 1] ful A tad 
Vritt (124), 21st’ Aug.; e hope the warning will prove useful an a 
Pragati (141), 24th Aug. Government will not be compelled to resort to the 
painful step of prohibiting the festival thus and denying 
a religious pleasure to many devout persons. People know full well how a 
purely religious observance has been turned into an occasion for political 
demonstrations and for uncalled-for and indecent, personal attacks on 
certain political leaders and social reformers, and they will certainly thank 
Government for issuing the notice which will now discourage _ students 
from wasting their precious time and endangering their health by 
taking part in the melas. The notice prohibits reference to political topics 
in the mela songs, but we hope that in the ensuing celebrations care will be 
taken not tc run down social reformers and moderates. [The Sudhdrak writes 
in a somewhat similar strain and adds:—We wish Government had also 
prohibited attacks on political leaders and social reformers in the mela songs. 
The Jagad Vritt writes :—Many of the authors of books of mela songs, contain- 
ing attacks on Government, have indeed been duly dealt with, but many of 
the songs of a decidedly seditious character sung before the public are not 
to be found in any of the published books. We would, therefore, like Gov- 
ernment to prohibit the chanting of mela songs altogether and not to allow 
sedition to be disseminated simply becaus> it wears the garb of religion. 
The Pragati writes :—Society at large will greatly be benefited whe rae notice 
issued by Government. ] 


too dBBsc: “lt ie noweglean: thy ait ide of Government this yoar is: 
ae i. Beuniiaco. te along Aas Ae. wle,.to,. the .Ganpati, festival. And 
Mahe 2M: aah ‘those. who. Joye, th tostival, have..a rather difficult 
pad. trois: ') | task: before them. “But the situation is’ tiot hopeless,. 
Masel bide... 2:10 and with: the uge of a little moré'tact and diseretion, — 
the'friends. of the festival i in the different paris of the Presidency should, we 
think, be able not only to eave it but establish it on a permanent footing for: 
the future. The Ganpati festival is neither a very religious nor a very 
political festival—it is essentially a social festival. Andifit be true, as is 
ed, that the festival has assumed altogether a political character, then 
the + remedy would be for the leaders themselves to exercise a greater 
degree of vigilance than usual, and shear the mela songs of any objectionable 
features that may exist therein. lt is, of course, very difficult to define: 
‘politics’; and even Government cannot legitimately contend that no song 
should be ever sung which has the remotest semblance of a political argument or 
political sentiment. But there is certainly much sense in the contention that. 
the songs to be sung in a festival condemn themselves as unfit for such a purpose 
if they aré engrossed by bitter political polemics or are devoted to the advance- 
ment of the cause of purely party warfare. We believe that songs of this class. 
were never the rule but only the exception in the past. But in the interest. 
of peace and social good feeling, it is imperative that even these exceptions. 
should be rigorously eliminated and voluntarily put down by those that may 
meet with the same anywhere, if the festival may not be. enveloped by the. 
flames of repression. ‘The idea of a festival like the Ganpati festival should 
be to utihse- the festive occasion for the educated men to mix among the. 
uneducated people, and to enlighten them upon such subjects as temperance, 
education, thrift, arts, industries, swadeshism, religious sentiment, and 
géneral self-elevation. But surely even this many-sided object could be 
accomplished without, entering the zone of current politics and without. 
attacking individuals or other communities. We do not think that Govern- 
ment are justified in painting the picture of the festival in such dark colours. 
as they have done in the Press Note. Butif that may rouse the lovers and 
friends of the festivai to make a conscious effort this year towards rescuing 
the soul of the festival from accidental but all the same harmful para- 
sitical excrescences that might have grown uear about it, then the evil in this. 
case too will have yielded its proverbial share of good.” 


40. This is not the time to discuss whether every statement contained 
in the Government Notification regarding the Gan-. 
Eesers (156), 20rd Aug. pati festival is correct or not and we anes no desire 
to do so. It is, however, quite regrettable that Government should have. 
formed a misunderstanding about the character of the whole festival from 
some exceptional instances and that the very existence of the melas should 
be threatened by them. The things by reason of which Government deem 
the festival to be undesirable should be such as to be covered by the Indian 
Penal Code. If not, Government cannot blame them much, and to threaten 
the festival on account of therm would be quite improper. If they are offences,. 
how many prosecutions have been instituted against the. melawallas all these 
years? Whether the place in which the festival is celebrated is public or 
private, to sing defamatory or seditious songs would be equally an offence. 
And Government can very well afford to take due notice of such offences. 
‘To threaten the festival does not under. these circumstances appear to be 
quite reasonable. Government are prejudiced and it is to be seen that they 
‘can do whatever they like. It is undesirable that the Ganpati festival should. - 
be stopped: . Local leaders should take care that the misunderstanding of 
Government is removed and that everything is done to maintain the festival... 
it would not do to leave the -half-educated melawallas and Government. 
to fight out the question between themselves. If there are any faults in the. 
festival, they should be removed and educated classes should take the lead’ in 
the ig If the faults are neglected, the bureaucrats are quite prepared. 
to destroy the festival altogether and fromthe wording of the notification it i8. 


29. 


to be seen that that they will not hesitate to do so. We do not mean to 
guarantee that the hand of Government can be kept altogether out of the 
festival, if educated leaders take interest in the matter. But their spLere of 
_ Interference. will be restricted. We do not think that arybody will subscribe 

to the contention of Government that the Ganpati festival should be kept 
quite free from everything that is social, political or moral, because it is 
religious. Every festival in the world is of a mixed character. And it is 
quite fruitless to attempt to separate its complicated threads from one 
another. Local leaders should, however, determine after careful thought 
how far current politics should be discussed in the songs though it may be 
proper to weave thoughts on the national awakening into the songs. If local 
authorities abuse their discretion in the matter, the leaders of the festival 
should take objection and fight to the end. The Bombay Ganesh Mandal 
have formed some special rules this year with regard to melas and lectures. 
But, however, these rules are necessary for a year or two and we hope that 
bureaucrats and melawallias will regain their mutual confidence within that 
period. 


41. ‘‘ The Bombay Presidency does not like the prospect of His Excel- 
lency the Governor’s leaving his high office on the 
Suggestion that the expiry of the usual term. The sympathetic statesman- 
term of office of His  ghip and broad tolerance of mind which have charac- 
Excellency the Governor terised the present regime have naturally led the 
should be extended. ; 7. C + . 
Oriental Review (17), people to recognise His Excellency Sir George 
24th Aug. Clarke as their friend. They wish that this regime 
should continue and that the Imperial Government 
should be persuaded to extend the term of office of our popular ruler. This 
will be an exception of course, but there are weighty reasons for making the 
exception. It has almost become atruism to say that India is passing 
through a critical period. At such a juncture it is essential that, as far as 
possible, Provincial rulers ought to be jn living sympathy with the people and 
ought to know when to be sympathetic, and when to be strict. Without any 
offence to the other Provincial rulers, we can say that His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke combines admirably strength, goodness and sympathy which go to 
make up a good ruler and which prevent him from leaning on either one side 
or the other. An exception was made in the case of Lord Curzon. Why 
notin the case of Sir George Clarke ?...... We believe that if his term 
of office is extended in deference to public opinion, His Excellency will not 
find it a burden to remain here. We are only voicing the feelings expressed 
by a number of leading Indian gentlemen of Bombay, and we hope we are 
not revealing an official secret when we say that a movement will soon be set 
afoot to take concerted action and an appeal will be made to His Mayjesty’s 
Minister for India.” | 


*42. “In response to the deputation which waited on him last Thurs- 

day on behalf of the Depressed Classes Mission 

Comments on His Society, His Excellency the Governor made a speech 
Excellency the Governor's ¢ontaining many wise and valuable suggestions as to 


reply to the deputation } ow the work of the Mission could be best advanced. 
of the Depressed Classes 


Mission Society. 9 ("UTS We admit that the task of removing the 
Indian Social Reformer Weight of social prejudice must be undertaken, as 
(9), 28th Aug. His Excellency said, by Indians, but we would 


strongly urge that Government are under no obliga- 
tion to exclude children of the depressed classes from the ordinary schools in 
order to oblige the higher castes. Every Government and aided school must, 
as a matter of right, be freely open to all classes, and if any caste thinks that 
its children are too good to mix with other children, it should establish its 
own schools independently of State aid. Brahmins have no objection to travel 
in the same railway compartments as Mahars, and we believe that if Govern- 
ment would take their stand firmly on the principle of equal opportunity 
for all, we should soon see the ‘ higher’ castes accommodating themselves to 
the situation.” : uae : 
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18) sa Pros Act was passed in India in the regime of 
oe. Pee ULM Ise aad _ ‘Lord’ n, the: members of the ‘Pritish..Parlia- 
Ua oe Seedare Voie ly ment poh ea not: tolerate the executive interference 
Bech | Ieee ae 8 with wee liberty of the Press which that Act con- 
But just about thirty years after, in 

n templated the British Moose of Commons, with a few 
ie exceptions, offered no resistance to, in fact stamped 

A approval, a Press Act which, in the opinion of the Law Member of 
the Government of India, ‘has placed a greater obstacle than had ever 
_@xisted on the freedom of the Press!’ What such a change means for the 
Wg A Eng lish peg whether it is for good or for evil, it rests with them to 
es ze soneidar ut for us, it means the gradual decline of that liberalising 
influence from England which is so necessary both as a check on the 
tendency to exalt the executive on the part of the officialdom in India, and 
also for the progress of the country. The members who opposed the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commong by supporting Mr. Wedgwood’s amendment 
were mostly from the Labourites and Nationalists, and few from the Liberals. 
The large number of votes secured for the Government were made up 
mostly by the Opposition. The traditions of Liberalism seem to have passed 
from the professed Liberals of the day to other advanced sections like the 
Radicals, Labourites and Nationalists. Whatever the fact may be, it is 
impossible for every well-wisher of India as well as the British Empire to 
contemplate this decline in the liberal tendenciés of English public life 
without much regret.......... We all know that the provisions of the Press 
Act are so ‘dangerously wide’ that it is quite possible within the four corners 
of the law to make a general massacre of the Indian press, if the authorities 
| should mean to exercise with full vigour all the power conferred upon them by 
| _ this new weapon. What freedom of the press exists at present in India exists 
purely ou their sufferance. Security could be demanded from any newspaper 

by the authorities without having to justify their action in any way; but the 
provincial rulers do not as yet choose to act in an altogether irresponsible and 

Sultanic fashion, and it is in this the safety of the press exists. The 
Manchester Guardian which by the bye is known to be a considerate and well- 
meaning critic of the Indian Government, puts its finger on the real danger in 

the Press Act when it refers to the clause empowering a Local Government to 

demand security from a newspaper for publishing words that may have a 
‘fendency’ to bring into hatred or contempt the Government.......... When 

at the time of the passing of the Act the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
proposed that the words ‘having a tendency, etc.’ may .be omitted from the 
provisions of the Act, Sir Herbert Risley refused to do so on the ground that 

these comprehensive terms had been used with a set purpose, namely, that 

they should cover cases of ‘veiled sedition.’......... When it is so very 

difficult to know what is sedition, as an English paper like the Manchester 
Guardian confesses, it be@omes quite elusive to know what may or may not 

be construed as ‘veiled sedition’ and yet for such an elusive thing the 


newspaper writer is liable to be punished, even though he may have no evil 
intention !” 
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a 44. The Resolution issued by the Bombay Government on the report of 
ee 7 the Foreign Liquors Committee will, on the whole, 

Comments onthe Gov- be of use in improving the existing system. At the 
ernment. Kesolution on gamé time, we regret that as regards the main points 


the report of the Foreign ' 
Titine Neinratihes. at issue, it leaves much to be desired. The most 


important among the questions submitted to the 

She. AbAbdr-y Committee for investigation was whether the cheaper 

Souddgar (27), 26th Aug.; kind of foreign liquor imported into the country was 

. *Pdrst (41), 28th Aug. more deleterious than the country liquor manufactured 
under Government supervision, The Committee were 

not in a position to give decided opinion upon this question on the evidence 

before them. They could, however, have arrived at a definite conclusion if 

they had obtained samples from various shops and warehouses and got them 

analysed, as recommended by the Excise Committee. The Committee did 


un, Se Bo Ase” «no ey eee tat ae 
ai La ‘ o“ “ay ey gee Ee cow 
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not take this course as they were of opinion that the Government, Laboratory 
was not equa! to the task of analysing the various brands of liquor. If this is 
true, we would urge upon Government the necessity of equipping the 
Laboratory so as to come up to the necessary standard. Again, Government 
have accepted the Committee’s finding that the consumption of cheap foreign: 
liquor was decreasing, and they have, therefore,come to the conclusiqn that 
there was no necessity of carrying on @ crusade against it. We are at at all- 
satisfied with this lame excuse. Government must, in the interests of public 
health, put down with a strong hand the importation of cheap and deleterious 
foreign spirits. The report further says that * Government cannot interfere 
in the question of imports as it involves questions of international policy. 
The only means they can avail themselves of is the Mercantile Marks 
Act which is not very effective. We cannot agree with these remarks. 
Although they themselves cannot move in matters of international policy, it 
is open to them to move the Home authorities. The law regarding trade 
marks could be very effectively put into operation provided there be a well- 

equipped Laboratory to test the various brands. Although the Government 
Resolution is thus defective in many important points, Government’s accept- 
ance of some of the recommendations of the Committee will no doubt result 
in bettering the existing system. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, on the other 
hand, considers that after the findings arrived at by the Committee, Government 
are quite right in coming to the conclusion that there is no necessity for 
undertaking any crusade against foreign liquor. It regrets, however, that 
Government did not accept the Committee's recommendations for establishing 
a central warehouse under the Collector’s supervision for bottling imported 
spirits, thereby preventing dishonest vendors from adulterating it after 
importation. It further hopes that Government will accept the Committee’s 
suggestion of fixing an early hour for closing all liquor-shops simultaneously. 
The Parsi echoes the sentiments of the Bombay Samdchdr.| 


45. Responsible officials would do well to peruse the judgment of 
Justice Shankaran Nair of the Madras High Courtin 
Comments on the the Kotappakonda riot case, wherein the learned 


nen policy of Govern- Judgee declares that the riots were solely caused by 


the presence of liquor-shops at the Kotappakonda fair. 
en “ae seca mapas * The Honourable Mr. Peraju had moved a resolution 
in the Madras Legislative Council to the effect that 

special licenses for opening liquor and toddy shops at fairs should not be 
granted, but Government rejected it on the ground that they were unable 
to take such a sweeping step. Government seem to have taken it into their 
head that it is necessary to supply people with liquor on the occasion of fairs 
and festivities. It must, however, be borne in mind that a freedom in the 
matter of getting drunk has never been appreciated by the people of this country 


whose religion has proclaimed a ban against drinking ; hence they do not look . 


upon it as a duty of Government to open liquor-shops at fairs or festivities. 


46. Sadu Mahadu Khot and other mill-hands have petitioned the 

_ Abkari authorities of Bombay, requesting them to 
Suggestion that the close the liquor-shops in the City during the ensuing 
liquor-shops in Bombay Ganpati festival. The Hindus look upon this festi- 
may be closed during the yal as a very sacred one, but the ignorant people 


Ganpat z gee (135) falling a victim to the temptation of _ liquor- 
umbai Var 
93rd Aug.; Dnydn Pra- shops get heavily drunk and cause a lot of trouble. 


If liquor-shops are closed during the Muharrum 
as SE tes xy festival, we are at a loss to understand why they 
22nd Aug. should not be closed during: the Ganpati festival. 

We hope that the Collector of Abkari will favourably 
consider the petition of the mill-hands. [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes a similar 
request. The Bombay Samdchdr suppotts the action of several mill-hands 
who have petitioned the Collector of Excise for closing the liquor-shops 
during the Ganpati and Holi holidays. The paper considers this a genuine 
desire on the part of the operatives to escape the ravages of drink and 
concludes with a hope that the authorities will not disappoint them in this 
their cherished desire +] 
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Hindo population except a few shopkeepers and others who find it difficult to. 


rt — into a discussion of the, extraordinary 

ha at Dabhro and have contented ourselves 
* 3 gue hy * with calling attention to the situation (which 
nal i. 18th 288 by. now become very acute indeed, thanks to 
ng. the dilatoriness and otherwise - regrettable attitude 
. es of the officials). [Here the paper proceeds to combat 
jertain statements made by the Al-Haq.] On Saturday last we received the 
owing telegram from Bherja Road Station, the nearest telegraph station from 
abhro (Darbello). It came from the Punchdyet of Darbello :—‘ About thirty 
Muhammadans arrived armed with sticks and entered Darbello yesterday at 
Il a.m. and assaulted Hindus, wounding soveral. Great consternation pre- 
vails. Shops and houses are closed. People quite panic-stricken.’ Since 
then we have received the following letter from a gentleman of unimpeachable 
character living at a little distance from Dabhro and unconnected with the 
people of the locality :—‘ Yet another act in the tragedy of the Darbello village. 
-»eee Hrom Thursday last a day attack was delivered by a number of Muham- 
madans on the Hindus. Several Hindus have been injured and it is said one 
Muhammadan. The Police and the Mukhtidrkar of Naoshahro were com- 
municated with. ‘T’hey went to the village and restored some quiet. It is 
said that a night attack was also intended, ‘but the presence of the officials 
averted if. ‘'he panic in the village is very great. Nearly half of the village is 
said to have emigrated either to Bheria or Tharushah or Naoshahro. They 
will perhaps not be tolerated in these villages. Already a move is on foot that 
the Muhammadan Zamindar should petition against their immigration.’......... 
As we go to Press news is brought that most of the Hindu farmilies—women 
and children—have left: Dabhro and only a few families with a number of 
shop-keepers and others who cannot remove their goods are left behind! This 
hardly redounds to the credit of the Paz Britannica. Will the authorities 
still hesitate, will they still be incredulous, will they hearken to absurd 
explanation?”’ 


48. “ Dabhro has since some time back been the scene of the tyrannical 
Ldrkdna Gazette (57) rule of Sayad Alahando Shah over the Hindus of 
20th Aug., Eng. cols. > that placé.......... In our opinion, it is the Magis- 
terial powers that make a man so bold as to 


-terrorise over poor and innocent subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor 


causelessly. If men of mean qualifications rise to authority and by the stroke 
of good fortune are uplifted and given Magisterial powers, they are immediately 
poms up with pride. They consider themselves as having soared into the 

igher regions beyond the common reach and abuse their powers by oppress- 
ing innocent people. Like despotic rulers they perpetrate cruel and merciless 
deeds with impunity. Not only against the Magistrate of Darbello have we 
received complaints but we have heen informed of one or two other Muham- 
madan Magistrates who are trying to follow in the footsteps of the Darbello 
Magistrate. May we earnestly hope that at this stage when matters have 
assumed the worst phase, the authorities would wake up and try their level 
best to move in the direction and mend the matters at an early date ; otherwise,. 
more serious result might ensue hereafter.”’ 


49. “The Muhammadan boycott of Hindus at Darbello in Sind, which 

was reported in these columns a few days back, seems. 

to be taking a serious turn and the scenes witnessed 

Indu. of Bombay (12) at Jamalpur, Rawalpindi and other fanatical centres. 
25th Aug. ’ would seem to be repeating themselves in some 
places in Sind. ‘The Sind vernacular papers are com- 
plaining of the same indifference of the executive 


‘officials there to the grievances of the molested Hindu population, as the 


Hindus of Rawalpindi and Kast Bengal had been doing. The Muhammadan 
population of Darbello do not seem to be content with a mére passive boycott, 
bat active molestation of the type witnessed at Rawalpindi is becoming the 

order of the day and Hindus are reported to be fleeing for dear life from that 
village.......... Darbello is now reported to be almost wholly emptied of its 


ES 


move 80 soon... Surely this state of things is no credit to Pax Britannica, 
It is said that the indecision and reluctance of the local officials to take note 
of Muhammadan aggressions in that quarter for some time past has been not 
a little responsible for the regrettable culmination of affairs now. The last 
time a complaint was made, the Assistant Collector who went to hold an 
inquiry is reported to have come back after doing nothing in the matter.” 


90. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ The climate of 

: Sakrand village throughout the year and specially 
‘Suggestion that the from June to October is so very unhealthy and the 
taluka head-quarters at mosquito pest is so terrible that it is rightly styled 
Sakrand (Sind) should be 4, place of penal servitude by European officers and 


ar = Pampers ene sy others concerned. It is, therefore, passing strange 


ness of the place. that it should continue to be the taluka head-quarters. 
Sind Journal (24), The inundation of June causes the dhandh which 
24th Aug. is close to the village to overflow and the dhandh as 


well as the thick forests beyond become the breeding 
places of mosquitoes, which swarm towards the village in inconceivable num- 
bers long before sunset.......... On account of this pest the village presents 
a deserted appearance and the only denizens of this hell on earth are the 
few officers of the Revenue Department and about two dozen families of poor 
miserable banias who have not the wherewithal to remove elsewhere. At one 
time there was a proposal to shift the taluka office to Kumblina or Kazi Ahmed, 
but it appears to have been abandoned on account of the expenditure that. 
would be involved in the construction of a new Mukhtiarkarate! A thousand 
pities if this really is the fact! Is it not very cruel to condemn, for the sake 
of a few thousand rupees, the poor Government servants and others who have 
to be there to a life of misery perpetual and intolerable ?... ..... Under these 
circumstances I humbly think that it is the plain duty of Government to shift 
the head-quarters to a healthy place. And pending such consummation I 
would entreat the Commissioner in Sind tO atleast limit the ‘ penal servitude ’ 


of Government servants to a single year.” [The paper supports the suggestion 
in its editorial columns.| 


o1. ‘It would seem that in connection with the reward recently. offered 
in regard to the murder of Mrs. Dost Muhammad the. 
Alleged necessity of (Collector of Karachi has only published the proclama- 
giving greater publicity to tion in the Sind Official Gazette of the last two issues 
Overnment and other 
proclamations in Sind. and has not issued separate notices to the press and 
Pheniz (13), 20th Aug. public. If that be so, the procedure is hardly cal- 
culated to serve the object in view. In such cases 
it is absolutely necessary not only to send special intimation to the whole 
press, English as well as vernacular, as is done in the case of some other procla- 
mations, but also to distribute handbills freely amongst the public and stick 
them on boards in chief centres of the town and also to inform the illiterate public 
of the proclamation by means of tomtom. It is only by means like these that 
those who can be expected to throw light upon the murder can be informed 
of the proclamation. As it is, not only will this class continue to be in blissful 
ignorance of the proclamation but also the -vast majority of the literate public 
who do not peruse the Sind Official Gazette and newspapers.” 


Legislation. 


OZ. ‘‘The Penal Code prohibits the disposal and acquisition of girls 
under sixteen for unlawful and immoral purposes. 
Suggestion that a civil But it does not prohibit carnal knowledge of a girl of 
remedy should be provid- ore than twelve years of age. The law is said to 
ed 1 de a aa Penal be anomalous, because the age of consent is not the 
— = "s Ar same in the two cases. Other anomalies of the 
ian Spectator (10), ; 
27th Aug. same kind may be easily pointed out in the Penal 
Code. The criticism seems to be based upon the 
assumption that a man or woman becomes capable of consenting to all acts 
and all treatment at the same age. This is obviously contrary to human 


experience. Whether a person is capable of giving ‘intelligent consent’ to 
con 797—9 
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“a8 an 6xcuse ‘for an otherwise criminal act 
Senate’ inthe Penal Code. If the Code is ‘ anomalous’ 
tit ‘is beCause human nature is anomalous; She who is 
g her “intelligent consent’ to an act of immorality under the 
tings of nature—it may be while she is still under the care of her 
ents—need not be capable of consenting intelligently to be given away 

the control of another........... The physical slavery and degradation to 
which she is to be subjected may not be immediately present to her mind. 
She may not be consenting to such degradation at all while she is disposed 
of. Intelligent consent in this case requires a certain amount of knowledge 
of the world and calculation as regards the future, which cannot be 
expected from the young victim.......... It is difficult to see why some 
persons are so fond of criminal prosecution in such cases. Even in 
punishing ignorant culprits under sections 372 and 373 of the Penal 
Code, conscientious Magistrates, who possess the valuable judicial gift of 
sympathising at once with the position of the accused and with the object of 
the law, have shown considerable hesitation, and the Government of this 
Presidency at least has been asked to goad them into severity. If asked to 
punish carnal knowledge of girls at an age when they often become mothers 
in this country, the conscience of such Magistrates is likely to revolt even 
more strongly. As a deterrent a civil remedy may be made almost equally 
effective, and it may be of some additional advantage to the girl. The object 
of raising the age of consent is to prevent, not so much the physical, as the 
moral and social consequences to the girl of acts to which she may be impelled 
by nature, and to which she may give a real consent, but the ultimate conse- 
quences of which may not be realised by herv....... ... If seduction is looked 
upon as an injury to the girl, why should the remedy bea criminal prosecution 
only, and why should the Police or any one else interfere? If it is made the 
interest of the girl and her relations to obtain a penalty from the man by way 
of compensation, he will be taught a lesson as effectually as by a criminal 
prosecution, and she will benefit more than by his incarceration.” 


93. “ Certain allopathic doctors of Bombay have represented Ayurvedic 
and Yunani systems of medicine as unscientific and 
A protest against the have consequently requested the Bombay Gov- 
proposed Medical Kegi- ernment to frame certain rules which, it is believed 
stration Act. <3 : ' ‘ 
Sind Patrika (59), 13th will interfere a great deal with the practice of these 
Aug., Eng. cols. systems........ Justice requires that the Ayurvedic and 
Yunani systems which are best suited to the Indian 
climate and constitution, a fact which has even been acknowledged by the 
best Medical authorities, should be freely allowed to compete with Allopathy. 
sseeeeee. Circumstances may or may not be different at Bombay, but so far 
az Sind is concerned, it can be emphatically asserted that any restriction 
whatever on the Ayurvedic and Yunani systems will cause a great deal of 
suffering and worry to the poorer classes especially, who can hardly afford to 
pay the doctor’s fees and the charges for European medicines to boot.” 


Education. 


*54. “The present system of teaching all manner ofsubjects in the High 

wee School through the medium of a foreign tongue is 

Pigg sae y psy simply unnatural. From the fourth standard, all 
jects excep ng+18 subjects are at present taught through English. It 
pow pe Sens ezongn is absurd and even cruel to teach satlects like 
Gujardti (33), 28th Aug., Sanskrit and geometry through a foreign language 
Eng. cols. which the student has not yet learnt to handle even 
clumsily. The English language becomes an impe- 

diment which both the teachers and the taught find it hard to overcome. 
What a boy would easily master in four months if the medium of instructior 
were his wother tongue, he takes a year to learn........... If the University 
allow candidates at the Matriculation to answer their questions in all subjects, 


excepting English of course, in their vernaculars, the present unnatural 


‘ 
‘ 


85 
system of imparting instruction in the High Schools in all subjects through 


the medium of English ' will:be given up in favour of a more rational. system. 
‘annechen If the University allows the option as suggested above, the High 


School course will be simplified, improved and made rational. With the 
sanction of the Educational Department, the authorities of the New English 
School, Poona, have been trying the experiment of teaching every -subject 
except English through Marathi......... . We learn that the results in the 
special class in the New English School have proved satisfactory. The school 
was inspected, as usual, by the Educational Inspector in September last year, 
and we are told he was favourably impressed about the progress of the 
special class.’’ 


Railways. 


20. A correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—* The leave rules of 


the Madras and Southern Maratha Railway were | 


Complaint against the formerly embodied in the Rule Book for the inform- 
leave and free pass rules ation and guidance of the staff. Now they have 
of the Madras and South- become a secret and thus the staff are left in the dark 
i Ra espe op ahout them. The l th li l 

Railway Times _ (21), ' ee eee ee 
20th Aug. they get from their District Traffic Superintendent, 

with certain formulas selected for the purpose, such 
as, ‘ T'raffic is busy’, ‘ No relief is available,’ ‘You must wait till your turn 
comes’ andsoon. Their legitimate claims to leave are thus overlooked in 
spite of their working hard day and night like Persian slaves. Now turning 
to the free pass rules, the method ot granting them constitutes also another 
grievance. ‘he pass rules lay down that all employees are entitled to have 
four single journey or two double journey passes per calendar year on the 
Company's own line, when proceeding on leave, etc., and for their families. 
The said rules were consolidated by the District Traffic Superintendent with- 
out considering the hardships of the employees, since of late the passes have 
been refused to their families proceeding in advance.......... What can these 
poor fellows do? ‘hey were left helpless and voiceless. ‘Their miseries were 
doubled. Numberless occasional passes, however, are granted to employees 
of princely pay to. attend dances and antelope shooting at the road-side 
stations. The District 'lraffic Superintendent is compelling his staff to 
purchase trckets instead of passes. Is it just or reasonable? The authorities 
are requested to consider the grievances of the low paid employees.” 


? 


06. “One of the chief grievances of the commercial community in India 
| is the wide powers given under the Railway Act to 
Proposed changes in the Railway Companies to have such Risk Note Forms 

conditions of certain Risk - gg they like. The result of the wide latitude given 
Note Forms of the Indian {, the Companies is seen in the present Risk Note 


ek A Review (17) Forms (of course approved by the Governor-General 
24th Aug. ’ in Council) by which Railway Companies shuffle off 


from their shoulders all responsibility whatsoever in 
their carrying contracts with merchants. Through the want of healthy 
competition, as is found in the United Kingdom for instance, merchants have 
no other recourse but to submit to terms imposed by the Companies. Risk 
Note Forms B and H, which have formed the subject-matter of the representa- 
tion recently addressed by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber to the Governmént, 
absolve Railway Companies from all responsibility whatsoever for the goods 
carried by them if these are done so at what is known as ‘Owner's Risk 
Rates.’ The contention of merchants is that this total exemption from liabi- 
lity results in a great deal of thefts by Railway servants who find in the Risk 
Notes a direct temptation to peculate. Of course, as merchants choose to go in 
of their own accord for ‘ Owner’s Risk’ rates in preference to ‘ Railway Risk’ 
rates they cannot claim compenszation for all sorts of damage, etc. Nor do 
they claim it. Though they cannot go in for insurance as the rates are too 
high for a decent margin of profits, they may at least legitimately claim that 
Railway Companies ought to be held responsible for the negligence or thefts of 
their own servants. In fact the English Risk. Note Forms hold the Com- 
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ght that.thegood, sense of the President of the Cor-. 
: poration would save that body from the humiliation 
he reso- which awaits it-in connection with the resolution it. 
lution of pong cage wey / has adopted to ask the University Senate to recon- 
Shy bran Hessvingtion Hall “sider its decision in regard to the proposed Exami- 
in the University Gardens. nation Hall by ruling that resolution as out of order. 
Indu of Bombay (12), But possibly the President, who is also a Fellow of 
25th Aug. the University ranged on the right side, did not like 
to give any ground for being suspected cf personal 
bias. Of the resolution itself we need speak little. It asks the Senate to. 
reconsider the matter, which it won’t do in the serse of re-opening it to the 
full—since the building over on a part of the Gardens is determined upon after 
three years’ mature consideration—but which it is already pledged to do so 
far as the final determination of the plan is concerned. Whatever the Senate 
does, will not, however, be influenced by the Corporation’s vote, since that vote. 
comes with the least weight imaginable. It talks of ‘ consensus of public 
Opinion’ against building over any part of the Gardens. And yet, their 
resolution was carried by a majority of only 5 in a house of 13.......... We 
for one decline to accept as representing the consensus of public opinion, 
gentlsmen returned by the J. P.’s or nominated by the Commissioner.”’ 


08. “ We thought that the farcical comedy of the protest against the 
¢ Detentel Rect: University Gardens being turned into a site for Exa- 
9 ch ko g ’ mination Halls was over. It appears now that we 

were too optimistic. ‘The curtain is again lifted by 
the assiduous hands of several members of the Municipal Corporation who 
have landed the Corporation in a pretty muddle. ‘These members did not shrink 
from calling the artificial agitation set up by the Anglo-Indian Press and some 
of their imitators in the Indian Press as ‘a public protest.’ Nor did they 
shrink from the even more absurd right they claimed for the Corporation of 
looking into other people’s affairs and acting the part of an intermeddler. They 
could not perceive the ludicrousness of thei: position and led the Corporation 
to commit itself to a wrong position. In the first place -the premises they 
started from were fundamentally wrong. They alleged that the public 
protested against Examination Halls being built in the University Gardens. 
As a matter of fact the public as such has never done so. It is only a few 
wealthy individuals who can afford to indulge in esthetic fads who beat the 
tom-tom of protest which was taken up by certain other wealthy individuals 
who labour under a happy belief that any agitation started by the Anglo- 
Indian Press ought to be grounded on good reasons. And yet such a protest 
was deemed a public protest by men who ought to know better. They affected 
to care for the opinion of rate-payers on this question, whereas on far more 
weighty matters they ignore the poor rate-payer altogether. In the second 
place, they conveniently forgot that the University Gardens were the property 
of the University with which the Corporation as such had nothing to do 
unless the former created some nuisance. Surely the proposed Examination 
Hadls are not a nuisance, If-so, all the tall piles raised on the Hornby Road 
ought to be pulled down........... We expect that the Corporation will get a. 
snub from the Government and the University for its meddling propensities.” 


*59. ‘When the Hornby Road and the Wodehouse Bridge plots were. 
us | built upon, there were no protests. When buildings. 
Graney seer: 25th were allowed to be erected about the residential 
ARG PE, 9 quarters for students of the Elphinstone College so. 
as to make the latter unfit for human habitation, as was publicly declared by 
His Excellency the Governor, and when protests were raised by us and some 
of our contemporaries, what was the Corporation doing? Where were the 
citizens who are now claimed to be the cream of Bombay? What did the 
Times-of India dothen ?. What did the native papers which are said to be 
in accord with the views of the latter do to ‘protect the interests of voiceless. 
. : 
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giudents ?.......... It‘is deplorable that a: body like the Corporation should 
allow itself to be led away by the hysterical agitation that has been, started: 
against the project and the decision of the Senate. The Corporation has not 
yet provided decent and healthy buildings for accommodating its schools, and 
none of the millionaires who now seem to-be dreadfully anxious for the sani- 
tary welfare of Bombay, and none of the supérior 4nd gratuitous advisers of 
the Senate has come forward with a respectable donation to help the Univer- 
sity to discharge its functions in a satisfactory manner. We hope the 
Corporation will mind their own business and do their best to remove the 
sanitary scandals and insanitary eye-sores that area disgrace to Bombay 
instead of meddling with the affairs of other public bodies that are quite com- 
petent to take care of their own affairs and decide public questions without 
resorting to distortions of facts, misrepresentations and sweeping or offensive 
statements.” 


*60. “ We cannot think that the Municipal Corporation did a graceful or 
dignified thing when it passed the preposterous 
ose 2 Reformer notion advising the University as to ‘te ‘Gatien in 
, the matter of the Examination Halls. The Corpo- 
ration has not cared to suggest where else the Halls might be built and who 
was to purchase the site, assuming that Sir Cowasji Jehangir could be persuad- 
ed not to insist on his condition about the situation of the Halls in the 
University Gardens. One speaker, indeed, suggested some place in Byculla, 
but he did not suggest that the Corporation should purchase the ground for 
the University. Besides, he did not care to enquire how the conveniences of 
candidates for the several examinations would be served by having the Halls 
in Byculla. There is no lack of open spaces in Bombay, but the question is 
whether they are quite as suitable as the University Gardens. If such suit- 
able site is available, without additional cost to the University, let.the Gardens 
be preserved as they are by all means. As regards the necessity of the Halls, we 
cannot recognise any authority as higher than the Senate. ‘he examinations 
of the Bombay University uccupy several months of the year, and if the Halls 
are available they may be distributed over the larger part of the year with 
great advantage to students and professors. Further, there is as yet more 
important purpose that these Halls may serve. ‘Jhere is great and urgent 
need for a central building, amid healthy and wholesome surroundings where 
the many students’ societies in Bombay may have their permanent home, 
instead of resorting, as they are obliged todo at present, to diverse places 
and even, in some instances, to private houses. ‘hese new Halls can become 
the centre of many important educational and educative developments, under 
the auspices of the University, for which there is a very large field in Bombay.” 


*61. “ Wedo not believe that the Bombay Corporation transgressed their 
legitimate province when they assumed the duty of 
A Réel Gos poi (43), 28th sproaching the University Senate in respect of its 
ss a decision about the Examination Hall..... sosee Lear 
resolution, however, lends itself to a serious objection when it associates the 
name ofthe public with the protest.......... The Corporation would have 
been nearer truth if without dragging into their resolution the name of the 
public they had so framed its wording as to show that the same represented 
merely their own opinion. ‘They showed great disregard for accuracy when 
they chose to import into their resolutions words which conveyed the idea 
that the public opinion on the subject was unanimous.......... The major 
rtion of the vernacular newspapers of the city have strongly upheld the 
decision of the Senate.” 


*§62. In the course of a long contributed article on the Ahmedabad 

- Municipal affairs the Praja Bandhu says :—“ It is 

Complaint against the nearly three months since the Government Com- 

Commissioners appointed mission took over charge of the affairs of our city 

by Government to carry to teach what the Government said ‘an object- 

on the Municipal Adminis- jegeon’ in Municipal administration. High hopes 
tration of Ahmedabad. . 

"Praja Bandhu (42), 21st were then raised in certain quarters of having the 

Aug., Eng. cols. affairs of our city placed on @ sound basis. Admit- 


ting that the late Board did not discharge its duties 
con 797—10 , 
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ention was for a short time bestowed on our roads. But now that the 
matters are again drifting into their old course, one is constrained to observe 
that what little activity was seen was due not to our new city fathers but to 
our new Chief Officer, Mr. Narmadashanker. Under a painstaking and 
conscientious man like Mr. Narmadashanker, the affairs would have 
certainly improved even under the old Board, if any improvement was af all 
possible with the amount of money at the disposal of our Municipality. If 
the only fault laid at the doors of the late Board was that of wasting the 
ublic time, certainly the members of the Government Commission, it must 
be said to their credit, are not guilty of it, for most of the business before them 
is gone through nem con. But if efficient administration is to be judged 
by the good lights, good roads, copious supply of the water and general high 
tone of the sanitary condition of the city, one must admit that the affairs 
of our city are yet in the same hopeless chaosin which they were six months 
ago. I admit that three months is too shorta time to place matters on a sound 
footing, but in the matter of good lights and roads it is a sufficiently 
long period to allow one to form a correct judgment.......... Is the 
attention of any one of these members ever drawn to the appalling rate of 
infant mortality in the city and the growing number of deaths due to con- 
sumption every week? I think it is high time for the Government to draw 
the attention of the Commissioners to the duties and responsibilities attaching 
to the sacred trust they hold,” : : 
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63. It is really surprising that notwithstanding the outcry universally 
raised by the subjectsof the Idar State and their 
Comments on the numerous telegrams to the Political Agent, the 
alleged high-handedness Bombay Government and the Government of India, 
of the Mahéraja of Idar. nothing has been done to relieve their sufferings. 
Breage tad Mn Government have not recognised the necessity of 
Aug.; Saydji Vijay (151) immediately sending the Mahi Kantha Political Agent 
18th Aug.: Navsdri Pa- to the spotin order to pacify the people. On the 
trika (82), 2lst Aug; contrary, the State subjects are asked to approach the 
*Chabuk (71a), 28th Aug. Maharaja and seek justice from him. This reply is 
extremely disappointing, for it is impossible to 
expect any justice from the Maharaja, who himself is responsible for this oppres- 
sive over-taxation. The occasion demands that Government should depart 
from their general policy of non-interference in the internal politics of Native 
‘States, and any delay in this will mean so much more suffering for the State 
subjects. The wretched people have been reduced to such a pitiable condition 
a ‘from the effects of a continued strike for the last twenty days that it would 
ag ‘be almost a religious duty on the part of the British Government to run 
E. ‘immediately to their rescue. . While such a loud outcry is being raised by 
is ‘the: press and the public at large over the hardships of the Indians in the 
& ‘Transvaal, no notice is taken by them of our repeated outcries for the last 
es SO many years on behalf of the suffering subjects of the Idar State. We 
are painfully surprised to see that even the paramount Power, which is 
pledged to protect the interests of the subjects of Native States, has not 
‘taken any action in the matter. We earnestly pray Government to make 
use of their suzerain power and to appoint a mixed commission, composed of 
independent European officers and Native Chiefs, to investigate the numerous 
complaints of the Idar subjects as to the imposition of new taxes, the 
pf oo ones tema of unjust enactments, the violation of the rights of Jagirdars, 
naémdars and Sheshandars of. the State, &c., and if these complaints prove 
dc tru ® to compel the: Maharaja to undo these acts of oppression. [The 
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Saydji Vijay writes :—The néw taxes are so strange and oppressive in charac- 
ter that no one would, at first sight, believe them to be possible in the 
twentieth century. As if the taxes were not oppressive enough the Military 
have been asked to enforce them at the point of the bayonet. The Political 
Agent's reply to the representations of the subjects is painfully disappointing. 
It is time that Sir Pratapsinghji rescinded his Draconian orders; if not, 
Government should step in and advise him, as their adhering to a policy of 
non-interference even in such extraordinary circumstances would be tantamount 
to siding with him against the oppressed subjects. The Navsdri Patrika 
writes :—The Idar administration is a sad commentary on the capacity of 
natives for swardjya. The subjects is to be shot down as if they were so 
many tigers or antelopes! We hear of Jews being massacred in Russia, but 
here we have a tributary Prince acting thus arbitrarily towards his subjects. 
The Chdbuk also deprecates the Maharaja’s action and prays Government to 
interfere in the matter. | 


64. From the administration report of the Jamkhindi -State for the 
year 1909-10, it can be clearly seen that the system 
vor on of fres education wkich the State has inaugurated 
- yar Administrati0N is producing very satisfactory results. The number 
ee ere f schools in the State and of the students taki 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48), Schools in the State and o e students taking 
‘92nd Aug. advantage of them has been gradually increasing. 
It, however, appears from the report that the State 
has not got an efficient Police force, for the number of crimes in the State 
during the year under report has risen. The rising rate of mortality and 
the growing indebtedness of the people moreover go to show that the condition 
-of the subjects of the State is not very prosperous. Grants for irrigation and 
sanitation must be increased while the Civil List of the Chief for meeting his 
private expenses should be fixed once for all. 


Comments on the Jam- 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental T’ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, lst September 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 


‘BOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS . 
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Heport on Hative Payers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDEN CY 
For the Week ending 3rd September 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Comments on the criticism in the English Press on the Mackarness | 
pamphlet on the Indian Police 9 1 
Comments on the letters in the London Times on the unrest inIndia. 4&5 i 
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Comments on the annexation of Korea by J apan hee .12&18 i, 
Comments on the reply of Government to the representation of the Depres- i 
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Co-operative Credit Societies : Comments on the proceedings of the Bombay | 
Provincial Co-operative Conference . 34 & 35 aa 
Dadabhai Navroji: The birth-day anniversary of ee, 46 i 
Excise: Comments on the Government Resolution on the report of the | 
Foreign Liquors Committee . 86—39 4 
Ganpati festival: Comments on the Government notification re the i 
Ganpati melas . 47& 48 t 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s reply 4 
to the deputation of the Depressed Classes Mission . 31 & 32 it 
Imperial Legislative Council : i 
-Muhammadan members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council not it 
pledged to support Government. 16 a 
The recent passage-at-arms between the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and 
the Honourable Mr. J enkins 1 in the — , 17 


Indians in the Colonies : 
Alleged necessity of investing Government with powers to prevent the 


landing in India of Indians deported from the Transvaal 22 
Indians in Canada should be treated on an equal footing with other 
subjects of the British Empire : 18 


Review of Mr. H. 8. Polak’s work in India and the duty ‘of Government . ie 
with respect to the Transvaal Indians . , , ‘ ; . 19—21. 
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n.of the Honourable Mr. Sinha 
fof & successor to thé Honourable Mr. 


Suggestion that Indian stamps should be manufactured in India . 
; Comments on the proposed memorial of His Excellency ‘Lord sents 
mto . ; , . 


etl 
Suggested amendment of the Railway Act . 


Municipalities— 


Alleged necessity for having separate electorates for Muhammadans in 
Municipalities : . 

Suggestion in connection with the foundation of Clarke Town near 
Belgaum 


Native States— 


Idar: Alleged oppressive taxation in — State. 
Porbander: Appreciation of the administration in — (Kathidwar) 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
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1 Anglo-Indian Empire ... Bombay ... Weekly vee Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 —s.... se 500 
2 Argus 000 00s re Do. cee D>. a Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 500 
3 | Bombay East Indian ... Do. Do. ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 200 
4 Commercial Gazette .. Sukkur ves) Do. Sere ne eee, eee | “ 
5 Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ‘iad Daily eee .... Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 | 600 
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| | 
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| | 65. | 
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9 Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay a Weekly ..» Kamakshi oman parry B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drasi Brahman) ; | 
10 Indian Spectator, Voiceof Do. Do. — ... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi : 500 
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11 Indian Textile Journal ... Do. .--| Monthly . John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50..... 1,000 
12 InduofBombay ...  ... Do. ss. sss Daily | Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu’ 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 | 
13 Kardchi Chronicle . Karachi ae Weekly... . Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 500 
if Kathidwar Times ... +++ Rajkot lis Daily . Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
: (Lohana) ; 28. | 
15 Mahratta -. Poona ---| Weekly ... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
| | wan Brahman). : 
16 Muslim Herald ae Bombay -»-| Daily ... Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| _ Muhammadan ; 35. 
17 Oriental Review ... ve Do. -| Weekly = Rustom)ji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 700 
18 Phenix . Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... ail Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
19 Poona Observer and Civil Poona -| Daily as. Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ee ove 400 
and Military Gazette. | | f 
20 Purity Servant ' Bombay «| Monthly ...  ... Waman Saddshiv Sohoni; Chitpivan Bréh-| 250 
| | | man ; 32. 
| 
21 Railway Times ... «| Do. o»-| Weekly... i John Alexander Baifour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
| 
22 . St. Xavier’s College Lo. -| Quarterly ... me, the. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 oad 
| Magazine. | | 
28 Sind Gazette | Karachi... Daily .- Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ; 44... _ 506 
24 Sind Journal .| Hyderabad -+-| Weekly ... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
: | Amil) ; 42. 
25 Sind Times eee | Karachi .. Bi-weekly .-- Khdénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| | 
26 Students’ | Brotherhood! Bombay .. Quarterly vos Prof. P, Ae Wadia; Pérsi; 35... «| 400 
| Quarterly. | 
| | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
27 Akhbar-e-Soudagar Bombay ee+| Daily ame sh Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ol 1,500 
28 Apakshapat ove | Surat Weekly , “al Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
me | | didli ; Parsi ; 30. 
. 29 A'rya Prakash eee es¢ Bombay eee ee Do. eee .. Maganlal Rajaram Vyas ; Hindu (Brah- 1,000 
i min); 41. 
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Narotamdas Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu; 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


ma. Kikaébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,000 
nia); 87. 


Ichchhar4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti}) 8,500 
Bania) ; 55. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... eee 700 


.| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Parsi; 50... 800 


ee 87 |Jém-eJamshed ... ...| Do. «=. ...| Daily ..._...| Piroashéh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,; Parsi;| 4,400 

, ) 84. 
y + ae . 

$8 | Kaiser-i-Hind ...  ...| Do. ves ane] Weekly... _...| Fr&mji CAwasji Mehta; Pérsi; 60... ...|._ 2,000 


= 89.| Kéthidwir News...  ...| Réjkot ...  ...| Do.  ... —«..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 ww, 3 w.| 200 


2 40 | Kéthidwar Times... ses} Do, ees »-.| Bi-weekly ... .... dSamnddas Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
; MA part | Bombay... Weekly... ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyérkhén ; Parsi; 84...| 2,000 


42 | Praja Bandhu _.. ...| Ahmedabad cel Os ove ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,850 
| : man); 31. 


(48 Rast Goftar nbe ...| Bombay ... wh ae sis ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


44 Sanj Vartaman ... shel - mae apes ...| Daily ja .... Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gadndhi;| 4,200 
' Parsi ; 43. 


45 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... Ul eee .--| Weekly... ...,| Maneklal Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
| 99. 


~<"46 | Suryi Prakdsh ... _ | Surat ms nor” ae ‘iia .... Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anoio-Mara‘rat. 


: Rev. R. S. Hume; 28 

47 | Dnydnodays _ ---| Bombay ... ...| Weekly =... ...| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott ; sf eee ove ' 

Rev. Tukéram ; 55 

48 | Dnydén Prakish ...  ...| Poona ...  ..-| Daily ws ese| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| 2,500 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


ae. 49 | Dnydn Prakdsh ...  «..| Do. a Do. do. se-| 2,700 


r 50 | Indu of Bombuy ... --| Bombay ... ...| Daily ce ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A,;. Hindu| 2,000 
é AP (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 


51 | Subodh Patrika ... ---| Poona ove --.| Weekly ... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
P wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
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eee eee 1,000 
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: ¥ Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
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.| Monthly .. 
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.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 


.| Kazi Ismaéil K4zi Muhammad ; 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| Javerbhai Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu 
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.| Day4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
F Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
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.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 
_| Kaikhosru 


.| Harivallabhdd4s Prdnvallabhdas Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi ; 60 


_| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50; 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hirél4l Vardhaman Shéh Vag: Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. | 


.| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
.| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
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dig tae Gadag vs «| Shankrépa Gudiyéppa Basrimara; Hindu| 150 
PPI: 10.18 enbinede 7% (Devang) ; 40. 
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fread man); 42. 


° ove ...| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700: 
(Vaishnav Brahman). ' 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Rasik Ranjini wae .»»| Gadag (Dharwar)...: 


° _ ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahiman) ; 44. 


Do 

101 | Loka Bandhu... sl Do. se sse| Do. oce ...| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 25C 
Do 
Do 


104 | Arya Vaibhav... | Jalgaon... ---| Weekly... | Ty Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 
min); 50. 


105 : A'rydvart ... ose -++| Dhulia (West Khan- Do. —_ ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur-' 500 
. desh). | vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


ae ee le i as scl Mtnigtel ws. =...) DO. w+  ss.| Hari Dharmér4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani);| 400 
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.| Wai (Satéra) ... Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
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7 
| 109 | Bharat Mata... ea Islampur ... _...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 
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110 | Belgaum Samachar ... Belgaum ... occ| Weekly — axe .... Hari Bhikaji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréah- 275 
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Chikodi (Belgaum) | Do. eee ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
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112 | Ohandroday& ove «| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. eee ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
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min); 36. 
116 |Dharma ...  ... —«..| Wai (Satdra) .,| Monthly ... _ ...| Kdshindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
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man) ; 33. 
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| Do. ..  ...{ WAman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 450 
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120 | Dny4n Sagar... -».| Kolhapur ... ooo} Do. eee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
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. 191 | Indu Prakish ... ...| Bombay ... _...! Daily 


one ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
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‘122 | Itihds Sangraha ... .».| Kolhdépur ... ...| Monthly ...  ..4 Dattdtreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu; 1,000 
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195 | Kalpatarn... <.. — ...| Sholépur ... e: Do, a oe SHedleunn) 761 Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
: . r n); 51. 

126 | Kamgédr Samachar | Bombay ... | Do. oe = es. | Nattesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 

vow (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. ~ 

127 


Karmanuk... eee -«-| Poona ove cool =O “es ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
} Brdhman) ; 41. 


138 | Kesari me sn «| Do. inh cc ie. — ...| Krishnéji Prabhakar Khddilkar, B.A. ;} 20,000 
v | Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


...| Pérola (Bast Khn-| Fortnightly | ~...| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 500 
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Fortnightly 


No, | Name of Publication. - Edition. Name, caste and ageof Hditor, = 
cee 
Maratai—concluded.: | 
181 | Madhukar ... oe Belgaum ... Weekly ... .|Jandérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindv 
| 4Séraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
1382 | Mahérdshtra Vritt - Monthly ... ; "ak Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
. ; 24, | 
138 | Maésik Manoranjan Weekly , .| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat) ; 37. 
134 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. 00 .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brdhman) ; 29. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
136 | Mumukshu Weekly = ase .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Nasik Vritt Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 
138 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. .| Govind Sakhaér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati Do. ove .| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 
142 | Prakash Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
144 | Rashtrabodh Monthly -| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
145 | Rashtrodaya Do. .|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpadwan Brah- 
man); 30. 
146 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .--| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Brahman) 30, 
147 | Satya’ Shodhak Weekly ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan) 
: Brahman) ; 27. | 
148 | Shetkari .| Ahmednagar Do. ...|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
149 | Shivaji Vijaya Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat); 26. 
150 | Sholapur Samachar Do. . .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 
151 | Shri Saydji Vijay eee Do. ..(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
; Manager Damodar Sadvidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 438. 
152 | Shri Shahu oe Do. eee .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak .., - Do, .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
154 | Sitaraye Hind Do. ; Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 
155 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. . .| Nard4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... eee ove Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
157 | Sumant on Karad (Satara) Do. (1) Mahédev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdaraswata 
| Bradhman) ; 35. 
158 | Vaishya Masik ose .| Monthly seen 
159 | Vichéri... eee -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thricea month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
160 | Vijayee Mahratta... ose | Weekly = ase .| Bhujangrao . 2 Gaekwad; Hindu} 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
161 | Vinod ves ove .| Fortnightly .| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
162 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ee Monthly ... (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ons 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). | 
163 | Vrittasdr... nen -| Wai (Satara) | Weekly... .| Ganesh R4mchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
164 | Vydpéri_... ove ose Do. ase .| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 42. 
.165 Warkari eee eee ° ania Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman) ; 35, 


me ong calle oes) Bomibayo. .-.| Weekly ...»Vs-.| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 
ee RS Sietborndiet toeser ns madan (Shiah) ; 85. 


ie a . we + i's 
wae Y gtr leg eee Ae 


oes | tr Sukkur (Sind) | Weekly... «| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
[gtd | | madan (Abro) ; 24. . 


vs was} Lrkhdna (Sind) ... 


Do. cee ..-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. | 


sed Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


-».| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari ae " Shikérpur (Sind) — ae ¥ ies ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
. 43, 


171 


Urnpv. | 


Bombay Punch Bahadur...) Bombay ... ei 


172 


Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 


Do. ote ..-| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... bei 


178 | Mufide-Rongar se ool Dov see aes 
174 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér bast, GAM sets.” wes 


| 
| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Gozarna’t1 axp Hispr. | 


175 Jain veo tes, ~~ wes} Bombay... | Weekly... —...| Bhagubhdi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 


| (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 
176 Jain Mitra eee a 


Do. son ...| Monthly . Sital Prasad Jain... 400 eee ne 


Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. | 
177 Chandrika... ... -«-| Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly... ™ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| | | Brdhman) ; 35. 


a < 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of ths Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


C. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si or ¢@/) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. “aa 
ee ee 
| ENGLISH. : | 

7A 3 Evening Dispatch... ---| Poona _ .».| Daily eee 4 cece eee 
124 | Karachi Argus ... con Karachi... -.| Weekly... a W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... net 750 
ANGLO-URDU. | | 
62a Moslem ... iad a Poona men «| Weekly... me ee _ 
GUJARATI. | 
| 


Navsari (Baroda) ...; Weekly... | Dajibhai Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil 400 


71a | Chabuk ... eee oe] 
| Brahmin); 31. 


e 


MARATHI, 


. 
; 


1144 Daivadnya Samachar ...| Bombay... ..-| Monthly ... ...| Vinayak Ndnabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- . 500 
| | | dnya): 465. | 


| | 


| —~ Se 


No, 53, the Editor of the paper is Dr, Willivald Pais, L.M. & 8.; 30; Portuguese. 

Nos. 20, 75, 79, 91, 93, 97, 104, 108, 146, 155 and 177 have ceased to exist. 

No. 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 

No. 176 isa fortnightly and not monthly. 

Nos. 74 and 94 have temporarily ceased to be published. 

No. 90 has become a fortnightly. 

No. 128, the present Editor of the paper is Narsinha Chintéman Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B., Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdhman), 
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Intelitgence extracted from the Press, 


Es We are astonished that the organs of the Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy here and at the seat of the central authority 
The Secretary of State’s at Westminster, catching hold of the somewhat 
‘powers of "a and unhappy phrase Agent for Lord Morley’ which 
ae Aree, © Govern- Mr, Montagu usedin the course of ‘the last Budget 
Indu of Bombay (12), Speech, have carped and barked at the statement, not 
Qnd Sept. because it was incorrect but because it was so correct 
and because the Under Secretary had at this critical 
juncture deemed it necessary to remind not only Parliament, but the 
ignorant British public, of those wide and far-reaching powers of check and 
control which are vested in the Secretary of State in Council........... The 
reason of this carping is perfectly intelligible. Owing to the gradual laxity 
of that check and control on the part of the later successive Secretaries 
of State, specially since the time of Viscount Cross, the official hierarchy 
in India has made itself more and more potential, whether for worse or for 
better.......... As the Government of India, from time to time, has grown 
more and more reactionary in diverse ways, and as it has become more 
and more inoculated with that spirit of what is called * bastard Imperialism ’ 
or insane Imperialism as John Morley justly called it during the discreditable 
Boer War, there has -teena louder and louder shriek of the patronised 
bureaucratic organs in the country, about the so-called expediency of 
leaving all affairs to that new-fangled entity—' the man on the spot.’ The 
shriek was only faint and inarticulate prior to the advent of that ‘ greatest 
of Viceroys,’ no other than Lord Curzon, but it was incessantly dinned 
into our ears during his Viceroyalty........ .. Luckily for India, slow-footed 
Nemesis overwheJmed Lord Curzon in the very nick of time. That Nemesis 
was no other than another rival man on the spot.......... Again, fortunately 
for India, there was a shuffling of cards. ‘The Liberals succeeded the 
Unionists as Government, and John Morley became the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. It will possibly never be known till many a year to 
come how far this stern Minister has been able by a firm policy to take back 
into his hand that check and control which has by Parliamentary Statute 
been vested in him and his Council but which since the days of Viscount 
Cross to those of Lord George Hamilton had been slowly allowed to 
slip. Many of Lord Morley’s acts curbing and controlling the Government 
of India will be never known for years. All the same it is not unknown that 
he has kept a firm grip over the administration here and sternly exercised his 
constitutional authority when such authority was greatly meeded.......... 
It is-thus that Lord Morley has given the go-bye to the dangerous theory of 
leaving everything to the man on the spot. And because he was firmly persu- 
aded that the iron hand, albeit in velvet glove, of the constitutional Secretary 
of State was absolutely needed in the governance of the India of King George V, 
he wisely inspired his young lieutenant on the Budget night to remind the 
entire world of Great Britain and India what were the statutory powers of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. ‘here was, in our opinion, every 
need of that reminder and Indians feel thankful to His Lordship that he 
proclaimed those powers wrbi et orbi. Butit seems this very proclamation 
has acted like gall and wormwood to the official organs which, therefore, have 
again commenced to shriek out their old Curzonian shibboleth and to carp and 
bark at the statesmanlike pronouncement. But they are crying in the 
wilderness. So long as India has the good fortune to kave at the helm of 
affairs at the seat of Imperial authority courageous statesmen of the 
firmness and sobriety of Viscount Morley, there need be no fear of the shriek- 
ings and wailings of the bureaucratic organs.” 


2. ‘We have already published Reuter’s cablegram communicating 

in brief the views which the London Tvmes freely 

Comments on the Lon- expressed in a leading article on the recently dis- 

don Times article on the’ gugsed question of the cousultation with the Princes 

consultation of Indian nq the Chiefs of India regarding the problems 

Princes in questions of fecting the government of this country. ‘The arti- 
administration. : 

Kdthidwar Times (14), Cle in question pleads in favour of the policy of 

29th Aug. holding and seeking consultation with the rulers in 


all important matters.......... It is highly gratify- 
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yudable spirit to eer cercives to new conditions of life.......... 
1 all that, with a few exceptions, as a class they are not so situated at 

an ythat'the Indian people can ‘unconcernedly view the question of their 
insels in all matters relating tothe Government of India. Again, the Chiefs 


have got @ lot of things to engage their serious attention in the direction of 


the proper development of the natural resources of their own dominions. 
‘We are at one with some of our contemporaries in this respect when they 
observe that as a class the rulers have not yet.sufficiently advanced so as to be 
‘able to effectively represent the people in questions relating to the Govern- 
ment in this country of diverse creeds and races. The press and the people 
are inclined to believe that their consultation as a class cannot help much to 
accomplish the object for which it might be sought at the present stage of 
their evolution, for they have still to acquire a good deal in the direction 
of their own advancement.” 


3. ‘“‘Itis to be hoped that Lord Morley and his Council will soon 
address themselves to the question of the relation of 
_Pheniz (18), 27th Aug. Indian Princes with the Government of India. Ags 
a writer in the London Zimes, who pleads in favour 
of consultation with Indian Princes on questions affecting the Government of 
India, rightly remarks, there has been a deplorable tendency in the past to 
forget the organic and intimate connection between British India and Indian 
Feudatory States while aiscussing the conditions of India. Most of the 
questions relating to the agricultural, industrial, educational and other welfare 
of the country are common to both parts of India—British and feudatory ; 
and a.constant and cordial exchange of opinions will be undoubtedly helpful 
to those parties. Lord Minto has not only acted up to the wise policy of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of Indian States—a policy so flagrantly 
and persistently disregarded by his prancing predecessor with evil results—but 
has already introduced the policy of exchange of ideas between the Govern- 
ment of India and Indian rulers. It will be remembered that His Excellency 
consulted all Indian Princes on the question of the suppression of sedition; 
and the replies of some of the Princes, e.g., His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, threw considerable light 
upon the guestions. It will be in the interest of both parties if Lord Morley 
Jays down for the guidance of future Viceroys a definite policy on the lines 
suggested by the writer in the Tumes and already followed in practice by 
our popular Viceroy.’ 


4. “Tt appears that the. British reader is convinced by Mr. Chirol’s 
analysis of the causes of unrest in India that the 

Comments on the policy of instructing Eastern peoples in the history 
letters in the london and science of the West, with which the name of 
ye on the unrest jm Macaulay is specially associated, is responsible for 
Indian Spectator (10), the intellectual unsettlement of the educated classes 
83rd Sept. of this country. We have been told so for eome 
decades........... If the memory of Macaulay had 
‘been upbraided some years ago, we should not have found mueh cause to 
differ from the critic, or had the courage to challenge his conclusions. But 
with the recent example of Egypt before us, we would venture to question 
the traditional exegesis of the aspirations and activities of New India. The 
ar cy followed in India was deliberately departed from in thg land of the 
edive by his responsible English advisers, who had perceived what turn 
things were taking in this country, and who expected salvation to be attain- 
able through vernacular and technical education, and through under-education 
with material prosperity, rather than through over-education of a few and 
a laisses faire sort of policy in regard to material advancement. It was 
intended that the mistakes supposed to have been committed in India should 
not be repeated in Egypt. Whatis the result? Nationalism has developed 
in that country in a very much shorter period than in India, and repressive 
measures are needed there as much as they are needed here. There is un- 
doubtedly one great difference betweéh England’s position in Egypt and in 
India. No one ever doubted that Egypt was to be for Egyptians. The ruler 
is not a European, and it has always been understood that European advice 
yand influence would only be temporary.......... In India it has never been 
“officially stated that the British connection with the dependency is to be 
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temporary........... While this difference between the two spheres of 
England’s activities cannot be forgotten or minimised, we may yet ask why the 
Egyptian Nationalist has asserted himself so soon, and why he imagines that 
his benefactor has wronged him. If we can discern a very uninviting phase 


of human nature in his conduct, we can see the same feature in the conduct 
of his Indian brother.” 


Oo. It is really to be regretted that two highly influential and Moderate 
papers of the types of the Indian Social Reformer 
Jagad Vritt (124), 28th and the Indu of Bombay should have found fault 
Aug. with the special correspondent of the London Zvmes 
| for holding the Brahmins solely responsible for the 
present political unrest in India. We do not think that there is any truth in 
the remark made by the Jndw that it is the educated middle class, without 
distinction of caste, who have become disaffected. The paper has, 
however, admitted that the charge against Brahmins might be, to some 
extent, true of our Presidency. We do not think the 7imes correspondent has 
done anything wrong in holding to public scorn a class of people that have 
abused the educational benefits they received from the English and have tried 
to involve this country in ruin. Itis the Brahmins who have discarded the 
constitutional movement carried on by the Congress and they should, there- 
fore, never receive any sympathetic treatment from a true well-wisher of his 
country. 


6. ‘“‘ Would that there were a hyperbole and superficiality prevention 
Act, directed against the wild and inaccurate sayings 
Comments onthe Under and writings, which are indulged in regard to India 
Secretary of State’s criti- in Great Britain! We regret to have to say that the 
cism of the Mackarness gyi] ig not confined only to the jingo press. Even 
pamphlet on the Indian 
Police. responsible statesmen and men holding high office 
Indu of Bombay (12), ®%¢ not free from a taint thereof. Lhe virulent 
2nd Sept. attacks made in and out of Parliament by the Under 
Secretary of State for India on Mr. Mackarness’ 
pamphlet are an instance in point. We confess, we have not read the pamphlet. 
By forfeiting the book under the Press Act, which independent British Liberal 
organs have ‘emphatically condemned, the Sarkar saved our minds from becom- 
ing disaffected by a perusal of the pamphlet. But we have carefully gone 
through the young lion, Mr. Montagu’s indictment of the pamphlet in his 
budget speech and in his address at a meeting organised at Newton by the 
National League of Young Liberals, and specially the quotations on which rested 
his case. We have also perused the replies of Mr. Mackarness in the British 
papers. And the verdict we have arrived at in common with many a British 
organ is that Mr. Mackaraoess comes out with flying colours in the controversy. 
i adesahes Even Mr. Montagu has had to admit the prevalence of many imper- 
fections, even of torture, which practically means giving up the case. And 
yet, he maintained in all seriousness that the charge of apathy and indifference 
brought by Mr. Mackarness against Government was downright sedition. 
May we tell him that so long as sO important a department, dealing alike 
with classes and masses, as the Police is full of abuse and imperfections, SO 
‘Jong as the process of improvement is slow and partial, so long again as people 
remember that the Police Commission gave it as its deliberate verdict that 
there exists ‘strongest evidence of the corruption and inefficiency of the 
creat mass of investigating officers of the higher grades,’ till then, we say, 
that the spread of sedition is likely to be promoted, much less by pamphlets 
like those of Mr. Mackarness—even though they be too unwarrantedly 
strong—than by treating them with such nervous trepidation as to go the 
length of confiscating them under the Press Act. The Government shows 
itself thereby to be too afraid of plain-spoken exposures. We may also tell 
Mr. Montagu that so many aspects of British rule are good and so many of 
their departments are of unalloyed reputation, that no attack on the single 
Police Department will ever create sedition as such.” 


7. “The Montagu-Mackarness controversy raises the question whether 

F 5 “say 10) & person who condemns a particular braoch of the 
: yes pectator (*\)> administration should be treated as a seditionary, 
stele 3 or ope who brings the Government into hatred 
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, @r contempt, It will. he. seen that if the pamphlet is seditious, 
98 Mr. Mont why is it is, the author could be prosecuted under 
m 124A of the Penal Code. It would be lowering the popular 
> .* * vespect for that section, ‘and the awe in which an offence like sedition should 
‘be held, to squeeze into it all sorts of offences which do not tend to. under- 
heer" nite the stability of Government or to Seduce the allegiance of the 
Rr ee ee ise Few can have any sympathy with the dissemination of false- 
eae ds; and careless criticism of Government and its various departments 
eae should be discouraged and disallowed, even at the risk of curtailing the liberty, 
or rather license, of the press to some extent. But the way to do it need not 
necessarily be to overwork the sedition section of the Penal Code. It will be 
ga helpfuk both to Government and to its critics if the conduct of a person who 
ae - defames Government or any ot its departments or officers, and persists in his 
error when corrected, is constituted a new and distinct offence, and if sedition 
is punished as such only when it consists in an attempt to excite a spirit of 
disaffection or disloyalty.” 


*8, “The controversy about the Police Pamphlet between Mr. Montagu 
Mahrdtta (15), 4th and Mr. Mackarness is not yet closed, though there 


Sent seems to be a temporary lull for the present. In his 
= Newton speech Mr. Montagu tried to give a reply to 
Mr. Mackarness, but his attempt has not been successful.......... Mr. Mon- 


tagu said that ‘ secret’ inquiries were merely ordinary departmental inquiries. 
We do not see how the departmental aspect frees them from the evils inherent 
to a secret inquiry, without cross-examination. And this ‘ secret’ inquiry is 
held after the censure of the judicial Courts, as recent cases would show. He 
admitted, Mr. Montagu said again and again in the House of Commons, that 
Police torture did exist in India. ‘It would be useless to deny it because the 
facts proved it to exist.’ And yet he resents Mr. Mackarness’ charge that the 
Government of India had not done all that was * necessary and possible ’ 
put down the practice!......... Why, Mr. Montagu himself says that the 
pamphlet ‘ might do good if it directed the attention of those who could help 
in finding further methods of preventing torture. And yet Mr. Montagu 
defends its prohibition on the ground that if questions the sincerity of the 
Government’s anxiety to suppress the evii practice.......... He cannot point 
to any lew that has been recently passed tastrengthen the existing law, the fifty 
years old Indian Penal Code, while very wide powers are being conferred 
newly on the Executive of which the Police form no small part. Police officers 
who have been badly suspected of grave misconduct by the highest tribunals of 
justice in the land have been selected for special honours at the hands of the 
Executive. Again, when asked to produce statistics as to the reported cases 
of Police torture during the last few years, what reply does Mr. Montagu give ? 
He is unable to produce the figures. And when an attempt is made to lay the 
matter before the public by an unimpassioned critic like Mr. Mackarness, 
after supporting his case from official documents, the Government put down the 
attempt on the ground of evil motive. Mr. Montagu might repeatedly dwell 
on the sincerity of the Government—and Government too might be, in all 
conscience, quite sincere—in labouring to puf down such evil practices; but 
these surely are not the ways to convince the people of it. Why, even a 
person like Sir Muncherjee Bhavnagree could not but admit that Govern- 
ment had been guilty of imprudence in proscribing the pamphlet. It would 
| have been wiser, said Sir Muncherjee, the other day, to allow free circulation 
oF and discussion of it.. It may be quite easy to suppress criticisms of Govern- 
oo inent on some ground or other, but it is extremely hard to suppress facts 
connected with the abuses of the Police. Radical improvements and no 
repression can alone ameliorate the situation. Quite recently one more 
conspicuous case has been added to the list of crimes committed by the 
Police in the name of justice. It is a case of torture, with which one Sub- 
Inspector and two constables from the Midnapur Police were’ charged. They 
were tried, found guilty of the charge, and sentenced by the Sessions Judge 
aoe of Midnapor to three years’ and two years’ rigorous imprisonment. An 
eh peal was preferred against this conviction, but it failed. Mr. Justice 
o. | Hein n, Acting Chief, Justice and Mr. Justice Chatterjee of the Calcutta 
Re urt have confirmed the convictions of the Sessions Court.” 
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9. The contagion of the campaign of cur Anglo-Indian Press against 


Comments on the 
criticism in the English 
press on the Mackarness 
pamphlet on Indian 
Police. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (37), 
2nd Sept. 


Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet appears to have caught 
the papers at home. The pamphlet appears to have 
made a greater stir in England than in this country. 
Lhe tendency of some of these English writers to 
put down any one~Wwho takes up the cudgels on 
behalf of India as unpatriotic is likely to prove 
detrimental to British rule. We believe that an 


official refutation of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet would have made far greater 
impression in India than all the outpourings in the British press. What is 
the good of this acrimonious discussion when the authorities freely admit that 
the Police are not without their faults ?, The better course is to point out 
effective remedies to remove the complaints made about the high-handedness 
of a section of the Indian Police. 


10. Let bygones be bygones is a golden rule, and when adherence to 


Comments on the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta, that 
Government should deal 
leniently with political 
mal-contents. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (37), 
2nd Sept. 


it is preached by a responsible officer of Government 
it becomes the more necessary why we should abide 
by it. Bengal has been the centre of sedition, and 
Mr. Halliday, the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
must be fully conversant with the nature of the 
numerous conspiracies and seditious movements that 
have been brought to light in that province. He 
must also be cognisant of the fact that the most 
important part of his duty is to root out all such 


movements of a mischievous character; and yet he has appealed to 
Government to blink at the movement. Such a suggestion could not have 
emanated from an officer of Mr. Halliday’s experience without substantial 
reasons. ‘There may or may not be any grounds for Mr. Halliday’s sugges- 
tion, yet it will command hearty support from all right-thinking persons. As 
declared by Mr. Halliday, the fanatic agitation that had spread’ in certain 


parts of the country has, for the most part, cooled down, peace and quiet is- 


being restored and the reforms have geuerally satisfied the masses. This, 
together with a desire on the part of us all that the closing days of Lord 
Minto’s Viceroyalty may nct be darkened by any anxious clouds and that the 
approaching Coronation of King George may herald an era of peace and 
prosperity, induces us to expect that Government will magnanimously take up 
Mr. Halliday’s suggestion and will prefer to forget the past. 


11. “Who is to 


Suggestion that Indian 
Christians should be more 
largely employed In Gov- 
ernment offices to coun- 
teract the sedition- 


monger. 
Echo (52), September. 


blame that the Christians are not utilised as a 


countervailing force against the Indian native sedi- 
tion-monger? We certainly do not agree with those 
who say that only Christians are loyal and in full 
sympathy with the British Government, and that 
all Natives, meaning Hindus, are disloyal or open 
to disloyalty.......... There are hundreds of leading 
and prominent Hindus, and in some cases whole 
caste; and districts absolutely untouched in their 


fidelity to the British. There are many sections who would consider it an 
insult to doubt their loyalty to the English. Among those who have the 
largest affection for the British are the Christians and most of these have 


Portuguese names, having been converted by Portuguese missionaries in 
centuries past. ‘Their chief language is English, though they may know 
Konkani in Kanara, Malayalam in Malabar,. Marathi in Bombay, Tamil in 
Madras, Trichinopoly and Madura, Kanarese in Kanara and Mysore. All 
these Christians are as good as any Englishman in their unfaltering love and 
loyalty to the British Throne, and as regards their reverence and devotion 
to the Royal Family and the personality of their Sovereign if 18 go 
far higher than that of Labour and Socialist members like. Mr. Keir- 
Hardie. We are on this account all the more surprised that Government 
has not yet used this most valuable asset in the economy of the Indian 
administration. We have been often told that the low paid employees in 
the different departments of the Public service are the most discontented umong 
the educated classes....... We know what respect the manin the street has for 
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's servant is also looked; upon as a higher being, and 
-disparagingly of Government, and month all 
ht drainage of gold.sfrom India and carrying away 
B. tro England, the poor-ignorant folk believe this most . 
a “ chis ot "Te, chee! this. disrespect orthe Sarkar whose salt they eat, 
there r 0 18 he le} sprinkling of Christians and Muhammadans in every 
eey department... There are well educated young men among Chris- 
aes = and there is no need to import half-castes. The proportion of Christians 
_— . mu be. well maintained, and there must be one or two selected men in each 
sere “2s ishment to watch and correct...... The remedies must be applied all over 
Meo Cc 


AX sie haa 1. tal 
lacies 


ountr , from East to West, North to South....... It is not enough to preach, 
to issue... iroulars, to the higher. services or to spend enormous sums on the 
Secret Police. ;The measures must be educative and sympathetic. The 
Christians and other safe people should be encouraged’to root out the poison 
exhibit to.a me the curative salve wherever the least. symptom of discontent is 
ex ibite hl 
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he SZ, © The step" which was suspected long ago and yet emphatically 
C6 i g ‘on the repudiated by the Japanese Government ina truly 

annexation Of Kove by diplomatic way is now about to be taken, for itis 

Japan. now definitely announced that negotiations have 

Oriental Review (17), been opened for the annexation of Korea. Ever 

dist Aug.; Jdm-e-Jam- since the Russo-Japanese War, the spoliation process 


shed (37), 2nd Sept.,. and pa ons ¢ ? 
Srd Sept.. Eng. cols,- had begun under the euphemistic guise of ‘reform 


b - '- and-‘ civilisation.’ Japan, as is usual in such cases, 
bos posed as a veritable Santa Claus, the bringer of good gifts to Korea. These 
4 gifts: were plentifully displayed in the displacement of Koreans everywhere 

As. | by the Japanese and in the flooding of Korea with Japanese immigrants. 


No one but diplomatists affected to ignore the trend of events. All the 
i preparations were nicely drawn out for the final annexation, and it was 
14 this which led the Koreans to revolt now and then against the silken 
noose being thrown round their necks. These efforts at revolt were 
looked upon. with pharisaical horror as ‘ ungratefulness’ on the part of the 
Koreans for the ‘kindness’ shown to them by the Japanese. Now there will 


be no necessity for’ affectation nor for a pharisaical display of philanthropy 
| as allthis: has culminated in the supreme act of Imperial iniquity, viz.; the 
| annexation’ of Korea. Our‘ countrymen had gone into raptures over the. 


victories of Japan. Unfortunately it departed from its ancient simplicity 
under the intoexicating-fumes of Imperialism. Broad humanity and wide tolera- 
¥ tion were abandoned and an arrogance and hauteur took their place. Sym- 
pathy with subject races-is one of the great characteristics: of great nations 
: and this appeared to be sadly lacking in the conduct pursued by Japan towards 
| Korea. Oriental races had great hopes of Japan, the Oriental country which 
by the sheer dint of. merit secured for itself.a front place among the nations of 
Shee the West:. Unfortunately, Japan has proved.a further illustration of the ruin 
Loe of the soul of a nation. through the sin of Imperialism. The world, at least 
. that portion of.it: which is not spoiled by the sophistries of the Yellow Press, 
mourns oyer the'sad and untoward-fate of. Korea and hopes that the Koreans 
may be spared.the fate of Red Indians. It gives one some insight into the 
working of modern international-politics to mark the silence with which the 
annexation of Korea is received by all the nations.. Not a word of protest for 
liberty, not a-hand raised: for a fallen people ! " [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writing 
in a similar strain remarks :—The world’s press is divided over the question, 
A large section of the British Press cares only for the commercial interests of 
Hnglan and—it cares little what the fate of Korea is. Russia is not in- a position 
imterfere...All European countries have in their time extended. their 
sangre the cost of other. nations. What right can they have to protest 
sinst this land-grabbing of Japan? But the same paper in its issue of the 
spiomber. says :—" Japan knows what she is. about, and ‘therein lies not 
ag 98 of peace for the East and her own future, but for the destinies 
ch of. the,great coloured communities whose fate-is trembling in the 
lanceiagainst.the armed hosts of Europe. It would be. futile, of course, to 
5 cab “t this: y stage, if it. will have hastened the day of the great earth- 


17 


quaking conflict in which, according to the political seers of our time, the: 


‘Whites and the Blacks will contest for the mastery not alone of Asia but of 
the world.’’| 


13. Korea was formally annexed by Japan a few days a70. Russia has 
notified that it will not object. to the annexation, 
Kesari (128), 30th Aug. though such a step was a necessary. The ex- 
Emperor of Korea is said to be a consenting party to the annexation. But more 
than Russia and the ex-Emperor of Korea, the Koreans themselves will take 
real objection to the annexation. Though the Korean Emperor was not loved 
by the Koreans, this disaffection would not be of any use to the Japanese if 
the latter are deemed foreigners by the forimer. But beggars cannot be 
choosers. The annexation of Korea is a fact and it may be centuries before it 
is annuled. The Koreans should accommodate themselves to the circumstances 
they find themselves in and see what they can do to achieve their progress. 
If they are not satisfied with this consolation, they should take the annexation 
as a divine dispensation. ‘he Japanese also have to face altogether a new 
problem. It is more difficult to gain the affection of the conquered people 
than to conquer them. It would be an experiment as to how far the Japanese 
could display in governing Korea the wisdom, foresight and self-sacrifice they 
showed in their own Government. The attention of the whole world would 
be riveted on this experiment. 7 


14. ‘We have received from Mr. M. M. Malaviya a letter, covering a 
printed note, regarding the proposal to raise a Procla- 
Comments on the pro- ination Pillar and to establish a Park around it at 
pees eae ae eae Allahabad, to commemorate the Viceroyalty of Lord 
ge esa, Soper (37), Minto. As it is well known, the proposal has 
8rd Sept., Eng. cols. received the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
and he has’ graciously consented to lay the 
foundation stone of the Proclamation Pillar and to inaugurate the Park before 
his retirement in November next.......... It has been al! vogether a happy idea 
to associate the name of Lord Minto with the sacred spot on which another 
creat benefactor of India, Lord Canning, resuscitated the hopes of a despon- 
dent people, and gave them fresh encouragement to look forward to a brighter 
and happier era under the beneficent egis of British rule.” 


*15. ‘A proposal is set on foot to raise a Proclamation Pillar and to have 
a Park around it at Allahabad called the Minto 
Mahrdtta (15), 4th Park, to commemorate the regime of Lord Minto, 
Sept. whose Viceroyalty is to close in the ensuing Novem- 
ber. Lord Minto’s career has been remarkable for 
the introduction of constitutional reforms in India—the enlargement of the 
Councils, and the granting of the right of election to the people, limited 
though at present it may be. ‘Che administration has been an eventful and 
chequered one. It has witnessed the broadening of political repre- 
sentation, and the beginning of an epoch of conciliation and sympathy, though 
it may be marred by repression.......... The pillar will thus be a monu- 
ment of the gracious and noble Proclamations of the English Emperors of India, 
and will remind every onlooker of the great promises made by them to the 
people of India. It will be a lasting monument of the pledges, which could 
be consummated only by their fulfilment.” 


16. “At the recent meeting of the supreme Legislative Council a very 

significant incident occurred which throws consi- 

Muhammadan members derable light on the opinion of high officials in regard 

of the Viceroy’s Council +5 the attitude of Muhammadan members of the 
-not pledged to support C 7 

PME is at ouncil towards Government measures. After the 

Pheniz (18), 27th Aug. Honourable Mr. Gokhale and some other stalwart 

; inembers of the opposition had spoken in connection 

with the Seditious Meetings Bill, the Honourable Mr. Haque of Behar 

intimated his desire to speak. But the Viceroy did not permit him to speak 

before the oppositionists had finished, though the Honourable Mr. Haque stood 

up several times. Later on the Viceroy explained that he thought the 


Muhammadan member was going to speak in favour of the Bill and had there- 
con 863—9 
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“such invidious distinctions made within the Empire itself—not by aliens, 


1 to speak eatlier....... Tt is significant that the Viceroy 
ted that like the Punjabi Muhammadan members Mr.-Haque 
la ne y "ditto ovenuneat, Needless to add, the Viceroy did the 
ammadan community graveinjustice. For, though it is unfortunately true 


} : that Mohammadans do generally assume the réle of apologists for Government 


pen season and out of season for purposes which will in most cases not bear. 
the:searchlight of investigation, it is no less true that there are honourable 
“@xeéptions which would do credit to any advanced community in point of inde- 


pendence and outspokenness. ‘The Viceroy evidently forgot that the Honour- 
‘able Mr. Jinnah of Bombay would have joined hands with the Honourable 


Mr. Haque in showing that His Excellency was quite mistaken in his estimate 
of the independence of Muhammadans. But to be just, one can hardly blame 
officials for their estimate and opinion of Muhammadan leaders. The fact is 


that Muhammadans have to thank themselves for having given officials ample 


reason to entertain such notions of their independence.” 


17. The Dnydn Prakdsh publishes a cartoon on the recent passage- 


The recent passage-at- at-arms between the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and 
arms between the Hor our- 


ablé Mr.Gokhaleand the the Honourable Mr. Jenkins, in which the Viceroy is 
Honourable Mr. Jenkins 3 


in the Imperial Legisla- represented as expostulating with the Honourable 
tive Council. 


Dnydn Prakdsh -(48), Mr. Jenkins who is pictured as holding his own ears 
28th Aug. 


in a repentant mood. 


18. ‘ The contagion of the evil example of the Transvaal would appear 

to be spreading far and wide and with shocking 

Indians in Canada rapidity in the British Colonies, poisoning fatally at 
should be treated on an the very roots not only the feelings of human 


equal footing with other ~~ 
subjects of the British brotherhood but also those of common citizenship 


Empire. everywhere under the Empire. We hope that the 
Indu of Bombay (12), YTepresentations made by Canadian Hindus to the 
27th Aug. Indian authorities both here and in England and to 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier, will 
prevent the ‘tragedy of the Empire’ being enacted over again in another 
part of the British Dominions. We hope that Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
particular will resist to the uttermost the inroad of the Empire-disintegrating 
principles which have found favour with the South African Colonies. 
Reuter informed us the other day that in reply to the deputation of 
Vancouver Labour Unions urging the imposition of enhanced head-taxes on 
Asiatics, Sir Wilfrid observed that he was unable to entertain for a moment 
any proposal to’ subject Japanese immigrants to the indignity of a head-tax 
‘even if it involved the downfall of the Ministry.’ Imperial considerations, 
said he, forbade the tax and ‘the days were over when it was politic to treat 
other races with contempt and harshness. If for economic reasons distinc- 
tions must be drawn, let it be done not by harsh mandates but by 
mutual agreement.’ Wise and statesmanly words these. But if Imperial 


-gonsiderations forbid the imposition of harsh restrictions against friendly 


aliens like Japanese is it not ten times more binding on British states- 
men to treat their own feliow-citizens of the Empire with an equal—let 
alone greater—consideration? Are the interests of the Japanese nation 
nearer and dearer to them than those of the 300 millions out of the four 
hundred who compose the Imperial population ? Should Indians be treated as 
aliens and outcastes in the Empire when care is to be taken not to wound the 
susceptibilities even of the alien Japanese : ? Surely, if Asiatics are at all 
objectionable to the Whites on economic reasons, all Asiatics without exception 
should be equally debarred. Why then the open door to Japan? It is 
because Japan as a free nation would brook no such insult for a moment and 
her intrepid ruler would know how by diplomatic rupture or hostile tariff or 
at the point of the bayonet to call to answer the country that dares to insult 
her. Weak India cannot, or rather her guardians will not, protest against 


cof 


19 
but by their own fellow-citizens of the Empire. Ts it conducive.to: the soli- 
darity and happiness of the Empire that Indians should everywhere be made 
to feel that they are the helots of the Empire? Sir Wilfrid says that he 
would rather see the downfall of the Ministry than propose the ‘ indignity. ’ 
of the imposition of a head-tax on the Japanese. A genuine upholder of the 
Empire would add Indians to the Japanese, against whom it would be impe- 
rially disastrous to imposs such degrading restrictions.’’ 


19. Mr. H. §S. Polak’s work during the thirteen months that he has been 
nists ih aie te in India has been of a sterling character and he has 
Polak’s aa ts fol worked as conscientiously as or even more so than 
and the duty of Govern- ®DYy Indian would have done. He travelled through- 
ment with respect tothe Out India and stimulated the sympathies of Indians 
_ Transvaal Indians. towards the hardships of the Transvaal Indians. It 
Sdnj Vartamdn (44), was at his instance that a fund for the relief of the 
2ith Aug.; Bombay guffering Indians in the Transvaal was opened and 
Samachdr (69), 3ist Aug. ; generous donations like that by Mr. Tata made. In 
Mumbai Vaibhav (135), hi 
26th Aug. 118 speech at the farewell entertainment given to 
: Mr. Polak, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale gave a fitting 
tribute to the work done by him in India. He further asked him to convey to 
the Transvaal Indians the message that “India was at their back and was 
really proud of them.” We are sure this message will encourage our 
struggling brethren in the Transvaal. They have already proved that 
Indians are capable of standing side by side and have given the lie to the 
assertion so often made that Indians are, by reason of their differences in caste 
and creed, incapable of united action. Their only consolation in their present 
sufferings is that they command the sympathies not only of their compatriots 
in India, but also of the India Government and the Secretary of State and 
that the latter are prepared, in case the Colonists do not recognise their rights 
as citizens of the Empire, to deal strongly with them. We cannot forget the 
obligations heaped by Mr. Polak upon us. Hven the Anglo-Indian Press 
which had in the beginning fallen foul of him has now been silenced by his 
work. Wewish him bon voyage. |The Bombay Samdchdr points out how keen 
and unanimous the public opinion is on the Transvaal question, and expresses 
its gratification at the sympathetic attitude of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India. The paper further points out that Government have 
empowered themselves to restrict the emigration of indentured labour and are 
only waiting to make use of the powers, till the decision of the new Parlia- 
ment, which is in the course of election, is known. Meanwhile, it urges that 
the public should strain every nerve to carry on the agitation, as the position 
of Indians is threatened in other countries besides the Transvaal, such- as 
Canada and Australia. It deplores that these Colonists should take objection, 
not merely to coolies, but even to respectable merchants, and urges the 
necessity of empowering Government to put a stop to all commercial inter- 
course with the Colonists. The Mumba: Vaibhav condemns Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and others who had made the treatment of Indians by President 
Kruger a causws bellc for sitting silent now when they are being oppressed by 
the Colonists and declares that it is the duty of the Imperial Government to 
bring the Colonists to their senses by stringent measures, if necessary.] 


*20. “ Mr. Henry S. L. Polak arrived in this country at the beginning 

of August last year. The other three members of 

Gujardti (33), 4th Sept., the deputation appointed by their countrymen in the 
Eng. cols. Transvaal were Indians, but could not accompany him, 
because as soon as their appointment was announced 

the Transvaal Government were humane and fair-minded enough to arrest 
them and send them to jail! And so Mr. Polak alone had to bear the brunt of 
the whole work entrusted to the deputation, and it will be acknowledged on 
all hands that he has discharged his duty with singular self-restraint, great 
caution, wise moderation, and with full and intimate knowledge of all the 
circumstances under which Indians in the Transvaal have all along maintained 
a heroic struggle against oppressive and cruel treatment and humiliating 


tion. Prior’ S32 heey country élinotigh the grievances 
es iavthe bs rani } generally known, it is due mainly to his 
ea ae seOF brs Indi | fe now in possession of more. accurate infor- 
pe ea ae ation. at : Our readers are : “aware how the public meeting con- 
—  Sgnet y ¢he Sheriff of Bombay was abandoned at the last moment owing to 
ill-advised intervention of the Bombay Government. But the agitation 
that had been started was not an artificial one. It was not hollow. It had 
a substantial foundation. It made its influence felt even in the Supreme 
ve Council, and the Government of India was empowered by legislation 
to prohibit the emigration of. indentured labour from India to any British 
Colony. ‘This was the direct outcome of the feeling of dissatisfaction and 
resentment that had been universally aroused throughout the country. What 
is more the sympathy which had been awakened with the Indian sufferers in 
South Africa was no mere lip-sympathy. It found tangible expression in the 
shape of subscriptions and over a'lakh of rupees have been raised and remitted 
to South Africa in aid of the suffering men, women and children. It is a 
great satisfaction to us to note that this city has done its duty in this matter 
in a manner that reflects great credit upon its public spirit, enthusiasm and 
patriotism........... It is aiso a great pleasure to us to find that the Bombay 
Government and the Police Commissioner of Bombay rendered generous 
assistance to the deportees when they were left helpless on these shores, and 
the cordial thanks of the Indian public are due to them for the broad-minded- 
ness and humanity with which they promptly came to the rescue of the 
deportees. It is equally satisfactory to learn from Mr. Polak that the Indian 
Government have been doing their best to redress the wrongs of Indians 
in South Africa. But if Mr. Polak’s work has taught one thing more than 
another, it is that the agitation must be kept up till justice is done to British 
subjects settled there. It will be admitted that Mr. Polak has entitled him- 
self to the gratitude of the Indian people by the splendid work he has done in 
this country on behalf of the sufferers in the Transvaal.’ 


*21. “The beginning of the end of the troubles of the Transvaal Indians 
18 ne = in sight. ‘The struggle before them might 
yet be long and weary; though success would be 
mt Goftdr (48), 4th Cnsured if they hold on with the same tenacity as 
pt.. Eng. cols. ; Parss ,. . 

(41), 4th Sept., Eng. cols. hitherto, and do not lose heart or their confidence 
7 in the sense of British justice. Mr. Polak, who 
has rendered great service to their cause, has left 
these shores, last week, with some exiled Indians. The deportees encounter 
gure risks of privation and persecution in attempting to get admittance into 
the forbidden land. They have been advised in certain quarters to refrain 
from such resistance. If the Indians had listened to such counsels, we 
should have witnessed long before this time the whole community 
dumped on these shores from off the African ground. ‘The Indian 
population in the Colonies fight not only for vested interests, but for the 
upkeep of the prestige of their nation. They cannot accept the indig- 
) nities to which they have been subjected in a spirit of humiliation. The 
; present is a crucial moment in their struggle. The Union Parliament 
will shortly meet, and we will then be in a position to study the 
future attitude of the united Colonies towards Indians.” [The Parsi 
writes :—‘“* The latest form of persecution is the refusal to register youths 
arriving at the ege for registration, even though they fulfil the condition 
laid down by law. This is another move towards general eviction, and if carried 
out will greatly deplete the already dwindled-community. It will take more 
than a little sweet reasonableness to overcome a prejudice carried to such 
lengths. The case has been argued with the Transvaal authorities at its 
utmost length, and in vain. A pacific mission asking for concessions can do 
nothing at this time of day. We believe more hope lies in moving Parliament, 
a. ‘notwithstanding repeated professions of helplessness. Ten years ago they 
ee ‘went to war with a foreign State to secure justice for British subjects. The 
Ss ‘excuse for allowing injustice now ig that it is no longer a foreign State. 

a As strange argument iad | 
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22. “ We are glad to note that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, speaking - 
at. the farewell dinner to Mr. Polak at the Taj . 
vesting Government with Mahal Hotel, has adopted a suggestion which we had — 


Alleged. necessity of in-’ 


powers to prevent the been urging in these columns, namely, that the Indian 


landing in India ofIndians Government should be “pressed to arm itself with’ 


deported from the Trans- powers to prevent the stranding on our shores of 
vaal. colonial-born Indian deportees from the Transvaal. 
anh. of Bombay (12), We do not know if Government are not already in 

5: possession of such power, but if they are not, then, 
the sooner they invest themselves with such a weapon, the better. Such a 
provision is urgently needed at the present moment to frustrate the unholy 


tactics of the Transvaal authorities. Baulked in their attempts to subdue the. 


Indian passive resisters by harsh sentences of incarceration and labour, the 
‘Transvaal Government have made a cat’s-paw of the Mozambique authorities 
to inveigle the deportees into their territory and so to deport them to India, sure 
that Indians will not refuse them shelter, whoever else might do so. We have 
pointed out on previous occasions how illegal and unwarranted the actions of 
both the ‘Transvaal and the Mozambique authorities are, since the land of 
origin and citizenship of most of the deportees landed on our shores is not India. 
That being so, the Indian Government will be perfectly within their rights in 
demanding that this country should not be compelled to bear the burden of 
maintaining alien undesirables. ‘The ‘Transvaal deportees are, morally 
considered, not, we own, either ‘alien’ or ‘undesirable’ to us Indians. No, 
never shall we look upon them in that light, and they may always count upon 
a warm corner in our hearts. But itis necessary to have recourse to legal 
weapons to foil the wicked manceuvres of the Transvaalers. Moreover, as 
most of the deportees themselves do not like to remain in India, but want to 
rejoin their comrades in the struggle, that is an additional reason why they 
should be spared the hardships of a double journey to India, and their 
families the desolation of their homes. Werely on popular representatives 
on our Councils like Mr. Gokhale to press upon Government the necessity 
of adopting this line of action, since the passive resisters are determined to 
struggle to the bitter end in the Transvaal itself.”’ 


_— It seems settled that the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Mr. Sinha, is going and Government are already on 
Appointment of a suc- the look- -out for hissuccessor. Again is the wretched 
cessor to the Honourable Yrace question thrust to the fore. Because Mr. Sinha 
Mr. Sinha as the Law isa Hindu, it is thought in some quarters indispens- 
Member, should not be able that his successor should be a Muhammadun. 
made a racial question. Men who think in this way apparently cannot see 
Bsc ee (64), that the prevalence of such opinions is the strongest 
selling CAE condemnation of our political aspirations. If Hindus 
and Muhammadans are elated or depressed by the 
appointment of a particular individual merely because of his being a co- 
religionist of theirs or otherwise, the existence of such feelings is proof con- 
clusive that we are utterly unfit to participate in the task of governing. Let 
the best man available be appointed whether he be a Parsi, Hindu, Musalman 
or a Buddhist. If he is fit for this high post, it means that he ig superior to 
racial considerations as a grown up man is superior to the squabbles of child- 
hood. Noone in England cares to inquire whether a Cabinet Minister is a 
Roman Catholic, Protestant or an atheist. Lord Beaconsfield was a Jew and 
yet he was the head of the Gonservative patty and Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. It is only here that such childish questions are discussed seriously.” 


24. The Honourable Mr. Sinha has resigned his post of Legal Member 

in the Executive Council of the Viceroy and many 

: surmises have been made as to the cause or Causes 
Comments on the which have compelled him to.do. so. When the 
resignation of the Honour- F{onourable Mr. Sinha took up the portfolio, he was 
able Mr. ae ogth reported to have declared his intention to keep it 
———— abhi for the statutory period. Hence this sudden change 
5: of intention has come as a surprise upon us. With- 
out endeavouring to dive into the reasons variously 


assigned for the step, we would rather consider it a possibility that Mr. Sinha 
con 863—6 | . 
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lenied a ope the inner Councils of State or that-he might 
have differed widely from his colleagues in regard to the extension of the Pre- 
| yéution: of Seditions Meetings Act or that he might himself have felt that 
_ outside the Council he would command a wider scope for doing good to his 
4 . The only moral, however, that could be deduced from all these and 
similar conjectures is that a patriotic person of Mr. Sinha’s type would not 
sacrifice the -post without reasons of the gravest character. The cause for 
public grief is that so astute and competent a person could not long occupy a 
place in the administration of the country. Whoever be his successor, he would 
hardly stand comparison with the Honourable Mr. Sinha. He will either be 
ready and willing to flatter the officials or seek his own elevation, and it is for 
&his that the people regret Mr. Sinha’s resignation. 


25. Many are the reasons assigned for the resignation of the Honourable 

Mr. 8. P. Sinha. Some say that he wishes to resume 

his practice at the Bar; others argue that he had 

Kesari (128), 30th Aug. only to draft Bills for the Legislative Council—a work 

which he naturally did not like. It was like making 

| the lion, the king of beasts, to feed on carcasses. 

It is also suggested that he was always in a minority of one in the Executive 

Council and that he resigned in disgust as he was excluded all these days 

from the inner cabinet of the Viceroy. It is not possible that all these 

assumptions can be true in every respect, but every one of them contains a 

substratum of truth. The resignation of the Honourable Mr. Sinha proves 

beyond doubt that there are men of recognised abilities amongst Indians 

who can refuse the Law membership. It is not that Lord Morley conferred 

an extraordinary favour on us by appointing Mr. Sinha. The resignation will 

rather evoke the feeling that Indians were excluded from all such posts 

by the bureaucrats without any reason. An educated Indian accepts the 

posts on which Lord Macaulay served willingly for some years, just for a year 

at a great sacrifice and refuses it as a trifling matter afterwards. This alone 

proves the higher capacity of Indians, the worthiness of their aspirations and 
the undesirability of refusing to fulfil them. 


26. ‘“ Thenamesof Mr. Syed Amir Ali and Syed Ali Imam have appeared 

: in the Press as likely candidates for the honour of 
Suggestion for the ap- succeeding the Honourable Mr. Sinha. The Right 
pointment of a successor Honourable Syed Amir Ali is universally acknow- 
ps Honourable Mr. jedged to be the most suitable candidate for the 
Moslem (62a), 21st PO08t. It would be an honour for any subject of the 
Aug., Eng. cols. King in India to be appointed the Legal Member, 
but we doubt if the right honourable gentleman will 

care to enter Government service again and in this country. Should he give 
up personal considerations for the sake of public duty we shall have every 
reason to congratulate him upon his new distinction and the Government of 
India upon the excellence of their selection. Syed Ali Imam is the second 
best man for the post, not only among the Muhammadans but in the whole 
of India and we hope his claims will receive due recognition at the hands of 


Lord Minto.” 


27. We heartily congratulate Mr. G. 8. Rao on his being appointed to 

A act as a Judge of the High Court during the 
Appreciation of the absence on leave of Mr. Justice Macleod. Mr. Rao 
appointment of Mr.G.8. has for a long time acted as the Government pleader 
Gedee. a High Court 4nd has shown himself to be a mar of vast erudition 
. ; and a keen sense of justice. We have now three Indian 
4 tga (134), 35% Judges. on the High Court Bench which clearly 
: shows that Government are willing to give high 


posts to deserving Indians. 


*28,. “Inthe appointment of Mr. Gennes teeniv ra M. A., LL.B., a 
‘ Sie Ta third Indian Judge has been added to the present 
| ogg fiom ge (48), 4th personnel of the Bombay High Court judiciary. The 
5 ti 7, Bees nomination has elicited public appreciation both for 
Sthe wisdom of the Government's choice as for their recognition of the claim of 


28 


a deserving Indian to a post of distinction. Mr. Rao’s appointment would give 
particular satisfaction to the local Bar of pleaders of which he has been a 
brilliant and talented member. His unassuming manners and gentle dispo- 
sition have won him the regard of all who know him, and will render him a 
popular Judge both with the Bar and. the public. Of a remarkably cool and 
thoughtful turn of mind, he is eminently fitted for the discharge of his 
onerous duties to which he brings a long experience as a trained and accom- 
plished lawyer.”’ 


29. Itisa matter for no small gratification that Government have 

at length thought of improving the position of 

Comments on the new graduates in the Revenue Service and have resolved 
uly o gmesee. Doc sgy to give them a start of Rs. 30 with prospects of 
ee ae in, the rapid promotion. We would likewise very much 
Khdndesh Vaibhav 18h Government to give posts of Rs. 100 and over 
(130), 29th Aug. in the Forest and Abkari Departments to graduates. 
We, however, do not approve of the new rules so far 

as they fix the maximum salary of men in the lower branch at Rs. 50. The 
maximum should have been Rs. 100, while the minimum should have been 
fixed at Rs. 25. We hone Government will consider the case of the lower 


branch of the Revenue service and improve their prospects. 


30. “The signal failure which has attended the third search by the 
Calcutta Police of the house of Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitter and the efforts of the Bombay Police in con- 
nection with the Ahmedabad Bomb case ought to 
open the eyes of the responsible Police officers to the 
necessity of making sure of the reliable nature of their information before 
rushing to act upon it. These are not the only occasions when the Police 
have found after subjecting respectable people to all sorts of humiliations and 
harassments that their informants were playing upon theircredulity. In the 
case of Mr. Mitter the Police acted on the information received by them 
that Mr. Mitter had stored in his house arms and ammunition imported from 
Hyderabad (not Sind, we. hope), Paris and London. It is significant of the 
indifference and recklessness of the Bengal Police that they did not take into 
consideration the unimpeachable private character of Mr. Mitter in spite of his 
deportation, and the improbability—if not the impossibility—of a man like Mr. 
Mitter stooping to conceal arms in his house. But the Police have been 
invested with the proverbial giant’s strength; and they are using it likea 
veritable giant without fear or discrimination. It need hardly be said that 
the Police found in Mr. Mitter’s house nothing but a mare’s nest; but 
they made up for the phenomenal failure by seizing harmless letters of M. P’s. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has cried himself hoarse over the necessity of 
some sort of limit and control over the antics of the Police. But his wise 
advice has been unheeded by Government and misconstrued and mis- 
represented by the Anglo-Indian press. Experience has shown the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale to be in the right; and it is to be hoped that Government 
will now realise the necessity of issuing orders to Police officers to take 
special care to satisfy. themselves as to the reliability of their information 
before subjecting people to hardships and harassment.” 


Comments on the recent 


Police searches in Bengal. 
Phaniz (18), 27th Aug. 


31. ‘‘ We hope the members of the Bombay Depressed Classes Mission 
Sibi aa ie _ who waited on His Excellency the Governor at Poona 
Excellency the Governor's will lay to heart the salutary advice given by His 
reply to the deputation of Excellency. We are not of those who would take 
the Depressed Classes His Excellency’s reply as a rebuff, or if rebuff it was, 
Mission. as a rebuff quite unmerited. They were, it would 
_ Indu of Bombay (12), seem, premature in going in deputation, and more 
30th Aug.; Dnyan Pra- go in making the demands they made. The Mission 
pap ea ied Reo > can, of course, always count upon the fullest personal 
Sees (APR - sympathy and support of His Excellency and also 
of the Government and their officials, but as pointed out by His Excellency 
the success and general popularity of the movement must depend in the 
main upon proper organisation on cosmopolitan lines, enlisting the sympathy 
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largest inaiiber me ‘anid not merely on the zeal of a- 
Diasaabasbe stnctre and indéfatigable....°: We regret to have. to 
ebodneoton the over-zealousness and impatience of control shown 
Gor: the’ prominent workers; which has alienated from active co-opera- 
| Vlike Justice Sir N. G. Chandfvarkat and Mr. Damodar Govar- 
ama Sukhadwala, We have also to express disapproval of the tendency 
shown by the leading spirits of the Bombay Mission to identify it too much 
with the Prarthana Samdéj movement and thus give it a sectarian shade, 
incompatible with universal confidence.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses 
general approval of His Excellency the Governor's reply to the deputation, 
but is not satisfied with the reason mentioned by His Excellency for declining 
to be its patron. The Kesarz remarks:—His Excellency expressed his 
sympathy withthe commendable object of the Depressed Classes Mission, but 
we do not-think that his reply was found satisfactory by the deputation which 
waited upon him. His Excellency objected to the wholesale accusation that 
Government do not support the Mission at all and told the deputation pointedly 
that responsible people should not make haphazard statements. He declined to 
become the patron of the Mission and referred the deputation to the Director 
of Public Instruction, with reference to its request for Government grant. 
To sum up, His Excellency said that real reform in this direction would be 
brought about more by private efforts than by: Government aid. It is for 
society to allow a constituent community the same rights as are enjoyed by 
other communities. Government cannot interfere in the matter. And as 
to help, what help can they render ?| 
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*32. ‘A deputation on behalf ofthe Depressed Classes Mission waited on 
Gujardti (33), 4th Sept His Excellency Sir George Clarke the other day and 
Eng. cg a P’» solicited his assistance in a number of directions. It 
ae inay be premised that on the whole Government have 
ever been very sympathetic in such a work of philanthropy and justice.’ ‘The 
deputation requested His Excellency to become a patron of the mission, to 
assist the scholarship fund that is going to be started with state contributions, 
and to afford facilities to students of the depressed classes reading in primary 
and secondary schools. His Excellency’s reply, we are afraid, cannot be 
regarded as very satisfactory to the deputation, but under the circumstances 
of the case it could not have been otherwise. As he pointed out, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the depressed classes is a question which Hindu 
society alone is competent to solve, bound up as itis with religious and social 
ideas of the community with which Government cannot interfere. Asregards 
the deputation’s request to His Excellency to become a patron of their 
mission, his grounds for refusing to do so were right if we bearin mind the 
undeveloped character of the movement and its work complicated as it is with 
social, religious and philanthropic aspects. So far as educational facilities are 
concerned, Government have been doing much to make education popular 
among the depressed classes, and we feel confident that any further assistance 
that is practicable will be extended. - His Excellency actually promised a 
favourable consideration of the requests made in this behalf and made some 
very useful suggestions.......... On the whole, the friends of the depressed 
classes have no reascn to be dissatisfied with the attitude of Government 
and the progress their cause is steadily making.” 


83. “The reply of Government to a representation from the Secretary of 

the Depressed Classes Mission of Thana, made in 

Comments on the reply December last, was issued last week as a Press Note. 
of Government to a re- ..,...... It took nearly eight months for Govern- 
ek ap eee sie mert to frame a reply to the Thana Mission’s Jetter. 
‘hana asses Mnission O' .Even the University and the Corporation could not 
*Indian Social Reformer have required more time in the matter. And, 
(9), 4th ‘ Indian after all, there is not very much in the reply. As 
Spectator ag ” aed Sept. regards practically all. the requests of the Mission, 
Goveinment state that orders already exist to the 

effect suggested by that body, and that they see no necessity to issue further 
orders.......... However much we may. regret. the fact that Government have, 


in the: ‘present ciroumstandes, more excuse than the Thana Mission for regard- 
\ 


25 


ing themselves as standing apart from the general public in respect of their 
good intentions towards the depressed classes, we must, nevertheless, say that 
issuing orders is one thing and seeing them carried out is another. - It may 
be a standing order of Government that schools maintained from public funds 
should be open to all classes, but if low caste children are virtually excluded 
from such schools, owing to the differential treatment meted out to them, the 
standing order, it is obvious, is merely a’ make-believe. ‘No order of Gov- 
ernment, we are told, ‘can alter this state of things which is due to cagte 
prejudices and susceptibilities.’ With all respect, we cannot accept the vali- 
dity of this excuse. ‘The standing order has been, in many cases, a dead 
letter because the masters and the general public have not seen that Govern- 
ment are in earnest about enforcing it. We know of an instance in another 
part of the country where the firmness of a Hindu educational officer—a 
Brahmin—in insisting on the equal treatment of low caste children in the 
schools under his charge had a very salutary effect, though at first it met 
with considerable opposition. If Government would but show that they are 
half as determined on enforcing this particular standing order not merely in 
the letter but also in the spirit, as on enforcing sedition circulars, there 
will soon be no need for special schools for the depressed classes.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes :—*‘ We fail to see the justice of making the 
education of the higher classes the first charge on the public funds, and 
postponing the education of the depressed classes to the convenience cf the 
richer sections of the community. ‘That the depressed classes do not contri- 
bute much to the revenue is a consideration which we do not forget, but. 
evidently it will be a very inconvenient principle to recognise that the benefit 
received by a community from the Government must be proportional to the 
contribution which it makes directly to the revenue.’’ | 


*34. “The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference met in the 
Council Hall at Poona on Thursday. His Excellency 
Comments on the pro- the Governor in opening the proceedings briefly 
ceedings of the Bombay reviewed the history of the growth of the co-operative 
Soe cent Co-operative movement in this country and made some valuable 
Gujarati (33), 4th Sept., observations on the prospects and expansion of that 
Eng. cols. movement.......... Co-operative movements have 
two main functions to discharge, viz., the provision of 
co-operative credit and the promotion of co-operative trade. The Societies 
now in working order in different parts of the country are intended ‘to dis- 
charge the first function. But certain industries too can be organised and 
developed on a co-operative basis. The Weavers’ guild at Sholapur which 
came into existence after the last famine is an instance in point. According 
to His Excellency the handloom industry need not disappear from this 
country on account of the competition of machine-made goods. But it 
requires to be organised on a co-operative basis.......... The co-operative 
movement in India may not stop short at the provision of credit to the 
agricultural or industrial classes, but may attain a higher stage of develop- 
ment in course of time. But there is no reason why the credit system should 
not be extended to non-agriculturists in the immediate future. His 
Excellency was right in observing that what is now wanted is an abundance 
of patriotic workers in every district who will popularise the movement by 
explaining its benefits to the people in the mofussil ...... ... Already enough 
experience has been gathered to justify changes in the existing legislation 
affecting Credit Societies and it is to be hoped that the progress of the move- 
ment will not be allowed to be hampered by delaying the progress of such 
measures as are calculated to increase its usefulness and its legitimate 
expansion to suit the necessities and requirements of the agricultural and 
industrial classes.” | 


~*35, “The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference, which was held 

in the Poona Council Hall on Thursday and Friday 

Mahrdtta (15), 4th Sept. last, was productive of useful results. The general 

| principles of the co-operative movement being now 
pretty well understood by its pioneers in this country, they have advanced the 
movement so far that attention may now be concentrated on its details. And 
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- @Oontersnoe like the one which met at Poona last week, consisting of official 
_ aid’ non-official workers in the movement, is evidently calculated to facilitate 
He solution of the legal and other quéstions which must necessarily beset the 
ne path ofthe movement at a particular stage of its development. The co- 
Operative movement touches so many classes of society -at so many points 
' @nd involves correct appreciation of the economic aspects of society from 
ek § 80 many points of view, that something more than the enthusiasm of a propa- 
eae gacdist'is tequired in those who would make co-operation yield progressively 
beneficial results, without stimulating the reaction which invariably attends 
ignominious failures Whatis required, besides this'enthusiasm, is an accurate 
knowledge of the habits and tendencies of the class of people among whom 
¢o-operation is desired to be spread, and a knowledge also of the economic con- 
ditions of the locality to be served by co-operative societies. The agenda of 
the Poona Conference held last week bears testimony to the above proposition ; 
_ and we are glad that the Conference did not disperse hefore taking practical 
steps to push on the solution of the problems which have challenged attention 
at the stage at which co-operation has arrived in this Presidency.” 


86. A European correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :—“ The 
¢ Government Resolution cannot be dissociated from the 
4 . _Comments on the general policy of placing obstacles in the way of the 
‘ Government Resolution foreign liquor trade in this country, which seems to be 


Ti i ee cies so an established feature of the powers that be. In pass- 
age (87) ing to what may be termed departmental or adminis- 


29th Aug., Eng. cols. trative effort to handle the problem, the Government 
appear to have seen an opportunity for adding generally 
to the difficulties and obstructions which are already surrounding the foreign 
liquor trade generally—irrespective of quality —and incidentally to get a little 
more revenue—or should it be put the reverse way, to get the revenue and 
incidentally further burden a trade already taxed to the hilt.......... 
It seems a purposeless adding of expense in placing a liquor on 
} the market, for in order to avoid the fee for reducing one must 
-| ~ import the liquor at the strength at which it is to be bottled. 
; * Reducing’ may bea practice which it is desirable........... The effect will be 
to throw the consumers of decent, mature, nutritious and beneficial spirits and 
wines right into the arms of the cheap liquor vendors. ......... The man who 
has paid, say, Rs. 2-8 per bottle for his whisky or brandy or whatever it may 
be, will adhere to that figure when added imposts in any shape or form may 
necessitate a general advance in the vended rate—and the liquor he buys 
must obviously decrease in intrinsic value. As a whole, it would seem thatthe 
proposals as put forward do little to remedy any evil that may exist and work 
out in the net very dubiously so far as the interests of the consumer are con- 
cerned.” ? 


37. ‘The disclosures that were made in the course of the Committee’s 
vee ; investigation show that there is greater wisdom in 
a ren ee wed pr aT the Committee’s recommendation than the let-alone 
is rak (156), 29th Aug. policy for which Government has voted. ‘I'he increase 
‘ eye in the consumption of cheap foreign liquors in the’ 
Bombay Presidency has been steadily rising for the last several years, and it 
is estimated that in the decade preceding 1907 an increase of nearly 
ole 35 per cent. was effected. By discarding the theory of greater deleterious- 
ness of cheap foreign liquor when compared: to country-made spirits, the 
q Committee has taken away one of the strongest objections against the imported 
rh article. Government have gone one better by disputing the Committee’s 
ie) verdict about the seductiveness of foreign liquor, and have thus essayed to 
a break the back of the clamour for restrictive measures on its importation. 
ar There yet remains an argument in favour of country liquors on the ground 
Pae that it is the product of home industry which needs protection against foreign 
competition. We do not mean that the industry should be supported by the 
ig encouragement of the drinking habit, but only that taking consumption of 
| aa liquor for what it is, the home industry should be protected from all unfair 
i a -" gompetition by the removal of restrictive measures calculated to put it at a 
>  . . © omparative disadvantage. The Abkéri policy is responsible to some extent 
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for the suppression of country liquors by foreign stuffs.......... The recent 
increase in the customs duty on foreign liquors is an indirect sort of restric- 
tion imposed by the Imperial Government for considerations of revenue. This 
measure is calculated to raise the price of foreign liquor, and the Bombay 
Government may follow it up by local meastres to restore country liquor 
in the estimation of the masses who are taking largely to the use of 
cheap obnoxious foreign stuff about the composition of which Government 
state that ‘nothing is known,’ though Mr. Dantra has explicitly shown 
how itis doctored and adulterated. This can be effected, as Mr. JJantra 
suggests, by the abolition of the Indian tariff rates in respect of liquors 
of 10° to 25° U. P. strength, decrease in the duty on country liquor in 
general, and the abolition of the rule which requires permits to be obtained 
by citizens for carrying from one Abkari boundary to another quantity 
of country liquor exceeding one dram, though no such restriction is placed 
upon foreign liquors which can be carried in any quantity without permit.” 

[The Sudhdrak writes :—It appears from the Committee's report that the con- 
sumption of foreign liquors in the Presidency is increasing in a far greater pro- 
portion than that of country liquor. If this goes on at the present rate without 
restriction, a time might arrive when the sale of country liquor will dwindle 
down to nothing. Then the faithful Abkari Department will have to strain 
every nerve to regain the lost ground. It, therefore, appears advisable for 
Government: not to allow the present custom to step out of their hands. 
Why should they not imitate the methods of the importers of foreign liquors 
and make their goods more acceptable to their customers. If they are unable 
to do so, they are unfit for the rdéle they have undertaken. There is also 
another point worth consideration. Suppose the policy outlined in the Resolu- 
tion results in an unexpected expansion of the foreign liquor trade, it will be 


very difficult for us to control it hereafter for fear of international complica- 
tions. | ; 


38. “The public will have seen how far the recommendations of the 
ee eer Committee have found favour in the eyes of Govern- 
27th Aug. Y ’ ment. It must be confessed on the whole that, though 
more and more welcome signs of change in the habi- 

tually stolid and unreasoning excise policy of the Bombay Government are 
becoming visible every year, still their attitude in regard to some important 
points re the liquor traffic leaves much to be desired. The question was referred 
to the Committee whether the cheap foreign liquors are more deleterious to 
health than country spirit. ‘The Committee point out. in their report that 
though they are not in a position to pronounce expert opinion on the point, 
the cheap foreign liquors are more seductive and therefore more tempting to 
excess than the country liquor.......... The Committee are, morever, of 
opinion that when once the taste is acquired the craving appears to be much 
greater in the case of foreign liquors than the country ones. These findings 
of the Committee are in ‘perfect consonance with the practical experience of 
every-day life in a modern city like Bombay and we wonder how Government 
can gainsay these facts.......... The Government Resolution merely brushes 
aside the views of the majority of the Committee, without putting forth 
any reasons of their own. The total of 73,754 gallons of cheap foreign 
liquors imported into Bombay in 1907-08 is considered by them to be 
insignificant in comparison with the consumption of country spirit. The 
Government Resolution belittles the Committee’s apprehensions on the 
ground that they state what might happen rather than what does happen. But 
is not prevention better than cure? The Government is clearly mistaken in 
holding that the tendency to go in for foreign liquors in preference to country 
ones is not evident. None but those who will not see can be ignorant of this 
widespread tendency among all classes of people who take to drink at all 
Instead of basing their views on mere theoretical knowledge, Government 
should open their eyes to what is patent to all who watch the habits of the 
drinking population.” [The paper in a subsequent issue writes :—‘ To provide 
against the addition of noxious substances and against frauds upon the 
consumer arising from misleading description, the Committee suggested the 
establishment in Bombay of a warehouse for the bottling and reducing of 
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om. some. uniformity, 
The idea of a warehouse 
ommend itself to the Bombay Gyernment.....i.1 . But if the idea 
shouse, had been adopted, frauds of undersizing. ould have heen 

ente Bak since the idea has not tecommended itsél $o Government 
he ¢ il Pianst be left to continue till it becomes glaring enOugh........... The 
Committee point out that in the mofussil the total. numibét of shops is, on 
the aliale moderate, but there is’much scope in Bombay whéfe the auction 
system and the vested interests are in the way. The Government generally 
approve of these suggestions. But it is mentioned that in Sind closing hour 
is kept at 10 p.m. instead of 9 p.m. as in other parts of the Presidency. 
We see no reason why this should be so. We hope the representatives: of Sind 
ip the Local Council will press upon the Government the need of bringing 
Sind in line with Bombay. Why should not Government consider prevention 
better than cure? Will they wait for the evil of drink to make headway in 
Sind before they think of applying the restrictions? It is this spirit of allow- 
ing the demon of drink to spread his nets far and wide, before taking any action, 
that is the worst feature of the excise policy of the Government in India. 
Public opinion must whole-heartedly condemn such a disastrous course and 
rouse Government to a sense of their duty to take measures betimes.’’| 


¢ 39. “The Committee appointed to report on the competition of foreign 
. liquors with the country spirits in this presidency 
Indian Spectator (10), came to the conclusion, by a majority, that the 
8rd Sept. foreign liquors were more seductive, partly because 
they were foreign and hence fashionable, but partly 

-also. because of ‘the shapes of bottles, the gaudy labels, the colour of 
the liquor, the absence of strong odour, and the agreeable flavours.’ Govern- 
-ment, however, agree with the dissenting member, and are not prepared to 
credit the theory of seductiveness. Whether borne out by statistics or not— 
and on this question opinion has differed—popular opinion seems substantially 
to. corroborate that theory. Notwithstanding their scepticism, Government 
have passed orders to prevent foreign spirits from becoming too cheap in com- 
parison with country liquor; to prevent the addition of noxions substances 
and other frauds upon the consumers; and to restrict the facilities for obtain- 
ing foreign spirits......... So, whether foreign liquors are particularly seduc- 
tive or not, Government may fairly claim to have done something to reduce 

their consumption and to have advanced the cause of temperance.” 


40. The letter of Mr. Keatinge, Director of Agriculture, on the proceed- 
ings of the recent Agricultural Conference and the 

Comments on the Gov- Government Resolution thereon, goto show that. 
ernment Resolution on the suygestions of the last Agricultural Conference 
Mr. Keatinges letter 7¢ have not been wholly thrown away. Mr. Keatinge 


Se Con- does not, of course, lend his support to all the com- 


Dnydn Prakdsh (48), plaints of the people against the methods of the 
30th Aug. and Ist Sept. Forest Department, but he has emphatically brought 
to the notice of Government the necessity of reserv- 

ing grazing lands where cultivators can freely graze their cattle. Mere words, 
however, will not satisfy the people in this and other respects, and people will 
anxiously waitforthe fulfilment of the promise held out in the Resolution re 
liberal concessions respecting certain fresh matters at an early date. We admit 
aS the truth of Mr. Keatinge’s remark that the cultivators ought to raise in their 
my own lands the necessary supply of fodder, but the fact should not be over- 
i. looked that the piece of land which an Indian agriculturist owns is usually 
ee very small and quite inadequate to supply all his wants. The people will feel 
Se very grateful to Government if the concession asked for by Mr. Kee- 
ae | tinge be granted with a liberal hand. A new school has been started at. 
Be | Poona for educating boys of agriculturists. This scheme is indeed good so 
far as if goes, but it would prove to be more advantageous if arrangements 
_be .made. for imparting instruction in agricultural matters in primary 
} schools. Teachers in village primary schools generally know something of 
agriculture and if they are trained for a year or two to equip them with, the 
_K owledge of modern methods, they will be of great use. Mr. Keatinge is 
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against the establishment of an experimental: farm in each sub-division a8 it 
would involve enormous expenditure, but he favours the idea of aiding private 
individuals who may establish such model farms. Mr. Keatinge’s suggestion 
that agriculturists should be induced to engage themselves in some other 
callings when they are free from agricultural — is also worthy, of 
consideration. 
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*41. “ Bombay is essentially a longshore Presidency, but we never hear 
of a Fishery Department such as flourishes in Madras 
Alleged necessity of or- and Bengal. A useful piece of work the Madras 
ganising the fisheries of fisheries are engaged upon is the preservation of 
the Bombay Presidency. . full d ff 
Parsi (41), 4th Sept., sardines, hitherto usefully used as manure on coffee 
Eng. cols. plantations, while no small quantity of this delicate 
fish finds its way here from France in tins. 
The whole Western coast offers many fishing grounds as yet unexploited, 
and a good deal might be done to improve the fisheries. It carnot be denied, 
however, that the hereditary castes of fishermen strenuously oppose any 
interference with their ancient methods; and not without reason, for they 
enjoy the monopoly of a trade that has, with the large increase in the popula- 
tion of the big towns, become exceedingly remunerative, and they rightly 
regard any innovation as less likely to benefit them than to introducs competi- 
tion and put them at the mercy of traders. However, we cannot allow the 
fisheries to lie fallow on that account, and it is to be hcped that the tentative 
suggestions recently made with regard to a better development of the Karachi 
fisheries will bear fruit.”’ 


“42. “We are informed that the Honourable Messrs. W.'T. Morison, 
R. A. Lamb and M. B. Chaubal, Members of Council 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, who 
recently visited the Paisa Fund Glass Works at ‘T'ale- 


Appreciation of Govern- 
ment’s patronage of the 


Talegaon Glass Works. gaon, were pleased with the articles produced and 
Mahrdtta (15), 4th showed great interest in the working of the factory. 
Sept. Mr. Varshneyi, the Superintendent of the Factory, has 


also been informed by the Secretary to Government 
that ‘the Govetnment have been pleased to call the attention of all officers 
subordinate to them to the glasswares produced at the Glass Works at 
Talegaon and have desired that so far as possible articles made at these works 
should be procured when purchases are made for Government purposes in any 
department.’ It is needless for usto state that such generous expression of . 
sympathy for the glass works at Talegaon on the part of Government will 
be very highly appreciated by the public.” 


43. “As is well-known, the postal and fiscal stamps required for use in 
| | India are prepared at present by. Messrs. De La Rue 
Suggestion that Indian & Co,, of Paris, who naturally earn a large profit over 
stamps cng’ be manu- the transaction. There is, however, no reason why 
oe a = ah, this work should be entrusted to foreign firms. We 
raja Bandhu (42), =: 
28th Aug., Eng. cols. do not think it at all difficult to have these stamps 
made in India. In fact, during the early days, postal 
and fiscal stamps were prepared in Calcutta by the Survey Department of the 
Government of India. There is nothing to prevent their being so prepared 
even now, and thereby save a certain amount of Indian revenues that goes to 
enrich a foreign firm. The United Kingdom has already cancelled the De 
La Rue monopoly so far as the manufacture of stamps required for Great 
Britain and Ireland is concerned. It is, therefore, really time for the Govern- 
ment of India to consider the - question ‘of following suit and having them 
prepared in India. A separate department may, if necessary, be created for 
the purpose. This important question falls well within the scope of the legi- 
timate functions of the Indian Chambers of Commerce, and we trust they will | 
press upon the Government of India the advisability of having both fiscal and_ 
postal stamps prepared within the confines of our own CounmRY, which it is not 
at all difficult to do.” | | 
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“The judgment. recently. anal by Mr. Justice “Mukerji of the 

bh bec. Wo pe » Caloutta; High Contt i in the Pdllichitra sedition Case 
ints. on, , the Sa bay an. important point of. law in which 
x it the Pal pain Ape vernment and . the Press: are bcund to 

" 17 Rte tet great interest. The senend was made under 
seni on b of the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) 
Act of 1908 against the order of the District 

Magistrate of Khulna for forfeiture of the press in 

the iii Pdllichitra, said to contain a seditious poem, had been 

appeal had been heard in the first instance by Justices 

gton and Teunon........... While the two Judges agreed in holding 
that et Pallichitra fell within the definition of ‘newspapers’ in the Act, 
they disagreed from each other on the point whether the poem contained 
incitement to violence ofthe nature mentioned in theAct. Justice Harrington 
held that it did not do so and was for allowing the appeal and setting aside 
the forfeiture order. Justice Teunon, however, held thet the poem came within 
the purview of the section and was for maintaining the order. The case was, 
therefore, referred tc a third Judge, Mr. Justice Mukerji, who set aside the 
a order of forteiture on rather a novel ground, not admitted by his two learned 
| brothers, viz., that the Pdllichitra Magazine was not a newspaper within the 
ie meaning of the Act........... The definition of ‘newspaper’ given in the Act, 
- | says the learned Judye, involves two elements, one of periodicity of publication 
and the other of the subject-matter of the nature of public news or comment 
thereon. It will not do, -he says, ‘to take a single number and _ to 

pick out an isolated sentence or paragraph, which may by a stretch of 
language be deemed to contain public news or comments thereon.......... 

In his opinicn, the prosecution basing itself on a single issue of the 
Pdllichitra could not establish that it was a “newspaper and not a periodical 

| magazine. He observes with much truth: ‘One might as well take an issue 
of the Nineteenth Century or the Contemporary Keview and pick out a solitary 

passage or paragraph which may be interpreted to contain public news or 
comments thereon, and then maintain the position that the periodical is a 
newspaper.’ Justice Mukerji is of opinion that the provisions for forfeiture 

in the Act of 1908 were never intended by the Legislature to be applied in 

cases of periodicals other than newspapers, ‘in so far as such intention may 

be gathered from the language used in the Statute.’ He, therefore, set aside 

the order of forfeiture, holding also at the same time that the poem did 

not. contain incitement to violence of the nature mentioned in the 

Act. We have no doubt that the view taken by the learned Judge is 

‘a perfectly sane one and quite in conformity with the law, and if 

the legitimate deductions that follow from it are not agreeable in every way, 

it is the Legislature that must be held to account rather than any flaw in the 
judgment itself. The mere fact that some items of public ‘news’ or com- 

ments thereon appear in.a stray issue of a periodical of the magazine type 

should not make it liable to be classed among the newspapers as such. In 

that way every periodical publication, even of the quarterly or annual type, 

could be proved to contain news and to be therefore a ‘newspaper.’ But 

if, under the provisions of the Act of 1908, presses publishing periodical 
oe magazines are not liable to be forfeited,. would it be a grave drawback? We 

think not, for let us remember that the Executive have other sufficiently 
effective powers to put down violence in such publications........... They can 

wield all these weapons not singly alone, but cumulatively also to crush the 

evil out of existence. Hence the Executive need have no fear of undue 

laxity in the Legislature........... The press and the public must be thankful 

to the learned Bengali Judge for thus clearly — down the law on the 

point.” 
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Bs 45. “ After Mr. Justice Mukerji’s judgment gr Me Pdllichitra case, 
ag | Government will perhaps think of amending the 
7 : ard Bept °P showed 0), Newspaper Incitements Act of 1908. In that case 
a ) the periodical wondered when ‘the gods would rise u 

in & body and, burning with rage as fierce as the world-destroyi ing fire, kill the 
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force of their. adversaries and re-establish the oui of the heavens by éfteting | 
drinks of blood to the gods.’ Two principal: questions were raised, first, 
whether the periodical was a newspaper, and secondly, whether the languaye 
used was an incitement to violent political: crime. ‘The District Magistrate. 
ordered a forfeiture of the press. In appeal, two Judges of the High Court . 
agreed that the periodical was a newspaper, but differed on the second 
question. The case was referred to a third Judge, Mr. Justice Mukerji, who 
thought the periodical concerned was not a newspaper, and that the passages 
on which the indictment was based did not constitute an incitement to 

violence. A newspaper is defined to be ‘any periodical work containing 
public news or comments on public news. A single issue, if it contained 
comments on public news, would not, in the opinion of the learned Judge, 
make the periodical a newspaper. Thus magazines like the Néneteenth 
Century or the Contemporary Review often contain comments on public news, 
but Mr. Justice Mukerji thought that such publications did not fall under 
the definition of newspapers. This interpretation may be correct from a 
lawyer’s point of view. But an incitement to violence in a magazine like the 
Nineteenth Century would obviously be as dangerous to the public tranquillity 
as ina daily or weekly newspaper. If advantage is taken of Mr. Justice 
Mukerji’s exposition of the law, we should not be surprised if Govern- 
ment quickly changed the language of the Act. As regards the nature of the 
offence, the learned Judge held that ‘a thinly veiled glorification of rebellion, 
and a desire onthe part of the writer that there should be a successful 
rebellion’ might be sedition under section 124A of the Penal Code, but would 
not amount to incitement to violence under the Act of 1908. He agreed with 
Mr. Justice Harrington that such incitement must be direct and to do some- 
thing specific. Every school-boy knows the distinction between the optative 
and imperative mood of verbs. Can an incitement be expressed in the optative 
mood? When learned Judges differ on such a question, weclearly see how 
momentous a concern the study of grammar ought to be.” 


46. The Bombay Samdchdr congratulates Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on his 
The bicth-dey.. enniver- entering upon his eighty-sixth year and takes an 
sary of Mr. Dadabhdi Nao- appreciative review of his beneficent activities on 
roji. behalf of India. It hopes that the practice of cele- 
Bombay Samdchar (69), brating his birth-day will extend more and more and 
3rd Sept. ; Sdnj Vartaman that Indian leading men will utilise the occasion for 
(44), 3rd Sept. making a good impression upon the minds of our 
youths by holding up his high example before them. The paper further urges 
that in appreciation of his valuable services, a Memorial Fund be opened in all 
parts of India, to be utilised for the development of the study of Indian econo- 
mics. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar remarks, while regretting that 
there should have been no meeting of the male citizens of Bombay to cele- 
brate the anniversary. | 


47. “ A circular has been issued by the Bombay Government 
conveying a warning to the organisers of 

Comments on the Gov- Ganpati processions and melas....... -- his warn- 
ernment Notification ré jing is well advised and timely. It is notorious 


ia var gag 46 that in the Deccan, which is the home of the 
17th Aug. ft Bit.) Ganpati cult, a purely religious festival has been 
Gujardt Mitra (34), 28th turned into a sort of political orgy where the 
Aug., Eng. cols. wildest nonsense is talked under the cover of 
religion. Itis po secret that this metamorphosis ' 


was mainly due to the efforts of Mr. Tilak who always appealed to the religious 
sentiments of the people. T’he Ganpati festival is of the same type as the 
Shivaji celebrations, both being nationalist movements so called, but distinctly 
not on the side of law and order. Fanaticism is never orderly, and beyond a 
certain limit it grows into active mischief. At best movements like these are 
a shameful waste of energy and Government have done well to warn all 
concerned that they are on the look-out and will deal sharply with those wko 
attempt to brew mischief under the cloak ofreligion.” [The Gwardt Mitra 
writes :—‘‘ The Bombay Government have acted judiciously in respect of 
Ganpati celebrations by 1 issuing an official notice this year.......... Making 
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id not observed all over India, and its olebra- 
tion'is tile confined to the Deccan. The origin of 
this festival cannot be traced backwards farther than 
the times of the Peshwas. After the Hindu-Muhamma- 
dan riots of 1893 some Hindu leaders invested it 
an, with a public character with a view to weaning the 

sympathies of the Hindus from the Muharram festi- 
val, * This was seized upon by the political agitators as a welcome occasion 
for” pan Pons their pernicious political opinions among students. ‘The 
prép arations and rehearsals of the melas extend over a fortnight before the 
cofhmangarient of the actual festival and over and above affecting students’ 
health, studies and morale, the celebration of the festival in its present form: 
has turned students irreverant and imbued them with disloyal views. In 
view of all these facts parents and guardians of students should not allow 
their sons and wards to take part in the melas. [The Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
It is the duty of the public to do all in their power to remove the objectionable 
features of the Ganpati festival. The Bakuwl and the Dhdrwdr Vritt make 
similar remarks. | | 


th Aug. 


Legislation. 


49. “The thanks of the travelling public are due to Mr. Jhaveri, the 
learned 4th Judge of the Small Causes Court and 
Suggested amendment the plaintiff for the case known as the Excursion 
of ver Railway Act. — Train Case filed against the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
riental Review (17), The aieeal Judge rer : 
Se” | shesaden pointed out in very 
clear and emphatic language that though the Rail- 
way Company alleged that there was enough accommodation in the train in 
question, yet the fact remains that a large number of passengers could not find 
seats in the train at Udwada Station and the Railway officials did nothing to 
help the many passengers—some of whom were respectable ladies—to find 
seats in the train. Unfortunately the Railway Act has given very wide 
powers to the Railway Companies and some of the sections absolve them 
i from all liabilities. There have been loud complaints recently that the 
re Railway Companies have been abusing the powers given to them and take 
wh unfair advantage of the sections of the Act when dragged into courts of law. 
a Will not some energetic member of the Imperial Council take the trouble of 
going through the file of cases heard by the law courts against the Railway 
Companies recently and in the light of remarks made by the Judges and the 
allegations made by the parties and witnesses ask the Government to make 
the necessary amendments in some portions of the Railway Act ? ” 


Municipalities. 


50. We do not think that the Belgaum Municipality has carefully 
considered the rules and regulations it has framed 
_ Suggestion in connec- regarding Clarke Town (Belgaum). The reserve 
i. tion with the foundation price of Rs. 150 it has fixed per plot in the suburb. 
ie Vea ving Town near ic too high. The 8 ¥ ae sg — by Gov-. 
“ae Belga ernment has not been fully expended on the site 
29th ioe. rn ee of the suburb. Plots are to be disposed of by auction 
| and some may sell even at Rs. 500 or so. The- 
auction system will be a great hindrance to the growth of the town. People 
have already begun to build huts on the ground situate in the adjoining 
Native State territory. The rules for the sanitation of the suburb drawn up 
by. the. Municipality are. good and should be observed by the people. We 
gest ‘that the price of the plots should be reduced to Rs. 75 each. ‘Ihe late-_ 
Hef of Kurundwad in order that people may settle down on his waste land 
Fered | ts free, and it is a Marwari ri poliey to sell plots by auction in British | 


33 


territories. It is but meet that the people also should desire some benefit 
from the Government grant. We hope that the Belgaum Municipality and 
the Collector of Belgaum will favourably consider our suggestions. 


91. “It is worthy of note that the clause in the Bombay District Muni- 
cipal Act enabling the Government to invest certain 
Alleged necessity for communities withthe privilege of a separate register 
having separate electorates jn municipal elections was strongly opposed by the 
for Muhammadans in (Qongress party in the Council and as strongly support- 
Municipalities. a Ge tha Ge . of tha a ihe el 
Moslem (624), 21st Aug., y . eee a . oe ci seapewied 
Eng. cols. was, however, considered absolutely necessary in the 
interests of minorities and eventually passed. But 
the power thus obtained has never been exercised by the Local Government. 
Sir Charles Ollivant and his colleagues fully intended to exercise it in Sind, 
and in the case of certain municipalities in the Deccan and Gujarat where 
Muhammadans could never return their members. Why has it been allowed to 
remain a dead letter? ‘he Honourable Mr. Allahando Shah has already drawn 
the attention of Government to the helplessness of the Muhammadans in the 
matter of the municipal elections in Sind. The Muhammadans of Broach 
have made out a good case for the exercise of the powers referred to above, for 
they point out that not a single Muhammadan has been returned to the Muni- 
cipality of Broach for the last twenty-five years, and if the scheme put forward 
by them were not sanctioned, there would be no probability of any being 
returned in the future. The Muhammadans of Poona, Surat, Ahmednagar, 
Bijapur and other large cities fully realise the difficulty and warmly support 
the prayer of their coreligionists of Broach, as they have had the same 
experience in their respective places during the last quarter of a century....... 
In this connection we beg to remind the Government that the report of the 
Decentralisation Commission strongly supports the idea of separate electorates 
for Muhammadans in the municipalities.’’ 


Native States. 


OZ. Ina lengthy article, the Kdthidwdadr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
reiterates its complaints against the Maharaja of 
Alleged oppressive tax- I[dar, and writes :—All this shows that the Maharaja 


ation in Idar State. _ has, regardless of the interests of his subjects, never 
- ee ag allt gl ——- hesitated to impose any and every sort of taxation 
ati co ro ectir pS el with the sole object of enriching his treasury. 


(67), 29th Aug.; Praja What is more galling to the people is that he has 
Bandhu (42), 28th Aug.; gone the length of encroaching upon the authority 
Rajasthan (88), 27th Aug. of the various castes by ordering that all fines levied 

by them should be paid over to the State treasury. 
That even respectable men are not safe is shown by the recent case of a 
man’s house beirg searched and dug upon account of an anonymous petition 
that treasures were buried there. It is such oppression and persecution against 
which the subjects quite naturally appeal to the British Government for 
protection. ‘I'he State subjects should publish their grievances in a book 
form and wait upon Sir George Clarke who, we are sure, will give them 
the redress desired. We would warn the Maharaja that even though the 
Bombay Government might for a time ignore these complaints, they will surely 
mete out justice in the end. The British Government; which is founded on 
justice and which is ever ready to right wrongs even in foreign countries, 
will not fail to come to the rescue of the subjects of a protected State like 
Idar. We would here urge upon the Political Agent to take immediate steps 
that the Kunvar Saheb may not harass those who are trying to lay their 
erievances before Government. [The Baroda Gazette writes :—We tremble 
to think of the ultimate consequences of this policy of the Maharaja. We 
are afraid that his action might result in the extinction of his State. He 
appears to have forgotten that he is a mere mortal; otherwise, he would 
not have oppressed his subjects so ruthlessly. ‘The new taxes are all 
unjust and oppressive, and surpass even those imposed by Zohak in 
ancient Persia. The Praja Bandhu takes up each of the taxes seriatim and 
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matter as the appears to have forgotten its 
95 6 an 1 benefit of its ‘subjects J \ 


iy Witching the ‘administration of the Porbunder 
bate during the last twelve months and we can 
‘safely say that the administrators have been trying 
their best to satisfy the subjects of the State and 
rand. iM rahi have proved themselves ideal rulers. They have 
2 (77), Diet granted the right of local self-government, have 
° remitted the house-tax for two years, have reduced 
; . the duties on ghee and grain and have initiated 
"many works of public utility. They are also considering a scheme for tram- 
All this proves that the State is benefiting under the administration 
i will, in’ the end, enjoy the prosperity, freedom and facilities enjoyed by 
% cgivilised States. We would here point out the necessity of developing the 
ie port of Porbunder, so as to make it the premier sea-port in Kathiawar and of 
a laying down a scheme for the improvement of the city. 
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a _ $YED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th September 1910. 


| *Reported in advance. 
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‘CONFIDENTIAL. ] [Nc. 87 of 191¢ 


port on ative Papers 


For the Week ending 10th September 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agricultural matters : Comments on the Government Resolution re the 


Agricultural Conference held at Poona last year . , 24 
Appreciation of the Government patronage of the Talegaon Glass 

Works . 29 
Bengal : Comments on the attempted murder of Inspector Ghose at Dacca. 12 


British rule: 


Alleged futility of resuscitating the village panchdyat system 10 
Alleged incitement to racial hatred by the London Spectator 6 
Alleged interference by Government with Muhammadan places of 
worship in Bijapur and Kast Khandesh . : 11 
Comments on the London Times article on the relations between the 
Indian Government and Native States . , j ' ' 5 


Comments on the Turkish occupation of Persian territory 4 
Government should consult merprncent Indian opinion in questions 
| of public interest. 8 
' Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet on the Indian Police . 9 
The british Press on the unrest in India __. ; 7 
Comments on the annexation of Korea by Japan 9 
Co- -operative Credit Societies: Comments on the proceedings of the Co- 
operative Credit Conference®at Poona . ; . 22 & 2 
Excise : 
Alleged pressure on mill-hands to withdraw the recent petition to the 


Collector of Abkdri to close liquor-chops during the Ganpati 


festival . ; 26 
Comments on the Government Resolution on the report of the Foreign 
Liquors Committee . ; ; 25 


Governor of Bombay : 


Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the Deputation y 
of the Depressed Classes Mission . ; 21 | : 


Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speech at the Fergusson , j 
College, Poona 30 q 


Imperial Legislative Council: Comments on the alleged indiscretion of 
the Honourable Mr. J. L. Jenkins in the recent debate in the — , 2 
Indians in the Colonies : 


Appeal to Government to decline to receive on Indian territory the 


deported Indians from the Transvaal. 14 
Necessity of carrying on the struggle in the Transvaal 13 
Thrift of Indians the cause of their persecution in the Colonies . 15 

Judicial matters: Alleged ill-effects of the Press Act . 28 
Police : Comments on the alleged abuse by the — of their powers 27 
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giving preference to School 


+ the Government of Indiare 
at of qualified Indians to offices hitherto reserved ; 
R 16 
_ probable ‘appointment ofthe. Honourable 
Justice of Bengal i 
bs made compulsory for 1.0.8. Examination . . 18 


Comments on the reported boycott of Hindus by Muhammadans at 


Dabhro (—) . 382 
3 Complaints against the Sukkur Baw) Police in connection with the 
of passes for music at marriages,&c. . . we 
ty Superintendents of Police in — should be entrusted with more 
: . responsible duties than at present . | 30 
Kenia © — on the proposed memorial of His Excellency ‘Lord 
® 
Scot eel 
Bombay 
Alleged necessity of hmiting the Municipal contribution to the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust 33 


Suggestion to tbe Municipal Corporation of Bombay to close a certain 
well situated at Girgaum Back Road . ; , ,' 34 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1910.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
ENGLISH. 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire ... Bombay ... | Weekly 
2 Argus oce oes ooo §=DDe Do. 
3 Bombay East Indian Do. sco} DO. 
4 Commercial Gazette . Sukkur Do. 
5 Daily Telegraph and Deo- Poona .| Daily eee 
can Herald. | 
6 East and West sé Bombay Monthly ... 
7 Ejlphinstonian Do. -| Quarterly 
8 Fergusson College Maga-, Poona ° Do. 
zine. 
9 Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay Weekly 
10 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. Do. 
India and Champion. 
11 Indian Textile Journal! Do. 7 Monthly 
12 Indu of Bombay ... Do, - vee Daily 
13 Kardchi Chronicle . Karachi | Weekly... 
14 Kathiawar Times... . Rajkot ie Daily ove 
| | 
15 Mahratta . Poona -| Weekly 
| 
16 Muslim Herald ... Bombay »+-| Daily 
17 | Oriental Review .-' Do. | Weekly ... 
18 Phenix . Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... 
19 Poona Observer and Civil Poona .| Daily 
and Military Gazette. | 
20 Purity Servant “4 Bombay -| Monthly ... 
21 Railway Times soot - ---| Weekly 
22 St. Xavier’s College’ To. --+| Quarterly ... 
| Magazine. | | 
22 ; Sind Gazette : Karachi... «++| Daily 
24 Sind Journal ree ..-| Hyderabad ---| Weekly 
25 | Sind Times ° .--| Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... 
26 Students’ Brotherhood Bombay .--| Quarterly ... 
_ Quarterly. ae 
AnGLo-GusARa'TI. | 
| 
27. Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay e++| Daily ra 
28 Apakshapat eee ...| Surat. Weekly ‘ 
ee 
29 | A’rya Prakash .-- Bombay... ol: 2 oii 
80 | Breach Mitra... »--| Broach a! i 
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. Charles Palmer ; Eurasian ; 50 

--»| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 32 
-+| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 
il Joseph Lewis ; 


a Behrimii Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


. Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 


.... Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 
... JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; setae: 


..., Kawasji Temulji ; 


| John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 
w.. Rev. 
... Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44 2... ase 
.... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; 
.... Kh4nchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


.-- Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 iit ‘on 


... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ... 


"| didlis Pérsi; | 
... Maganl4l Rajaram Vyés; Hindu (Brah- 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Englishman ; 52 


| 


- 


.... Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 
| 
‘ es G. Kale, M.A. 


drasi Brahman) ; 


| 
| Kémakshi Natarijan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma 


. Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


55. 
. John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 50. ... 
. Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 ) 
. Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
. Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu! 


(Lohadna) ; 28. | 


... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpa- 


| wan Brahman). 


Muhammadan ; 35. 


Parsi ; 52 Bo a 


| 


| 


- Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 


man ; 82. 


Seither, S.J.; German; 45 


Hindu 
| Amil) ; 42. 


. Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 
80. 


| min); 41. 


... Trikamldl Harinéth Thékor ; Hindu (Bréh- 
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ma Kshatriya); 25. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


Maganlal Kikdébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 


Ichchhér4m en. Deséi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Gujardt Mitr’ —.. : Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ... 


Gujarati Punch ir : Soméldl Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


Hindi Punch .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


J4m-e-Jamshed .| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84, 


Kaiser-i-Hind __... .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 
Kathiawar News ... j .| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oct ove 
Kathidwar Times... i- .| Jamnddas Mahadshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Parsi vce ; ..| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhdn ; Parsi; 34... 


Praja Bandhu , ..| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad Brah- 
man); 31. 


Rast Goftar .| Byramji Fardoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Sanj Vartaman : ee i a Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
| Parsi ; 43. 


Shri Sayaji Vijay .. - — oo ee Ambdaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
| . 


Sury’ Prakish ... ..| Umedrém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


AnGorio-Manra‘TaT. . 
Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 
Dnyanodaya : .| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rov. Tukdéram ; 55 
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Dnyan Prakash ..| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Dny4n Prakash Do. do. 


Indu of Bombay , Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A,; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50, 


Subodh Patrika ... .| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 


wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


Echo: site sae J.C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 
O Anglo-Lusitano... W. F. Pais 


OGoano ... ae F.. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 

ANGLO-SImnp1. 
Aina Hyderabad .| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Karachi (Sind) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaddin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Lérkana (Sind) Premehand Isard4s Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Karachi (Sind)... .| Kesanddés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
L4rkana (Sind) Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 
Sukkur (Sind) Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) 

Karachi (Sind) Jamatmal Lélchand ; 87 


.| Bombay ... Kashinéth Nageshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah- 
i | man); 40. 
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63 ‘Bind Vijay’ we ee! Baroda... ~—as.| Weekly ... _+«s.| Dahyabhdéi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);; 600 
ENGLISH, PorRTUGUESE | | | | 
| AND CoNcaNIM, | 
, | : amt : > . 
ieee ox ny ...| Bombay ..: ..-| Weekly ... ...| B. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eer ee 


GUJARA TI, 


65 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily we eee| KAzi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-j 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
66 | Amrit Mani a SF ee ...| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


67 | Baroda Gazette ... ..., Baroda... ..| Weekly... ....daverbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu| 1,000 
oe ve | a | (Paétiddér) ; 39. | | 
68 Bharat Jivan sea »-.| Bombay _... ...| Monthly ... ...| Dayaébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
69 Bombay Samachar a? oe ins « as ae eae? "Pian ae Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 

| rsi 
70 | Broach Samachar 10} BUONO ise oof ee” le Ardeshir Dinsha Gdndhi ; Parsi ; 53 ve 400 


71 | Bhddhi Prakish ... - Jj ahenaliabi ...| Monthly ... _...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa; 1,250 
| | Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

72 | Cutch-Kesari_— ... ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswa]} 1,500 
| Bania) ; 838. 


73 Din Mani ... ve as Broach ... oe eS we ...| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) ose eee 200 
74 Garjana ... - .:.| Abmcd abad otek ee a00 ...| Shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 500 
| Brahmin) ; 34. 
75 Kaira Times ies .... Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. in ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;| 300 
) 28. 
76 : Kaira Vartamin ... ...| Kaira is desl: ae noe ...| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
| | 56. 
77 |‘ Kathidwar and Mahi! Sddra as OMe er. RE ae ...| Motil4l Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. | Tolékia Brahman) ; 45 
| | 
78 Kathidwdr Samachir-_...| Ahmedabad a ae ...|Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 


| (Brahman) ; 46. | 
| 

79 | Khabardar ‘a ...| Bombay... ich’ De w+  eee| Abdul Vaéhed Haji Gulém Muhammad! 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


80 Lohdna Samachar ..| Ahmedabad Pi RE .» _«s.| BApubhaéi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 80. ... 3.0 


81 | Loka Mitra aie »--| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
| Hom)i, B.A.; Parsi; 41 


82 Navséri Patrika ... ...|Navséri ... ...| Weekly... _...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdds Pérekh;| 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 64. 


88 . Navsdri Prakash ... ui: we ive »e| Do. ee ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 \f 


84 Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad et ee i ._..| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan_; 50. $50 
85 | Praja Mitr’ sco «= wee} Kardchi ... —...| Bi-Weekly... _—_—...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu Anaiia, 275 

| Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokdr ne ...| Surat om ..| Weekly... ..«.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; ; Parsi48 ~ 475 


87 | Prdtahkal ses -" Ahmedahad ...| Monthly ... oe. - eeeees ote 

88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Do. ...| Weekly ...  ...| Hirél4l Vardhamdn Shah (Visa Shriméli| 1,500 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. | 

89 | Samalochak + eve} Bombay... _— see} Tri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 


| Brahmin) ; 43. 
| | 


90 |Satsang ... ... «(Surat ... | Weekly... —_...| Chui] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.| 1,800 


91 | Sourdshtra | lhe”: CL eS | sie ca 


92 Surat Akhbér ...  .../ Baroda... ...| Do. —«is._—=ssas| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 . 800 
, ° a ‘ ° : < 
93 | Swadesh Mitr’... ...| Karachi... oe: ile ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 800 


94  Udbodhan ... | iis .../ Ahmedabad a Monthly i ie Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 i 
| , Bania);22. i 


os | Venemt kes Gg OO a | Do. sc «..{ A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,! 650 
| ae LL.B.; Hindu. | | 


96 | ‘Shri Venkateshvar. Samé- Bombay ... © «| Weekly ‘iv <..! Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ;| 4,200 
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Bhagwa Jhenda 


Bharat Mata se 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 
Chandroday’ 


Chikiteak eee see 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Deshkdlvartman 


| 


..-| Iskimpur ... 
‘ Belgaum ... 


AS 
Dharwar ... 


Bijépur 


Do. 


Gadag (Dharwir)...: 


Belgaum ... 


.| Jalgaon 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 
Ratndgiri ... 


| Poona 


Wai (Satara) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) 


= 
giri). 


Belgaum ... 
Poona 
Erandol ... 
Wai (Satara) 
Dharwar 
Bombay 
Poona 


Kolhapur 


Bombay 


Kolhapur 
& 


Bombay 


| Sholdépur 


Bombay 


(Ratné- 


| Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 


Shankrdpa a al Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; ; 40. 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25, 


G. R. Mannar; Hibdu — Brab- 
man); 42. 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


min); 50. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajux 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmara4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) | 


Sl. 


thrice a! Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 


.... Fortnightly 
‘iat Weekly 


| De, 


ic 
Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly 
Monthly 
. Weekly 
Do, 
Do.. 
Do, 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| S. H. Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhada Brdah- 


| ‘Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Bréhman) ; 27. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 

Hari Bhikéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah-: 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu: 
(Chitpa4wan Brdhman) ; 42. 


Brahman); 44, 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. 

Ramchandra Vasudev J a! Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 

Mahadev Paéndurang x a Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 465. 


man) ; 33. 
Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


Waman coe Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Pdidhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50, 
Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Késhinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
By Brahman) ; 55. 
F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Naérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 51. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu ee 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


/Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 36. | 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, , 
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pis Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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148 


(149 
150 
151 


152 
153 
154 


155 
156 
157 


158 
159 
160 
161 


162 


4163 
164 


165 


Maratai—concluted. 
Madhukar ose on 
Maharashtra’ Vritt 


Masik Manoranjan 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 

Pudhari 
RAshtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Samalochak 


Saty’ Shodhak 
Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu ia 
Shubh Suchak .., 


Sitaraye Hind 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... ia 


Sumant ... sve 
Vaishya Masik ... 
Vich4ri eee eee 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod eee ove 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasar... 7 eee 


Vy4pari eee oce 


Warkari eee eee 


.| Poona 


.| Poona 
.| Nasik ove eee 
.| Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


..| Jalgaon (East Khan- 


desh), 


.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Satara 


.| Baroda 


Do. 


.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


.| Ratnagiri ... 
.| Ahmednagar 
.| Sholapur 
Do. nee 
.| Bombay 
.| Satara 
Do. ° 
Do. , 


.| Pen (Kolaba) 
.| Poona ove 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.| Bombay «+. ove 
.| Karwar (Kdnara) ... 


.| Kolhapur ... oa 


Belgaum ... 


-| Bombay ee eee 


Belgaum ico ese} 
.| Satara _ eee 


| Bombay ... oes 
.| Wai (Satara) 
.| Bombay 


Wai (Satéra) 


.| Monthly 


Do. 
Do, 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Thrice a month 


Weekly 


.| Fortnightly © 


Monthly 
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.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
.| Kashinath Raghunath Mitra ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
|Lakshuman Rdémchandra Paéngarkar ; 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak- 
.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 


... Trimbak Gurundth Kéle ; Hindu (Deshastha 


..., Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
...|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Ka4mAthi) ; 50.. 
..\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda) 
.| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
-|Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
-| Vishwandéth Govind Sant. 
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.|Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Séraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 

tha) ; 24. 

Saraswat); 37. 

Brahman) ; 29. 

ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Brahman) ; 44. 

LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Jain); age 45. 

pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 

shani Brahman) ; 32. 


ar K. Ddamle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 
ad man); 30. 


| Brahman) 30, 


| Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


(Vir Shaiv Lingadyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Brahman) ; 28. 
(ChitpaAwan Brahman). 
madan ; 45. 


wan Brdhman) ; 50. 


(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhépure; Hindu (Séraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


-| Bhujangrao z. Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


-| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Séraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


»+-|(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... eee 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sd4raswat Brdhman). 


-»-| Ganesh etn sere ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Bréhman) ; 


.| Nana Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


-».| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Bréhman); 85, 
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1} ehitt : 3k pret hi tH! o1 oh | abe + madan (Abro) ; 24, 


,Hakim ~Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 
¢ (Khatri) ; 85. : 
, , | i ore . | 
‘| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly dee Lekhraj Tilokchand : ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 

| : | 
"| Karachi (Sind) | eee] ‘Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


..-| ShikArpur (Sind) : | Chelan Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa 
; 


| 
| 


172 Bombay Punch Behédar... Bombay : ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


178 Mufide-Rozgar <i | , ., Munshi Mahamad Husain 


174 Sultén-ul-Akhbar : i | Steiiin -Stedomed Bbiel Hassia Farrukh 
: a i | | Dehalvi Muhammadan ;. 55. 
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Jain hi Weekly ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand -Karbhéri; Hindu! 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. | 


Jain Mitra | Monthly ...| Sital Prasad Jain 


’ 


Mara’ THI AND KA’NARESE. 


Chandrika ... Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly | Bando oon nape Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| | Brahman) ; 


Notes. me, The notices from the different menrenn! have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in. italics. 


B.. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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_ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SH [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the ‘accent is left out, and the short a (4 = uin gun) is, to prevent confusion, néver placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears-to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arimedays or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. .The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical: as furnished by the 
eee are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| | | 
No, | Name of Pnblication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. Circula- 


—— 


rt et» ee oe 


ae ee oe ..._—ee eee — a 


ENGLISH. 


| 
7A | Evening Dispatch... ‘A Poona 8 «| Daily see aia 


12a Kardchi Argus ... vol Karachi ses ef ...| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... | 750 


ANGLO-URDU. | 
| 


62a Moslem ... on ...| Poona aid 


Weekly ... sen covces 


: GUJARATI. 


71a|Chabuk .. - ... ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly... .... Dajibhéi Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil) 400 h 
| | Brahmin); 31. | 
: MARATHI, | ; 
114a' Daivadnya Samachar st Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Vinayak Nandbhai Wagal; Hindu (Ddiwa-| 500 
| | | ; dnya): 45. 


~~ 


No. 4, the Editor is Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 34; Muhammadan Sheik ; the circulation of the paper is 450. 

No. 58, the Editor of the paper is Dr, Willivald Pais, L.M. & S.; 30; Portuguese. 

Nos. 20, 75, 79, 91, 98,97, 104, 108, 146, 155 and 177 have ceased to cxist. | 
No, 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 

No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. é 
Nos. 74 and 94 have temporarily ceased to be published. 

No. 90 has become a fortnightly. 

No. 128, the present Editor of the paper is Narsinha Chintdman Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B,, Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman), 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
| Th ae ae 
a The Eesart generally approves of me Minto Park memorial and: of 
males ‘the Proclamation Pillar and remarks :—The. idea is 
' Mommente on the. pro- of an Eastern character and we have no doubt that 
ace ene polar oil a every loyal <r ved “would fall in with it. Queen 
Reeavi 128) 6th Sept Victoria, King Edward and King George have been 
' ll deeply moved by a:strong desire of doing good to 
the Indian people. Their proclamations are all impelled by the same motives 
and evidence their feelings clearly on the subject. The memorials of such 
proclamations and kings do but befit the loyalty and gratitude of the people. 
But that pillar of victory would be true in name which would be erected when 
India would obtain the full rights of swardjya within the British Empire and 
when the proclamations of Queen Victoria and Emperor Edward would be 
decisively acted up to. 


2. “It will be remembered that there was general rejoicing in the Bom- 
bay Presidency at the elevation of the Honourable 
Poerremeer sige Pan ese Mr. Jenkins to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It 
able Mr. J. Li: Jenkins Would seem, however, that the high esteem in which 
in the recent debate in Mr. Jenkins was held here was a great deal mis- 
the Imperial Legislative placed. In any case the figure that he cut at his first 
Council. debut as Home Member at the recent meeting of the 
Phenix (15), 3rd Sept. Supreme Council ig more calculated to make Bom- 
bayites blush with shame than to be proud of ‘ the strong man’ from Bombay. 
seeseeeee It is by such indiscretions and flings at the trusted leaders of the 
country that misunderstandings and ill-feelings are produced. The Honour- 
able Mr. Jenkins seems to entertain strange notions of propriety and still more 
ludicrous notions of wit. But now that he has been taught a good lesson by 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, he is not likely to forget himself in future as ‘he 
did at the last meeting of the Supreme Council.” 


&. It is impossible just at present to form any idea as to the character of 
the impression that would be created on the minds of 
Comments on the annex- 4 siatics by the annexation of Korea by Japan. But 
ation of Korea by Japan. thi h ; ia we Louk 
Gujardti (33), 4th Sept, *h18 much is certain that an ancient kingdom has 
disappeared from the face of the globe, and for this 
Asiatics cannot but be sorry. According to recent historical researches; 
Korea has in ancient times played the vée of reformer in regard to China and 
Japan. A civilised form of Government obtained there, and since the Russo- 
Japanese War the Korean Emperor being afraid of his safety had been 
strenuously endeavouring to place his administration on a firm basis and in 
order to strengthen his kingdom against the encroachments of Japan had invited 
able and qualified advisers from Russia. ‘This precludes us from believing 
inthe Anglo-Indian declarations which try to represent Korea as an ill- 
governed bribery-ridden, illiterate and chaotic kingdom. Since the close of 
the China-Japan War, Japan had ever been intending to absorb Korea. 
But as the several European powers could not be brought round to 
sanction such a stap, Japan simply postponed the project and bided its 
time. The Russo-Japanese war presented to Japan the much-needed 
opportunity, as the defeat of Russia left to it the sole supervision of Korean 
territories. It soon perceived tho strategical importance of Korea and con- 
sidering the anxiety of Russia to secure an ice-free port in the Atlantic it 
proceeded with redoubled vigour to tighten its grip over -this vast tract of 
land. The tactics of the Japanese were seen through by the Koreans and yet 
to-day Japan has successfully absorbed Korea, under the very nose of those 
- Kuropean powers which were eager to possess it. All this has been 
done by Japanese statesmen so cleverly and tactfully that it is impossible not 
to be surprised at their astuteness. Japan had promised to preserve the 
integrity of Korea with the concurrence of Russia and yet the Koreans have 
been deprived af their independence. England, France, Russia, Germany 
and other powers have stood aghast atthe bold stroke of J One and all 
they have. observed an ominous silence over the incid aa. We cannot, 
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pete vel ae ‘Ta ite hnmorous nolebbile the Gujarati’ ‘tikes -—For the 80- -called 
é oe ee Boh i ove) > eiwiliged: world of the day, ‘I’ and ‘mine’ are the 
a6 ‘Leppscenia on the Tax two most misleading words. They have been taught 
elma % J raed by the white nations of the West and it would not be 
a surprise if the Easterners take up the cue from their 
aga Young Turkey has gradually begun extend- 
ing its limits. Its entrance into the neighbouring 
kingdom of essinliae been regarded by England and Russia as an act of high- 
handedness. In reply to their query, Turkey has stated in true Western 
fashion that Persia being unable to preserve order within her territory, Turkey 
has gone there with no other object than that of safe-guarding her interests, 
and so long as Persia is not in a position to conduct her administration on 
sound lines it would be impossible for Turkey to withdraw her control over 
the western provinces of Persia. Bravo Turkey! She has received a splendid 
object-lesson from him who keeps Egypt under his control. Russia has been 
silenced because it has endeavoured to justify the maintenance of its troops 
in Persia on similar grounds. England having agreed with Russia to 
preserve order in Persia and on the other hand claiming to be a friend of 
furkey has thought fit to be silent over the affair. 


5. The Native Princes of India will hardly feel grateful to the London 
Times for its suggestion that they should be consulted 
Comments on the by the Government of India on certain political ques- 
London Times article on tions. Time and again we have seen the Native 
os om — ~ Princes placed in an undesirable position on the 
me States SCS*~CS*é«é F@KNC@ Of being consulted. Although the sugges- 
Praja Bandhu (42), tion of the J'imes appears on the face of it to aim at 
4th Sept.; Gujardt conferring on Native Princes the privilege of 
‘Mitra (34), 4th Sept. having a voice in the administration of the country, 
really ‘speaking if covers a proposal to make them 

participate in the expenses of the Empire without giving them any voice in 
or control over their disbursement. The suggestion of the Times can mean 
nothing else but to make the Princes cortribute towards the military expenses 
on the frontier, and if if be so*we decline to consider it as an honour 
conferred upon them. I¢ will be remembered that some time back Lord 
Minto consulted the Indian Princes on the question of the unrest in 
India, and that with the exception of two or three of them, none had 
the courage to give their true opinions but contented themselves with 
commending the repressive policy of Government. It is but natural 
that such servile Princes, far from representing the voice of their subjects, 
would do harm to their interests and show their readiness to contribute 
to the Imperial expenditure beyond their power. With the abortive 
proposal to form an Advisory Council of these Princes before us we cannot - 
imagine why in spite of this, the Times has revived the subject. The 
Princes are heavily overworked and they have much to do to improve the 
condition of their subjects. Again, so long as the public are not convinced 
of their ability and capacity to represent “them, it will be too hasty to give 
them the position of advisers to Government. We know that they are not 
independent and are at the mercy of Government even in such minor 
matters as’leaving their territories. Such dependent Princes can hardly be 
considered competent to give their honest opinions uninfluenced by the 
Officials. Before suggesting that they should be consulted by Government, 


the Times ought to have suggested the necessity of making them independent. 
[The Gujardt Mitra writes in a similar strain.] 


*6. “Latelyin the course of his attacks on Mr. Mackarness, Mr. Mont- 
agu, Lord Morley’s Under met tig made repeated 
professions of his impartiality in dealing with 

-Bondon Spectator. the mischievous and objectionable writings, whether 
 Mahrdtta (15 1ith they be the “productions of Indians or ex-members of 
és ae Parliament. We believe, Mr, Montagu is aware of 
‘the fact that objectionable writings in the Anglo- 
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Indian papers in India and the Jingo organs in England and the evil effects they 
are likely to produce, have been brought to the notice of the Local Governments 
and the Government of India and the Government in England. And what is the 
action taken thereupon? We believe their attitude is one of dubious indiffer- 
ence. Is not Government aware of the irritation caused by the abusive and 
libellous writings in which Anglo-Indian and Jingo journals of a certain class 
indulge, while referring to mattersIndian? Just below we give aspecimen from 
the Spectator, an English journal, in which there is much Brahmin-baiting : 
‘The Brahmins are the parasites of Indian social and ;political life. They and 
their system are the ivy which climbs up always every tree planted in the 
Indian soil. ‘lo begin with, the ivy may seem unimportant, or even an orna- 
ment to the tree, but in the end it strangles it. That is the lesson of Indian 
history. The selfish, Pharisaical rule of the Brahmins destroyed the Empire of 
the Moghuls, as it did that of the indigenous rulers of India, and even of such 
predatory Powers as the Mahrattas.’......... Now we fancy section 153A 
was intended. primarily to be applied to writings like these. If an Indian 
journal wrote in this strain, it is. needless to state how it would have been 
dealt with. Hasthis wild outburst of the Spectator escaped Mr. Montagu’s 
notice? Writings like these ever keep alive the feeling of irritative discon- 
tent and do infinite harm to the public cause.” 


* 7. Commenting on an article in the Westminister Gazette on the Indian 
Me unrest the Indian Social Reformer writes:—*‘ The 
The British Press on writerin the Westminister Gazette points out that the 
— unrest in India. picture drawn by the London Z'imes correspondens is 
ndian Social Reform- hi Ndi Rts Lit EAN ial Chk ak aay 
er (9), 11th Sept. ar from being all black, and the grounds for encour- 
agement are that the Indian movement is not a blind 
manifestation of spite and hatred, but a thing full of meaning and intelligence if 
we can only get at it. Even he, however, is repeating a conventional phrase 
when he says that ‘our policy of raising the native has largely mads the 
movement now confronting us,’ the truth being that it is not any particular 
policy but the very presence of British rule in this country, with all its 
necessary and inevitable implications, that has made Indians what they 
See The Westminister Gazette more than makes up for these lapses into 
conventional loose-thinking by the vigour and point of its observations on 
the course to be followed.......... The writer, by his frank avowal that the 
Indian problem is not essentially different from that with which Western 
Governments have to deal, ranges himself unmistakably on the side of the 
progressivists. But this is not the best of the article. Thatis where he 
says with admirable terseness that ‘the remedy is to give more and better 
education. The remedy for the faults of education is not less but more 
education.’ These two sentences shatter as by a stroke of lightning the 
elaborate artifice which is prepared with arguments to show that Indian 
conditions are essentially unlike not only those of Europe, but also those of 
other Eastern countries like Japan and China, Turkey and Persia, and that 
the only right thing to do under the circumstances is to fall down and wor- 
ship that modern idol of Jirgoism, the Man on the Spot. We hear a great 
deal too much of anarchism in these days, but, for our part, we do not know 
anything more anarchical than the lengths to which the *Man on the 
Spot’ doctrine is occasionally pushed by a certain class of publicists in this 
country.” 


8. Commenting on the policy of Government to consult local interests and 
leaders, the Indu‘of Bombay writes :—" It can hardly 
Government should be denied that when a Finance Minister is desirous 
consult independent of consulting some persons in the different provinces 
Indian opinion In ques- on an important problem of public finance or econo- 
tions of public interest. ae 1 It | ‘ic ; 
Indu of Bombay (12), ™!¢8; he generally consults some representatives o 
9th Sept. finance or commerce or both belonging to the Anglo- 
Indian eommunity, generally ignoring the existence 
of the larger, and indeed mos3t interested, Indian commuypity........... 1s if not 
the fact that a Finance Minister flits from one capital city to another, and, 
according to a certain pre-arrangement, meets the Chamber of Commerce or 


some prominent members derives certain opinions and goes on his way 
“oN 942—4 | 
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ti Galen ratt ‘ek tehien ‘& measure or resolution which is eventually 
6a out: tens One is not. taken to sound the views of the Indian 
nn it; Ae. all protests: and appeals go in vain. At present one of 


ae a es COr ing interests is to be Maserned in the agitation by the various 
8 oo ' J Barope an ( Shasabers of Commerce for the strengthening of the Gold Reserve. 
ee Maa - We would go to the fundamental question and inquire for whose 
: emer ‘benefit is the Gold Reserve established? Has any independent and 
- Competent native of India been ever consulted ?......... Is it not being said 
‘that the Government has most weakly succumbed to the cry of the interested 
“Ohambers of Commérce who are so keen to see their large import trade always 
-buttressed ? Such a purpose demands no falling exchange and in order that 
‘such exchange may be kept up at 16d. there has come to be established a 
Gold Reserve at the expense of the vast Indian public.......... While, 
‘therefore, we are pleased to notice the increasing desire on the part of high 
‘state officials to consult with non-official persons of influence and position, 
we are constrained to observe with extreme regret that there is. no carefully 
- thought-out policy as to the character of the opinions to be consulted in the 
- first place ; and, secondly, as to the interests which are to be consulted. At 
present it shows that in the opinion of the high officials only one interest exists 
in the land, that of the Anglo-Indian of Commerce and Industry! Our earnest 
desire is that the Government, in view of taking the Indian people into its 
greater and greater confidence, should seriously consider whether the various 
members of Government, when on their official tour, should not make it a point 
to consult Indians of light and leading, men who have been recognised as 
' possessing popular confidence, men who will not mislead, men who have no 
axes of their own to grind, men who are not ambitious to bask in the sunshine 
of fickle official favour and earn cheap decorations and titles which only tend 
to reduce the high standard of public duty, pumic spirit, and public independ- 
ence.” 


9. Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet on ,the Indian Police has made a great 
stir in England and important newspapers have 
Mr. Mackarness’ pam- taken up cudgels for and against it. The Times 
. sage nee v7 sea remarks that the Indian Government have for years 
Sept. eee been trying their best to put down the practice of 
extortion of confessions. No onehas ever accused 
Government of deliberately shielding the Police, but the public being convinced 
that any acts of injustice brought to their notice are attended to, complaints 
have been made against the erring members of the Police. The pity of it is 
that people are afraid to come forward to give evidence against Police officers. 
The Indian Police moreover are experts in the matter of inflicting torture, for 
they do it without leaving any visible marks on the body. It is true that tor- 
{ure is resorted to in extorting confessions by Indian members of the Police, 
but this is simply owing to the fact that many of them occupy the lower ranks 
in-the Department. European members of the Police, however, seem to be 
cognisant of the fact and have not been able to check the evil pratices owing 
to the great importance that is given to confessions of criminals even if 
Me they are afterwards withdrawn. | 


ww. .* Government, we are informed, intend to legislate at an early date 

ae for introducing the panchar yat system in the villages. 
_Alleged futility of resus- Their object is to make a serious effort to restore 
citating the village pan- the village panchdyats of old, to give them a legal 
chayat system. . = ~ 
Surya Prakdsh (46), 3rd status and entrust them with the settlement of civil 
Sept., Eng. cols. cases the subject value of which does not exceed 

. Rs. 20, the supervision of local sanitation and schools. 
Government may be relied upon not to make rash experiments, and we 
trust that the subject will receive the fullest consideration before the’ proposed 
legislation is taken in hand. The revival of village panchdyats is, we know, 
the pet project of many prominent Indians, chief among them being Mr. B. M. 

_ Malabari, but it may be questioned whether the idea will work successfully. 
_ The conditions of Indian village life have changed so much ‘with the intro- 
“duction of railways and the spread of education.that any attempt at restoring 
fo ceeem period institutions would be viewed with distrust. Those 
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acquainted with the internal life of our villages cannot regard. without con- 


siderable misgivings the setting up in each village ofa body of petty tyrants 


in the person of the members of the panchdyat. The Bill, if one is contem- 
plated, should be published for general consideration at least six months 
before it is introduced in the Legislative Council,” ! 


11. ‘‘Two piteous appeals have been addressed to the Honorary 

: Secretary of the Bombay Presidency Moslem 

te Goncauanl” with League by the Muhammadans of Bijapur and 
Muhammadan places of Hrandol, Kast Khandesh, on the subject of official 
worship in Bijadpur and interference with historical Muhammadan places 
Kast Khandesh. of worship. ‘There is no subject upon which the 
Moslem (624), 4th Muhammadans feel more strongly than that of 
Sept., Eng. cols. mosques, and naturally, therefore, the slightest indig- 
nity to the ‘ House of God’ is keenly resented by the followers of the Prophet 
throughout the land. At Bijapur there is an Idgah, built by the Emperor 
Aurangzebe, in memory of his conquest of the great Bahmani Kingdom 
where thousands of Muhammadans congregate twice a year to offer public 
prayers on the day of the Id. The good Emperor has endowed this place 
of worship with certain lands, the income of whichis still given by the benign 
British Government to the Mulla of the mosque. It has been in the 
possession of the Muhammadan community since over two hundred years. 
Muhammadans of Bijapur were contemplating an early pilgrimage to the 
stately maidan of the Idgah when they heard the stupefying news of a 
part of the place being dug up by the Public Works Department to be turned 
into # reservoir of water. Many of them could hardly believe that such an 
act of vandalisin could be perpetrated under the very eye of the Chief District 
Officer of the City, and so soon after the passing of the Ancient Monuments 


_Praservation Act. We understand that a telegram has been sent by the 


learned Khatib Saheb of Bijapur to His Excellency the Governor, drawing 
His Excellency’s attention to the outrage, anda reply received promising an 
inquiry into the grievance. There bas never been Governor in this Presi- 
dency more sympathetic and attentive to the feelings of those placed 
under his charge than Sir Gecrge Clarke, and we are fully convinced that | 
His Excellency will institute a searching inquiry into the matter. We would, 
however, suggest the desirability of the early despatch of*instructions to 
the authorities of the Public Works Department at Bijapur not to proceed 
any further with their work. The Muhammadans of Erandol, East 
Khandesh, have also a serious grievance regarding their place of 
worship. ‘There is an old Jumma Musjid at Erandol which has been 
in the possession of the Muhammadans of the place since three 
hundred years. There are ancient manuscript documents of the place in 
the possession of the Mutawallees of the mosque, by which indm lands are 
granted in perpetuity to the custodians of the institution. These grants 
are confirmed by the namesake of our present Governor, in 1861, by means of 
asanad. Notwithstanding all these evidences the Mamlatdar of the place 
has summoned the leading Muhammadans to his Court and compelled them 
to hand over the keys of the mosque to him. We hope His Excellency the 
Governor will graciously extend to the Muhammadans of Erandol the help 
which he has promised to their co-religionis& in Bijapur.” 


12. ‘It is of course impossible not to grieve over the fresh evidence, 
- supplied by the happily ‘unsuccessful attempt- to 
“Comments on the at-— murder the C. I. D. Inspector Sarat Chandra Ghose 


tempted murder of Inspec- 9+ Dacca, of anarchy or the forces of anarchy being 


ger hi toe ag), Still alive in India. And all loyal men must co- 


3rd Sept. operate to put an end to the evil, so far as it can be. 

It is, however, one thing to do this and quite another 
to justify by isolated instances of this kind the whole body of special repres- . 
sive legislation with which Government have armed themselves. We have yet 
to learn the true genesis of this crime.......... No one quarrels with those 
portions of the old. or new laws which hit true and sure at the real criminals. 


~What.we object to is the indiscriminate application to the innocent and the 


guilty of the measures of repression. May we also ask in what way could 
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public meetings or of the law to gag even 
Inno seg @ mi ers worse in regard to this particular out- 
Pag eo -D 2 cy f e laws are good and all of them necessary, why 
ey 8 prevented this outrage? Are the two youths who perpetrated - 
: Sis outrage instruments of others, or independent anarchists? Had recent 
ies ‘indiscriminate Police doings in Bengal anything to do with the process of 
the development of their criminal lunacy? ‘To those who want to think 
dispassionately these are material questions. It is the ignoring of issues of 
this typeof which the advocates of the policy of concession complain and we 

‘believe complain with very good reason.” 
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13. The Transvaal Government have resolved that children of Indians 
: . : not born in the Transvaal and under 16 years and 
teens ies tha Treen also children who have accompaniéd their parents 
vaal. after the Asiatic Act of 1908 was passed have no 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48), 5th right to get themselves registered. It follows then 
Sept.; Kesari (128), 6th that-these children have no legal right to reside in 
Sept.; Kdthidwdr Times the Transvaal and that they will be deported with or 
(14), Srd Sept. without their consent. The Transvaal Government 
have taken up an obstinate attitude with regard to Indians and we see no 
possibility of an amicable settlement in the near future. The Parliament of 
United South Africa will meet shortly and will naturally consider the question 
of the status and rights of the Transvaal Indians to carry on a sustained 
agitation to get their question favourably settled by the United African 
. Parliament. ‘T’he question before Indians is not to help the ¥ransvaal Indians 
in distress but to get them the same rights as are enjoyed by British citizens 
all over the British Empire. We contend that there should be no colour bar 
in United-Africa. India islarge enough to accommodate the Transvaal Indians 
and see to their comforts. Some have already urged that the Transvaal 
Indians ‘should leave the Transvaal and seek their fortunes elsewhere rather 
than submit to such insults in that country. But if our object be to gain 
equal rights with other British citizens, it will not be gained by running away 
from the campaign of passive resistance in the Transvaal. It is the duty of 
Indians to support their brethren who have begun the fight for equal treatment 
and equal rights. [The Kesari remarks:--The question is not of getting 
maintenance at the cost of the Madras Government but of equal rights of 
British citizenship. The South African Government infringe these rights 
and if the Madras Government do not approve of the treatment meted 
out by the former to the Indians, they should not have accorded such an 
evasive reply. ‘’he Madras and the South African Governments are but the 
constituents of one and the same British Empire. One stops the Indians and 
the other does not perform the necessary duty of resisting the aggression. 
It only shows that the British Empire is but a loose conglomerate mass and 
the different constituents of if not only do not love but occasionally hate one 
another. The Imperialists should deeply ponder over the longevity of such an 
Empire. The Kdthidwdar Times writes:—"“ The woes of the Transvaal 
deportees have reached a culminating point and acute sympathy is being 
felt for them throughout the country......... We fully realise that their 
struggle is a national one and that it involves the fate of the Indian 
people as a whole. Our keenest sympathy goes with them in all their legiti- 
mate and heroic endeavours to’ bravely fight out the sacred cause. We 
appeal to our countrymen to extend to them their whole-hearted support 
and not shirk their duty at this critical time when the question of the right 
of settlement in the British Colonies trembles in the balance.” 
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14. In proposing the health of Mr. oe at 7 public entertainment 
given to him, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale raised a 
to Aadiia. bh, noceive on new issue with regard to the Transvaal Indians. 
‘ Indian territory the de- He declared that according to law the South African 
Pe ported Indians from the authorities could deport their subjects to any part of 
pee.” ransvaal. | the country under their jurisdiction only and not to. 
. | _ Jém-e-Jamshed (37), Tth » country under a distinct and separate Government. 
Ws Bept. The Transvaalers have cunningly so arranged matters 
i that hy virtue of the deportees being handed over to the Portuguese authorities. 
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in the first instance they can avoid the consequences of their illegal action. 
There is no reason why the Indian Government should tolerate guch a system. 
As suggested by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale they should take statutory 
power to decline to receive the deported Indians. The act of the Transvaal 
Government is arbitrary, illegal, barbarous and outrageous inasmuch as the 
Indians have been summarily deported without allowing them an opportunity 
of establishing their claims before judicial tribunals. ‘Their ruthless separa- 
tion from their families and children is nothing but an act of tyranny. The 
Transvaal deportees are the domiciled subjects of the colony and consequently 
if the British authorities in India take a firm action as suggested the South 
African Government will have no alternative but to receive them back. This 
is a most effective remedy and we hope it will not be lost sight of by the 
Indian Government who have often evinced a keen desire to see justice done 
to the suffering Indians. It behoves all representative bodies in India to press 
the matter home and strengthen the hands of Government to avail themselves 
of. the splendid opportunity of teaching a lesson to the Transvaal Government. 


15. ‘The Indian cultivator is said to be thriftless, and attempts are 
Thrift of Indians the made to teach him thrift and self-help through co- 
cause of their persecution Operative credit societies and other means. But the 
in the Colonies. Indian labourer is shut out from Africa and America 
Indian Spectator (10), just because he is too thrifty. A San Francisco 
10th Sept. correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that 
California’s grievance against the Hindu is that he works much cheaper and 
lives cheaper than the white man, and does not spend all his carnings in 
the adopted country. ‘lhe highest pay received by him is 8s. a day. His 
average wage 1s 5s. 10d. a day, out of which he manages to remit 4s. to India. 
sas ceeaee The principal grievance against the Indian is that he is cheap and 
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16. It must be within the recollection, of our readers that during the 
Comments on the Notifi- Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon _the Honourable 
catjon issued by the Gov- a Gokhale had raised a discussion in the 
ernment of India re the 4mperial Council on the subject of the paucity of 
appointment of qualified qualified Indians in the higher grades of public 
Indians to offices hitherto service. As was anticipated, Lord Curzon astutely 
reserved for Civilians. changed the ground of the discussion and_ tried 
Bombay Samachar (69), to gratify the public by means of a clever manipul- 
6th Sept., Sdnj Vartaman | ation of statistics showing that the complaint was 
(44), 7th Sept.; “Mahratia +1) founded. Lord Curzon’s device, however failed 
(15), 11th Sept. et bes ! Ls , , 
; | and the. question has since then remained one of the 
burning questions of the day. Lord Morley had promised to reconsider the 
question, and as a result we have the Notification issued by the Government of 
India enabling Provincial Governments to fill up higher posts generally 
reserved for members of the Civil Service by Indians of proved merit and 
ability. Such a welcome change is attributable solely to the struggle 
perseveringly kept up by the Congress party as well as to the impartial 
attitude of the Liberal Government. The Notification throws open one-fourth 
of the offices ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service to Indians of 
proved merit and ability and thus it removes the only obstacle that stood in 
the way of promotion of qualified Indians. This is really a welcome step for 
which we caunct but feel grateful to the present Liberal Government and 
especially to the Secretary of State. By this means the natural desire on the 
part of the Indians to get a direct share in the administration of their country 
will be gratified. But all this depends upon the liberal spirit in which Local 
Governments are prepared to utilise this concession. The maximum number 
of posts that could be held by Indians has been specifically laid down in the 
Notification, but it is rather regrettable that no hard and fast rules binding the 
Eocal Governments to give them to Indians and to none else have been made. 
We hope, the present. sympathetic Government of Bombay would be strong 
enough 4p deal with the subject in an exemplary manner. The Judicial, 
Revenue, Medical and Education Derartments are replete with instances of 
persons who though fully competent to hold responsible posts have been 
debarred from so doing, much to the regret of their superiors, by thé existing 
com: 912—5 | 
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tthe Uresont Notification would enable 
tet 4 ‘this defect. The change thus intro- 
ibli¢ service, though welcomé and advantageous, 
dbeing to the very form it has taken. There 
Dew rocedure would ensure the employment of none 
ast an at recOmmendation and influence would not get pre- 
cere @ are afraid every endeavour will be made to put the 
rotation on the phrase “ proved merit and ability.” Again, if the 
| poe is made on the ground of colour, caste or creed much 
oh will ensue and the new spirit that has been sought to be infused 
in the administration would not be there. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writing in a 
similar strain, welcomes the issue of the Notification as an epoch-making 
event in the closing months of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, and expresses itself 
indebted to His Excellency for this belated recognition of the claims of 
Indians, The Mahrdtia says :—‘‘ We hope these rules, so far as they extend 
the sphere of public service to Indians, will be given full scope in working by 
the Local Governments.’’! 


17. “As soon as the rumours regarding the resignation of the Honour- 
able Mr. 8. P. Sinha as Law Member of the Viceregal 
Comments on the re- Council were confirmed, we inquired as to what had 
ported probable appoint- become of the promise which was understood to be 
oe g Fr apstgagy 3 given by Lord Morley to Mr. Sinha at the time of 
Thotier of Bengal. his appointment to the Viceregal Council about his 
Pheniz (18), 8rd Sept. coming back from the Executive Council to the 
Calcutta High Court as Chief Justice.........We are, 
1 therefore, particularly gratified to find that it is more than possible that 
. Lord Morley would carry out the understanding.........Knowing Lord Morley 
| and the Honourable Mr. Sinha as we do, we shall not at all be surprised if 
the rumour turns out to be true.” 


18. ‘“ Now that the rules and regulations for the Indian Civil Service are 


Sanskrit should be made Under reconsideration, a suggestion made in the 
compulsory for the 1.0.8. umes by Professor Rouse, that the study of Sanskrit 


examination. should be made compulsory for the 1.C.S. seems to 
on ae a Bombay (12), us tobe a very opportune one........... Under the 
ept. 


present regulations Sanskrit is a voluntary subject 
at the I.C.S. Even among the voluntary subjects the maximum marks 
assigned to it are lower than those assigned to other voluntary subjects like 
Indian Law. In these circumstances the study of Sanskrit by the future 
rulers of India is rather discouraged than encouraged, as naturally the candi- 
dates choose subjects which are likely to bring them most marks. But there 
ean be no denying the fact that from whatever point of view considered, an 
acquaintance with Sanskrit by members of the Indian Civil Service will be 
of immense service to them in the career before them and will goa long way 
to solve some of the vital problems facing Britain in India.......... Et is the 
: literature alone of a nation that can give the key to the mind of the people 
‘ and by an acquaintance with Sanskrit literature the 1I.C.5. men will be 
i enabled to understand snd sympathise with the real sentiments and aspira- 
tions of the people. How often an inability to understand the real 
sentiments of the masses in India has led to grievous blunders, often 
irreparable, on the part of British officials in this country! That so 
long the ruling nation should not have recognised the need of a study 
of so important a subject as Sanskrit to its would-be pro-consuls and lieu- 
tenants in India shows how little the British people have realised their 
mission in this country. A knowledge of Sanskrit literature would be not 
only of immediate service to British officers, but would go to link the West 
i and the East with a golden chain of sympathy and brotherhood, as nothing 
| . else would. “Sanskrit literature is in no way inferior to any literature i in the 
le ‘West, while on the other hand its contributions to knowledge in directions 
thissed by the ‘West will be highly valued by the world when they are brought 
. to light..........° The assiduity with which a foreign: and disinterested countr 

Tike anny has gone in for the study of Sanskrit ought to open the eyeg Y 
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the British people to their own neglect so long. As Professor Rouse observes 
it would pay the Empire well if Sanskrit study is encouraged in England. In 
the case of its officers in India it ought to be certainly compulsory.” : 


19. “ We published tho other day a Government Resolution debarring all 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment Resolution giving 
preference to School Final 
men over Matriculates. 

Shetkarz (1418), 4th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


BEOCS BOiiiscicckc 


Matriculates from entering subordinate Government 
Service after the year 1909. This we presume is a 
sequel to the proposal of abolishing the Matriculation 
Examination altogether and recognizing the School 
Final as the ultimate goal of less ambitious students. 
We believe that the machinery of the public 
service will seriously suffer if this policy is given full 


It may be perhaps true that Government are the sole autho- 


rity for deciding what particular qualifications shall be required for the recruit- 


ing of any branch of the public service. 
in the matter as their interests. are also affected by the change. 


Still surely the public have a voice 
First of all, 


we note that the Government Resolution does an amount of injustiae to 


the present students who are under training. 
that students who will 
will not be able to enter Government service. 


They are suddenly told now 
pass their Matriculation Examination this year 
The notice thus given is 


certainly inadequate and insufficient as it is not possible for students to 


change their school course in the middle of July of any year.......... 


In the 


second place, it is well known to the Managers of all schools that the School 
Final Course is taken up only by toose backward students who cannot show 
much progress or intelligence or industry. HKven if the pass list of any year 
is carefully scrutinized it will be seen that the proficiency displayed by these 
students is hardly such as to deserve the stamp of a School Final Examina- 


tion. 


The curriculum that is prescribed at least deserves immediate attention, 


and we are sure change will be found necessary at no distant date. Ii the 
only object is to flout the Matriculation Examination which is certainly superior 
to that of the School Final and thus to put an undeserved ban on it, then we 


can only say that we regret the step. 


If, however, efficiency is aimed at, 


then we have no hesitation in saying that, speaking broadly, a Matriculate 


is certainly better qualified than one who holds 


Certificate.” 
*20. 


Comments on HdHiais 
Excellency the Governor's 
speech at the Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

Mahrdita (15), I1th 
Sept. 


may have arrived, and 


“ We’ have 


only a School Final 


no hesitation in saying that His Excellency’s 
speech was conceived in a dispassionate and noble 
vein. It was marked by confidence arising out of 
deep-seated and genuine benevolence. We are 
glad to note that His Excellency would like students 
to study politics; and we are at one with him in 
emphasising the truth that assassination is no 
politics—whatever the stage at which a nation 
howsoever selfless the man that is guilty of it. 


We also fully appreciate the value of the advice that students should 
learn to make a thorough study of all problems, especially the problems which 


have a claim to be called national. 


But the instances which His Excellency 


chose to illustrate his thesis were perhaps not the best that could be thought of 


for the occasion. 


To take the instance of the Drain theory—we are prepared 


to admit that something could be said against the main contention underlying 


that theory. 


But even assuminy that the theory is untenable, still it is a 


theory which thoughtful men, and presumably very careful students of 
economics like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Gokhale, and even the Indian 
National Congress focussing the best enlightened Indian opinion, have held 


to be true. 


And surely His Excellency will appreciate the frame of mind of 


the average College boy in which: he prefers to accept the version of any 
facts as given by the best of his own countrymen as against that of the 
‘Governor of a Province—even a Governor admittedly so enlightened, so 
generous and so discriminating as Sir George Clarke himself. It is possible, 
however, that the comment which His Excellency made point-blank on the 
Drain theory will.be remembered by the students of tha Fergusson College 
when, they will seriously turn to study the question of the wealth of: thetr 
country. Politics is a double-edged weapon; and itis a vain hope that the 
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even. under capable guidance, should result 
- in’ their . Heard 5 pawn with only the 


“Clarke's reply to the deputation of the Depressed 


“Glasses Mission and while appreciating its tone draws 


Pe esoidielie: & the attention of the leaders of the people and of social 
‘Jagad Vritt (124), 4th | | See eS 
Sept. 3 ... reformers to some of its salient features. 
22. “ The subjects discussed at the Conference on Co-operative Credit 
: Societies, opened by His Excellency the Governor at 
a Comments on the pro- Poona last week, were of a more or less technical 
— ceedings of the Co-opera- character. That the general. public might not have 
“= srresOrents Conference at been able ‘to follow the proceedings closely does 
. Indian Spectator (10), not detract from the importance of the discussions 
a 10th Sept. tothe movement which is to bring about a vast 
change in the: economic condition of the agri- 
cultural and artisan classes. Several of the resolutions passed related 
to changes: required in the law, and to matters in which the sanction 
of the Government of India is- necessary. These matters are too 
trivial to be taken out of the discretion of the provincial’ Governments, 
and we believe, as His Excellency hoped, that the necessary latitude will ere 
long be conceded to the Local Governments. Among the recommendations of 
, | the Conference we may particularly notice one—which was submitted also by a 
. similar Conference at Calcutta—that the privileges granted under the Act of 
Lord Curzon should be -extended to all co-operative societies, and not be 
restricted merely to credit societies. The importance of this extension in our 
presidency will be at once apparent when it is remembered that a special officer 
has been deputed to teach the weaving classes how to improve their condition 
through the co-operative movement.” 


23. The speech delivered by His Exceilency Sir George Clarke on last 
Thursday while opening the Co-operative Credit 
Praja Bandhu (42), 4th Conference at Poona had as its key-note deep 
| Rote UD Tih Sept: sympathy with the beneficent objects of Co-opera- 
a Jam-e-Jamshed (37), 6th tive Credit Societies. Wefully agree with him in 
” Sept.; Dnydn Prakdsh the view that the State should render all assistance 
ye (48), 3rd Sept. to these societies in the earlier stages, but that 
: : they should not always look forward to Government 
for help, which is opposed to the very basal and fundamental idea- of these 
bodies, viz., self-help and self-dependence. The speech taken as a whole 
was quite worthy. of His Excellency as well as of the occasion. [The 
Oriental Review and the Jdm-e-Jamshed also publish appreciative notices of 
the Conference and His Excellency’s inaugural speech. The Dnydn Prakdsh 
writes :—We wish His Excellency the Governor had referred more fully to 
the question of*affording relief to the indebted rayats. Government should 
always bear it in mind that the question will not be satisfactorily solved 
until advances at a low rate of interest are made available to the rayats and 
their debts at a high rate of interest thus extinguished. We hope that 
the scheme for a central bahk will be an accomplished fact before His Excel- 
lenicy lays down the reins of his office.] 
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le The Resolution lately issued by the Revenue Department of the 
Bombay Government in connection with the Agricul- 

Comments on the tural Conference held at Poona about a year ago 
Government Resolution deserves more than a passing notice. The Con- 


‘ ve the Agricultural Con- ference naturall 
y discussed a good many matters 
on. Bele s¢ Poons’ last having more or less close connection with the im- 
“Praja Bandhu (42), 4th nt subject agriculture. Of these it will be 


t., Eng. cols. admitted that the question of agricultural education 
ra neg is the most ‘important.......... It is absolutely 
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necessary ‘that ‘arrangements | should be made ‘for {imparting ‘buitable. 


instruction’ to’ our agriculturists in the modern improved methods of 
agriculture......... The question of agricultural education has of late received 
considerable attention both from the Government and the public, and 
there is nothing surprising that it should be so. The subject also 
was fully discussed at the Conference which elicited a variety of opinions. 
Now it is a well-known fact that there is a great divergence of views 
in this connection, for while some hold that. it should be given in 
primary schools, others think that it should be given in special schools under 
the management of the Agricultural Department. The latter view is accepted 
by Government, and we think rightly so. Our agriculturists are in as great 
a need of elementary education as the rest of the people, for without that it 
will not be possible for them to fully grasp any special instruction in agricul- 
ture. Holding as we do this opinion, we welcome the step taken by Govern- 
meut of opening an experimental school at Poona for training cultivators’ sons 
in agriculture, who may have passed the vernacular fifth standard, as also 
of training cultivators themselves in special subjects on various farms in the 
Bombay Presidency. ‘This is no doubt satisfactory so far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. Looking to the importance of the subject and the 
extent of the interests involved, the least that Government ought to do would 
be to provide at least one special agricultural school like this in each District 
of the Presidency.” 


295. The Resolution issued by the Bombay Government on the report of 
the Foreign Liquors Committee has made quite a 
Comments on the Gov- stirin Bombay. It is disappointing to find Gov- 
ernment liesolutiononthe ernment brushing aside the suggestions of the majo- 
report of the Foreign rity of the Committee, including the President 
Liquors Committee. _ ve d 5 cats ee f 
declan th gan, an experienced and able officer o 
9th Sept. Government, and siding with those advanced by 
Mr. Powell. ‘The only” conclusion one can come to 
after a close study of the statistics annexed to the report is that import 
of cheap foreign liquor in India is increasing slowly but steadily. It 
is regrettable that Government are not prepared to accept this conclusion 
and to take steps.for checking the increase. Government are empowered 
under the Merchandise Marks Act to prohibit the importation of liquors 
bearing deceptive Jabels, but it is a pity that they do not avail them- 
..selves of the Act on the ground that its sections are not wide enough. 
We do not think this is so, andif it is, why not extend the scope of the 
_ sections 2? We all know what wretched stuif is used in the manufacture 
of these cheap liquors, and yet Dr. Powell, differing from all other members 
of the Committee, champions these foreign liquors and Government, con- 
curring witb his opinion, have issued such a disappointing Resolution. From 
the very first, people were of opinion that Government would never be 
. prepared to sacrifice their Abkari revenue and the Resolution bears out this 
conjecture. ‘he reduction in the number of shops, coupled with an increase 
in the license-fee, foreshadowed in the Resolution, will, in our opinion, do 
more harm than sood by driving people to cheaper and more deleterious 
drinks. 


26. The following is the substance of a conversation, published by the 
Dnydn Prakash, between an Abkari 

Alleged pressure onsmill-hands to with- Inspector and Satu Mhadu Khot, one 
draw the recent petition to the Collector of the signatories to a petition to the 


. Semen lain, liquor-shops during the Collector of Abkari, Bombay, praying 


D P akdsh (48), 8rd Sept. | for the closing of liquor- shops in the 
meen : | city during the Ganpati festival :— - 


-Inspeetor.—Do you drink Hanae ¢ ? 
~Satu.—Yes, I-do. eae 

Inspector. —Then you might not drink oa these aay: woe do you want 
the liquor- shops to be closed. epics | 

” Satu.—Because we are tempted to visit the liquor-shops. 2 
con 942—6 
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“abuse by the Police of 


Sad It.is only our humble.request ; we do not insist. 
When ‘will-you point out to me the other signatories ? 


'. |). Batu,—Some this evening and others to-morrow. 


Inspector —I have got no time to go about with you. I have got other 
_* work todo. Why did you not take down their addresses ? ) 


: 


Satu.—I did not know that I should have to point out all the signatories 


Inspector.—If you can’t point out the signatories to-day, will you with- 
draw this petition ? - 


- Satu.—No, we are not going to withdraw the petition. 


27. “The Indian authorities might resent what they consider to be the 

| unwarranted attacks of Mr. Mackarness, but they 
Comments on the alleged Cannot possibly deny that the Indian Police, 
i gies oR. especially the lower ranks, are not what they should 
vndu of Bombay (1g), be and that occasionally grave abuses do occur. 
5th Sept. Of course, whenever such abuses have come to 
- notice prompt action has generally beén taken to 


‘punish such transgressions. But not all abuses can come to the notice of 


the Government and complaints remain rife even to the present day.......... 
It is the almightiness of even the lowest class policeman in this country that 
makes him the bete noir of the honest villager instead of his being the friend 
and protector of the weak and oppressed as in other countries.......... Some 


recent glaring cases of what appeared to many as an undue shielding of the 
Police by the Executive from the just strictures of Judicial Courts of the 


highest eminence raised an alarm in the minds of the public that Govern- 
ment were taking quite a dangerously false step, which, if persisted in, would 
land them in grievous difficulties in the end. This, coming as it did at a 
time when the people were witnessing the almighty policeman stalking the 
land without let or hindrance to his whims and pranks, was a most unfortu- 
nate thing to be sure, for it naturally led to sn impression that it was prestige 
more than justice that was valued at high quarters. What an incentive it 
would be to the pampered child to become more reckless than ever, can easily 
be imagined........... Was it any wonder then, that genuine alarm should have 
been felt and the bond fides of official pronouncements questioned by some? 
There seems to be a tacit admission among the Police, both high and low 
in this country, that some form or other of mental or physical pressure 
may be applied to induce a prisoner to confess his guilt. And how many 
confessions of crime do we have in India made under Police custody ? 
Of course, the Police proceed on the view that their prey must most 
probably be guilty of the offence. But they not seldom err and we have not 
a few confessions withdrawn point-blank!........... Add to this the value 
attached to confessions in this country. On confessions alone there may be 
convictions, says the Law. Hence the temptation to proceed further and 
further in their inducements to get confessions.......... There are two 
excellent remedies to reform these abuses. ‘The recruiting ground must, of 
course, be carefully scrutinised, and better men induced to join under better 
prospects.. But at the same time, the roots of temptation to obtain 
‘confessions ” must be found out. They lie in our opinion in the value 
sttached to confessions in the eyes of Law in this country, and secondly in 
the facilities provided by the Criminal Prozedure Code for placing the person 
of the accused in the absolute control of the Police till his commitment. 
First the law as to ‘ Confessions’ must be modified in conformity with the 
law of civilised countries like England, where their value is practically nil if 
uncorroborated by extraneous evidence....... In England the policeman warns 
the new arrest against saying anything self-incriminating. In India the 
first thing a policeman does is to advise confession........... The investigation 
faperiment should not be left in optire possession of the body of the 
accused, after he has been once placed’ before’ the Magistrate: He must 
be handed over to a separate set of guardsmen and’ the ordinary Police 
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must have no dealings with the prisoner except.through the: officers of 
the Magisterial guards. This. would obviate immoral. pressure after the 
remand. To safeguard against torture in the interval of the arrest and the 
remand by the Magistrate, the twenty-four hours’ period allowed before 
production before a Magistrate must be reduced to the minimum possible accord- 
ing to the circumstances. Except in some unavoidable circumstances, the 
arrested person must be produced as soon.as arrested, six hours, say, bein 
the maximum. If any delay occurs it must be explained. When the 
Magistrate’s Court is near there should be no necessity for prolonging 


the production of the prisoner. Except those arrested at night-time, no. 


prisoner arrested during day-time when the Court is sitting should be left in 
the hands of the C. I. D. during the night, for it is night-time that is most 
propitious to violence of all sorts. Unless some such safe-guards are provided 
and unless our Judiciary from top to bottom make it a rule to receive all con- 
fessions with suspicion, it is difficult to imagine that the rooted abuse of 
Indian Police powers will ever disappear in toto.” 


28. ‘Mr. Montagu, the Libera! Under Secretary of State for India, in. 


, defending the Press Act of 1909’ the other day, main- 

Alleged ill-effects of the tained that all honest and loyal newspapers in India 
er a ual tani: Sai should welcome the Press Act! There are two 
du, a things which Mr. Montagu and others who think 
like him forget. Firstly, as the Honourable Mr. 

Gokhale pointed out in the Council, an enactment which may not be very 
sinister in its phraseology may, through the circumstances which lead to its 
passing and on account of the policy and spirit underlying it, be worked in a 
way to produce much more harm than good. Secondly, those who possess even 
moderate powers of observation and have been regarding the Indian news- 
papers will have noticed that the most outspoken of them maintain a signi- 
ficant reserve with respect to certain questions, or aspects of questions.......... 
Now, we put it to those among the officials who have some instincts of 
statesmanship whether this is not far worse for the Government than it can 
be for the people. A rebellious spirit among any section of the population 
must certainly be put down with a strong hand ; but if the Press is so terror- 
ised and muzzled that it cannot offer honest and legitimate criticism 
even moderately, then farewell to all good government and all genuine 
solid loyalty. We know of several respectable papers whose conduc- 
tors are most sincerely and thoroughly loyal at heart, but who never- 
theless often refrain through prudential considerations from calling a 
spade a spade where there is absolutely no question of sedition or disloyalty. 


How the Press Act has been worked we all know, and the Government of © 


India itself has seen it expedient to explain the law. But. yet Magistrates, 
taught by the spirit which gave birth to the extraordinary enactment, will 
play pranks with it, and the result is a demoralisation of the best section of 
the Press—that section which otherwise was rendering rich service both to 
Government and the people.” 


29. Referring to Government Resolution No. 4127, General Department, 


| on Glassware manufactured at glass works at 
Appreciation of theGov- glegaon (Poona), the Kesari writes:—We are 
ee eee glad to note that Government have patronised the 
Roces (128), 6th Sept. glassware manufactured by a factory which is the 
pride of Maharashtra as it is financed by the Paisa 

Fund. The Honourable members of the Bombay Executive Council visited 
the factory a few days ago and Mr. Ishwardas showed them all the processes of 
glass manufacture. If the big officials were to visit personally in a similar 
manner every institution conducted honestly by the people with a view to 
achieving national progress, the suspicious attitude and differences between 
the bureaucrats and the people will naturally disappeay The Paisa Fund 


has been expressly started to bring about the agricultural] and industrial 


progress of the people and there is a strict provision that it will not be 
spent on political, social or religious.matters, It need not under these cir- 
cumstances incur the wrath of bureaucrats. Nay, there should be n6 objec- 
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pthivie Helping’ thie" movenient.' We'hope that the suspicion of Govern- 

With ‘reference to'tlie'Patsa Fund will’ disappear just’ as’ the misunder- 

ig regarding the glass factory has‘disappeared: = = 
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3. 4 eR ae PIO AEN, Shh ht Vdd : ay | 
~ “We donot know how it is in the Presidency proper or in other 
So hs << parts of India,’ but in Sind surely the work that is. 
uty Superintendents. being taken from Deputy Superintendents of Police 
in Sind shouldbe jg gach that the ‘appointments might as well not 
e Sere wit then af have been created at all. We believe that the Police 
Ba. | x ae Commission in recommending the creation of 
ee "Sind Journal (24), 1st these posts intended that the officers holding 
a ‘Sept. them being drawn from the ranks of educated 
es | Indians and being recruited by special selection, 
should be trained with a view to taking up in the future the duties of Police 
Superintendents. To this end they were to be entrusted with responsible 
in-door and out-door work, both in order to relieve the Superintendents and 
to pick up practical experience for their future, if distant, responsibilities. 
‘It was also hoped that, being drawn from among the class of well quali- 
‘fied and well educated Indians, they would serve as salt for the lower grades 
-of the Police and raise their moral tone....... ... But what do we find in 
practice? They are not to the Police Superintendents even what the Daf- 
‘tarddér is to the Collector. Except in rare cases, they are not consulted as to 
the line of action to be adopted; much less are they given opportunities of 
‘independent initiative and action. Why, the Head Clerk of an officer has 
generally more responsible work than is allotted to the high-sounding class 
of Deputy Superintendents, whose appointment was heralded by a great 
flourish of trumpets. Now and then, when a Superintendent happens to be 
-a sort of happy-go lucky gentleman with no great love for work, the Deputy is 
‘allowed to have something. to do with administration, investigation and 
similar responsible duties. But as a rule the young, intelligent and clever 
men who have been selected for these offices are simply wasting their energy 
and the object of Government as well as of the Police Commission is. 
being defeated. We appeal to Mr. Younghusoand to take the question 
seriously in hand and devise means of investing the Deputies with certain 
well-defined powers and responsibilities. The Superintendents should be 
-asked to utilise them to the full, and periodical reports should be called for to. 
‘show what work each Deputy has done........... Ifthe Police is to be re- 
~formed, if it is to be re-organised to some purpose, then the spirit and not 
‘merely the letter of the recommendations of the Commission must be given 
-effect to. While on this subject, we feel constrained to protest again against 
‘the ingenious but not very ingenuous way in which these posts are being 
transferred from the hands of geruine Indians, for whom we believe they were: 
originally intended, to those who only choose to call themselves ‘ Natives of 
India,’ because it suits their present interest to do so. No one who has 
‘yead the Police Commission’s Report will for a moment doubt that 
these places were meant to be conferred on Indians born. But what do 
we find now? Men who hitherto called themselves Kuropeans and even 
-drew exchange compensation allowance, men who claim all the privileges 
-of Europeans under the Criminal Procedure Code, men who at heart disdain to 
‘call themselves Indians, are being appointed as Deputy Superintendents. A 
~ pure European, one born perhaps in England, can now obtain this post if he 
‘declares his willingness to be’domiciled in India. Domicile in fact is by itself 
- pronounced to be a sufficient justification for designating a Kuropean as an 
“Tndian or a native of India. Perhaps at some future date the holder of the 
 goveted office may change his mind and go away to England, or, calling himself 
-@ European, may secure some post practically reserved for a European! Now 
‘this looks like getting round the law by means of an Executive order or 
“Resolution. It is at least not fair to the true children of the soil. We are 
Smuch afraid that if: things go on as at present, in course of time the bulk 
‘of the posts will fall into the hands of Kuropegns. — It strikes us that Euro- 
Speans are as little fitted for the duties intended for Deputy Superintendents 
§ they are for thosd of & Daftardar to the Collector... This ‘also would seem to 
show that the offices were meant for genuine Indians.” Teed Loar 
be 
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31. “Times out of number we have had occasion to dwell on the 

; great amount of inconvenience that is felt by the 
Complaints against the public of Sukkur in dealing with the town Police 
Sukkur (Sind) Police in officials. Among other points, the one which is of 


connection with the grant- | * fag 12 
ing of passes for music at daily and most frequent ocourrence is the trouble 


marriages, &c. and annoyance felt while securing passes or permis- 
Sindhi (60), 8rd Sept., sion to hold a marriage or other procession accom- 
Eng. cols. panied by music or musical instruments. The Police 


stations in cities and elsewhere are to remain open 
for business the whole day and any person requiring a pass for any ceremony 
is to be immediately granted one. But in Sukkur, which is in itself a very 
large town, where activity of one kind or the other never ceases, the Police 
Inspector, Mr. Gillespie, has fixed two hours only in the morning for the grant 


of such passes.......... The hardships caused can be easily imagined, when 
townsmen might have to postpone various important social and religious 
functions, owing to absence of a Police pass.......... Besides this a new 


trouble has crept in and no pass is given for a ceremony to be performed 
after midnight owing to which great inconvenience was felt during the 
Thadri holidays as according to Hindu customs marriages were to take place 
at the time of moon-shine which meant after midnight. The District 
Magistrate who has framed these rules will certainly realise the grievance of 
such a long standing and extend his sympathetic hand to order the Police 
Pass Office to remain open at all hours.” 


. ge ory re - - 


32. A memorial has been sent to the Commissioner in Sind by the 
inhabitants of two of the towns in Hyderabad 

Comments on _ the District, claiming protection against the tyrannies 
reported boycott of practised on them by their Muhammadan brethren at 
eer on the instigation of Syed Alahando Shah, an Honorary 
' Mumba 973 (135) Magistrate and a person of great influence. If all 
Sth Sept. ' the allegations in the memorial be true, one would 
be inclined to think that chaos still prevails in Sind. 

We hope Government will take prompt notice of the memorial and punish the 
culprits when the charges are proved against them. ‘The state of affairs in 
Sind lends colour to the dictum of the Anglo-Indians that Hindus and 


Muhammadans will fly at each other’s throats if the English leave India. 
Municipalities. 


33. .When the Act constituting the Bcembay City Improvement Trust 
was passed, the non-official members of the Bombay - 

Legislative Council had strongly objected to those 

‘tae Pt oo Murcipel clauses in it which made it incumbent upon the Cor- 
contribution to the Bom- poration to render it monetary assistance in a fixed | 
bay City Improvement proportion. Time has shown the justice of their 
Trust. . a objections. During the last eight years the Corpor- 
Bombay Samachar (69), ation has been paying the ‘Trust nearly eight 
Sth Sept.; Sanj Varta- Jakhs and a half per year, but not satisfied with this : 
man (44), 6th Sept. hgnard ree. Rive “ng 7 
7 contribution, the ‘Trust is now claiming an additional i 
sum of three to fourlakhs per year. The question it 
of paying one item out of these amounting to more than Rs. 52,000 was 
discussed the other day in the Corporation, and in the course of the discussion 
one of the members made it clear that if advantage was thus taken of the 
ambiguous wording of section 73 of the City Improvement Trust Act, to 
charge the Corporation with such items, it would soon find itself unable to 
meet the heavy liabilities which would thus be thrown on it. We have been il! 
regretfully noticing that for the last few ycars the financial position of the Ne 
Corporation has been growing more and more unsatisfactory and that the q 
expenditure has been going up by leaps and bounds. Even the reserve 
balance which during the last two or three years has enabled the Corporation 
to tide over deficits is now nearly exhausted, and it will soon have to raise 
the taxation to the maximum itis authorised to do. If-under such circum- 
stances, the Trust continues to press its claims, the Corporation will be in 
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of rupees eight lakhs and 4 half, .as is 
h the Corporation can be annually called 
Sdn Vartamdn writes in a similar strain.) 


um Back Road (Bombay) has been the scene of 
many a suicide in the past and one more’ was added 
he to the number by a Hindu woman on Friday last. 
of “Attempts were made to rescue the woman, but 
proved futile on atcount of the thick moss that covers 
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sS Sth Sept. while the Municipal Corporation insist upon the 
ns Ba closing of private wells for sanitary reasons they 
aA should nothave thought of closing this one which is under their supervision 


eh or keeping it clean. We hope the well will be closed as soon as practicable. 

ee | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 

7 Oriental Translator to Government. 
De Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, : 
: Secretariat, Bombay, 15th September 1910. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } No. 88 of 19 
[No, 38 of 1910. 


Heport on Native Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 17th September 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to cail for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. what is believed “ 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1910.) 
‘am : | ss , . . 
No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. |  Béition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire ... Bombay ... Weekly ... Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 =... «| 6800 
| | 
STi ie, oe oe ‘ m3 + Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 | 600 
8 Bombay EastIndian ... Do. | Do. ose J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 = ee 
| | | 
4 Commercial Gazette ... Sukkur 2 ae eee og ae ery spe | * 
5 Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona aa Daily oes a5 Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 on 600 
can Herald. : : 
| | 
6 . Bast and West ... Bombay Monthly ... Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ;} 1,000 
: | 55. 
7 Elphinstonian Do. -| Quarterly ... ... Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42... sol. We 
: | | 
8 Fergusson College Maga- Poona ove Do. ... V.G. Kale, M.A. | 
zine. | 
9 Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay Weekly ... Kamakshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drdsi Brahman); 41. ) 
10 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. oa: Dk a“ .... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 | 
India and Champion. 55. ff 
11 Indian Textile Journal Do. ..| Monthlye ... . John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50.... 1,0CO 
, i 
12 Indu of Bombay ... Do. ove sd Daily . Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A. ; Hindu 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
13 Karachi Chronicle . Karachi | WOOKIF oe . Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 : 500’ 
14 Kathidwar Times ... ... Rajkot ..-| Daily . Jamnadis Mahdshankar Buch; MJWindu 200 
| (Lohana) ; 28. | 
15 Mahratta -.- Poona -| Weekly .-» Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdé-- 1,000 
| | wan Brahman). 
16 Muslim Herald .»» Bombay «| Daily .- Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 200: 
, Muhammadan ; 35. 
17 Oriental Review ve Do. .| Weekly ...  ... Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 700 
18 Pheonix --» Karachi ..| Bi-weekly ... ... Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...| 850 
| | 
19 Poona Observer and Civil Poona -| Daily ... Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eve al 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
20 Purity Servant ‘0 Bombay -| Monthly ... --- Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250° | 
| | man ; 32. 
21 Railway Times eve} Do. oe o+-| Weekly al John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
| 
22 St. Xavier’s College’ Lo. -| Quarterly ... .-. Rev. Seither, $.J.; German; 45 ... sn <ce | 
Magazine. | | 
; . 
23 Sind Gazette .| Karachi... .| Daily .. Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44 ... . os 500 | 
) | | 
24 Sind Journal _... ..-/ Hyderabad ---| Weekly ... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu) 800 | 
| | Amil) ; 42. | 
25 Sind Times jo) iS. | Bi-weekly... .... Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41..., 200 
: | | | 
| | : | 
26 Students’ Brotherhood Bombay .. -+-| Quarterly ... .-- Prof, P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 ae a 400 . 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
27 . Akhbdr-e-Soudagar -- Bombay e+} Daily ito eA Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40...) 1,500 
| : | 
28 | Apakshapat ove -+-| Surat -| Weekly . ... Bdéi Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 ¥ 
| | @idli; Parsi ; 30. 
29 A’ry & Prakash 969 aoe Bombay eee ee Do. " eee ie! Maganlal Rajaram Vyas ; Hindu (Brah- 1,000 
| min); 41. 
80 | Broach Mitra... -+-| Broach «| Do, ove .... Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
_ ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
| 
con 894—la | 
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Wimey. 44) BD dal 


Name, caste and age of Editor. — , N 
bat se Xs eh) on 


Adve ‘yj Ahmedabad = ..} Do. ... — «.-| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu) 1,000 
* 1 OS urs vt aa Pos. kat Ritts isi t (Mesri Bania) ; 85. 1? wort 
| Barat = el “Do. =a. ——... | Maganlal Kikdébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,000 : 
4 nia) > 87. 
ro a sn{ Bombay... _...| Weekly... __...| Ichchhdrim Surajram Dessi; Hindu (Surti| 8,500 
PER he, * a ansiual ; tees . . _ | Bania); 55. ' . a 


0984 | Gujardt Mitm: x 2.) surat er De wes ~—>s ee | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... < ... 700 

85 Gujarati-Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad ar De sil ...| Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
| Bania) ; 31. 

_ 86 | Hindi Punch ode »»-| Bombay... kn “em oes ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 800 

O00 sie ot 7 
87 | Jém-eJamshed ...  ...| Do. we ese| Daily = «..._—~——...| Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;| 4,400 
$8 | Kaiser-i-Hind ...  ...| Do. wes’ was| Weekly... _...| Frdmji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60...  ...|. 2,000 
39 | Kéthidwadr News ... .«| Rajkot Le at on eee ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oe oe 200 
40 | Kéthidwar Times... cee) “OO eee »-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jamnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
41 | Parsi ‘3 sia ---| Bombay ... eer ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
42 | 


Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad nikal ae ro ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdh-| 1,850 
| man); 31. 


43 | Rast Goftar gee ---| Bombay ... sel aes 
, 441) S4nj Vartamén ... ...| Do. in 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...! 1,200 


..-| Daily oes ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;| 4,200 
. | Parsi; 43. 


j 
} 


bie 45 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... .--| Baroda... ...| Weekly... ..._ Manekl4i Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);' 4,200 
46 | Sury& Prakésh ... -.- Surat ses cool Oe ose .... Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


Anoio-Manra’Tat. 
} : Rev. R.S. Hume ; 28 

cee =u. onsl GO 4. dd Weektiy «ne wo] 4 QW. d. MI. Abboth: 48) ... .. —nnslt 660 

Rov. Tukaram ; 55 


48 | Dnydn Prakash ... .--| Poona one .»»| Daily tee ...| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu}. 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


49 | Dny4n Prakésh ... ...| Do. a + | REESE Do. do. 


| 50 | Indu of Bombuy ... ---| Bombay ... .-»| Daily ees ...| D&émodar Ganesh Padhye M.A,; Hinduj . 2,000 
| : (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 


51 | Subodh Patrika ... .--| Poona ove «..| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 


wat Brahmin) ; 30. | 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


$2 | Boho |... Sie .-| Bombay ... —— | ee ....d. C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... ---| 1,000 


O Anglo-Eusiténo... —...| - Do. 4D wa oe ha sel Ws Ws SOO oc sia ee a .:.| 1,000 


GR | O'Goano:.,. *? a3 °F Do. ae ae + se F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese;25 ... . ...| 1,000 


~ Anoro-Smxpr. 


$5 |Ainn =... ~~. Hyderabad =—...| Monthly... __...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


56 | Al-Haq ... ek » ...| Kardchi (Sind)... Weekly — ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 
| | | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghuldm Rasul; 37; 
me ' : : Muhammadans. : 


57 | Larkana Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...' Do. ove ...| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24. 


», 58 | Muséfir ... ... ...| Karéchi (Sind) ...) Do. ws ee-| Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82... 1,800 


oe 69 Sind Patrike ee ...| Larkana (Sind) ...! Do. ese _ oe| Deosing Shamsing,; Hindu (Amil); 23... 350 
i ee be: Oi? MiInGas A : | 
* Sindhi ... «...  ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. ese — eve| WiShindas Panjainmal (Hindu) _... ...| 1,000 


.-.| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. oot spat @emeeinal Tiles: BT" 0. coc sda 400 


89 Bewntiey’ 2.) “4 Weaty |... pe bem ret Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Bra4h-| 2,000 
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Name of Publication, W kere Published. - Bitton. 
EnGuisH, Mara’tai AnD 
- Gosara Tr, | 
63 | Hind Vijays ...  ...| Baroda... ,..| Weekly ...| Dahyabhéi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
. 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
| AND CoNCANIM, 
| , | 
ae) .| Bombay Weekly ...| 8. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee 
| 
| 
GUJARATI, 
65 | Akhbadr-e-Isl4m : Bombay | Daily .| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. 
66 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot .| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
67 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda ..| Weekly | Javerbhai Dédabhdi Patel; Hindu 
7 | | (Pa&tiddr) ; 39. 
68 Bharat Jivan ... .|Bombay ... ..| Monthly .| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
| (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
69 Bombay Samachar Do. .| Daily .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.; 
| Parsi ; 41. 
70 | Broach Samachar .; Broach .| Weekly || Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 | 
71 | Buddhi Prakash ... a Ahmedabad .| Monthly .| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
72 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly .| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 
73 Din Mani ... _ | Broach Do. .| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania) 
74 Garjana ...| Ahmed bad Do. | Shankerlél Nathjibhéi; Hindu (Audich 
Brahmin) ; 34. . 
75 Kaira Times ... Nadiad (Kaira) Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;/ 
| 28. 
[6 Kaira Vartamin ... + Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
: 56. 
77 Kathidwar avd Mahi/ Sadra Do, ...| Motilal Chhotdl4l Vyds; Hindu (Andich 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45 
78  Kathiadwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu! 
(Brahman) ; 46. | 
| 
79 Khabardar | Bombay Do. | Abdul Véhed Haji Gulim Muhammad! 
: Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
80 Lohana Samachar ..| Ahmedabad Do. .| Bapubhdi Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 80 
81 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-. 
: | Hom)i, B.A.; Parsi; 41. 
82 | Navsari Patrika «| Navsari .| Weekly ..| Harivallabhddés Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 
fis | Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
83 . Navsdri Prakash ... Do. Do. ...| Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ...| Neorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
85 | Praja Mitra see .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly... ...j Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu. amen 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokdr ie .| Surat Weekly ...| Hormasji Jamshedii ; se OE. ake 008 
87 | Prétahkal .| Ahmedahad .| Monthl aa sonece 
88 | Réjasthin and Indian} Do. .| Weekly ...| Hirdldt Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shriméli 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
89 | Samalochak bie »--| Bombay... Tri-Monthly ..., Manil4l Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
| Brahmin) ; 43. 
| ; 
90 | Satsang ...| Surat .| Weekly ...| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
91 Coa ove .--| Amreli Do. ccocce 
92 | Surat Akhbar... Baroda Do. yee Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 bea 
"4 : 
93 | Swadesh Mitri ...  ...| Karachi. Do. ...| Devkaran Deyji ; Hindu (Lohaéna); 42 ... 
94 Udbodhan... ... ...| Ahmedabad -| Monthly ... 3 Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar! 
| | Bania) ; 22. 
95 | Vasant be ecb me: Do. Do. oe A‘nandshankar Baépubhai Dhruva, B.A. 
A LL.B.; Hindu. 
| | Hinpt. - 
96 ‘shri Venkateshvar Samé-) Bombay ... © «| Weekly a Shir Biharilal Hindu (Bajpai. Bréhmin) ;} 
char. of | ° 
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t} abahtt ; ‘hede phlasaenr tadea ed XT |. 3.  Yblse .. (Devang) ;. 40. 
Dharwér ... «| Do, be Seca ~ i Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


" man); 25 
% | Bijpor =. ...| Do. nant ...|G BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
4 NaCi@nn r+ ne A an oe ited a man) ; ; 42, : ‘ 
is 100 Karnétak Vritt .... e«| Dhérwar ... bed , one ...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
eee (Vaishnav Brahman). | 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


. + _ es-| Gaurishankar Rdmprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brdhinan) ; 44. 


102 Rasik Ranjini ove ---| Gadag (Dharwar)... 


Do 

OM01 | Loka Bandhu: sie) Dole ke 4.) Do. sss ~—- «e-| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu; 250 
Do 

108 | Suvarta Patrika © ...| Belgaum... ...| Do 


| 


Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 200 


104 |Arya Vaibhav... ...|Jalgnom = «. = ...| Weekly. 
90 | min) ; 50, 


105 | A’rydvart ... ose ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do, See ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 


. desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53 
| 106 Bakul see one .--| Ratnagiri ... vee} Do. eee ...| Hari Dharmar4j Gdndhi; Hindu (VAni) ; 400 
eh : | $l. 


| 
3 “407 | Bhdla e's oce ...| Poona see ..., Published thrice a Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 6,000 
; | | month. ‘ Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 82. 


bas 408 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... _...| Wi (Satdra) ... Monthly... 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 27 


“Aa “f09 | Bharat Mata .:. ...|/Isl4mpur ... _...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 


geet: | Brahman) ; 20. 80 
pie 110 | Belgaum Samdchér ves mn ees ... Weekly... .... Hari rer 4 Samant; Hindu (Gaud spent 275 
Me ) (63.3 . | man); 44. 

gale 111 | Chandraként ... 4 Chikodi (Belgaum).| Do. ... _...| Gdamesh ~Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu) 100 
4 OF | | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 

eS 112 |OhandrodsyA ..  ...|Chiplun (Ratné-- Do. ... __ ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 150 
} 2 ae giri). | Brahman); 44. 

“918 | Ohikiteak ... ona .--| Belgaum ... »»| Do. join ae 2 ee Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
os | envi; 35 

AS 114 | Chitramaya Jagat »s-| Poona ae »--| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev J omni Hindu (Kon- 150 
ia 4 kanastha Brahmin) ; 
: She 115 | DeshkAlvartman ... »--| Hrandol ....  .... Weekly... pee oe Eee Joab ; Hindu (Brah- 150 
hi: | Ashi 
; a “116 | Dharma ... an .-.| Wai (Satara) »- | Monthly ... ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
| Bae | Brahman) ; 46. 

mies, | 417 | Dhdérwar Vritt ... ...| Dhérwar ... .-| Weekly... mos * = Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 450 
. man) ; 33. 

f 4 * 218 | Dinbandhu soe «-.| Bombay ... eel: ee oe ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...} 1,400 
Ae a0 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ...| Poona =... =~... Do. i. «..| WAman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
ages | Brahman) ; 50. 
: Do 


120 | Dnydn Ségare_......._......| Kolhapur ... ben , ca. «,{ Vishnu. Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 300 


Brahman) ; 44. 
OCs | 
: 121 | Indu Prakash .... | Bombay ... .».' Daily oe ...| Damodar Ganesh L Panre Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
*, | hada Brahmin); 50 
499 .».| Dattatreya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu; 1,000 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
...| Kashindéth Bahirav Lamaye 5 Hindu (Chit- 500 
piven Brahman) ; 55. __ 
1 F. F. Gordon & Co. 500 


...] Govind Néréyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth} 425 
| Braéhman); 51. | 
«| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu|... 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84. 
;..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu eenaiaaes 4,000 
Brahman); 41. ‘| 


...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
/ | Hindu ’(Chitpéwan, Brahman) ; 36. | 


«.-| Pandharinath Balkrishna Paltalk ; Hindu 500 
e (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, . 


Aj eee) Balkrishna , > Updennie: Hinds 
¥ Desliasth omaead ; 42, 
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No. Name'6f Publication!’ | Wheté’Pablished. | ~ ““Hidition.  Nfhaie, ‘eaiete and age of Editor. 


se 


Manratai—concluded. | | 


©9481 | Madhukar ‘iis ow .».| Belgaum’... «| Weekly ...  ..|/Jandérdan WNardyan Kulkarni; Hindu} $15 
. .| (Sdéraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 

182 | Maharashtra Vritt ...| Satdratiwia ---| Monthly ... eee “aa Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 800 
; 24, | 

183 | Mdsik Manoranjan ...| Bombay ... «-| Weekly ... eee “ah Mitra; Hindu (Gaud| 5,500 
a araswat); 37. — 
"134 | Moda Vritt coe ...| Wai (Satdra) -- ...) Do. ce ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 


ae 


185 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay .:. .:.| Daily oct ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
: Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 89. 
136 | Mumukshu eee ...| Poona see ooo] WOCKIY cee ...|Lakshuman Rdmchandra Pdngdrkar;} 1,500 


. Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 

137 | Nasik Vritt ae .».| Nasik oon oe 2 fee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 

138 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. a ...| Govind Sakhara4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 


pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat... bid ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
149 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
_ desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


41 | Pragati... eee ...| Kolhapur ... eck §=— 0 ove ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain); age 45, 
142 | Prakdésh ... ne ...| Satara nih a oe ae ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pudhari ... eee ...| Baroda... ool « 10. ee ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 
144 | RAshtrabodh ‘ih ...| Poona ah ..-| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... sot be 300 


145 | Rashtrodaya o08 iol _ — fo" oe ..|S. K. Damle; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brdh- 200 
man); 30. 

146 | Samalochak 200 ..-| Hubli (Dharwar) e Do, oe ..-| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 800 

Brahman) 30. 


I 


147 | Saty&’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly .-| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ;| 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


. 7 
. i 
* 

—— 


148 | Shetkari ... a ....| Ahmednagar wa ae 


149 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... ooo} ._ Do. one ..-| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu} 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
150 | Sholapur Samachar oo ae see oo Do, see ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 


151 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay... | Do, eee ....Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlardm Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

.| Satara sed sot =O, ies ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada, 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak ... sack a ate <a 2. aa ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman). ; 
154 |SitarayeHind ... «| Do.  .. | Do. +  ow|Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham-, $00 
madan ; 45. 


155 | Sudhakar ... ase ...| Pen (Kolaba) «| Do, eee ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
156 | Sudharak ... oon ...| Poona ive | Do, vee ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


‘152 | Shri Shahu 


‘157 | Sumant. ... ~ ...| Karad (Sataéra) ...1 Do. ose .»-| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

| Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdaraswata 

Braéhman) ; 35. 

.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... oe eoness 


- 


‘158 | Vaishya Masik 


159 | Vichéri ... + «| KArwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


160 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo Weekly ace ...| Bhujangrao - Gdekwad; Hindu 50 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


161 | Vinod ses “an «| Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Rdmchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
(Séraswat Bréhman) ; 21. 


462 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ...|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... asa 700 
| (3 Raémkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
; Sdraswat Brahman). vi 
‘163 | Vrittasar... we oe-| Wai (Satara «++| Week] me ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
‘ . pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
164 | Vyd4paéri_ss.. ove »»-| Poona ove .| Do. ewe ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 42. | 
165 | Warkari ... +» +~—--»| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly .»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 i 
| pur), | Brahman); 35. __s. ‘ 
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ve ews| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
| madan (Abro); 24. 


: | ing --.| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
| (Khatri) ; 35. : 
vos Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 i 500 


ee -»-| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly _... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. | 750 
© i$‘ “Ber Sind Keori =...) Shikérpur(Sind) ...) Do. ... — ...| Cheldrdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550 
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ya 172 | Bombay Punch Bahédur..., Bombay... . ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 ) 
i | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 


es |Maikétouec | 0...) {Dos cc ec] Dow ss cs.| Mumshi Mahamad Husain... ww. ss) ss 


ee 174  Sultén-ul-Akhbér vc) Dos ves ees | Daily = ...~—S—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 300 
} | | | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. : 
| 


Guzara ‘TI AND Hinp1. 
se 175 Jain te - | Bombay ... -.-| Weekly... ..._ Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 


; ce : | | _ (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


oe "176 Jain Mitra be | Do. ses ...| Monthly... eos] 
e | | 
| 


Sital Prasdd Jain... ona dies »--| 1,000 


es ' Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


A 177 Chandrika ... oe «-.| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _.... .... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. | 
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Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads-which are- 
printed in italics. ra 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list.is printed in brackets after the name. 


’ _, @, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (a = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation ofa word, as. 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


ese mm D.... The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
oS ae propristor cre not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


[ 
- if 
Pees | . me I 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fjiter. — i 
| : 
ENGLISH. | | : 

7a . Evening Dispatch... .--| Poona “a we» Daily a on aie Bei 


| | | 
Karachi... i | are ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... | 750 


* 


12a Karachi Argus ... eee 


ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
URpv. 


| 
62a | Moslem ... i ...| Poona ae OT — fas viniciiah = * 
| 


GUJARATI. | | 


.| Dajibhai Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil} 400 
Brahmin) ; 31. 


71a | Chabuk ... soe - Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly... 
MARATHI, | 


1144) Daivadnya Samachar oil Bombay... ...| Monthly ... -..| Vindyak Nandbhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 500 
| dnya): 45. 


| f 


No. 4, the Editor is Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman; 34 ; Muhammadan Sheik ; the circulation of the paper is 450. 
No, 58, the Editor of the paper is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & S.; 80; Portuguese. | 
Nos. 20, 75, 79, 91, 98,97, 104, 108, 146, 155 and 177 have ceased to exist. | 
No. 1C0, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, ‘ 
No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 

Nos. 74 and 94 have temporarily ceased to be published. 

No. 90 has become a fortnightly. : 


No. 128, the present Editor of the paper is Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38 ; the ys 
circulation is about 20,000. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


4 Mr, Montagu in his budget speech said: ‘Lord Morley and his 


PR oak yo 4° “Council, working through the agency of Lord Minto, 
tical ie tha, tenalish yee ~accomplished much.’ This was the rock of offence, 
on the alleged usurpation the bowie-knife of political assassination. The 
of the powers of the Gov- Daily Mail is duly shocked by it, and then pro- 
ernment of India by the ceeds to explain that when Mr. Montagu said Lord 
Secretary of State. Morley and his Council, he meant nothing so 
E P oe (41), 18th Sept., innocuous, for Lord Morley is a perfect Othello and 

ee smothered the Council long ago. It also goes on to 
complain that when Mr. Montagu said ‘working through the agency of 
Lord Minto,’ he did not mean through the agency at all, for it charges the 
Secretary of State with wiring instructions to Lord Minto’s subordinates, 
to the extent of interfering with every detail of Government........... But the 
worst offence of all was the reference to working through Lord Minto’s 
agency. Ifa Secretary of State has any ideas to express at all (which has not 
invariably been the case), it is surely the most constitutional and proper thing 
to express them and put them into force through the agency of the Viceroy. 
To say that Lord Morley has torn up the constitution and made himself the 
autocrat of India is ridiculous.......... When Mr. St. John Brodrick (now 
Lord Niddleton) introduced a vital change into the Council of the 
Viceroy—a change against which the Viceroy fought strenuously as 
against an attempt to undermine his power and authority and rather 
than countenance which he resigned office—did the Daily Mail protest 
that he ‘was substituting for the system under which we had ruled 
India for a century a one-man autocracy enthroned at Whitehall,’ and so on ? 
Not a word of it all, though there would have been some excuse on that 
occasion. But when the Secretary of State and the Viceroy declare them- 
selves in perfect accord on measures of reform, when the Viceroy, though 
a man of pacific nature is also one of wide experience and firm will, when, 
moreover he belongs to the opposite political party and cannot by any sane 
man be represented as the puppet of Lord Morley, the Daily Mail arises 
and declares that Lord Minto is a mere simulacrum and Lord Morley a tyrant. 
Mr. Montagu spoke of things being done ‘through the agency of Lord Minto.’ 
From that it is deduced that Lord Minto is Lord Morley’s agent. This is 
merely juggling with words. Mr. Sinha received his seat on the* Council 
through Lord Minto’s agency, but the Viceroy is not his agent. This is typi- 
cal of the whole agitation. It has been very cleverly engineered and skilfully 
conducted, but it is a thing of air—it is even, when one examines it closely, 
a testimony in favour of Lord Morley.” 


2. ‘*‘ High and honourable have been the traditions not only of the British 
Bench but also of the British Bar, and refreshing is 
Alleged wanton abuse the jealousy with which the profession in India, as 


sR ah a7 connaas in Britain, seeks to bring to book the defaulters who 


in political cases. wantonly violate them. We are sorry to observe, 
Indu of Bombay (12), however, that of late the tendency is growing, 
13th Sept. especially so in perturbed Bengal, for the counsels 


| engaged for Government or Government officials 
in political cases, to throw to the winds all that decorum, self-restraint and 
good manners which lend dignity to State trials.......... ‘ Instructions ’” 
ought surely not to be a shield for wanton breaches of propriety. And yet, 
we are sorry to have to observe that a number of such improprieties, so 
derogatory to the reputation of the Indian Bar, if not indirectly also to the 
administration of justice, have occurred during several State trials, notably 
those in connection with the Alipore Bomb conspiracy case, and are now 
occurring at the Dacca Conspiracy trial and the Midnapur damage 
guit.......... We confess we have been more than ever pained to read the 
‘following account of the latest incident that has marred the Midnapur 
Damage Suit proceedings. Cross-examining witness as to -his statement that 
he accused Mr. Weston of breach of faith Mr. Norton said :—You want the 
-Gourt to believe that you had the courage, being face to face with Mr. Weston, 
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unrest in India. 


| -teloke with you?—Yes. Did he not assault you ?— 
Ft tcher : What is the effect of this question ? Mr. Norton: 
rig that Mr. Weston would have been justified in assaulting 
He was accused of playing tricks. That means Mr. Norton 


ay ale oe solemnly ‘deplares in a» High Court that a Collector-Magistrate making 


enquiry ina political case would be justified, whilst the solemn procedure 
of recording a confession is going on, in enesarting a witness if he dared tell 
him that he was playing tricks with him!!!.......... Practically Mr. Norton’s 
declaration amounts to an incitement to violence. If a newspaper were to 
throw out such suggestion, it would run the risk of being confiscated. If 
the same thing be covered by counsel’s privilege in India, it would be a 
cruel irony and a sad degeneracy indeed!!!” 


8. Fie upon the traitors to the country who are merely self-seeking. 
_ Fie upon those traitors, who by a liberal use of 
sihine : ese e~ flattery and by abusing their fellow-countrymen 
country. win the favour of their superiors, but cannot do any 
_ Kdthidwdér and Mahi good. These slaves of money, by their show of 
Kantha Gazetie (77), 11th wisdom, do great harm to their fellow-countrymen, 
Sept. and in their arrogance, commit many wicked deeds. 
There are many traitors to the country in the guise of well-wishers, who 
merely from self-interested motives are doing harm to the rulers and the 
ruled alike ani get them into difficulties. Self-seeking is the sole motive of 
such traitors and their advice is ca!culated to mislead and harm both the rulers 
and the ruled. They are afraid of the foreigners and yet mix with them. 
Rejoicing over the favours obtained by cringing, they arrogantly - consider 
themselves superior to all and think of harassing those who are their 
enemies. Fie, thousand times upon such people! 


4. A correspondent of the News of the World alarmingly declares that 
sedition has spread far and wide in India and has 
Alleged danger of reck-- rapidly been extending. The mere touch of a spark 
less comments on Indian wij] set aflame the whole country, and he doubts the 
affairs by English news- canacity of England to suppress that revolt. We do 
sy Postnead not know who this correspondent is, but so far as 
Sang Vartaman (44), age 
14th Sept. could be gathered from the paper publishing the 
correspondence, the writer appears to be an army 
officer possessing great experience of the army of the Empire. If 
the writer is such an officer, he could hardly be said to have done any 
service to his country. We do not deny the existence of unrest in the country, 
but the daring prophecy that the mighty British power would fail to suppress 
a dangerous revolt which would break out in India causes nothing but surprise 
and wonder. Fortunately for India the reins of her administration are in the 
hands of wise men like Lord Morley and Lord Minto. Otherwise, such tales 
would cause-an unnecessary stirin England and place India under the rule of a 
military autocrat. Such attempts at magnifying the unrest prevailing in India 
are solely attributable to the machinations of the party of English politicians 
who have been opposing Lord Morley’s reforms and have been eager to clutch 
at every opportunity of ridiculing and insulting the Indians. In view of the 
knowledge the English people have been gaining of this country it is but 
necessary that’ steps should be taken to keep the British nation fully 
informed about the real state of affairs in India and in this behalf much 
reliance should not be placed upon Reuter’s Agency, which has long proved 


‘its partisan spirit. 


5. With reference to the correspondence on the unrest in India, 
appearing in the London TZ2zmes, Sir Henry Cotton 

Comments on Sir has written a letter to that paper giving his views 
Henry Cotton's letter to on the condition of Indian affairs, and he has shown 
the London Times on the nowt ine burning questions of the day are freely and 
fearlessly discussed by the Indian people. We go 

uh Sept. re. oO further and declare that the recent repressive 
| measures of the Government of India have drawn 

\ may persons of moderate views from the field of politics, leaving the Extremists 


masters of the situation. We donot think thatsuch a state of things -will be 
‘beneficial either to Government or to the people. On the contrary, it 
should have been the policy of Government to educate the people in ordinary 
‘political subjects and to qualify them in the art and:-science of Government, so 
that with the lapse of time they might be able to take up the government of 
their own country. As. declared by Sir Henry,-the time has come when 
‘Government could take such .a step with advantage, But such views are 
‘hardly heeded. Since the days of Lord Curzon whose'policy was. to disregard 
the views of the whole Indian community, a vast change has come over the 
Indian people, and so we would appeal to the authorities in Sir Henry 
Cotton’s terms to instil confidence into the minds of the Indians by carrying 
‘on the administration on wise and liberal principles, 


~.*6, .“ News. agencies have to do a great deal with representing the 

vF i Sa aa situation in India, both in the Indian and English 
. Indian news as itissup- press. We all know that the news supplied to the 
plied to the British press. Fnolish press is dished up to the taste of the Jingo 
_ Mahrdtta (15), 18th C ty t a hi 11 th ie 
Sept: or Conservative party, and has allthe elements for 
: : making-up a ‘sensation.’ The news is eabled right 
to the English press, and there it gives rise to a good deal of misrepresenta- 
tion about India. Every kind of sensational news has had its turn. We had 
some days ago reports of train incidents, such as stone throwing, smashing 
-window-panes, noises: outside the train, regularly served out to the press at 
suitable intervals, and most of these seemed ta have taken place only when 
Mr. Hume, Public Prosecutor in Bengal, was reported to have been in the 
train. Then came the turn of dacoities. The smallest incident was pointed 
to have been only a part of a large dacoity. A Calcutta message from Reuter 
dated 22nd August to the English press stated, ‘a big political dacoity is 
reported to have been committed in Sylhet by a band of 100 Bhadras (sic) 
‘in four boats.’ The assiduous Hnglishman followed up by publishing that 
the political dacoits boldly march in the locality singing Bande Mdtaram 
-and threatening the pursuers with ‘bombs.’ The people were taken aback 
and wondered what all this meant. Some time afterwards it came out that 
the incident was simply a case of a local fisherman looting some local gentry. 
The Pioneer laid bare the truth. Thus the ‘ political dacoity’ was merely 
the creation of the newsman’s inventive brain! We are not aware of the 
correct statement having been supplied to the English press who might be 
still awaiting the development of this dacoity with interest! To take another 
fresh instance. A message was supplied from Dacca, the place of the 
sensaticnal trial at present going on, that ‘some of the accused in the Dacca 
Conspiracy case are said fo have severely assaulted some warder of the Dacca 
jail and that the dying declaration of the warder has been recorded.’ The 
people must have wondered whether there was going to be a repetition of 
the Narendra Nath Gossain incident. But the very next day from the same 
quarter you get another message stating that a Burmese convict had attacked 
a warder in the Dacca jail and that the convict is beiny proceeded against in 
dué course. There hag not appeared in any paper a contradiction of the 
former news, nor have we heard anything about it. But it has had its effect 
on the readers, and went in no small degree to prejudice them against the 
accused in the Dacca trial. In India these reports are valued at their worth. 
But their effects are most mischievous among the English people, who are 
generally ignorant of the conditions in India. They do not know how the 
‘making up’ of the sensation goes on in India.” : 


7. Commenting on a series of long articles written in the Oriental 
Review by one Mr. A. S. Wadia on ‘* What England 

What England has has done for India ” the paper remarks :—‘ There 
done for India. a7) is a school of politicians, happily not large, which 
1 Pyar Renew (1), believes that British rule has been a curse to tho 
ee land, that it has resulted in a ruinous drain on the 
country’s wealth, and that it has sapped the manhood and crippled the genius 
of the Indian people. To persons of such a way of thinking, nothing will 
carry conviction. But to those who desire enlightenment upon the slow and 
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ordéf was evolved out of chaos and civilisation’ out 
, Mr. Wadia’s articles will be distinctly useful. They 
sh y and enterprise were not employed in this land 
“purpose of aggrandisement and conquest, but that while the 
‘werd d bey, the htmanity of her people was not less occupied 
t upt ‘barbarous and revolting practices. Ata time when there is so 
‘miuch loud talk of working out our destiny alone and unaided, it is instructive 
. to note that our forefathers, with few exceptions, never moved even their 
Tittle finger to lighten the self-appointed task of our rulers. In fact, 
‘as these articles tell us, there was considerable opposition to the 
ae “work of regeneration.......... These remarks are made in no spirit of 
— aa disparagement ; they are evoked by the consideration that it is always useful 
~ to turn the search-light of criticism upon ourselves, and that while we have 
& lively sense of the grievances of our people, it is desirable to advert for a 
moment or two to what England has done for us. Of course, the ready ans- 
wer to this will be that everybody recognises the blessings that British rule 
‘has brought in its train. We are afraid we cannot readily subscribe to this. 
Tt may be at once admitted that there are few people who do know what we 
owe to our rulers. But between knowledge and recognition there is often a 
wide gulf. What is the recognition of the benefits of British rule? Does it 
merely consist in the half-hearted avowal of facts which cannot be disputed 
and which in no way influence conduct? Ifthatis the sort of recognition 
England is entitled to, we are afraid it deserves some other name. If Mr. 
> Wadia’s articles can induce even a few ardent politicians to entertain more 
kindly feelings towards their rulers, his labour will not have been in vain. 
His object all along has been to prove that our right to criticise depends upon 
our capacity to appreciate—a proposition with which we are in entire agree- 
“ment.” 


*8. “The scandalous disclosures of years ago, when Indian Princés or 
even foreign potentates were entertained royally at 

Comments.on the sug~ Whitehall and the bill was sent to India, are bear- 
gestion that Kagland jing fruit. The penduium has taken a swing in the 


should share the cost of the . . 
6 napanyge immityge Se sapere other direction, ard behold, the Times suggests 
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Re yg that as relations between Germany and India are 
i Pdrsi (41), 18th Sept, Somewhat vague, England should bear the cost of 
‘ | Eng. cols. the entertainment of the German Crown Prince 


during his forthcoming visit to India and regard 
} him as her guest. ‘ For this relief, much thanks.’ Nobody in India would 
ie grudge the entertainment, with traditional oriental lavishness, of the Crown 
i Prince; but the suggestion that \England should ‘ stand treat’ indicates a 
spirit so much more decent than that which prevailed of old, that if 


the suggestion is acted upon, the offer should be received as sracefully a8 
possible.” 


9. The Crown Prince of Germany is shortly coming on a tour to India and 
Sdanj Vartaman (44) he will receive a fitting welcome at the hands of the 
14th Sept. ’ Indian nation. As admitted by the London Times 
India has no direct relations with Germany, and con- 

sequently the German Prince while in this country should not be the guest both 
of England and Indiaalone. The German Emperor has expressed a desire that 
the Prince should be allowed to tour as a private gentleman, yet India will have 
to incur some expenditure on his account. If the Government of India under- 
take this expenditure, there is no knowing how much burden the Indian 
treasury will have to bear in future when other Crown Princes visit this land. 
‘he resources of the Government of India are not sufficient to meet the 
urgent needs of the country itself and, besides, Hngland is likely to profit more 
than India by the present visit. Hence it is but natural that Kngland should 
pay half the charges that India may be called upon to incur towards the 
entertainment ofthe German Prince. It is necessary that the Government 
should take a firm stand in the matter a’ Lord Curzon did in the matter of 
the entertainment of Native Princes in England on the occasion of the last 
‘Coronation. 
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10. The London Times suggests that England should pay a portion of 

- Dnydn Prakdsh (48) the expenditure of the visit of the.German Crown 
15th Sept. ' Prince to India, as India has practically no connec- 
a? tion with Germany. It is the opinion of the Times 

that though the reception of the German Prince will not necessitate a heavy 
outlay, still the sharing of the expenditure will serve as a precedent on which 
India can rely if she is threatened with similar other burdens in future. It is 
certainly a matter for rejoicing that the Zzmes should hold that it would be 
unfair to saddle India with burdens which ought to be borne by England. 
India will certainly be much obliged to the J%mes if it now tries to rouse 
English public opinion to a sense of the injustice involved in saddling India 


‘with the expenses of troops sent out of this country to fight the battles of 
England. 


11. “ We are glad thatour Grand Old. Man—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—has 

once again deprecated in no uncertain terms the 

Comments on the mes- violence which prevailed in the country during the 
sage of Mr. Dadabhét past twelve months. We wish our leaders would | 

Naoro}i Pe pone take a leaf out of his book, and whenever opportuni- 
Sth tithes. '* ties present themselves, use the influence which 
Oriental Review (17), they undoubtedly possess, to stem the under- 
14th Sept. currents of anarchism. It is no use living in a fool’s 
paradise, and to say that now the country is entirely 
free from the clutches of .the Anarchical party. It does not require much 
foresight to say that the calm which is now visible is only on the surface. 
Underneath are hidden the forces of violence und sedition, which may burst 
forth any day. ‘That such is reaily the state of the country is generally 
recognised by most of’ our leaders, though we fear that they lack moral 

courage to speak out their minds freely and frankly.” 


12. Wehear from Nairobi (East Africa) that an official notification : 
has been published prohibiting Asiatics buying or } 
using certain plots of land which are to be sold by | 

yey 2 see ag rere public auction. This has spread intense dissatisfac- 
os Fin. Secnthed 8) tion in the town, and the Honourable Mr. Jivanji 
17th Sept. ' has protested against the notification to the Colonial ' 
Office. The authorities contend that Asiatics i; 
are kept at a distance from Europeans in order to protect the latter from 
plague infection. But such objections are untenable. Indians have 
been living in East Africa for centuries; they entered it long before the 
Whites went there and so have a prior right. Again, it was the Indians 
who developed the country. We do not understand why these men should 
be prevented from. enjoying their rights as British subjects while outsiders 
like Germans, Italians and others are allowed to enjoy them fully. What 
becomes of the question of uniting the British Empire together ? Will this noble 
object ever be achieved by thus trying to distinguish between the black and ) 
the white? It is time that the British Government officially laid down ' 
whether India has a right to be considered as an integral part of the HKmpire 
or not. The question is one of Imperial interest and should be decided at 
the hands of the Imperial Government. 


Protest against the 


13. “It should be essentially a people’s memorial, which is proposed to 

be erected in honour of Lord. Minto, who has made 

_ The proposed Lord a constitutional change in the system of administra- 
a 7 hag co weal 44) tion, introducing in “it ‘improvements which mark 
10k Bock ae ns” ’ an epoch in ‘the Government of the country. 
es People should manifest their appreciation of the 
concessions granted to them in an unuwistakeable mannet.......... Our 
national honcur is involved in making the monument a splendid success as a 
popular form of gratefulness to the departing Viceroy.......... In Anglo- 
Indian circles Lord Minto is not regarded, we are afraid, with much esteem.- 
They do not much lke him, we “suspect, for his liberal and sympathetic 4 
statesmanship, and it has been openly declared that he is a weak man, as eo 
Viceroy, and a subservient instrument of Lord Morley. They say the ‘ 
Government is really conducted 1 by the great Mogul at the other end of the 
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know if'there are any grounds for this accusation.. We 
none on. which the charge can be justified.” But while the 
idians is far'from being effusive, the Indians must make 
, ¥ own ‘enthusiastic | Appreciation. It is all very well to say, 
Ph i Ripon, that’ Lord Minito is enshrined in our hearts. Our 
0a she memorial to our benefactor.” 


id “His Excellency Sir George Clarke evinced a more than usual 
Interest in the sound intellectual development of the 
ts rising generation when he visited the Fergusson 
Tency the Govertior's (College last week and, at the Principal’s request, 
a at the F ergusson addressed the students a féw simple and instructive 


cc 
mei sinte on Ha Excel- 


— 'Bpieiader (10) words on subjects which are not studied seriously 
17th Sept. — ’ under the guidance of competent and responsible 


persons, but which nevertheless occupy the thoughts 


‘of not a few students, especially in a place like Poona, and which perhaps 
‘give in some casés'a wrong bent to their training as citizens. In view of the 


circulars issued by Government on discipline in colleges and schools, it was 
well that His Excellency the Governor himself explained to the students that 
there was no intention of forbidding their inquiry into political matters ag all, 


‘but that ‘it was ‘most desirable that they should be acquiring some 
‘knowledge of real politics in order that in years to come they might 


be able to bring a reasoned judgment to bear upon public questions 
in India.’ He advised them to study facts and- reflect on consequences, 
and not to accept every one that preaches against alien rulers and 
merchants as a safe guide, sane philosopher, or sincere friend.......... 
When one assassin actually mentioned the ‘drain’ of wealth from India as 
one of his reasons for hating the British, we cannot persuade ourselves that 
that theory has no influence on young minds. Most people upon whom it 
works may not be able to maintain it in argument, but none the less its 
influence on the sub-conscious mind may be considerable. When the Gov- 


-ernment of India expected that district officers would try to dispel wrong 


notions on politics by a personal exchange of views with the leaders jof Indian 
opinion, we asked whether any authoritative exposition of debatable ques- 
tions would be put into the hands of the officers. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor’s speech at the Fergusson College is an authoritative exposition of the 
official view, which wili no doubt afford guidance to many who wish to combat 
the ‘Drain’ theory. His Excellency’s definition of ‘drain’ is that it is 
‘the outgoing of money from a country without any return.’ The Indian 
politician would, we believe, add the words, ‘or with a return which may. be 
dispensed with.’ Even taking the Indianised definition, one cannot fail to 
feel the force of all the considerations which His Hxcellency commended to 


the study and reflection of the young men at Poona, but a true patriot 


should not be a mere theorist: every practical nationalist ought to 
prove his sincerity, as His Excellency suggested, by doing something 
for the. depressed classes, who cannot be excluded from the nation.......... 
The great men who give advice to students tell them what is in their own 
minds. The value of the advice may be enhanced if some attempt is made to 
find out what is in the minds of the young men........... Weshall give an 
instance of what young men sometimes think of the advice offered to them 
and their needs. A certain well known essayist draws a contrast between two 
kinds of philanthropists— those who subscribe to Mission funds in England and 
insist upon the improvement of character, and those who employ poor men in 
their firms and provide openings for young men, so that they may be free from 
cares and temptations. ‘This essay was once read and discussed in a students’ 
society, and one of the young men said: * We really want practical guides. 
Students get plenty of sdvice now-a-days—that they should be manly and 


honest, they should be well-behaved and strenuous, and what not. Our books. 


tell us all that; so do our Professors. Wedo not want our leaders to para- 


‘phrase our books. We can do that ourselves. We want practical help in life. . 
We want a sufficient number of openings to be provided for us, and if we 


misuse our opportunities, we may be téld wherein we fail and how we 


should improve. . Mere words do not help us to get on.’.......... Most students 
: think of their future, while a few may be thinking of politics.” 
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"15. “ The speech which Sir George Clarke made atthe Fergusson College 


Indian Social Reform- 
er (9), 18th Sept.; Indu 


the other day deserves to ba widely distribu- 
ted among Indian students in all‘ parts of the 


Prakdsh (121), 18th Sept, Country. It breathes the spirit of genuine and 


sentimental sympathy--with their aspirations, and 


the deeply felt concern for their future which have been all along 
one of His Excellency’s most marked. character istics as an Indian 


statesman. 


It will not be difficult to point to a remark here and 


a criticism there, which is founded on a misapprehension of facts 
and.does less than justice to some of our public men. But the address 
must be taken as a whole in order to be rightly understood, and we are 
sincerely pleased to notice that our contemporaries not only in this Presidency 
but even in other parts of the country have, judging of it as a whole, 
written of it in very high terms of appreciation. His xcellency is not one 
of those who think it rank ingratitude on the part of Indians to aspire to 


nationhood. 


On the contrary, he hopes that Indian young men will hold 


fast to that ideal which, he said, was worthy to be cherished and to be 


worked for... 


ee ere His Excellency assured his hearers that Government 


were not at all anxious to prevent students from acquiring a knowledge of 
practical politics, and that al] that they insisted upon was that they should 
not be induced to believe that politics consisted solely in. preaching doctrines 
of hatred which led to brutal crimes. We are sure that, in this pre-eminently 
reasonable view, Government will have the fullest concurrence of all intelli- 


cent persons. 


Few open-minded Indians, we fancy, will be able to follow His 


Excellency’s characterisation of the so-called ‘Drain’ theory as one of the 
falsehoods which more than any other has helped to produce the assassin. 
The theory has been prominently before the public for about 25 years at least 
and, indeed, it has been less prominent during the last ten years when Mr. 
Dutt’s land assessment theory held the field for some time. During the time 
when the ‘ Drain’ theory was most actively operative, no assassin adduced it 
as the cause or excuse for his crime. Because the man who murdered Colo- 
nel Curzon-Wyllie and probably one or two others of his type had said that 
they were impelled by, among other things, the drain on India’s wealth to 
commit the offences of which they were found guilty, it is surely unfair to 
speak of the theory as helping to produce assassins. Murderers of this type 
are anxious to give some patriotic-seeming reasons for their deeds, and they 
are not very particular about what they say. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s speeches 
have recently been brought out by Messrs. Natesan & Co. of Madras, and if 
His Excellency takes the trouble to look into them he will find that no publi- 
cist was more careful to point out that the evil, such as Mr. Dadabhai conceived 
it to be, was not a necessary consequence of British rule but that, on the 
contrary, it was opposed to the declared policy of British rule. Mr. Dadabhai’s 
contention was that if the pledges of the Queen’s Proclamation were fully carried 
out, there would be no drain, and India and England would prosper greatly as 
valuable customers of each other’s merchandise. His Excellency should, ai 
' least, have recognised that the originators of the ‘ Drain ’ theory had no sinister 


end in view. 


We do not want to go intc the details of the question. here, but 


we must say that, at the worst, it was only an instance of the old mercantile 
doctrine according to which only money and the metals of which it was made 
were Wealth, another instance being the argument, to which His Excellency 
lent his support, that the import of a certain quantity of gold and silver 
bullion into the country every year isconclusive proof of the prosperity of 


the country. 


We are also bound to say that to speak of the money brought 


into this country by Christian Missions for the purpose of converting Indians 
to Christianity, as a possible set-off against payments which India has to 
make in foreign countries without any economic return—-interest on debt is 


not such a paymentb 


is an argument which even the Hast India Associa- 


tion pamphleteers have not put forward. Christian Missions exist not only 
in British dependencies but also in foréign lands, and any contributions they 
may make towards humanitarian work cannot, at any rate from the point of 
view of those who do not belong to their fold, be dissociated from the primary 
object of their mission.” [The Indu Prakash expresses its approval of His 
Excellency’s speech, but regrets that the observations on the ‘ Drain’ theory 
should have been allowed to mar its effect. | 
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16; “*'The address delivered by His Excellency Sir George Clarke to 
Deo istew <> the students .of the get College, Poona, has 
+89), 18th. about it a ring of deep sincerity and sympathy 


Rept. Hing. col. =. which are always associated with the utterances 
Pe eto ee) of the ruler of our Province. It shows a ciear grasp 

Nae p deve ituation and an appreciation of the forces now at work in the country. 
Sa ae Tndia has never been a nation, but it aspires to be one. His Excellency said 
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that it is a fine idea, worthy to be cherished and to be worked for, and asked 
his audience to hold fast to it. It has become a fashion with many English 
and Anglo-Indian publicists to jeer at the Indian ideal of nationhood.......... 
a When His Excellency declared that ‘it is our object and our duty to lead the 
i. mixed races of India onwards towards the time when a nation will have 
ot been built up capable of self-government,’ he gave timely expression to one of 
the noblest sentiments of British statesmanship and love of liberty, which are 
at present at a great discount. He saw signs of such a process going on 
already, and pointed to certain means by which the progress may be 
facilitated. Weare not prepared to concede that the prograss of the Indian 
people could not have been less slow than it has been in many directions. 
On the contrary, we hold that many of the lamentable troubles which the 
rulers and the ruled have had‘to face during the last few years could have 
been. prevented if the responsible authorities had really understood the signs 
of the times and done their duty with due foresight........... To illustrate how 
certain mischievous statements are taken on trust without the least inquiry, 
His Excellency dilated at some length on the ‘ Drain’ theory which has now 
Box been discussed ad nauseam and almost done to death. The Government of 
India have come to think that this theory is responsible for Indian anarchism 

| and violence, and they have issued instructions to [ocal-Governments and 
their officers to strive to put it down wherever they can. We do not think 
that this ix the right way to inculcate sound economic truths or 

. eradicate unsound economic theories. In itself the theory of ‘ Drain’ is 
I. neither new nor dangerous nor totally unscientific. The danger lies in 
I: its application and the spirit in which it is applied to British rule in this 
country. As an instance of exaggerated statements made to sow hatred in 
the minds of the unwary, the ‘ Drain’ theory may serve as well as any other 
} wild doctrine of disloyalty and false and malicious statement. But we 
his feel doubtful whether the ridiculous, interested and even absurd attempts that 
; are often made to tilt at the theory as such every now and then are calculated 
to do any good. His Excellency very properly asked students to make careful 
inquiries and study questions for themselves. But with due respect we are 
constrained to say that if His Excellency’s excursion into the domain of 
economics at Sholapur was not successful, his discussion of the ‘ Drain’ theory 

was scarcely more happy. It is, no doubt, stupid and wicked to say that the 
British are ruining this country. Fora large part of the wealth which goes 

out of India its people do get a handsome return in the peace and orderly 
government and the opportunities for undisturbed progress which they enjoy. 

But it cannot be denied that much of the wealth which does go out of the 
country in various forms may be saved and ought to be saved. Inthe present 
backward condition of the country it may not be practicable. ‘The fact is, 
however, there, and it is useless to deny it, though it would be very unfair to 

a hold the Government altogether responsible for the loss. Thus it has been 
a calculated that British capital investments in various ccncerns in India 
a produce a net profit of more than 85 crores annually. The wages, salaries, 
rents, etc., paid to secure this profit are not altogether a sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss. Further His Excellency has failed to bear in mind the 
fact that Indian critics do not attach the restricted meaning in which he 
seems to have understood the expression ‘ Drain’ theory.......... We see a 
controversy carried on in the English press on the excise duties operating to 
the advantage of Lancashire, and no amount of quibbling can convince one 
of their justice or benefit to India. We hope His Excellency Sir George 
| ee Clarke will bear in mind this aspect of the ‘ Drain’ theory when he chooses 
-  .  t0 dilate supon it next time, and also the attitude of British Colonies and 

ae South Africa towards Indian immigrants and the reasons for that attitude,” 
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17. “Seldom have we come across such a thoughtful and considerate 
Oriental Review (17), speech as that delivered by His Excellency béfore 


14th Sept. the students of the Fergusson College. During. 


recent times: none has attracted greater attention 
than the student class which through the characteristic zeal. of youth -has 
been in the forefront of every movement and has been for that reason victi- 


mised often by designing persons. Special care is therefore required to warn: 


students off the paths of evil which may be presented to them in fair guise. 
His Excellency is taking keen interest in the welfare of students and as such 
his pronouncements on the subject are always awaited with expectancy and 
hope which are fortunately never frustrated. His Excellency took the oppor- 
tunity of his visit to tne Fergusson College to impress upon the student world 
at large certain lessons which are apt to be forgotten. The greatest lesson 
which needs to be preached is that British rule has not been a curse 
but a blessing to Indian people.......... Even to ‘impatient idealists ’ we 
may say that all their ideals have reasonable scope of fulfilment under 
the egis of British rule. ‘This is. witnessed by the following far-seeing 
and sympathetic words of His Excellency—words which admirably reiterate 
the implied mission of British rule that it is for training up Indian 
people for self-government. ‘lhere iz a tendency on the part of some Anglo- 
Indian papers to sneer at this view just as Lord Curzon sneered at the 
Proclamation of 1858, but we hope that it will not be said that the conception 
of this view is confined only to a few ‘agitators.’ Even the head of a 
Province like the Bombay Presidency cherishes it: ‘It is our object and 
our duty to lead the mixed races of India onwards towards the time when a 
nation will have been built up capable of self-government.’......... Regard- 
ing the study of politics His Excellency appears to have considerably advanced 
in his views, for in the following sentences he supports the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s 
views about political education. ‘ Unless and until you have adequate 
knowledge to enable you to estimate at their real value the falsehoods which 
are current, as I hope you will some day, is it not best that your judgment 
should not be prematurely warped ? Meanwhile, I think it is most desirable 
that you should be acquiring some knowledge of real politics in order that in 
years to come you may be able to bring a reasoned judgment to bear upon 
public questions in India.’ It may be hoped that the next logical step will 
now be to introduce the study of politics in the higher classes in Colleges.” 


18. “Two different ideals, enunciated from two different quarters in 
Indes of Bombay (12) more or less clear terms, were set before us last 
13th Sept. 4 ’ week as forming the mission of Great Britain in 
: India. The one was enunciated by a responsible 
member of Government, a liberal at heart, a lover of the Indian people—who 
is faitlfful to the traditions of the early English rule in this country—we 
mean His Excellency Sir George Clarke, who, speaking before the alumni of 
the Fergusson College, a beautiful product of the very Hindu nationalism 
which is being reviled in hostile quarters, said: ‘It is our object and our 
duty to lead the mixed races of India onwards towards the time when a 
nation will have been built up capable of self-government. It seems to me 
that there are signs that the process is already going on. As against this 
frank enunciation of Great Britain’s mission in India we have the utterance 
ot the accredited organ of the reactionary and bureaucratic body of Anglo- 
Indians, we mean the Times of India, telling us with a mock solemnity that is 
so entertaining that England helds India in trust, not for the attainment of a 
doctrinaire ideal, but for the well-being of the peoples. ‘The doctrinaire 
ideal, of course, is that which England’s greatest sons from Macaulay down- 
wards have been emphasising, namely, that ‘the only justification for our 
presence in India is that we hcld the country in trust for the ultimate 
establishment of self-government therein.’ It will be seen that there is a 
fundamental difference between the two ideals enunciated above. Which 
of them are we to understand as inspiring the highest statesmanship of 
Great Britain in this country? Both have their protagonists, the ideal 
defined by the Z'imes, perhaps, counting even a larger following at the present 
hour, at least if we are to judge from the reiterated advertisement given thereto. 


: wdevaiiay: of the truth of the maxim so well 
4 by the | i + Campbell-Bannerman, that ‘Good govern- 
in never be a permanent substitute for self-government. ’ While, on 
0 ther hand, ‘the school of self-styled ‘ Imperialists,’ believes in ‘ efficiency ’ 
oe good government ’ as the only panaceas for all the ‘ills’ that Indian 
“suffers ‘from.......... "Of course, in the Curzonian scheme both 
ee ‘ efficiency ” and ‘good government’ are viewed only from the point of 
— view of the rulers ; and the réle of the ruled is that they must acquiesce in 
ae what the former do whether they ‘appreciate the system or not. But, may 
we ask our contemporary in what the present circumstances differ from 
those of half a century ago when the ultimate goal of India was recognised 
to be self-government? Ifthe circumstances have changed for the worse, 
whatneed was there for Britain to take a step towards a goal which ought to 
liave been avoided? LHither the Reform scheme is a step towards self- 
government or the professions of statesmen like Lords Morley and Minto are 
false and insincere. Or, perhaps, does our contemporary believe that the 
Indian people are to be allowed to proceed towards the goal to a certain stage 
and no further? And who is to decide what that stage will be? Surely not 
the reactionary jingoes of the type of Curzon, Milner & Co........... Have not 
the Boers secured self-government in lesser time than it took to subjugate 
them? Why, because in England itself there were statesmen like Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman who believed that ‘good government,’ even from the 
hands of so humane and civilised a Power as the British, could never be asub- 
stitute for self-government. India’s becoming fit for self-government depends, 
of course, on her progress towards that state. The crux of the question is 
whether India is advancing on the path of self-government, for if she makes any 
progress at al], she must attain the goal sooner or later. Does our contem- 
r porary maintain that we have made no progress at allin that direction even 
ha after a hundred years of British'rule? We prefer to believe in the judgment 
of so shrewd an observer as His Excellency the Governor who says that we 
are proceeding towafds that goal. Our contemporary’s dictum that we shall 
never reach the goal presupposes that Indians alone of all peoples on the 
ff earth are constitutionally condemned to be eternally in the leading strings of 
a others.. That is rather difficult to believe in this world of change and 
tt evolution. Or perhaps, does our contemporary maintain that we shall never 
be given self-government, even when we are fit? We refuse to believe that 
of the British people, the liberty-loving John Bull at home, whose past 
history ‘completely falsifies such an. expectation. We believe that as time 
progresses John Pull himself will recognise the need, even in his own interest, 
to allow his onerous responsibilities 1 in India to devolve on us, when the due 
time comes. Devolution and ‘self-government’ is the keynote which is 
strengthening the British Empire and “the scheme cannot but embracg India 
in the course of time.”’ 


19. “His Excellency the Governor made a remarkable speech to the 
students of the Fergusson College on Thursday 

Sépt Eng. cok” = sdast' on ‘Students and Politics.” The kind of 
speech that he delivered has been anxiously awaited 
from an authoritative source in this part of India, and we congratulate the 
Governor upon the selection of the place and time for its delivery. Hig 
Excellency uttered nothing ‘but the barest truth when he said, ‘one 3 
the statements which perhaps more than any other has helped to produce 
the assassin is that the British Government inflicts a drain upon India 
which is rapidly ruining a once prosperous country.’ Sir George Clarke 
did good service to the cause of loyalty in India by shattering the ‘ Drain’ 
theory to pieces and that too within the four walls of the Fergusson College, 
the home of the Brahmin politician. The ‘Drain’ theory has always 
been the creed of the Congress party. It was started by. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji; it grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength. 
i Mr. Dadabhéi harped upon this subject*in season and out of season, in 
ee i country andin England. In support of his theory he used‘frequentiy 
mete uote an isolated sentence from a despatch of Uiord Salisbury to the Viceroy 
of Ini wherein His Lordship said that if India was to be bled at least the 


lancet should be applied to its most congested part. After Mr. Naoroji, 
the greatest apostle of this creed is the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 
who in his evidence before the Welby Commission went so far as to say 
‘that Indians were only hewers of wood and drawers of water in their own 
country.’ We wonder if Mr. Gokhale was present at the Fergusson College 
when the Governor delivered his speech. If so, we should like to know 
what reply he had up his sleeves to the illustrations so ably and lucidly 
placed before the students by a great British statesman. The theory would 
die hard. It has spread like wild fire throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, and particularly affected the student population, so much . 
so that it has now become necessary to save them from fits of dangerous, 
useless enthusiasm. Lord Curzon repeatedly tried to explode it in some of 
his speeches without much success. Where Lord Curzon failed Sir George 
Clarke may succeed. His speech is so full of simple and practical illustra- 
tions, and appears to us to be so masterful and smashing that we ‘believe 
that the same should be translated and distributed, in a leaflet form, among 
the students of all our schools and colleges by the Educational Department. 
Perea ty We have decided to translate the speech of His Excellency into 
Urdu and Gujarati, and circulate the same, free of charge, among all the 
members of the branches of the Bombay Presidency Moslem League. e 


20. Much of what Sir George Clarke said at the Fergusson College was 
unexceptionable. But he erred unconsciously in 
Kesari (128), 18th Sept. referring toand discussing the‘ Drain’ theory. He 
argued in fact that the drain was from the other side 
and not from India. ‘This is not the proper time to go into the question in 
all its bearings. Wedo not think that the younger generation will accept 
all at once whatever is urged against the‘ Drain’ theory on behalf of Govern- 
ment, whoever be the speaker. it has been honestly maintained by men of 
all parties—Ranade, Gokhale, Dadabhai and Tilak. ‘The instance quoted by 
His Excellency to support the side of Government was unhappy and the way 
in which he tried to link it with outrages was in every way open to censure. 
Because Dhingra instanced the drain of wealth from India as an excuse for 
his crime, it does not prove that the whole of the theory is misleading or that 
the discussion raised by Dadabhai has led tothe deeds of fanatics. Ideas 
alone rule the world without any hindrance. Itcannot be said definitely 
as to how they will be utilised by the people. And it may be said that Dada- 
bhai knew more of the * Drain’ theory than Dhingra, the murderer. Dadabhdai 
studied the subject for forty years. Students realise that though Dadabhai 
holds the ‘ Drain’ theory to be true, still he wants the British Government to 
continue... We do not think that the attempt of His Excellency to frighten 
the students by laying before them the origin of the ‘ Drain’ theory would 
be successful. But His Excellency was successful if he meant only to convey 
to the students that every question has two sides. We know that Govern- 
ment of late have begun systematically to combat the © Drain ’ theory and we do 
not object to it. We are told that the Honourable Mr. Sharp argued the 
other day that the ideas about questions of political economy ended with 
murder sometimes! Government should first make men like Dadabhai 
take back their words. ‘Till then the attempt to convince the students of the 
futility of the “Drain” theory somewhat on the strength of authority would 
prove fruitless. ‘The economic condition of India is not changed whether 
we style her rich or poor. HKven such a generous-minded and “sympathetic 
Governor as His Excellency cannot change the tide of public opinion formed 
by patriots like Dadabhai. But this is. human nature. No one can help it. 


21. We are indeed grateful to His Excellency for adverting to two most 
| important questions in addressing the students of the 
Bombay Samachar (69), Fergusson College. ‘The first question related to the 

13th Sept. ; a Abend welding together of the heterogeneous elements exist- 
ee as Tea ing in India and the building | up of the Indian people 
Sept. into one nation and the other referred to the ‘ Drain’ 
theory. We know the views of the educated classes 
and the leading politicians of the country on these questions, but up till now we 
were completely in the dark as to what the official position wassexcept that Gov. 
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1d to aubsctibe to.the unofficial view. His Excellen : 

ein that direction and examined these muc 

: oficial view. Although: the views 
sed b Excellency weuld nt find acceptance, they would at least 
the other. side. an. opportt iv S correct the mistakes, if any, in their 
sions and to present. their case in a sounder and more impartial form. 
ification , of the Tadion people has been looked upon by some as a 
dream ; but they will mow be surprised to learn that the officials 
a e their views. In supporting this high ideal of the Indian leaders 
a Excellency has magnanimously said: “It is our object and our duty 
to lead the mixed races of India onwards towards the time when a nation 
We would urge those 
who dismiss the attempts toward the unification of the Indian people as 
visionary and also those minorities which believe that the preservation of 
their separate entity would bring them Government favours, to study His 
_Excellency’s utterances with patience and care. The thought of unifying 
India into a nation is not an imaginary one, and as the authorities also 
@esire to see that ideal realised, it is incumbent upon all sections and sub- 
sections of the Indian people to set aside their prejudices and sectional 
interests and to conduct themselves in such a way as to facilitate the 
realisation of the cherished wish of all. His Excellency’s declaration leaves 
‘no doubt that the unrest in the country can be traced to the mischief- 
makers who take a peculiar pleasure in setting the various sections of 
‘the community by the ear, and we hope it will be a sufficient warning to 
‘them to desist from their mischievous programme. His Excellency’s 
criticism of the ‘ Drain’ theory contains nothing which its supporters would 
not be prepared to concede. They do not object to the utilisation of foreign 
capital for the moral and economic development of India, but they endeavour 
to show that this foreign capital could be better employed and that part of it 
could be dispensed with by availing ourselves of native agencies. The yearly 
increase in the country’s debt is devoted to the army, the expenses of the Civil 
Departments and the building of railways while little importance is attached to 
subjects of such prime importance as canals and the education of the masses. 
His Excellency has cited, in this connection, the examples of Japan and Austra- 
lia. But Australia has not accepted the principl. as of free-trade to the detriment 
of its interests, and it participatesin the Imperial defence at its own sweet will. 
On the other hand, Japan has recognised the necessity of making education 
free and compulsory, and by extending all possible help to her factories has 
been endeavouring to make herself industrially independent of foreign nations. 
The Government of India’s attempt at curtailing their Civil expenditure and 
throwing open additional higher posts to Indians of proved merit and ability 

can be regarded as a victory for those who have been propounding the ‘ Drain’ 
theory. [The Sdn, Vartamdn and the Jdm-e-Jamshed applaud His Excel- 
lency’s speech as a remarkable utterance. | 


22. The address delivered by His Excellency Sir Goneas Clarke to the 
students of the Fergusson College, Poona, was 

1gth Bept. ber a instinct with the broad-mindedness and sympathy His 
(156), 12th Sept. Excellency usually evinces towards the political 
aspirations of the Indians. It is, however, to be 

regretted that this beautiful speech was marred by an unpleasant reference 
to the ‘ Drain’ theory, which seems to be an outcome of the instructions 
issued by the Govérnment of India to the Provincial Governments some time 
ago. We hope this will not be followed up by lectures on the evils of the 
-* Drain’ theory by the Collectors of Districts at their Durbars. The ‘ Drain ’ 
. theory is not a new one and as it has not been effectively controverted during 

_ the last forty years, it has secured a strong hold on the minds of Indian stu- 
_ dents which is not likely to be shaken by the mere dogmatic assertions of those 
in power. The warning given by His Excellency to enthusiasts in the field 
of politics is worthy of serious consideration. The appeal made by His 
-. Excellency to the educated communities on behalf of the depressed and 
¢ _ untouchable classes would, it is hoped, wake them up and show them the path 
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| 23 
fication to learn from His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s address at the 
Fergusson College that he sympathises with the legitimate aspiration of 
the Indians to see India ‘growing to the status of a nation. The ‘ Drain’ 
theory was propounded by Dadabhai Naoroji forty years ago and its pros 
and cons have been discussed by many eminent authorities with the result 
that instead of more light being thrown on the subject it has been mystified 
more than ever. His Excellency by his remarks on the theory has effectively 
showed that there is another side to the question worthy of consideration and 
that passion and imagination have played a large part in its presentation. We 


hope the students of the Fergusson College will try to work out the regenera- 
tion of India on the lines suggested by Sir George Clarke.| 


*23. “On Thursday last His Excellency Sir George Clarke performed 
the opening ceremony of the Ranade Industrial and 
. Kconomic Institute and delivered, as usual, a thought- 
Comments on His Hixce’- 41 and sympathetic speech which deserves to be very 
ency the Governors gy 
speech at the opening widely read, just as much as the striking address he 
ceremony of the Kanade delivered to the students of the Fergusson College. 
Industrial and Kcouomic One may not implicitly agree with everything said by 
Institute af Poona. His Excellency in his last pronouncement, but both 
Gujardte (33), 18th Sept., the utterances deserve to be studied by all classes of 
pte abe - ag corp ony Indians, especially in the Deccan, with the attention 
eer te ee respect they deserve. His Excelleucy in studying 
. Mr. Ranade’s writings and utterances was struck 
with the admirable restraint which distinguishes them. Lord Minto’s public 
utterances have been masterpieces in this respect, even when His Excellency 
might have excusably indulged in stronger language, and have done more to 
lessen friction and bitterness of feeling than any other measure. Sir George 
Clarke’s ‘speeches also have, on the whole, been conceived in the same strain 
and challenged public attention by the tone of moderation, spirit of sympathy 
and thoughtfulness which have been their leading characteristics. It is, 
indeed, a fortunate circumstance that the opening ceremony of the Institute 
was performed by His Excellency, and that the Institution has received blessings 
at his hands.......... His Excellency made a significant remark when he 
observed that the intellectual activity of Poona was liable to expand itself in 
ways not calculated to promote the progress of India. Not a few of the recent 
troubles in India have been due amongst other causes to the fact that new 
outlets that were-urgently needed to divert the energies of Indians into useful 
channels have not been provided, as any far-seeing and sympathetic adminis- 
tration ought to have done, and we are glad Poona will now have an Institute 
for the cultivation of sound swadeshism on truly patriotic lines instead of the 
misleading lessons that have so often been preached by ill-informed and short- 
sighted enthusiasts.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—*‘ No memorial 
would have been more appropriate to preserve the memory of the late Mr. 
Justice Ranade in Poona than the Industrial and Economic Institute which 
His Excellency the Governor opened on Thursday.......... We are glad that 
His Excellency the Governor expressed himself sympathetically in regard to 
the suggestion that Local. Boards should be asked to make contributions to the 
Tnstitute.’’ | 


24. In performing the opening ceremony of the Ranade Industrial and 
Bombay Samdchdr (69) Kconomi¢ Institute in Poona, His Excellency paid a 
1 ok a Bc glowing and well deserved tribute to the memory of 
ahaa 37), 17th Sept. that great man. Although His Excellency had no 
opportunity of coming into personal contact with Mr. 
Ranade, he was deeply impressed by his writings and printed speeches. In 
view of the very ambitious programme which the Committee of the Institute 
have laid down for it, the Institute stands greatly in need of funds, and we hope 
all will respond to the exhortation of His Excellency to assist it. The com- 
mittee intend to start travelling scholarships, but their intention is hardly likely 
to be carried out unless liberal donations from the public are forthcoming. 
During the last few years, Bengal has.done much in this direction by sending 
out nearly a hundred students every year to receive technical education, and 
we hope that the Institute will in the near future be doing. equally useful 
work. Referring to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s appeal for funds to the 
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igh the Government was very anxious to give a free hand to Municipsl 
. Bodies; they might rest assured that any applications to such bodies for funds 
_-_—~- Svaid of technical education would be favourably considered. With these words 
ee ‘ore th em, the local bodies in the Presidency can have no objection to come 
— Forward to assist: such institutions. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Present- 
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day India@ns should take a lesson from the life of Ranade. An admirable 
eae trait in his writings is his love of restraint and moderation, which should 
ee carry weight with our young men of to-day. The amount hitherto subscribed 
ie is too meagre for the high objects of the Institute and we hope that the 
ee. Institute will receive further assistance. | | 


25. “In his speech at the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference 

! | at Poona, His Excellency once more furnished the 
Comments on His public with evidence of his deep and sympathetic 
Excellency the Governor’s jnterest in all matters touching the welfare of the 


Oe aaakative” * A hime people, especially those who belong to the poorer 


a? kale at Poona ranks. Though the subject dealt with by His 
a: Surya Prakdsh (46), Excellency was technical, he showed in handling it a 
| 10th Sept., Eng. cols. wide personal knowledge of the conditions under | 


which the rayats live and work, permeated by deep 
human sympathy. His Excellency’s remarks on the chronic indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes went to the root of the evil. ‘ The process of getting 
into debt,’ he remarked ‘has become an ingrained habit to which the customs 
of the people and their ways of thought unfortunately lend strength and 
persistence.’ Herein lies at once the cause and the remedy. The remedy 
does not lie merely in multiplying the number of Co-operative Credit Societies 
but ina steady curtailment of the causes under which borrowing becomes 
attractive, imperative and easy........... This change can be brought about 
only by the people themselves, particularly those who profess to lead the 
people. His Excellency, therefore, rightly emphasised the necessity for keen 
and patriotic workers, men who will educate the people and help them to 
extricate themselvés from the morass into which they have sunk. This, 
together with the promotion of temperance and a wise extension of the 
Co-operative system, would be the salvation oi the class which has been well 
described. as India’s backbone.” 


26. The chief object of the Co-operative Credit Societies is not only to 
bring about the economic prosperity of the country but 
Comments on the pro- to cultivate the habits of self-reliance and mutual con- 


ceedings of the Co-ope- 
daldide Uietith Cimaiemeinns’ fidence among the people. Government help should 


be taken only till the people are able to conduct the 

meneaee ENN, 208 Beph. Societies themselves. goes Chitale (Ahmednagar) said 
at the Co-operative Credit Conference that people had begun to grow suspicious 
about the Societies as so many shops opened by Government only to facilitate 
the collection of revenue and urged that such impressions should be combated. 
: Government have no evil motive in starting the Societies. It is a fact that 
Bee. Government do not desire to interfere much in the work of the Societies 
. beyond rendering the necessary assistance to them. Both the public leaders 
and the bureaucrats should work sympathetically in this cause. It is neces- 
sary that correct ideas should prevail among the people with reference to the 
utility of the Co-operative Societies. It was suggested that village teachers 
ae should be impressed for this work, but Government should make some arrange- 
ee ments to pay them better in order to encourage them to take part init. It 
_— would not be proper to saddle the poorly paid teachers with sadditional duties 
| without any remuneration. It has been urged and rightly urged that the 
Decean Agriculturists Relief Act should not be applicable to the Co-operative 
Societies. In order to free the rayat from indebtedness, the Societies should 
have ample capital and the assurance of recovering speedily the debt advanced. 
The Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act comes now much in the way of the work of 
the Societies. If Government adopt the suggestion of the Conference and 
exempt the Societies from the operation, of the third part of the Act, the 
a difficulty will be removed. Crores of our capital are at present locked up at a 
a et aE NS low rate of interest in Government securities. Tf they are set free and 
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invested in industrial and agricultural projects, the economic condition of the 
people would be much improved. But the credit of the people should first 
be improved to attract the capital at present locked up in banks. 


27. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference recently held at 
a Poona was a remarkable success. With ithe spread 
11th Sept. ’ of the knowledge of the principles of the co-operative 
movement in the country people have learnt eagerly 
to study the reports of co-operative societies. Hence the, joint conference of 
Officials and non-officials convened at Poona for the purpose of discussing the 
various intricate problems bearing on the subject was useful to the presidency 
in more ways than‘one. His Excellency Sir George Clarke opened the proceed- 
ings of the Conference with a happy and instructive speech discussing the 
various aspects of the movement. The interesting discussion that followed 
directed the attention of the authorities to many an anomalous condition in 
the districts and in the licht of the views declared in the Conference, we hope, 
early endeavours will be made to effect the necessary reforms for which a 
pressing appeal has been made by the different speakers. 


28. Endeavours are being constantly made by Government to ameliorate 
; the condition of the Indian agriculturists and to 
_ Alleged high rate of yemedy their poverty. The Deccan Agriculturists 
specimen ig iter Relief Act was enacted expressly with this object in 
Sociahion ig, “Big view, but thirty years’ experience of its operation has 
Bhdla (107), 11th Sept. Clearly proved its failure in bringing about the 
desired improvement in the condition of the cultiva- 
tors. The Relief Act having thus failed in its object, the starting of Co-ope- 
rative Credit Societies is now suggested as an effectual means to aid the poor 
rayat. The object of these Societies, vzz., that of supplying agriculturists, with 
capital at a moderate rate of interest, is no doubt very laudable, but it is 
hard to understand how the rate of interest, viz., 124 per cent., which we 
understand is the rate charged by some of the societies in the Poona 
District, can be called a light one. ‘The correct way to remove the poverty of 
the agriculturists consists notin supplying them with capital at a low rate 
of interest, but in doing away with the causes that have reduced them to 
penury. Government should advance money without interest to agriculturists 
for the liquidation of their previous debts, and should direct that on no account 
should money be advanced to or borrowed by any one on the security of land. 
That is the only way of saving the agriculturists. We may also suggest the 
repeal of the Forest Act as it is at the root of many of the hardships which the 
acriculturists have to undergo. 


29. ‘‘The London 7%mes has never loved the Indian National Congress 
iia stele aa ete nate, and has missed no opportunity to belittle its success 
gestion of the correspond- OF tO misrepresent its aims and objects. Faithful 
ent of the London Times to its .traditions, the Zvmes’ special correspondent 
that the National Congress too must, of course, follow suit and he has been 
should take up the cause trying to father the blame for all sorts of move- 
of the depressed classes. ments in this country, from the anti-cow-killing 
Indu of Bombay (12), acitation and Shivaji apotheosis down to bomb- 
12th Sept. throwing, on the Congress, directly or indirectly. 
One of the latest attempts of this worthy correspondent is to throw blame on 
the Congress for not doing anything, as he alleges, to ameliorate the lot of 
the depressed classes.......... We fail to see why’ the Congress should be 
taken to task for alleged indifference to the lot of the ‘untouchable’ people. 
The Congress is avowedly a political body and it is beyond its province to 
devise any elaborate schemes for social or religious amelioration.......... 
Even as it is, the correspondent is wrong in holding that the Congress has 
done nothing towards the unification of the thousand and one castes and 
races inhabiting this land. For the first time these many centuries, members 
of different castes and creeds without distinction and hailing from the four 
corners of the land have met under one canopy and given birth to the 
profoundly and fundamentally national idea, in the spread and firm in-rooting 
of which will lie not only the salvation of the depressed classes, but of. ali 
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“mu sally ante histo ‘aia and comminities that 
ple. The Congress has imposed no caste bar on 
ission. to its sittings. eee & pariah bas equal rights to join in its delibera- 
a any high-caste Brahman: Nor can the charge of burking questions 
| aiding. the. depressed classes be brought agaipst the Congress as a body. 
Moreover, many of its prominent leaders are zealous social reformers who 
have laboured to right the wrongs of the depressed classes by bringing home to 
their; countrymen the injustice of the present social system........... The 
Times writer makes a most objectionable suggestion, which will be repudiated 
by all fair-minded officials. The writer dwells upon the political importance 
of having the 50 millions of depressed classes converted to Christianity and 
consequently to ‘loyalty to the Government, and makes a veiled suggestion 
to the Government to utilise the Christian missionary agencies already in the 
field for this purpose. This unholy suggestion is wholly reprehensible and 

we hope Government will not lend ear to it.”’ 
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380. “It must be within the recollection of our readers that the represent- 
atives of the people have from time to time been 

Comments on the Gov- demanding that duly qualified natives of India 
ernment Notification 7¢ should have a larger share in the administra- 


higher posts to be given tion of the affairs of their own country. No one can 
to Indians not belonging 


fl to the I. C. §. say that this demand is in any way either unreason- 
‘ Praja Bandhu (42), 11th able or extravagant.......... It will also be remem- 
'f Sept., Eng. cols. bered that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale once more 


ph brought this question into prominence during the 
12 viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, one of the most reactionary Viceroys that the 
people of India have had the misfortune to have to rule over them. The 
latter, however, attempted to show that the natives of India had already got 
an adequate share of Government posts. This attempt on his part failed to 
produce any appreciable éffect on Indian public opinion, for the complaint on 
the score of this inadequacy referred to the proportion of Indians in the higher 
posts........... The narrow-minded policy, however, of Lord Curzon was, as we 
be all know, gradually given up by Lord Minto who succeeded him in office. 
me The recent Notificetion published in the latest number of the official Gazette 
am: of the Government of India is quite in conformity with the liberal policy on 
: which our rulers for some time past have embarked, as it concedes to a certain 
extent the demand made by the Indian National Congress and the leaders of 
Indian public opinion. This Resoiution, therefore, is a valuable document as 
viewed from the Indian stand-point, and since the mainspring actuating it is 
nothing but a desire on the part of our rulers to appreciate the just merits of 
our people, we are sure the concessions embodied therein will be welcomed by 
the whole country.” 


ri 
a | 31. The Notification issued by the Government of our sympathetic 
is Viceroy enabling Provincial Governments to fill up 
Jdam-e-Jamshed (37), higher posts reserved for members of the Indian 
12th Sept.; Kdthidwar (Civil Service by Indians of proved merit and ability 
yo ee ee oe is no doubt a liberal measure. ‘Hitherto, Indians or 
ee (34) 1 Teh G _— members of the Provincial Civil Service were ineli- 
gible even for acting appointments for short periods 
to such pests as those of Collectors or District \ agistrates which were reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service. But under the new liberal rules, Deputy 
Collectors or Sub-Judges would be eligible to act on these posts, provided the 
vacancy did not exceed three months. ‘This will save the inconvenience and 
trouble of bringing over a new man from outside the district even in case of 
short vacancies. Equally liberal rules have been laid down with regard to 
ae the appointments in the Accountant-General’s Department. Another welcome 
a. feature of the Notification is that it confers full discretion on the Lodéal 
eg Governments which had hitherto been under the obligation, when they had to 
ear” make such appointments, to obtain the sanction ofthe Imperial Government. 
ee Qn the whole, the Resolution is praiseworthy, and Lord Minto has by issuing 
Beat: it shown his usual liberality by recognising the claims of Indians, for which 
 . » . the public must feel deeply grateful. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha 
o a Me Gheeite writes :—We must acknowledge that His Excellency Lord Minto has 


27 


during his regime tried his utmost to do good to Indians, ‘and had the cir- 
cumstances been more propitious he would have heaped greater obligations on 
them. It is a matter for rejoicing that His Excellency has issued a. Notifica- 
tion throwing open to Indians those posts which had hitherto been reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service. No doubt the standard of ‘ proved merit,’ laid 
down in it is not very explicit, and leaviag as it does much into the hands of 
the local officials may possibly result in some injustice.’ But this does not 
detract from the highly commendable intentions of Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
which are the more commendable in view of the narrow-minded attempts so 
recently made by Lord Curzon to exclude Indians from the higher grades of 
service and to explain away the noble pledges of Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
tion. Lord Minto has proved himself in word as in deed a noble and sympa- 
thetic Viceroy and his auspicious name will always be kept fresh in our 
memory by his good measures. We pray India may always obtain such 
liberal-minded rulers. The Guwardt Mitra writes:—We owe this welcome 
change tothe Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the liberal Government 
now in power. The utility of these rules will, of course, depend upon the 
spirit in which the Provincial Governments administer them.| 


32. The Indu of Bombay while admitting the mischief done by the 
Ganpati melas argues that it would be wrong on the 

Comments on the part of Government to stop them all at once or 
Government Notification eyen hereafter as it would come in the way 
Oe ais OOO: kaa of the liberty , the peor and hurt the religious 
Sept; Indu of Bombay susceptibilities of some of the pious and religious folk 
(12), 14th Sept. that do not sympathise with the mischievous political 
propaganda of the Extremists. We are, however, of 

opinion that the Bombay Government should follow the example of the Bengal 
Government and stop the melas altogether and thus prevent the Extremists 
from sowing the poisonous seed of hatred against the British rule and 
maligning Moderates and social reformers. Government are going to ask the 
Police to watch the melas, but it would not be possible for them to watch 
the proceedings of each of the melas from the beginning tothe end. It is 
quite possible that as soon as the Police turn their backs on them, the melas will 
go on reciting the favourite songs of the Extremists and Anarchists. 
Moreover, as long as these melas will be allowed to be organised, the evil 
objects associated with their origin and development will always be kept in 
view. Hence we think that Government will do well to stop them entirely. 
[Commenting on the above the Indu of Bombay writes:—‘ We regret very 
much we do not know precisely what section of genuine Indian public opinion 
is represented by the weekly Marathi Jagad Vritt. But for the patronage 
of our evening contemporary, the Advocate of India, which has given promi- 
nence toa summary of an article in the Jagad Vritttraversing the position 
taken up by the Jrdu, we should hardly have thought it necessary to notice the 
Jagad Vritt’s peremptory recommendation to Government that they should 
straightway prohibit and suppress the Ganpati melds....... The Jagad Vritt 
could not understand the point we sought to make when we said that having 
been guilty of laches so long, it wouid not be right for Government to make 
up for the laches by an extra judicial act going farther than insisting on the 


observance of the law would warrant. A total suppression of all melas would — 


be tantamount to that. For even now there are melas that have been sing- 
ing songs neither abusive nor seditious—notably-so in Bombay. We hope the 
Jagad Viitt-knows thatthe working classes of Bombay have many melas 
of their own raised up in imitation of the Brahmin melas, but free from the 
political spirit and leaven of the latter. What would be the effect of a total 
suppression of these melas on a population not at all tinctured with dis- 
affection? It isissues of this kind, which fire-eating journalistic advocates 
of a ne plus ultra suppressive and repressive policy like the Jagad Vritt or its 
patron, the Advocate of India, will never examine, never see or boldly face. 
Their réle must be different from the rdéle of journals like ours, which are 
anxious to save Bombay from becoming another Bengal, whether owing to 
unjustifiable excesses of the new patriots or undue stretches of the legislative 
or executive power.’ | | ee 


ed that the Press _Act was specially meant 
6 Kesari, it may be safely said that it passed 
hacrisis on the very day it was enacted. 
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a not worth the trouble to pass it, if the Kesari be 

ot st epee And it ia natural for the present editor of the journal to feel 

that it should continue and be safely handed over to Mr. Tilak on his return 

from jail. But man proposes and God disposes and it need hardly be said 

ie that the continuance of the Kesari is but dependent onthe Divine Will. 

ae Sir George Clarke was induced by the same Will not to demand security 

ee from the Kesari though it is in every way deemed objectionable by Govern- 

ment. The work of the Kesarz has been allowed to continue, if not without 

danger, at least without any objection up till now; and we are obliged to 

His Excellency forit. The Kesari was served with a warning a few days ago 

with reference to its article on ‘“‘ Duties of service of Government servants ”’ 

(vide paragraph No. 2 of Weekly Report No. 29 of 1910). We are conduct- 

ing the Kesar: honestly with a view as far as possible of not transgressing 

the provisions of the Press Act and of maintaining what has become 

as it were an institution in Maharashtra. Every one knows how 

much the freedom of the Press has. been restricted by the Press Act. 

We must confess that our self-confidence has begun to totter since the 

warning was conveyed to us. But till now Government have not 

demanded any security from us and we again feel hopeful of attempting 

the task of continuing the policy of the MKesarz undisturbed without 

transgressing the law. We desire, as was stated by Mr. ‘Tilak 

in 1899, to perform our public duty utilising to the full the freedom 

allowed by Government. The situation since then of the editors of 

journals has become more delicate, and we feel suspicious and are afraid 

though we are but treading the path honestly chalked out beforehand. We 

were doubtful as to whether we should take into confidence the readers of 

the Kesari regarding all these incidents, but at last we have decided to do so. 

The continuance of the Kesarvz henceforward depends on the reconciliation 

between the desire of the bureaucrats to stop it on the one hand and on the 

other the public necessity of commenting on the measures of Government 

with a view of exposing their drawbacks and of recognising their merits, 

consistent with our self-respect and our desire not to take back our 

. words though faced with the danger of coming within the clutches of the law. 

It lies in our hands only to attempt the task, but it lies with Providence to 
crown our labours with success. 


? 


34. ‘‘ That the law of sedition as it obtains to-day whether in the letter 
of the law or the dicta laid down by Judges in 


N i a eaieel leading cases in the country stands in need of very 
the ape Ag pe y _ material modifications in the interests of equity as 


seiition. wellas good conscience, has been maintained by us, 
Indu of Bombay, (12), in common with most of our Indian contemporaries, 
17th Sept. on several occasions ever since Justice Strachey set 


the mischievous example of unduly stretching the definition of the term 
‘ disaffection’ in the first Tilak trial and the legislature sanctified the mis- 
interpretation by a repressive amendment of the old law. Since then man 

strange things have been done in the name of sedition and disaffection, 
making confusion worse confounded in the matter of the law and subjecting 
the liberty of the individual and the press to precarious conditions of existence. 
It is not merely the dangerous vagueness of the terms ‘sedition,’ ‘ disaffec- 
tion’, ‘bringing into contempt and hatred,’ “Government established by 
Be law’ and so on, that is so irritatingly unsatisfactory, but even in the matter 
mee. of legal procedure by the executive against so-called sedition no little con- 
a fusion occurs.......... A recent case that came before the Calcutta Courts 
a exemplified vividly a glaring defect of the law of sedition, the moral of which, 
we hope, will not be lost upon the powers that be. A Calcutta message told 
as us this week that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has set at liberty Babu 
eo. ‘Kunja Behari, the author of the drama entitled ‘ Matripuja,’ who was in J uly 
‘ 


Sing eS OMe 


last:sentenced by the Chief. Presidency Magistrate to-one year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment. Apparently, the action of the Lieutenant-Governor would seem to 
have been prompted by motives of mercy ‘alone, but on a careful consideration 
of the grounds of the memorial submitted by the prisoner, it must appear evident. 
to all that the Lieutenant-Governor must have been influenced by consider- 
ations of equity also.and that His Honour has sought to redress an act of 
obvious injustice on the part of the lower executive. From the facts of the 
case it would appear that the drama was written by the author so long back. 
as 1906 and that it had been staged publicly several times since then. It was 
staged at the Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta in the beginning of 1907 and a 
performance of it was ectually witnessed by Sir Andrew Fraser, the then Lieut- 
enant-Governor and other officials! Since then the drama has been prominently 
before the public for over two years and yet no action was taken by the 
authorities. : Only this year the Government scented sedition in it and as a 
matter of course the unfortunate author was sentenced to hard labour -for 
a year! Could the ridiculousness of the whole procedure, closely resembling 
the confiscation in our own Presidency under the Press Act of old books—one 
written 25 years ago—go further! An innocent piece of writing composed 
years ago is caught hold of by long sleeping and suddenly awakeninz authori- 
ties and is construed into a seditious production, though -written at: a time 
and under circumstances when modern sedition was not born, and the execue 
tive feel no qualms of conscience in having him clapped into jail.......... We 
cannot but highly commend the present thoroughly just and equitable action 
of his Honour Sir Edward Baker in releasing the author so soon after his 
conviction. His Honour must have undoubtedly realised the inherently unjust 
and unfair nature of the whole procedure, if not in the eyes of the positive 
law, at least from the standard of equity and good conscience, and: humanity too. 
ieeeeewes If sedition is to be punished, let it be punished promptly and not allowed 
to ramify far and wide. But unfortunately that course does not always seem 
to recommend itself to the powers that be. ‘hey seem to believe in what is 
called in official parlance ‘ giving the long rope.’ Whatever advantages such 
procedure might possess from the point of view of the Police the dangers 
accompanying it are obvious, for the evil js sometimes apt to get out of hand 
causing immense difficulties which could have been well avoided.” 


85. The Honourable Justices Chatterjee and Harrington of the Calcutta 
High. Court remarked while disposing of the 
Alleged harassment of Munshiganj security case:—‘It is clear from the 


poor people by the Police. finding of the Magistrate himself that this public 
Kesari (128), 13th Sept. prosecution has been supported more or less by 


persons interested in the downfall and the humili- 


ation of the petitioners. It is notorious that applications under this 
section are constantly made with the object of satisfying feelings of spite 
and hatred and the Magistrate cannot be too cautious in making sure that 
provisions intended for securing the peace of the community are not utilised 
for wreaking private vengeance under the egis of a court prosecution.’ It is 
not that every misconduct of the Police is brought to the notice of the High 
Court. But what little it sees has elicited the above-mentioned remarks. It 
may be imagined therefrom as to how the poor and the helpless are harassed 
by the Police in this country. The policeman and the detective should 
really speaking be considered as the pillars of justice and the enemies of 
tyranny. But now-a-days even a loyal man of spotless character is afraid 
of the Police baton. Many a time the Police institute prosecutions to satisfy 
their spite and wreak private vengeance, and the angry bureaucrats trust the 
Police evidence and innocent people are unnecessarily punished. This is 
the growing conviction of the people. The Police and the judiciary should 
take better care than they do to remove this popular impression. 


86. The case in which one Monmohini Baisnavi, a woman, charged a 

Indu Prakdsh (121) police constable, before the Sub-divisional Magis- 
1h Sept > trate of Balurghat (Bengal), with having arrested 
; her wrongfully and beaten her, is one of the many 
unreported cases of harassment resorted to by the Police. Very few such 
cases come before the law courts for want of sufficient evidence and owing 
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Approval of the ap- 
icithtoant of itinerant 
ospital Assistants for 
es of the Tadlukas of 
West Khandesh. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (48), 
16th Sept. 


f the revenge that’ ‘the Police might afterwards 
ainst them. It is a matter of everyday 
hawkers. id petty dealers are constantly harassea 
The suthorities, therefore, would do well 


Be einite aud patich them. 
goes Bomanji, Collector of West Khandesh, has adopted a suggestion 


_ made aft one of his Durbars, and arranged for send- 
ing Hospital Assistants to visit six of the talukas of his 
district in which fever is prevalent in an epidemic 
form during some months of the year. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Bomanji has always been careful to 
give favourable consideration to suggestions made at 
the periodical Durbars. We doubt not that if similar 
arrangements are made in other districts the 


mortality from fever will be checked at least to a certain extent. 


Education. 


88. We regret to have to say that the recommendations made by the 


Comments on the re- 
commendations of the 
Committee of the Bombay 
University Senate ap- 
pointed to consider the 
Arts Course. 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), 
1-th Sept. 


Committee appointed by the Senate to consider the 
curriculum forthe Arts Degree examinations are not 
likely to add to the importance of these degrees or to 
raise the standard of the course. In our opinion the 
recommendations are calculated to take the course 
back again to the low standard from which it was 
years back rescued by the late Mr. Telang. The 
very first mistake which the Committee has com- 


. 
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oo 


mitted is the rejection of Dr. Powell’s suggestion 
that students for the Science and Medicine courses should be required to study 
German and French or Latin. This was a very practical suggestion and 
would have proved very useful in view of the fact that a vast literature of 
Science and Medicine exists in these languages. The Committee was of 
opinion that it would not be possible to find a sufficient number of teachers, 
but their fears are unfounded. The suggestions in connection with the 
Previous Examination are also objectionable. They have recommended 
the substitution of Elementary Science in place of History on the flimsy 
pretext that the student will thereby get sufficient experience to choose 
his line of studies. While fully sympathising with all attempts to draw 
the student towards science, we must say that the reason given is untenable. 
The Honourable Mr. Setalwad has appropriately pointed out that the 


- Revd. Dr. Mackichan and Father. Dreckmann, the highest authorities 


on the subject in Bombay, have held that the introduction of science 
in the first year would tend to ruin the teaching of science. It is 
believed that science teaching requires a higher knowledge of English on 
the part of the student; but the Committee forget that a study of history 
is a great help to a study of literature, and further develops the mental powers 
of the student. T'he Committee’s suggestions with regard to the Inter- 
mediate and B. A. courses are equally objectionable. They have placed Logic 
and Second Language in the former and Political Economy in the latter 
examination in the category of optional subjects. The result will be that 
Logic being a difficult subject will be rejected by the majority of students 
and thus the study of a subject which develops the mind will be neglected. 
Similarly, the study of Political Economy is urgently necessary in these days 
in the interests of the country. The suggestions, on the whole, tending as 
they do to discourage the most important subjects, are detrimental to the 
interests of the rulers as well as the ruled. We trust the Senate will 
throw out these objectionable suggestions wholesale. 


*39. “Mr. W.H.L. Rouse, Lecturer in Sanskrit at Cambridge, has taken 


up @ point in connection with the proposed changes 


Alleged necessity in the Indian Civil Service Regulations and has urged 


ror ree. Sree ot orien that as the knowledge of an oriental classical language 
for fed atidonte "TY is necessary for the right understanding of India, 


Mahratta Sanskrit should be made a compulsory subject at the 
‘Sept. * ee examination. He argues that it should be learnt 
in England, as official work is heavy in India. Of 
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course, there can be no two opinions as to the importance of including Sans- 
krit as an obligatory subject for the Indian Civil Service. Mr. F. C. Chan- 
ning, lately of the Punjab Service, held the same view. He observed: ‘To 
govern well, one must comprehend and be to a certain extent in sympathy with 
the thoughts and ideals of the governed.......... ~My experience is that few 
Englishmen who have not studied Indian poetry and philosophy as they are 
found at their best-in classical Sanskrit literature'get into real touch with 
the Hindus, whom they try to influence as administrators, or as 
educationists or missionaries. And this is, I think, not one of the least 
important causes of the present unrest in India.’ This much about the 
English members of the Indian Civil Service. Much more is the necessity for 
making an oriental language an obligatory subject in the educational course 
for Indian students. In our present day universities we have not much 
encouragement and provision for a masterly and systematic study of our verna- 
culars. Neither is there any compulsion for the study of an oriental classical 
language. -The result of this is that our students have been cut off from the 
oll traditions and associations; they have been made foreigners to their own 
national culture. To use the words of Dr, Ananda Coomarswamy, they have 
become strangers in their ownland. ‘This is a deplorable situation. When 
attempts are made to give a direct and intimate knowledge of Indian culture 
and ideals to Englishmen and fcreigners, is it not necessary that Indians 
themselves should be familiar with their national culture ? ”’ 


40. “ We are not alarmists, but we venture to draw the attention of 

the Local Government to the tension that exists 

Comments on the between the present head of the Elphinstone College 
regume of Principal A. L. and its past and present students.......... When 
rn cea omen Government superseded a senior officer and went 
ae iia = tani (17), out of its way and brought in an Inspector of 
14th Sept. Schools as Principal of the premier College in the 
Presidency we thought the selected person had 

exceptional qualifications and was not wanting in tact which is one of the 
most essential qualities necessary to be the successful head of such an 
institution with its glorious past. He may or may not be a brilliant man. 
At times like these we do not require very brilliant men to be heads of such 
important educational institutions. The Elphinstone College has a unique 
reputation amongst the educational institutions of India. No other educational 
institution in India can boast of having produced the batch of brilliant stu- 
dents that it has produced and no other College in India had such Principals as 
Sir Alexander Grant or Dr. Wordsworth. ‘The good name of this institution, 
which bears the name of one of the noblest benefactors of India, should not 
be allowed to be tarnished by what appears to us to be some want of tact on 
the part of its present head. Since the departure of their beloved Professor 
Macmillan about five years ago the past and present students of the College have 
not been treated by his successors with the same confidence and respect as in 
the past. We are told—and we have no reason to disbelieve it—that during 
the reqime of the present head of the College the use of the big hall of the 
College with its electric lights is allowed to outsiders for what appears to be 
concerts or rehearsals of concerts or some musical entertainment, whereas it is 
stated that recently a notice was put up asking all present and past students 
to clear out of even the small room used asa gymkhana after 7-30p.m. It 
is said that this is a warning to the past Elphintonians to quit their alma 
mater and not to frequent it any more. Why? We cannot understand. 
The College gymkhana owes its foundation to the past students. ‘l'o the past 
students the Elphinstone College owed its high position in the field of sports 
which it held upto about three years ago. It was under the leadership of 
a past student that the Elphinstone College Cricket eleven travelled from 
Ceylon to Cashmere and Karachi to Calcutta and has made the name of 
Elphinstone College so well-known and popular in all the important cities of 
India. ‘I'he services of the past students have always been acknowledged by 
the stuff and one of them was only last year presented with a fine cup. 
Somehow or other every possible attempt seems to be made since the 
departure of Principal Macmillan to drive out the past students from the 
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pa. |‘ Their presence inthe midst of the present: 
g6 hall. or.on- the ‘cricket-field or tennis. 

1 a source of sore danger. ‘and ‘this idea seems. 
ie: bids Why should:the past students be treated with 
cl after so many years of free intercourse between 
ts allowed by all the past Principals it should 
red. soudvioable, we cannot understand.......... An inquiry 
es of the past. and present students is necessary. The 


(POs 


anya hoa 


gem n-ne pines sagen. should thave the same freedom and should be treated 


with the same consideration as in the past.. No occasion .has arisen to look 
at him with suspicion, and we do hope that as in: the _— confidence will be 
placed i ip him. and.no occasion will arise to regret ib,” 


— Ai. “A correspondent writes to the Satz ya. Shodhak ‘-tsiateimamd haye. 

tents Ladera} recently raised: the: pay: of independent. primary 
: " Suggestion for. increas-. school teachers. to,.Rs..11, while the pay of assistant 
ng g the pay of om paid teachers-of 5 ydars’ service has been raised to Rs. 10... 
service. teachers long in But.-it is to be regretted that the case of those 

Satya Shodhak : (147), teachers who have putin 25 or 30 years of service: 
41th Sept. _ ‘and are still rotting on Rs. 11 or 12 per mensem 
. a7 -. has not been taken into consideration. ‘Their ‘case- 
is indeed pitiable as many of them are‘obliged to work in a half starved con- 
dition. 1 hope this letter will attract the attention of the educational 


authorities-and that something will be done for the poor teachers. 
Municipalities. 


42. The discussion which took place the other day in the Bombay 

: : . .. Municipal Corporation over the report on the 

Comments on the dis- DeSouza Street fire submitted by the Municipal 
cussion in the Bombay ame 7 ,; 
Municipal Corporation Commissioner shows that a section of the Corporators 
ever the recent fire in Were not satisfied with it and had moved for the 
the DeSouza Street. appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), matter. It is to be deplored that their motion was. 
17th Sept.; Sdnj Varta- yejected. In spite of all the terrible experiences of 
man (44), 16th Sept; the previous fires, no steps have been taken to place 
Fdm-e-Jamshed (387), 17th a Sige! P 
Sept. the public in a state of greater security from these 
calamities. This is due to the fact that the present 
system of investigation into the causes of fires is not at all satisfactory. The. 
Coroner's jury ‘over the dead bodies of the burnt persons arrived at no im- 
portant conclusions while the Municipal inquiry, being conducted in private,. 
and some time after the fire, is not at all satisfactory and is considered by 
the public, rightly'or wrongly, as solely directed towards screening the short- 
comings and the delinquencies of the Municipal subordinates. The result of 
this state of affairs is that many important matters are left in the dark and in 
many cases, the true causes of the fires are not discovered. ‘his is what has. 
happened in the Mandvi fire. Even the Municipal Commissioner was unable. 
to find out the cause ofthe fire and had to admit that possibly a long time 
elapsed before the outbreak of the fire was reported to the fire brigade. Why 
this occurred ought to have been investigated, but unfortunately “the matter - 
was shelved by the Corporation on the flimsy pretext that it would create 
needless excitement in the public mind. We are afraid that in so doing the. 
Corporation has done injustice to the public. They only want protection 
and security for themselves in cases of fire in the future, and this the 
Corporation ‘is bound to give. We would, therefore, urge upon those. 
who supported the motion for an inquiry not to let the matter rest here, 
but to take a step further and urge the question of altering the present 
unsatisiactory system of investigating the causes of fires. In other 
@ivilised countries, they employ a special officer who at once opens an inquiry 
on the t, and being specially appointed for it is generally successful 
in Pe ing the .causes of fires. Those who have been dissatisfied 
with the present system should take-up this question, for it is high time 
st present undesirable system was ‘speedily mended. [The Sanj 
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Vartamdn writes :—The way in which the Corporation has discharged its duties 
in connection with the question Is disgraceful and shameful for the first city 
in India. The main question was whether the fire brigade was immediately 
on the spot, and if it was, why was it not able to save the twelve men who 
were burnt alive. ‘he question was most important as it affected the future 
security of the lives and property of the nine lakhs of people living in Bombay. 
The public had hoped that the Corporation would take some steps to secure 
better their lives and property, but these hopes have been disappointed. The 
Commissioner has published a report which throws no light on the matter and 
does not suggest any measures for preventing such catastrophes in future, 
and when the people’s representatives asked for the appointment of a 
Committee of inquiry in order to find out precautionary remedies for the 
future, the Caucus party succeeded in baffling them. The public pay a 
special fire-tax and a large sum is spent. for the up-keep of the 
Fire Department. In spite of all this, the Caucus party considered the 
question of the death of twelve human beings of such minor importance 
that not only did they themselves forget their duties but hinder other 
members too from the performance of theirs. We should like to know what 
object they had in taking up this attitude. Were they afraid that some neglect 
of the Fire Department would be brought to light? From the proceedings 
it is quite apparent that the Caucus members came determined to oppose the 
proposition. The Caucus has many a time thus gone counter to the 
demands and interests of the public, but its conduct yesterday has passed 
all bounds. We wish Government’s attention would be drawn to the matter. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—In rejecting the motion for the appointment 
of a Committee, the Corporation has committed a great blunder and has 
failed to discharge its duty by the public in a very important matter.] 


Native States. 


43. The special correspondent of the London Tvmes in his article 

on ‘Indian unrest and the Native States’ has, evi- 

The power of Political dently with a view to securing the co-operation of 
Residents to interfere in Native States in uprooting sedition in India, sug- 


eet ay pos en gested that Political Residents in these States 


States grant more rights should abstain from interference in State matters 


to their subjects. except when it is absolutely unavoidable. There is, 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48), however, anotber side of the question which ought 
14th Sept. not to be lost sight of. While the people of British 


India have secured some rights of local self-govern- 
ment and are thus in a position to make their views known to their rulers, the 
subjects of Native States are ruled by autocrats many of whom have no 
intention of foregoing their ancient rights and privileges. We are of opinion 
that unless Native States grant their subjects rights similar to those 
enjoyed by the British Indian subjects, the power of the Resident to interfere 
in State matters, which has many a time a very salutary effect, should not be 
allowed to be relaxed. 


44, The Proclamation issued by the Idar State anent the present troubles 

in the State is satisfactory to some extent. One 

Comments on the Pro- thing that is quite clear is that although the Maha- 
clamation issued by the raja was carried away too far by his enthusiasm, 
Idar State re the imposi- the object which animated him was a very high one. 
tion of new taxation. 69 Some of the stories circulated against the Durbar, 
gg is waar yaar : eee such as the taxation of widows continuing in a state 
ahall (37). 16th Sept. ; of widowhood, appear from the Proclamation to have 
Gujardti Punch (35), 11th been concocted by designing people to stir up bad 
Sept. blood between the State and its subjects, and it would 
be teaching a sound lesson to such people if they 

were found out and brought to book. Turning to those taxes which the Maha- 
raja has repealed by the Proclamation, we are constrained to say that though 


animated by the highly laudable object of bettering the condition of his. 
subjects His Highness has committed the mistake of forgetting that his 
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backward ' Ls eondition to sppteciateand accept them. He 
yl par ap 3 oni ndithe lesson wl = i tory teaches us that the 
‘tin : mie ing thes dcial habits and customs of a people are educa- 
ersua: sion. . °’ The restriction . @aste~ dinners, which, the 
By ‘based upon a  scualinulabte desire to check the 
er ; re on these Misivess. was likely to hurt the religious feelings 
ope. The . order. passed with regard to native physicians, though 
bys wi tosave the people from the clutches of quacks, was calcu- 
 tob those among them, who were competent and honest, of 
a and to deprive the public of their services. The explanation which 
the Proclamation puts forward inconnection with the imposition of a license fee 
for foreign goods shops, that it was aimed at fostering indigenous industries, 
is hardly satisfactory, inasmuch as there are practically no local industries in 
the State. {The Jdm-e-Jamshed is glad that the Proclamation has put an end 
to the strike. The Proclamation, the paper adda, has made it quite clear that 
the uneducated subjects of the State had been misguided by designing agitators 
without any substantial grievance, and it trusts that they will be discovered 
and dealt with according to their deserts. The Gujardtt Punch congratulates 
the Mahdrdja and the Kuar Saheb on their conciliating the people.| 
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J. KE. SANJANA, 
Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd September 1910. 
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Report on Hative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 24th September 1910, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 

Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether. the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, -is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS.. 
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Alleged heaviness of the expenditure on the recent preparation for a 


military expedition into Tibet 10 
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correct news to newspapers in England 11 
| Comments on the alleged usurpation of the powers of the Government 
of India by the Secretary of State 8 
Comments on the attitude of Government towards the Mackarness 
pamphlet ' 13 
Comments on the letters of the correspondent of the London Times 
on unrest in India 1—6 ; 
Comments on the suggestion of the London Times that England should 
share the cost of the German Crown Prince’s visit to India . 14 
Government should train Indians in Naval and Military science 12 
What sort of officers would popularise the British rule in India . , 9 
What the unrest in India really signifies. 7 
Collectors’ Durbars: Suggestion that oriental ceremonial should be 
observed in Durbars of Collectors, &c. j ' : ; 32 
Excise : 
Comments on the Government Resolution on the Foreign Liquors 
Committees . 33 
Suggestion that the non-official element should predominate i in the — 
Committees . ; 34 


Ganpati festival : Comments on the recent Ganpati celebration at Poona . 40 & 41 


Governor of Bombay : 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speech at the Fergusson 


College, Poona , . 21—25 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor's speech at the opening , 
ceremony of the Raénade Institute at Poona. . 26 & 27 | | 
Indians in the Colonies : ¥ 
Grievances of Indians in Kast Africa . ; ; ‘ ; . 15&16 — 
Treatment of Indians in South Africa ; ; 4 ; 17 fee 


Judicial matters : 
Alleged inadequacy of the punishment awarded in @ recent cocaine 
case ,; . 86 & 37 
Approval of the release of the author of “ Métru Puja . (Bengal) from 
prison and of the commutation of the sentence on H. R. hagvat 
toone of simple imprisonment . ... ger 35 
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ming given by the District, Magistrate of Navsdri 
Ri ie or oF the Chdbuk for certain objectionable” 
» « Government shot P chock the evil of obscene advertisements appearing 

in Native 4 SE See rer 38 


retired Bengal Civilian . 29 
Comments on the Government Notification re higher posts to be given 
to Indians not belonging to the I. C. 8. 30 


Suggestion that the period o probation of successful I, C. 8. ‘candidates 
should be spent in India ot See ee eee 


Sind : 
Alleged corruption in the Larkana (—) Civil Court . 46 
Comments on the alleged boycott of Hindus by Muhammadans at 
Dabhro ( —) 42 & 43 
a. om against the sppointment of Sahib Zada Sirdar Muhammad- 
han to the — Provincial Service . ey 
Complaint against the Resident Magistrate of Larkina(—) . a 
Complaint that coins of 1835 and 1840 are not accepted as legal tender p 
in— ; 
Duty of Government to help the inhabitants of Dera Ghazi Khan. 43 
Legislation— 
Comments on the Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bill _.. .49 & 50 
| ca 
Education— 
Complaint about the closing of a primary school at Mitral (Nadiad) . 51 
Municipalities— 
Bombay : 
Comments on the debate in the — Manicipal Corporation on the De- 3 
Souza Street Fire . 52 
Suggestion that the — Municipality should provide closed carts for 
removing refuse out of the city. ee 
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man); 25 
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G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshaeth Brah- 
man); 42. 


Krishna4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


eeeeee } 


Damodar Laxuman Updsani ; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 50. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmdardj Gandhi; 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 27. 

...| Vinayak ‘Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 

vee Hari Bhikaéji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 

.... Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu) 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 

...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 

...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu) 
Shenvi ; 35. 

al Ramchandra Vasudev J oshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 

...| Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

ose Kishinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

| Brdhman) ; 46. | 

...| 5 H. Shéhane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 

.... Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 

.... Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 

...| Dattatreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

...| Késhinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 

1 F. F.Gordon & Co. 

...| Govind Naérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

o.| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84. 

...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Caltpewan 
'Bréhman) ; 41. 

..-| Krishnéji Prabhakar Khddilkar, B.A.; 
‘Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 

«--| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman); 29. 

«| Yadav Béalkrishna Updsani;, Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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"Name of'Publication. |’ Where Published. Eéition. 'Natne} taste and age of Béitor, "/' } Cizealé- 


Maratai—concluded. | 


‘181 | Madhukar ... oo | Belgaum ... +) Weskly ... «| Jatérdan ‘Narfyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
132 | Maharashtra Vritt ...| Satara see ooo} MEOMERIY nce. cee oe Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 800 
a) > 24, 
188 | Masik Manoranjan ...| Bombay ... eoo| Weekly... oes “a tf Mitra; Hindu (Gaud| 5,500 
! - Saraswat); 37. | 
134 | Moda Vritt pth ...| Wai (Satara) oa oe aoe ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. as 
1385 | Mumbai Vaibhav -..| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily bos ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
| Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
1386 | Mumukshu oon ...| Poona soe cool WOGKELY ane ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
137 | Nasik Vritt tint .-.| Nasik aes an ae aot ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kadle ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 2006 
Brahman) ; 24. 


138 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. cot .../ Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 

139 | Prabhat... ‘ee ...| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 

140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-]} Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


141 | Pragati... bie ...| Kolhapur ... ia ao eee ...| Bhéu Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 

Jain); age 45. 

142 | Prakdsh ... eee occ] SOURED. ace of §=D6 og ..-| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 

| pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

148 |Podhéri .. ...  «..| Baroda ... «| Do. s+ «es, Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 

| shani Brdhman) ; 32: 
e 


144 | Rdshtrabodh oe ...| Poona 86 »».| Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... ese ove 800 
145 | Rdshtrodaya ese OU tie 5 nes os ses ..|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brah- 200 
| man); 30. 

: Do. vee ---, Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
| Brahman) 30, 


147 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ood) WOON cee ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
| Brdhman) ; 27. 
148 | Shetkari ... sail ..._ Ahmednagar a: * ‘ial .--| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; cas 
| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
|  ghastha Brahmin) ; 48. 


f 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; i 
' 
| 


146 | Samalochak ove «| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


149 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... oof Do. eee ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hinduj° 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 3 
150 | Sholapur Samachar ie nee acl we “ ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 


151 | Shri Sayaji Vijay - see] BoMbDAY a we ae ae .--\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Ddémodar Sdvlardm Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
152 | Shri Shaéhu o0e .-», Satara ses eet Do, — ...| V4aman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. . 
153 | Shubh Suchak ... oot D0. eco sot =O. we ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 2900 4 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman). th 
154 | Sitaraye Hind... e.| Do. ee eof Do. ove ee-| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 ats 
: madan ; 45. 


4155 | Sudhakar ... ese ...| Pen (Kolaba) wn: a ...| Naéréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. :). 
156 Sudharak eee eee ee Poona eee eee Do. eee ees Vishwanatno Govind Sant. 1,000 , ' 


EE * 
* 


157 |Sumant ... ace ...| Karad (Satara) ...! Do. ove .--| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu; 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

| Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
. Brahman) ; 35. 

158 | Vaishya Masik ... ..-| Bombay .--| Monthly... wes eecces 


159 | Vichéri_... eee ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thricea month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 ? 


160 | Vijayee Mahratta... ..-| Kolhapur ... e+] Weekly = o0e ..-| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


161 | Vinod ... +.  «|Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly  ...| Dattd&traya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu| 450 
(Séraswat Bréhman) ; 21. | 


162 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...| Bombay ... | Monthly... ---|(1) Vindéyak Baikrishna Nadkarni ... sé 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud + 
Saraswat Brahman). | ray 
463 | Vrittasar... one eo-| Wai (Satdra) -»-| Weekl iat ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 9 
\ ' pawan Brahman) ; 40. \ ” 
164 | Vydpari_... eco ---| Poona ove ek: Ee ae ...| Nana Wo Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 


465 | Warkari ... —_ _ — (Shold-} Fortnightly .--| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
pur). 


| Brahman) ; 35, 
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re Pay oe = ee oie ae | +. , 
i’. ea. | »(-,ANemne, enste and age of Editor, 
— —_——_—__—— ~ | reer “es * . 
Sate \..yae.| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham-| —_400- 
nae | ivi ae . Bee A wor satiheeds | Weekly ap?) : ’ ’ 
hace hoe 3 Cette, jaareses 12, | madan (Shiah) ; 35, 
dsss0h, wont he. aed er pha) ah st = chs ri de 
UH : auils Nes Sind) “a em hae Se ' 
* “* eee = eM ). eee Weekly eee eee ud-din WwW M ad ; M - 500: 
£ Oat ERE Pie » : : | madan (Abro) ; 24. 
-gesmyer em) MArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. .......Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700. 
Protea pe; (Khatri) ; 35. 
Prabhat core PR ...! Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ...''  ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 .... 500 
Sind Sudhir ws» oes] Rardchi (Sind)... Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 | 
\ eid Resart  .. ° ..) iitiedepor (Sind) ...| Do. ... —... Cesions Menguinmel ; Hinde (Welbon); — 680- 
} ae tn Urnpv. : 
ae 172 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...; Bombay ... »-.| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 1,200: ot 
: i ) Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. N 
ee : 178 'Mufide-Rozgar ... ooo] 400, gee mo ie see ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... oe ove] es i 
ae 174 ' Sultén-ul-Akhbér vs) Do. ss  «-!Daily ... ~—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800: 
. Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. | 
: a Gugara‘T1 anp Hinp1. 
ie 175 Jain 1 ess ess] Bombay... «| Weekly... —-...| Bhagubhdi_ Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu} 2,600 
i (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
| Pi 176 Jain Mitra bei? » acok ae eee lL ee eee ee eee ee 
1a : ‘ Mana’rHtI AND Ka’NARESE. 
} : 177 Chahdrika ... ove -»-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Hei : . | Brahman) ; 35. 
i & °°* Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which ate 
Ml printed in italics. | 
f B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
a above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
mite 4 ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the reporc is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
i" 4 List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


théaccent is left out, and the short a (a = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor =re not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, Name of Pnblication. Where Published. Edition. Nawme, caste and age of Fditor, ag 
ENGLISH. 
74 | Evening Dispatch... ...| Poona o% «+» Daily oe = sonese ose 
12a | Kardchi Argus ... o+e| Karachi... - Weekly... ...| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... mie 750 
| ENGLISH GUJARATI AND) | 
| Urvv. . | i 
Stiiea 2. 2 he BU ee a ioe iit 
GUJARATI. | 
71a} Chabuk ... _ ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly... ..-| Dajibhéi Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil| 400 4 
Brahmin) ; 31. | 
MARATHI, | 
1144) Daivadnya Samachér_...| Bombay _.... .-.| Monthly ... ...| Vindyak Nandbhai Wagal; Hindu (Déiwa-| 500 
dnya): 45. 


No. 4, the Editor is Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman; 34 ; Muhammadan Sheik ; the circulation of the paper is 450. 
No. 53, the Editor of the papér is Dr. Willivald Pais, L.M. & 8.; 30; Portuguese. 
Nos. 20, 75, 79, 91, 93,97, 104, 108, 146, 155 and 177 have ceased to exist, 


* 


No, 100, the publication cf the paper is temporarily suspended, 

No. 176 is a fortnightly and not monthly. 

Nos. 74 and 94 have temporarily céased to be published. - 
No. 90 has become 2 fortnightly. 


No. 128, the present Editor of the paper is Narsinha Chintaman Ke'kar, B.A., LL.B., Uindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38 ; the 
circulation is about 20,000. 
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Politic e004 he, Publse ph igh 
“Yeoh hel FA og PhS aph, 0 
‘1. Thank ,HeswensAhan} na Bomacs Bimats of Feed a 
| Ay paws @. sermon : and 
Comments on the letters “~ oanieg-t ‘aciiala of the awfully prolonged 37 
of the correspondent of chaptered series of _Aissertations on the ‘Indian 
the London Times on the {nrest’ by the spécial correspondent of the Times. 
unrest in India. h d, and the labo aga h 
- Indu of Bombay (12), as appeared, and the laboriously enlightened Britis 
20th Sept. public will now have time to read, digest and think 
seseeseeedh@ Indian reader now knows well that the 
prime object of these articles has been to strengthen imperialism, discredit 
the Indian reform party, throw mud on the Morley-Minto regime, strengthen 
the hold of the bureaucracy, and stop, if not put back, the clock in regard to 
India’s political progress. But Mr. Chirol is not an imperialist of the 
ordinary brazen type. His views and descriptions, his deductions and 
admonitions are all clothed in catching style, have truths and untruths 
cunningly jumbled, and the imperialistic under-current has a fine gilt of 
seeming impartiality. It has been a masterly performance of the serpentine 
character—charming and dexterous—quite the sort to mislead the unwary 
and take in the ignorant.......... The concluding article, Reuter tells us, 
expresses doubt whether the Morley-Minto policy of mixed repression and 
reform has done any good or whether it is too late. That, we own, is a 
sagacious Observation, but though the writer has been in India so long and 
collected ‘ copy’ for 387 long spun articles, he has not been able to come defin- 
itely to the true conclusion, namely that it is owing to the repression that the 
conciliation of the. Reforms has become an unpalatable dose and that the 
Reforms would not prove too late were repression given up and the spirit of 
the Reforms carried further and further on an onward march of generous 
response. ‘That alone would firmly rally the Moderates. Instead, the TJ mes 
correspondent appeals to the firmness and patience und statesmanship of the 
coming Viceroy, and forgetting Lord Morley and the India Office, tells him 
that he is the personal representative of the King-Emperor of India and the 
head of ‘the Government of India.’ A plea for the autocracy of the Viceroy 
is this in disguise, and the autocracy of the Viceroy, we know, so often means 


the regime of bureaucratic overwhelming .of the Viceregal mind and con-— 


science. Mr. Chirol makes no secret of what he would like the Viceroy to do. 

‘Break up the unnatural alliance between the reactionary forces of Brah- 
minism and the modern progressive forces generated by Western education.’ 

That one sentence has as much venom and falsehood combined in it as ever a 
Machiavellian could possibly do. AIl who know India know also full well that 
if Brahminism is in a province or two associated with reaction, it is almost. 
everywhere still the leader and the sponsor of ‘ the modern progressive forces 
generated by Western education.’ If Brahinins have at times figured as 
leaders of sedition or anarchy, it is Brahmin statesmen who have befriended 
British Rule from the time of the Mutiny and who have been and are still the 
leading spirits of the legitimate and constitutional movement within the 
empire. It is « Brahmin again who founded the Arya and the Prarthana 
Samaj, the Social Conference—aye, even the Depressed Classes amelioration 
movement. Taboo the Brahmin in toto, and, Mr. Chirol would find that it 
would mean a death-blow to the ‘ modern progressive forces’ and the veriest 
carte blanche to ‘reaction.’ Another recommendation of. Mr. Chirol is the 
exploded idea of an Imperial Council of Ruling Chiefs. He’ knows not that 
these Chiefs. themselves desire no share in the government of India, just as 
they desire no interference in their own affairs by the British Politicals. 

They are too shrewd not. to see that the gift of the first kind must inevitably 
bring on the burden of the second. The proposal to give ‘ruling powers to a 
few great Chiefs of approved loyalty ’.is another novel recommendation. One 
wonders what it means. Is it a proposal to multiply Mahardjas of Bobbili? 
Or does it propose to give ruling powers to zamindars and others? In either 
case the scheme must end i in arresting ‘the modern. progressive forces’ and 
setting a premium on ‘ the reactionary forces’ of ‘eftete and immobile Indian 
_ Aristocfatism. ‘Nor are we sure that Paz Britanniza will gain by multiplying 
‘ Native States’ type Governments in the country, We have indeed every 
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»greater autonomy to our 

Mstiere that this step will mark an 

‘Prinees.and ‘C! -is--democratised at least 

, ree : h. Governmen itself. Otherwise, we may 

rw dari spot in hess Native States’ territories. One good sugges- 

- ‘Bion: may 8 Happy to observe, Mr. Chirol does make. He advocates the 
4 ab sated or n of Native Officers. to field rank and the officering by Indians alone of 
rin nents. In itself it is a good suggestion, but its value will compa- 

if it does not mean an Indian Sandhurst and a deliberate 

iettiy to Dread ‘an Indian commissioned officers’ branch in our Army and 

re. snilis ‘for the sam3'men from classes higher than the Indian sepoy is at 
esent drawn from. Let us wait to know the details of Mr. Chirol’s scheme. 

| eat, it only is a plea for some further loaves and fishes to the 

nt inherently second-rank Indian officers. The main idea of Mr. Chirol 

vane out to this :—patronise the microscopic minority of the Indian aristo- 

eS cracy and the Indian army, strengthen the hold of the bureaucracy and then 
He come down with a heavy and unrelenting hand on the educated classes and 
3 the politicians. Spare not even the Moderates, for these Congress men of the 
constitutional type too are after all an impediment to that grand goal—the 
autocratic rule of the divine Civil Service manipulating the Viceroy at will, 

free of any control from Westminster.” 


2. “The Times ‘special’ man has at last come to the close of his 

prolonged and tortuous survey of the ‘Indian 

g es hrs m4 Unrest.’ Itis really a pity that after so much 

Sept. alain, labour and so distended and rambling a journey 

through the several phases of the Indian situation, 

Mr. Valentine Chirol could arrive atno other conclusion than the usual 
bureaucratic cant of the impossibility of self-government for India. His 

brain seems to be unhinged at the alleged Brahmanical influence in India, 

rand like the quack doctor, in every movement and every activity he finds the 
Brahmin to be at the bottom and working out some evil orother. Mr. Chirol 

might know that Brahmanism—and for the matter of that the intellectual 

and spiritual class—has been as old and towering as the hills and will be so in 

future, the fire-eating journalist and his colleagues notwithstanding. He fears 

an alliance between modern progressive forces and the ‘ reactionary forces of 
Brahmanism ’—what the latter imply, Mr. Chirol has not revealed to his 

readers. To keep the whole Indian army in good graces, Mr. Chirol advises 

; gradual promotion of native officers in the army. He suggests the creation 
of an Imperial Council consisting of Ruling Chiefs-—a revised edition of the 

old scheme of the Council of Notables. He suggests the recasting of the 
educational system which should be henceforth directed to the formation of 
character on sound moral basis. The 7'mes also supports the special correspon- 

dent’s view by dwelling upon the impossibility of granting self-government to 

India on the old worn out and untenable plea of the multiplicity of races, classes 

and interests. Mr. Valentime Chirol who has brought in a good deal of informa- 

tion gathered mostly from official sources to enliven his dissertations has 

pleased neither the Tory nor the Liberal press. A section of the conservative 
Avglo-Indian press in India is displeased with him for having brought into 

light a good many of ‘ official secrets,’ while his articles are disapproved of 

by the Liberals as they run at a tangent to their cherished -principles. The 

general opinion is voiced by the Indian Daily News of Calcutta: ‘ The 

truth is that they are misleading in that the causes of the unrest are sought 

for without any consideration of the contributory influence of defects of the 
ministrative system, and especially the long denial of reforms prior to 
rd Curzon’s days, and their refusal by that Viceroy ’.......... As a practical 
gaasribiation to the problem of unrest the T'7mes’ letters are therefore shorn of 
‘much value.” [The Kesari remarks :—'Lhis is the second visit of Mr. Chirol to 
India and he has:become quite an expert in the Anglo-Indian pclicy and knows 
exceedingly well how to dress his ideas in spicy language. He has but repeated 
dn his series of articles thé usual stock arguments of the Anglo-Indians regard- 
Gag Tilak, Brahmin agitators and Congréssmen. It is neither possible nor 
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‘in these times to reply at — to the cannonade of Mr. ‘Chirol. The 


hr 


two. The bureaucrats‘can safely allege that more than anything’ else it was 
the ‘ Drain’ theory that was instrumental in producing the anarchists. But if 
any one thinks of refuting this altogether untenable doctrine and of defending 
the © Drain’ theory, the Damocles’ sword is kept hanging over his head. The 


paper éhen proceeds to enumerate the salient points in the concluding letter 


of Mr. Chirol and to criticise Sir. Francis Younghusband's letter in the Z'umes 
on the gee situation in India.] - : 


*3. “ Mr. Chirol is a man of ‘talent and experience, and has tried to 
eee study the unrest problem from certain points of 
Sept, ng —— aoe view.......... It may, however, be said that his 

dissertations on the psychological, religious and 
political aspects of the unrest are not conceived in the light of full 
knowledge nor in aright spirit and that his conclusions are consequently 
far from correct. He does not rise above the level of the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian and Tory critic in England when he speaks, to take only two 
instances, of the devoted Brahmin and the much-maligned National 
Congress. His remarks upon the character and the work of the latter 
are extremely uncharitable and ill-conceived. In his final article, a 
short summary of which has been cabled by Reuter, Mr. Chirol, however, 
throws out a suggestion which Government would do well to take up. He 
‘warmly commends a scheme of gradual promotion of natives, carefully 
selected and trained to field rank in a certain number of regiments which 
will ultimately be entirely officered by Indians.’ The National Congress has 
been long fighting for this measure of justice to Indians and it is something 
to get the suggestion from the correspondent of the Times. There is nothing 
new or unexpected in his emphatic assertion about the impossibility of self- 
government in India. ‘The ‘fur-coat’ argument of Lord Morley has already 
imprinted the mark of perpetual unfitness for self-government upon India, 
and a Tory critic cannot be expected to do better than repeat parrot-like 
that trite, premature and unjustifiably sweeping judgment. The Nation, 
a Liberal English paper, while commenting upon the articles in the Z'zmes, 
in aleader headed ‘The only way in. India’ takes a sane view on the 
subject and evirces a far-sightedness and appreciation of forces now at work 
in India which deserve to be copied on all hands. It very properly brushes 
aside aS unwise and impolitic Mr. Chirol’s ignorant and silly suggestion 
that Government might, with advantage, help Christian missions in convert- 
ing the many millions of the Indian depressed classes to the faith of their 
rulers, and thus create large masses of loyalists who would be proof against all 
kinds of sedition. Indian rulers, the paper says, must have Indian support. 
An attempt of this kind was made during Lord Curzon’s regime to rely upon 
the Moslem minority, but the expedient has failed as it was bound to do. 
Where is then the support to be sought? The Lideral paper says that ‘ the 
choice for us lies between reviving the dominant Indian tendency and the Liberal 
Nationalism which guided the Indian Congress ten years ago and is still 
represented by such great figures as Mr. Gokhale, or fighting for ever the 
reactionary and obscurantist Nationalism of the Extremists.’ So long the 
tendency has been to confound the Indian Liberal and Extremist together 
and treat both with the same scant courtesy. The article concludes with 
these remarks :—‘ We have failed as yet to hold out any reasonable ideal 
that can satisfy their (Indian Liberals’) ambitions. Until we are prepared to 
say that complete self-government is the goal toward which we are striving, 
we shall fail to rally the only classes in India whose support is worth winning. 
An Empire which can progress and will endure must rest on the reasoned 
loyalty of educated men’. ” 


“4. “ Whatever may be said of the academical merits of the articles, the 


outcome of the lengthy brooding is an addled egg. 
aie nh (43), 25th In the first place, the writer proceeds to a belated 
| - investigation of conditions. which have: long since 


undergone. entire ‘modification. There is no longer any serious unrest 
to speak. of, and ‘the country has all but: recovered its normal soneien: It. isi 
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Press Act has performed the miracle of keeping one party armed and free and? 
the other gagged and it-has incited a purely one-sided struggle between the 


et 
ven 4 


d hich: the r deprecates, that has facilitated: the. 
of the aoe _ na “gpa ‘state which obtained in India before 
Or ng @ reins. of its administration. The writer has his 
| phisgivings i he-dual policy: of: n and conciliation has cowed the. 

ay ope f riminal. der and. rallied the representatives of moderate opinion 
to. th e of jee progress. ‘he writer obviously holds that 
@ repressive action of recent years for the suppression of lawlessness 

: 168 & deterrent all too insufficient to those who own an irresistible 
ae ivity for crime. But their class bears an infinitesimally small proportion 
eae to the population, and stringency at law has tio be exercised with caution that 
_ ~~. the innocent millions muy not suffer for the guilty few. No administration, 
mea short of one governed by martial law, would control in the pledged enemies 
of peace their craving for criminal excesses, and we cannot indeed bring. 
ourselves to suspect in the writer an inclination to cavil at the constituted 
authorities for not having experimented with a rule of terror for the delectation 
f controlling stray forces of criminal disorder!....... The writer is ready with a 
word of caution to the incoming Viceroy and an advice not to puttoo great a 
reliance on the measures which Lords Minto and Morley employed with 
immeasurable success ata critical period in the history of the country. He lacks 
fairness to admit that the psychological moment has long since been passed over, 
which in his imagination he thinks is still to come. He would have been 
assigned the credit for being a veracious critic of men and events if he had 
in this connection substituted the name of Lord Minto in place of that of his 
would-be successor. Really, no Viceroy for fifty years had come to India at 
so critical a moment as did Lord Minto. It is a truism which cannot be 
repudiated without belittling the services which he has rendered to this 
country and his own. But there is an active campaign of calumny and 
misrepresentation at work against the Viceroy and his great colleague at the 
India Office in certain quarters. And a critic asks who rules India. No 
one cares whether it is from Whitehall or Simla that the key to the complex 
machinery which administers the country is turned, so long as it goes on 
smoothly and with clock-work precision.” 


ahhh CL, the ae 


9. The thirty-seven articles on the Indian unrest published by Mr. Chirol, 
the specially deputead correspondent of the London 

Ja Bombay Samdchdr (69), Times together with the Times’ own review of these 
1 aa "2 Pi wa articles, do great injustice to the Secretary of State, 
Bist Sept. ) er Viceroy and the people of India. Mr. Chirol’s 
| investigations are evidently incomplete and one- 

sided. From the very outset he appears to have had certain pre-conceived 
notions, and so he began his investigations at the wrong end. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact so often acknowledged that the prevailing unrest was the outcome 
of the repressive policy of Lord Curzon and that the liberal policy inaugurated 
under the Minto-Morley regime has appreciably improved the situation, 
Mr. Chirol has attempted in his letters to draw just the opposite conclusions 
and to show off Lord Curzon’s regime at the expense of the present liberal 
and just policy and to lower the Indians in the eyes of the British public. 
The reason for this attitude is not far to seek. Mr. Chirol is a particular 
friend and admirer of Lord Curzon and during his Viceroyalty he had made 
it his business to extol his actions while decrying those of his opponents. 
To send out such a prejudiced man to India was a great mistake on the part 
of the London 7'imes. The duty of an impartial correspondent is to see 
personally the lesders of the various parties and hear their arguments and 
then to form: his conclusions. But Mr. Chirol appears to have done nothing 
of the sort. Hehas mixed with people of his own views and examined 
one side of the shield only. We believe that if he were to publish a list 
of the persons whom he interviewed during his stay in India, it would 
be found that most of them were either totally unacquainted with the 
political problems of the country or had not the moral courage to avow 
their innermost convictions. In his concluding letter, ‘Mr. Chirol has 
summed up the result of his investigations and in so doing has made an 
‘unfair attempt to frighten Lord Hardinge by doubting if the present mixed 
policy a repression and conciliation hasbeen successful. We trust Lord 
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Hardinge will not be led away by such opinions, but will continue the liberal 
and progressive policy inaugurated by Lord. Morley. Another thing which the 
Times and its correspondent are opposed to is the spread of western education 
in India, which they declare develops the mental faculties while neglecting 
religion ‘and morality. The most convincing reply to their argument would 
be the great success with which educated Indians~have held high Govern- 
ment posts. Again, the system of education in India is the same as that 
in England and to decry the former would be to insvlt the British nation. 
The true reason for the 7'mes’ dislike of the spread of western education is 
that it opens the eyes of the people to their political and economic rights 
and shows them the constitutional means of attaining them. This is what is 
distasteful to the advocates of autocracy and that is why they would interdict 
the spread of liberal education. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—An impartial 
student of Mr. Chirol’s articles will have to admit that he wrote them under 
the spell ofthe night-mare of sedition. No man who considers the present 


activity exclusively as an outcome of a desire to oust the British out of India - 


can be expected to judge impartially of Indian affairs. It is this which 
accounts for the harsh way in which he has judged of Hindus and of Brahmins. 
Mr. Chirol opines that swardjya is impossible in India. This is exactly 
what Lord Curzon said, but since that time a great change has come over the 
country and every community is trying its best to improve its condition so 
that if the present activities continue, Mr. Chirol might have to alter his 
opinions within a decade or two. Mr. Chirol’s writings will possibly be 
welcomed by the Anglo-Indians, but is it not strange that the very people 
who object to Lord Morley governing India by cable should be so ready to 
support the suggestions made by an irresponsible correspondent during a 


few months’ stay in India? In its next issue the paper writes:—Mr. Chirol © 


urges the British public to deal justly with India. We have heard such talk 
long enough. Is the London J2mes prepared to get for Indians their rights 
in the Colonies, from which they are being driven out by the Colonists ?]| 


6. The special correspondent of the Times has by his letters on the 
Mumbai Vaibhav (135) ‘Indian Unrest’ roused fresh interest in matters 
90th Sept . ’ Indian among the British public, it is true, but his 
treatment of the question is wholly one-sided and 
is evidently influenced by the opinions of Lord Curzon whose guest he had the 
honour to be at one time. In our opinion much of the discontent roused by 
the autocratic policy of Lord Curzon has now been allayed by the wisdom of 
Lords Morley and Minto and the new Viceroy will not have a very hard task 
before him as is forecasted by the correspondent. 


7. Has sedition taken root in the public mind in India? From our 

fe .. experience of the manners and customs of the people, 
hao MO cy we make bold to say that not even the smallest particles 
Chdbuk: d (71a), 22nd of sedition have entered any part of the country. 
Sept. And yet we have been noting for the last 14 or 
15 years that the Government of India is every now 

and then being startled by the phantom of sedition. Ever since the Poona 
sedition trials ‘of 1897 Government have been scenting sedition off and on. 
We cannot understand the reason of this. For, a nation whose religion lays 
down that the king, who protects his subjects, should be considered as a 
father and that the subjects should behave towards their ruler in the same 
way as he behaves towards them, cannot even dream of being disloyal if the 


ruler properly protects them. Of course, we cannot say that there is no— 


ground at all for Government's activity, but we must say that this activity is 
out of all proportion to the infinitesimally little discontent that exists in the 
country. In fact the Police have been making a mountain ouf of a mole-hill. 
The most surprising thing is that while the Indians are being thus called sedi- 
tious and the sword of bureaucracy is thoughtlessly unsheathed before them, the 
authorities are, on the other hand, loudly trumpeting forth that Indians are 
loyal and peaceful. All this clearly shows that there is no sedition worth 
mentioning in the country, but that Government are weak-mindedly adopting 
repressive measures under pressure from the Anglo-Indian papers. That | 
there does exist a feeling of discontent in the country we cannot deny, but . 
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' that is due" to defects in the present system of administration. It is the 
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- removal of these. which the native press and popular leaders have been 
- @lamouring for, and if this clamour is confounded with. sedition, it would be 
the most unfortunate thing possible. To point out defects in the system of 


of all this Government misinterpret such writings as. likely to excite the 
public mind, all we can say is that the British Government has not established 
itself as firmly as ik ought to. The great Akbar established himself 
so well in the hearts.of his people within 20 years of his accession that even 
now people remember him. The British Government after a rule of 154 
years has not won the hearts of the peuple as is proved by the institution of 
so many seditious trials. This shows that our British rulers are not equal in 
statecraft to the less educated Moghals. When the British Government have 
not succeeded in winning the hearts of their subjects and consider them sedi- 
tious, there must be something wrong at the bottom. If Governm@nt but try, 
they will find that this something is not, as they believe, sedition, but discon- 
tent whichis directed not towards driving them out, but towards making them 
permanent. Is it not possible to remove the causes of this discontent ? 


8. Referring to the letter of ‘Asiaticus’ in the Daily Mail on 
the relations between the Secretary of State 

Comments on thealleged for India and the Viceroy the Sdnj Vartamdn 
usurpation ofthe powersof writes :—‘‘ We are afraid the writer has set himself 
the Government a to prove too much. Inthe vehemence of his indig- 
"lant Vartandn (44), nation he has allowed himself to over-shoot the 
19th Sept., Eng. cols. mark. He is lavish in accusations and assertions. 
But we search in vain for any proof of evidence in 

support of them. It may be that Lord Morley has drawn all this storm 
around his head because he refused to be a cipher himself, because he pre- 
ferred to follow his own judgment and did not act asa mere figure-head 
following the advice implicitly of the India Office at home and the bureaucracy 


in this country.” 


9. The Pioneer's sketch of Mr. Brojendra Kumar De, the retiring 
District Magistrate of Hoogli, should give a clear idea 

What sort of officers gs to what sort of officers can spread peace and 
would er, the tranquility in their districts. The paper points out 
 SaacaNy Cal eo ept, mow while the greater portion of-Bengal was seeth- 
vn ™ ing with discontent in 1905, Mr. De’s district was 
quite tranquil and remarks that if there were a larger number of such officers 
and that if their services were properly appreciated and rewarded by Govern- 
ment, the prevailing discontent would be eradicated. We perfectly agree with 
these remarks of the Pioneer. Itis but too true that the Government igs. 
slow to recognise the merits of deserving officers. Another officer of Mr. De’s 
type was Mr. Streetfield, once District Officerin Bakarganj, and the result of 
his sympathetic attitude was that during his tenure of office his district 
produced no case of swadesht-boycott or sedition. What can be more strange 
than the fact that such officers who kept their districts so peaceful have 
not been rewarded in any way? ‘This clearly means, that the more mis- 
chievous officers are rewarded, while those that are tactful and considerate 
receive no recognition. A third case is that of Mr. Inglis, who when he heard 
that two poor women, who were charged with grazing cattle in his compound, 
were sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment, was moved to tears and at once ran 
down to the Court of the trying Magistrate, prayed to him to give him a 
certified copy ofthe judgment, and in the end released them. When this 
incident became known to the public, the people of the district were over- 
powered with joy at the thought that they had such a godly officer over them. 
Tt was officers like these who strengthened the foundations of the British 
Empire in India. If this spirit animated the criminal investigations of the 
present day, would there be any room for dissatisfaction in the public mind ? 
Another quality required in the officers for strengthening Government is a. 
good knowledge of the language and the habits and customs of the country. 
In many a case we have seen that owing to their ignorance of the vernacular 
the officers trying sedition cases against mewspapers made a mess of the 
whole thing. The case of the Rangpur Vdrtdvah, in which the Magistrate 


dministration is quite different.from inciting people to rebellion. If in spite. 
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convicted the accused but the High Court acquitted them on the ground that 
the English translations put in by the prosecution were perverse, is an instance 
in point. In order that proper justice might be meted out to parties, the 
Judges should, especially in sedition cases, be able to understand the original 
writings. If ‘this were done, most of the writings which have been put down : 
as seditious would be adjudged harmless. | : 
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10. ‘ Whenever suggestions not to the immediateliking of Government 

: have come from non-official members of our Legis- 

Alleged heaviness of the lative Councils or from popular bodies, for some 
expenditure on the recent popular project requiring financial aid from Govern- 


eee eition iate — ment, one of the readiest excuses in the hands of the 


Indu of Bombay (12), Local and Supreme Governments has been the plea Li 
20th Sept. of lack of funds.......... Of course, the demands on 
the Government’s purse have been multiplying with 
the progress of time and we cannot expect them to satisfy every one of the 
demands to the full. But it is wonderful how, when Government are favour- 
ably inclined towards a project after their own heart, ample funds are forth- 
coming without demur or murmur. There is ample money for extravagant 
railway projects, for our little military expeditions and the growing military 
charges, for the annual official exoduses to the Olympian hills, and for creating 
costly berths on the higher rungs of the ladder, even for launching costly 
state trials ad infinitum. Lord Curzon could spend crores on empty durbars 
like the one at Delhi or on a vainglorious expedition like the one into Tibet. 
Even at the present day with the Imperial: and Local Governments all pleading 
emptiness of treasury and proceeding to levy new taxation to make the two 
ends meet, the Indian Government could spend fifteen lakhs on the mere if 
preparations of that abortive project of a few months back to send an expe- 
dition across the Tibetan frontier to intimidate the Chinese troops supposed 
to be advancing towards our frontier.......... The preparations might have 
been justified, but as ‘Max’ in the Capital observes with much truth, the 
whole thing shows how promptly and ungrudgingly money to any amount 
can be found for a warlike expedition, compared with the plea of lack of funds 
or a blank refusal that is forthcoming when proposals are made in n the interests 
of education and the like.” 


11. “The suggestion put forward by our esteemed contemporary ‘a 
i" the Bengalee that there is an urgent need for 
ag ee establishing an Indian News Agency in the interests 
News Agency to supply Of the whole Indian nation deserves no doubt serious 
correct news to news- consideration. As is well-known, those who hold ( 
papers in England. the opinion that the people of India should not have ~ . 
Praja Bandhu (42), further political rights and privileges are doing their he 
Zronké Clash ane mae, best to prejudice our case before the British nation. 
Pp". They even do not hesitate to call every friend of 
India in the British Parliament an enemy of British rule in this country. 
They seize upon occasional cases of violence in India as an indication of deep 
unrest throughout India, and they put it forward as a plea for the adoption cf 
stringent measures by the Indian authorities. The need for an Indian News 
Agency always existing has thus considerably increased of late, because the 
opponents of Indian progress are substantially helped by those in charge of 
the work of transmitting news from this country to England. It is a matter i! 
of history that for some years past Reuter has been sending news. from India th 
to England and vice versa that is in a great. measure coloured by official 1) 
prejudice.......... If an Indian News Agency is properly organised we think 
if is quite possible that it may receive assistance from @ few Liberal organs 
of public opinion in England in whom the instinct of fairness and justice is 
fortunately not yet extinct. This News Agency must send news of true : 
Indian progress and freely quote the opinions of well-known and sober Indian — 
newspapers on important questions, so that the British public may be f 
acquainted with the true state of affairs....... ... The entire Indian Press + 
ought in our opinion to co-operate in this matter with one another.” [The 
Kesari also welcomes the idea of an Indian News Agency.| 
con 1407—5 
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have .a large experienne 
| pre Peertering ‘life. It is seid 
. that: 809 centuries ago, European nations used to 
order ships. built by the old Parsi contractors of 
- Bombay and that the flagship of Nelson at Trafalgar 
Kesari 2 > 30th Sept. was builtin Bombay. But at present most of our 

foreign trade and passenger traffic is entirely at the 
~ Smercy of the foreign shipping merchants. It is not surprising, under these. 
‘eircumstances, that we are absolutely ignorant of naval science. Anglo- 
Indians like Sir Francis Younghusband always make it out as a defect in us 
-that even if India be granted independence, she will be at best able to cope with 
the invading land forces, but that she will be left entirely defenceless as to 
her sea-board, as she has no navy andino trained sailors. “But they should 
bear in mind that it is the first and holy duty of the rulers to train their 
subjects in naval and military sciences and enable them to defend their 
motherland. The English rulers have not only not done it, but they have 
not made any arrangements to preserve even our shipping trade. 
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*13. Commenting on the Mackarness pamphlet the Gujardti writes :— 
‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale voiced the public 
Comments on the atti- feeling in India with regard to the pamphlet when he 
tude of Government to- gagid the other day in the Imperial Council that, 
ne ace “ Mackarness if there were any misstatements or exaggerations in 
¥" Gujardti (38), 25th that publication, the best way to deal with it would 
Sept., Eng. cols. have been to have exposed tne mistakes and 
presented the other side, so that the public might 
have been enabled to form a froper judgment inthe matter. Asa matter of 
fact Mr. Mackarness has not drawn upon his imagination in drawing the 
picture of the Indian Police. He has used official reports and the 
judgment of the Courts as his material to base his strictures upon. 
If there are any extenuating circumstances, they ought to be made public. 
We all know that attempts are being made to improve our Police and also 
that it must be long before a thorough-going and wholesome change is 
brought about in its character and constitution. Even supposing that the 
pamphlet in question is garbled and contains some misstatements, it is difficult 
to see how Government were justified in using against it one of the potent 
weapons forged to put down sedition. ‘he case of Mr. Mackarness’ publica- 
tion is a convincing commentary on the assurances given on behalf of Govern- 
ment that the new powers given to the executive by recent legislation would 
be or are being cautiously and moderately used. This is a danger inherent in 
the exercise of extra power placed in the hands of the executive, and explains 
the attitude of the Indian press and the popular representatives in the 
Viceroy’s Council with regard to measures like the Seditious Meetings Act. 
No responsible person would grudge to Government the assumption of power 
that may be required to root out effectually all traces of sedition and violence 
wherever they may be lurking. But care has to be taken not to trench on 
what are properly regarded as public liberties.” 


14. “Itis again contemplated to charge to Indian revenues expenses 

in connection with the forthcoming visit of- the 

Comments on the German Crown Prince to this country. This 
suggestion of the London tjme Indian tax-payers have been fortunate in 
Times _that po ngs getting un able and influential champion in the 
owe > ag yn Times which has strongly raised its protest against 
Prince's visit to India. | making India pay for the reception of England’s 
Oriental Review (17), guest, for surelythe Crown Prince of Germany can- 
21st Sept. not be considered tobe only the guest of India. 
England will gain not a little from the good feeling 

which may arise between her and Germany consequent upon this visit, 
and the Times is right in observing that Indian people themselves will not 
«derive much benefit from the visit of the future Kaiser. It is indeed strange 
‘show Lord Morley could have agreed to such an inequitable arrangement which 
wonld unnecessarily irritate the Indian people. Nor can we conceive why 
His Excellency Lord Minto did not protest, as Lord Curzon once: protested, 
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‘against an expensive and unjust scheme of Mr. Brodrick (now Lord Middle- 
ton). But it is not yet too late and British statesmen can well see their way 
to making an arrangement by which England will pay her due share if not the 
whole of the expenses for the proposed visit. This is a matter on which the 
people of all shades of opinion will agree and it will not be difficult to send an 
united protest from this country.” 


15. “While there is trouble in South Africa with regard to the 
: question of the settlement of Indians there, many 
Grievances of Indians Hnglishmen complacently advise that Indians should 


ae (17) settle in Hast Africa. But it appears from the 
21st Sept. ’ campaign the Honourable Mr. Jivanji is conduct- 


ing in England that even that land is not free from 
unhappy race prejudices and rivalry. European settlers are obsessed in 
almost all countries by the idea that they ought to have the best sites for 
themselves. ‘This has led them to reserve for themselves an area of some 4,000 
square miles on the uplands between Mombassa and Port Florence. On the 
very face of it such an arrangement is unjust and yet the London correspondent 
of the Tmes of India favours it whole-heartedly.......... Some people cannot 
realise the difference between what is ethically.right and what is convenient 
for a particular race. It is not the question of Indians being able to 
accommodate themselves in some other locality. It is the question of 
whether any Government, which calls itself paternal, is justified in laying 
down a barrier against a particular section of its subjects settling down 
wherever they like. ‘To us it has but only one answer—the action is utterly 
unjust and unrighteous.” 


16. The Government policy of conniving at the ill-treatment of the 

- 2+. am. ndian settlers by the Transvaal authorities, it should 

et aoe Samachar (6%), be noted, is bearing deplorable fruit and as appre- 

dist Sept.; Sdn Varta- vended the infection has been fast spreadin to 
mdn (44), 22nd Sept. Pp g 

other parts of Africa. There has been a temporary 

lull in the struggle as high hopes have been built upon the Union Parliament 

which meets early in November. It is impossible at this stage to form any 

conjecture as to the policy the representatives of South African Colonies meeting 

in Parliament would adopt in regard to the much-vexed and rather over- 


discussed question of Indian immigration, yet it is not too much to hope that . 


some satisfactory solution would be found out of the difficulty. The decision 
of Parliament would be practically binding on the four Colonies forming the 
Union, yet there is nothing to prevent other African States from shaping their 
policy on this decision. Much, therefore, depends upon the way the question 
of Indian immigration is discussed from the very opening of the Union 
Parliament and hence it is absolutely necessary for the Indian people to 


strengthen the hands of Messrs. Polak, Gandhi and others in: order that- 


they may be able to raise from the beginning an Indian party in the African 
Parliament. That such a course would result in some good being done to the 
Indian settler would be readily conceded by all who have studied the question. 
As said above, the infection is rapidly spreading and the authorities in British 
East Africa are said to be eagerly following in the wake of the Transvaalers 
and devising restrictions tending to debar Indian immigrants from the 
Colony. Thisis a danger of no mean proportion and so in order to avert 
it we should take timely precautions as suggested above. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn pointedly refers to the grievances of Indians in the Kast African 
Colony, extols the efforts made by the Honourable Mr. A. M. Jivanji to get 
them redressed by the authorities concerned, and appeals to Indians to 
support Mr. Jivanji in his efforts in the noble cause.| 


*17. “The elections in South Africa are over and the Unionists, 
under Raider Jameson, are reported to be elated at 

_ Treatment of Indians having secured more than one-third of the seats, and 
” aco ae th Sent, they even hoped that General Botha would refuse to 
aie oe ) “P's forma Nationalist Ministry. However, a party 
amounting to one-third cannot expect too much, 

and the idea of Botha’s resignation was:soon dropped in favour of that of p 
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‘Ministry. As the Indien question has been left so conspicuously out 
latforms * of both: parties, it is to be feared that the one subject upon 
eh a co-ali d‘agree would be the continued ill-treatment of the 
‘As a contrast to Transvaal official profession of honourable, if 
ion of the discreditable trick by which 
ose colonial-born, are chivied out of the country. The dirty 
ing is done with the aid of the Portuguese authorities, which 
dian finding himself dumped on the shores of India, though he 


may not know even an Indian language, while his family and dependents 


are left helpless and unprotected in Africa. 


The statements of deported 


Indians have long been disregarded as prejudiced, and even if anybody 
confronts Parliament with Mr. Ritch’s story he is not likely to make any 
impression on the impenetrable ignoranée of the Colonial Office.” 


18. “ Much was said at the Bengal Provincial Conference about repres- 
sive measures and the denial of free speech to the 
people. If the Conference did not indulge jn free 
speech, we wonder what freedom of speech means. 
Several of the speeches were more than free: they 
were fiery. The Government had prohibited the 


Comments on the pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal 
_ Provincial Conference re- 
cently held at Calcutta. 

Indian Spectator (10), 


24th Sept. 


‘boycott demonstration ’ 


on the 7th of August. 


The Conference condemned the Lieutenant-Governor’s action and seems to 
have entirely frustrated the object with which the Government had prohibited 
the demonstration, so far at least as speech-making was concerned; for it is 
difficult to conceive how on the 7th of August any speeches could have been 
made ofa more critical, and even inflammatory, nature than some of the 
speakers made at the Provincial Conference. 
character of the audience, but as the speeches read on paper they were 
of the kind which the Government evidently wished to prevent in connection 


with the boycott demonstration. 


Much depends upon the 


We notice that the Conference urged upon 


the people to take in hand the questions of the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration, village sanitation, social reform, and the formation of co-operative 
credit societies; also that they should take practical steps for the amelioration 


of the depressed . classes. 


It does not seem to be the practice for these 


Conferences to inquire officially what steps are actually taken in these 
directions, and whether the recommendations, pear any fruit.” 


*19. 


Mahratta 
Sept. 


nations of the world.’ 


“The United Bengal Provincia! Conference met at Calcutta on 


the 17th and 18th instant under the presidency of 


25th Babu Ambica Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur. 


A 


large part of his presidential address was taken up 
with a survey of the present situation in the country. 
Babu Ambica Charan rightly said that the present phase of new life—or the 
present situation—was ‘neither a rebellion nor a revolution, but the first 
distinct manifestation of an evolution in the natural development of a people 
slowly nurtured and strengthened for over a century under the bracing 
influence of free and progressive institutions of one of the most advanced 


He referred to the statesmen of England who already 


anticipated such an evolution and were justly proud for having sown the seeds 


for it. Macaulay thought in 1833 that the ‘proudest day’ 


for England 


would be when the Indians trained under British rule for better Government 
would demand European institutions; and he said that he would never 


attempt to avert or retard it. 


Babu Ambica Charan pensively observed: 


‘unfortunately, however, though the “ proudest day” has dawned, that just 


pride has degenerated into jealousy and suspicion.’......... 


He painted in 


strong and powerful words the evils of the policy of repression followed 
steadily by the Government, which were aggravated by the irritation caused 


by the unusual activities of the ubiquitous C. I. D. 
nothing is inviolable against these legalized trespassers.’......... 


‘Nothing is sacred, 
He referred 


to the Reformed Councils, protested against the Partition and exhorted the 


audience to uphold swadeshism. 


With regard to the latter, he said that 


besides its economic benefits, it had elevated the tone of the moral character 
and strengthened the moral fibre of the people. It was not a movement 


based on hatred or jealousy, but it had its’birth in love and self-preservation. 


21 


He emphatically asserted the unanimous opinion of the country. when. he 
said: ‘we certainly deprecate violence either in swadeshism or any other 
matter; but boycott or no boycott, we are pledged not to use foreign articles 
so far as practicable, and to that pledge we adhere, call the movement by any 


> 9? 


name you like’. 


20. Babu Ambica Charan Muzumdar delivered a remarkable speech as 
Bombay Samdchdr (69) President of the Bengal Provincial Conference. In 
ast fak > the opening passage Mr. Muzumdar pathetically 
describes how the happy realisation of Lord Macau- 
lay’s prophecy of a self-governing India has been cruelly delayed by the 
anarchical misdeeds of a handful of visionary maniacs. The speaker seems 
to deplore the change which has obviously come over the attitude of Government 
since the perpetration of these murderous assaults and perhaps he would wish 
the authorities to neglect the existence of the anarchists in the country 
altogether. We cannot agree with Babu Muzumdar on these points, 
for even though Lord Minto and Lord Morley were persistent in their 
endeavours to repress sedition and anarchy, they were not slow to 
meet the legitimate aspirations of the educated classes. If they had not 
made herculean efforts to nip the mischievous spirit of sedition in the bud it 
is impossible to say what mighty proportions it would not have assumed. It 
is indeed true that owing to the doings of a mere handful of badmashes the 
whole country has been stigmatised as a hot-bed of mischief, but for all this 
the Bengali pecple have to thank themselves. If they had shown sufficient 
nerve from the very beginning and helped the authorities in unéarthing the 
wide ramificatious of a dangerous movement, the situation in the country 
would not have been so alarming as it was a few months ago. We have 
received Babu Muzumdar’s assurance that all secret societies and conspiracies 
have now been laid bare, but we wish he had not been carried away in making 
a wholesale allegation against Government and charging them with keeping 
the Bengalis and the Mardthas at arm’slength. Ascould be easily shown, the 
portals of Government service have not been indiscriminately closed against 
these classes of people and Government have readily recognised the merits 
of the deserving and conferred upon them the highest distinctions which a 
native of this country can aspire to. 


*21. “We publish elsewhere the speech delivered by His Excel- 
lency Sir George Clarke at the Fergusson College, 

Comments on His in which he tried to lay before his youthful audience 
Excellency the Governor's the ‘other side’ of the ‘Drain’ theory. Any one 
speech at the Pergusson who ooes through the speech is bound to acknow- 
ee a6 95+, ledge and appreciate the excellent spirit in which it 
Sept. = was delivered and the sober and unimpassioned way 
in which the arguments were put forward.......... 

Every question may be broadly said to have two sides, and any ‘ honest’ 
opinion about it could be arrived at only after the reasons on both the sides 
are carefully studied and digested. Wecould understand and even appre- 
ciate the frame of mind of His Excellency if he intended—as we believe, 
he did—his address only as an exposition of one aspect of a’ public 
uestion—a question which is directly connected with the economic 
well-being and progress of the whole country. But when His Excellency 
roceeds tc assert that the ‘Drain’ theory has more than any other 
helped to produce the assassin, we feel bound to question the fairness and 
justice of the argument. Because a stray fanatical assassin here and there 
might have taken shelter under the theory to give a fair colouring to his dark 
deed, would it be fair, would it be reasonable, to infer that the theory has 
given birth to the assassin? ‘The question about the economic drain of India 
has been before the public for more than the last half a century, and it has 
been pronounced upon by almost alJl leading Indian publicists as well as by 
some eminent English politicians and statesmen. We are surprised to see 
so responsible and reasonable a person as His Excellency expressing a view 
which is hardly in accord with the accepted canons of reasoning. Weare here 
reminded of the observation of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court, in a recent political case, in which His Lordship held 
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if tions to actual crimes was a far cry. 
by was not 0 on "polid ound in making the statement, 
cate: tos that the ‘ id groun theory produces assassins 
the very ideas of independence mean physical conflict with 
neato view shared by a section of the moderate politicians. The 
cha ory press, for the last few days, has been dangling the idea before 
ee Paseo “= abl eye that as certain fanatical misguided youths had in their posses- 
— gion the Bhagvadgita, that sacred book was the birth-place of the bomb- 
ie thrower and the anarchists. We fear His Excellency has stretched the 
argument a little further and applied it to the ‘Drain’ theory. It is said that 
the Devil does cite scripture for his purpose. Is it to be inferred therefrom 
that the Bible. has produced or produces all the devilish characters in the 
Christian world? If once this principle or this line of argument is 
accepted, there is no knowing to what absurd lengths one might go in 
drawing the chain of cause and effect. ‘To-day the chain has been extended 
to the ‘Drain’ theory; to-morrow, it might be carried on to the study 
of Political Economy; the next day it might go to the study of History, 
and some time hence it might extend to the very existence of schools 
and colleges which enable the people to study these ‘objectionable’ 
things! .Why, a person of a wild and rich imagination, proceeding on these 
lines, may go even a step further and assert with all the show of his fallacious 
reasoning that it is the British rule that is at the root of the mischief, which 
established schools and colleges whence the evil spreads! But such a line 
of reasoning will hardly find acceptance with sensible persons. We wish His 
Excellency had not marred his otherwise excellent and thoughtful speech by 
making such an unreasoned statement. For the past few days a regular 
campaign seems to have been arranged by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
against the ‘Drain’ theory. The Anglo-Indian press has hitherto let no 
opportunity go unused which it could seize for attacking the doctrine. About 
a year ago Professor Lees Smith, who had been specially brought by the 
Government to lecture on commercial subjects for the Bombay University, 
wound up his lectures by attempting to refute the theory. Then came the 
speech of the Master of Elibank in introducing the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons in August 1909 in which he tov attacked the ‘Drain’ theory. 
Taking up this official cue the Jingo press in England and the Anglo-Indian 
press in India waxed eloquent on the mischief wrought by the theory to the 
prestige and reputation of the British 7d7. Thenin February last, Sir Herbert 
Risley adduced the ‘ Drain’ theory as an example of perversion of truth and 
veiled sedition in his memorable speech while introducing the Press Act in 
the Imperial Legislative Council. ‘This was followed up by the attack in the 
Sedition Circular issued by the Government. of India in March last. And 
lastly, we might mention the present speech of His Excellency at the 
Fergusson College. ‘That roughly brings the history of the new campaign 
is against the ‘ Drain’ theory up to date. Itis to be noted that the greater 
f part in this regular agitation is borne by officials; and the attack 
. from that quarter ought to be reckoned as the strongest and therefore 
deserving our attention most. Ifthe instructions in the Sedition Circular 
of March last would be carried out in full, we shall soon have to expect a 
regular course of lectures against the ‘Drain’ theory from District Collectors 

‘ and their subordinates. The official agitation against the theory promises 
to be a vigorous one in course of time. It is quite necessary on the ground of 
argument that ths official campaign must be met, therefore, by the Indian 
publicists. The ‘Drain’ theory has been before the Indian and English public 
for nearly the last sixty years. Men like Mr. Daddbhai Naoroji, who have 
been known to be the most calm, thoughtful and sober exponents of Indian 
public opinion, have fought for it life- long in the press and on the 
latform. The late Babu Romesh Chandra Dutt, a high official of the 
engal Government, and a member of the Decentralisation Commission, 
and late Dewan of Baroda, supported the theory, which may be said 
to be the life-work of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. It has had its confirma- 
Pa tion and corroboration at the hands of Mr. Digby, a well-known student 
a of Indian problems. The minority members of the Royal Commission on 
i ‘Indian Expenditure, known as the Welby:Commission, favoured the ‘ Drain’ 
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theory. “Mr. Digby established beyond the shadow of doubt-the truth of the: 
elementary facts which make up the economic drain on India, and even 
challenged Lord George Hamilton, the then Secretary of State for India, to 
refute his facts and views, & challenge which remains as yet unanswered in: 
the bold and convincing manner in which it was offered. oi 


22. The address delivered by His Exoéllency Sir George Clarke to the 
students of the Fergusson College, Poona, would be 
Jagad Vritt (124), 18th of immense use to all well-wishers of this country in 
Sept. guiding them to the true path of regeneration. The 
3 noble sentiments expressed by His Excellency 
about Indian nationalism illustrate the broad-mindedness of the’ English 
politicians in ruling India. Western education created among the Indian 
public a craving for. reform—social, industrial and political. The enthusiasm 
manifested for social reform has now almost died out and as the industrial 
regeneration requires patient work it has not attracted many votaries. The 
English being naturally lovers of freedom, encouraged the growth of 
political ideas among Indians. Indians who first took to politics were 
deeply read in history and were thus able to form balanced opinions. They 
were unfortunately followed by aset of people who had a mere smattering 
of history and politics and who grew impatient at the slow progress the. 
country was making. They leagued themselves together to create wide- 
spread political discontent in the country and in order to gatmn their end made 
religion a plank in their platform. As it happened, all these nationalists 
were Hindus and in consequence all the non-Hindus came to be excluded 
from the fraternity. His Excellency Sir George Clarke has pointed out the 
grave evil resulting from such a propaganda and has conclusively shown that 
Indians cannot attain nationhood unless all racial considerations are merged 
together for national welfare. His Excellency has given a timely warn- 
ing to the student-world of the suicidal policy of the anarchists, and we hope 
that those for whom the advice is meant will always bear if in mind, and 
that the nation at large will be greatly benefited thereby. 


23. “The economic drain :inflicted on India by British rule is the cry’ 
which is being continually raised in this country. 

Gujardt Mitra (34), crresees Not unoften do we see statements made in 
Sept., Eng. cols. public which on closer scrutiny are found not to 
coincide with facts, and the perversion of young 

untrained minds which misconceptions arising therefrom help to promote 
results in creating dissatisfaction with the British rule in the country. Sir 
George Clarke in his address to the students of the Fergusson College the. 
other day referred to this important matter, and with facts and statistics 
which should not fail to prove of great value to the casual reader and the 
economic student alike, His Excellency refuted with considerable emphasis 
the incorrectness of the theory of the drain of India’s wealth. Where His 
Excellency’s assertions fail to carry conviction with them, they undoubtedly 
have the merit of stating what are evidently the facts at any rate, and 
must go to disillusionise the public mind largely with regard to ‘these 
oft-repeated statements which many swallow as Gospel without any examina- 

tion.” 


24. The address delivered by His Excellency Sir George Clarke to the 
students of the Fergusson College was interesting 
Gujarati (33), 18th and instructive in several respects. Some of the 
Sept.; Praja Bandhu issues raised by His Excellency are of so important 
dag Sept.; Gujaratt » character that the utterance will not fail to be 
wnch (35), 18th Sept. ; os 
Saydji Vijaya (15), 22nd critically noticed throughout the country. There 
Sept. | has been a general belief, and His Excellency has 
but subscribed to it, that the national idea has been 
merely borrowed by Indians from the West. There may be some truth in 
such an assertion, but we do not think it is an absolute truth. In our 
opinion this idea’ of nationhood was conceived by the Indians after, if not 
before, their advent to this country. Aftera temporary lull, the Aryans as 


a nation were called upon to fight the chronic Moslem incursions in order 


coe : 


intain the reine fionhood.”’ The’ vicissitudes through which they had to 
n th tion ee A ' ; centuries ‘served no doubt to benumb their feelings 
6 direction, Ww were roused again into activity by the doings of 
a ‘Maratha ot their mutual Aealvisie, internal quarrels, false pride and 
eae es aoe Bmade ‘of p powat transferred the supremacy of India to the hands of the British. 
ile | ron hat, was. indeed a fortunate circumstance for the people as they soon began to 
ope fora dy development of their notion of nationhood under the egis of 
| s expectations in this direction were being gradually fulfilled 
Rae ae nder the beneficent rule of Lord Cornwallis, Lord William Béntinck and others 
| ae ‘ and the people looked ‘up to English statesmen of noble views for their advance- 
oe ment, én the assumption of the governnient of India by the Crown, these 
Indian aspirations were emphatically iterated by Queen Victoria and subse- 
ge encouraged by her August son, King Edward VII. If in thelight of 
8 royal support Indians are tempted to work for their elevation, we think it 
behoves all who dismiss their efforts as misguided to direct attention to the 
history of the past and the promises given. Proceeding His Excellency wisely 
declared it to be the object and duty of Government “ to lead the mixed races 
of India onwards towards the time when a nation will have been built up 
capable of self-government.’ If the realisation of this ideal is to come 
decades hence, have not Government lengthened the period by establishing 
a cleavage between Hindus and Muhammada ns by their recent reforms ? 
Adverting to the much discussed ‘ Drain’ theory His Excellency has cited some 
instances to show that the allegations were unsound and based on a 
misconception of the whole question. We do not think the arguments. 
advanced by His Excellency in this behalf would in any way be acceptable 
to the supporters of the theory. We know that efforts have been, and are 
being, made to attribute the commission of anarchical outrages in the country 
to the mischievous propagation of this ‘ Drain’ theory and His Excellency was 
not slow to deduce a similar inference. But unless Government are pre- 
pared with the help of statistics to dislodge Mr. Dadabhadi Naoroji from the 
position he has taken in connection with this question, we do not think 
such efforts will be of any avail. Perhaps a check might be placed 
on the discussion of this theory, but that could not raise the official state- 
ments to the dignity of gospel truth to be silently believed in by all. 
[The Praja Bandhu welcomes His Excellency’s speech in so far as it gave 
wholesome advice to the students and referred to Indian aspirations, but the 
paper refuses to accept the conclusions His Excellency arrived at on the 
subject of the ‘ Drain’ theory. It challenges the authorities to give statistics 
sufficient to disprove Mr. Dédabhai s theory. The Gwardti Punch regards 
the speech as a remarkably interesting and instructive pronouncement of 
the day. The Saydji Vyaya criticises the attitude of His Excellency in regard 
to the ‘ Drain’ theory and declares that nothing could be definitely said as to 
whether India is being bled or bleeding other countries till sustained efforts 
have been made for the encouragement of her indigenous industries. | 


25. “Sir George Clarke seems to agree with the view of the Government 

of India that a great deal of mischief is caused by the 
| Sdnj Vartamdn (44), propagation of fallacies on the economic question. He 
joe 11th Sept., Eng. cols. devoted a portion of his address towards demonstrat- 
i ing that the drain is not so terrible as it is 
represented to be, and that itis not without any compensating advantage.. 
Is India being ruined under the rule of the alien? The question can only 
be answered in the negative. Our progress is both moral and material, only 
we wish it were more rapid.”’ 


| 26. “The speech delivered by Sir George Clarke at the opening 
Comments on His Excel. Ceremony of the Ranade Institute was in every 
lency the- Governor's WY worthy of the occasion as well as of him. 


speech at the opening cere- He spoke in highly appreciative terms of the 
mony of the Rdnade many excellent qualities both of head and heart. 


Institute at Poona. of the late Mr. Ranade. His Excellency ‘was. 
Praja Bandhu (42), 18th pleased to accerd his completc approval to the 
Sept.,. ene. 3. 17th Be ue memorial. As we have already remarked, the 
Prakds , P’. Institute, if we wish it to do the maximum good-of 
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which it is capable, deserves to be financially supported by the wealthy sec- 
tion of our people. In bringing his excellent speech to a close His Excellency 
urged upon the wealthy to follow his example. Sir George was also pleased to 
give an assurance that any applications from local bodies to allocate funds 
in aid of the special form of education will bs favourably considered by 
Government. This is, indeed, quite welcome, and we hope the utmost possible 
advantage will be taken of it by those in, charge of the Ranade Institute.” 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—Though His Excellency had not. the good 
fortune of being personally. acquainted with the late Mr. Ranade, the rare 
quality, which Sir George Clarke possesses, of earnest study stood him in good 
stead in forming a sound opinion about the great man, and it was well ex- 
pressed in the course of His Excellency’s speech at the time of opening the 
Ranade Institute. His Excellency deserves thanks for making it clear that 
Local Boards and Municipalities may contribute their mite towards this 
laudable institution, but it is doubtful whether they will be able to do so after 
satisfying their own demands.| 


Zi. The Kesari publishes an eulogy of Ranade and writes that the 
memorial Institute opened recently at Poona is a 
Kesari (128), 18th Sept. fitting monument in his honour and that it has 
revivedthe memory of Ranade in the thoughts of his 
countrymen. It remarks :—We have no doubt that the example of Sir Ganga- 
dharrao, Chief of Miraj, who has endowed the Ranade Institute with a gift of 
Rs. 30,000, will be widely followed. We have aright to demand Government 
‘aid to the Institute as it will be mainly conducted for the good of the people. 
Government spend crores of people's money according to their sweet will 
without consulting the people to the extent and in the manner they should do. 
They need not find it hard on fitting occasions to entrust Government money 
to private institutions and to confide in them. Moreover, the constitution of 
the Ranade Economic Institute is unexceptionable. Government should give 
up their policy of excessive caution and endow generously the Institute. His 
Excellency highly praised Ranade and said that his life was an example 
which deserved to be widely followed all over India. People are anxiously 
waiting to see how much Government will contribute to keep Ranade’s 
memory green in the hearts of the people. We congratulate the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale for raising a memorial to Ranade befitting his extraordinary 
devotion to his guru. 


28. ‘The Indian Glass industry seems to have a very good future 
before it. Glass is being successfully manufactured 
Appreciation of Govern- jn several places in India out of indigenous raw 
= a a = the material. And there is no earthly reason why it 
ee (24) ist, Should not. There is a glass factory at Talegaon 
Sept. in Poona District which was started two years ago by 
the Paisa Fund Committee and has already so far 
attracted official notice that the Bombay Government have issued a special 
Resolution directing that glass articles for Government Departments should 
as far as possible be purchased from that factory........... Reading the 
Bombay Government Resolution on the encouragement of the products of 
the glass factory we are struck by one thing. When two or three years ago the 
Government of India issued their famous swadeshz Resolution in which 
officers were directed to purchase locally for Governmeut requirements all 
sorts of articles available in India, the rider was added that the quality 
should be the same or nearly the same as that of the foreign article and so 
also the price. In the Resolution of the Bombay Government recently issued 
we find no such qualification—at least none is specifically mentioned. The 
words ‘ so far as possible ’ do not appear to have any reference to quality or 
price but only, we should think, to a particular article being available in the 
- factory or not. If our interpretation is correct, then the Bombay Government 
has advanced a step further than even the Government of India. This should 
not surprise any one who has closely watched Sir George Clarke’s master- 
ful policy.” ao | 
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having compe 


Governments actually to make these appointments, but with this standard before 


e, the Bengali Civilian’s career asa Magistrate, . 
"had been 5 telated by the Amrita Bazar Pat- 
re rika, reads more like a medieval episode than 
7 oie that could happen in reality under so 
a a Government as the British in India in 
" the Twentieth Century. Yet it is given with so much 
detail that few will have hesitation in believing that 
most of it is a statement of facts, however strange 
they may appear. Mr. De’s strange experiences 
argely characteristic of the lot of the sons of the soil who, 
for and shone on ,equal terms at the entrances to the 
various services under the Government in India, still find themselves 
hampered in their careers apparently for no other reason than the 


may ek be lar 


colour of their skin and the Jand of their birth. Yet, who would deny that 


Mr. De is not alone among his countrymen, who in spite of their bright talents 
and approved capacity to serve ably and loyally, find themselves rudely 
pulled back by mysterous wire-pulling to make room for some member of the 
ruling race, however raw ih service the latter might be and however ineff- 
cient he might have proved himself ?......... Their sorrows are necessarily 


silent sorrows, for they know that there can be no appeal for justice to higher 


authorities except in very rare cases where the head of the Government is 
known to be a lover of stern righteousness and will brook no nepotism. If, 
mustering courage and regardless of consequence, they protest against the 
injustice, they are not unoften snubbed and punished, as Mr. De was, through 


that much dreaded but notoriously common device of a sudden transfer to 


some faraway and unhealthy district. We do not speak here of the 


sacrifices of honour, popularity, wealth and not the least, of conscience— 


which an Indian member has to make to keep himself in the good 
books of. his superiors, lest any taint of political ideals of even the most 
innocent type should attach to his public or private life. We know even 
Anglo-Indian Civilians are not spared the rebuffs and humiliations 
which bureaucracy takes care should fall to the lot of any servant of theirs 
who shows any ‘undue’ leniency towards the educated classes. An English 
paper told us recently of the treatment which the late Mr. Jackson received. 
sseoeeeeee But, apart from this aspect of the policy, which is prompted mainly 
by political reasons, that cases like those of Mr. De should occur under a 
civilised Government cannot redound to the glory of Great Britain........ ae 
We may say that they are no less potent seeds of mischief—of unrest—than 
the so-called ‘ methods of the Indian Police.’ While the latter evil is eating 
into the vitals of the masses, the former is no less dangerous a canker at the 
heart of the educated classes. With so few of the higher posts thrown open 
to the children of the soil, to refuse proper promotion for even those few who 
distinguish themselves above their compeers, is not only unfair and unjust 
but is not calculated to enhance the confidence of the educated classes in the 
justice and im partiality of British rule as a whole.” 


ie Before laying down the reins of office Lord Minto has given 
Comments on the Gov- 220ther proof of his liberal attitude towards Indian 
ernment Notification re ®S8pirations. With the sanction of the Secretary of 
higher posts to be given State and the concurrence of a majority (not the 
to Indians not. belonging entire body) of the members of the Executive 
to the I. C. S. Council, he has promulgated new rules empowering 
Sind Journal (24), 15th fJiocaj Governments to confer certain appoint- 
Sept. ments (which must be previously notified), ordinarily 
held by members of the Civil Service, on ‘ Natives of India’ of proved merit 
and ability belonging to the Provincial Service or not. There is 4a 
certain restriction as regards *the proportion_of appointments which can thus 
be hela by Indians, but this is natural. “Under the new rules a Deputy 
Collector can be appointed permanent Collector anda Sub-Judge can sit on 
the Bench of the District Court.‘ This is in a manner an improved revival of 
the old Statutory Civil Service. Ofcourse, there is no obligation on Provincial 


27 
him the publicist can at.least take: a: Provincial Government to task for doing 


little or nothing and disregarding the good intentions of the Supreme Govern- | 


ment. We know. the opposition will be very great on the part of the Civi 


Service the members of which are very jealous. of their rights, and little 


practical effect will be given to.the suggestions of Lord Minto’s Government, 
but still the step taken by Lord Minto paves the way for future demands 
on our:part, and as. time goes on, even the Civil Service can hardly resist 
the very reasonable claim of Indians to ‘a larger participation in the higher 
Offices of State regardless of barriers in the shape of an examination in 
England.” : 


81. “ Reuter announces that it is proposed to increase the probationary 
period of candidates for the I. C.S. to two years, the 
Suggestion that the object being to make the candidates go through a 
period of probation of gomplete course in Indian law and languages before 
ered Nay ag on being given an appointment. We are not sure that 
sere | this will be a change for the better. What is re- 
Surya Prakdsh (46), Quiredis that a candidate for the I.C.S.should after 
17th Sept., Eng. cols. passing the usual test in England be sent out to India 
and serve a full probationary period here instead of try- 
ing to learn from books in London. By probation we mean that the new arrival 
should not be attached to any post, but should be thoroughly well grounded in 
the vernaculars and Indian law and whai is of paramount importance, should 
acquaint himself with the habits, the feelings, &c., of the people whom he has 
been brought out to rule. Let him loaf about for a time, if need be, and feel 
his way to the minds and hearts of the people aid then and then only attach 
him to one of your red-tape and report-manufacturing bureaus. What is the 
use of cooping up the candidates in London for a year or two when on their 
arrival at the Ballard Pier they will be dazed by the sight of the first Indian 
crowd? No,no. Send out yourl.C.8. here at once. Let him learn our 
languages, ceasing to be dumb and deaf to us; let him be ‘ acclimatised’, 
know the people and their ways, and then see whether he does not play his 
part nobly and well as Collector, Judge, or even as a file-devouring Secretary 
to Government.” : 


82. ‘The Commissioner of the Northern Division recently held one of 


those Durbars which have now become a standing 

Suggestion that Oriental feature in the administration. Mr. Barrow’s speech 
ceremonial should be wag felicitous in every way and the occasion was 
observed in Durbars of Jondered more impressive than usual by the confer- 


Collectors, &c. ' iy 
Surya Prakdsh (46), "08 of sanads on some new recipients of honours. 


12th Sept., Eng. cols. In this connection we should like to suggest that- 


it would be better if Government were to be more 
oriental, or, if we may so put it, to adopt some part of the ceremonial adopted 
on such occasions in. Native Courts. All that is done at present is to address 
a few complimentary words to the new Rao Bahadur or Rao Saheb and 
then—to hand him abit of foolscap! It would be more consistent with Indian 
and time-honoured views on the subject if the recipient of the sanad were 
also given a poshdk, 7. e., a dress of honour consisting of shawls, turbans, &c. 
The cost would be trifling, but such an act of courtesy would be highly valued. 
In the East when a person is honoured by the Crown it means that he receives 
some.tangible mark of favour—a condition which is not fulfilled by the handing 
over of asanad. Distribution of pdn-supdri, attar, rose-water would also be 
very appropriate on such occasions according’ to Indian ideals. A Durbar 
where the only thing done is speech-making is distinctly not a Durbar accord- 
ing to our notions.” 


83. Government have issued their Resolution nearly eighteen months 
after the report of the Foreign Liquors Committee 

Comments on the Gov- was submitted to them. Government do not concur 
ernment Resolution on with the opinion of the Committee that foreign 
the Foreign Liquors jiguor is more tempting as it smells less and is 


rca 7 20th Sept. moreiy nicely bottled than country liquor. But 


they have not adduced any reasons for their 
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that there isno. noticeable increase in the sale of 
ey do not know how and in what proportion foreign liquor 

Bombay. is distributed all over India. Government have put a 
srpretation on the views of the Committee that they urge that some 
i be taken to make foreign liquor smell worse and thus make it less. 
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tempting. . But any one can see that.the Committee wanted only to point out 
that. foreign liquor is: more dangerous as.it is more tempting. In Bombay 


water and various spicy ingredients are mixed with foreign liquor and it is 
sold in bottles bearing deceptive labels. Government have resolved, therefore, 
to start a central warehouse where foreign liquof will be bottled under their 
supervision. The Committee suggested that bottles bearing deceptive labels 
should not be allowed to be sold. But Government have not approved of the 
suggestion. It is difficult to make out why Government refuse to carry out 
the suggestion of the Committee, as they can easily see that bottles bear true 
labels when the warehouse is started. 


84. It is evident from the report of the Commissioner of Abkari on the 
working of the Excise Committees that the suggestions 

Suggestion that the non- of these Committees for curbing the vice of drinking 
official element should pre- have not been treated with the respect they deserve. 
dominate in the Excise The constitution of these Committees should be so 
aps ome (156), 19th changed that the non-official element should be 
Sept. predominant and they should have a right to make 


suggestions without being consulted. 


39. We beg to record our hearty approval of the policy lately adopted 
: by Government of tempering justice with mercy 
Approval of the release in cancelling the sentence passed against Babu 
of the author of ‘‘Matru. Kunjbihari (Bengal) for publishing a book called 
Puja” (Bengal) from “ Matru Puja” and commuting to simple imprisonment 
prison and of the commu- the sentence passed on H. R. Bhagwat, editor of 
rr Weiccet to ene ‘of the Bande Mataram of Poona. Mercy instead of 
simple imprisonment. _ lowering the prestige of Government adds to it, and 
Indu Prakdsh (121), We hope Government in future will continue to 
17th Sept. show it to their erring subjects as in the present 
instance. 


*36. ‘“ The cocaine habit has proved so extremely deleterious to the 
natives of India that the Government has exerted 
Alleged inadequacy of itself tothe utmost to suppress it, and even a grain of 
the sramcerne: Raptecggy cocaine in an ointment obtained at a European 
oe’ & FOC: Sues ‘  chemist’s in the city has to be duly registered and 
E = are (Oe 25th Sept. accounted for. This naturally makes the illicit traffic 
biti all the more profitable, but what can be said of men 
of education who exert their ingenuity to defeat the 
good intentions of Government and for the sake of a few vile rupees engage in 
the ruin, body and soul, of the poor wretches who crave for the drug? A 
doctor, above all, should know better, and an Englishman guilty of such an 
offence is doubly culpable. Mr. Setalvad has convicted Dr. Fonseca and 
Captain Harrison of being leaders of a smuggling gang. They were caught in 
the act, at a transaction amounting to over Rs. 6,000, and received respectively 
two months’ and six weeks’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 each. 
Considering the heinousness of their offence, the punishment seems utterly 
inadequate. The fine, certainly, does not represent the profits on a single 
deal.” 


87. The consumption of cocaine appears to be on the increase in India, 

and with it the number of cases of cocaine smug- 

 Jdm-e-Jamshed (87), ling are multiplying, in spite of all’ the stringent 
21st Sept. regulations of Government. Only two days ago the 
Bl ae Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, had to pass sentence 
sof imprisonment on two very respectable"men, Captain Harrison and Doctor 
ionseca, for the offence of selling cocaine in large quantities. Will these 
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sentences prove deterrent? Experience tells us that they will not. Will the 
cocaine dealers be so easily induced to give up a lucrative business which 
brings a-profitof twoto three hundred per cent.? It is necessary that some 
philanthropic body should come forward to distribute handbills in the different 
vernaculars fully explaining the ruinous effects of this drug and the means 
of getting out of its clutches. Still more~important is the question of 
finding out the country from which cocaine. is smuggled into India. 
The duty of taking up this tasx lies upon the public as much as upon 
Government. 


388. In the course of a long effusion in connection with a notice given 
to the paper by the Commissioner of Police re 
Government should indecent advertisements, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
check the evil of obscene writes :—‘‘ With some compunction, yet without any 
oe eee ee seeeeting hesitation or fear of being possibly misjudged and 
by rebel pe uddg > small in the eyes of our own readers and readers 
(27), 19th Sept., Eng. cols, Of other journals we take this opportunity of calling 
the attention of the public in general to the salient 
measures now being adopted by the local Police at the instance of Govern- 
ment or its advisers inlaw. Whatever the contentions of advertisers pe se 
or their legal advisers and supporters may be on a legal point of view (and we 
for ourselves are prepared to admit the genuineness, if not the force of such 
legal arguments qua arguments), we think the endea vours now being made to 
suppress demoralising advertisements, however otherwise unobjectionable, 
deserve to be applauded and actively supported by usif not by the entire 
native press as a whole. We personally are entirely at one with those advi- 
sers of our present Government who appear to have set our otherwise unob- 
trusive, quiet and impartial Police’ Commissioner and _ his staff of able 
Deputies and others in motion for checking the publication of indecent or 
otherwise demoralising advertisements published by order of our energetic 
native Vaidyas or Hakims who have heretofore fed or are now feeding 
fat on the follies of inconsiderate human beings. We ourselves like every 
other vernacular journal of the city used to be freely favoured by unsolici- 
ted advertisements relating to native preparations declared to be of great | 
efficacy in various forms of blood poisoning due mostly to contamination from 
improper personsin unpleasant paths of life.......... We hasten to give 
expression to our own humble views on the subject of the now overwhelm- 
ingly luring nature of the methods adopted by interested manufacturers and 
dealers to puff up various articles said to cure any and every vile venereal and 
other blood disease. Let curiosity and jealousy alike laugh out and scoff as 
much as they like at this our bold assertion in the cause of public morality ° 
and of honourable self-breeding amongst our youngsters as a whole, but age 
and experience are with us and we do honestly and emphatically assert that 
the movement now being inaugurated by our Police is salient and sound and 
in the interest not only of the existing breed of youngsters of all races, but also 
of their children and brethren in future.......... We believe, nay we con- 
tend with all due vigour of honesty, that the tempting words and phrases 
employed in vernacular advertisements at least serve as an unconscious bait 
for raw youths and ‘inconsiderate elders. Government as the common parent 
of all its subjects can, may and ought to be regarded heartless and sinful if 
after knowing these results and these probabilities it sits at ease and makes 
no move to check the further conscious development of free-going viciousness 
amongst us. We are, therefore, quite agreeable to the friendly directions 
given us by our worthy Police superiors for deleting vice-encouraging and 
demoralising advertisements from our columns and: ai the same time we 
hold ourselves ready asin this very instance to exer§ such iufluence as we 
humbly can toimprove the tone of future public notices even at the risk of 
losing a material portion of our legitimate, easy, and self-flowing income. 
At the same time we hope Government will see its way to deal with our. 
brother Journalists exactly as with ourselves and also that all of them 
will heartily co-operate with the Police and like us volunteer to work in the 
cause of public morals and genuine safeguard of the true interests of our: 
present and ‘our rising generations.”» - - °° °:.. | ; 
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“89. We,had resolved to devote our efforts to depicting the condition of 

| Gtntinnte'oh the warn. O¥f Miserable countrymen and the improper deeds of 

eee o civen by the L autocratic officiale. But we had also resoived not 

iistrate, Navsdri, + transgress legal bounds. In spite of this we were 
Baroda), tothe editor of 
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ee a summoned by the District Magistrate, Navsari, in 
ee the» Chdbuk for certain pursuance of an order received from the Dewan and 
moe objéctionable articles that told that some of the articles in our issues of the 
a 


. therein. 14th and 2lst July and of the 4th August were 
Se eager (71a), and objectionable. He warned us not to publish such 

okt articles in future and ordered us to give an‘tunder- 
. taking to that effect. Our readers know well that there was nothing objection- 
1 able in those articles and yet when we are harassed like this we are constrained 
be to restrict our writings to idle gossip and aimléss diequisitions. We have 
resolved to confine ourselves merely to publishing news and to delete political 
matters from our writings. Let Government do anything whether good or 
bad, we shall abstain from criticising their actions. There are many other 
ways of serving one’s country besides this, and, therefore, we have resolved to 
abandon the fearful path of political discussion. 


40. “The annual Ganpati Féstival passed off last "week as usual. A 
Hdeniihantes‘on the recent D2amber ol lectures on social, religious and economic 
Ganpati celebration at Subjects were delivered, and the procession on the 
Poona. last day of the festival—last Sunday—was as 
*Mahrdtta (15), 25th successful as before. ‘The absence of the annual 
Sept. ; Kesari (128), 20th melas was the only unusual feature of this year’s 
Sept. festival. And that was more or less due to the 
unnecessarily stringent conditions imposed by the local Police authorities for 
obtaining licenses as usual. The District Magistrate had formed a Committee 
of certain prominent local gentlemen to examine the songs to be sung by the 
melas, and only those pieces that had passed through the censorship of the 
Committee were to be publicly recited. Of course, censorship, official or 
non-official, is hardly consistent with freedom of expression ; but looking to the 
circumstances around, the melas were well advised in agreeing to subject their 
i songs to it. But even this would not satisfy the local Police. They demanded 
hs a full register of all the persons composing (° unvolved ’ in, for that was the word 
5 actually used in the notification) a mela, as a condition precedent to granting 
{ the usual license. The mela people thought the demand as unwarrantable 
2 : / and refused to comply with it. In our last issue has already appeared the 
representation sent by the Ganesh Mandal—a private body constituted 
annually for managing the festival—on this point, and we have not heard of 

any reply having been sent to itas yet. The Bombay Government’s Press 

Note about the festival stated that Government would watch the mela songs 

this year, and if no improvement seemed to be made, the question of their 

complete prohibition would be dealt with next year. Now asa means to put 

in practice the wishes of the Government, we believe, the local censorising 

te Committee was established, probably under instructions from the Government. 
The melas submitted to the censorship of the Committee. Why then, we 
ask, demand further stringent—and humiliating—conditions from them? 

When the songs of the melas have beenshorn of their objectionable features— 

if any—by the official censorship Committee, then wherein lies the necessity 

of tying up the hands of the melas further by conditions like the above, for 

singing these innocent songs? If the melas sing songs other than those 

approved, the law is there to take its course. Surely there seems to be no 

ostensibly fair reason for this demand by the local Police. We are hopeful 

that the Government will favourably redress the grievance submitted 

ia by the melas through the! Ganesh Mandal, at least next year.” [The 
co .. Kesari remarks:—We are glad to see that the Policedid not in any 
iy way interfere with the Ganpati procession. The festival lost much of its 
interest, because there were no melas this year at Poona. The Police de- 


manded the names of the melawallas and it may be argued that their request 3 
a should have been complied with. But most of them are uneducated and it 
a is but natural for them to feel chary of Police attentions. They: contend that 


to demand names of them.is to treat them as sO many suspects and their 
contention is right.| | 
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41. The public character given to the Ganpati celebrations fifteen 
years ago in order to wean the sympathies of 
the Hindus from the Muharrum festival and to 
provide a vent for their religious feryour had for a long 
time come to be regarded as an expensive affair and 
its popularity was on the wane. It is a matter of 
common experience that the organisers of the melas intermixed politics with 
religious songs and of late the mela songs teemed with abuse of Government 
and of the Moderate political leaders. The warning given by Government to 
the organisers of melas to steer clear of politics had a very salutary effect in 
striking at the root of the evil that had spread poison among the students. 
Lhe District Magistrate, Poona, did very well in asking for the names of all 
those that intended to take part in the melas. The very fact that people did 
not give their names shows that the mela songs that were to be sung were not 
quite unobjectionable. Magistrates in other districts would do well to 
follow the example set at Poona. We hope the pernicious effects of the 
present-day celebration of the Ganpati festival will induce the people to 
return to the quiet religious observances of former days. 


Sudhdrak (156), 19th 
Sept. . 


42. ‘“‘Wehave frequently had to notice in these columns the hostile 
attitude of Hindus towards Muhammadans and have 

Comments on the alleg- © Several occasions pointed out how eager Hindus 
ed boycott of Hindus by generally are in seizing every possible opportunity of 
Muhammadans at Dabhro calumniating respectable Muhammadans. The re- 
(Sind). . cent events at Dabhro and the consequent hue and 
Commercial Gazette (4), cry raised by Hindus only serve to prove further 
Oth Bept. their unfriendly attitude towards Mussalmans. They 
have been wilfully magnifying matters, otherwise of 

insignificant nature, with no other object than that of showing to the 
authorities that they are being harassed by Mussalmans. But an intimate 
knowledge of events, as they have actually happened at Dabhro, will show 
that Mussalmans are not to blame, and that Hindus have always assumed the 
offensive. Their continued hue and cry in the press, their petitions against 
the Honourable Syed Allah Ando Shah and other Mussalmans, and their 
constant judicial contests with Muhammadans in Courts have been the source 
of much trouble and annoyance to the latter. Such a behaviour on their 
part is bound to embitter the feelings of Mussalmans and will only serve to 
widen the gulf separating the two communities....... .. According to the 
opinion of the Hindu Press, the Honourable Syed Allah Ando Shah is consi- 
dered to be at the bottom of the present disturbances. But we may as well 


inform our readers that the Honourable Syed is an intelligent and far-sighted — 


person and will never do anything that miyht be harmful to others. Being 
an Honorary Magistrate of long standing, he is sufficiently well posted in the 
knowledge of the law to see what constitutes an offence.......... The 
only drawback in him, if drawback it can be called, is that he is 
against corruption, and never allows any one connected with him to 
offer bribes to an officer. Perhaps this conduct on his part may have 
enraged some Government employees whose sole occupation throughout 
their lives has been to receive bribes, and it is but natural that such persons 
should endeavour to malign him.......... We now propose giving a 
detailed account of all that has transpired at Dabhro which will 
show to our readers that all that is being reported against the Honour- 
able Syed is the work of persons whose sole object is to create mischief. 
[Here the paper gives instances of alleged misrepresentations of occurrences 
at Dabhro by Hindus.] ‘These and other incidents of like nature have con- 
vinced Mussalmans that it is difficult for them to hold their own against 


Hindus who are being supported by officials who are their co-religionists. They. 


have further realised that Hindus are bent upon ruining them; so they are 
unable to see what they should do in this predicament. They have boycotted 


the Hindus simply to escape their further persecutions, for which no sensible. 


person can blame them. ‘The Syed, however, has no hand in the matter and 


has not instigated the Muhamadans to boycott the Hindus; they have done it 
simply in self-defence. In fact the Muhamadans have learnt the. lesson of: 
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o> beyeott front oo ti ad " “Se ity walt be” — lisiniteii to blame the Syed 
aoe a “aps pet of Mussalmans with whom he has ‘no direct concern; the 
Hindus accuse hir (having: caused these | disturbances because they are 
f the reotinant ‘position that he has attained by virtue of his 
ent qualities of héad and heart and do not like that he should command 
ect and exercise so much influence.” 


ae in Tt is sincerely to be trusted that the Commissioner in Sind will 
he aa gee his way to give his earnest attention to the 
ae S800 Wy oc. 7th Sept., petition that has been submitted to him by the 
ee Eng. co Hindu residents of the village of Dabhro (Nawshero 
ae | , Taluka) which furnishes evidence of a boycott of a 
ver} shandalons character and contains a typical instance of the high-handed 

Oppression and undue favouritism systematically practised by a Muham- 

adan gentleman of influence and power. We do not know how matters 
stand. .But should the heavy bill of grievances contained in the petition 
be even partially correct, then nothing can be more regrettable. We hope 
and trust that an immediate enquiry will be conducted by a thorough 
competent official free from all prejudices, local or racial.”’ 


44, “Comment on individual appointments to the subordinate, upper- 
subordinate, or even to the Deputy Collectors’ grade 
Complaint against the is, as a rule, out of place in the public press, but we 
meee of Sahib cannot help condemning, on principle, the latest. 
Kh “ew may 08 poo eeenene direct appointment to the Sind Branch of the Bom- 
oi Tf vic ¥ a bay Provincial Service. Sahib Zada Sirdar Muham- 
Sind Journal (24), 15th mad Khan (of Ajmere, it is said) is the fortunate 
Sept. recipient of the honour and he has been placed under 
the orders of the Commissioner in Sind. We can 
hardly Kalieve that the suggestion to appoint a Muhammadan for the fourth 
or fifth time (while not once has a Hindu from Sind been selected) and to 
import the man ail ‘the way from Ajmere could have emanated from Mr. 
Younghusband, our statesman-like Commisstoner in Sind. Nor can we 
understand how a Governor like Sir George Olarke could with open eyes and in 
Opposition to the views of the Commissioney in Sind have sanctioned such an 
appointment. It is hardly possible that he could have fallen a victim to the 
Glamour of Moulvi Raffiuddin and his party. Jt would be no exaggeration to 
say that every fair-minded man was looking forward to the appointment of a 
Sindhi Hindu this time, but it seems the Hates are against it. As we said, 
we condemn this appointment on principle, and not on its merits which we 
do not know, and should in any case hesitate to discuss. We hear another 
vacancy is shortly to occur and we trust that the Commissioner in Sind will 
strongly recommend the appointment of a Hindu.” 


45. “We are deally surprised to find the present Resident Magistrate 
2 of Larkana holding his Court, in the afternoon of 
Complaints against the g]jmost every day, under the shady grove of the 
 peewceg aa of Nim trees, in front of his private residence, towards. 
L drkdna Gazette (57), the back of the Madressah. But we fear this is not 
10th Sept., Eng. cols. always done. ‘The best course to cope with 
the work he has to do would be to sit a little longer 
in the office-room, even after the prescribed time, and not to subject pleaders’ 
oe : mB and witnesses to the indignity and inconvenience of dancing 
a attendance on him at his private residence and under a scorching sun.’ 
— With the Magistrate sitting in his loose dress on a common cot surrounded 
by pleaders with glittering hats and a crowd of persons concerned in the 
Gase, all herded together under the shade of the trees at a time 
when the heat is intense—really the sight is odd enough, if not anything else, 
tg when it is remembered that Larkana is “not an out-of-the-way 
; bat ‘a District Head Quarter town. We trust that the District Magis- 
@ will be pleased to forthwith put a stop to this objectionable | practice. 
V6 have also reason to bélieve that the attitude of the Resident Magistrate 
othe partiés and Witnesses is not what it should be. . This time, however, 


83 


we would content ourselves with simply advising him to be more polite and 
gentlemanly in his dealings with all concerned in the hope that this hint will 


-have the desired effect whereby we shall be spared the painful necessity of 
reverting to the subject again.” 


46.. “ Corruption is said to have assumed ‘sbnormat proportions in the 
local Civil Court, so mtch so that litigants are sub- 


Alleged corruption in the ota ie F 
Lérkina (Sind) Civil jected to extortionate demands. This is indeed an 


Court unpleasant revelation and calls for a sifting enquiry. 
Sind Patrika (59),17th ‘#ven a cursory glance over the account books of a 
‘Sept. nee few local banias would enable the authorities to 


gauge the extent of scandalous practices. We hope 


the matter will attract the attention’ of the Sub-Judges and prompt steps 


will be taken to uproot the evil.” 


47. “It has been noticed that the coins of the East India Com- 
pany bearing the stamp of Her late Majesty Queen 
Complaint that coins of Victoria and her predecessors are being rejected 


1835 and 1810 are not : 
accepted as legal tender not only by the people but even by the Railways, 


io iad Post Offices, Banks and Government Sub-Treasuries. 
Sinahe (60), 17th Sept., ‘This*s a new_kind of grievance in this part of Sind 
Eng. cols. and Government can realise the hardship resulting 


from these coins not being accepted. In the event 
of Government Departments rejecting these coins, it is impossible that the 
public will accept them. We believe that Government have issued orders 
that any person rejecting British coins of 1835 or 40 was to be brought to 
book. We, therefore, hope that a notification will be issued enjoining all 
to accept these coins and thus to remove the prevalent inconvenience.” 


*48. “Dera Ghazi Khan has, after many attacks which seemed as 
if they must annihilate the city, at last been 
Duty of Government overwhelmed. The skill of the engineers has 


dey ook Treat ot failed, and the Indus riots over the site of 
era aZ1 ; ’ ; : : 
Parsi (41), 25th Sept, ™ans frail habitations. An appeal has been 


Eng. cols. made for help, and the high official who drafted it 
ment’s liability in the matter. Thatis a principle, one supposes, like Lord 
Minto’s dictum that Government are under no obligation to feed the famine- 
stricken, which will remain in the realm of theory; and it is so obvious that 
there must be ample scope for private charity after the official agency has 
done all it can, that we would rather have seen the appeal without the 
argument. Government, instead of philosophically setting a bound to its 


obligations, should set in earnest nbout the creation of a model city on the 


new site.” 
Legislation. 


49. The Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, published 

by the Government of Bombay, hardly contains 

Comments on the Bom- anything to which objection could be taken save 
bay Municipal ActAmend- th clause abrogating the tax on bicycles and tricy- 
~— i Samachar (69) cles. All the amendments incorporated in the 
20th Sept ; ’ present Bill have been undertaken at the express 
desire and suggestion of the Corporation and it is 


hoped that when they are passed into law, the working of the various ~ 


Municipal Departments would be placed on a satisfactory basis. ‘The appoint- 
ment of a Hydraulic Engineer on a high salary would go far to remove the 
crying evils in the Water Department. ‘The deficiency of water-supply has 
been one of the sad experiences of the people of Bombay during recent years, 
-andso it is expected that the creation of a separate Water Department would 


allay at an early date the grievances Jong complained of.’ Proper control of © 


-bake-houses as well as of the manufacture of erated waters has not been found 
feasible under the existing Jaw and the Municipality has, therefore, wisely 
, suggested the amendment of the provisions relating thereto. | The: new section 
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attempts to strengthen it by disowning Govern- 
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ans aati forthe purpose would no doubt meet the exigencies 
The ‘powers taken e teder: the Bill to check the illicit. import 
yay would, itis trusted, remove a crying evil; to the great 
peopl . The only exception that. we can take to the Bill is 

icycles and tricycles from the levy of the vehicle-tax. The 
advanced for the course are the unpopularity of the tax and the 
eastacink difficulty of collecting it. These cycles are usually the appendages 
-to-do classes and we cannot understand how persons affording to 
"keep costly machines could reasonably refuse to pay the tax. It is not 
shown that the cyclists’ use of the public roads is not injurious to the thorough- 
fares. On the other hand, they have proved themselves a veritable nuisance 3 to 
pedestrians. ‘I'he difficulties of collecting the tax could not be:so insurmount- 
able as to necessitate the total abolition of the tax. A more careful number- 
ing of the machines in use would have obviated such a course. It is 
proposed to fix the tax on motor-cars and cycles at Rs. 15 and Rs. 8 
respectively. These figures are ridiculously low, as will be seen from a glance 
at the revised rates recently introduced in England. The tax on these 
vehicles should range between Rs. 100 and Rs. 25 per year. 


*50. ‘“ Viewed as a whole, the Bombay City Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill contemplates changes which would be a distinct 
g ho ay oe gen ay » oe step inimprovement, First and foremost, the Water 
2 een Department will be endowed as per Corporation’s 
wishes with the services of a Hydraulic Engineer, and the Municipality will be 
empowered to make the appointment.......... The industrial progress of the 
city and the introduction of the flushing system have tended to increase the 
demand for water, and the services of an independent and responsible ‘officer 
specially appointed for the sole control of the Department were more than ever 
needed. ‘The Bill proposes to exempt bicycles and tricycles from the levy of 
wheel tax, whilst it suggests an increase of the maximum tax on motor cars and 
’ motor cycles. The reason adduced for the elimination of the tax on the former 
species of vehicles is weird enough in all conscience. In correspondence 
columns of newspapers it sounds well, but.the last place in which it must 
secure ventilation is the Legislative Council. No taxes are ever known to 
' have fascination for any class of people. The poor and the wealthy resent 
them equally, and greet their abolition as a welcome relief. That the tax on 
cycles is difficult of collection is a different question, though we believe that, 
properly administered, the recovery of the tax on cycles should not be more 
difficult than that on motor cars and other vehicles. The maximum limit 
under the existing schedule of tax on motor-cars is ridiculously small. It is 
less than half of the maximum leviable on a carriage and horse. ‘The owners 
of motor cars are as a rule well-to-do people, and the proposed maximum 
could have very well been doubled or trebled without its proving a burden 
upon their owners. The road hogs work the greatest mischief with the roads, 
and it is only fair that their owners should be compelled to pay a sufficient 
sum in tax towards the cost of their repair.” 
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O01. A correspondent writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn complains :—A part 

of the Patidars’ Dharmashala was originally hired at 

Complaint . about the a monthly rental of Rs. 2 for the primary school at 

‘ closing of a primary school itral in Nadiad Taluka of the Kaira District. For 
at —  sbarpanagh 44 the convenience of the school the Patidars were 

: oard Sept artaman (2*), induced by the educational authorities to repair the 
first floor of the building. The Patidars demanded 

Rs. 5 as monthly rent, but on the intervention of Mr. Vrajrai, the then Deputy 
- Kducational Inspector, it was fixed at Rs. 4 as per his No. 157, dated 20th 
May 1907. When no action was taken on that order, the Patidars again 
moved the Deputy Educational Inspector, Mr. Chaturbhai, who informed them 
by his No, 542, dated 11th September 1907, that as there was no provision in 
| the Budget for that year they would be paid at the rate.of Rs. 4 from Ist 
YN ‘March 1908, When even n alter that order no rent was paid for a _ ands half, 


- 


‘B5 


‘the Patiddrs served the then Deputy Educational Inspector, Mr.’ Kadri, with 
‘a notice to pay up the rent or to vacate the building. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity Mr. Kadri told. the authorities that as the Patidérs were 
‘persistent in their demands for increased rent, the school should be closed. 
‘Neither the Collector nor the higher educational sutborities properly inquired 
-into the complaint and they at once ordered the school to be closed. Since 


‘then the District Local Board discussed the subject with a degree of warmth: 


-at their meeting on 10th December 1909 and resolved that on the mere 
question of rental the school should not be closed. Though along time has 
elapsed since then, the school has not yet been opened. The Patidars do not 
demand any higher rent than what has already been sanctioned by the 
authorities. For such trifling reason the entire school has been closed and 
the children of the village have been denied the advantages of education. 
If the Patidars who were the owners of the building in question were obstinate 
in their demand, that was no fault of the villagers. Mitral has 2,100 inhabit- 
ants belonging to the Patidar, Dhardla and ” Moslem communities, and if 
would not be just and fair to deprive the children of other communities of the 
means of education for the supposed fault of the Patidars. The school has 
been in the village for the last 40 years and the number of students attending 
it was nearly 150. It is deplorable that such a useful institution should have 
had such a fate. It is hoped the Educational Inspector and the Collector of 
Kaira will investigate the matter and order the school to be opened at an 
early date. 


Municipalittes. 


o2. ‘The debate in the Bombay Municipal Corporation, last week, on the 
De Souza Street Fire, must have left a most unhappy 
impression on the public mind. It would be mani- 

Comments on the debate festly unjust to charge those responsible for the 
in the Bombay Municipal passing of Mr. Tod’s amendment on the subject 


Corporation on the De with callous indifference to the safety and interest 


— ee a 20th ofthe population of the native town; but at the 


Sept., Eng. cols.; Mumbai Same time, it has to be observed that there are not . 


Vaibhav (135), 17th Sept. few who hold that the Bombay Corporation would 
not have begn in sucha hurry to pass the Com- 
missioner’s Report, had the fire occurred in some 

other locality oi the town and the complaints which called for a closer 

investigation on the part of the Corporation had emanated from more influen- 

_ tial quarters.......... The Corporation would have lost nothing by being a 

little more patient and submitting to a Committee the Commissioner's Report’ 

for consideration in consultation with him as proposed by . Dr.: Sukhia.......... 

We can well make allowance for the Corporation riding rough-shod, at times, 

- over the opinions and opposition of some of its younger and less prominant 

- members; but, certainly, it was little short of a hardihood to have ignored the 

- very just contentions and advice of men like Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and 

the Honourable Mr. [brahim.......... The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim’ put the 

whole case in a nut-shell when he contended that, ‘as grave allegations 

- were made in the case, it would look asif they desired to shirk the inquiry 

if they refused to allow the matter to go to. the Committee.’ In faceof this, 

it was nothing but inexplicable hardihood to reject Dr. Sukhia’s very reason- 
able proposition. The Corporation would have lost nothing by accepting 

. it, whereas, on the other hand, by rejecting it, it has shown that it cares 

little for the erievances and opinions of the native section of the population 

. and that it does not hesitate to ride rough shod over even the reasonable 

contentions and arguments of its most trusted representatives at the bidding 

of the Executive.” [The Mumbai Vaibhav also condemns the refusal of 
the Corporation to subject the Municipal Commissioner’s report on the 

. DeSouza Street fire to scrutiny by a Committee and attributes the result 

to the action of the ‘Caucus’ party and to the unnecessarily predominant 

position which representatives of house-owners occupy in the Corporation.] 


A. 8. Dalvi writes to the Indu of Bombay :—“ Girgaum has got a 
population, but;the people of the locality are 
greatly inconvenienced as they have to go to distant 
ces like Crawford Market, Bhuleshwar, Cheera 
azaar and Nul Bazaar for their daily necessaries. 
I would, therefore, urge upon the representatives of 
| the Girgaum Ward the necessity of bringing before 
} - Corporation a peoposal for a market at a suitable place in Girgaum. 
“The Malabar Hill people also will find the Girgaum Market nearer than 
‘the other markets referred to above.” [The Indu of Bombay commenting 
‘on the above writes :—‘‘ We are in complete accord with our correspondent 
‘im holding that a fruit and vegetable market is-an urgent necessity in 
-Girgaum. That there is ample scope for a market in Girgaum is evidenced 
“by the. host of non-descript vegetable-sellers who ply their trade in all sorts 
-of dirty nooks and lanes........... Not only Girgaum, but adjoining places too, 
‘like Grant Road, Gamdevi, Babulnath and Malabar Hill, also feel ‘badly the 
‘absence of a market in their vicinity as they too have to proceed to 
Nalbazaar, Bhuleshwar, etc., for fresh vegetables. A market in some central 
place in Girgaum will thus serve not only the needs of its own population, 
‘but will also go to mitigate the grievances of the residents of surround- 
ing localities.’’| 


Bombay (2, 


04. - We beg to suggest to our Municipality that it should provide closed 
carts for removing dirt out of the City. At present 
Suggestion that the Pe carts are used for this purpose and the offen- 
Bombay Municipality Sive smell issuing from them is simply abhorrent to 
should provide closed passers-by and a great nuisance to the localities 
carts for removing refuse through which the carts pass. It is greatly to be 
_ out of the City. regretted that the Health Department should not 
Indu Prakdsh (121), have as yet stopped this nuisance. If closed carts 
| 48rd Bept. will be used, people will be spared much nauseating 
experience. 


99. AShikarpur correspondent writes :—“In September 1909 a large 
. gcheme costing over Rs. 5,000 was placed befvure 
Alleged malpractices in the Corporation by the Chairman of the Managing 
= _Shikarpur (Sind) (Committee, . without there being any provision for 
mnarepeiny: it in that year’s Budget. The sch isted 

. Sand Journal (24), 15th y 5 20. CONSIBIC 
Sept. in paving foot-paths by the sides of a large public 
: road about 40 feet in width on which stood 
the Chairman’s own house. The Municipality rejected the proposal 
. holding that the work was unnecessary and that there was no provision 
in the budget. But the Chairman was anxious for the scheme being carried 
out in his time. ‘The term of his office was to expire on the 3lst of March 
-1910, after which a new Board was to be formed. The Chairman might or 
might not be a member of the new Board. ‘The opportunity was not to be 
lost. On the 29th of March 1910, only two days before the expiry of the 
term, a meeting of the Managing Committee is called and the above scheme 
is cut into several sections, each costing under Ks. 500, 7.e., the limit 
‘up to which, under the Shikarpur Municipal Ruies, the Managing Committee 
‘could order the execution of any emergent work, and each section is called a 
separate work and three of these so-called separate works aggregating between 
Rs. 1,400 and 1,500 are passed by the Committee under three separate Resolu- 
| tions ! The contract was, however, given to the same contractor. The Chair- 
‘man’s house is on the northern side ‘of the road. But it could not come within 
the first section and therefore in order to bring it within the sanctioned pave- 
_ ment the two sections were taken up on the northern side of the road and one 
-on the southern side. The Committee could not be so partial as to carry out 
“the whole of the work on the ‘northern side. In the new Municipality the 
- Chairman was fortunate to be returned with a large majority and he has risen to 
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the position of Vice-President. It is his party which is now in power. 
Although the official President could -see the illegality of the action of the 
Managing Committee, yet the majority was with the quondam Chairman and 
the present Vice-President. At the instance of one of the Councillors the 
contractor's bill has been detained, but these bills were sanctioned for pay- 
ment at the last meeting of the Board which took place on the 30th August 
1910. Thus we see the phenomenon of a Managing Committee over-riding 
with impunity a clear Resolution ‘of the general peas and idriving a coach and 
four through the rules laid down for its guidance. If this is the spirit which 
rules in the Municipalities, what good are they likely to do the public ? ” 


N ative States. 


06. The complaints made by the subjects of the Idar State 
and the proclamation issued by the authorities in 
Comments on the reply to them show that both sides have-been guilty 
proclamation issued by of grave mistakes. The new taxes imposed were 
the idar State defending of such a character that it is not surprising if the 
the new taxes. illiterate subjects of Idar were dissatisfied. During 
“an ge bade ree y (44), the last ten years, taxation has been going up by 
st Sept.; Hind Vyay b | a th t : baal 
(63), 21st Sept.; Kdthid- +€@Ps and bounds, and the peasantry in particular 
war and Mahi Kdntha have been over-burdened with taxes. The fresh taxes 
Gazette (77), 18th Sept. were of such a strange nature that the reasons for them 
set forth in the proclamation are not satisfactory. 
Thus the birth-duties are sought to be justified on the flimsy pretext that birth 
registers were necessary for properly deciding succession suits. The pro- 
clamation further declares that the public have been misled by designing 
people; but had the State consulted the public before imposing the taxes ? 
The Kumar Saheb should remember that the old times when the native 
princes used to act as they liked are past. High hopes of administrative 
reforms were entertained when Colonel Sir Pratapsingji came to the throne, 
but they have not been fulfilled. The blame for all the discontent among 
the people lies on those who carry on the administration. [The Hind Vijay 
writes :—We cannot believe the proclamation has given any satisfaction to the 
subjects, as the strike continues. Why was it that the proclamation was not 


issued earlier? It denies the imposition of the deathtax and of the tax on - 


widows, but the fact that the State authorities kept silent so long makes one 
suspect that they have doneso owing to the great clamour raised against these 
levies. It looks as if the proclamation were issued with some ulterior object 
or to silence the criticism of outsiders. The Kdthwdwdr and Mahi Kantha 
Gazette writes:—It is the Durbar’s own fault that the stories about the 
death-tax and widow-tax were circulated, inasmuch as the people had at 


the very outset asked for copies of the rules with regard to the new taxes, 


but their request was not complied with. We cannot believe that they were 
designedly circulated by some badmash. The proclamation, even as it is, 
is not satisfactory. Hlsewhere, the paper publishes three letters from 
correspondents who try to show that the defence of the taxes made in 
the proclamation is aot tenable and that there were no wire-pullers, as 
alleged in it, who had misled the people, but that the latter came forward 
of their own accord owing to the heavy burdens imposed upon them. | 


J. E. SANJANA, 


Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Orice of the Oriental 'l’ranslator to Government, ae, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th September 1910. 
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[No. 40 of 1910, 


Report on Hative Papers 


For the Week ending ist October 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica! Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, expiaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHE, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Bengal : Comments on the proceedings of the Bengal Provincial Conference. 27 & 28 
British rule : 
Achievements of Count Cavour, the Italian patriot : : 15 
Christianity is more responsible for anarchist outrages than Hinduism . 1 
Comments on Mr. Frank G. Carpenter’s interview with the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal ' . 1O&1l 
Comments on the alleged usurpation of the ‘Viceroy’ S “powers by the 
Secretary of State for India. , , . eo 
Comments on the letters of the London Times correspondent on unrest 
in India . 4—6 
Comments on the opinion expressed by Major R. Ross in the London 
Times that the Indian unrest is due to want of sanitation . I—9 
Comments on the revelations in the Nasik conspiracy trial at Bombay . 17 
Comments re the payment of the expenses of the forthcoming German 
Crown Prince’s tour in India . . Id 
The idea of limited monarchy was borrowed by others from the Aryans. — 
Three requisites for successful self-government. ; 16 
True significance of the Shradda ceremony . j ; 13 
Collectors’ Durbars : 
Comments on Collectors’ Durbars . 34 
Comments on the Durbar recently held by the Collector of Ahmedabad. 35 
Comments on the new J. P’s, list . ; 42 
Comments on the proposed abolition of the Opium trade with China . hs ee 
Comments on the refusal of the French Government to permit the hold- 
ing of the Congress of the Egyptian Nationalists at Paris. 19 
Co-operative Credit Societies : Certain marvellous effects of the Co- “opera. 
tive Credii movement. 36 
Excise: Smuggling of large quantities ‘of cocaine due to lax supervision at : 
the Port of Bombay. Ad 
Expansion of Bombay : Comments on the attitude of Government towards ; 
the scheme for the expansion of the City of Bombay . . 89—41 | 
Ganpati festival : a) 
Comments on the Ganpati celebration at Poona. 38 : 
Presence of portraits of Shivaji does not invest the — with a political 
aspect. Oo” a 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speech | 
at the Fergusson College, Poona _ . . . 30 & 31 i 
Hajis: Alleged grievances of the— plc ene ee eee cca ae ae 
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: Certificate of identity should not be refused to 

to study abroad . 

new English daily paper for Bombay . 

Kay ox Pair: ee “4am ay the Government Resolution on the 
Fair at Pandh 


Plague : repretrenas of the ine taken by Government for the “popularis- 
ation of inoculation. . 
Police : Motor-car drivers should be more severely punished than at present 
for reckless driving . : ; : 
Sind : 
Alleged defects in the assessment of the Income-Tax in— . 
Alleged favouritism in the appointment of pleaders for minors at 
Larkana (— ) 
Alleged restoration of amicable relations between Hindus and Muham- 
madans at Dabhro (—) . ‘ 
Complaint that the Civil Surgeon of Karachi refuses to see any patient 
who goes to him with shoes on : 
Suggestion that Muhammadans who have passed the Lower Standard 
Examination should be made Mukhtidrkars in — 


Education— 


Comments on the revision of the Bombay University Arts Course . 
Comments on the suggestion to build the Science Institute on the Gawalis 
Tank site, Bombay , : : 


Municipalitres— 
Bombay : 
Comments on the — Government's reply to the — Municipality in 
connection with the proposed Training College in— _ ; : 


Comments on the recent house collapse in Bazaar Gate Street, — 


Native States— 


‘Idar: Comments on the proclamation issued by the — State defending 
the imposition of new taxes . 
Travancore: Comments on the deportation of the editor of a newspaper 
\ and the confiscation of his press in the State of — 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1910.) 


“~~ 


No Name of Publication. Where Published. Kdition. 4} Name, caste and age of Editor. re 
ENGLISH, 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... +] Weekly... ..| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 —_... 500 
2 | Argus eee ove se| Do. ove seco] DO. , jis Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 500 
3 | Bombay East Indian ....| Do. oe sccof DO. , »+-| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette Sukkur ie Do. ».-| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
Muhammadan Sheik ; 34. 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona 206 »+»| Daily 20 .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 600 
can Herald. 
6 | East and West... »-| Bombay ... »»»| Monthly ... .| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 1,0C0 
55. 
7 | Elphinstonian ... Do. ec »»»| Quarterly ... ... Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... eso| POONA = ase —s ows Daily ce - seeces ace 
9 Fergusson College Maga-| Poona soe scol ~ DO. eh ee  S ee _ ove - 
zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ..,. ...| Weekly »..| KAamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman); 41. 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. see sock =e ove »»»| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal Do. aes ».-| Monthly ... .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... eoof DO, eee eo} Daily ove .... Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
14 | Karachi Argus .,, evo} Karachi eee .| Weekly »»»| W. G@. Chapman; European; 42... 750 
15 | Kardchi Chronicle »..| Karachi... o-| Weekly... .| Chainrdi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 500 
16 | Kaéthiawar Times... .| Rajkot .| Daily _ .| Jamndd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
17 | Mahratta .| Poona | Weekly .| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4-' 1,000 
wan Brahman). 
18 | Muslim Herald .».| Bombay -| Daily nes -| Muhammad Yusuf bix, Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
19 | Oriental Review e-| Do. ooo] Weekly = ave -, Rustomji Shapyrji Mistri; Parsi; 40 700 
20 | Phoenix .| Karachi »»+| Bi-weekly .., .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
21 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ee+| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ees | $00 
and Military Gazette. 
22 | Railway Times e»| Bombay ... eee] Weekly -| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...} 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College} Lo. on -»-| Quarterly ... -| Rev. Seither, §8.J.; German; 45 
Magazine. : 
24 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi... e++| Daily »--| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44_... 500 
25 | Sind Journal mee .| Hyderabad ooo} Weekly... ---| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
26 | Sind Times eee «| Karachi .. »+e| Bi-weekly ... .--| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood! Bombay .. ---| Quarterly ... »--| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GuJARA’TI. 
98 | Akhbdr-e-Soudégar ——...| Bombay... o| Daily ee ---| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
29 | Apakshapat ose oo) Surat eee «| Weekly be »».| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
‘ diali; Parsi; 30. 
80 | A’rya Prakésh .. »+-| Bombay ave | Do. ae »»-| Maganlal Raéjd4rdm Vyas : Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
81 | Broavh Mitr’é ws, »-| Broach ... «| Do. 09 ».-| Trikaml4l Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brdh- 875 
mg Kshatriya) ; 25. 
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»o+| Surat ooo = ove} «D0, cones a Kikdébhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,000 
: nia) ; 87. 


eo} Bombay one eee} Do, eve .»-| Ichchhéra4m Surajr6m Desdi; Hindu (Surti] 8,500 
Bania) ; 55. 


Gujarat Mitré ... o+-| Surat eee an eS we .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ove 700 


GujarktiPunch ... ...| Ahmedabad ©... Do. ..._—...{| Somdldl Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. 


Hindi Punch _.. e-| Bombay as. | Do, 
Jém-eJamshed ... oi) Saar »»-| Daily 


ove ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar; Parsi; 50... 800 


occ .»-| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 
84, 


Kaiser-i-Hind _... «| Do, ove | Weekly 
Kathidwar News ... co-| RAjkot sa «-| Do, 


oe »-.| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... «| 2,000 
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41 | Kdthidwar Times... eo} Do. ove e-.| Bi-weekly ... »..| damnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
Parsi ues ace ees} Bombay = ave «o-| Weekly... ...| Jehangir Sorabji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
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43 | Praja Bandhu »»-| Abmedabad “er DO eee .».| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
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Rast Goftar eee »-| Bombay ... ee} Do, eee »+-| ByrAmji Furdoonji Marzbdn ; Parsi; 70 ...} 1,200 
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45 |S4nj Vartamén ... ...| Do.  «. «| Daily... ~—...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
Parsi ; 48, 


- 


Oe Bt 


46 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ... ve] Baroda ws —vee| Weekly... ...| M4nekl4l Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 
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47 |Suryt Prakésh ... ...|Surat. . ~—ss| Do. saves] Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
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Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
48 | Dnydnodays eo, ee | Weekly .. | 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 485 ... hs 7 
Rev. Tukaéram ; 55 


49 | Dnyén Prakdsh ... ...| Poona ... — «se Daily «+ eset (1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


1ae ee Pa UM. dos tok DG, tke cue WOU ses a Do. do. v-| 2,700 


51 | Indu of Bombuy ... vee Bombay sod -+-| Daily ee ...| Damodar Ganesh Pédhye, M.A,; Hindu} 2,000 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 


52 | Subodh Patrika ... a De. 008 eee] Weekly = ase ...| Vasudevy Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 


wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


53 | Echo coos cee : vost Bommbay. aco one] Weekly... ot de O. B. D’Soura; Goanese; 40 = 0 = aes}_-—:21,000 


54 | O Anglo-Lusitano... wa: Deo ais ok. i. oF ...| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ;} 1,000 
. 80. 


55 |OGoano ... eee eeol Do. ick oa aah bin ...| B. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25s... «| 1,000 


AnGwo-Sinp1. 


56 | Aina ae as .».| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


H ; | 67 | Al-Haq .«.. «+ eee! Kardéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ..-| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 
mi 6 | Abdul Vahdébkhén Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 


, ; Muhammadans, ° 
58 | Indian and Foreign Trad " escece Do. ose ose sbedes oe 
‘ Advertiser. 


hh, 


or 
Je) 
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Larkana Gazette ... .--| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. see «»-| Premchand Isarddés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24, 


60 | Muséfir... eee «| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. bee ». | Kesand4s Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,800 
* 61 | Sind Patrika ©... ...|Ldrkéna(Sind) ...| Do.  ...  «..| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...| 350 
| ie ie ‘ @2|sindhi ... ...  ...1 Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. | «._—_«..| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ......| 1,000 
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No. | Name of Publication. W Fete Published. ‘Edition, ‘Naftie,: caste and age of Hditor. 
/ 
AnGio-TELEGU. | Mice 
65 | Andhra Patrika ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Kdshindth Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi‘Bréh-| 2,000 
) _}-™an) ; 40, 
. 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urpwv. 
66 Moslem eee . Poona eee eee Weekly eee ee eeeeece eee 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
GUJARATI. 
67 | Hind Vijaya .-.| Baroda | Weekly ... | Déhyabhéi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania): 600 
41, 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. | 
68 |ALuz_... .| Bombay ... +o] Weekly ....  ...| &. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 a wl 1 
| 
GouysaRa TI, 
69 | Akhbdr-e-Isl4m .| Bombay ... »++| Daily ...| Kazi Isméil Kd4zi Muhammad ; Mvshamma-| 1,500 
ES dan (Memon) ; 45, 
70 | Amrit Mani ...| Rajkot .--| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
71 | Baroda Gazette .| Baroda ..| Weekly .|Javerbhéi Déddbhéi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 
(Patiddr) ; 89. 
72 | Bharat Jivan .| Bombay ... ...| Monthly .| Dayabhéi Rdémchandra Mehta; Hindu 806 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
73 | Bombay Samachar Do. .| Daily ‘i Raniowe Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, mae 4,400 
| arsi ; 41. 
74 | Broach Samachar .| Broach .| Weekly ..| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ...) 400 
75 | Buddhi Prakash .., .| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly .| divanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dadsa} 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34: 
76 | Chabuk ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly .| Dajibhai Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil| 400 
, Brahmin); 31. 
77 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay sol Ween | eke _ “— re Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswdl| 1,500 
ania); 33. 
78 | Din Mani ... .| Broach oe .| Nathalal Rangildd4s (Bania) oon 200 
79 | Garjana ...| Ahmedabad — aes i «e.| Shankerlal Na&athjibhéi; Hindu (Audich 500 
: Brahmin) ; 34. 
| 
80 | Kaira Vartamén ... .| Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
| . 56. 
81 | Kathidwér and Mahij Sddra Do, ...| Motilal Chhotaéla4l’ Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800: 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
82 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. se .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
83 | Lohdna Samachar a 2 ies Do. + oes} BApubhaéi Kénji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 80... 500 
84 | Loka Mitra Bombay Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru. Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-[ 1,000 
| Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
85 | Navedri Patrika Navsari .| Weekly .| Harivallabhdés. Pranvallabhdds Paérekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
86 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. me oS ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad Do. ove ...| Ncorkhin Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 .| 950 
| 
88 | Praja Mitra ome .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
. Brahman); 39. | 
89 | Praja Pokar .| Surat ..| Weekly ...  ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 475 
90 Pratahkal e Ahmedahad - Monthly ee eoecces eve 
91 | Rajasthan and Indian Do, ...| Weekly ...| Hirél4l Vardhamén Shah (Visa Shriméii) 1,500 
Advertiser. | | Bania) ; 28. | 
92 | Samalochak -.| Bombay .. ees} 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manila] Chhabérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
98 | Satsang ... ose ...| Surat .| Fortnightly ...| Chunil4] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania);61.; 1,500 
94 | Surat Akhbar ..| Baroda =... of De. eee »ee| Phirozshth Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ées 800 
95 | Udbodhan ... .»-| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
Bania) ; 22. 
| o 
o6 Vasant _ eee eee eee Do. eee Do. Gee eee A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 680 
LL.B.; Hindu. z 
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101.|Loka Bandhu ... 
10¢ | Buvarta Patrike 
104 | A’rydvart ... —... 
: 
107 Bharat Mata... 
108 | Belgaum Samdchér 
110 Orandzoey pa 
~ | j 
111 | Ohikiteak ... =... 
112 | Ohittamaya Jagat 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule ‘has 
/ 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that ii is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation o: number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1. “The Revd, R. F. Panne of. Bangal, speaking at the domes 
meeting of the Church Missionary Society recently 

| "Christianity is more held in London, is reported to have said that while 
responsible for anarchist ‘the Hindu religion fa far from’ restraining the 
soars vss bmg na , evil of anarchjcal outrages was inclined to encourage 
Oct pe: ot it, it was only Chrisfianity which would stem the 
ieee tide of discontent and outrage. Now such an 

. . assertion may be good enough for home consump- 
tion, especially when an‘enthusiastic appeal for funds has to be made to a 
credulous congregation.......... We have no quarrel with any missionary who 
honestly believes in the sovereign virtues of Christianity. But we cannot 
allow unchallenged any mischievous allusion to the Hindu religion, 
such as the one made by Mr. Pearce and referred to above. 
The testimony of history is simply against it. It has already been 
noticed by Indian writers that anarchy is an exotic in this land p 
of the Hindus; that, to be more specific, it is imported into India | 
from the West—from Christian countries. The point was not so far laboured 
for the obvicus reason that no sane man could dispute it. -But when we find 
Christian missionaries openly assailing the Hindu religion and claiming an 
ddeal excellence for Christianity we must take the matter out from the 
indifference with which it was treated in mere political polemics, and must 
‘also do.a bit of plain speaking. For we really believe that if Christianity be 
qntroduced into India, it will be.so much the worse for England, It is only 
because India consists of mild, god-fearing Hindus and such pious Brahmins 
that England has been able to retain India. If it consisted of flesh-eating 
Christians, their murderous instinct would sooner have showed itself ina 
painful manner, and India would have been worse than Ireland or Russia. 
What the Hindu gains in point of religion he loses in point of practical \{ 
politics; and woe to Kngland if Indians were as politically wise, ambitious : 
and assertive as the average Christian in any European country. Ransack ; 
the records of Hinduism however carefully you may, you will not find in if 
either that disregard for human life—much less that justification and glorifi- 
cation of murder— which you find in the annals of the Christian Church. Is 
Revd. Mr. Pearce ignorant of the murders instigated by Jesuits and committed 
in the name of Christianity ? Is he ignorant of Mariana, the scholastic Jesuit 
who takes for his text the assassination of Henry III of France by Clement, 
and openly justifies it? Need we tell him that Mariana has actually 
related, in a tone of evident admiration, how this Clement, who was a young 
Dominician impelled by a religious enthusiasm, who having fortified his 
courage by the services of the Church; had contrived to obtain an interview 
with the king, and stabbed him to death with a poisoned knife and himself 
fullen beneath the sword of the attendants? And what were the words of 
this Christian Mariana in Judgment upon this murder? ‘Thus,’ he says, 
‘did Clement perish as many deem to tne eternal honour of France—a youth 
but four and twenty years of age, simple in mind and weak in body ; but a 
higher might confirmed both in courage and his strength!’ In exainining 
the moral character of this act, Lecky tells us in his History of Rationalism in 
Europe (vol. IL) that there was ‘a great division of opinion’. Very many 
extolled it as worthy of immortality ; others, however, whose learning and 
sagacity were not to be despised, severely condemned it. Mariana in his 
treatise has examined the arguments against the murder and deliberately says 
‘the champions of the people could urge others that are not less 
numerous or less powerful. ‘The common voice, he says, of mankind a 
had enrolled the great tyrannicides of the past among the noblest t | 
of mankind’ ‘ Who,’ says he, ‘ever censured the acts or failed | 
to admire the heroism of Harmodius or Aristogeiton, or Brutus, or of those ; | 
who freed their land from the tyranny off a Domitian, or a Caracalla, or a FE 
Heliogabalus? And what was this common sentiment but the voice of nature 2 
that is within us, teaching us, to distinguish what is rightfrom what is wrong ? 
If some ferocious beast: had been let. loose upon the land and was devastating 
all around him, who. would hesitate to applaud the man, who, at .the risk of 
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a hhis life, had ventured to-slay it ?'. Or what words would betoo strong to brand 
>" ~~ #he coward who remained a passive spectator while his mother or the wife of 
- > hie soil was torn and crushed ?: Yet the most average animal is but an inade- 
ie -  qnete image of-a tyrant and neither wife nor mother has so _ a claim upon 
> —_ gut, affections. as our country. Look at these words of s Christian, 
— ~~ --— Mr. Pearce! The task, says Mariana, of distinguishing between different 
“geen eases, was an easy one.. Thus the tyrant may be a conqueror who by force 
of arms and without any appeageto the people had obtained possession of the 
sovereign power; in that case, says Mariana, there is no obscurity. ‘The 
a - example of Ehud was a guide, and the tyrant might be justly slain by any of 
oe the people..........1f the king who had degenerated into a tyrant had sup- 
a pressed the right of assembly no steps’ should be taken unless the tyranny was 
flagrant, unquestionable and intolerable. But if this were so, the individual 
who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew the sovereign, should be 
applauded!’ Soon and so on, ad nauseam. Mariana indeed recognises that 
few tyrants among the great multitude can be slain in this way. ‘ But it is,’ 
says Mariana, ‘a salutary thought for Princes to dwell upon that if they 
oppress their people and make themselves intolerable by their vices, to slay 
them is not only without guilt but isan act of the highest merit.’ Are not 
these the words of a Christian, Mr. Pearce?”’ | : 
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2. Mr. Montagu’s unguarded reference in his speech on the Indian 
Budget to the system of Government in this country 
Comments on the alleged has raised an animated discussion in England on 


‘fs usurpation of the Viceroy’s the question as to who rules India. Those who have 
4 3 powers by the Secretary 


iE : been taking part in the discussion and protesting 
ie " Quiartés aa. 235th egainst the exercise by the Secretary of State of the 
_ Sept. powers vested in him by statute have some sinister 
ie object in view. In one breath they plead that the 
Viceroy should have uncontrolled authority in India, but the very next 
i moment they apprehend that such a course would render the Viceroy totally 
Na . independent. Again, they complain that Lord Morley has been ruling India 


from White Hall in the most unconstitutional manner and without being 

hampered by any control. Moreover, the letter of “ Asiaticus”’ in the Daily 

Mail goes further and pointedly declares that Lord Morley has deliberately 
undermined the honour and prestige of the Civil Service. The writer does 

not expressly say how all this has happened, but this much is certain that the 
point-blank refusal of Lord Morley to allow Lord Minto to dance to the tune 

of the Civil Service has raised this storm. So far as we are aware neither 
4 Lord Morley nor Lord Minto has done anything during recent years which 
a would not do credit to their administration of India. While mentioning this 
ia fact Mr. Valentine Chircl in one of his letters to the London Times cleverly 
endeavours to alarm Lord Hardinge against the alleged autocracy of Lord 
Morley. If this attempt succeeds, Lord Morley’ should either resign 
| or be a tool in the hands of Lord MHardinge. Kither of these 
a things would make the condition of the people of India hopelessly 
iz miserable. Before such an event happens, will not the British 
: : Parliament listen to the voice of the teeming millions of India? 
| Let ‘“‘ Asiaticus” and persons of the type of Mr. Chirol know that so long as 
the benefits of western education have not been denied to Indians there 
is no likelihood of Parliament turning adeaf ear to the complaints of the 
Indians... Lord Hardinge is.a great diplomat and we do not think he would 
be so weak-minded as to be easily cajoled into believing as gospel truth all 
that has been urged in this behalf. Whatever may be the real motive of 
the Pioneer, the Daily Mail and most of other papers in starting the 
controversy, the Indians have got a good opportunity of getting an insight 
into the inner working of the governing machinery of this country. Just as 
when thieves fall out honest men get back their own, so on account of the 
sharp conflict between the rival patties in England we get at the truth. The 
Anglo-Indians and one class of British politicians have been persistently 
endeavouring to show that itis disastrous to involve India in the British 
oe ae party strife... That may be true to a certain extent, yet at the same time it 
ae afiords a good opportunity to study the policy adopted by rival parties in 


regard to India. When Lord Morley urged repressive measures, the Con- 


servatives were the foremost in extolling his services, but when he effected 


‘certain changes in the constitution, they turned round and questioned his. . 
right to rule India. In criticising Lord Morley, “ Astaticus”’ has gone the 


length of declaring the State Secretary to be°of an irresolute and veouene 
temperament and so least likely to command any confidence. Thus this is 
tussle between autocracy and bureaucracy néither of which is for the well. 
being of this country and its people.” 


3. The Anglo-Indian papers haye gone quite into a rage at the state- 
Dnyin Prakdsh (49) ment made by Mr. Montagu in the course of the 
26th d ept ' Budget debate in Parliament that the Secretary of 
State rules India through the agency of the Viceroy 
and they are agitating for the removal of the control of the Secretary of State 
which is exercised in accordance with.an Act of 1833. We are of opinion 
that the control of the Secretary of State hasa Very salutary effect on the 
internal administration of India as also in maintaining peaceful relations with 
our neighbours, and it should not be'relaxed as long as the official element 
predominates in the Viceregal Council. 


4, “When even such an admittedly Jingo paper like the Englishman 

of Calcutta gives the lie to one of the main con- 

- Comments on the letters tentions of Mr. Chirol, it is time, indeed, for the 
of the London Tvmes worthy special to consider whether he had not 


ate: SR on unrest been all along the victim of a nightmare of his 


Indu of Bombay (13), °¥® conjuring. Mr. Chirol has been harping 
27th Sept. ’ in season and out of season on what he terms the 
‘unnatural alliance between the reactionary forces 


of Brahmanism and the modern progressive forms generated by western 


education.’ But here is what the Hnglishman, a paper which Mr. Chirol ° 


will not, we are sure, consider as biased against him, has to say on 
sedition in that most seditious of provinces, namely Bengal. ‘ Whatever 
may be the case in other parts of India, in Bengal at least Brahmanism 
has played a very small part in fomenting trouble. Although a few 
Bengali Brahmans have attempted to turn the forces of disorder into 
directions which would generate riches and power for themselves, the most 
prominent leaders have not been Brahmans. ’........ » This coming ‘from such 
a quarter as Hare Street is the unkindest cut of all on Mr. Chirol.. But he 
has himself to thank for it, for he has allowed his hatred of the Deccani 
Brahman to inoculate him with a Brahminophobia which his predecessor on 
special duty, we mean Mr. Lovat Fraser, was wary enough not to catch. 
Mr. Chirol has spoiled his case by his own egregious blunders and exagge- 
rations. In one of his recent articles Mr. Chirol remarked that the Moslems on 
account of their military and other political propensities approached nearer 
to the British race than the ‘mild’ Hindus and that, therefore, Englishmen 
should look upon them as members of their own race, fitted to receive the 
lion’s share of the legacy of British rule in India in times to come.......... 
That the Moslem has a greater love for the white-skinned Huropean than 
for his dusky brother of Asia and that therefore his loyalty is something based 
on unshakable foundations is a Chirolean truth which may be commended to 
the notice of the French Government, who fought shy of Pan-Islamism 
and went to the length of prohibiting the Egyptian Moslem Nationalist 
Congress. We have no wish to rake up old memories, but it is a matter 
of history, testified to by British Generals and British historians, that the 
troubles of the Fifties in India were more Moslem than Hindu in complexion. 
We need not speak of the Ghazis of still more recent times, but Mr. Chirol’s 
pious semtiment shows how in ‘ unrest’ as in adversity we are ready to fly 
into the arms of strange bed-fellows.......... It ison such perversions of 
truths that he has based some of his most mischievous conclusions, and it 
will be an evil day for the British public, responsible for the well- being of 
millions of their Indian subjects, if they gullibly swallow this hotch-potch of 
truths, half-truths and untruths so temptingly served before them. ’ 
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mbay in-the course- of a contribated article Bays i— 
“ Different. though our general stand-point is from 
- that of Mr. Chirol, the. special correspondent of the 
. London Times; yet. we think we may well subscribe 
_ to his view that ‘no Viceroy for fifty years has 
one f pont 80 masa A a moment as Lord Hardinge.’ Lord Canning 
m the morrow of the Great Mutiny had no more momentous task before 


-_ _ - 
Ft 


Hot in winning back the outraged .confidence of the great military classes 


of the country than Lord Hardinge will have in winning back to the British 

Empire the wounded loyalty-and esteem of a whole country, or at least the 

one section of it that. will really count,’ v1Z., the educated classes and the vast 
masses of the people whose representati es, mouth-pieces and leaders these 
educated classes are, ‘The revolt of the Fifties was a sudden spasmodic move- 
ment, terribly intense it was true, but limiged in its scope and well defined 
in its nature, being mainly a military revolt in which the mass of people had 
neither hand nor vart. But the present is a more widespread movement, 

yaried in its manifestations, and hundred times more elusive than the former, 

being really a national movement, which no honest eyes could mistake. 
There would have been no danger in this movement, were it not that the 
circumstances that gave it the spark of self-realisation were rather violent and 
hostile. For this Lord Curzon was mainly responsible, but His Lordship 
himself; fortunately for him, was not destined to reap the whirlwind. It fell 
to. Lord Minto’s share to bear the whole brunt of the storm that came on. 

The storm has now blown over, but not without leaving some noxious evils 
behind, evils of rudely shaken confidence in British justice and British im- 
partiality among the ruled on the one hand, and distrust and steeling of 
hearts against sympathy among the rulers on the other. The most glaring 
fruits of these are sedition and ‘violence on the one hand and repression and 
counter-violence on the other. Lord Minto and Lord Morley, itis true, have 
been trying to restore things to their normal state by an admixture of con- 
cessions to the genuine national movement with the repressive policy. But 
it must be patent to the meanest intelligence that the Reform Scheme, 

mainly by -reason of the ungenerous and unstatesmanlike whittling down 
of it in its final shape, has not been sufficient to meet the demand of 
the hour. While the outwsrd growths of the t10vement have been handled, 

the roots have still remained neglected. Situated as he was, perhaps Lord 
Minto could not be expected to probe the evil to its depths, though we are of 
opinion His Excellency could have easily gone further than he did in his 
attempt. The task, however, is left to the new Viceroy and in so far as he is. 
successiul in his attempt to go to the roots of the ‘ Unrest’ and to satisfy 
the national aspirations which have given rise to it, shall his regime be 
reckoned as memorable in the annals of British rule in India. If he fails in 
his task, if he fails to win back once for all the esteem of all progressive 
elements i in the national movement to all that is noblest in British institutions, 

if will mean England’s failure in India—perhaps an irrevocable failure. 
England stands ata turning point in the history of India—as it once before 
stood-in 1858. Then the situation was saved by the exhibition of the 
highest statesmanship—which, in spite of the cries of vengeance for blood and 
in spite of the demands of the men on the spot, gave the Great Charter of 
Rights which we so much prize. Wil! British statesmanship rise equal 
to the supreme demand of the present situation, or will England be misled 
by the yellow journalists who cry for blood by misrepresentating the movement 
as mainly a reactionary Brahmanical revolt against the Western institu- 
tions, or by the most clamant among the ‘men onthe spot’ who ask for 
further and further repressive measures. Let England and her representa- 
tives in this country devise whatever measures they like, not even 
excepting the puppet show of the Not-ables, but let her not mistake the 
tendencies of the national movement now past the age at which it could 
be ignored: Those tendencies point to equality—absolute equality 
of citizenship in the Empire,‘in. common with other members, white, 
black, yellow or red, and to a type of self-government suited to India’s needs, 
and le based on her own loyal acceptance— we do not care whatshape it 


13 


takes so long as Government gives the fullest scope for national 
advancement, as is the case with the other members of the Empire. The 
impossibility of self-government in India .of which the Times and its corres- 
pondent talk is one of those fatal flapdoodles which anticipate the verdict of 
Providence which may be left to work out by itself in whatever way it likes.” 


6. The special correspondent who was deputed by the London Times 
foeve f to study the Indian unrest has enjoyed the hospi- 
Gujarati (34), 25th tality of high ‘officials, listened to their talk, collected 
Pate fee eh te ab), at his sweet will some scraps of rumours that reached 
25th Sept. ; ’ him, and raising a castle over these bits of informa- 
tion, resolved in his mind that there was unrest in 
the country and that England was in imminent danger of losing India. Reuter 
informs us that the correspondent has published his 37th and last 
letter on ‘the unrest in India.’ The long night has passed away and it is 
dawn, a series of suspicions and doubts has ended, or really speaking the task 
“of exciting the British Nation against the Indians is well-nigh over. 
It would be impossible just at present to form an estimate of the effects these 
writings would produce in England. But this much is clear that the Times 
correspondent has been carried away by the superficial information he 
collected. Mr. Valentine Chirol in winding up his observations has not 
hesitated to frighten Lord Hardinge of Penhurst by expressing a doubt if the 
repressive measures adopted by Lord Morley and Lord Minto have produced 
the desired effect. Mr. Chirol does not seem to approve of this policy. He 
recommends Lord Hardinge to enter upon his task with a firm determination 
to curb the combination of the seditious Brahmins and the educated Indians 
seeking the advancement of their country. What isthis combination that 
the correspondent has been talking of and who are these Brahmin revolu- 
tionaries ? Indeed these are simply the signs of a poisoned mind and of 
the poison that has been poured into it by the officials. When this 
correspondent was in India he did not even once visit the spokesmen of the 
people, he did not endeavour to enter Indian society, he did not care to know 
their views. How far could views expressed under such circumstances be 
true? There is only one relieving feature in these voluminous writings and 
that is the recognition of the need of reform in the educational system of the 
country. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette remarks that Mr. Chirol 
has but echoed the views and opinions held by Anglo-Indian officials in ~ 
India on the important questions of the day and observes that had he but 
taken pains to study the life of Indian Princes and their habits he would 
hardly have revived the agitation in behalf of establishing advisory Councils. 
It wishes Mr. Chirol had particularly seen the policy that has been pursued 
by Sir Pratapsingji of Idar and examined the condition of his subjects. If’ 
he had done so, the paper concludes, he would not have dangled before the - 
public such a visionary project. | 


7. “ Among the wise men, who have been writing to the English papers 

on that. .tiresome and thrice-told tale, the Indian 

Comments on _ the Unrest, is Major Ronald Ross, the Malaria Expert. 
opinion expressed by He appears to have been writing a whole series of 
Major R. Ross in the articles on the subject and, according to Reuter, has 


ae OE Ta taken the cpportunity, at the conclusion of the 


want of sanitation. series, to point out that one of the principal causes 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), Of unrest is bad housing and insanitary surround- 
27th Sept., Eng. cols. Ings.......... Really, what does Major Ross know of 
political or social India that he should have rushed 

into the Times with a series of articles on Indian Unrest ?..... ..s» Far from 


bad housing and insanitary surroundings being one of the principal causes of 
unrest, the methods of the modern sanitarian have been causing risks of 
grave disturbance in many places,so much so that we have had even the 
more progressive Indian publicists advising Government to go slow in 
their well-meant efforts ‘ to save the people in spite of themselves’ by weaning 
them from their own ancestral habits and customs and compelling them to 3 
pay better heed to the laws of modern sanitation and hygiene.......... Of | 
course, Major Ross means well. But we hope that well-meaning men like hs 
him, who put so much stress upon the promotion of sanitation in India, will 
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inibsibevoleait ile into execution by means which are 
iT aebitecusplsodantaoos between the Sarkdr and the people 
in for the former the gratitude and affection of the latter.” 


ety 4d was qe Ronald Ross, whois known as a medical man much better 
ey RT AS iD 2nd than as a doctor of unrest, has just chosen to give 
C0, his own prescription for the Indian unrest. He has 
a found out insanitation as a principal cause of the 
as aeaiden in: Teliacd...... Insanitation prevalent in the country is surely 
ee undesirable. But it can be said to contribute to the making of the 
Be Indian unrest in its own way, inasmuch only as it has a very cloce 
ae connection with the problem of the poverty of the people It must be 
admitted, however, that the diagnosis of Major Ronald Ross, who 
follows up the articles of the J'vmes special man, has the merit of originality 
in contrast to the dressed up platitudes in the hundred-column ‘Chirolics’. 
seeeeeeee Lhe Englishman points out-that it is want of good and sufficient food, 
and squalor, the offsprings of poverty, that create discontent and thus unrest. 
The opinion is generally shared by Indian publicists that it is poverty that 
lies at the root of the present unrest—poverty due to a hundred and one 
causes that are eating away the economic vituls of the country. The 
Investor's Review, an English financial paper that deals more in facts than in 
speculative theories, while writing about the Indian unrest very properly 
observes: ‘the cause of their discontent lies much deeper—lies in fact in 
the stomach. They are hungry, tens of millions of them, year in and year 
out, and the forcing upon them of costly Western civilisation, with all its 
appurtenances, with its incessantly growing demands for money, is increasing 
the hunger. Life is becoming harder for the great bulk of the Indian natives 
on the average of years, prices are rising, and earnings not. That is why they 
sat are becoming ripe for rebellion.’ Curiously enough, the Englishman supports 
an this view, though in suggestive yet unambiguous terms, by saying that ‘ 
ii sufficient food and a general want of healthy influences by way of sanitation 
la and spacious environment, are the root causes of discontent. No amount of 
| gagging of the press and the platform, and ‘doing’ the agitator, can remove 
i4 the root causes—the extreme poverty—that give rise to the unrest.”’ 
4) *9, “Major Ronald Ross is the exponent of a novel theory and has 
| jo ca traced in the Timzs the Indian unrest to bad housing 
it | Ab sgl pe, and insanitary surroundings. He reiterates. the 
! - as necessity for the construction of an efficient sanitary 
service and of closer attention to the housing and town-managing problems 
and allied questions. However defective and unsatisfactory the existing 
sanitary arrangements in India may be—and they are extremely unsatis- 
factory—to lay the present unrest exclusively at their door is to betray 
’ blissful ignorance of the whole situation. ‘To-morrow we may expect to hear 
that the unrest is due toour defective system of internal communications or 
to our bad clothing! It is no use looking to the surface of things for causes 
which are recondite and fundamental. So long as root causes are not 
discovered proper remedies cannot be even thought of. The unrest is a 
complicated disease and there are no easy panaceas to cure it. Anti-drain- 
theory pills cr religious-education plasters will not avail. The efficacious 
remedy must go to the root of the evil. The causes are mainly economic and 
political. The disease will die out with the general improvement of the 
people, the recognition of their political and social rights, increase of wealth 
ae in the country, and a more satisfactory distribution thereof among the various 
classee. British statesmanship and India’s common sense are on their trial. 
The results will be commensurate with their display in the present trying 
times.” 


*10. “WhenMr. Frank G. Carpenter, the American tourist, who had 
been lately in India, had an interview with Lord 

Commentson Mr. Frank Minto on the question of sewadeshi-Boycott, Lord 

G. Carpenter’s interview Minto expressed his surprise that the swadeshi 
ee Governor advocates had not made the protective tariff their 

9 Makrdtta QD, 2nd watch-word instead of the Boycott, and ‘that proteo- 

tion would have-seemed a natural demand, His Ex- 


cellency,; however, assured Mr, Carpenter that Great 
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Britain would not allow a protective tariff for India, being pressed hard by 
Manchester and Birmingham. So in Lord Minto’s view the demand for 
protection for India at the hands of Britain would be only uw crying for the 
moon. lord Minto is fully aware of the necessity and importance of 
protection in the case of Indian industries. The Government would not 
_ give that protection. Then whence was it to be obtained? The Indian 
publicists and advocates of swadeshi-Boycott,-in fact, anticipated Lord 
Minto’s view, and sought out a way somehow or other—a perfectly legitimate 
and constitutional way—by which the protection required would be given to 
Indian industries, despite the British Government’s apathy. And _ they 
found out a means in the Boycott, which meant nothing else than 
voluntary protection or preference to home-made products required for 
consumption. They were fully aware that a Boycott, pure and simple, 
unaided by constructive attempts for starting and developing new indigenous 
industries would not alone serve the purpose in the longrun. Hence they laid 
as great a stress on the constructive side of the movement as on the protective 
side. That was the real significance of the swadeshi-Boycott movement. 
The necessity of protection for Indian industrial progress is equally, if not more, 
clearly and fully perceived by Sir Edward Baker, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. When asked by Mr. Carpenter, as could be séen from the account 
of the interview published in our last issue, as to what he would do for the 
progress of the people and the country, if he were made the sole ruler of India, 
Sir Edward said that he would give them a protective tariff. As itis, the 
manufacturing industries of Great Britain rule the fiscal policy of India. The 
old protective tariff of 5 per cent. on British goods was done away with at the 
dictation of the Manchester Mill-owners, and a countervailing excise levied in 
its place! Sir Edward did not wonder that Indians object strongly to such 
a policy. Even at present, when much tall talk is heard about the justice 
and equity of the British rule in India, there is hardly any prospect of the 
‘odious’ excise being repealed, much less of a protective tariff being raised 
for the growth and development of Indian industries. The British Govern- 
ment in India seem ‘to be quite at the mercy of the manufacturers of Great 
Britain in matters fiscal and relating to India.......... The views of Lord 
Minto and Sir Edward Baker only show that they fully appreciate, nay they 
would enforce if they could, the underlying principle of protection in the 
Boycott movement. The swadeshi-Boycott movement has its own justi- 
fication from the people’s point of view, but in the interviews before us, we 
have an official justification of the movement from high officials like Sir Edward 
Baker and Lord Minto. Those who are advocates and followers of the 
swadeshi-Boycott Movement, are only so many helping-hands of the Indian 
Government in a task which, though ardently desirous, they are unable to 
achieve under the present circumstances. Sir Edward Baker’s interview 
brings out still more clearly one thing, that England gets several advantages. 
from her connection with India. The question of the relations between England 
and India has been attracting. much public attention, both in England and 
India, in connection with the discussions about Indian unrest. We have had 
a florid description of the pure and absolute philanthropy of the British rule 
in India. One can have an idea of the vast efforts and energy exerted by 
Great Britain in carrying on her administration of. India One can very 
well appreciate the extent to which British dominion over [adia has to draw 
upon the resources of Britishers. But to say that all this expenditure of — 
British talent and energy is without its corresponding return in some shape 
or other would be hardly reckoned as having any basis of truth and fact.”’ 


11. Sir Edward Baker admitted that England derived many 
Kesar benefits from her connection with India indirectly, 
spare (280), 36h Reps. though all the taxes levied in India were spent 
in the country itself. He also expressed himself in favour of 
protection and said that a mighty industrial empire would be evolved in 
India if that policy were followed. This interview explains why the: 
swadeshi-Boycott agitation, though it has been suppressed a little by the 
rapressive policy:of Government, has in: it indestructible germs of life. It‘alse: 
explodes the doctrine that England rules-India’ with a philanthropic motive. 
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monarchy were borrowed by other nations 

m the Aryans and when the time has come for 

ve im: x ‘discharge the debt, they are denying the 
be ¢ cred itors. The Aryan country taught other nations 
~ representative Government. But time worked a 
pt. ge in her fate and to-day some people enticed 
..4 by. the love of power have swerved from their duty. 


if Sas ae improper attempts to keep others away from civilisation. 
ere Wasa time when there was no king. ‘The Atharvaveda also testifies 


ae al hat effect. But it should be borne in mind that kinglessness excludes 
OS aes | the ideas of anarchism as it is directed against kings. Evidently, when there 
was no king, anarchism could not thrive. The learned Rishis thought then 
a of a constitution. The selfishness or liberalisin of man spoiled or improved 
mee the constitution provided by the Rishis. European and Asiatic Aryans 
Posy dwelt in the beginning in the same place and it is easy to imagine how the 
Aryan civilisation spread all over the world. The Rishis introduced good 
- Government where there was no king and replaced the former by swardjya 
later on. In the Vedas, all these stages of political life are mentioned. The 
Atharvaveda mentions that village meetings evolved into provincial confer- 
ences and that those only who knew the evolution of these institutions were 
fit to become the members thereof. These national assemblies had to elect 
the king and assign him powers. Mr. Griffith says: “ This Samiti appears 
to have been a general assembly of the people on some important occasion 
such as the election of the king.”” The Aryan assembly had the power to 
elect, depose and reinstate, on some conditions, the king. It is for the 
historian to see whether these ideas evidence absolute or limited monarchy. 
The king prays in the Atharvaveda to God to make the kings and makers 
of the kings side with him. The expression “ makers of the kings’’ denotes 
| the political ideas prevailing at that time. The king had to seek protection 
. of the people and other passages in the Atharvaveda show that kingship 
was sometimes elective. It is plain from these passages that kings were not 
born but made. ‘The heir-apparent became the king only if the people 
elected him. Whether kings are born or made, they are respected and 
honoured all the same. Even presidents of democratic nations are honoured 
though they are not kings. The autocratic king is only apparently respected 
On many an occasion, but the king elected or approved by the people is 
heartily honoured. The king in the Vedic age was elected and was thus 
honoured no less than an absolute king. He is frequently mentioned in the 
Rigveda as the ornament snd glory of the nation. The root meaning of the 
word “ Raja” is ‘to please’. -The qualities connoted by it such as devotion 
to the good of the people have been found in the Aryan kings from times 
immemorial. Details may differ from modern conditions, but it can be 
conclusively proved that the kings of the Aryans were elected and that they 

had to submit to public opinion. 


13. From times immemorial, our ancestors have laid down the duty of 

solacing the mene of our departed fathers by 

big performing Shrdddha; and our past history shows. 

silabathcmencas. 7“ that numerous lives were sacrificed in the discharge 

Chdbuk (76), 29th Sept. of this duty. But now we content ourselves with 

offering them mere Landfuls of water and partaking 

. of good dinners for these sixteen days in every year. Do you believe that. 

by this you will satisfy their manes unless you carry out your duty of 

completing the many things inaugurated by them? What a pity it is that. 
the sons of those saints who spent their whole lives in the study of the Vedas 
have abandoned their grand undertakings and are now rotting in slavery ! 
If, for example, the descendants of Pratapsinh do not carry out the vow taken 
by him, they would not be fit to bear the name of his descendants. The proper 
way of satisfying the forefathers is that adopted by theJapanese. How truly 
have they satisfied their ancestors! If these people who once were our kith 
and kin, have thus properly satisfied their ancestors and obtained their blessings, 
why should we rest content with offering mere handfuls of water? The opium- 

ridden Chinese and the young Turk have been doing their duty by thair 
SEGRT YORE. -Are we so debased as to be unable to do anything for our fathers ? ? 


a 


44. The Crown Prince of Germany will visit India next December. 
Pcie gor pad (Bie IF leading sovereign in Kurope he will visit all the 
the forthcoming German interesting places in India. Itis but obvious that. 
Crown Prince's tour in England will derive all the political benefit from this 
India. — j visit and any man with @rdinary commonsense need 

Kesari (125), 27th Sept. not be told as to who should bear the expenses of 
his tour in India. But the practice hitherto followed in such cases is to 
charge India with the expenses. On one occasion, some Sultan was enter- 
tained at the India Office at the expense of India.. It is satisfactory to note 
that the T'imes feels that such extraordinary partnership between India and 
England is unjust to the former. It holds that a part of the expenses 
should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer and that the Crown Prince of. 
Germany should be regarded not only as the guest of the Government of 
India but also as the guest of the Imperial Government. The Advocate of 
India suggests that the Native States should be assisted as they are likely to 
spend more than they can afford in entertaining the guest. It is a good sign 
that the Times and the Advocate have changed their tone and expressed 


themselves of their own accord in this manner, without waiting for any agi- 


tation on the part of Indians. 


15. Ii has become very daugerous to sing the praises of Italian or any 
) other patriot since thoughtless and foolish people 
Achievements of have begun to misuse their biographies and deeds. 
oats the Itahan These persons begin to hate the Muhammadans as 
a lade Prakdsh (119), 8000 as they hear of Shivaji's heroism and they do 
29th Sept. ' not hesitate to form secret conspiracies against 
the British Government on reading the life of 
Mazzini. They do not pay much attention to the qualities of the great 
heroes of the world, but they absurdly think of imitating their actions. If any 
one writes the lives of great men with the object of exciting hatred against 
and contempt for Government in the minds of the people, his books will be 
productive of more evil than good. It is better that such effusions were kept 
out of the reach of the younger generation. At the same time, it is not 
desirable to remain ignorant of the lives of great heroes. Biographies written 
with an eye to the present conditions and with careful discrimination are 
necessary. Though Garibaldi and Mazzini have a particular import- 
ance of their own in connection with the independence of Italy, the work of 
Count Cavour and Victor Emmanuel is no less noble. Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
achieved in Italy what was accomplished in Maharashtra by saints and 
ascetics and warriors like Tanaji Malsure who prepared the minds of the 
people before the advent of Shivaji Maharaj. Italians, though they are the 
descerdants of Romans, had sunk to a very degraded condition by their vices 
at the time of Mazzini. The work of men who infused hopes and enthusiasm 
into the Italians who were dependent and idle is no doubt yzreat. But the 
greatness of the statesman who harnessed all this new life to the good service 
of the country is still more important. Cavour made use of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, but checked their untimely and impossible agitation for the esta- 
blishment of democratic Government in Italy. He scught the aid of every 
yerson and country which would advance the cause of the unification of Italy. 
He steered clear of ali murderous agitation and conducted his administration 
with a view to establishing limited monarchy in Italy on the model of that in 
England. He never thought of forsaking his mother-land when she was 
under foreign rule and in a miserable condition. His name is famous in the 
history of the world along with that of Prince Bismarck as a great construc- 
-tive statesman. His centenary was celebrated the other day in Italy with 
great enthusiasm. 


GRE There are at least three essential conditions of successful Govern- 

| ment, whatever its form—capacity, character and 

| Three requisites for combination. The last of these conditions is 
agg nee one big eg conspicuously and indisputably ‘lacking in India. 
indian Spectator (11), Neither Mr. Balfour nor anyone else may be 


t. 
iat Oc expected to maintain openly that the Orientals form 
con 1617—5 


As a foreign traveller and as the heir-appareni of a 
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% Bpe slob 1 atarally and incurably stamped with a character which 
iy unfits them for self-government. It is generally conceded that with 
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ent training the Orientals’ may acquire the necessary capacity and 
ter. On'the other hand, most Indians will, we believe,. adm that at 
5 nt;even apart from the divided condition of the population, the requisite 
+ ‘gmoant of character and capacity is lacking in this country. In one of his 
a articles on the Indian unrest received here yesterday the special correspondent 
>  . of the Times quotes Mr. Gokhale to the effect that the Servants of India 
es Society was founded, among other reasons, for building up a higher type of 
character and capacity than is at present available in the country. It is 
hardly necessary to insist that the first step in the building up of this type is 
education. It will improve character as well as capacity, and teach the 


advantages of combination.” 


SRT 


17. “We almost shudder to read the account the Advocate Genera] 
gave in his opening A spe in 9-8 with the 
| va, N&sik Conspiracy Case in which Savarkar and 
Fo 0-9 eo pg et 37 others are being tried by a special tribunal 
Conspiracy trial in Bom- t the Bombay High Court. A secret revolutionary 
y. society, with ramifications in various parts of India 
‘ Sind Journal (25), 22nd and even in Europe, is said to have been formed 
Sept. at Nasik, of which Savarkar was apparently the 
| chief organiser. The Society has _ been issuing 
and circulating, with more or less secrecy, literature calculated to incite 
people to revolt. Now sedition is bad enough, but secret societies, 
working in the dark—at first, it may be against Government, but gradually 
against all who cannot see eye to eye with them—are infinitely worse, a 
danger to society, and destructive of the very principles of civilised life. No 
one can be safe in expressing his honest views which may differ from those 
of the revolutionaries. For the credit of the Bombay Presidency let us hope 
that the Police have, as they are accustomed to do, exaggerated the matter a 
‘ good deal. If not, then both Government and the public must face the stern 
situation with wisdom and sobriety joined to firmness.” 


18. “The conscience of John Bull is sometimes active when the 
affairs of other people are concerned. Several 
Comments on the pro- T'emperance reformers in their anxiety for the 


posed abolition of the .on] of the Chinaman made it their fad to 
; ; get 
ee ee reduced, and afterwards to get abolished, the opium 


28th Sept. trade of India. ‘Their efforts have succeeded in 
the Government of India entering into an agree- 
ment to abolish in ten years’ time the whole of the opium trade. We 
can ignore the huge loss which Indian revenues will suffer in consequence 
of this Temperance reform if we can be sure that opium will not be 
succeeded by whisky, brandy and inferior spirits and liquors. Such a 
hope is vain if we are to believe a writer who some time ago observed that 
the drink demon was taking the place of the opium demon in China, and that 
streets in which drink shops were located presented a far more brutal appear- 
ance than those in which opium dens were situated. Such a description 
must not be regarded as untrue, for it isa fact that drink produces physically and 
morally more evil effects than opium. At whose doors are we to lay the 
blame of all this ruin and degeneration? Are poor Indian tax-payers to 
be burdened with heavier taxation for this ? And yet there are pious Christians. 
) who think that a great evil is being removed by the sacrifice which Indian 
people are compelled to make for the supposed uplifting of China. Last 
week a Congress of the Church of England headed by leading Bishops 
forwarded representations to the Government urging them to make still greater 
efforts to abolish the opium trade soon! Indeed! And what about the spirits 
and liquor trade which is taking the place of opium in China and is sapping 
away the manhood of Great Britain itself ?”’ 


Ss 


19. The Congress of the Egyptian Nationalists was held last year at 
PPM Te Yow teen, Perret w Brussels. and was to assemble this year at Paris, but 
refusal of the French WS prohibdited by the French Government. It had, 
Government to permit the therefore, to meet at Brussels. In most of the 
holding of the Congress of EKuropean nations, the rulers cherished. freedom of 
the Egyptian Nationalists speech and freedom of the Press. Persons tyrannised 
at Paris. » over by any other country were welcomed by them. 

Kesari (125), 27th Sept. and some of the nations used to take pride in extend- 
ing their protection to such men. The English used to maintain that 
individuals politically or privately harassed became free, the moment they 
touched the shores of England. But the old days of liberal independence 
have now been succeeded by narrow nationalism. The prohibition of the 
Egyptian Congress is but a sign of this new age. The French Government have 
announced that they do not approve of the Pan-Islamic propaganda and that 
they do not want to make Paris a centre of anti-British agitation. It is 
undoubtedly a sign of degradation that France—a country on behalf of which 
Napoleon had declared that all those who agitated against despotic and 
autocratic rule and in favour of democratic Government were his friends and 
would be supported in their cause—should be afraid of Pan-Islamism. 
If itis nosin forthe white people and Christian nations to unite against 
others, why should the French regard Pan-Islamism as a heinous crime ? 
France may feel ita danger because it goes against the interests of the 
French. But just as France looks to her interests, Egypt and other Moslem 
nations have also their own interests toserve. The French Government have 
termed the Egyptian agitation as anti-British propaganda, but the designation 
is not correct. The English have not won Egypt like India by the strength of 
the sword. Egypt does not form a part of the British Empire. Egyptians are 
not the subjects of Emperor George, and he or the English have no right to the 
loyalty of Egypt. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to understand how 
thinking about the progress of Egypt and devising remedies to attain it 
becomes an anti- British propaganda. 


20. ‘ Reuter wired briefly on Tuesday last that the Transvaal ‘ Supreme 
Court has decided that a minor born and resident in 

Adverse comments ona ndia is not entitled, because his father is domiciled 
recent decision of the in the Transvaal, to registration under the Asiatic 
Transvaal Supreme Court, Act,’ and that ‘the decision will have an important 
disentitling children of bearing on future immigration.’ This message does 
Transvaal Indians born ot sufficiently explain the sinister gencsis and the 
me Seon take ibe en ati diabolical effect of this new and sufficiently wicked 
Indu of Bombay (13), ™ove on the part of the Transvaal authorities. Nor 
24th Sept. do the words “important bearing’ give a clear idea 
of the potency for mischief which the decision of the 

Supreme Court will confer on the authorities. The new move is an attempt 
on the part of the latter to go back on the terms of the compromise arrived at 
with Mr. Gandhi and his followers in 1908 and is a flagrant breach of trust— 
one more in the series of breaches of faith which the ‘lransvaal Government 
has been guilty of towards the Indian community during the last three years. 
Under the Asiatic Act of 1907 it was indeed necessary for Indian minors in 
the Colony to be registered directly like the adults. But through the negotia- 
tions carried on by Mr. Gandhi with Mr. Botha, a compromise was arrived at 
in 1908 by which the registration of such children was transferred to their 
parents’ certificates and thus a great hardship was removed. ‘This and one or 
two other concessions, it must not be forgotten, were achieved with a good 
deal of sacrifice on the part of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian community, inas- 
much as they agreed to register themselves voluntarily in a body. Some of 
the extremists among the passive resisters did not at first like Mr. Gandhi’s 
compromise ard would not voluntarily register themselves. Nay, Mr. Gandhi 
had even to shed his blood in the cause of peace, having been assaulted bysome 
Pathan extremists on his way to the Registration Office. It was with such 
sacrifices that the compromise of 1908 was achieved. But we know too well 
now how in the matter of registration of adults in the ‘Transvaal Government 
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: ge to enforce registration 
P penalties, ‘and how; as a result of it, the 
“th: ‘confederates have proved of no avail 
pele have. had’ to suffer untold hardships and 
oo three thousand of them have had to undergo 
“Tridian © ‘Community have asked for no quarter, but 
Only “bare ~“Now'comes the report of the attempt of the Transvaal 
| eae Fovernme aha. cneebad with its past achievements in crooked state-craft 
Me oleae political morality, to hit the Indian community in one of their 
most tender parts. {tf seems it has found some flaw in the Amendment 
Act of 1908, which repaired the grievances of the Asiatic Act of 1907. Con- 
sequently the relief given to the minors by the Act of 1908 is said to become 
now null and void, and they will henceforth have to register directly 
on their own account and the provisions of’ tke Asiatic Immigration 
Restriction Act will be applied to them, regardless of their parentage or 
residence. That means that all the children of the Indian residents there, if 
Be they happen to have been born outside the Transvaal, will be forcibly torn 
2 away from their parents on their attaining the age of 16 and deported to 
: India, like so many of the adult population of the Indian community. It will 
be seen that by this new move of the Transvaalers, the fond Indian parents 
will be faced with the dreadful prospect of seeing their children being exiled 
from the Transvaal and thrown upon the world, “while they themselves will be 
considered ‘lawful residents’ if they are domiciled in the country. ‘The 
wicked cunning of this all is so patent ‘that we wonder how a Government 
that stoops to such steps can be looked upon as a civilised, not to say Christian, 
| Government, and how an honest Imperial Government can shut its eyes to 
| such inhuman tyranny. If there is a flaw in the law, let the flaw be rectified 
by new legal enactments and let not the Indian community be made to suffer 
for the mistakes of the Transvaal Government’s legal advisers. That the 
enactment of 1908 did not intend to put the Indian community in such a cruel 
position must be apparent to all but shameless prevaricators. The Indian 
community would never have accepted the compromise of 1908 if they had 
not understood that at least their children would be safe from the oppression 
which they themselves were ready to brave for the sake of their honour. But 
the Transvaal seems to be up to anything. Whatshall we say of a civilised 
Government that descends to a crusade against mere children? Probably, 
one day they will stoop to a crusade against Indian woman-kind too and we 
shall see the Christian scriptural saying ‘their children shall be torn away 
from their mothers, husbands from their wives, brothers from their sisters ’ and 
so on, fulfilled of the Indian community in the Transvaal, at the hands of a 
twentieth-century Government calling itself Christian. But is no protest 
against this legalised barbarism called for on the part of the Imperial and 
Indian Governments at least for the sake of their own prestige, if not for the 

sake of the suffering Indians? We pause for an answer.” 


v 21. In the Blue-Book that has been issued in London dealing with 
4 : Asiatic Legislation in the Transvaal up to August 
Comments on the Blue- §th, it is no small gratification to note that Lord 


Book on Asiatic Legisla-° Morjey and Lord Minto have been doing their 
tion in the Transvaal. 


Sdnj Vartamdn (45) utmost in espousing the cause of the Indians. It is, 


Q8th Sept. _ however, deplorable that their efforts have been 
s | unavailing i in the face of the persistent obstinacy of the 
“ African Ministers who insist that there should be no unrestricted immigration 


of Indians into South Africa. Again, they are desirous of re-considering the 
question of the Indian settlers before the war. Under the circumstances, 
unless the Resolution adopted by the Imperial Council about indentured 
labour is put into force, there is no likelihood of the South African whites 
being ‘brought to their senses. Lord Morley’s expression of regret at the 
refusal of the Transvaal Ministers to make any concession as regards the 
observance of Ramzan in the prisons or to exempt high caste Hindu prisoners 
from tasks involving what ‘they regard as religious ‘ defilement’, has been 
unheeded and so it is obvious that more stringent measuges are needed to 
bring round the African authorities. ‘The Transvaal is proud to form part 
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of the British Empire and yet it does not hesitate to ill-treat its fellow- 
subjects hailing from another part. A new Cabinet will soon be formed and 
unless after the significant defeat sustained by Mr. Botha he resigns the 
Premiership, which, later telegrams ‘say, he is not likely to do, there is no 
hope of a satisfactory solution of the problem. If, however, Mr. Botha retains 
office, both the Imperial and Home Governments will have to make strenuous ~ 
efforts to secure justice for the Indians. ” 


Ps 
a 


*22. “ Reuter informs us this. week of the publication of a thick Blue-Book 
Parsi (43), Qnd Oct. on the subject of the Transvaal Indians. With the 
Eng cols a * thickness of the book we are not greatly concerned. 
‘I'he essential facts ,of the case could be stated in a 
few pages, and summarised down to nothing. As itis, Reuter’s paragraph 
makes it plain that these facts are in alarge part omitted. Were the Colonial 
Office and the India Office to take every official statement emanating: from 
the Transvaal as gospel and to take it as a full and sufficient statement of the 
case, we could only deplore it, but should have to acknowledge a sort of 
consistency on their part. The Blue-Book, however, makes it plain enough 
that a great deal of care has been exercised on behalf of the Transvaal Indians, 
that many of their specific complaints have been attended to and acted upon, 
and that the situation has been closely watched. Yet somehow, the worst 
part of the persecution seems to have been absolutely ignored. The Hindu 
and Muhammadan prisoners are, of course, grateful. for the intervention 
(though unsuccessful) of the Imperial authorities with regard to prison tasks 
and Ramazan relaxations. but harsh prison regulations, after all, even 
though they are exercised upon political prisoners who have a proper claim to | 
better treatment, are not a very vital matter so long as they are merely 
regulations. What the India Office and the Colonial Office lack the moral 
courage to do is to indict the good faith of the ‘Transvaal authorities. The 
disgraceful subterfuges by which Indians long domiciled or even born 
in the Colony are driven out of it, though proved up tothe hilt again 
and again, the Imperial Secretaries steadfastly refuse to notice. On 
Wednesday last there was a telegram to the effect that three Indians had 
been imprisoned for attempting to enter the Colony with false passes. It 
may have been true. It is the sort of thing that is believed anyhow. The 
Imperial Government, the Madras Government, the English newspapers, and 
all those concerned have repeated this sort of charge and have warned 
Indians that such practices will alienate all sympathy with them. But while 
they take the truth of such charges for granted, they ignore the underhand 
trickery and bad faith not of persecuted and hunted individuals, but of a 
powerful bureaucratic organisation. So long as this is the attitude of our 
rulers we cannot hope fora remedy. ‘he Blue-Book is a record of evidence, 
but all evidence for the plaintiff except what the defendants contemptuously 
admit has been ruled out of order.”’ 


23. ‘‘ We are very glad to notice that the mission of our distinguished 
citizen, the Honourable Mr. A. M. Jeevanjee, in 

Grievances of Indians ingland, in connection with the removal of existing 
in British East Africa. disabilities of Indian immigrants in the British 
Phanix (20), 24th Sept. Fast African Colony has attracted a great deal of 
attention in the London press. The Honourable 

Mr. Jeevanjee has been interviewed by representatives of some leading papers, 
who have devoted several columns to the facts relating to what an official at 
the Colonial Office of London described as ‘ by far the most difficult problem 
of all, which was every day becoming more acute,’ and have written leading 
articles on the subject, strongly advocating the removal of the just and 
genuine grievances of Indian subjects of King George.......... It is to be 
fervently hoped that the interest created by Mr. Jeevanjee in London will be 
productive of some permanent benefit to the Indian community,’ which 
Mr. Jeevanjee has laid under great obligation by his labour oflove.......... The 
case of the Indian settlers in British Hast Africa is immensely strong. As was 
ointed out in the report of Lord.Sanderson’s Committee, emigration to the coast 
districts of the Protectorate from India has existed for several hundred years. 
As for the present British Protectorate, it is in large measure the creation of 
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{ was Thatan soldiery ‘that played a principal part in 
n¢ ‘ing the country. It is is the Indian trader »who has deve- 
vas, Indian labour that builtthe railway. It is the Indian banker 
copia rep trade and industry. ‘ Drive away the 
ohn “and you may shut up the Protectorate, I 
age ‘view of such facts, it is difficult not to regard the policy 
rsued both as inexpedient, and also as unfair and inconsistent with 
sound imperialism.” 


ee 24. The selfish attitude of the South African colonists towards Indians 
| is ee very —s oman in other colonies also. 
Australia has already closed its door against Indians, 
abth Bept aeneme (, and Canada and Natal are adopting a similar attitude. 
he ; If the Transvaal succeeds in its selfish policy, it will 
i vats seriously affect the future of the whole Asiatic conti- 
‘ nent. The attitude of Hast Africa will also to 4 great extent depend upon this. 
That country has been developed by Indians and is mostly populated by them. 
Without them, if would have been impossible for the whites to have esta- 
‘blished themselves in the country. Now, however, that they are well esta- 
‘blished they are beginning to show their selfish tendencies. As the Honourable 
Mr. Jivanji has shown, orders have been issued prohibiting Indians from 
owning lands in the country and from carrying on business on their own 
account, in spite of the fact that they control 80 per cent. of the business 
of the country. It is high time that the Indians sent up memorials to the 
African Parliament and formed a strong Parliamentary party to fight out their 
battle on the lines of the Indian Parliamentary Committee in England. 
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25. Generally speaking the thrift of a man brings encomiums upon him 
and his case is cited as an example to others. But 
The thrift of Asia- at the present day there exist some kingdoms where 
tics alluged to be the cause jmprovidence is encouraged. Spendthrifts are 
: _ oe treatment in protected while the thrifty are punished by laws 
Gujarati (34), 25th specially made for the purpose. It will be sur- 
Sept. prising to some when we say that to this category 
, belong Canada, South Africa and Australia. If 
what we say is not true, why have Asiatics oeen restricted from entering these 
countries ?. The Statements of Objects and Reasons appended to the anti- 
Asiatic measures make a pointed reference to the low wages with which the 
Asiatics remain satisfied as compared with those demanded by the whites. 
This habit of the Asiatics is attributable to their religion which teaches them 
to remain satisfied with little. Opposed to this is the practice of the whites 
‘who surround themselves with luxuries and whose vision scarcely goes beyond 
‘their belly.’ Fearing lest the advent of the Asiatics into their country should 
curtail their luxuries they keep their countries close preserves and welcome the 
spend thrifts alone in their midst. The moral is that the thrift of the Asiatics 
lies at the root of all the opposition that has been raised against them and 
that in the British Empire the right to trade and to lead a prosperous life is 
reserved for profligates. Without examining the question of immigration 
from the economic point of view we would say in the words of His Highness 
the Gaekwar that the sole duty of the Indians is to inculcate habits of thrift 
upon those nations which have lost sight of the simple life, and to teach them 
pre teint temperance in food and drink and good manners. 


a ee 


26. Some of the Bengali papers have been holding forth a 
threat as they did last year, that unless the 

Bengal and the Indian (Congress creed is amended in accordance with 
National ee 43, their suggestions, Bengal will not participate 
ME poly u ©), in the Congress sessions this year. But just 
ons Pp". as we were able to dispense with seceders last year, 
: we shall be able to go on without them this year too. 
Instead of trying to carry out their object by giving such threats, it will be 
‘better for them to join the Congress and then bring resolutions in the sessions 
-to amend the creed. We admit that the creed, drawn up as it was in great 
‘hurry, stands in need of revision. But the demands made by the Bengali 


papers are clearly unreasonable. Thys, to take an instance, they demand that 
Secretaries should be annually chosen in rotation from each of the Provinces 
alleging that under the present system Bombay has been monopolising the 
Secretaryship to the exclusion of other Provinces. This idea that the other 
Provinces feél hurt because their men are not appointed is quite unjustifiable. 
The Bengalis will have to repent in the end if they separate themselves 
from the Congress on such a pretext. The best-course for them would be to 
join the Congress and to lay their proposition before Sir William Wedderburn 
and they may rest assured that he will noé fail to do due justice to them. 


27. Whatever opinion one may form as to the tone of the address 
delivered by the President of the Bengal Provincial 
Comments on the pro- Conference, this much is certain that it clearly sets 
ceedings of the Bengal forth the grievances of the Bengalis. The pronounce- 
Provincial age vate ag ment by a man of Babu A. C, Muzumdar’s position 
aa Tonk Punch (2), on the condition of India in general, and of Bengal in 
it particular, will show to Government the inner wishes 
and sentiments of the Bengali people. His speech reminds us once more of 
the depth of the sense of injury felt by the Bengalis over the partition of their 
province. Sentiment plays an important part in the government of countries 
and if the sentiments of the Bengalis had been attended to and due changes 
made in the Partition, much of the discontent, not only in Bengal, but all over 
India, would have disappeared. Even now, we believe that a modification of 
the Partition would pro iuce a very healthy effect on the political atmosphere 
of the country. Mr. Rasul, while thanking Government for the grant of the 
reforms, quite properly expressed regret at the sectarian character given to 
‘them by Government. We lope that these differences will be shortly removed 
and that Hindus and Muhammadans will soon be amalgamated into the 
electorate. 


28. ‘‘The Presidential address of the Bengal Provincial Conference 
reiterated that the Partition was still a living 
Gujardt Mitra (35), grievance with the people and most keenly felt by 
25th Sept., Eng. cols. them. The resolution on the subject, which the Con- 
ference passed, urged a modification of the Partition of 
Bengal in such a manner as to place the entire Bengali-speaking community 
under one and the same administration and refused to accept the Partition 
as a settled fact and urged people to continue the agitation against it. They 
refused to acknowledge that the Partition was a dead issue. And Mr. Suren- 
dranath Bannerji declared with much vehemence that it would never be a 
dead issue until it was reversed or modified. With a dogged and strenuous 
persistency, worthy surely of a better cause the whole Bengal stood out against 
the Partition, and every sane person paused to enquire if the game the 
Bengalis played was really worth the candle. Ifit was not, was it wise 
for them to continue an agitation that had done evidently great harm 
to the whole country ?”’ 3 


*29. Commenting on the Government Notification, advising Indian 
students intending to study abroad, to provide them- 
Certificate of identity selves with certificates of identity, the Indian Social 
should not be refused to Reformer writes:—‘ The Notification is conceived 
any student intending to in “an entirely helpful spirit and an Indian who does 
my abroad. | | not act on the suggestion contained in it must thank 
ndian Social Reformer ‘ary ig 
(10), 2nd Oct. himself if he finds his path in foreign countries made 
less smootn for him than it need be. But we wish 
to point out that no person applying for a certificate of identity should be 
exposed to the indignity of a refusal. Let us take the case, say, of an 
Indian student who wishes to go to England. The certificate of identity 
is not a permit, but only a means of assisting the India Office to obtain a 
passport if a person wishes to travel to foreign countries or to deal with his . 
application for relief if he is reduced to destitution. We are utterly unable 
to see that there is any justification for the officers mentioned to refuse 
to certify the identity of the student on any ground whatsoever. Much. less 


to | gi ve 2 stich a cottificate for tinspecified reasons; covered by the 
the Se y of State’s reesei Mey we point _ “or 
a refusal, w eit oauriot prevent the young man from going to Englan 
tesla Pe Satbien’ in a frame of mind whi oh | is the very reverse ew 
ie bh ighest officials have been labouring to ensure in Indian students in 
: 4?! If it was intended that the local authority should have a right to 
| areas Téfuse certificates of identity for reasons unconnected with those which 
the Secretary of State requires them for, it should have been expressly so 
stated in the Notification. Perhaps, we ought to say that we have not raised 
the question without occasion. We have information of a case in which a 
young man, a graduate, was refused a certificate and all requests for reascns 
were ‘politely but firmly declined. Nothing is more calculated to thwart 
attempis to establish a frank and cordial understanding between the adminis- 
i tration and the public than the employment of a process avowedly intended to 
_ assist members of the public, as a means of exerzising executive control over 
i? their movements.” 


80. ‘From the opinions which we have published on His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke’s speech at the Fergusson College, 
Comments on His Excel- it may be seen that there is a general disinclina- 
lency the Governors tion in the Indian press to admit that the ‘ Drain’ 
tee c Raw Fergusson theory is in any appreciable degree responsible for 
Toten Spectator (11) the hatred of British rule. It is uncharitable, 
Ast Oct. ' @ contemporary argues, to suppose that a theory 
with which the names of Mr. D. Naoroji and 
Mr. Gokhale are in one way or another associated, can produce assassins. 
The fact. is that the Government, too, admits the theory in a certain sense. 
But there are various forms in which itis preached. Sir Curzon Wryllie’s 
assassin had got it into his head that the drain was continually impoverishing 
India and that people were falling an easy prey to famine, plague and other 
diseases in consequence of their increasing poverty. ‘The Government admits 
that some wealth goes out of the country, and so far admits the ‘ Drain’. The 
leaders of our moderate politicians seem to go further and, while admitting the 
benefit derived by the country from the return that it gets, insist that the same 
benefit, or as much of it as the country cares for, may be secured by reducing 
the drain. So far the theory is not dangerous. The danger begins when itis 
declared that the return that is obtained for the drain is not adequate and does 
not save the people from the wolf at the door, but that it positively impoverishes 
them and makes them succumb easily to the inroads of disease. It does not 
matter who preaches this theory ; we must look to the theory itself. It will 
cease to be mischievous when it is bereft of all that is false in it, and when 
the benefits of the ‘Drain’ are presented as vividly as its alleged evil effects. 
It is no good dragging in the name of Mr. Naoroji or anyone else in discussing 
His Excellency’s speech at the Fergusson College. Mr. Naoroji did not lecture to 
students who were ignorant of the economic resources, liabilities, and 
progress of the country. His representations were addressed to Government 
and the public who were competent to judge and urge their case on Govern- 
ment, and who knew the return that the country was deriving from the drain. 
What is urged from the public platform and in the press is not intended for 
the instruction and edification of students, but of grown up men who already 
know one side of the question. Only that side is presented fur discussion 
where improvemert is needed. If students remembered that, there would be 
no danger in their hearing the debates. What happens now is that the 
controversial propositions are mistaken for a complete treatment of the subject 
in its various aspects ; and as the student does not see all sides of the ‘ Drain ’ 
placed before him, he imagines that what is maintained by-politicians for the 
practical purpose of securing some change is all that he has to learn about it. 
A controversial treatise written with a particular object cannot always be 
accepted as a text-book for students. As His Excellency advised the young 
men of Poona, they must first study all the facts relating to the influx, the 
production, the distribution and the efflux of wealth, before they can under- 
stand the controversial parts of the ‘ Drain’ theory, as it is preached by 
some people.” : 


181. ‘ His Excellency Sir George Clarke in his -address atthe Fergusson 
Bo eet College struck a ‘true key-note when he declared 
_ Indu Prakdsh (119), that Indian students should receive instruction tih 
23rd Sept. politics in schools and colleges. Weare of opinion 
set that the subject of politics is of vital importance to 
the citizens of India and that the policy of keeping Indian students away from 
its study is as pernicious in its effects as the propaganda of a cartain class of 
political agitators who play upon the inflammable minds of youths by incul- 
cating upon them one-sided views and unhealthy ideas. Asit is in the 
interests. of Government and of the people that students should not fall into 
the hands of such agitators, it lies with the authorities to arrange for the 
instruction of students in healthy politics with a view to enabling them to 
observe the golden mean in their conduct. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
has ‘already expressed views similar to those of His Excellency at the Students’ 
Brotherhood last year. 


82. “It will be remembered that the idea of starting a well-conducted 
_. and uptodate daily paper in Bombay with a 
A proposed new English ¢anital of about seven lakhs and a half was reported 


daily paper for' Bombay. 
Pheniz (20), 24th Sept. about two years ago to be engaging the attention 


of Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta.......... It was given 

out atthe time that Sir Pherozeshah was trying 
to secure the services of Mr. Ratcliffe, former editor of the Statesman of 
Calcutta, as the editor of the proposed paper. But for some reasons the idea 
did not become an accomplished fact.......... We are glad to learn that 
Sir Pherozeshah has not abandoned the idea, though he has been compelled 
to postpone it for some time owing +o some difficulties. We understand on 
very good authority that during his present visit to England he is trying to 
make arrangements for the starting of the paper. He is trying to persuade 
Mr. Ratcliffe to take charge of it. As editor of the Statesman in some 
of its best days Mr. Ratcliffe has earned great reputation in India as a sound 
and sympathetic journalist and those who know him well will no doubt agree 
that he will be the best editor of the new paper in the critical stage of infancy. 
We hope Sir Pherozeshah’s efforts in this direction will be successful and we 
shall ere long have a first-class daily paper in Bombay.” 


33. ‘“ Thanks largely to the efforts of His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
ule in the direction of popularising inoculation, public 
Appreciation of the opinion is being created all over the Presidency in 


steps taken by Govern- favour of inoculation as an eflicacious and harmless 
ment for the populari- 


eation of inoculation. prophylactic against plague. ‘The rapid progress is 
Phenix (20), 24th also due to the growing success of the vaccine in 
Sept. plague. All the Local Governments and a large 


number of private persons were supplied with the 

vaccine last year by the Bombay Bacteriological. Laboratory, which is the 
only institution of its kind in India......... One of the finest proofs of the 
efficacy of the anti-plague vaccine is afforded by the continued immunity 
from plague of the staff employed in the Bacteriological Laboratory. Experi- 
ments are being constantly carried on here in which hundreds of plague- 
infected fleas have tobe used. These fleas are loose in the experimental 
go-downs, and men entering them constantly find them crawling on their 
bare legs or trousers, and daily suffer from their bites. Again, in connec- 
tion with the examination and destruction of the thousands of rats sent 
here daily by the Health Department of the City of Bombay a large 

staff is employed.......... Yet the staff, numbering 111 who are all 
regularly inoculated every year, escape plague infection.......... Thus the 
efficacy and harmlessness of inoculation have now been established beyond 
a shadow of doubt; and it is to be hoped that Indians will show more 
readiness in future to take full advantage of the prophylactic in the beginning - 
of the plague season.”’ 


84. “In order that the scheme of holding Durbars may be successful 

| two things are essential. One is that Collectors and 
Comments on Collectors’ Commissioners ought not to rest satisfied with 
Derbare._ Boe 19) inviting a few titled personages or title-hunters and 
oth Be ot a favour-seekers. ‘hey are the least fitted to voice 
ae oe the real feelings of the people. The only fesult of 
‘con 1617—7 | iii ai 
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i c atic tag It is, therefore, sdvisable that Besides 
8 and lager omeng real representatives of the public should 
 gilso he a which may affect the interests of the 
pe | owes be is ctagalcy “The second necessary requirement for the success of these 
_ ~~“ Durbars is liberty of discussion. The presence of Government officers is a 
ee fedinddatia influence, but with a little tact it may be explained to all those 
ee present at these Durbars that freedom of discussion will be welcomed. There 
is no danger, we think, ‘of undue advantage being taken of this liberty. The 
‘discussion ought. to be more or less Socratic in nature so as to draw out the 
underlying feelings and sentiments. Necessarily Collectors themselves ought 
to be satisfied with. the minimum of speechifying.......... We do not 
know if it is proposed to issue official Reports of these informal Durbars, 
but it will be the best thing if they are as it will be putting in black and white 
all the important discussions which may be useful for future reference. The 
principle of these Durbars may well be extended, if they prove a success, even 
to villages. Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdirs may hold informal conferences 
et with leading villagers and agriculturists. Such meetings are held in Native 
yi States where Revenue officers and even the Thikors themselves sit on a 
= verandah where villagers gather together and ventilate their grievances. Such 
a course, if adopted by the Government, will conduce to bring into close touch 
Government officers and the masses and will give some tangible shape to the 
Sarkar who is at present known only through certain resolutions and petty 
tyrannies of petty Government servants. That will be removing discontent 
and unrest in a practical form.” 


35. “Itis gratifying to note that the periodical Durbars held by the 
Collector of this District have ina great measure 
Comments on the justified their useful character. Wesay so advisedly, 


Durbar recently held by jnasmuch as at such meetings consisti f 
the Collector of Ahmed- 5 nsisting of officials 


abad. and non-official gentlemen important questions 
“Praja Bandhu (48) affecting the District in general and this city in 
- 25th Sept., Eng. cols. | Particular are discussed with a certain amount of 


freedom which indeed affords an agreeable and a 
striking contrast to the attitude one generally notices at ordinary meetings 
of officials and non-officials. Complaints are frequently heard from almost 
every quarter of the country that the gulf separating the officials on the 
one hand and the non-officials on the other is becoming wider from day 
to day, and it cannot be said that they are either imaginary or ill-founded 
whatever may be the cause or causes thereof.......... Very important ques- 
tions concerning the well-being of the people were discussed by non-officials 
and their criticism was listened to with patience by the officials which is as it 
ought to be, but which is unfortunately not always so. Hach succeeding 
| Durbar appears to be an improvement upon its predecessor, and as people get 
themselves accustomed to these meetings we think they will come forward to 
ventilate their grievances in much larger numbers than at present. This 
experiment of periodical Durbars has so far been fairly successful, and if it is 
continued in the same spirit of sweet reasonableness as at present, we believe 
we do not presume too much or draw upon our imagination either when we 
say thac the institution will in course of time be still more useful as a good 
medium for ventilating grievances and removing them.” 


*36. ‘‘ While Lord Curzon is rightly blamed for his unsympathetic 

bas attitude towards the legitimate aspirations of 

_ Certain ~~ marvellous Jndians, which have grown up under the emancipat- 

es rer oA Ma ag ing and elevating influence of British rule, sufficient 
i Indian Social Reformer credit is not often accorded to him for the valuable 
ha (10), 2nd Oct. beginnings that he made in some directions which 
promise in the fulness of time to bring about a 

beneficent revolution in the economic and social spheres. The most 
important and far-reaching of these beginnings is without doubt the 
Co-operative Credit Societies movement which he adopted as part of the 
organic policy of the Government of India.......... There was, indeed, no very 
determined opposition to the passing of the Co- operative Societies Act, 
Bors but there was no very great enthusiasm about it either. Veteran officials 
Se . shook their heads, and pointed to the experience of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
“Relief Act, and muttered the common saying that you cannot make 


a 


% people thrifty by an Act. The Deccan: Agriculturists’ Relief’ Act, 
however, dealt only with symptoms while the new Act was intended 
to reach the root of the matter. The Act has been in operation only for 
six years, but the results have already more than belied the misgivings of the 

pessimist. As a measure of financial relief to the agriculturist it is, of course, 

as yet very far from the point of its maximum utility. But. wherever it has 

been worked with an eye not merely to this function but also to its deeper and 
broader educative possibilities, it has yielded results which can be described 

only as marvellous. Of the Registrars of Co-operative Credit Societies who 

have taken such a large and whole view of the movement, Dewan Bahadur 

Ramachandra Row of Madras is without doubt the first and foremost.......... 

According to him the movement helps the people to fit themselves for the 

powers proposed to be entrusted to village bodies in the Report of the Royal 

Decentralisation Commission. But the most interesting as well as the most 

valuable of its results are moral and social, as the following facts show. The 
condition of the Depressed Classes is rightly claiming public attention in 
India and England nowadays. It is worthy of note that Co-operative 
Credit Societies have, so far, been the most effective solvent of the prejudices 
against these classes in Southern India where the prejudices are most strong 
and the classes most numerous. Several persons of these classes are members 
of village Societies. The Societies are democratic, every member having 
one vote. The Pariah learns that his vote is as efficient as a Brahmin’s....... 

The Societies are great solvents of caste prejudices generally. The 
repeated meetings and conferences bring together people of all classes. Hindu, 
Muhammadan, Christian and Non-Christian mix together. At the conferences, 
a few people of different castes, we are told, do not scruple to take tea and 
light refreshments in the presence of each other.......... The influence of the 
Societies tends to reduce expenditure at marriages and other social occasions. 
It operates actively in favour of the Temperance movement.......... Other 
improvements are: punctuality is taught and is observed in a marvellous 
manner; business habits are fostered; people are slowly trained to self- 
management; litigation is reduced. When it is remembered that, of all 
reforms, social reform is the most difficult to achieve, and that the movement 
has been in existence for barely six years, it will be seen that these results 
constitute a bright and hopeful record.” 


37. The absence of the melas due to the immutable orders of the — 
. bureaucrats constituted a defect in the Ganpati 
Presence of portraitsof festival at Poona. We understand that the 
ph poe Se bureaucrats of the Central Provinces went a step 
at. peeve’ Whe @ further in this direction. One Keshavrao, contractor 
political aspect. ee: ? 
Kesari (125), 27th Sept. Who had erected a temporary shrine in honour of. 
Ganpati at Nagpur was asked to remove a curtain 
on which a portrait of Shivaji was painted. He refused to do so as he deemed 
Shivaji Maharaj to be an incarnation of God and as he thought that it was a bad 
omen to remove any portrait or idolinstalled in the festival before the festival. 
was over. He asked for a written order and was refused it. Armed Police 
suarded the place and people were prevented from assembling near it. Our 
correspondent informs us that the authorities at Akola also looked with dis- 
favour on the portrait of Shivaji Maharaj. Since the bureaucrats began to 
look askance at the Ganpati festival, attempts have been made in many 
places not to allow the festival to be contaminated by the presence of some 
particular portraits and pictures. Photos of Shivaji Maharaj and Tilak seem 
to have incurred special official disfavour. Itis right that Government should 
discountenance the portraits of anarchists like Khudiram and those of 
rebels like Nana Saheb and Tatia Tope. We can also understand why Tilak’s 
photo is an eyesore to the bureaucrats as he has been adjudged guilty of 
sedition in the Courts of justice, if not by the public at large. But why should 
Shivaji be regarded with so much hostility? He has neither murdered any 
English bureaucrat nor has he been convicted of sedition in an English Court 
of justice. If it be argued that by hanging the portrait of Shiyaji, the festival 
is given a political character, the same thing can be said even if the King- 
Emperor’s portrait is hung in the pandal. There is not the slightest doubt 
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i aoe Only ‘and repels patriotism ? Maharashtra holds not only that Shivaji 


wt has‘a right to-expect loyalty from :us “eink @ political 
$ ewen the ultra-loyalist Indians will admit that he possesses. 
oui: over us from’a réligious point of view. It may be said that 
» jasnonteadable even from a religious point of view and it is true in a 
bsense. ‘But how can it be argued that the religious view-point attracts 


the Great was merely a patriot or a noble man, but that he was an avatdr of 

God ‘who: protected the Hindu religion. It would be better from all points of 

view for the bureaucrats to bear in mind this feeling of hundreds of thou- 

—— of Mardthas and to cease from regarding the portrait of Shivaji with 
tility. 


38. The Ganpati celebration at Poona this year was quite a tame affair 
en owing to the reluctance on the part of the organisers 
Comments on the of the melas to furnish the District Magistrate with 

ea celebration at the names of those who were likely to take part 
Jagad Vritt (121), 25th 12 them. If the me/asongs contained nothing 
Sept. .. objectionable, the requisite information should have 
| been willingly given; but as if was not supplied, it 
can easily be inferred that the mela songs were not what they were 
represented to be. Be that as it may, every reasonable man will be glad that 
one of the means of tainting youthful minds with political venom has been 
effectively checked. Many of the melas organised in Bombay would have 
been nowhere if the Bombay Police had followed the example of the District 
Magistrate of Poona. 


*39. ‘From the way that affairs have been conducted for the past ten 
years the ordinary spectator would not imagine that 
Comments on the atti- there was any particular hurry about the Haus- 
tude of _ Government mannising of Bombay. However, Government 


} gorda or city have just fired off two letters, one at the Corporation 


of Bombay. and one at the Improvement Trust, pointing out the 
Parsi (42), Qnd Oct., urgency of the matter, and expressing a wish to see 
Eng. cols. matters settled. His Excellency takes a keen 


interest in the development of Bombay as a city, 
and one of the first things he did after assuming office was to make a survey 
of our condition and lay down the broad rales for a scheme of reform and 
expansion. This scheme the Corporation and the Trust have ever since been 
treating as an impossible ideal. There is much that is reasonable, much that 
is inevitable, in the attitude of both bodies. With the Corporation in 
particular it is impossible not to sympathise. In the triangular contest they 
have been always at the bottom. The power of initiating or of carrying out 
large'schemes of improvement was practically taken out of their hands in 
1898, and if they were rather dilatory in outlining a scheme in the execution 
of which they were to have no hand, it only shows that they possessed more 
human feeling than bodies corporate are generally credited with. Urged to 
give a reply, they quite naturally ask what is the Government’s idea in the 
way of expenditure. The Government after a lapse of some months has 
replied that that is an irrelevant consideration, and that they wanted simply 
the Corporation’s idea of what ought to be done. Yet the very instances. 
which the Government cites of possible improvements show that the nature of 
the scheme is decided entirely by the amount of money at disposal. Besides, 
in the meantime, we have witressed how Calcutta has been treated. The 
Improvement Trust, with their scanty resources, found the city crowded and 
are likely to leave it asphyxiated. With 882 lakhs to spend, they would 
be in a position to find it brick and leave it marble. It is clear that to ask 
a public body to give its view on improvement academically, without any 
relation to cost, is only to ask it to waste its time. There is so little either 
historical or perfect i in Bombay, that the only reply tc such a request is that 
it would be best to re-plan and re-build the whole city. The Improvement. 
Trust shares with the Corporation Government’s reproach of obscurantism 
and procrastination. Government rates the Corporation and the Improve- 
ment Trust for their procrastination. There is one instance where 
Government is the chief sinner. It is now five years since. Sir Vithaldds 


‘Thackersey submitted his scheme for loans to factory owners for chawl- 
-building--a scheme which has been thoroughly threshed out and approved, 
but which still hangs fire for want,of the necessary powers to be granted to 
the Improvement Trust. If Government would take this up in earnest 
and develop the-same large ideas thereanent.as it has with regard to the other 
schemes, we should soon see a new Bombay. At present, with all its large 
discoursing, if is to be regretted that Government are mainly engaged in 
finding fault with the agencies which they appointed for the carrying out of 
these great schemes.” 


40.. The Government of Bombay have given a round-about reply to the 
query raised by the Corporation as to the extent 
of the financial assistance which Government would 
be pleased to extend towards the cost of carrying out 
the proposed development of Bombay City and the 
‘im provement of .communication. ‘The sum and substance of the letter 
forwarded by Government:to the President of the Municipal Corporation on 
the subject is that the lines on which future development should proceed 
should be first laid:down and when that policy is definitely decided upon, 
financial details-could be easily discussed. The Corporation knows that the 
whole scheme is of vital necessity to the city and that, sooner or later, it will 
have to be. taken inhand. The Corporation, however, wanted to tell Govern- 
ment that unless they were prepared to share the financial burden that would 
otherwise fall on that body it would be hopeless for the Corporation to enter 
upon if. ‘The bitter experience of the Corporation in regard to the payment 
annually to be made to the City Improvement Trust, contrary to the 
Original intentions of the framers of the City Improvement Act, 
had warned that body to proceed cautiously and it wanted to know how it 
would be affected financially. But Government have frustrated its expecta- 
tions. We know as a matter of fact that the burden of the City Improvement 
Trust has been borne by the rate-payers of this City, while two of the most 
‘important Municipalities in India have received munificent aid from the 
Imperial Government. If without taking the necessary steps to avoid a 
repetition of this bitter experience these vast schemes are taken in hand, we 
are afraid it would be many years before they are completed. In informing 
\the Corporation as to the progress the various schemes have made, Government 
‘refer to the broadening of the Abdur Rehman Street and the entrusting of 
that work to the City Improvement Trust; In-this connection we would urge 
the Trust authorities to carry out first their Dadar-Matunga scheme so as 
to allow sufficient room for the dishoused ; otherwise there would be hardly © 
any chance of lessening the congestion which the scheme is intended to touch. 
From the copies of the correspondence which Government had with the 
Trust and which they have forwarded to the Corporation for information, it is 
not a little surprising to note that the authorities contemplate the resumption 
of reclamation rights in the Back Bay at present vested in the Improvement 
Trust, without making any compensation to that body. The reason for not 
attaching any monetary value to these rights is alleged to be that in a 
previous reference on the subject the Trust could not definitely fix the value 
of these rights. This and other pleas put forward on behalf of Government are 
obviously unjust and if on the strength of them Government think of resuming 
the reclamation rights they would hardly be doing justice to the [rust. 
[Commenting on the Government letter to the Chairman, City Improvement 
‘Trust, on the subject of the resumption by Government of the reciamation 
rights in the Back Bay hitherto enjoyed by the Trust, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
remarks that the grounds advanced by Government for declining to admit 
that the Trust has any claim for compensation reveal one glaring fact, and 
thet is that the Trust is not an independent body, butis to work like a Govern- 
ment department. The paper further observes that this dooms to disappoint- 
ment the high expectations formed of the Trust, and it blames Government for 
involving that body in pecuniary embarrassment by sanctioning all schemes 
that were submitted by it without drawing its attentio.a to the “difficulties it 
was inviting upon itself.| : 
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80th Sept. through crowded thoroughfares in the city, 


'T re , Improvement ‘Trust is now at loggerheads with the Gov- 
_ **ernment on the question of its reclamation rights. 


‘Under the rights originally vested in the Trust, it 
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‘cols. side of the island upto the Wodehouse Bridge. As 


; /~. 


ieiandpietiiela Government propose to take up the reclamation of 


ER the foreshore north of that point, it is their 
intention to resume the rights of the Trust, as there is very little likelihood 
that that body would be able to complete the unfinished portion of its 
reclamation scheme before the expiry of the allotted time. The Trust, 
however, claims its pound of flesh and insists upon compensation for the. 
withdrawal of the right to reclamation. We have often contended that-the 
Trust should be made to concentrate its energy upon the housing question 
which has made very meagre head-way especially in connection with the 
housing of the poor classes of Bombay’s population. Its financial embarrass- 
ments are due ina great measure to the illiberal treatment it has received 


from the Government........... The Trust is entirely justified when it claims 


compensation for the withdrawal of its reclamation rights which form one of 
its most valuable assets. The fact that the Trust has not utilised them to 
their utmost capacity should not be put forward as a reason for depriving it of 
one of its Jegitimate sources of income.......... But since the Trust is not a 
body, as the Government reminds it, appointed for its own private advantage, 
it may claim compensation, as it does, in the public interest which requires 
that its financial position should be sound and ifs resources should not be 
unnecessarily crippled.” 


42. The J.P.’ List this year is unusually dry. The chief 
complaint of the, public of this city has always been 

Comments on the new that the lion’s share of the honours always goes to 
J. z gis (45) the European community, while the other communi- 
26th — Sept.; Akhbdr-e. ies numbering lakhs of people are very meagrely 
Isldm (69), 26th and represented. It is high time to modify this system 
29th Sept. and to select a larger proportion of J.P.s 
| from the native population. The new list is dig- 

appointing; for out of the 35 new EKuropean J.P.s, there are only 
about half a dozen gentlemen such as Mr. C. A. Kincaid, the Honourable 
Mr. W. T. Morison and-Mr. P. R. Calell, who are known to the public. It is a 
pity that only five new names are forthcoming from such an enterprising 
and public-spirited community like the Parsis. [The Akhbdr-e-Islam, while 
thanking Government for the appointment of nine men from the Muham- 
madan community, regrets that while such a large number of Europeans was 
appointed, Government could not see their way to appoint a correspondingly 
‘large number of Muhammadans, Parsis and Hindus from among whom 
‘many men could be found conspicuous for their loyalty. The paper 
‘points out that though last year, in reply to the interpellation of the Honour- 


‘able Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Government said that they were not guided by 


the number of vacancies, but appointed public-spirited and loyal gentlemen, 
‘irrespective of vacancies, the new list clearly shows that it is not so.] 


43. Referring to a recent casein which a motor-car driver was sentenced 

by the Third Presidency Magisttate to pay a fine of 

Motor-car. drivers must two rupees for knocking down a child on the Kalbadevi 
be more severely punished Road, the Indu Prakash characterises the sentence 
than at present for reck- as too lenient, and suggests that in view of the 


Jess driving. 


“Indu F akdsh (119) recklessness with which motor-cars are driven even 


th 
should be enforced with greater stringency rade 


dresent, for ensuring the safety of the people using the streets, 


31 


44. Police prosecutions for the illicit sale of cocaine are every day 
' 7 increasing in number in Bombay, and though the 
Smuggling of large oulprits are being punished, the source of supply of. 


quantities of cocaine due — . ith. 
$s lax supervision at the the drug has not yet been detected and dealt with. 


Port of Bombay. The smuggling of cocaine in such large quantities is 
Mumbai Vaibhav (i31), % proof positive of the lax supervision at the Customs 
26th Sept. and we hope that steps will soon be taken to ensure 


more efficient inspection at the Port than has hitherto 
been the case. | 


45. We heartily join with Government in the satisfaction they 
have expressed over the report submitted bythe 

Comments on the Gov- Honourable Mr. Quin on the last Ashddi fair at 
a fae a on Pandharpur. After their recent bitter experience of 
anne oa <S" Vast year’s Nasik fair, the public of Bombay will 
Bombay Samdchdr (78), heave a sigh of relief that the fair has passed off 
lst Oct. without bringing in its train cholera and similar 
diseases. This happy result, though due to some 

extent to the excellent sanitary measures taken by the local authorities, was 
ina greater measure due to the other fortuitous circumstances, such as 
favourable weather conditions and the absence of any contagious diseases at 
the centres from which the pilgrims came. When we say this, we do not mean 
to underrate the commendable efforts of the authorities or the necessity of 
taking these measures, but what we mean is that these measures, by 
themselves, would not have been sufficient to prevent the outbreak of epidemics. 
The Hon. Mr. Quin too has to admit this fact in his report and it is a matter 
for congratulation that instead of trying to gloss over the shortcomings of 
the existing sanitary arrangements, he has candidly criticised them. The first 
drawback in last year’s arrangement was the very late hour at which the local 
Municipality began to take sanitary measures. This state of things cannot 
be allowed to continue, and we hope that in future the Municipality will be 
ready with its arrangements before the first batch of pilgrims comes in. This 
it can do by making arrangements to learn beforehand the time at which 
pilgrims may be expected to start from their native places. Another short- 
coming noted by the Honourable Mr. Quin was the shortage of proper accom- 
modation for the pilgrims. In order to prevent overcrowding and insanitation 
a system of licensing houses for the pilgrims was adopted this year, but as 
it was undertaken ona small scale, it was not of much use. We would 
suggest that the Municipality which charges a head-tax of four annas on the 
pilgrims should erect water-proof camps for their accommodation. The Hon. 
Mr. Quin himself appears to have suggested certain measures to the Muni- 
cipality, and we trust that the latter will take them up and be better prepared. 

for the forthcoming fair in Kartik. 


46. The greatest hardships that the Hajis have to suffer result from 

' the sudden rise of the steamer fare to Jedda. ‘ In the 

Has grievances ©" beginning of the season the rate is very low, but as 
Mufid-e-Rozgér — (167), the date of departure of the steamers approaches it. 
25th Sept. and *2nd Oct. goes up by leaps and bounds. If to-day it is Rs. 30, 
: in a day or two it goes up to Rs. 40 or 50. We 
should like to draw the attention of the authorities concerned to this extremely 
harassing state of affairs. If the so-called Haj Committee can do ncthing in 
the matter, Government should try to remedy the evil. [In a subsequent 
issue the paper. writes:—'The Hajis bitterly complain of the very harsh 
treatment they receive on board the steamers. Sometimes they receive only 
one small bowl of water every 24 hours, which they have to use for 
drinking and also for cooking and other purposes. But there is no time 
fixed for serving out the water and so they sometimes get it after 36 hours. - 
The Hajis cry and beg for water, but none on board seems to take compas- 
sion on the poor creatures. We hope that the Bombay Government or the 
Police Commissioner .or the Protector of Pilgrims will take serious notice of 
this ‘state of things, and take steps to remedy it. There is another complaint 
that only one year old infants are exempted from payment of fare. We would 
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fant up to 8 yeats may be exempted and upto 10 
‘be charged. Another complaint of the Hajis is. that the 
prge 2 rupeth’ per Bor to keep ‘thelr baggage at Kamaron., 
of the steamer authorities to keep the.passengers’ luggage. . 
they should levy. the charge. i 
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oF? Ces. ay 
_ 4$1.. “ Thé way in which the authorities in Sind assess Income Tax is, 
OP? ay aaa - to say the least, most defective. No enquiry 
Alleged defects in the worth the name is made at all: A dishonest tapadar 
ee wae, the Income or supervising tapdddr is usually the only person 
Bérkéna: Gazette (59); who js consulted in the matter. Now how can a. 

th Sept., Eng..cols. ‘tapadar ora supervising tapadar know the exact or 
anya ) probable amount of assessable income, when the 
lianias themselves, before they have settled their accounts (which they, not. 
necessarily, do every year), are notin a position to say what their income 
wonld' come to? Is it not, therefore, absurd to expect any other man, much 
léss a stranger like a tapddar, to give exact or probable figure of his income ?’ 
Under the circumstances, it is highly unfair that the Mukhtydrkar should rely 
on his information alone. Ifthe banias are over-assessed, the burden of proof 
that the figures of income are incorrect lies upon them, and not on the Govern- 
ment, as is the practice in Judicial proceedings. But then we usk why the 
accounts and witnesses produced by the assessees are not believed. If the 
Government suspect the evidence to be fabricated, will it not be desirable 
to’ pass a law requiring all tradesmen to keep their accounts in a prescribed 
manner or supply them with paged and sealed books to write their accounts ?” 
Otherwise justice requires that Government should believe the accounts and 


witnesses produced by the assessees.’’ 


; 
‘ 


48. A correspondent writes to the Ldrkdna Gazette :—“ Will you or any 

a of your numerous readers kiodly enlighten me on. 
‘ Alleged favouritism in the following points:—(1) Is it true or not 
the appointment of plea- that since the advent in Larkana of Mr. Hot- 
eo ‘shed, at Lar-  chand, pleader, he alone has been invariably 

Ldrkdna Gazette (59), ®Ppointed counsel for minors entrusted to the 
24th Sept., Eng. cols. guardianship of the Nazir? (2) If so, is he the 
ablest member of the Bar of Larkana? (3) If not, 
what other preferential claims has he got to his appointment as such? 
(4) Are there any rules regulating the appointment by the Nazir of a pleader 
on behalf of minors in such cases; if so, what are they? (5) Has the Nazir 
of the Court entire discretion in the matter or is he under the control of the 


Judge of the Court? (6) In the latter case, did the previous Judge ever care 


to look into the matter or was it with his ccncurrence that this arrangement 
was made and is now being continued ? ”’ 


49. “We were not much surprised to see the Hindus of Dabhro. 

. | revolting against the Hon'ble Syed Allah Ando 
Alleged restoration of Shah and harassing him ceaselessly for so many days ; 
amicable relations bet- forthey may be owing him a grudge. We, however, 
ween Hindus magn could not understand what reason the Hindu Press. 
we Hoe dé) oath Bept, had for maligning the Hon'ble Syed so mercilessly, 
Eng. cols. ~" he Hindu Press took a partial view of the incidents 
trees at Dabhro and exaggerated matters with the object 

of depreciating the Syed in the estimation of the authorities.......... The 
Hindus of Dabhro have now been advised to live on amicable terms with the. 
Muhammadans and to avoid quarrelling with them. We are informed that the 
Panchdyets of Kandiaro and Naushahro had to spend about Rs. 12,000 in 


helping the Hindus of Dabhro to pay the Pleaders’ fees and to defray other 


necessary expenses..........[i seems these Panchdyets exist for the purpose of’ 
creating discord between the Hindus and the Muham madans of the village who. 
Lived on friendly terms for many generations past. Certainly Hindus cannot 
rain. anything by such dissensions..........In conclusion we request the Syed 
srget the past and to forgive those who offended him lately, but are now 


anxious to séek his pardon.” 


is § 


' 
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50. “Weare at a loss to understand why Muhammadans who have 
passed the Judicial Test or the Lower Standard 
Suggestion that Muham- Departmental Examination are not appointed to 
madans who have passed the posts of Mukhtidarkars, although they have 
the Lower sar gs ae served in the Department for a long time and have 
mo a erence sind acquired greatexperience of the work. We learn that 
Al-Hagq (57), 24th Sept., 0 one in the Lirkina District can expect to become 
Eng. cols. a Head Munshi unless he has passed the Higher 
Standard Departmental’ Examination. This is no 
doubt an unduly harsh rule and is bound to harm the Muhammadans employed 
in that district, and we trust the authorities concerned will do away with it 
as soon as possible. Muhammadans are very backward in education and their 
financial condition is also deplorable. In order that they may have all the 
means and facilities of ameliorating their condition it is necessary that 
they should get their due share of the Government loaves and fishes. We 
hope our kind and sympathetic Commissioner and the Collectors of the several 
districts will render the rules regarding the admission into Government 
service less rigorous in respect to Muhammadans; for unless there is an 
adequate number of Mussalmans in Government service, the preponderance 
of the Hindu element is bound to lead to disastrous consequences.”’ 


51. ‘Colonel Grayfoot, Civil Surgeon of Karachi, appears to have issued 
orders that nobody coming to him for consultation 

Complaint that the Civil or medicine in the Civil Hospital should have shoes 
Surgeon of Karachi re- on, Whatever be the pattern of the shoes, English 
fuses to see any petiens or Indian, they are to be left outside the room of 
who goes t) him with the Colonel. If it is 2 fact, we have nothing to say 


S eindhi (62), 24th Sept., except that the Civil Surgeon has found out a good 
Eng. cols. method of scaring away patients and reducing to a. 

minimum .he amount of work, which might have 
perhaps been enormous.......... This matter has created a stir among the 


people of Karachi, which is the seat of the Local Government, the capital of 
the province, and a well-known port and a trading city. How could Colonel 
Grayfoot think that the people of such a civilised place could tolerate his idea ? 


Several respectable men have thought fit to forego the advantage of the Civil. 


Hospital rather than their self-respect.” 
Education. 


52. “The revision of the scheme of studies at the local University 
was carried one stage further this week. The 
Comments on the re- Qovernment’s suggestion was accepted that all 


vision of the Bombay 
University Arts course. college students must go through a course of phy- 


Indian Spectator (11), sical science during the first year. We decidedly 
Ist Oct. prefer science to ancient history. Apart from the 
relative utility and educational value of the subjects, 

the student does not require the assistance of a professor to pick up an 
elementary knowledge of Greek or Roman history. Science can be learnt 
only in a college or school, and it is a piece of injustice to the student to deny 
him an opportunity which he cannot get elsewhere and to compel him to 
devote his time to something which he can learn for himself later on in life, 
if he cares for it. A suggestion to substitute chemistry only in the place 
of physical science was negatived. If it was thought that two subjects could 
not be studied in one year, we have some sympathy with the objection, but 
if a single subject was fo be preferred, it might have been physics or chemistry. 
There is no finality about these things. If experience shows that the study 
of two subjects lead to perfunctoriness, the necessary change may be made at 
any time. The University does not insist upon examining all students in the 
first year’s subjects. The P. H. seems to be doomed, and few will be sorry for it. 
The Intermediate Examination is to be held in the second year’s subjects only. 
This is not likely to be a permanent arrangement. Its logic seems very halt- 
ing. One reason for insisting upon the study of Indian history by all college 
students seems -to be that without a sound knowledge of the history of their 
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W-8- is aaslip nd cstv When we remember that 

Gienit ane not ignorant. of Indian history, though 
y may not: feel quite sanguine about the attainment of 
i Ty desired. But aiert from this object, the more one 
DU < past condition of one's own country, the better. The history 
| will ‘not be intelligible without some knowledge of the 
cal institutions. The necessary knowledge of British 
will no doubt. be imparted bys competent professor along with the 
resi of India's past. A study of British history is looked upon by some 
with a degree of suspicion. Why is not the history of the social institutions. 
of the British: people considered as. useful to Indian students as a knowledge 
of their political institutions? We should think thatthe former would be 
more sbetat: Are educated men called upon merely to try their hand at 
improving the: political institutions of the country? The happiness. of a 
nation depends. even more upon its social institutions and its economic 
condition. Wedo not suggest that the study of social institutions may be 
squeezed into the curriculum atsome stage. We wish only to ask whether 
the prejudice against British history will not disappear if we learn the right 
sort of history.” — 


*53. “The revision and re-settlement of the Bombay University courses 
| is proceeding at the usual pace......... Somehow 
O © ata 1}, Sad or other, the Government proposals, as they are put 
forth by Mr. Sharp, seem to fight shy of History, 
Economics and Politics, even in the Arts course, not to speak about the 
Science course. Under the guise of infusing the scientific spiritin our students, 
an attempt seems to be made to discourage the study of History. The 
Government and their party often emphasise the importance and value of 
enlightened good citizenship. Is not a knowledge of history necessary for the 
making of a good citizen? Does not its study give him an idea of the 
responsibility that falls upon him as a citizen? Recently the Calcutta 
University has eschewed English History from the Matriculation course. 
The Punjab University too has done the same. The Bombay University also 
is growing impatient of it. In his speech on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons in August last, Mr. C. J. Wedgwood, in referring to the 
repressive policy, said, ‘The Secretary ot State is going to set up a new 
Education Department in India. I hope one of the results of that will not be 
that English History is excluded from the schools.’ The idea contained in 
Mr. Wedgwood’s sarcastic prophecy has, strangely enough, been virtually 
realised in the schools under the Calcutta University. Mr. Wedgwood need 
not wait till the formation of the new Education Department; the Univer- 
sities have already commenced the process !”’ 


04. “We are glad that for the sake of securing some kind of uniformity 

it has been decided that the University should lay 

Indu of Bombay (13), down the course for the first year’s course in Arts 
29th Sept. Colleges for which there is to be no University 
Examination. So far good. But we believe that the 

Senate's decision on Monday last as to what that course should be cannot 
be regarded as the wisest one. Of the present subjects for the P. K., Ancient 
History is dropped and its place taken by Physical Science. This 
substitution of Science in the place of History in the first year’s course 
is, in Our opinion, very unfortunate, especially as the bifurcation of studies 
and consequently of careers of many of our youths, hinges on the first year’s 
course. No one belittles the value of a grounding in elementary Science to 
our Arts students, not to speak of those who proceed after the first year to 
exclusively Science courses. But it seems to us that through a desire, 
laudable in itself, to infuse the scientific spirit into our present theoretical- 
knowledge-ridden students, the Senate has swung the pendulum to the other 
extreme. History having been suppressed in the first year’s course, the 
only opportunity would-be Science students would have had of getting 
acquainted with Ancient History is thus removed, and in future all who 


Rediea from our University. to divers practical and scientific careers, like the 


al, Agricultural, Techpical and‘so.on, will:be the poorer = the loss of 
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that:fine element in the culture of an intelligent citizenship which only a 
knowledge of ancient history combined with an acquaintance with the classics 
ean give. Thus will our Science students stand in danger of being turned into 
over-practical men without the inspiration and guidance which only sound 
ideals of life can give. And what sounder ideals can any teaching give than 
those supplied by the teaching of History, especially ancient history ?......... 
Government and the Government party havein India shown a strange tendency 
to belittle the place and importance of History—modern and ancient both—in 
the students’ course of studies. At Calcutta they have eschewed Eaglish 
History altogether fromthe Matric course. In Bombay the Government 
proposals seek to make English History an optional subject even for the Arts 
course. That any Indian University of the day should turn out a Graduate in 
Arts without a decent knowledge of the history of that country which rules 
India seems to us a proposal as heterodox as any that could be imagined. 

The plea of Governmentis that history is good only if learnt very deeply 
and very well. To us that seems to be the old fallacy ‘A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. We do think that even the least knowledge is better 
than no knowledge and nothing is more dangerous than ignorance.” 


02. It is a matter for congratulation that after a protracted discussion 
Bombay Samachar (73) extending over two years, the Senate has at last 
28th Sept ’ finally settled the question of the Previous Examina- 
tion. Its decision to examine students two years 
after their Matriculation, in the last year’s course only, is a wise one. But 
the course which it has settled for the Previous is far from satisfactory. The 
general principle of laying down a uniform standard for all colleges during 
the first year’s course is but proper. But the deletion of such an important 
subject as Ancient History and the substitution of ‘Science’ in its place 
cannot. be termed anything else than a step in the wrong direction. It is, 
however, possible to remedy this at the time of settling the courses for the 
Intermediate and B.A. Examinations. The course proposed for the former, 
consisting as it does of three subjects in all, is too meagre and it will be 
convenient to add *‘ Ancient History’ to it. We hope that the amendments 
which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is going to move in this matter will be 
readily accepted by the Senate. It is argued in some quarters that the inclu- 
sion of this subject will increase unduly the burden of the student. But we 
cannot accept this argument, as hitherto the Intermediate students have 
been reading a still larger number of subjects. Another reason put forward 
is that reduction in the number of subjects makes for increase in. proficiency. 
But if proficiency is really wanted, it will be better to hold examinations by 
compartments as is done in England and other advanced countries. 
In the B.A. course the Committee’s report recommends the deletion _ of 
Second Language and History and Political Economy from the list of com- 
pulsory subjects. Such a measure will lower rather than raise the prestige of 
the B.A. Degree. Here, again, we are assured that the reduction in the 
number of subjects will be conducive to greater proficiency. Butif we 
examine the proposed new course for the B.A., we find hardly any subject fit 
for special study. The most important subjects for special study are Political 
Economy and Second Language and these the Committee propose to drop. 
The present day graduate is charged with possessing a thorough knowledge of 
no subject, but if the new suggestions are carried, he will not have even the 
smattering he now has. If we want higher and special study, let us remember 
that we have the M. A. degree. We hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
refuse tc interfere with the existing curriculum. 


56. It is not a little surprising that bitter complaints should be 
, _ heard from certain quarters on the subject of the 
wna ts “ 2 site selected for the erection of the Science Institute 
Science Institute on the ®lmost at the eleventh hour when all arrangements 
Gowalia Tank site, Bom- concerning the Institute are well-nigh completed, 
bay. It has been urged that the smallness of the site 


Bombay Samachar (73), ldh 
30th Sept.; *Pdrsi (42), would hamper the future development of the Institute 


2nd Oct., Eng. cola. the Secretariat and the Elphinstone College buildings 


and would come in the way of the extensions which 
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A 
. Bi a? ne Elphinstone College and the University. These surroundings are too 
Poa tempting to be easily abandoned, and we wish no idle complaints had been 
raised, now when all arrangements have been made for the successful 
erection of such an important Institute. |The Pdrsi also is of the same opinion 


and suggests that the Secretariat may, if necessary, be removed to the Gowalia 
Tank side.| 


Municipalities. 


57. “It is to be wished that the Government of Bombay hadshown a 
| more reasonable spirit in replying to the letter of the 
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Comments on the Bom- 
bay Government’s reply 
to the Bombay Mauni- 
cipality in connection with 
the proposed ‘Training 
College in Bombay. 

Jdam-e-Jamshed (38), 
28th Sept., Eng. cols. 


because the Corporation 


Bombay Corporation on the subject of providing a 
Training College for. teachers in Bombay.......... 
With all deference to the views of the Government, 
we might say that they are insisting upon too much 
when they seek so forcibly to make the Corporation 
pay for the expenses connected with the proposed 
College, which that body feels it cannot be legiti- 
mately called upon to undertake.......... Simply 
has undertaken the obligation ot primary education 


in the city and because it behoves it to provide as competent teachers as 
possible for its schvols, it does not follow that a Training College should be 
necessarily established in Bombay; nor can it be reasonably argued that 
because the Corporation at one time fully recognized the necessity of a Train- 
ing College for Bombay, it undertook to defray theexpenses connected with 
it. Wedonot know ifthe Government are right in assuming that thereby 
the Corporation admitted that the only proper method to provide competent 
teachers for its schools is the establishment ot a Training College in Bombay. 
Apart from all such arguments, however, whence do Government derive the 
right to saddle it with expenditure and obligations if never undertook to 
discharge ?.......... Where is it stated, either in the Act or in any declaration 
of the Corporation, that, when such a Training College will be found desirable 
and come to be established, the Government will have the right to appoint 
the staff, to assume the supervision of the curriculum and to control the 
institution generally ? If the Corporation is to provide the stipends and other 
incidental charges, why should it not have the appointment of the staff and 
the control of the institution, instead of leaving them to Government ?......... 
Government would do well to reconsider the whole subject, if they wish to 
carry the public with them in the matter. ” 


58. “The Bazaar Gate Street fatality must have brought vividly to the 
minds of the public the danger which confronts 

Comments ontherecent Bombay in permitting the existence of old jerry- 
bogee corners, a eee buildings....... It is a matter of common notoriety 
T ytineJemahed ch (38) that there are, in the native town—if not in almost 
Q6th Sept., Eng. cols. | 1 quarters of the city—buildings absolutely rotten, 
| and whose existence cannot be guaranteed for even 

a week. They are not all old houses; many of them have been comparatively 
recently built, and it is well known, besides, that even the seemingly strong 
structures have been built of materials which should never have been 
sanctioned by the Municipality and never utilised by any builder with a 
conscience in him. ‘The Corporation knows well enough that, owing to 
inadequate Municipal regulations and still worse supervision on the part of 
thé inspecting staff, hundreds of buildings have been reared in the city, in 
the. course of the last 20 years, which are,a direct menace to the safety of their 
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inmates, and that there are scores, if not. hundreds, of old structures which! 
might have been demolished long long since, if Municipal ‘supervision had: 


been what the public had the right to look forward to and expect....... The 
direct question confronts us as to what the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
proposes doing in the matter. Undoubtedly it has done something for the 
future by revising its building regulations, but what about those buildings 
which have been already smuggled into existence in the city in past years, 
and of others which have been permitted to linger longer than they ought to 


have been? Are they to be permitted to remain a standing menace to the. 


life and the security of the public, or are they to be dealt with as they deserve ? 
House to house inspection is essential, if the inhabitants of the town are to 
be given that sense of security which they have a right to expect at the hands 


of a really fesponsible and enlightened Municipality. If it be found that. 
the Municipality has no right to undertake such close inspection, then it. 


should be the duty of the Corporation to go to Government and ask. for such 
special powers as may be needed for the purpose.” 


Native States. 


09. In reply to the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh’s memorial to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Idar in connection with 

‘Comments upon the the grievances of his subjects, the Kumar Saheb. 
proclamation issued by declared that the strike should first be put anend to 
the Idar State defending and then the grievances would be redressed. But the 
the imposition of new Kumar Saheb has so many times violated his 
ag 3 ee and Mah; Pledges that people have no longer any faith in 
Kintha Gazette (81), him. Again, the officers are being changed so often, 
25th Sept.; Hind Vijaya aud so many new and contradictory orders, solely 
(67), 28th Sept. directed towards filling the treasury, are being passed 
that it is natural for the people to entertain doubts. 

Unless a competent Dewan is appointed, or the British Government guarantees 
that due justice will be accorded to them, people will not think themselves 


free from danger. We cannot understand why the Kumar Saheb promises - 


to redress the grievances only after the strike comes to an end. Again, the 
proclamation charges some designing men with having misguided the subjects 
into all this opposition, but the Kumar Saheb forgets that it is not some few 
men, but all the subjects of the entire State, who are crying for justice. 
The real object of this statement appears to be to ruin those who are the 
leaders of the movement and have exposed the repressive methods of the 


State.. The Kumar poses as the Mabdp of the subjects in the proclamation,’ 


but it would be better if these idle words were translated into action. What 
good, we ask, has Sir Pratapsingji done to his people since his accession ? 
[The Hind Vijaya writes :—The proclamation does not appear to have quieted 
the people and the strike stili continues. ‘The Kumar's reply to the Honour- 
able Mr. G. K. Parekh’s representation has spread dismay among the subjects. 
The strike is not so much of the people’s choice as a compulsory one, 
necessitated by the State’s order that no shops shall be opened unless the 
people accept the imposition of the new taxes, and yet the Kumar insists on 
its being ended before he considers their grievances !] 


60. The Travancore Government have issued an order deporting the 
editor of a-vernacular paper called Swadeshabhimani 
Comments on the and confiscating the printing press at which it was 
deportation of the editor published. The order contains no reference as. to 
of a newspaper and the why the drastic measure was considered necessary or 
amoung 928 of his Press as to whether the alleged delinquent had been 
y the Travancore State. : o* ae ; 
Mumbai Vaibhav (131), ®PPrised of the offence he had committed. If the edi- 
28th Sept.; Dnydn Pra- tor had been prosecuted in a court of law, the people 
kdsh (49), 1st Oct. 
that has not been done. ‘The position of newspaper 
editors has apparently been made extremely delicate in-Travancore, for the 
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_even more drastic than those of the 
@ States are less subject to criticism 
‘India and if the press there is arbitrarily 
sent. cage, there will be no check on the doings of the 
nope. the Legislative Council. of the State will ask ‘the 
er the case of the unfortunate editor. [The Dnydn: . 
) expresses regret. at the step taken by the Travancore Durbar and. 
the ea should have been warned before being subjected to 


s ie. ; | the extreme penalty 


J. EK. SANJANA, 
Acting Oriental Translator to Govegnment. 


Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th October 1910. ' 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send ¥ 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to ) 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. i 
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oa, impropriety of the comments of the Al-Haq re the reported 
ycott at Dabhro (— ) 


Alleged inconvenience to the public from repeated transfers of the 


a officer in charge of Taéluka Nasrat, District Hyderabad, in (—) 
eS : Suggestion that the Indian cultivators of opium should be paid compensa- 
ae tion for the forced suppression of the opium traffic with China. 
bul Comments on the reforms adopted by the Bombay University Senate in 
' I eee eee eae Fh ae 

4 i Railways— 


Comments on the proceedings of the Railway Conference held at Simla_.. 
Municipalities — 


Comments on the nomination of Mr. H. C. Mules as President of the 
Karachi Municipality ... 

Officers of Government should not exercise their influence at “Municipal 
elections : eae , : 


Native States— 
Idar: The strike at — 


A, ; 
iS ~ Po ae - 
p SALT WAS Oe 


A practising in the Bombay Smell Pa 
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37 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As 2¢ stood on the Ist October 1910.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. — A Name, caste and age of Editor. ag 
ENGLISH, 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...! Bombay ... »-| Weekly... -»-/ Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 ... — «. 500 
p 
2 | Argus eee ses eco] D0. pee Do. eee ‘* Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 ‘de 500 
8 | Bombay Hast Indian + Do. ool Oe set ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... ose 800 
| | 
4 | Commercial Gazette | Sukkur Do. ‘ Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
J | Muhammadan Sheik ; 84. 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona .| Daily one 1 Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... aes 600 
can Herald. | | 
| 
6 | East and West ... Bombay .| Monthly ... , Behrdmji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi : 1,000 
| 5d. 
7 | Elphinstonian a Do. .| Quarterly . .. Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 + 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... 2 Poona oe .| Daily ove ae te a Pee ae he bye 9S i, ose 
| | 
9 | Fergusson College Maga-! Poona Do. es G. Kale, MA... ee eee eee 
zine. | 
10 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay .| Weekly  Kéondkab Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| | drdsi Brahman) ; 41. | 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voiceof Do. : Do. oe ' Behrdmji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
_ India and Champion. | | 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly j John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50. : 1,00C6 
| | 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... Do. eee » | Daily ... Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu .. 
| (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 | 
| 
14 Karachi Argus ... +o Karachi os. .| Weekly ... W. G. Chapman; European; 42... a 750 
15 | Kardchi Chronicle ..-, Karachi .| Weekly... .| Chainr4i Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 500 
| | 
16 | Kéthidwar Times... . Rajkot .| Daily sai ....damnaddis Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
| | (Lohdna) ; 28. . 
17 | Mahratta ... Poona | Weekly -.-| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 1,000 
| wan Brahman). 
18 | Muslim Herald a Bombay ee-| Daily os ---| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
19 | Oriental Review ... eee] DO. es o-| Weekly -| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ‘ial 700 
20 | Phenix ---| Karachi ---| Bi-weekly ... ---/ Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
| 
21 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ee+| Daily J Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 sere. 400 
and Military Gazette. 
22 | Railway Times ... »- Bombay ee-| Weekly... .--| John Alexander Baifour ; Christian;47 .... 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College) Lo. -->| Quarterly ... --.| Rev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... ia in 
Magazine. 
94 | Sind Gazette ae occ] OTOGRE dco eee! Daily m ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... = 500 
25 | Sind Journal eee .»-| Hyderabad es} Weekly... ---/ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 
| Amil) ; 42. | 
26 | Sind Times 7 oe; Karachi .. -«+| Bi-weekly ... .--/ Khanchand Rabumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. «++| Quarterly ... .--| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 are = 400 
Quarterly. | 
AnaLo-GusaRa’S1. | 
98 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar »»-| Bombay ... eee] Daily io ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ad 1,500 
29 | Apakshapat soo §=——s ove! Surat + of Weekly ...  ..-| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshth Pestonji Gha- 500 
| diali ; Pérsi ; 30. | 
80 | A’rye Prakash... | Bombay ... ese} Do. ove ...| Maganla] Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Brab-, 1,000 
| min); 41. | 
$1 | Bro:uh Mitra eae FC ne De wie ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Bréh- 875 
ma Kshatriya); 25. 
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Jam-e-Jamshed ... 


Praja Bandhu ... 


Sanj Vartaman ... 


Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 


Axo1io-Mara‘Tat. 


Dnyanoday& esa 


Dnydn Prakash ... 
Indu of Bombuy ... 


Subodh Patrika ... 


AxGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


Echo see - 
O Anglo-Lausitano... 


O Goano ... ‘an 


AnGLo-Sinp1. 


Hyderabad 
| Karéchi (Sind) 


Trade Shikaérpur ... 
Ldrkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Lérkana (Sind) 
Sakkur (6ind) 

Kardchi ine 


Weekly 


...| Pirozeh4h Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 


...| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... oe. 
e--| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 44 oe: eee 
...| Jamnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
.| Jehéngir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 
...| dagnvan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréah- 


»»-| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


..-| Rustamji Narsarwan)ji 


ooo] , EROV. do ee Abbott : Cae in ion sais 


ot Do. do. one 


...|d. ©. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... ese 
...| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ; 


---| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 
ee»| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hind) see 
.»-| damatmal Lalchand ; 87 eee eee 


| 
Narotamdés ie apa Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 


Maganiél Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 


Ichchharém Surajrdm Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... see 


Somél4] Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 81. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Padrsi; 50... 


84. 


man); 381. 


Vatcha-Ganghi ; 
Parsi ; 43 


Maneklal Ambaérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


( Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rey. Tukaraém ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 


D&émodar Ganesh Pddhye, M.A,; Hindu 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


30. 


F’,. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25__—sa«.. sal 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindw (Amil) ; 50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamdadin; 81; and 
Abdul Vahébkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardaés Bijldni ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 
24, 


Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 
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No..| Name of Publication. W here Published. Edition. Name, éaste and age of Hditor. 
AnG1o-TELEGU. 
~ 65 | Andhra Patrika ...—...) Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ws. — Nageshwat Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-;| 2,000 
Man) ; 40. f | 


EnawuisH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 


66 | Moslem .... eee ...| Poona eee «| Weekly ove ovecee | bes 


ENGLISH, MaRa’THI AND 
GusaRa TI, 


~ 


67 | Hind Vijaya i... a ee cone ..| Weekly ... «| Dahyabhdai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 6CO 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


68 | A Luz ia hed ...| Bombay ©... ...| Weekly... ...| R Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee «| 1,206 


GusJARA TI, 


- -_—~ <= a ta aan 
> 
~ paca - -~ 


69 | Akhbdr-e-Isldm ... ...| Rombay ... ...| Daily ‘ai ...| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamuna:) 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
70 | Amrit Mani ves 1 ae ee ...| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


71 Baroda Gazette ... ...) Baroda... ..| Weekly... ...,saverbhai Dadddbhai Patel ; Hindu; 1,000 : 
| (Patidar) ; 39. 
72 | Bharat Jivan ae ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Dayabhd4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 


| (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. | 
73 | Bombay Samachar sol Os sae ...| Daily =n ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:/ 4,400 | 

: Parsi : 41, it 
74 Broach Samachar | Broach ss... ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 wie 400 | 


75 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...) Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ....  ...| Jivanlaél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dadsa} 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
76 | Chabuk ... — ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly ©... ...| Dajibhéi Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavil) 400 
Brahmin) ; 31. 


~- Oo ee ee a RR ag eae ° 


77 | Cutch-Kesari bas ...| Bombay ... scol WOURRY © Sac ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa4l) 1,500 
: Bania) ; 33. , 
78|DinMani.. ... {Broach ... ...| Do.  ... _ ...{ N&thdldl Rangildds (Bania) a ae 
79 | Gerjan se “ee ...| Abmedabad oo ae sacs ...| onankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audich 500 


Brahmin) ; 34. 


80 | Kaira Vartamian ... ...| Kaira 0s ...| Do. _ ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);} 120 


56. 
81 | KAthidwér and. Mahij Sadra on cool | ate vee ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


82 | K&thiawar Samachar ....| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ee ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. ' 


83 | Lohana Samachar at De. sie me eee: bi ...| Bapubhaéi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana); 30... 500 


84 | Loka Mitra «| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-|- 1,000 AA 
Hom)i, B.A.; Parsi; 41. ty 


85 | Navsdri Patrika ... .o-| Navséri... ...| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdds Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


86 | Navsdri Prakash ... —...|._-‘Do. ee ++  ee-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 .... 800 


ee OR a Rp A OE EE OE —_ 7 
3 7 ae - 
neal ~ ot 
ore? 


87 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad ak aa ie ...| Ncorkhén Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


88 | Praja Mitra ose ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 ae 4 
| | Brahman) ; 39. | te 
89 | Praja Pokar sae ...| Surat sis ...| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 _..... ee 475 


90 | Prétahkal ea ...| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly mt pended ef aes 
91 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. veel WOOT ces ...| Hirdlal Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


92 Samalochak ae oo] Bombay ... eee| 1 Ti-Monthly ...| Manil4l Chhabaradm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati| 500 
Brahmin) ; 48, 


93 | Satsang ... sé .».| Surat ae ...| Fortnightly 4 Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania);61.; 1,500 
94 | Surat Akhbar... ccf BTOER ces on cag nee ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 vic 800 


95 | Udbodhan ... ine ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly «... iad for Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
| nia) ; 22, 


= 


96 | Vasant... $08 ose Do. nial Ba eee .».| A’nandshankar Papubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
| LL.B.; Hindu. | 
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P it ne and age of Editor... . 
ar Remé| Bombay ...:....| Weekly .... -» ..| Sbir Biharilal;, Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin);| 6,900 1 
Aes he Wee ee tS: | 
us. oa ih iL 
| ] 
sd| Dhérwar ... ...) Do.  . © «| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 600 
m tm - man); 25. 
] 
...| Bijdpur ss... wt Do. oe ...| GR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man); 42. ; 
| Dharwar... «| Do.  ... «| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu} 700 , 
(Yaishnay Brdhman). 
MTP Menthn 86... ..} Do. = s- - «sf Do. .. . «| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 | 
: | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. : 
ey a 309 Rasik Ranjini... ...| Gadag (Dhadrwar)...| Do. ped sail Gaurishankar Rampraséid ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
eS Brdhman) ; 44. 
RSs 108 | Suvarta Patrika ..| Belgaum ... —...{_ Do. ie. ok seeds sil 
4 B ; Maza ‘THI, 
y 104 | A’ryavart ... oée .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ee .... Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
t iM, desh). | vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
Be eR yes | cee, os MOMMGI ic. cel ©Do, +  ese| Hari Dharmardj] Gandhi; Hindu (Vdni);} 400 
i | 31. 
L | ) 
ie. 106 | Bhdla a ri ..., Poona ae ..| Published thrice a Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
i | ' month. Hindu (Karhada Brdhman); 82. 
F 107 | Bharat Mata ‘ies ie Iskimpur ... - Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada} About 
A i | | Bréhman) ; “0. 80 
qi 108 | Belgaum Samachér ... Belgaum ... ...| Weekly =... ...| Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 
| man); 44. 
109 | Chandrakant ove ..., Chikodi (Belgaum) .! Do. ies ;.., Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu| 100 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 
yo 
110 | Chandroday& eee .-| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ene ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 150 
| iri). Brahman); 44. 
111 | Chikiteak ... ote ...| Belgaum ... ro. ae oe ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
me | Shenvi; 35. 
112 | Chitramaya Jagat soc] ROG. ces ..-| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
: : kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
118 | Daivadnya Samachdér_...| Bombay _.... .»-| Monthly ... oi vary —_— Wagal; Hindu (Dédiwa-| 500 
ya): 45. 
. 114 | Deshkélvartmén ... ..| Erandol ... ...| Weekly  ... a yr oer Aeceesiete Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
AE "My min); 36. 
\: 115 | DI * PS ...| Wai (Satéra) ..| Monthly ... ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,500 
ts } | Br4hman) ; 46. 
‘ , 116 | Dhérwaér Vritt.... ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... a. = ei Hindu (Karhada Brdh- 450 
man) ; 33. 
‘- 117 | Dnydn Chakshu ... ooo} POOMR wwe a. 2a vee ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
a Bréhman) ; 50. 
7. 7 ~~ 418 | Dnyén Sagar... sos] MORABUE «0. coh Do. Lise ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 800 
| Brahman) ; 44. 
\ 439 | Indn age ...| Bombay ... ...| Dail pn ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,0C0 
srs as ’ 4 hada Brahmin); 50. 
..., Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ..., Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
| Bombay ... = ie esis ...| FE. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
...| Shol4pur ...  ..| Do » _ «s-| Govind Narayan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth| . 425 
| Brahman); 51. 
sos) DRY 00 = weet «= D0 ee = ae | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; MHindu|... 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 24. 
| Poona .. . ..| Do.  ...  ...| Hari Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. | 
ail Do. one ol aoe ine ...| Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar,  B.A.,| 20,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
-»+| Pérola (Hast Khan- Fortnightly »»-| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
desh), . (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
aie Dhulia (West Khan- Weekly ... -.-| YA4dav  Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
| desh). (Deshastb Brahman) ; 42, 
i - 
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No, | Name of Piiblication, | Wliere Published Edition, Name, caste and age of Bditor. — 
128 Madhukar eee ee Belgaum ove eee Weekly eee -.-| danardan Narayan Kulkarni ; | Hindu 815 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
129 | Maharashtra’ Vritt .| Satara Monthly ... a0 Tre Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
| tha); 24, 
180 | Moda Vritt Wai (Satara) Do. ; .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj| 1,500 
Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 39. 
132 | Mumukshu vee .| Poona Weekly... .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pdangarkar;; 1,500 
7 Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
188 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Mangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
134 | Pandhari Mitra -| Pandharpur (Sholdé-| Do. .| Govind Sakhérd4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). . Brahman) ; 44. 150 
135 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 85. 
186 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-] Weekly Nérdéyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). rahman) ; 44. 
187 | Pragati -| Kolhapur ... Do. eee Au Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
138 | Prakash ... .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
139 | Pudhari .| Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
140 | Rdshtrabodh .| Poona -| Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
141 | Rashtrodaya Do. Do. |S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
142 | Satya Shodhak ..| Ratnagiri ... Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
143 | Shetkari .| Ahmednagar Do. .|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; - 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
144 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
145 | SholApur Samachar Do. Do, .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 400 
146 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .|Bombay ... Do. ..|\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Sdavlaram Yande; | 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43 
147 | Shri Shanu .| Satara Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brakman) ; 28. 
148 {| Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitpa4wan Brdhman). 
149 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. .--| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. : . 
150 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
151 | Sumant -| Karad (Satara) “4 Do. .|(1) Mahdédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hinduj 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brdhman) ; 35. 
152 | Vaishya Masik .| Bombay .| Monthly ieenee eee 
153 | Vichari_... ou -| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
154 | Vijayee Mahratta... -| Kolhapur ... | Weekly... .| Bhujangrao z. Gaekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
155 | Vinod ove ee . | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
_ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar -| Bombay ... .| Monthly ‘ (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
(2) Rinikrishee Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
157 | Vrittasar... ove eo| Wai (Satara) .| Weekly .| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
158 | Vydpari_... ose -| Poona ee | Do. _ .| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
159 | Warkari ... oe -| Pandbarpur (Shol4- Fortnightly ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
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jot Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 85. 


madan (Abro) ;,.24. 


ve su LAtkhdne (Sind) ...| Do... «..| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu’ 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


ape »«.| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 


164 | Sind Sudhdr soe .»-| Karachi (Sind) @ Weekly... a Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. | 750: 


1661 Sind Kesari ©... _...| Shikdrpur(Sind) ...| Do. ...._—...| Cheldrdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550 
| | 48. | 


i 
: 


we a Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 


‘ Urpv. 
" } | 
166 | Bombay Punch Bahadur...) Bombay ... &. Weekly... a Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
| | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


167 Mafidc-Rozgar oes wool ae eae »++| Do. a4 | Monshi Mehamad Hasain soe seo" hak 2. wen 


168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ot Do. . «xf Daily ...._—s..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 800 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


GUJARA TI AND Hinpt. 


169 | Jain aren ile ...| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly _... .... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu! 2,600 
; | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. | 


170 oe Mitra wo sal Do. Wee ve 


| 
Fortnightly .... Sital Prasad Jain... — - | 1,000 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word,- 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = uin gun) is, to prevent confus’on, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictiy followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the prorunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristcr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. The Kesari welcomes the efforts of Government to improve agriculture 
and to provide agricultural education and writes :— 
Government and people Agriculture is the staple industry of India and 


should cordially co-operate 1; . 
ie deh Milaceeess of dant. yields the largest revenueto Government. And yet 


‘culture in India they spend comparatively very little on agriculture 
Kesaré (125), 4th Oct. and agricultural education., There were nd agricul- 


tural schools in the Bombay Presidency till last year. 
The Agricultural College, however, is now well equipped and efficiently con- 
ducted. Experiments in agriculture are being carried on and systematic 
education in agriculture is being given, Agricultural exhibitions are frequently 
held and bureaucrats whose faces it was onca very difficult for the rayats even 
to see now take a keen interest in agricultural questions and listen patiently to 
the criticisms of the rayats, There are many Indian agricultural questions 
which require the joint consideration of Government and the people. What 
is the total extent of the arable land in India? Cannot purt of the waste 
land be brought under cultivation ? Cannot some of the afforested land be 
disforested with advantage to the people? How far can intensive cultivation 
be carried on? How can good manure and the hest seeds be brought within the 
reach of the people? Cannot manure be artificially prepared? ‘here are also 
many questions to be discussed with reference to agricultural implements, crop 
diseases and corn stores. Many irreconcilable differences crop up between an 
alien Government and the people in regard to political questions. No such 
differences can arise regarding agricultural problems. If Indians demand that 
an Indian should be appointed the Goveinor of a Presidency, Englishmen may 
view the proposal with fear. But even a common rayat cin demand that the 
maximuin yield per acre of his land should equal that of King George’s best 
land. No ultra-swadeshist would refuse to use foreign. manure, if necessary. 
Agriculture is one of the subj:cts on which there need be no difference between 
the rulers and the ruled even when heated discussion about swurdjya is being 
carried on by them. 


*Z. “Mr. Valentine Chirol’s articles on Indian Unrest, though they do 
Comments on the letters of 206 throw any clearer light on the solution of the 
the correspondent of the Indian question, may be at least credited with having 
London ‘imes on Indian brought about a change of opinion in the Zimes itself, 
unrest. — ri The Zimes has been reputed to be very fond of reite- 
Mahrétte (1), eb. Oot, rating the ‘ doctrine of the sword’ as regards India ; and 
it has been also known to echo the Jingo opinion that not more education, but 
less, is the panacea for the unrest in India. But, thanks to Mr. Chirol, there has 


come about a change for the better, and there is now a better sense of proportion” 


and perspective in the columns of the Times. Just peruse the following lines 
from its article on ‘Indian Problem and Education’: ‘Compared with the 
enormous numbers of the population, there is little real education in India at all. 
Only ten million males and less than half a million females are literate. Barely a 
million Indians have any knowledge of Nnglish. The dependency contains well 
over 280 millions of people who can neither read nor write. And yet this 
state of things after a century and a half of enlightened British Rule in India ! 
weeeeeese The Government of India has been hitherto following a policy of 
indifference towards education. It has been looked upon as a subordinate task 
on which money should be spent only if it could be spared after, other neels were 
satisfied. That policy, the Zvmes advises, should be changed in the future. 
Government must recognise that education of the people is an all important 
obligatory task..........  ‘ India was won by the sword and it will be held by 
the sword’ —that was the refrain of the Zémes often as ii referred to the Indian 
problems in former days, A perusal of the chapters relating to India from 
Mr. Seeley’s ‘Expansion of England’ would have dispalled this historically 
ungrounded opinion of the Zimes, But Mr. Chirol’s exposition of the In tian 
- gituation has perhaps convinced the /%mes much better, as being that of a min 
on the spot. ‘The Zimes writes: ‘ we can never hold India permanently by the 
Indian army alone, We cannot cow these swarming willions into perp:tual 
* gubjection’. ” 
con 1639—3 
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8. Mr. Valentine Ohirot ‘has looked into the ecoriditions of Indian unrest 

ss as aan, through official spectacles and has danced to the tune 
Pe Nee the Pimes was entitled to call in return for the money 
mt Over his visit to this’ country.” By all that he has written in his 37 
clés, he has ‘proved himself a staunch opponent of any progress in India ' and 
advocate of a repressive policy. We wish, however, he had patiently 
amined the’ correctiiess of his data before rashly rushing into print. The 
icfure he has drawn representing the place of Muhammadans in the Indian 
‘political movement is hardly edifying. So far as our information goes no 
Muhammadan of’rank and position .hss yet come forward to support Mr. Chirol 
in his present contention. But Mr. Chirol was not satisfied with the mere 
statement of what he considered to be facts, but went further and took a bold 
plunge into the ocean of history. In so doing he has been caught in the mire of 
uncertainties as would appear from his asse:tion that there is a closer affinity 


‘between Englishmen in India and Muhammadans than there is between 


either of them and Hindus, that Mubammadans have supplied the finest 
regiments in the British army, that, hut for the brief period of the Mutiny they 
had been unswerving in their. devotion and loyalty to the British Crown and 
that thouSh a large number of patriotic Muliammadans had gitbered round 


the weak descendant of the Moghals, yet the real heroes and leading 


spirits of this war of independence were Nana Sdhehk, Tatya Topi and the 
Rani of Jhansi, who were all Hindus. We donot hesitate to declare that 
svery word Mr. Chirol has written in reference to the Mutiny is entirely 
fals. It is all false to assert that before the establishment of British frule 
in India Muhammadans formed a powerful race, inasmuch as they had been 
under the iron rule of the Sikhs in the Punjab while in Central India aud the 
Decean the Mardthus were all powerful. We shall fearlessly declare that 
neither before nor aiter the Mutiny has any of the two great Indian 
communities budged an inch from the path of allegiance to the British and this 
could be easily proved from history. Lid not the Gurkha and the Sikh troops 
and a number of Indian Princes help the British in suppressing the Mutiny ? 
Mr. Chirol talks of the existence of feelings of affinity between the Englishman 
and the Moslem during the Mutiny when really speaking there was no such thing. 
If ever any such feeling existed, it was between the Gurkhas, the Sikhs and the 
Europeans, Does Mr. Chirol know that despite all that has been said in condemna- 
tion of Nara,Saheb, the arch-leader of the Mutiny, there was standing at his back 
all the while a still more cruei-bearted person who called the English Firangis 
avd Kafirs and thirsted for their blood? Had that person not heen born there 
would tave been no massacre of Cawnpore. As Private Secretary to Nana 
S4heb, this arch-plotter, who was no other than the notorious Azimulla, was 


directing the mischief from his place of safety. Mr. Keene has called this 
' Azimulla “an accomplished rascal of the Gil Blas or Casanova type,” and 


Mowbray Somson speaks of him thus :—* This Azimulla was the actual murderer 
of our sisters and their babes”. Can Mr. Chirol deny tie truth of these words? 
(The paper then goes on to describe how the English were actually deceived by 
Azimulla who under the pretence of granting them a safe convoy enticed them 
into a trap and ultimately murdered them in cold blood. | 


4. The arguments advanced by His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the 
Fergusson College in refutation of the ‘ Drain’ theory 
may or may not be true, but it is a fact that the 
have not the books advocat- people of India have been impoverished during the 


If ‘the ‘ Drain’ theory has 


‘ing it been proscribed by last few years, that a majority of tiem jossess no 
Government ?. sustaining power to withstand a famine and that 


bhéla (106), 1st Oct. they fall easy victims to pestilence. Indians 


‘ have been practically reduced to hewers of wood and drawers of water and it 


is but natural that young minds should be inflamed against the British Govern- 
ment by speeches that hold the drain of Indian money to foreign lands respon- 
sible for all the ills of the country. It is really strange tbat the evils of the 
yutery should have been recognised by Government only of late. According 


to. Sir George Clarke, it is the ‘ Drain ’ theory that has, more than anything 
“else, heen responsible for the rise of anarchism In India, This means that 


the ideal of Swardjya pure ard simple as proclaimed by Mr. ‘lilak and others 
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like him. has had Jess to do with the production of murderers than the theo 
of ‘ Drain’ advocated by many whe ie ia thy coat bodks of Government. 
And this seems tobe really the case. Those whid have beon guilty of anarchic 
outrages during the Jast few years in India have never.stated that they com 
mitted.them for securing swardjya pure and. simple, “But. Dhingra is knowtt 
to have been a product of the ‘ Vrain’ outery. Though such is the case, the 
partisans of the ‘Drain’ theory are struttiag’ about as the friends of 
Government while many of the advocates of swardjya and other harmless 
principles are rotting in jails. What is the reason of this difference of 
treatment? Why have not Government so far proseribed any book pro- 
wnulgating the ‘Drain * theory? We wish Government had been as 
indulgent to swardjya idealists as they have been to the preachers of the 
* Drain’ theory and had used persuasion to win them to their side. 


al 
’ 


0. lathis our unfortunate Arydvarta every object whether animate or 
inanimate has to pass through some ordeal. Pralhad, 

The patriot kas to go the dévotee of Krishna, Harishchandra and even 
through many, ordeals before Dhruv Kumdr were subjected to severe tests 
Ohdbuk (G6), 6th Oct. hefore they could attain the fame they did. Mighty 
Shivaji, the defender of the Aryan faith, had to 

measure his strength against various hardships or sufferings. Narsinh Mehta, 
Girdharlal, Mirab‘i, Laxmivdi, Draupadi, Sita and a host of other mighty 
personages had to make numerous sacrifices in order to attain their 
cherished goal. In the same way for the salvation of our dear mother: 
land as well as for our own regeneration various sacrifices are needed. 
We have already entered upon the period of our trial. Several heroic 
personages, who had sacrificed their body, sou! and wealth in their 
(lisinterested devotion to their motherland, have abandoned their dear sous 
and daughters and suffered imprisonment, and many have been deported 
bevond the seas, Yet still more heavy sacrifices are needed, and unless we are 
prepared to offer them, we shall not be able to make our motherland happy. 
In the first instance we have to make strenuous efforts for the industrial 
regeneration of our country, and in establishing factories for the purpose we 
have to face the fire of foreign competition. We have to prevent every 
countryman of ours from submitting himself to bonds of thraldom and to 


teach him to undertake private enterprise. Our rising generation stands 


much in need of this kind of education. If this much is accomplished, 
fellow-feeling would naturally be created amongst us, and it would not be 
long before the tree of union would bear the sweetest fruits. To thisend we have 
to make huge sacrifices. Is it a crime to cherish the desire of regaining the 
past glory and fame of our country at any cost? The rain of misery and 
calamity falling on the devoted heads of our patriots has been but fostering: 
our political ideals and making. us firm in our desire for independence. 
Political agitation has taken the form of religious movement. and the question 
is whether this pious land, where saints like Ram, Krishna, Buddha, Shivaji 
and Pratap were born, would prefer to lie supine. Religon cannot be 
suppressed oy force, nor can it be trampled under foot by the same means. On 
the contrary, fait: becomes firm and the heart as impregnable as a fort. 
The spirit of independence when once infused into the blood of enthusiastie 
and high-intentioned patriots, cannot in the end be obliterated, but it serves to bring 
into existence new personages of lofty ideals, who know by personal experience 
that self-sacrifice is the highest of virtues ; consequently there is no cause for 
us to feel despondent or to cool down our enthusiasm. Let the officials and 
the Anglo-Indian journals, and eventhe Indu Prakdsh andthe Gujardté deride 
our action, let our friends leave us in the lurch, let cowards take us to be loafers 
and do-nothings. We haveto keep an eye upon thefuture of our country. If 
we continue to place our determination and ideals before the masses the veil 
of darkness overhanging our country will soon be removed and the sun of 
happiness shine once again in all its splendour. 


6. Awake, Oh son of awarlike mother, why are you slumbering like a 
beast ?. Awake and see how alas! your wife is crying 
and. how alien ghosts are flitting avout in your house, 

- That cup which was once of gold’ is replaced by an 

. earthen one; that life which was once so happy hss 


Verses exhorting Indiaus to” 
-Wa'se up from their stupor. 
Chabuk (76), 6th Oct. . 
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ieless. things which you, once possessed have 
o foreign lands. ‘There is not sufficient food in your houre to 
d @ mat is your only bed. Although thus fallen down in every 
é realise your position. Alas! all are reduced to an evil plight 
ing. Awake, therefore, from sleep, be energetic, 
your fellow-countrymen. Giving up selfishness, 
u in your good 


7... The American States prohibited the cinematograph shows of the John- 
son-Jeffries fight and India also followed suit without 
_ Comments on the prohibi- any earthly reason. ‘The prohibition only created 
tion of the cinematograph tho impression that ‘some people desired that Indians 
exhibitions of the Johnson- 
Jeffries fightin India. - Should not come to know of the successes of black 
Kesuri (125), 4th Oct. people anywhere in the world. We have nothing to 
say if the prohibition is due to the unwillingness to 
contribute any further to the elation felt by the Eastern people on account 
of the Japanese successes, But the simpleton Reuter had already cabled to us 
the result of the Johnson-Jeffries fight. If such foolish repression were to 
continue, we do not know where it would stop. It may be observed that the 
Times saw nothing brutal in the cinematograph shows of the Jolnson-Jeffries 
fight and that it condemned all apprehensiins on this score as ridiculous. 
re paper then describes the successes won by the Indian wrestler Gama in 
‘England.| Senior Wrangler Paranjpe and Swami Vivekanand have already 
proved that Indians are superiorto Europeans in inte!lectual achievements 
end religious thought. Itisa matter of pride and satisfaction that Prince 
Ranjitsinghji and Gama have proved that Indians excel the Western people 
even in manly sports. . 


8. With the Partition of Bengal the whole of India was divided into 
PRN CP Bee two political camps—the Extremists and tho 
date thet attention to the moderates. The Extremists being convinced of their 
industrial regeneration of fitness to enjoy swardjya are prepared to overcome 
india. every obstacle that lies in their path by resort to 
bhala ( a rr re j Indu legitimate means. They bave in their struggle shown 
eeeeh (257), heb Cat. themselves to be possessed of self-confidence and 
courage. The Moderates, on the other hand, have heldswardjya to be a distant goal 
and are satisfied with good government for the present and are not at all prepared 
to make any self-sacrifice in achieving the good of their country ani they place 
their sole reliance on petitioning Government. ‘There are two other parties that 
requireto be noticed. One of them isthe anarchical party with whom we have 
no sympathy whatever, while the other party is totally devoid of self-respect and 
patriotism and is satisfied with its present lot. Of the various methods of 
national regeneration that the Extremists devised, the spread of education on 
national lines and the dissemination of nationalist opinions through the Press 
were the chief. It is to be regretted that the national schools established in the 
Deccan have had to be closed during last year and that most of the Extremist 
papers have been stopped and those few which are in existence receive scanty 
patronage. ‘The only course now open to the Extremists is, therefore, to 
‘work for the industrial regeneration of the country, and as Government have 
given encouragement to the glass factory at Talegaon we would ask our brethren 
to subscribe liberally to the ‘ Paisa Fund’ and start as many new industries as 
ible and thus effectively check the drain of Indian wealth to foreign 
countries. ‘he ensuing Dasera holiday would be a fitting occasion for making 
7 large collections for such undertakings, [in this connection the Secretary of 
i the Patsa Fund announces in the Indu Prakash that a collection is to be made 
3 for the Fund on the next Dasera holiday and requests volunteers to register their 
:: names at Girguam, at the house of Mr, Yeshvant Vishnu Nene, Treasurer of 
the Fund. | | 


9. “There isa widespread desire among Christians in India to unite in 
ae a one bond of love and action for the advancement of 
sa Christians in India should their interests, and the strengthening of their position 
an mal — to protect and status, The fold of Christ should know no 
Nee id (53), lst Oct. Evg, antagonism. The days of sectional bigotry are past. 
_ ols. Religious frenzy now-a-days is looked upon as an 


, Raat ae aberration of the mind. Every one is left to adore 
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his Creator in the best way that his education and up-bringing suggests. What 
is. wanted is genuine honesty of purpose and. earnestness, love of truth and of 
The highest religion is to be.a man, .to fulfil one’s obligation to 


one another, 
himself, to society, and to fellow-men......... The utter want of enterprise, 
finitiative and solidarity has rendered the Christians. of India a negligible 
quanti'y in the political fabric. The fact is now well established that the 
most obtrusive communities receive the greatest attention and concessions. The 
ease-loving pl'egmatic Moslem of India has become the most favoured child 
receiving unheard-of patronage. While there is not a single Christian of India 
on the High Court Benches, there are non-Christians by the score. The fault 
is not of Government, but of the different sections of Christians who are dis- 
jointed ard acting one against the other. Upto this time they have been indulg- 
ing in calling one another names, and in trying to show how one section was 
superior to the other, The Eurasian despised the Native, and the Native sniffed 
at the Morgrel, while others, priding on their historical traditions of unsullied 
purity and loyalty despise the others as of inferior mettle........ We most earnestly 
commend to the serious consideration of all sections of Christians the urgent 
necessity of casting all parochial prejudices to the winds an: of organising a 
united Christian Conference to which the leaders of all the sections must be 
invited. Whether Protestant or Catholic, Wesleyan or Puritan, Lutheran or 
Presbyterian, while keeping absolutely free in their own religious worship, all 
Christians could juin together and form a United Christian Association of India 
and agitate for all the concessions made to the non-Christians and Moslems, and 
take tiie necessary measures for their social, political and material progress, 
Thus Christians will become a power for the general good, and a support to 
Government.” 


10. ‘There are three millions belonging to the criminal tribes in India 
ee ee They have hitherto been sulferel altogether 
sleptel the proper means for, Oe Te neglect. They are ostracised from the 
reclaiming the criminal human circle, and are kept rigidly apart, under sur- 
tribes in India. veillance. This treatment, necessary as it is, must 
Sdnj Vartamin (45), Ist produce a moral effect of the most unwholesome 
aors ey Oo kind, ‘they find in it an encouragement t» their 
criminal proclivities. ‘They may be led to follow them from sullen stubborn- 
ness, if from no other feeling.......... Wedcnot know if Government have 
gone beyond preventive and repressive measures in their treatment of the 
criminal tribes. They are confined to places marked out for them, and 
suspicious characters are required periodically to report themselves to the 
Police. The Government should make an organized effort for their education 
and reform. ‘The money spent for this purpose will be the money saved by the 
omission of the coercive or punitive measures which, in their present condition, 
are necessary. If they are reformed out of their hereditary notions regarding 


their destined occupation, if they settle down as respectable members of” 


society, earning their living by l:onest employment, they will be an asset of 
the State, and will help, according to their ability, in its progress.” 


141. ‘ It now transpires that Mr. Frank Carpenter, the American journalist 
6 obi age a who interviewed His Excellency Lord Minto, also 
G. ecemeieile ‘nterview with iterviewed at the same time Sir Edward Baker, the 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Lieutenant-Governor of old Bengal. The latter in 
Benga’. the course of this interview was pleased to communi- 
Praja Bandhu (43), 2nd gate his views on the important question of the need 
Oct., Eng. cols. of providing protection for Indian industries. We are 
glad to note that Sir Kdward was more emphatic than even His Excellency the 
Viceroy in strongly advocating it.........Sir Edward has completely put 
the whole case in support of a protective tariff for India-made goods as against 
their rivals of a foreign make, and we do not think it could have 
been better put from an Indian stand-point. It need scarcely be said 
that if India had a free hand in the matter of her international trade, she would 
have long ago built up a protective tariff-wall in the interests of her owa 
industries and re-established them with such changes as the exigencies of 
modern times mizht necessitate. But since she. has not the power to dv so, 
ome of the far-seeing and patriotic sons of India have, with a view to giving a 
con 1639—4 | 


few of s industries, néaortéd to the next best | 
doptior ‘of ergy, is by this time very well-known as-the principle 
it antary protection to Indian goods, which means the purchase of 
: goods in preference to those of a foreign make, even though that may 

ea ihr Ta of taste and to a certain extent of money also at times. This \ 


rel in indeet, the basal idea underlying, and in fact the essence of, the stoadeshi: 
D wement as rightly understood.” 


12, Was Mr. Valentine Chirol blind of one eye when he came to India ? 
Could he not see both sides of the shield? It must 

Gujaréti (84), 2nd Oc’, have been so, otherwise he would not have dared to 

make false assertions opposed to history. His writings 

oe are full of falsehoods to such an cxteut that he may be said to have tried to 
represent midday as night. In contrast to this, we have the Ameri«an corres- 

spondent, Mr. Carpenter, who has honestly given his impressions, which our 
Avglo-Indian papers have cried down in their usual way. He gives an account 

of his interview with Sir Edward Baker, in which the latter declared , himself 

: an advocate of a protective tariff for the development of Indian industries. 

i We cannot express too much admiration for these views of Sir E. Baker. If 

ti England wants to perform her duty by India, she can only doso by uplifting 

this country. If this is done, India will never care who rules over her. The 
only thing she asks for is internal peace, facilities for free competition with other 
nations in commerce, the maintenance of her prestige among the nations of the 
world, religious liberty and the fostering of her acriculture. If that is done, 

India will be completely contented. 


13. “It augurs well for the return of peace to long distracted Bengal 

0 i that at the head of the province there happens to be a 
Governor of Bengals TUler who thinks and discriminates and is by no 
Resolution on the proposed Means unsympathetic towards the thoughts and 
Partition demonstrations. aspirations of the people committed to his charge. 
Indu of Lombay (13), 7th Whatever one may think of the total forbidding of 
— Boycott day demonstrations, the sweet reasonableness 
of His Honour Sir Edvard Baker’s Resolution in regard to the forthcoming 
Partition Day demonstration by the Bengali leaders is in glaring contrast to 
the unnecessarily harsh and defiant tone and tactias followed by his predecessors 
in office, Sir Andrew Fraser and Sir Bampfylde Fuller, and explains largely the 
success or failure of their respective regimes. The latter either ignored or rode 
roughshcd over all the grievances cf the people, even when those grievances 
were not wholly imaginary........... Sir Edward Baker, on the other hand, has 
taken care to distinguish hetween what is unconstitutional and what is legi ti- 
mate and justifiable in popular agitation, though inconvenient irom the point 
of view of the Government. His Honour knows that a Govern nent too can be 
guilty of unconstitutionalism,if they proceed gratuitously to suppress a move- 
ment, which, however opposed to their liking, is still keeping itself within 
legitimate bounds. It was the failure to conscientiously distinguish between 
these two aspects of the political movement in Bengal that brought matters to 
a sorry passin that province during the last four or five years...,...... Sir 
Edward distinguishes between the Boycott agitation and the anti-Partition 
agitation. ‘The former was quite legitimate even though directed against the 
Government, so long as it was confined to a single issue and 
4 was of the nature of seeking redress of a grievance. It was so for long 
and hence the support given to it by the Congress. We have, however, 
toadmit that the boycott’ movement has enlarged widely and it 
< cannot be said that at present it retains its preliminary characteristics 
ae unadulterated by extraneous and wholly unjustifiable accretions. Wholesale 
a boycott of everything British aiming directly at the total driving away of the 
a British could never be legitimate. And no Government can bi expected to 
tolerate a movement permanently directed against them as a Government......... 
The anti-Partition movement, however, stands on quitea ditferent footing. 
seseseeee It is thoroughly constitutional and ought to be permitted by Govern- 
ment so long as it does not degenerate into a violent or revolutionary movement, 
It is not for us on this side to say whether the Bengalis are justified in 
hoping that the Partition will yet be reversed or modified to suit them. So 


a 


15 
far as we can see, neither Lord Morley nor the present Indian Government are 


if he comes to realise the incalculable mischief the fatal measure has wroug 
and has yet potency to work, indeed, try to heal the wound by modifying the 
Partition in some way after the liking of the Bengali people. But one cannot 
be too hopeful when one sees things gone so far forward. We cannot, however, 
blame the Bengalis for still cherishing the hope that things would yet mend to 
their satisfaction. But at the same time we aré sure they will appreciate 
the thoroughly reasonable view of the sympathetic Sir Edward Baker that 
the movement should not be allowed to degenerate into unconstitutional 
ways.” 


in a mood to do anything of the kind. Lord Hardinge,the Viceroy-elect, mays 
t 


*14. ‘“‘ Nations have a light vouchsafed to them and they are given the 
choice of guiding themselves by it or of following 
Comments on the Japanese the plan of the blind forces of Nature. If they choose 
sar sey = Seren. the Jatter in preference to their moral instincts, they 
ndian Social Reformer h ° : 
(1U), 9tb Oct. ave to pay a heavy price for it. Japan had the 
choice of helping Korea to regenerate herself or of 
absorbing her and killing out her personality as a nation. She has chosen the 
latter course, the course dictated by her self-interest as against the course 
dictated by altruism, and must reap, ia the long run, the fruits of selfishness. 
And what are these? Already ube cry goes forth that the women and children 
of Japan are being ground down by her industrial system which repeats the 
worst features of Western factories without the redeeming restrictions imposed 
by factory laws. The Indian Opinion, received last week, reprints an article by 
a Japanese gentleman, Kiyoshi Kawakami, in the Orient, headed ‘The tragedy 
of women’s work in Japan.’ ‘The writer says that children under ten—children 
of scarcely five or six years—are largely employed in factories and rapidly 
disfigured and demoralised by injuriously excessive hours of labour. Women 
often work fourteen, fifteen, sixteen and even eighteen hours a day! He 
illustrates his statement with reference to a factory in Tokyo employing 1,850 
hands...... Such is the terrible price, multiplied a hundredfold, that will be 
demanded of Japan by the stern Nen esis which awaits on those who seek to 
exploit nations which have fallen behind in the race, instead of lendiug a help- 
ing hand to raise them to a level with themselves,” 


15. “The brave band of deportees under the escort of Mr. Polak who left 
Alleged illtreatment of 


Indians in. Routh Afrise. but about thirty-two are again deported. Mr. Polak 
Oriental Review (19), 5th and the remaining deportees are kept in quarantine,— 
Oct. it is hoped, not for political reasons. It is, of course, 


not improbable that the South African Government may not like the presence 
of this brave champien of the rights and privileges of his Indian fellow- 
subjects; but it is not likely that they will proceed {so the extreme of prohi- 
bitiz:g an Englishman (for Mr. Polak is an English Jew) from entering the 
African dominicns. It appears, however, certain from all this that that Colcny 
has not yet seen the advisability of fair treatment towards Indian subjects of 
His Majesty. A  Blue-Book is recently published giving correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Souti African Government. 
Onc would have expected that such a Blue-Book would throw light on many 
contested questions. Unfortunately, like all Blue-Books this too is vague and 
leaves out many things which ought to have been there. It serves only one 
gocd end, and it is that the Indian people are afforded an opportunity of 
knowing the good intentions of the Secretary of State for Iudia and the 
Government of India and the fight they are carrying on for protecting the 
rights of their Indian subjects. But we were not unaware of all this good 
work, and mere information about if ought not to be the sole end in view 
of a Government Blue-Book. The only point of interest treated in it relates 
to the prison treatment of Indians, whose religious and social prejudices are set 
at naught by the authorities of the Government in South Africa. Of course, 
pris:ns are not guest-houses, but there ought to be some respect shown for 
religicus susceptibilities, specially when as in this case prisoners are more or 
Jess political, The answer of the South African Government to the appeal of 
Lord Morley is not published in the Blue-Book, which is thus more a 


for South Africa a month ago have reached that place, 
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—  ——~—~*«S«*Epiinn. student proceeding tp, the same, determined to take bis chances there and, 
4 gees hdten © Bestel Re fhe could not get admitted to one of the Inns of 
aaa: We ‘9th Oct. af Reformer “Court, to goto one of the American Univirsities. 

iis ‘ss | : On arriving in Loudon he called on Mr. Arnold, the 

Educational Adviser, and laid before him frankly and fully his position, He 

told Mr. Arnold that he came to him as a suspect, but that he had done nothing 

in his life to deserve suspicion, Mr. Arnold did not hesitate a moment. He 
said he would accept his word and promptly did all that was necessary to get 
him admitted to one of the Inns of Court. The young man writes to a friend 

im the mest grateful and touching terms of Mr. Arnold’s goodness and kindness. 

Lord Morley has done many things for India, but none of them has more fully 

vindicated his wisdom and his sympathy than the institution uf the Advisory 

Committee and tbe nomination of Mr. Arnold to be the first Educational 

Adviser to Indian students in Engiand.” 
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17. Commenting on the Government Notification advising Indian 
studenis to obtain certificates of identity the 
Comments on the Govern- esaré remarks :—The local bureaucrats are likely 
ment Notification advising to abuse the discretion vested in them in this matter. 
ie mens pe to obtain The Secretary of State is impelled solely by the 
| Ls ren gh 5) 4th Oc; motive of making the path of students in foreign 
1 Dayén Prakash (49), 4th countries smooth. When all the essential particulars 
H | Oct.; Sind Journal (25), are supplied, the certificates of identity must be 
| 20th Sept. issued. There should be no choice in the matter, 
} | otherwise these certificates will be treated as so 
i. many permits. Government are quite welcome to enact a repressive measure 
calling upon Indian students to provide themselves with these ‘ permits’ and 
declaring that those who do not possess them shall not be allowed to 
embark for fcreign countries. But it would be better not to allow the 
bureaucrats to have the power of refusing to issue the certificates of identity. 
The Indian Social Reformer reports the case of a young graduate who was 
refused a certificate of identity and was not given any reasons. Ncbody can 
preve:t Government from passing a repressive measure prohibiting all those 
who have no permits to leave India. But then India would no longer be 
the brightest jewel in the Crown of England but a big jail or a convict 
settlement. |The Dnydn Prakdsh declares that if Magistrates are allowed 
to refuse certificates of identity without stating reasons, it would only result in 
discontent. The Sind Journal writes:—‘‘ The system inaugurated by the:e 
orders will serve the double purpose of preventing ill consequenccs to the 
persons wlio go out to foreign countries for education or otherwise, and of 
checking the harm caused to the public by the unrestricted entrance into 

England and other countries of men infected with revolutionary ideas.” ] 
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*18. ‘“ There is yet another case reported this week of the arrest of a British 

soldier for causing the death of a punkhawala. 

Comments on an alleged What. the faets of this case are we do not know, but 

eed he —— being the occurrence is of a type only too well known in 

Parsi (42), 9th Oct., Eng. India, and highly unsatisfactory. Such cases usually 

cols. end in short terms of imprisonment on the ground that 

though the assault was illegal, death was caused 

‘ through an enlarged spleen and was not caused intentionally. On the 
brutality and cowardice of hammering a man who is physically incapable 
of resisting, we have no wish to expatiate, nor should we care to hint that 
the enlarged spleen sometimes exists chiefly in the doctor’s imagination, 
Human nature being what it is, it is quite credible that the martyred 
punkhawala is not always an angel of light. To save these regrettable 
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oeourrences it. would be, worth while to try the experiment of having Pathans 
or other robust specimens of humanity for regimental servants. There «would 
then be some mutual respect and less man-handling.’’ : 3 


19. We regret to note that as in the case of the last year’s Collector's 


' Suggestion that invitations 
for the Sdtéra Collector’s 
Dorbars snould inclade the 
names of several of the 
citizens at present omitted. 
Prakash (15%), 5th Oct. 


Durbar, Dida Séheb Karandikar’ and many other 
prominent gentlemen of Sétara who are in every way 
fitted to represent the views of the people have not 
been invited to this year’s function also. We hope that 
men like Dada Saheb Karandikar, Mr. Phansdlkar, 
pleader, Dr. Bhide, Shrimant Anna Sdheb Mutdlik, 


Messrs. Ghaneker, Desai Dalvi, and many of the members of the Zilla Sabha 
will henceforward be invited for the Durbars as their presence is sure to be 


productive of much good. 


20. “We wish to bespeak attention to the few thoughts on the Co- 


The Co-operative Credit 
movement requires more help 
from Government than at 
present, 

Indian Spectator (11), 8th 
Oct. 


operative Credit movement and the rayats’ needs 
which are published in another part of this issue. 
The writer is a pensioned Government servant who 
has moved among the people and who knows the 
capacities and wants of our agriculturists. His con- 
tention that the indebted rayat will obtain anything 


like speedy relief only if the Government helps him with money and prevents 
him from getting into debt back again is icdeed not new. It has been 
advanced befcre in Parliau.ent and in our Legislative Councils, in pamphlets 
and in the press, But our friend makes a few definite suggestions. Though 
the Co-operative Crelit movement must be admitted to be making satisfactory 
progress when we remember the ignorance and the natura! conservatism of the 
people, and though co-opration wii! ultimately prove the rayat’s salvation, it 
can hardly be denied that.it will be a long time before the vast majority of the 
agriculturists derive the berefit of the movement. An obvious objection to 
the Government helping the individual rayat as proposed would be that it may 
disincline the rayat to take the trouble of helping himseif and may arrest and 
frustrate the co-operative movement. Perhaps a compromise is not impossible. 
In all places where the Registrar of the Co-operative Credit Societies thinks 
that the movement must succeed if competent villagers take the necessary 
trouble, the Government may refuse to help the individual as proposed. But 
in other places it may help.” 


21. ‘the Simla correspondent cf the Morning Post has raised a clever 


Comments on the remarks 
of the Morning Lost corres- 
ondent on the constitution 
of Executive Councils in 
India. 

Gujarati (34), 2nd Oct. 


discussion on tbe subject of the reform of the 
Executive Councilsin India. Whenever complaints. 
were made by the Indian press on the score of the 
antiquated character of the Councils, the Anglo- 
Indian publicists lost no time in replying that in 
consideration of the circumstances obtaining in India 


the existing constitution of these Councils was the best that could be desired. 
It is very strange that these very exponents of Anglo-Indiau opinion should 
have so soon raised an indignant protest against the continuance of the Councils 


as at present constituted. 


Tue reason is not far to seek. The appointment of 


the Honourable Mr. *irha on the Viceregal Council, though originally objected 
to, has now been regarded as a step in the right direction. but the way in 
which Lord Morley has sent out the Honourable Mr, Clarke has caused pro- 
found dissatisfaction in the ranks of Anglo-Indians, aud hence this cry for 
reform. According to the Morning Post correspondent these Councils are 
neither strong nor independent and they are fast jusing their prestige. He is 
further afraid that the presence of the Indian representatives from Bengal and 
Bombay bas served more than anything else to detract from the honour and 
respect which would otherwise have been accorded to these institutions. Does 
the correspondent really mean to suggest the infusion of a new spirit into, and 
‘the raising of the status of, these Councils bv the presence of nominated 
members saying ditto to Government ? By sucha process, it is our firm belief 
that rather than any good being done, a good deal of harm would be done to 
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ndependent persons whom no unrighteous’ consideration 

a -of ‘duty, and the’ result will soon be tothe lasting 
ol al g° urther and suggest that no administrative 
ntment includir ‘that of a Lieutenant-Governor should be made in this 
ry, for then and then only could we hope to see any substantial reform 
7 administrative machinery of India. 
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ee - *22. Neither the Haj Committee’s nor the Police Commissioner’s attention 
cua he has been attracted by the troubles and difficulties of 

| Alleged g:ievances of Hajis. the poor Hajis.. We say on reliable authority that 
- Mefid-e-Bowgir (167), 9th they have to under go untoid troubles. ‘They are made 
to pay Rs. &0 or 60 for a single ticket and then 

: on board the steamers and especially on board the 
a Bohra and Mogal Steamer Company’s steamers they have to undergo great 
mS inconvenience for want of water and fuel. Why should not steamers of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company or some German Company be 
employed for carrying the Hajis to Jedda? We think that the poor Haji’s 


wants will be much better attended to if that be done. 


“lp 


23. Looking to the list of gazetted holidays, published every year by Gov- 
ernment, we find that while the chief holidays of the 
Muhammadan holidays Hindu, European, Parsi and Jewish communities are 
oe wae el as general observed as general holidays, the Mubammadan is the 
. Akhbér-e-Leléem (69), 4th Only unfortunate commucity whose holidays are not 
Oct. thus observed. Tie result is that the Muhammadans 
have, to their great inconvenience, to attend their 
offices even on their sacred days. Thus, aithough to morrow is the id-ul-Fitr, 
the most important holiday for the Mutammadans, they will not be able to 
enjoy it as it is not a Bauk holiday and the offices and courts are not closed. 
| Is this state of affairs not a matter of great misfortune to this large 
‘ community P 


24. ‘“Wehave so often to complain of official high-handedness in the 
2 Central Provinces and Berar that we ssize with 
omments on a recent gladiess the ovportunity of comp!imenting them 
‘ee -. “A ry Pp: ) 
appeal by the = Wentr heartily on the appeal for enhancement of sentence 


Provinces Government to the : 
Bombay High Court in the they made to the Bombay High Court in a case of 


case of an sndian’s deathat staggering brutality on the part of an European 
the hands of a European. offender—one Walter Herbert. Herbert’s dog, it 

Indu of Bombay (13), bi ae . O : 
"th Oct. appears, was bitten by a paria. ut went the brave 


railway foreman to shoot the paria, but failed and lost 
temper. He returned to find his servants dressing the wounds of his own dog 
and that act of mercy only called forth greater anger and Herbert began 
assaulting the servants. One of these,a boy of 12, ran away, was pursued 
and kicked by Herbert, which eventually resulted in death in an hour. This 
‘occurred on i4th April and yet no action was taken till the 22nd by the 
Police. Then the body was exhumed and medically examined, but the Civil 
Surgeon could not conduct any examination as the body was in a state of 
decompusition. The District Magistrate, Mr. Mathias, thought it probable that 
the death might have been due to some other cause and convicted Herbert of the 
minor offence of assault and, simple hurt and, with all the sense of justice and 
responsibility, sentenced the accused to the magnificently exemplary sentence 
of Rs. 20 fine!!! The Central Provinces Government prayed for enhancement 
of sentence and the Bombay High Court, helpless to go beyond the finding of 
fact that it was hurt only, awarded the maximum penalty they could—nine 
months’ imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine. So far all right, But the Central 
Provinces Government have yet to do something more, Can Mr. Mathias be 
ae _ kept as District Magistrate? As ajudge he has shown himself so obtuse. As 
es an Executive officer, he shows that in his district the Police could remain 
ie absolutely quiescent for eight days in a case of this kind. Must not he and the 
aoe Police both be punished? And should»not the Central Provine.s Government 
| “do something for the family of the boy ” ? | | ' 


. 


25. “Ifa High Court Judge, when on his circuit, could be induced to visit 
ON OEE GE ay the Bombay Small Causes Courts, the pleaders would 
pleaders practising in the be able to suggest to him many changes in the working 
Bombay Small Causes Of the Courts and amendments in the Act under which 
8. they are worked,—a task which the Chich Judge 
4 Oriental Review (:9),5th gannot be expected to cope with single-handed. For 
ne instance, take the cofistitution of the ‘ Full Court’. 
Pleaders have shouted themse!ves hoarse-over the practice of a Judge sitting 
in revision over his own judgment, but there being no free discussion of the 
subject or exchange of views, the solution of the question has hitherto 
remained outside the region of practical politics. Another grievance, 
and a sore one too, is the continual ignoring of the pleader class in the 
matter of appointments on the Bench. They have been simply used of late as 
a convenience to fill up acting appointments, which they have accepted at 
great sacrifice of their practice. At the time for a pucca nomination, other 
rights and other considerations have unfortunately been allowed t) prevail. 
A High Court Judge who has an opportunity of witnessing the practical 
working of the Court for only a couple of days will be at once able to under- 
stand the superiority of the men on the spot over the rank outsider ........Just 
before going to press we have heard that Mr. Billimoria is appointed a Judge of 
the Ccurt in place of Mr. Mody who vacated his seat last week.........The public 
and the Bar have tull confidence in him. The Government could not have 
made a better selection «and we trust that in future the authorities will select 
the man On the spot when making similar appointments.” 


26. ‘The consumption of cocaine appears to be on the increase particularly 
in Bombay and Surat. Only the ofher day, a Bombay 
Alleged increase of the c~ Presidency Magistrate sentenced Dr. Fonseca, an 
aS L.M. & S., for illegally selling cocaine. Government 
Gujarat Mitra (35), 2nd OM <i, ~ Tp 
Oct, ave fixed 6 grains as the maximum for sale, and the 
result is that every evening such 6-grain packets are 
freely sold in the Jhampa Bazar (Surat), The maximum limit should, theretore, 
be lowered. ‘lhe chief centre of this clandestine traffic in Surat is Juampa 
Bazar and it is necessary that a Police cordon should be placed round the 
place by the Excise Department, as was done some time back. We understand 
that every week large quantities of the drug are imported into Surat from 
Bombay and clandestinely sold in Jhampa Bazar and Mulla Chakla. Cocaine 
is very injurious in its effects both on mind and body. Government should, 
therefore, impose more stringent restrictions upon its import and sale in Surat 
and in the place from which it is imported. 


*27. “The Times is still pleading for that ‘generous consideration ’ 
._ which is advocated in matters of Indian finance. A 
Suggestion that Indian very powerfully supported movement is on foot to 
cultivators of opium should Y fee . heal 
be paid compensation for the accelerate the abolition of opium by bringing 
forced fuppression of the pressure to bear on cultivators and particularly on 
opium trafic with China. the rulers of Native States who profit hy poppy 
= drsi (42), Sth Oct, Eng. Crjtivation. As the Times very justly (though not 
pesto quite originally) points out, it is very easy to be 
virtuous where other people's money is concerned. If it were suggested that 
the Imperial Government should pay down a lump sum, say of £10,000,000, 
as the price of the suppression of the poppy (avery small amount compared 
with the steady annual revenue to be sacrificed), the good peoplein Britain 
would look on the traffic very differently. I1t is, of course, an indefensible 
position to demand that we shall draw a large revenue from the degradation of 
the Chinaman, but before we submit to such outside pressure, we have a right 
to ask whether opium in China does more harm than alcohol in Britain, and 
whether Britain is ready to follow our example and suppress drink. The best 
that can be said of alcoholic liquors is that, taken in moderation, they are 
pleasant and harmless. Of opium it can at least be maintained that it is a 
powerful enemy of malaria. And there is another aspect of this case. What 
help or support is the Indian Government receiving from the Home authorities 
in its war-against cocaine? Absolutely none, although the Imperial Govern- 
ment is in a position not only to prevent its export to India from Britain, but 
to make a convention with other countrics for the same purrose. It is the 
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“38. “1: 
ems Lag! of Bombay, the Police Commissioner has made some 
| oa st: POA oame Bh ° : 
Pg uments on ‘the In Bombay there is a large 
ee 9 as Macwoegvere gor record of cases against ‘squatters’ or hawkers drawn 
rene er ah ai Oct, . Up by the Police, the average coming to about ten per 


6. 2 diem for cach division. We are told that in the year 

under report the Magistrates did not seem inclined to take a serious view of these 
cases, ard the persons were often discharged with a warning or fined a nominal 
sum. The Commissioner writes that there appears to be an unwritten law 
among the Police officers that statistics from year to year must be uniform, 
and when the number of such cases (under the Local Act) seems ‘to fall below 

the average, the officers ‘whip up their subordinates and swamp the Courts 
with petty cases before the end of the year with the sole object of tringing up 
the figures’. Police work carried on on such lines is apt ‘to be fraught with 
petty tyranny,’ resulting in ‘some hardship to the poorer classes, and absorbing 
much time which could be more profitably spent in work of a more valuable 
ebaracter. We are not sure whether the mofussil Police enjoy ab:olute 
immunity from the passion for u:iformity cf statistical figures, which, in the 
opinion of the Bombay Commissioner of Police, leads to the hunting up of 
crime and causes petty tyranny.......... Apart from the illiteracy of the general 
recruits in the Jower ranks of the Police force, they are taught practically 
nothing except a little drill, The Commissicners’ suzgestion—of Course so far 
as Bombay is concerned—that there should be a number of recruits who should 
underco a general and profes-ional education for not less than six months 
before being sent out on regular duty, is important. He would include reading 
and writing in addition to the regular training in Police matters. ‘The London 
recruit, before he joins the regular service, goes through ‘an admirable course 
of tuition which teaches him his duty to his superiors, to himself, and to the 
public’......... Surely-it is necessary to give anamount of training, efficient and 
thorough, to all recruits in the Police force vefore they are ushered in the 
public as guardians of the public peace.”’ 


29. Times out of number various endeavours have been made to mis- 

, interpret the mcst important declarations contained 

Adverse comments on the in the famous Proclamation of 1858, otherwise 
educational qualifications ; 

required of Indian and non- known as the Magna Charta of India. As a 

Indian candidates for the result of the discussion on the subject as carried 

superior grade inthe Calcutta on during successive Viceroyalties, it was only in 


a ode Guat (iy, gra the time of Lord Ripon that the rights of the 
Oct. . Indians to enjoy local seli-government were re- 


cognised. Since then the tide has again turned 

against the Indians, and the situation that has been created by Lord Curzon 

.  maturally makes one anxious to know if the unfortunate people of this. 

country would ever come to enjoy tbe full benefits promised in the 

Proclamation. Tbe despair and hopelessness that we have hitherto experienced 

create apprehensions in our mind lest what little we have acquired should soon 

be lost to us. The recent Resolution of the Government cf India laying down 

the educational qualifications necessary for European and Eurasian candidates 

for the superior grade in the Calcutta aod Simla Secretariats, shows how 

the declarations in the Proclamation of 1858 have been set aside and the much 

talked-of principles of equality and impartiality in the treatment of all 

sections of His Majesty’s subjects have been disregarded. tor an European 

the passing of an Entrance Examination is sufficient to entitle him to a 

‘post, while in the case of an Indian it is regarded as necessary that he 

should be a graduate of some University. There must be some deep-seated 

motive of Government in pursuing this policy of open partiality. It may 

we that Government want to see as few natives in their service as possib!e 

_ Or that’ they have been Jed away ‘mto entertaining idle fears lest the 

(preponderance of people whom they regard with an eye of suspicion, should be 
to them.in the long run. 
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Government have been very kind to-their servants in paying them 
a Pe TR on hutting charges and travelling allowance during the 
prt peentanter of hie outbreak of plague. It ison account of such facili- 
‘allowance at Belgaum should ties for evacuation that plague did not work havoc 


- be orig ri m among Government wth A thick rumour now 
ever. FY » th prevails that the travelling allowance is tobe stopped 
r108 Re! ngs Saméchdr and that a hutting charge is to be allowed only in the 
case of Government servants drawing less than 

Rs, 1C0 per month. We wish the rumour were false and that Government will 
not be unmindful of the convenience and security of their servants. [The 
Belgaum Samdchdr writes:—Belgaum is almost every year visited by plague 
and the stoppage of plague allowance will inflict untold hardships on Govern- 

ment servants. | 


31. “We regret to note that the 4/-Haq has been writing about the 
Dabbro affair even after the announcement that the 
Alleged impropriety of the ne , , 
comments of the dl-Iaq re Matter is under official enquiry. Not only this, but 
the reported boycottat Dabhro it has actually been spouting fire and brimstone and 
(Sind). se exciting race feeling by making of it a Hindu- 
PR, Journal (25), 29th Muhammadan question when the aggrieved have 
ept. 1) . , | 2 
ardly complained against the Muhammadan com- 
munity but against the Honourable Syed Allahando Shah. We have been asked 
by correspondents to draw the attention cf Government to some very offensive 
comments of the paper trespassing the limits not only of propriety but of law. 
But we are unwilling to do it in the present case at least, because it would be 
embarrassing the authorities who are engaged in investigating. matters and we 
are guife content to leave the writings of Al-Hagq to the judyment of the 
Local Government.” 


—- 


32. <A correspondent writes to the Phezix:—“‘Siace the transfer 

of Mr. bbawandas Fatehchand, an experienced and 

) chs" guile Pie ann able officer, from the Nasrat Taluka, within tle short it 
transfer of the officer in period of eight months, the names of six officers were i 
charge of Téluka Nasrat, officially gazetted at intervals, and only four actually | 
District Hyderabad in Sind. took charge of the Tdiuka. Hardly one took charge 
Emenee 520), 5 of the office, when another was appointed and his name: 
appeared in the Official Gazette. It is evident that an acting officer, owing 
to a very short tenure of his office, does not take any real interest in his duties, as 
a permanent one or a holder of the post for a longer period would naturally af 
do. The present officer, Mr. Kishindds Jhamrai, B. A., LL.B., is now the | 


sixth officer, and he has been performing his duties satisfactorily ; but nothing t 
has -yet been settled regarding his investment with Magisterial powers, i 


with the result that there is a marked accumulation of all kind of judicial work 

in the Taluka. ‘here is also a rumour that as he is not invested with the } 
- necessary pewers in time he may also be transferred and another officer may A 

take charge of the Taluka. ‘he sooner the attention of the authoriiles is 

called to the above deficiency, the better for the good of the Taluka and the 
_ general public.”’ : 
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Education. 


88. The work that has been accomplished by the Senate after an uncons- 
Comments on the reforms clonably long delay hardly Gesetves the re of ‘ae 
adopted by the Bombay Uni- retorm, as it would tend, as declared by Dr, Bhandar- i} 
versity Senate in the Arts kar, to throw us back many years, Alter all the | 
cours:. loud talk about raising the educational status of our 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), opaduates we naturally looked forward toa reform a 
_ em of the curriculum in tle right direction, Rather : 
than doing so, these eager advocates of reform have lightened the existing 
burden of the students at the cost, we are afraid, of thoroughness in the study 
of several subjects. From the change that has been effected it is fruitless to 
_ expect the new graduates to surpass in literary accomplishmeuts the present- 
day products of our University. At the stage we have reached in matters of 
higher education such retrograde reforms deserve to be strongly protested 


con 1639—6 


be “Shange: stiould not'be accepted without an effort to-have it 
tially remodelled, The ps t changé revives the old, order of things 
ie late’ Mr; Jastioe Telang made strenuous efforts to remove tw 
sare neo. It is deplorable that those stalwart educationists who then stood 
‘by the side‘of Mr. Telang should have given up the struggle on account of thie 
weary protraction of discussion and quietly acquiesced in the opinion of the 
reforme: [The paper here discusses the various changes in detail and 
‘proceeds:—]} The Professors have been found gloating over their success in 
alighting upon an easy method of securing a high percentage of passes, but 
“they conveniently forget that in so doing they have made huge sacrifices in the 
‘matter of competency and literary accomplishment. Every one of the several 
‘subjects that have been deleted from the University course has been admittedly 
regarded as essential to a course in higher education. ‘There can be no question 
regarding the utility of history, logic and political economy in practical life, 
and yet they have been omitted from the course of studies. As regards Second 
Language it was hoped that some means would be found to place its stuly on a 
sound basis, but instead the University reformers keep it for the first two years 
of study and then omit it altogether from the syllabus. From thesa instances 
it is pretty clear that the proposed reforms are hollow and fail to attain the 
cbjects in view. In the ordinary course these proposals will come up for 
formal sanction be!ore the Chancellor, whom we feel it our bounden duty to 
urge to send them back to the Senate as they obviously stand in need of over- 
hauling. [The paper in a subsequent issue discusses the changes effected in the 
M.A. course and condemns the bifureation of studies in Arts and Science at 
the final stage, inasmuch as it thinks that the proposed change would debar the 
students, who have read science for the B.A. Examination, froin prosecuting 
higher studies and qualifying themselvés for the M.A. degree. The paper, 
however, welcomes the rule allowing candidates for the M.A. to appear at the 
degree examination only after two years after graduation. | 
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*34. Commenting on the changes made in the Arts course of the 
SS Ww te Bombay University the Gujardti remarks :—“ We 
tg Gaia s “"? are glad to find that after all, weshall have both 
Indian and English history as compulsory subjects 
in the Arts course, Those who choose the science course at the end of the first 
year will be restricted to English, Mathematics and Science, but those who 
go up for the B.A. Examination will have their minds cultured by a study of 
Indian and English history. It may be stated that on the whole the results 
of the long-drawn debates of the Senate have not been unsatisfactory, and 
that the compromise accepted. by the Honourable Mr. Sharp has freed the 
original propositions from some of their objectionable features,” 


89. ‘Good progress was made at yesterday’s University Senate meeting. 
Indu of Bombay (13), ‘Lhe battle for History ended in a truce whereby Indian 
4th Oct.; Dnydn Prakish History becomes a compulsory subject at the Inter- 
(49), 6th Oct.; Sudhdvrak mediate and English history at the B. A. Poor Ancient 
1L6p), 20th Oct, | History (Rome and Greece) is thrown overboard from 
the compulsory course! We believe firmly that our compulsory Arts curri- 
culum will decidedly be poorer for want of Ancient History, though it is no 
small comfort and consolation that English History remains as a compulscry 
subject and Ancient History is likely to be joined to Modern History for the 
voluntary History group. Logic becomes optional to Mathematics at the 
Intermediate and on this decision we have every reason to congratulate the 
Senate. Let the Mathematicians indulge in dry calculations of figures and woven 
deductions of abstract truths about numbers, etc, But to others—and that a 
vast majority — Logic will have worthy attraction and its study will surely be 
of great intellectual benefit. Weare, however, extremely sorry that the other- 
wise peaceful: proceedings of the Senate meeting—where so much progress 
was achieved by cordial co-operation and give and take—should have been 
marred by an incident which we cannot describe by any other words than 
oe and humiliating.’ To the committee named by the Honourable 
r. Sharp for considering and recommending detailed regulations for the 
Science courses, Dr. Bhandarkar proposed the addition of Dr: Mackichan and 
Father Dreckmann, This Mr. Sharp stoutly opposed on the ground—avowed 
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with unshrinking plainness—that: these two gentlemen had been opposing all 
progress and that their nomination would only mean introducing an obstructive 
element......... That the representative of the now awakened Government 
should have thought those who had been leaders of Science teaching in this 
Presidency as obstructionists or opponents of progress had an irony about it 
of which Mr. Sharp evidently was not conscious, But asthe guardian of the 
Government proposals, Mr. Sharp had some excuses, None such could be 
pleaded for the personal attacks of Messrs. Covernton ani Wilkinson and 
Dr, Stanley Reed who took up Mr. Sharp’s tune with a vengeance. ........ 
Indulgence in personalities should never have gone so low in the University 
and we hope it will never do so in future. ‘The Senate, however, showed 
its good sense by voting by a very large majority for the inclusion of 
Dr. Mackichan and Rev. Mr. Dreckmann,.......... We fervently wish that such 
unedifymg personalities will never in future mar the debates of our Senate.” 
[lhe Dnydn Prakash approves of the changes made in the University cur- 
riculum and expresses a hops that the lessening of the burdens of the Uni- 
versity students will result in a more thorough study of subjects and improve- 
ment in the student’s health. The Suw¢hdrak writ2s in a Similar strain. | 


*36. ‘ The modifications introduced in the Arts course, after a long and 
patient deliberation of over two years, have rasulted 
in the simplification of the course and the reduction 
of the number of subjects, From the standpoint 
of student the changes effected in the curriculum would facilitate his progress 
to the degree examination and lighten the burden of study. It is another 
question if the altered curriculum would advance culture in the student and 
sharpen his intellect. Many a useful subject has been either expunged or 
made optional with other subjects. The syllabus now settled upon is, however, 
a distinct advance upon the course proposed under Government’s letter to the 
Senate, if not uponthe old curriculum of studies.......... The first year’s 
examination has been abolished as'a University examination for the Arts 
course. ‘I'his measure has been adopted at the sacrifice of uniformity in the 
standard of examination. But its abolition is not open to such strong objections 
as the abolition of the Matriculation Examination. All things considered, the 
moiified course has little to commend it, when compared to the curriculum 
which it has replaced, except the simplification of the studies. The Honourable 
Mr. Sharp, however, took another and a very flattering view of his own share 
in the revised scheme, when he charged others, who did not agree with 
him, as playing the part of obstructionists.......... He spoke as though the old 
syllabus was substantially reformed, and the changes introduced constituted -a 
creat move in the direction of progress. The revised scheme, properly speaking, 
is little better than patchwork,. and, if anything, a backward movement in 
educaticn. If Mr. Sharp had taken a more restrained view of its merits, he 
would not have indulged in a personal and unjustified attack upon those who 
had strong and very valid reasons of their own to disagree with him in the 
details of the scheme. ‘The Senate should be proud of holding in their Council, 
members whom Mr. Sharp virtually denounced as obstructionists. Father 
Dreckmann and Dr. Mackichan have rendered great and abiding services to the 
cause of education in the Presidency both in their capacity as the Principals 
and professors of two very ably conducted colleges of the city and by their long 
and meritorious work in connection with the Bombay University. We regret 
the wanton attack that was levelled against them, and whilst we wish that the 
words used by Mr. Sharp had never been uttered, it would have been more 
eraceful if he had withdrawn them ani made an amende honorable b 

putting their names on the Committees of his own accord. It would, like- 
wise, have heen a graceful movement on the part of the Senate, if it had 
admitted both the gentlemen to the Committees without making a simultaneous 
appointment of the Presidents, a decision that carried semblance of approval of 
Mr. Sharp’s contentions to keep them out of the Committees,” 


Rast Goftdr (41), 9th 


Oct., Eng. cols. 
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87, Eve y year the sssagy AOE gg angi at Simla, —] Y rage 8 
Ne at a tt OES consider the grievances of the public. 
es ae ae prea TGallvey Does this signify that. the quiet and peaceful Tedien 

, ‘people are not considered to be human beings 

by the Railway authorities P Most of the grievances 

- are of a very pressing nature, The Railways are free 
to enhance their rates as they like, and yet they pay 

7 , no regard to complaints. Thus, this year’s Con- 
ference bas not discussed the question of the new third class carriages 

which have been introduced since the Itola disaster and which are ver‘ 

inconvenient, The question of the safety of female passengers, which 

last year had assumed such an acute form in consequence of Mrs, Taylor's 

_ murder, also appears to have been passed over, ‘ihe question of overcrowding 
of passengers has been similarly neglected. Now these three questions are of 

such vital importance that they should be dealt with as soon as possible. 
The railways are maintained at the cost of India, ard the Government cof 

India should compel them to introduce the necessary reforms. We are very 

sorry for the Indian public, which does not know how to fight for its 

rights. (The Praja Bandhu writes:—Among other things, the Conference 

considered the questicn of supplying special carriages free of charge to 

Government Officers. Government do not appreciate the hardship which 

this puts on the pubiic, who are already suffering so much at the hands 

of the Railway authorities. ‘They also discussxd the question of their 

liability for damage done to gocds carried by them. We can only say 

that their attitude in this connection destroys all hopes of improving the 

relations between the railways and the commercial world. Another 

respect. in which their attitude is calculated to embitter their relations with 

the same class is the question of demurrage rules, which, the Conference 

have urged, should be more stringent, In our opinion even the existing 

rules are too stringent. The Saydji Vijay also adversely criticises the attitude 

of the Conference in connection with these questions as detrimental to the 

interests of commercial people and hopes that Government will not sanction 

its suggestions. | 


Municipalities. 


38. “The nomiration of Mr. H, C. Mules as the President of the Karachi 
Municipality for the next triennial term has been 

_ Comments on the nomina- gazetted and the rate-payers and the public are 
ae eens ate oe expected to acquiesce in that decision. We doubt 
Municipality. greatly, however, whether that will bs the case, espe- 
Phenix (20), 5th Oct, cially when the effect of this appointment is considered 

| in all its bearings. The persoral qualification of 

Mr. Mules must be eliminated from the consideration of a question which is of 
‘supreme importance to the position of the Kardchi Municipality as a self- 
governing body. It must be borre in mind that ever since tbe introduction of 
local self-government in India and in the Bombay Presidency, the Karachi 
Municipality has been uniformly presided over by a non-official, whether an 
Indian or a European. The only occasion when this course was departed from 
was when Mr. Possman was nominated President for a short term; but he was 
merely the head of the Telegraph Department and was nowise connected with 
the executive administration of the district. The regime of Collector- Presidents 
passed away with the Act of 1882. From that time upto the present, affairs of the 
Municipality have been efficiently administered by non-ofticial Presidents. It 
‘has been alleged that of late matters have goue somewhat wrong and the need 
of improvement in the control of Municipal affairs has arisen. Admitting for 
‘the sake of argument that this is so, it conveys no reflection whatsoever upon 
a _ the Corporation or the Municipal Councillors as a body. If there are’ any 
fe ea allegations against any particular individual, and if those allegations are well 
a founded, his removal is all that is called for and no reflection on the Corpora- 


\ 
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-tion is justified. Still less is there any justification for any radical modification 
in the constitution of the Municipality. The nomination, therefore, of an official 
or ex-official President is a slur which the Municipality has done nothing whatever 
‘to deserve. Much has been made of the alleged fact that having vacated the office 
of Collector of Karachi, Mr. Mules has become a non-olficia) and consequently 
- there is no moral bar to his selection or nominatian as President of the Munici- 
“pal Corporation. There is no lack of legal nimbleness in the Municipality, but 
the broad distinction between an ez-olficial and a non-official has been entirely 
overlooked. Wealmit Mr. Mules is an 22-olfficial to a certain extent, though 
his appointment as full-time Chairman of the Port Trust invests him with an 
official position in the popular estimation. But we deny altogether that he is a 
non-official, or that being a non-official he has rendered public services which 
entitle him to the distinction which has been conferred upon him. Theelcction 
or nomination of a non-official President should usually be the reward of a 
- public-spirited citizen who has rendered meritorious public service both in the 

unicipality and outside. Every former President that we can think of passed 
a period of apprenticeship, as it were, before being raised to. that office. Mr. 
Mules was at no time a citizen-Councillor of Karachi, and we have already 
stated that his previous record as Collector-President of other Municipalities is 
a disqualification rather thana qualification. He was appointed officiating 
President of the Karachi Municipality without a day’s service on the Board and 
without any record of public service apart from his official work. His nomina- 
tion marks a departure for which there is no preeedent ; and it is a misuse of the 
word to call him a non-official for he is only an ex-official, and we are informed 
that his name is still borne on the list of Collectors in the Sind Civil List. 
Turning the searchlight of a careful analysis on the voting which gave Mr. 
Mules a majority without securing for him that absolute majority which alone 
could entitle his election, we have made it abundantly clear that the support 
that he received was such as might have been given to a Collector or ez- 
Collector of the disirict and that the great majority of elected Commissioners 
declined to vote for him, If Mr. Mules had been a merchant or a genuine non- 
official, he woul.| not have obtained even the majority that he did. What seems 
to us, however, to be mo:e important than anything else is that the clear intention 


of the Resolution of the Bombay Government has been openly and completely | 


frustrated by the nomination of Mr. Mules. By allowing the rate-payers to 
elect two-thirds of the Councillors and nominating only the remaining third, 
Government conceded a larger share of self-government to the electorate. 
By the last Resolution Government have further surrendered the right, 
which they had hitherto exercised, of nominating the President. If two-thirds 
of the Councillors were to vote for the ele:tion of the President, the recom- 
meadation would be tantamount to an election, for it is not conceivable that 
the choice of the Councillors would be vetoed except under very exceptional 
circumstances. His nomination for the full triennial term ignores the real 
intention that lies at tke back of the Resolution.” [The paper writes 
elsewhere :—‘‘It is clear that the apparent majority secured by Mr. Mules 
was attained solely and exclusively with the help of Government 
nominees, Government servants and Europeans, who did not really represent 
the general body of the public and who considered themselves in solemn duty 
bound to vote for the official candidate. Leaving out these votes as of no real 
import, we find that the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai received no less than 
1) votes, whiie Mr. Mules received 3..........If Government would have paid 
due regard to the opinions of those to whom the franchise has been particularly 
granted, we would have seen the Indian leader nominated as President. But, 
unfortunately, it is seldom that such considerations weigh with Government 
ip. appointments of tiis kind, when the question is between an official and a 
non-olficial.” | 


89. “ There is an idea current in Sind that Government servants are strictly 
ean ak: eae forbidden to take active part in Municipal elections, 
should not exercise their in- 2 the way, for instance, of canvassing for a particular 
fluence at Municipal elec- candidate. ‘This, however, is far from being the case. 
tions. It is a loose and careless reading of the orders of Gov- 
Sind Journal (25), 29th ernment that is responsible fer the idea referred to. 
sepe. __ The Government Resolution, we find, refers to Legisla- 
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capper feta ander 
ithe! other iis clear: of 
: tof the ‘Municipal ‘aim niatrétion,.aad 
; Ganuot be debarred from a reasonable 
ideation: “Bot de! le ‘ctherwise in tho: cese iof the 
ative Ce | Pbough such istthe case, ‘we should deprecate on grousds 
i6y an t ‘influence: ‘exercised “in Municipal elections -by 

f‘any - I¢ tends:to démoralise others: and lower ‘the tone of 
‘tee eheten. ‘inacrerd, ‘while we:think no absolute bar, legal or other, exists 
‘or-neéd be set up: -offieidle working'fora candidate, we: may well appeal 
‘to their good sense'to have as little todo with Municipal elections as possible.” 


at ; 
' ‘ 


Native States. 


40. Ie the course of a lengthy article, the Kathidwar and Mahi Kéntha 
Gazette reiterates the complaints about the present 


rs wes at poe ae situation in Idar, and declares that all this is due :to 
aneaasr ane mane ‘the fact that the Mahdrdja himself is generally away 
: Tama pamtte  (8)), 4nd from his State, that there is no competent Dewan and 


that in consequence all power is practically vested in 
Prince Daulatsingji, who has proved himself a failure. It alleges that the 
present officials are all incompetent and servile, and are not independent enough 
to point out his mistakes tothe Prince. Sometimes, the paper remarks, the orders 
of the Prince and of the Mahdrdja run counter to each other and thus add ito 
the diffivulties of the sabjects. |Elsewhere the paper publishes a letter from 
-& correspondent, questioning the propriety of the new taxes and alleging that 
the proclamation has failed to pacify the people. | 


J. E. SANJANA, 


Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th October 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 


BOMBAY: PRIXTED 4T THK GOVEKNMEXKT CENTRAL PRESS, 


if any, is being taken ; 


CONFIDENTIAL.}] 


Heport on 


‘PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY ‘PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 15th October 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


CONTENTS. 


Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agricultural matters : Comments on the speech of the Chief of Cae a 
at the last Agricultural Conference 

Appreciation of the Broach Collector’s orders re € supply of provisions to 
subordinate officers on tour . , 

Bengal: Comments on the Notification issued by the Bengal Government 
in connection with the Partition demonstrations . 

British rule : 
Comments on the articles of the Times correspondent on Indian unrest. 
Comparison between the revolution in Portugal and the inauguration 

of a new Parliament in China 

India must be given greater freedom in fiscal matters 
Some reasons of the ill-treatment given to Indians by Europeans: 
The Indian revivalistic movements are not re- actionary as they are 


supposed to be 
‘The meaning of.the swardjya movement. ) ; ° 
The Paisa Fund deserves to be popular amengst the people ; 


The permanence of the British Indian Empire does not depend on the 
employment of large numbers of Englishmen in the higher offices 
in this country 

Comments on the alleged demand of Home Rule by Scotland and Wales 
Comments on the annexation of Corea by Japan 


Comments on the attempts ai Constitutional Government in China 
Comments on the proposed prohibition of pleaders from carrying on the 
business of money-lending . ) oe , ;' 


Comments on the revolution in Portugal . 
Excise: Comments on the suggestions made by the Bombay Temperance 


Council re liquor-shops . , ' ; 
Indians in the Colonies : 

Alleged grievances of Indians in British Kast Africa. 

Indians in Australia 


Indians in South Africa . 
Pandharpur Fair: Comments on the Municipal arrangements for the last 
Ashadi fair at Pandharpur (Sholdpur) . ; ' : 
Police : 
Comments on the Police Administration Report for the city of Bombay | 
for the year 1909-10 
Need of Police inquiry into a recent case of kidnapping i in Surat . 
Suggestion that the proposed Vysan Tol procession at Belgaum should 
not be allowed as it is likely to offend noprfingdyats. .  . 
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17—20 
45 
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14 
a " “Advetse coublienta on n the education qualification required for Indian 
ee | candidates for the superior grade in the Imperial Secretariat _ . 39 
. | Commiénts on only one Indian passing the Civil Service test during the 
a current year . 34 
eS Suggestion that the Legal Membership of the ‘Viceroy’ s Executive 
i oak Council should be open to High Court Pleaders . . . «. 388 
Ren. ing : 
Se Comments on the amalganiation of the Sind et Collectors with the 
i Presidency Service. __. 47 
ae Complaint that the new Educational Inspector i in Sind has not been 
fe : appointed on the Board of the D. J. Sind Arts College and of the 
Sind Madressa-tul-Islam like his predecessor Mr. Wright . 48 
Viceroy : Comments on Lord Minto’s speech at the United Service Club at 
Simla . : 3 : : ] 
| Legislation— 
Adverse comments on the proposed Bill for the regulation of Indian Insur- 
ance Companies . ; : 49 
: : Education— 
iY Adverse comments on some remarks made by the Honourable Mr. Sharp at 
‘tra the Bombay University Senate meeting 51 
Nie: Government should establish an Arts and a Medical College in 1 Bombay 
ve exclusively for females . 52 
ae More Indians should be appointed Inspectors in the Educational Depart- 
7 ment. ° 59 
‘pI The Indian vernaculars must be inspired by Western culture if they are 
g to produce great literatures... ' . dD 
fr 
st Municipalities — 
‘ Bombay: Comments on the arrangement between the — Municipal 
a Corporation and Government re abatement of leper nuisance in 
3 : Bombay ; . . . 64855 
| Native States— 
ie Patidla: Approval of the Mahardja of —’s abolition of the —— of 
k impressment in his State 58 
ihe Travancore: Comments on the deportation of the editor of a newspaper. by 
or ae the—State . ‘ ‘ : : . 56&57 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


a 


{As it stood on the 1st October 1910.) 


No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. ) ol Name, caste and age of Editor. ag 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire...) Bombay ... | Weekly... .| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50... 500 
2 | Argus oce eve «e| Do. eee we| Do, eee «+-| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 500 
8 | Bombay East Indian Do. | Do. ss — ase| Je Je de Abra; Portugnese; 44 ... 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette Sukkur Do. .+| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
Muhammadan Sheik ; 84. 
& | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona w.| Daily as. «se Joseph Lewis; Englishman ; 52 600 
can Herald. 
6 | East and West... Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;| 1,000 
55. i 
7 | Elphinstonian ...  ...| Do, pee -«+| Quarterly ... _—...| Prof. P. B. Véccha; Parsi; 42... ees 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... »+-| Poona eve »-| Daily ove one povece ose 
9 Fergusson College Maga | Poona eee coat. aes : ooo) Ve G. Kale, M.Ae ace ees ese ‘ie - 
zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... ».| Weekly ...| KAmdkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman); 41. 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do, “ee ot: DBs eee .»-| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. oe ee} Monthly .. ..| John Wallace, OC. E.; Englishman; 50....; 12,000 
i3 | Indu of Bombay ... e+} Dog one e-| Daily ove .| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu! .. 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
14) Kardchi Argus ... +o] Karachi 4. Weekly . ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... 750 
15 | Kardchi Chronicle »--| Karachi... Weekly . .».| Chainr4i Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 
16 | Kathidwdr Times ... »»-| Rajkot .| Daily eee ...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
b (Loh4na) ; 28, 
17 | Mahratta Poona Weekly ..| Narsinh Chintamay Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman). | 
| 
18 | Muslim Herald Bombay »++| Daily ; .-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. : 
19 | Oriental Review ... occ ©6500 Weekly... »--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 evel 700 
20 | Phoenix Karachi --+| Bi-weekly ..| J&ffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
21 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona | Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 aoe 
and Military Gazette. 
22 | Railway Times »+| Bombay «-| Weekly »--| John Alexander Batfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College} Lo. Quarterly ... .| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 
| Magazine. 
24 | Sind Gazette oer »-.| Karachi... w+] Daily «| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44_... _ 500 
25 | Sind Journal : Hyderabad eee Weekly ».-/ KUndanmal Manghirsing, B. A; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 
26 | Sind Times ese} Karachi... -+-| Bi-weekly ... »»-| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay .. -+-| Quarterly ... ---| Prof. P, A, Wadia; Parsi; 35 “on ae 400 
Quarterly. | 
AnGLo-GusaRa’TI. 
98 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar .| Bombay ,.. «+-| Daily os .--| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
39 | Apakshapat -+-| Surat ore --| Weekly... .| B&i Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
| | didli; Parsi ; 30. 
80 | A’rys Prakésh... -| Bombay... «| Do. eee .--| Maganl4l] Raj4rdm Vyds; Hindu (Brah-| 1,000 
min); 41. — | 
. 
$1 Brosh Mitra eee eee Broach ee9 gee Do. ee + Trikamlél Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Bréh- 375 
ma Kshatriya); 25. 
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Kaiser-i-Hind __... 
KAthidwér News ... 
Rathidwir Times ... 
Parsi eos c 
Praja Bandhu es... 


Saénj Vartamdn ... 


Shri Saydji Vijay ... 


Sury& Prakésh eee 
Anoio-Manra’Ta1, 
Dnydnoday& ove 


Dnyan Prakish ... 


Dnydn Prakdsh ... 
Indu of Bombay ... 


Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGIO-PORTUGUESE. 
Echo ee@e eee 


O Anglo-Lusiténo... 


OGoano ... en 


Ano1o-Smp1. 
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~~~ + eRe rere? - ae 
we] Weekly av | Nairotantidds: Prinjiwandéi Sllethiis'y Hinda) 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35, 
iy ae. Kikébhai; Hindu (Shriwak Ba-| 1,000 

nia) ; 87. 

«| Bombay we al Dos 6. sf Ichobhérdin Sutajrdmn Deski; Hindu (Surti] 8,500 

| : , Bania) ; 55, 

wf Surat ove, ae], Dos. wee. ~—Ssen-| Hlormassji Jamshedji; Pam; 48 ... ...1 700 

o»-| Ahmedabad e+} Do. vee _ ov] SomAl4] Mamgaldds Shih; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
Bania) ; $1. 

w| Bombay ... «| Do. . «| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 50. ...| 800 

ee} Do, eee »++| Daily eee ++.| Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzbda, M.A., ; Parsi;| 4,400 

ve] DO. ones wne| Weekly... ws.| Frrdmmji OSwasji Mechta; Parsi; 60... «| 2,000 

vos] R&jkot vee vs] “Dos nee ove JaMBhedji Frdmji; Parsi; 46 wm | 200 

«| Do, coe = owe| Bi-weekly ... | «».| Jamnddds Mahdshankar;- Hindu (Nagar) ;. .: 600 

v-] Bombay .. «s.| Weekly... _«..| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleydrkhdn ; Parsi; 84... 2,000 

o+-| Ahmedabad «| Do. vee =—s_ sav | JQTivan L, Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Braéh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 

+-| Bombay «. e+| Do, vee ove} Byrdmji Fardoonji Marzban; Parsi; 70...) 1,200 

vo Dos oss, aus] Daily ve ws] Rustamji Narsarwinji Vateha-Gdndhi;| 4,200: 
Parsi ; 48. 

eco] BATOUR —s eae evel Weekly = aew «»-| Maéneklé] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200: 
29. 

eee Surat eee eee Do, ese ee Umedréam Nagindads > Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 - 
Rev. R. 8. Hume ; 28 

e-| Bombay ... «| Weekly . «| | Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> 1. = see ave 660: 
Rev. Tukardm ; 55 

v-| Poom® use = vee} Daily = nse ee| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

eee Do, eee eee Weekly eee Ce Do. do. eee 2,700 

«| Bombay... s+-| Daily -~ ...| D&émodar Ganesh Pédhye, M.A,; Hindu} 2,000 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. | 

«| Do, ose = ave} Weekly .».| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin); 30. 

«-| Bombay ee soe] Weekly =... «..|d. O. F. D’Bouza; Goanese; 40... ee} 1,000: 
«| Do. ove sock: a oes «..| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 8.; Portuguese ;| 1,000 
30. 
| Do. we nd: De or ...| &. P., Fernandes ; Goanese; 25 ... - «| 1,000: 

---| Hyderabad ««-| Monthly «+ ...| Kirmaldas Fatebchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. ine 
.++| Karachi (Sind) .... Weekly , «+s »».| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500. 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghuld4m Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans, 
Indian and Foreign Trade Shikdrpur ee owe Do. e¢e eee seeees eee 
«| LAérkana (Sind) ...| Do. sew _ ose} Premcohand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500. 
24, : 
++] Karebi (Sind) ...| Do. .. «| Kesanddés Bhawdnd4s; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800" 
«.| Larkana (Sind) ..j Do. «+ «| Deosing Shamaing; Hindu (Amil); 98 ...| 850: 
«| Bukkur (Sind} ... De. ee eve} Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ..._—....|_+—-1,000: 
eve Kardchi (Sind) ove _ Do. > ome ees Jamatmal Ldlchand ; 87 eee eee coe 
De. é¢e eee | seseee r eee 
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‘No. Name of Publication. W bere Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | a 
ANGIO-TELEGU. | 
45 | Andhra Patzika ... «4 Bombay ... oo>| Weekly = ose ...| Késhinéth NAgeshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
| }“‘man).; 40. 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urnpv. | 
66 ; Moslem eee eee . Poona eee eee, Weekly eee ee aeecee eee 
ENGuisH, Marna’THg AND 
| GusaRa'TI, 
67 | Hind Vijay& ove eos] BATOdA = are ovo] Weekly sae aes Déhyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41, 
ENGLIBH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND OONCANIM, 
68 A Luz eee eee eee Bombay eee . Weekly eee eee R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee ee 1,206 
| 
GuysaRa TI, 
69 | Akhbér-e-Islim ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Daily =... 4s. | Kazi Ismail Kdzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 
470 | Amrit Mani eee | Réjkot ... «| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
71 |Baroda Gazette ... _...} Baroda ~.| Weekly ...|Javerbhéi Déddbhdéi Patel; Hindu) 1,000 
(Patidaér) ; 39. 
72 | Bharat Jivan eee «--| Bombay ... »-.| Monthly .| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
73 | Bombay Samachar cool Deo. ove .| Daily ons .»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:; 4,400 
4 Parsi ; 41. 
74 | Broach Samachar ...| Broach... «| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 il 400 
75 | Buddhi Prakdsh ,.. ...)Ahmedabad’ —...| Monthly. ...| Jivanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsa] 1,250 
, Shrim4li Banja) ; 34 
76 | Chabuk ... eee -».| Navsari (Baroda) ...) Weekly . .| Dajibhéi Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavi| 400 
Brahmin) ; 31. 
47 | Outch-Kesari one ...| Bombay oe} Weekly a .| Damji Re Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa’) 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
7& | Din Mani ... »--| Broach... e+} Do. .| N&thal4l Rangildds (Bania) ove - 200 
79 Garjana »+.|. Ahmedabad con ie coe ...| Shankerl4l Nathjibh4i; Hindu (Audick 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 
80 | Kaira Vartamdn ... _...| Kaira ae Do. ses .| Kahandés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);} 1206 
56. 
81 | Kaéthid4w4r and Mahij Sddra Do. ose ...| Motil4l Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audict | 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. . 
82 | Kaéthia4wdr Samachar .| Anmedabad eo} Dow , .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; MHindr 600 
| (Brdhman) ; 46. 
83 | Lohana Samachar ot De eee ie: ; ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4ana) ; 30 a 500 
84 | Loka Mitra .»-| Bombay Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minochehef-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
85 | Navsdéri Patrika oce| N@VSA&TL ove -»»| Weekly . ...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdd4s Parekh - 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
86 |-Navsdri Prakdsh ... «..|_ Do. wed Dod . _ es.| Rustamji Jdmdspji Dastur; Pdrsi; 60 .. 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... o00 Ahmedabad nt ee ; ...| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 +} 950 
88 ) Praja Mitra oe | Karachi ,., ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditcl 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
89 | Praja Pokar een | Surat asi «.| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 i | 475 
‘90 | Prétahkal as-| Anmedahad .| Monthly ae —s Prabhashankar; Hindu (Brab-| 1,250 
| man) ; 30. 
91 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. «| Weekly ae ...| Hiral4l Vardhamaa Shah (Visa Shrimali} 4,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
92 | Samalochak ose «| Bombay ... e-| Tri-Monthly ...| Manila] Chhabaéram Bhatt ; Hindo (Gujarati 500 
Brdhmin) ; 48. 
98 | Satsang... one .--| Surat ove ...| Fortnightly ...} Chunil4] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 1,500 
94 | Surat Akhbér__... »-| Baroda as 1 Do, ove .. | Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 mm 800 
95 | Udbodhan... ope ...| Ahmedabad »--| Monthly . ...| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Naga) 450 
| Bania) ; 22. 
96 | Vasant... ove poe Do. | Do. die .. | A‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A. 650 
| LL.B.; Hir du. 
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*atite, caste andége of' Kaditor. 


'Karndtak Vaibhav 


‘Loka Bandhw 


| Rasik Ranjini 
| Suvarta Patrika 


MRarndtak Vuitt ... 


see 


vee 


“ea ies. 


I 
A’ryévart ... 


Bakul eee 


Chitramaya Jagat 


‘Deshkalvartman 
‘Dharma “— 
Dharwar Vritt 

| Dnydn Chakshu 
| Dnydn Sagar 


Indu Prakish 


| Jagadé@arsh 


ve 


eve 


eve 


Daivadnya Samachdr 


ete 


AAD 


Bijapur eee aad 
Dhaérwir ... = ...| Do, ese 


Do. eee eee Do. eee 


Gadag (Dhaérwaz)...| Do. ove 
-Belgaum ... «4 Do. sie 
4 
Dhulia (West Khin-| Do. see 
desh). 


month. 
a 
Isl4mpur «. ...| Fortnightly 
Belgaum ag eé-« Weekly sve 
‘Chikodi (Bélyanm) .| Do. ies 
Chiplun (Ratné-| Do; eee 
giri). 7 
Belgaum ..» ion eae ove 
Poona ow «| Monthly ow 


Bombay ... «-+} Monthly... 


Erandol ... i 
War (Satara): . 


Weekly eee 
Monthly ... 


Dharwar ... | Weekly ... 
Poona... «-| Do. ‘a 
.| Kolhapur ... «| Do. vos 
Bombay .. «| Daily - 


' 
a siatien -»-| Weekly = « 


|} Sholapur ... «-| Do see 


Bombay eet” z ee- Do. eee 
Poona ~~ it ae inde 
Do, a oe sie 


Pétola (Rast Khin-| Fortnight! 
desh). 4 


‘Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly «.. 
desh). 


Péoha ... «..| Published “élitice a 


eee 


@ee 


eee 
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.| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar- 


..|Késhingth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit. 


Shir Bibsefial; ‘ Hindu (Bajpai~Brdiemia); 


K. B. Ank&lpi; Hindu. (Dechasth “Brah- 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu .(Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 42. 


Krishnéji Hanurhait Mudvedkar; Hindv 
(Vaishnav Brahman) 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapnr ; * Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahinart) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdypraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44, 


eeeeee 


Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brdhman) ;. 58. 


Hari Dharméréj' Gdndhi; Hinda (Vani) ; 
81, 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B>A.; LBE.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82, 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 
Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
‘mwh); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khéddilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42, 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindw(Chitp4wan 
Bréhman) ; 44. 


Hindu 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kémat; Hindu! 

Shenvi; 86. 
Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


Vinayak Nanabhaéi Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
dnya): 45. 


Mahddev Péndurang Joshi; Hindu (Brab- 
min); 36. 


Brahman) ; 46. 
S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33, 


Brahman) ; 50. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44, 


hada Brahmin); 50, 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
F, F. Gordon & Co, 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 
Hari Nérdyan' Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. | 


Narsinha Chintaman. Kelkar,  B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brél man) ; 29, 


Yédav Bélnishna Upésani; 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 42, 


Hindu 
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150 


150 


142 


143 


157 


| Shivaji Vijaya 
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Madhukar "te . ae 
Mahérashtr& Vritt 


Moda Vritt a0 
Mumbai Valttiav 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vrité 
Pandhéti Mitra 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakésh. o. = ss 
Rdshttabodh  «. 
Rashtrodaya oe 


Saty’ Shodhak ... 


Shetkari 


Sholé4pur Samachar 


Shri Sayéji Vijay 


Shri Shanu ove 


, Shubh Suchak ... 


Sitaraye Hind 


Sudharak ... 


Sumant 9. 


Vaishya Masik ... 
Vichari eee «6 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod ete ese 


Vrittasar... see 


Vy4pari eee eee 


Warkari eee eeé 


Vividh Dnydn Vistér 


.| Poona ee 


.| Karad (Satdra) 


.| Bombay ... 


..| Kolhapur ... 


Belgaum ... 


-| Bombay 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona eee 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 


pur), 


| Satéra ia... oe 
-| Wai (Satara) - 
«+. | Bombay eee ee 
.| Poona ode 
.| Ndsik eve eee 
| Pandharpur (Sholé-| 
,pur). 
.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh). 
..} Kolh4pur ... 
..|Satdra sis. oe 
Baroda 
ool Poona ° 
Do. ese se 
Ratnagiri eee Bee 
.| Ahmednagar ” 
.| Sholdpur ... 
Do. eee 
..-| Bombay ... oe 
.| Satara - 
Do, oe 
Do. 208 


.| Karwadt (Kanara) ... 


Thrice a month 


-| Fortnightly 


ae 


Fortnightly 


.| Lakshuman 


.| Bhujangrao , 2 


{Jandedan ‘Natéyan Kulkarni; Hindy) 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82, 


.| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


tha) ; 24, 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 29. 


...| Keshav .Purushdttam Mebendale ; (Hindu 


Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
‘Hindu (Rigvedi. Deshasth Brahman) ; :35. 


...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman). ;.24. 


.| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 44. 


.|Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


..| Bhéu . Babaji Lathe; Hindu .(Puncham 


Jain); age 45. 


.| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 


shani Brdhman) ; 32. 


.| Hari Raghundth Bhdgvat 
|S. K. Ddmle; Hindu (Ohitpdwan :Briéh- 


man); 30, 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman) ; 27. 


--| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


“Hiridu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; °40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ;'48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; Hindu 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ;. 26. 


..| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50 
..{iIndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager Démodar Savl4ra4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vaman Hari Dhayle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 28. eee 


.| Dattdtreya Rdmchandra Chitale; Hindu 


. (Chitpa4wan Brahman). 


.| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


madan ; 45, 


.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
.|(1) Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. ! 
Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maraétha) ; 25. 


.| Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


7 Ju Vindyak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 


Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Séraswat Brahman). 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 40, 


..] Néma D4a4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 


man) ; 42. 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman): 35, 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


. 


tide’ dabBombay ic ...| Weekly <a. «| MohamedSReaa Hoji Alli; Persian Muham| 400 
yo. ie madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


161 | A’ftéb-i-find _... eee Sukkur (Sind) oes) Weekly os. | o-| Sh&ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
| | | madan (Abro) ; 24. 


469°] Khairkhsh 9... ——s...| Ldrkhdna (Sind) ...) Do. 4. ws Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindul 700 
) : tri); 85. 


168 | Prabhét ...  ... — ..:| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly .,. _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 
164 | Sind Sudhdr occ »»»| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... .»-| Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


166 | Sind Kesari eve .»»| Shikdrpur (Sind) ...| Do. eee see — Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550 


Unpv. 


166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... oo+) Weekly ae +; Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


167 | Mufide-Rozgar ... .«..| Do. cco cael §=D0e s+ eee Munshi Mahamad Husain... ... ool. on 


168 | Sulta4n-ul-Akhbér sod (me ove »»-| Daily mon ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
. Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


GouzyaRa TI anpD Hinpr. 


169 | Jain eee ose »-| Bombay ... 7] Weekly = see ..-| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu]. 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


170 | Jain Mitra oe eee} Do. wee .».| Fortnightly +1 on oe ois ea pene oscl hee 


| 


7 7 ~ = a = 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the xeport is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this syste:n is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it ie printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodica) as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in somo instances must be regarded with caution. | | 


9 


Politics and the Public ‘Administration. 


1. “Highly characteristic was the remarkable speech the Viceroy 


| delivered in vindication of his regime at the farewell 
Comments on Lord Minto’s banquet given in his honour by the United Service 


— at the United Service ©jy}) at Simla. It shows vividly the man who has 
Club at Simla. 


Indu of Bombay (13), 15th Wielded, and wielded with no ordinary success, the 
Oct. reins of supreme power in India during the last five 
. years—sober, clear-sighted, courteous, sympathetic to 

the ruled and firm as a rock against adverse critics. General Drummond, who 
presided at the dinner, struck the right key-note in complimen‘ing the depart- 
ing Viceroy on his statesmanship in rising to the occasion and on his patience, 
tact, courage and absolute fearlessness. We had three or four Viceroys who 
utilised farewell dinners to pour ridicule on or abuse Indians, and whose key- 
note of policy was that they had done their duty when they liad satisfied the 
Jingo Imperialist of the day. A cheering contrast is Lord Minto’s sperch. He 
too has had critics-—the gentle Indian Moderates who are dissatisfied, not with the 
Reforms, but with the Reform Regulations and with some of the repressive 
legislations, on the one hand, and the vituperative Jingo critics who have 
dubbed him a weak plaything of Lord Morley, a breaker of Par Britannica, 
in sooth, on the other, In reply, the Viceroy is firm in tke consciousness of 
his having done the right thing, is courteous and even appreciative of the 
Indian constitutional Opposition and he exposes the abusive Jingoes.......... 
To the latter school of politicians, so noisy and aggressive of late, Lord Minto’s 
one reply is that they are really misguided fools who do not kuow th: facts, 
wise though they deem themselves. Lord Minto rightly points out that their 
great fallacy is that in their writing ‘the nevessity for dealing with reasonable 
hopes has been Jost sight of whilst every outrage that has occurrel has been 
taken as an indication of the general state of India.’ ‘To have withstood the 
temptation to condemn a whole nation for the sins of a few and to have 
persisted in reforms, responding in time to the just aspirations of the true 
friends of Pax Britannica, in spite of the sedition of the few and the anarchism 
of the fewer, and thus to have separated friend from foe and prevented the 


friend from becoming the foe, which would have been the case if the Jingoes. 


had their way,—these are the great merits of Lord Minto’s administration, and 
on these points His Lordship dwelt at length and with a lucidity that must curry 
conviction, India would gratefully appreciate the whole spirit of tha speech 
and the clear declarations of policy made therein. We Indians may have 
quarrels with minor details of His Lordship’s administration. But the general 
policy cannot but be gratefully appreciated and if the new Viceroy follows in 
the wake of his predecessor, the consolidation of the brighter era inaugurated 
by the Morley-Minto regime cannot but progress apace.”’ 


*2. ‘The mere mention of: an all-round Home Rule scheme raises very 
interesting sneculations from the Indian point of 
view. If Wales, Scotland and Ireland are to have 
3 Comments on the alleged Pome Rule, which the least of the british Colonies 
emand of Home Rale by ° t's 
ae apm oe ol already enjoys, will this British.dependency of ours 
Mahratta(17), \6th Oct. be refused' that eoncession fir all time in any 
measure? India is the kevstone of the British 
Empire. Can sucha keystone support or keep in its place the empire, if 
India isto remain for ever without any hope of self-sovernment? At any 
‘rate, how can the British Government in England or india expect the Incian 
people to rest content when they see every one else in the empire realising 
the dream of his ambition, especially when every day brings only added proofs 
of the fitness of the Kastern people for self-government, when Turkey and 
‘Persia in the West, and Japan aod China in the Hast, ave pierced the bubble 
of the haughty claims of the West tos a monopoly of such afitness? Can India 
alone remain for ever the arid tract of land where only stunted underwood 
‘may grow? When all other things except self-government are concerned, 
we hear India mentioned with & sense of importance which is almo:t flattering. 
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wo p glad:.to sew Iadia‘grow good and abundant cotton ; 
ld ite to see India’s exports grow oat fatten ; they would like India 

a8 gO ane ‘ood keep a.navy; th would like to see India made 
np iw, the over-sea British dominions. This is not a mean 
ee a | natural that India should aspire as well to participate 
ee a Wa ee mena in the greatness of the British empire by having her own 
ae ees” sitt in the Imperial Parliament and her people adminis- 
: a tering, their home affazirs on their own authoriy subject to Imperial control ° 


ain ta Gale af the-Alolonies ? 


*3, ‘* Annexation seems to be inthe airat present, Inour admiration for 
the marvellous progress of Japan we are apt to over- 
Comments on the annexa- Jook the fact that her latest exploit is in direct 


tion of Korea by Japan. 
- Pivsi (42), 16th Oct. repudiation of her solemn engagements, and, as an 


Eng. cols. ’ international principle, sets a very dangerous prece- 
dent. There is asort of Napoleonic progressinJapan’s 


of Korea ; she assumed a protectorate to put its affairs in order; and now she 
has annexed it. And not only has she annexed it, but she has torn up the 
Korean treaties too. There may be very good reasons for all this, but it is 
certainly extraordinary that no single protest has been made by any of the great 
owers of Europe. Perhaps their consciences tell them that they would have 
one no less, Austria at least seized the ovcasion of the Turkish revolution to 
turn a ‘lien’ on a couple of provinces into absolute sovereignty, and now that 
Portugal has turned itself into a Republic, we have more than one German 
newspaper advocating a partition of the Portuguese colonies between Britain 
and Germany—a suggestion which gains a peculiar significance from the fact 
that one of the Portuguese revolutionaries was modest : enough to declare that it 
was only when her colonies were reckoned that Portugal i ls a great country. 
What the colonies think on the subject does not seem to enter German calcula- 
tions. The common impression seems to prevail that the rest of the world, with 
the unfortunate exception of Japan, was made for the European countries to 
own, if they can only agree among themselves upon the:r respective shares,” 


| 
ia assumption of power in Korea. She went to war partly to ensure the independence 
if 

4 


4, ‘The West was prone to boast that it had the sole monofoly of repre- 

sentative institutions and that the East was the abode 

Comments on the attempts of despotism. Of course, this contention was far from 

rn a Government facts, as all the ancient historians are agreed upon the 

Oriental Review (19), 12th Point that the germ of real representative institutions 

Oct. and self-government was laid in the Hast. It is now 

| realised that the East is after all not so incapable of 

: such advanced institutions as the Western people were disposed to imagine. 

| Leading nations of the Orient are one after another rising into prominence and 

| showing that thay have realised all the potentialities of the self. Of course, there 

are still Western writers who would not recognise the new life which has 
dawned upon the East. But they are blind and cannot or will not see.” 


.  *5, “The Chinese Parliament about which we wrote in our last is neither 
asham, nora mockery. It represents the substantial 
advance which that nation has made during recent 
years on the material and moral plane..........1t should 
i Mahrdtta (17), 16th Oct. 4, noted that the Chinese nel are going to get a 
ee Parliament even though many social and moral 
ls shortcomings are patent among them. It is evidently believed that the propos- 
ae ed Parliament will tend rather to eee the social and moral well-being of 
te the people than accentuate their defects. The Chinese Government, if it 
eg were inclined to deal with the Chinese people in the same way as the British 
Government does with the Indian people in the matter of self-government, 

eould have easily put forward these shortcomings as a pretext for’ refusing. to 
grant the demand for, Parliamentary institutions, It, however, obviously sees 
that an improvement in the political condition of the people cannot fail to 
- rave a reflex effect upon their social and moral pondition also,” & 
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: ' 6. The development of evontd in. Portugal fally coufirms the belief.that 
: the Portuguese Rovalties liad failed té exercise any 


- Comments ‘on the revolu- influence upon their subjects or to win them over to 
Wee at A (73) their side, and hence the latter wer fully 
49th Och: Kithiéwar and Prepared to. bring about a change in the regime: 
Mahi Kéntha Gazette (81), The German press-has not been slow in charging 
%h Oct.; Hind Vijay (67), England with being at the root of the revolution. 
mn Oct. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed Eneland has been the upholder of the rights and 
88), 15th Oct. ; Shri Saydje ad : ; . | 3 
ijay (46), 13th Oct. privileges of nations against monarchical attacks, and | 
consequently, though the Portuguese monarch indulged j 
the fond belief that he wouid crush down any movement against his throne 
with the help of England, the Liberal Government refused him any means of 
resisting the revolutionaries. If does not seem improbable that considering : 
the irreparable breach that was ever widening between the king and his | 
subjects, England should have succeeded in advising the King of Portugal to 
abdicate. An attempt is being made in some quarters of Europe to stigmatise , 
the policy of England, as mean trickery and designing endeavour to cipture | 
Portuguese possessions. To us it seems that in so acting Englind has but 
evinced statesmansbip of the highest order and kept up the noble traditions of 
liberalism. To say the least, the aspersions of the German press would serve 
to elevate rather than lower England in the estimation of the world. [he : 
Kathiawdr and Maht Kantha Guzetie writ: s:—The people of the West always 
feel particularly \lessed in discarding the yoke of royalty and beco.ning 
independent after doing to death their sovereigns The Asiatic nations and 
particularly the people of India differ widely in their temperament from the 
westerners and hence not only is there an absence of revoluti»nist tendencies but a ) 
deep-seated reverence and devotion fr the Crown is evinved everywhere in 
India. To us it seems next to impossible that the idea of throwing off the 
kingly yoke and becoming independent shonld ever eater the minds of 
_ Asiatic nations. But the contact with the West has spread the contagion, 
with the result that we have been witnessing a wide chanze in the political | 
atmosphere of Persia, Turkey and Egypt. ‘This is a warning too clear to be 
neglected. It, therefore, behoves the authorities to prevent betimes an 
revolutiosnary sentiments from making a permanent ho.ne in the minds of 
the Asiatics and to govern their subjects on liberal principles. The 
Hind Vijay writes:—The thought currents of the western and the eastern 
nations flow in opposite directions. While the nations of the West have been 
easily led into forming diabolical and anarchival ideas mainiy directed against 
monarchy, the people of the East have al vays been loyal and devoted to their 
sovereigns, nay have been taught torespect them astheir gods. India affords 
the finest example of this state of things. The Jiém-e-Jamshed ridicules the 
proclaimed loyalty of the Portuguese nation, and refuses to put any faith in 
their declarations. It charges the Portuguese resident in Goa and in 
British territory, with pusillanimity and with showing a tendency to worship the 
rising sun at the cost of the real sentiments lurking in their minds, The Shri 
Saydji Vijay remaks :— This unfortunate incident reads a splendid moral lesson 
to autocratic rulers in other parts of the world and shows how the existence of 
the king entirely depends upon the good wishes of his su jects. | 
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7. “The shock with which the announcement of the recent’ Revolution 
was received is gradually waning away, the work of 
O Anglo-Lusitano (54), treachery, outrase and blood-shel is completel, and ' 
15th Oct., Hng. cols; Bom- on the ruins of the Monarchy sits enthroned the | 
bay East Indian (8), 15th R . : : 
Oct. epublic of Portugal with its flag flying trium- 
phantly all over. The telezrams pouring in from 
Lisbon state that the New Ministers are very popular and are received every- 
where with ovations, and that a scheme’of Reform has veea formulated by : | 
means of which the Portuguese Enpire will be placed on a level whic’ will | 
enable her to command the respect and homaye of the civilised world. 
We are moreover given to understand with the blare of trumpets, that ‘ Liberty” 
will be the watchword of the present regime, and that with justice and equity 
it will rule the races under its sway, ani that religious tolerance, colonial 


autonomy, liberty of the Press, and compulsory education will be'some-of fhe 
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ba fdatures of tho adniinistration.. Really, the programme organised is 
Hhioh at the first sight will make people fall head and ears in love with the 
Wily hatehed Republio,: but. before any credence is given to the’ bombastic 
Mi) which seems to be the earnest wish of the new Government to carry into 
ect.. we think it worth while’ to subject it to a searching analysis s» that it 
Nieht not turn-out. to be like the apple of Sodom, beautiful to look at, but 
- gontaining ashes in ite interior, As it’ is with the individu«l, so also is it with 
a group of men,—the amount of confidence inspired depends upon a stainless 
reputation and other .sterling qualities, Does the Republican party present 
any characteristics which may draw the affection of the nation at large towards 
it, and ensure the material and moral advancement and progress of the 
country ? Those who have f: llowed the career of these people who have stooped 
to all kinds of dastardly and infamous deeds in ovder tocompass their aims and 
objects will tremble at the fate of Portugal which is now in their hands, 
Can any good be expected from a set of free-thirkers, materialists and atheists, 
whose souls have been steeped in the blood of their own king and heir- 
portal Can it be believed that a gang that has no respect for the law 
of the land, or even for the supreme law of Hin who rules the Universe, wou!d 
be the safe guides of the destinies of a nation? Alas! Alas! Fair Lusitania 
has fallen upon evil days, and if the regime of infidels is to continue, it were 
better that the innocent and artless youths who have thus far been tendered 
and fostered like lilies in the garden of the Religion of the Crucified were dead, 
lest the blighting influence of an unholy atmosphere taint their future career. 
With a group of unbelievers at the hea‘ of affairs, and with Relizion swept out 
of the Jand, who will be there to warn the trail bark of the younger generations 
and those yet unborn, of the shoals and shallows and quicksands, which will 
beset its path, as it bounds over the waves of the stupend sus Ocean of life.......... 
Scarcely have they been in power for a fortnight when they have commenced 
a most disastrous war against some ot the Religious Orders. Monks and Nuns 
have been most ruthlessly driven out of the land, and their monasteries and 
convents vilely desecrated by mere children. It mizht be said that they had 
strong reasons for this disgraceful procedure, because, it is stated, that the 
Jesuits provoked them by throwing bombs. We cannot believe this rumour, 
It is either a canard, or may be that they got their own men todo the needful 
so that they might hit upon some tangible cause to persecute the relivious 
societies. ‘he Republicans are capable of any mean trick, and if they 
shuddered not to soil their hands in the blool of their own king, what will 
deter them from accomplishing a comparatively trifling deed ?,......... 
We have strong reasons to believe that the Republican regime will not 
last long. Although it has been announced to the four quarters of the 
globe that the Kevolution was accepted with demonstrations of joy everywhere, 
it is oar opinion that the monarchical cause stan ls an excellent chance of being 
reinstated, because, it must be remembered, that two-thirds of the nation are 
ardently attached to their king, and, surely, these will not bear their dis- 
comfiture tamely........... Unfortunately the Goans have no army of their 
own, else they would have shown their spirit by sweeping out cf the land 
all those disgusting turn-coats who so easily declared in favour of the new 
regime when they were perfectly aware that the hearts of the people were 
with their king.” ['The Bombay Last Indzan also disapproves of the revolution 
in Portugal. | 7 
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8 “The whole — was taken by surprise by the sudden overthrow of 
: von the’ Monarchy in Portugal. The success that has 
ar (58), 35th Oct. Eng. attended the revolutionary coup detat has been 
ie unprecedented. ‘lhe Army, the Navy, the populace, 
the Colonies, all have joined tlhe Revolutionaries. The Kepublic has been 
proclaimed with no bloodshed, with no horrors of the French Revolution, with 
not even the carnage of the mad soldiery which besmirched the scutcheon of 
the Young Turkish Party who manceuvred the deposition of Abdul Hamid and 
the installation of his brother on the throne of the Sublime Porte.......... If 
the Portuguese Republicans can show that they can use moderation and com- 
posure, and. keep. up the contiouity of State-vested interests and bring the 
administration to a success, purging it of all venal officers and excesses, then 
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there is every apprehension that Spain will follow suit........... Though expert 
‘statesmen have pronounced that the Republic will not last long, and that 
complications will soon occur necessitating civil war and the recalling of the 
fugitive, chivalrous young King of Portugal, we cannot help admiring the great 
‘Self-restraint and moderation, deep state-craft and organisation, evinced by the 
Revolutionaries,.......... As regards the Colonies, we notice that they have 
accepted the Republic almost everywhere. As far as Goa is concerned we would 
say that all depends upon the way how the Church is treated by the New 
Government. If the Padroado is to be lost, and the Religious Orders are to be 
secularised, there will be trouble. The Padroado in India, though nominaliy of the 
King, is practically of Goa. It is the Goa treasury that supports and maintains 
the Padroado clergy in the East. Goa is quite able to manage its own affiirs, 


both civil and. ecclesiastical, and this is a golden opportunity fur Goa to get 
autonomy.” 


*9. “The revolution in Portugal which has proved a success 


crue throughout the country and in her colonial possess 
son tae (34), 16th Oct, sions, has come upon Anglo-Indians as a sudden 
surprise as it has upon the people of India. The 

latter are not expected to be in any cicse touch with the movements and under- 
currents which have culminated in a great and successful revolution, but we 
should have expected the more well-informed amongst the former >» possess a 
closer insight into, and more intimate knowledge of, the sovial, reijigious and 
political conditions of Portugal than are shown by the writings of the Anglo- 
Indian press........... The outburst of hatred and indignation that has broken 
out against the clericals is a most significant phenomenon in the history of the 
present upheaval. The inspiring motive of the revolution seems to have been 
as much tlie overthrow of the religious orders as the expulsion of the Royal 
EAQUIC iin cicadas The Catholic Church and its institutions never made for 
progress in Spain or Portugal. Their influence has been on the side of extreme 
conservatism and retrogression, With the onward march of scientific and 
philosophic thought it has not kept pace, as it should have, and the world is 
now witnessing a phenomenon in France, Portuzal and §8,ain the abiding 
lessons of which ought not to be lost upon all those who choose to be obstinate 


and perverse, or deaf and blind, in the full plenitude of their uncontrolled 
power.” 


10. ‘For the present the revolution in Portugal is an accompl'shed fact 
and the Royalists, from the military point of view, are 
Pe Y Femhay CR Oe toth disorganised a:d demoralised. In fact their 
being so was the renson of the rapid success of the 
revolutionaries.......... In one sense the new Republic must congratulate itself 
on the flight of the Kinz, since it furthers thé preservation by HKuropean 
sovereigns of the principle of neutrality and non-intervention, whilst nations 
work out their own destinies without giving any trouble to outsiders. Opinions 
may differ as to whether a revolution was necessary to Portugal and King 
Manuel was hopelessly incompetent. But lovers of peace may well wish that 
now that the Republic is established and the royal family has virtuall 
abdicated, the new regime should be unhampered and have a fair trial. ‘Lhey 
have begua well so far as munifesto-issuing is cuncerned. It is imposisble 
not to be struck with the declamations of a German paper—the Rezchslote. 
It is evidently an ultra-royalist and a violeuat Anglophobise journal. Its 
accusation that England was party to the revolution is absolute nonsense. IEf 
anything, England’s sympathies would be with its centuries old iriend, the 
Braganza dynasty, which it upheld against the might of Napoleon........... The 
British people should naturally be highly offended and indignant at tle charge 
brought against their country by the German yellow journal, Reichsbote. Will 
the British yellow journals leara how painful it must be waen tiey bring 
wauton accusations against others—we in particular refer to the accusations 
they pour directly and indirectly, in season and out uf season, now by articles 
and then by perverted news telegrams not even against aliens but azainst their 
fellow-subjects, sometimes all Indians, at other times Indian constitutionalists 
and educated people, and not unoften against the Brahmins? ”’ 
con 1655—1 : 
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Revoluti ‘the outoome of several generations 
e.! opular unrest and stir and hankering. after 
ical reforms, is +g event of undoubtedly great 

1 RE arnt i ha aa | nterest in the world-politios of the day. "Tt has 
— deep lessc ae mone Governments, which do not perceive that mankind 
- i moving onwards, that the-days are numbered of any political systems 
_whiel allow the tyranny or even the unnatural predominance of class over 
class, be it oligarchical, aristocratic or ecclesiastical, or which would keep tlie 
“mass of population in permanent tutelage, whether on the ground of a people 
not being prepared for better type of, constitutions, or on the ground that 
‘certain people have been for ever marked by Nature and Providence for 
‘personal autocratic rule.,.........° The whole world wishes stability and 
success to the new regime and an era of social and political progress to 
the Portuguese nation. The preposterous theory that nations ruled by 
despotic rulers can never become republican must explode with the 
example of Portugal. Time is also exploding the theory that the 
East must ever remain the home of absolute personal Governments and 
that India can never be fit even for self-government of the Colonial 
type. The resurgence of a people like the Portuguese, long in the 
slough of ignorance, inactivity and corruption in high quarters, 
cannot but come as a mesige of hope to all LEastern’ nations, 
struggling towards self-ccnsciousness and self-government through centuries 
of political misrule and i: aptitude. With backward and -proverbially 
incapable nations in all quarters of the world, from China to Peru, casting 
off the sloth of ages and entering upon a rejuvenated lease of existence, it 
would be a fallavy to suppose that any Eastern people or the’ Indians alone 
will always remain in a state of political tutelage and never attain 
governmert of the popular constitutional type. ‘These false prophets fail to 
see that within the space of the last ten years, Time has worked miracles in 
the political world which were undreaint of in their political philosophy. 
Who could have believed in the last century that the Kussian Goliath 
would go down before the little Jap? Who could have believed that 
moribund Turkey could by a magic of startling events transform herself 
in‘oa rejuvenated youth with a whole future before her ? Benighted Persia 
and long sleeping China have also shaken off the slumber of ages and are 
belying the prophesies of old worid Western politicians regarding the 
unchanging East. With the whole world, oriental and occidental, moving 
towards a democratic evolution, will India alone remain in the old world rut P 
It is because the emancipation of an old country like Po:tugal, China or 
Persia, will mean one country less among those lagging behind in the march 
of proxress, that Indians may rejoice in the turn of events in those distant 
countries. For those events are bound to react on the opinion of Liberal 
Great Britain in favour of Indian self-government of the constitutional 
porns type ; pure personal despotism, we think, is doomed, ali the world over. 

rovidence doubtless does not ban the East. The alternatives before Govern- 
ments of the old type are. steady evolu'ion of effective Parliamentar 
institutions under constitutional sovereignty or pure republics. The Indian 
popular party has deliberately chosen the former goal. Will the British nation 
jail to respond? We hope not.” | 


12. Some five centuries ‘ago, Portugal wasthe foremost nation in daring 
and valour and her Colonies were located in both the 

Kesaré (125), llth Oct.; hemispheres. Butshe lost hrr national virtu:s and 
' Sudhérak (150), lth Oct. began to lose her possessions one by one. At present 
ae she is not of much importance in European polities 

and but for the support of England, it is doubtful whether she could exist 
as an independent power. I1t has become in the opinion of the world a 
dead or almost a dead nation. But sometimesa nation on its death-bed 
turns out to be more virile than before. A few days ago a miracle happened 
in Lisbon and within thirty hours monarchy was destroyed and the republican 
n-blue flag began to flutter everywhere. King Manuel was deposed and 
President Br a barat to rule. Though the Portuguese revolution appears to 
be sudden and unex peoted, the forces mans to it were gathering strength for 
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some years past. [The paper then proceéds to give an account of the Portu- 
guese revolution in Lisbon and Goa.} All the other nations are looking at the 
Portuguese revolution with loving admiration. There is a danger that Spain 
and Greeee may perhaps follow the example of Portugal. Spain had at first 
mobilised her army on the frontier, considering the Portuguese revolution only to 
be a rebellion. But at Jast the principle that independent nations have a right. 
to change the character of their Government peacefully or otherwise triumphed 
and the European powers allowed the Portuguese revolution to complete itself. 
Some thought that Portugal was in her last throes and suggested that the. 
Portuguese Cclonies should be divided between Germany and England. The 
Advocate of India suggested innocently that England should seize Goa and 
Cape Verde Islands. But the republican party has adopted as its policy the 
granting of autonomy to the Colonies, Moreover, it was no rebellion but a 
revolution that took place in Portugal, The suggested division of the 
Portuguese Colonies is in the light of these incidents simply ridiculous. 
[The Sudhdrak writes:—It is to he hoped that the change wrought in the 
political condition of Portugal by the revolution will be the means of 
uplifting it from the ignorance, superstition, fanaticism and other evils 
from which it had been suffering. The history of the revolution will 
‘be written in indelible letters in the history of Portugal if it ushers in an 
era of peace and prosperity for its inhabitants. The revolution is bound to 
create new hopes in unhappy nations in other parts of the globe. | 


13. One G. K. Hark4re writes to the Indu of Bombzy und:r the heading 
* Four-Fifths of the Goa territory do not belong to 
Panch Mahéls in Goa do Portugal at all’ :—*‘* The political explosion in Portu- 
not belong to Portugal. _ aa ; 
Indu of Bombay (13), 8th $41 has made all ears very sensitive for any piece 
Oct. of information regarding anything about it or its 
relations with others and the head-line of this letter 
may not startle your readers a little, yet, so it is. I possess first-hand know- 
ledge of it as there was once a proposal to depute me to Portugal to negotiate a 
treaty for the restoration of the said territories. ‘lhe proposal fell through as. 
His Highness the Raja Bahadur of Souda was frightened by his Karbhdari, 
Mr. Yashwant Dhak Pai, by representing to His Highness that the Govern- 
ment of Portugal might somehow manage to get him hanged if he tried to 
re-open the question of his territories.......... A long line of Lingayet Reddy 
Kings ruled over a kingdom with Goa and Savantwadi in the north, Bankdpur 
in the Dharwar District in the east, Coorg in the South and the Sea of Arabia 
in the west. Their capital was Souda, now a town in the Karwar District. At 
the time of Tippoo Sultan, the then occupant of the Souda throne, found it 
very hot for him to retain his kingly olfice ......... And he ran away from his 
capital and placed himself under the protection of the Portuguese Government, 
The treaty between His Majesty of Souda and the King of Portugal was thit 
the District called the Panch Mahals should be entrusted to Portugal to meet 
the expenses of the protection, that the Kaja should have for his maintenance 
a pension of one thousand rupees a month and an estate called the Kanakon 
Gardens, which yields him about Rs. 40,000 a year, and that the Panch Mahals 
should be restored to him whenever he should think it safe to return to. Souda. 
This treaty has been followed by others and the Raja now gets a pension of only 
Rs. 500 a month. There are some secret treaties between His Highness of 
Souda and the King of Portugal, to which I had no access, but [ suppose that 
they do not affect the clause to restore the Panch Mahils, or the Raja would 
not have at all thought of deputing me to Portugal for attempting to get it 
back. This District of the Panch Mahals is thus still a trust with Portugal for 
His Highness the Raja Bahadur of Souda, and it forms four-fifths of the Goa 
territory, not Jegally belonging to Portugal at all. After the fall of Tippoo 
Sultan his kingdon was divided by the British Government among different 
parties, and they generously set apart the portion of the Raja of Souda and 
waited for the claimant for so long as the year 1861, or thereabouts.......... At 
the time of its forfeiture to England the present Raja was only an orphan 
child 5 years old at his mother’s house at Punganur in the Madras Presidengy. 
If the idea of the mission to Portugal on behalf of the Raja of Souda 
shad progressed, I had an intention of securing the intervention of the 


“The Government of 
vof Souda very highly. He is. 
brother of His fr a the King of Portugal. The 
r-General of Portuguese India pays him his first visit at the Palace of 
at: Ponda Nagesh Bandewadi, and His Highness returnsit, There. 
is tae ‘salute of twenty-one guns for the Raja. In British India the order is the. 
reverse of what obtains in Goa. Our Rajus and Maharajas see the Governors 
and Governors-Gereral first and the latter return their visits, Portugal has 
raised Indians to Peerages. Many may have heard of an Indian Viscount in 
Goa. With all the corruption complained of at the top of the Portugucse 
Government, the people in Gon themselves are very happy under them. They 
lave a permanent settlement and the taxes are very low, so much so that I hear 

that Government have to bring money from Vortugal to meet the expenses 
of administrative machin.ry of Portuguese India.” 


14. The Mumbai Va‘bhav welcomes the prospect of the stoppage of the 
Goa lotteries by the new republican Government 

Approval of the stoppage of Portugal. It dec:ares that the sale of the 
Bog Bano eae by the tickets of the lotteries in British India which has 
“Mumbot Veibhav (131), been going on without restriction in spite of orders 
"th Oct. to the contrary has had an evil effect on the minds 
of the peop]: and the prohibition of the lotteries would, 


therefore, be hailed as a boon by all reasonable men. 


15. The contagion of South Africa appears to have extended to Australia. 

| This indeed is the morality of the whites who have 

Indians in Australia. appropriated various countries for the sake of their 

an net he yom oye Sih commerce : this is the honesty of the English who are 
ee > ©" so fond of preaching {reedom of trade! Tue disgrace- 

: ful treatment accorded to Indians in South Africa 

has now become intolerable, and Australia too has now begun to harbour 

colour prejudices. When some time back, two Indians went there and 
purchased some pieces of land, they torged a law by which the Indians are 

allowed to acquire land only when a European is not in the field! Tiis means 

that Indians are as ftr as possibleto be ke) t out of Australia. [The Apak- 
shapdt writes:—A public meeting held at Melb: urne passed a mr solution to 

the effect that marriages of Indians with Kuropean women should be made 
punishable offences, and the Indians guilty of such marriages should be 
expelled from Australia, People comp.ain of the evils resulting in 

India from the caste system, but what term should be applied to such narrow- 

minded conduct of civilised and educated people? Really s)eaking, a 
marrisge with an Indian should elevate a European girl, because though 
black-skinned, he is spisitually higher than she. The Indian has nothing to 

“a lcse by the prohibition of such marriages, because marrying in such an 
1S irreligious people is likely to blunt his higher faculties. | 


16. “There exists an impression amongst Indians that it is South 


African Colonies that have set up a systematic 
Alleged .. grievances of : 


ees campaign for the extirpation of Indian immi- 
Wane “a ea grants. But the Honourable Mr. A. M. Jeevanji 
Phani« (20), 8th Oct. has during his present visit to England made it 


abundantly clear to the British statesmen and the. 

British public that British East Africa is sparing no efforts to follow in the 
wake of South Africa. It would appear that there is something in the 
‘atmosphere of the African Cont:neat which makes the African soil specially 
| for the growth of the germ of racial animosity. ‘The East Afrivan 
White has, however, not found it so easy as his South African brother to 
a drive out the Indian from what has been his h-arth and home for centuries. 
ae For it is the Indian who has principally supplied both capital and labour to 
3 develop tle resources of the Colony and bas turned it into the present. 
Garden of Eden’; Indiana are, mOreover,a compact body in British East. 
aecin and have the wae eid of the leadership of an able and. 
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enlightefied man like the Honourable Mr. Jeevanji, who now represents them 
‘on the British East African Legislative Council. - Besides these advantages 
‘Indians enjoy natural advantages over Europeans. For it is a fact now 
—— admitted by many European: residents of East Africa that the 
olony cannot now or in future become a ‘ white man’s home’ owing to 
Climatic conditions yrevailing there. On this account fair-minded and far- 
seeing European residents of East Africa are in favour of Indian capitalists. 
-and labourers being freely permitted to further develop the resources of the 
Colony........... As regards the disabilities imposed upon Indians in the 
Colony, we may mention only a few. We may first refer to the Emigration 
Act. The Emigration Act was passed with a view to preventing the landing 
of Europeans short of money. An immigrant in that position was provided 
with his passage-money, and sent back to his own country. ‘The Act is now 
being directed against Indians, but with a difference—the Indians are never 
provided with their passage when sent back to their own country. There is 
not a single instance in which an Indian, who has been sent back to his native 
land because he was without funds, has veen given his passage money. 
There are other and serious points in which a differentiation is made between 
the Indian and the European to the disadvantage of the Indians. For 
instance, Europeans, but not Indians, have the :ight to be tried by jury. That 
does not ap;ear to be & fair or justifiable differentiation........... In Uganda, 
Indians serve on juries in cases affecting their fellow-countrymen, and there 
seems no valid reason why the same practice should not prevail in the British 
East Africa Protectorate. The fact that Indians have not the right to be tried 
by jury prevents them putting their cases properly before the Courts, A recent 
ordinance has been passed whereby the Governor may appoint any resident of 
the Protectorate, being a British subject of European extraction, to be a Justice 
of the Peace for the | rotectorate or any district thereof. ‘Th:re is something 
peculiarly invidious about this ordinance. The wordiug of it would seem to 
disqualify from service on the magisterial bench any resident of Indian birth, 
no matter how influential or respected he may be. ‘This express exclusion 
involves an absolutely unjustifiable slur upon the [Indian pe: ple, who in cheir 
native land serve the Crown, not only as Justices of the Peace, but as District 
and Sessions Judges and Judges of the High Court; in fact, the administration 
of justice here is mainly in their hands. 1t must be remembered, too, 
that the Indians in the Protectorate outnumber the Europeans by more 
than twelve to cne, and there are amongst them men of the highest probity 
and influence.......... There are some other unfortunate methods of Govern- 
ment which prevail ia the Prctectorate. .......... When Indians have to 
go to gaol, no distinction whatever is made between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and no consideration is shown to their religious s-ruples, although these are 
often as dear to them as life itself. They are made to work at the dirtiest 
jobs and to do certain kinds of menial work repugnant to their religious 
beliefs. ............. Representations were made to the proper authorities, and 
the reply received was that the Indians lost their religion on leaving their 
native land. That was a cynical rep!y, and was not in accordauce with facets.” 


17. ‘“ We do not know how much basis there is for the impression 


ne En i SE Sag Sie obtaining in some unofficial quarters that the South 
Indu of Bombay (13), 10th African Union Government has been given time till 
Oct. ‘ December to decide whether it will come to terns 


with the Government of India on the subject of Injian emigration to Natal. 
It the report is true, then we shall have to wait till January next to see 
whether the indian Government makes bold to carry into execution the threat 
to prohibit emigration of indentured labour, which they have been urged to do 
for so long a time. Many, however, will not be inclined to excuse the delay 
which the Indian Government have been resorting to on this plea 
when the defiant attitude of all the Colonial statesmen was clear asdaylight. At 
one time it was given out that the question would be decided one way or the 
_ Other as soon as ithe Union Government had come into existence. But it is 
months past now since the Union was accomplished, but no relief has come to 
the Indians. On the other hand, matters seem to have gone worse for them, | 
- for quiescent Natal too has begun to join in the unholy-crusade, and daily we 
con 1655—6 


mn of Indians on their ‘way: home to the Transvaal. 
| | gin ‘the: attitade of the would-be members: of the 
arlian a ‘te ‘us ia holding that at the end of this year they 
mary oh al of their own accord. Indeed it is a matter of 
6 how the Natalians have all-along poohpoohed the Indian 
tence as mere bluff which need deitie” no oe And the latter 
at piano aAlty.e y-shallying ‘attitude for these few years has only encouraged 
"s ‘te ‘South Africans in their tactics. Mr. Moor, Minister of Commerce in. the 
“new Union Parliament, ought to know best his own colleagues’ views.and this 
‘is what he declared a few weeks back regarding the Indians. He declared that 
. the Colonials ‘are not going to allow these Indians to come to this country to 
—Fnundate South Africa and to have all these'so-called. rights granted to them. 
a That is going to be the reply South Africa would make to the demands 
a ‘of the Indian Council.’ How hollow the cant of Indians ‘inundating’ 
‘ Natal and other colonies is, we need not labour here to expose. But even 
allowing. for argument’s sake that Indian emigrants would inundate 
the chosen preserve of the Whites were their “entry not barred, why 
should Mr. Moor and his colleagues object to the Indian Government's 
restricting the emigration of this very undesirable population from 
India? For, in the opinion of Mr. Moor the South Africans had also ‘to 
see to it that their industries were absolutely guarded by the Union Government.’ 
Thus Mr. Moor does not wanta tota! prohibition of this indentured Indian labour. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the South African Colonies would like the Indians 
% to be only hewers of wood and drawers of water for them so that they and their 
hi: industries might prosper. And they hurl threats against the Secretary of State 
and the Indian Government lest the latter by prohibiting emigration deprive 
the Colonials of their Indian milch-cows. ‘The utter selfishness of this attitude 
must be obvious to the meanest intelligence. And yet we see the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain acquiescing in allowing one subject race to 
tyrannise over the Government and people of another. We notice 
that in the Blue Book recently issued in England on the South African 
Indian question, there is much discussion on the minor issues of the question 
such as the respecting of religious scruples and so on. But as to the one 
supreme issue round which the battle of the Indians has raged—the issue of 
their position in the Empire—on that issue the Ministers are strangely 
silent. The Indians, as is well known, have subordinated every other issue to 
that one issue and yet the Imperial Government seems to have passed it over as 
of no value in their eyes. Is it well, we ask, that despair of justice at British 
hands should come to take root in Indians’ hearts, in South Africa as well 
ashere? We ask this question as the well-wishers of the Empire. ‘The 
Imperial statesmen may have their own views, but let them not ignore the 
acuteness of the feelings of the Indians in the matter and let them staunch the 
wou.d betimes.” 
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*18. “Sometime ago we pointed out that the reply vouchsafed by the Madras 
Government to the Indian South African League was 
a little too cold and formal, and did not show 
that the Madras Government were quite alive to the 
importance and gravity of the issues involved in the deportation of Indians by 
the ‘lransvaal Government. It is, however, satisfactory to find that the Madras 
Government have frankly admitted that the circumstances in which the 
deportees found themselves were altogether exceptional, and declared their 
willingness to help destitute deportees by payment of train charges to any place 
in India where they may desire to settle, and of subsistence for a month at the 
outside. This change of attitude is welcome so far as it goes. The Indian 
South African League, however, rightly think that the Government ought to 
‘approach the question from a broader standpoint, and that in some respects they 
have altogether misapprehended the position of the deportees. When, for 
‘instance, they observe that they cannot make grants from public funds to 
-assis¢ men who avowedly intended ‘to return to South Africa to put them- 
‘selves into conflict with the law and administration of a British Colony,’ they 
oS . forget that the deporiees were carried away from the bosom of their families 
a, “in a high-handed manner and have had their ee of long standing 


Gujardit (34), loth Oct., 
Eng. cols. 
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closed. It is, therefore, something more than ungenerous to blame the eptatene 
intending to return to South Africa for the sake of violating the law of 
the land. The deportees have their wives, mothers, sisters and children left 
destitute in South Africa. Are they not justified in looking to the Indian as 
well as the Home Government to obtain redress of their wrongs? It must be 
said that, though the Indian Government have not been unmindful of their 
obligations towards His Majesty’s subjects in South Africa, as yet no relief has 
‘been obtained for the sufferers. The action of the Transvaal in deportin 

Indians in the way they have done is extremely arbitrary, high-handed an 

harsh. It is for the Indian and the Home Government to obtain adequate 
reparation for the wrong that has been done tothem. It goes without saying 
that Indians are entitled to protection at the hands of the British authorities.” 


19. The unending tale of woe of our brethren in the Transvaal may 
Mimbo Vaibhav (181) have become nauseating to oir readers, but it is 
12ih Uct.. °Dnyin Prakash % Painful fact that it has not yet come to an end, 
(49), 16th Oct. Many of the deportees that left for South Africa 
along with Mr. Polak a month ago have been again 
deported and some of them have been fined for failing to proluce certificates of 
identity. These measures do not seem to have any other end but to harass the 
Indians, for the Travsvaal Government had in their possession thumb 
impressions and other means of identifying them. The inability of the 
Imperial Government to redress the grievances of our countrymen in the 
‘Transvaal is certainly discreditable to British rule. It is a thousand pities that 
the whilcm enemy of the English, General Botha, should have been placed 
in a position from which he can harass their true friends at the time of the 
Boer War, May this disgraceful episode soon come to anend! [The Duydn 
Prakash hopes that the endeavours of Mr. Chirol may awaken the Imperial 
Government to a sense of their duty towards Indians in the Transvaal. | 


20. “The news from the Transvaal, in relation to the Indian settlers, is 
worse and worse. Mr. Polak, the disinterested 
Séinj Vartamén (45), 14th champion, has been refused a landing. He, with a 
Oct., Eng. cols. company of Indians, has been heli up under some 
pretext, and it would appear that in spite of his being 
a white man, the South African authorities would be glad to discover an excuse 
for refusing him admission. If there is such a desire on their part, we are sure 
they will not be wanting in subterfuges for his expatriation. He may be 
accused of inciting the Indians to oppose the Government and may be deported 
as a dangerous character. The Transvaal Executive is not deterred by 
moral considerations from resorting to most outrageous measures against 
BS or The greatest atrceity committed by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment is the deportation of persons, who have been born and domiciled 
in South Africa, who have their home in that unhappy land, and who 
are absolute strangers in Jndia or elsewhere. Deprived of their all-in- 
all, they are houseless wanderers, destitute of the means of support, and 
de; endent upor precarious charity....... .. This is, in reality, a war of exter- 
mination. lt isa most unjust and inequitable war. The Indians are subjected 
to oppressive laws, heinous treatment, and vile abuses; and the mother-country, 
which has granted self-government to the colony without demanding any 
guarantees for the proper treatment of her Indian subjects, looks on all the while, 
mahivg occasionally an impotent and ineffectual remonstrance. ......... Indians 
here have been exercising their ingenuity to devie retaliatory measures. But 
nothing has yet been discovered which might deter the despots of South Africa 
from pursuing their ruthless and iniquitous policy.” : 


21. “The official communique issued by the Government of Bengal in 

r se aoe regard to the projected anti-Partition demonstrations 

| Comanens 8 = the Govern, 10 be held on the 17th instant is a timely warning to 
u ent of bengal inconnection the promoters and leaders of the movement in 
with the ensuing anti- particular, and the whole Bengali population in 
fertiermiediage oo agente oh general, to stay their band from unduly pushing on 
aoe 4 cola’ (>), an agitation which serves now only to engender the 
. feeling of disaffection towards the government of the 
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» 22. Sir Edward Baker has followed the polivy of the Bombay Government 
with reference to the Ganpati Melas regarding the 
Partition day demonstrations, He has candidly admit- 
ted that the Partition day movement is constitutional, but all the grace has been 
taken. out of the admission by his other statements ia the notification. He says 
that though the movement is constitutional, Government deem it undesira)le to 
be continued as they have already dec'ared the Partition to be a setiled fact. 
He also advises all lovalists not to participate in the movement. It is not 
possible to understand clearly the attitude of Sir Edward Baker. It is indeed 
not constitutional to distribute seditious leafl.ts and sell pictures of Khudiram 
and cther sedition-mongers. But we do not know how the public leaders are 
liable for it and how the demonstration deserves prohibition because such things 
are done on that day. Perhaps Sir Edward alone knows according to what law or 
political principle encouraging peaceful boycott or the participation of students 
in the movement becomes unlawful. In'spiteof his notification, the Bengali 
leaders have resolved to celebrate the day and hold a publis meeting under the 
presidentship of Mr. Rasul. ‘There is only a slight difference of opinion as to 
whether the national proclamation first issued five years ago should be reai or 
not. We do not know whether students who will fast on the day or eat only 
light food will be adjudged guilty as participants in the movement! 


23. If there is to be any celebration, we hope the Bengali leaders will 
endeavour to keep their followers withiu resonable 
mudneren (150) 1008 O08 Sauda tothe aed of expressing their disapproval 
of the Partition of Bengal. The Partition has now become a settled fact and 
therefore such demonstrations have lost their significance. It is best, 
therefore, in the interests of all.concerned that this new fad of anti-Partition 
demonstrations should not any further be allowed to work up the feelings of 
the Bengali youths. The leaders seem to recognise the necessity of this, but 
have not the courage to prevail upoa their followers to cease making 
demonstrations. 


24. It is indeed gratifying that an officer of the type of Sir Elward Baker 
pia should, even at this distance of time, publicly acknow- 

rhs, odes a ac ledge the Partition of Bengal to be 4 take. but at 
the same time it is to be regretted that he should have emphatically declared 
that the Partition would not be rescinded or altered. Is this nota queer dictum? 
Wise men are always ready to rectify a mistake. Does the unwillingness to dogo 
in the present instance indicate wisdom or policy? ‘The second point that arrests 
our attention in the Circular is the warning to the organisers of the celebrations 
against any outburst of a‘mischievous tendency and holding them responsible 
for any disturbance that might occur on that day. It is further declared 
that in case of any such occurrence, the permission to hold these c lebrations 
would be withdrawn and would never again be granted. In this connection we 
would fain ask one question. The disturbances created in England by the 
suffragettes, which at times assume grave dimensions, have not been check-d 
by the British Cabinet. Does this then connote: incompetency or incapa- 
city on the part of the Ministers to carry on the administration? if not, why 
should the entire Bengali nation be punished for failing to keep in check a 
fanatic of a desperate character? In a huge concourse of people all cannot be 
expected to be of the same mind, and so it is inconceivable how the rashness 
displayed by a budmash could be allowed tostigmatise the fair fame of the leaders. 
If, therefore, Sir Edward Baker had pondered over the issue with some care, he 
would have seen the utility of ordering the Police to work in concert with the 
leaders of the movement and to help them‘in controlling the evil tendencies, if 
any be exhibited. Indian leaders have not come to ocoupy such a position in 
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public estimation as to enable them to check any refractory spirit and hence it 
would not be surprising if the Bengali leaders deplore the policy adopted by 
Sir Edward Baker on the present occasion. | 


25. ‘In Mr. Chirol’s opinion there are only two forces in india that 
aspire to substitute themselves3.in the place of British 
Comments on the articles rule, or at least to make British rule subservient to 
of the Times correspondent their ascendency. They are Brahmanism and educa- 
on Indi»n unrest. . ; oe : 
Indian Spectator (11), tion of the wrong sort, Mr. Chirol’s statesmanship 
15th Oct. would consist in defeating the alleged Brahman 
aspirations by rallying the better and more prozres- 
sive elements of Indian society round the British, and in neutralising the evil 
effects of an exclusively literary education by encouraging industrial education 
and paying more attention to moral and religious instruction. It is not clear 
what this ‘rallying’ precis:ly means, It means perhaps that the Brahman 
element should be kept down as far as possible in the public service and that 
other elements should be more largely patronised. ‘This result will anyhow 
occur with the spread of education among all classes. An avowed policy 
directed against a community may seem very clever on piper, but no Govern- 
ment or responsible officer will acknowledge it openly, Brahmans are already 
taking to non-literary pursuits and it will do,them good if they live by other 
means than mere brains and tie pen. As for political ambitions, Shivaji 
was not a Brahman. The neglect of industrial education was not due to 
Brahmans. ‘lhey would be glad to have it. Mr. Chirol. has collected many 
facts with admirable industry ; but if he had collected afew more and sifted 
them more Critically, his conclusions would have been more comprehensive 
and more philosophical. It is true that in Western India most of the sedi- 
tionaries recently brought to book have been Brahmans, and the reason is 
obvious. The immediate predecessors of the British happened to be Brahmans 
in Mahirdshtra, but not in other parts of India, Mr. Chirol does not seem to 
have inquired into the. caste of the seditionaries that have acquired notoriety 
in other parts of India. Aspiration for political power is human, and not 
confined to any particular caste.......... In their general outline, Mr, Chirol’s 
recommendations do not differ from Lord Morley’s policy of rallvine the 
moderates ard suppressing the irreconcilables, But the two differ in certain 
details. With Lord Morley the Moderates are more or less synonymous with 
the leaders of the Congress, and his way of rallying them isto grant the 
concessions asked fer by the Congress. Mr. Chirol inclines to the views 
of the officials on the spot, and gives prominence to classes and interests 
that have no spokesmen in the Congress. On certain points, however, he 
agrees with Lord Morley. Thus he recognises that the fisval relations between 
the Government of Eugland and the Government of India have not afforded 
complete satisfaction tothe people in India and the grievance may at any 
time be utilised to feed discontent. Lord Morley too thought so at one time, 
but he has since yielded to the War Office. If the disabilities of the Native 
Officers in the army have not been made much of by the Congress, it is only 
because the ventilation of such questions is liable to be misunderstood. 
Mr. Chirol isin a more advantageous position. Lord Morley belongs to the 
schocl which holds that if you want to know where the shoe pinches the 
people, you must listen to their own voice as far as possible. Mr. Chirol seems 
to represent the school which is sceptical about the true voice of the 
eople being heard, and which credits the officers of Government and other 
intelligent men with a knowledge of what ought to be good for the people.” 
[Elsewhere the same paper writes:—“ Mr. Valentine Chirol’s articles on 
the unrest in India have brought into a focus the different speculations of 
different people as to why Indian nationalists do not feel as if their interests 
were the same as those of their rulers. He haslaid particular stress on relizious 
revivalism and social reaction, real or apparent........... Religious revivalism 
was not the result of Englishmen contemptuously thrusting back the Inlian 
- upon himself, The attempts of Indians to find a common ground for themselves 
and Europeans in religion have never been scornel—they have me. with 
sympathy and respect. It is the political ‘impudence’ that was resented. 
Socially a very small number of educated men have aspired to dine or dance 
con 1655—6 ; 
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ert meen: © wide ge IfJ..e.ie.08 . Mir. ‘Chivel dwells 
th the impossibility of a 15 like intimacy between | 
Huropeans and a a If intimacy of the dining room is impossible, 

8 ‘of the drawing - room is equally rare.......... It must occur to any one, 


‘to’ ask what is the good of this intimacy from a_ political standpoint, 


Ist necessary to make Europeans and Indians feel a sense of community 
of interests in the Empire, or for the personal popularity of the representa- 
smett of Government? We hear it stated that the Civilian was more 
eps a few decades ago and that the gulf between the rulers and the 

ed is widening now. But-.can it be said that the educated Indians have 
‘more social prejudices or that Indian ladies are more secluded than formerly ? 
Quite the reverse is the case. The most popular Anglo-Indian rulers, whose 
names are etched in living memory or in the pages o of history, were not men 
who made a reputation for hospitality to Indians or for giving successful tea 
parties. Lord Ripon, on the other hand, once said that if. any prominent 
Indian is believed to be intimate with the high officers of Government he is apt 
to be disowned by the people as a representative of their interests. The friend- 
ship which requires the aid of sex and the stomach is not of the highest order— 
apparently not even in the West. At least Emerson has said:— ‘ Why 
insist Cn rash personal relations with your friend? Why go to his house, 
and know his mother and brother and sister ? Why be visited by him at your 
own? Are these visits material to our covenant? Let him be to me a spirit. 
A message, a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him I want, but not news, 
nor pottage,’ This kind of friendship may be a little too sentimental and 
Platonic for ordinary men. Yet where friendship | is de-ired not between a few 
individuals, but between races, the secret of it will be found in Emerson’s 
idealism than in the commonplace devices of dinners and drawing-room parties. 
Indians become friends without the help of their ladies. If olticials will mix 
freely with the male Indian population and understand their points of view, 
they will make successful and popular administrators, without throwing any 
responsibilities on ladies and cooks.” | 


*26. ‘ The permanence of the British Indian Empire and the continued 
employment of large numbers of Englishmen in the 
The permanence of the hicher offices in this country are really two different 
British indian Empire does ies : , 
not depend on the employ- Questions. There is a school, of which Lord Curzn 
ment of large numbers of is the most distinguished and enliglitened exponent, 
Englishmen in the higher which holds that only by keeping ‘India as a train’ ng 
reese 50 thie coumiey. ground for British talent and character can the 
ndian Soctal Reformer “ae “ae : 
(1U), 16th Cet. mpire be held together. ‘This is to make race and 
| colour the basis of the Empire, and naturally it is not 
a view which, apart from its moral and spiritual limitations, an Indian, Hindu 
or Mu! \ammadan, Brahmin or Mahar, could accept. li we get the question of 
loaves and fishes out of our minds, for a moment, it will at once be seen that the 
educated classes of India, whether consciously or unconsciously, are the main 
“instruments in carrying out the Kmpire idea in its fullest significance and fixing it 
firmly, not on physical but on moral foundations. The ante gonism of the average 
English official to the educated Indian has its roots in a kind of ‘Trades Unionism 
and has nothing to do with the permanent interests of the Empire. Wedo not 
mean to deny that at present there are positions in which Englishmen are more 
efficient than Indians, but we hold that the Empire needs the best that her 
citizens can give her, irrespective of race or creed, and that she cannot tolerate 
-any preference based on these accidental conditions." 


27. The 3ed of October 1910 ‘will be regarded no doubt as one of the 
important days in the history of the world. For, on 

Comparison between the that date two revolutions took place in Portugal and 
steyelation at Eurtngel om China. The Portuguese republican movement was 
Pastiament in Chine. begun long ago and in 1908, Dom Curlos and Philip 
. Keourt (125), }1th Oct, . Were murdered, But. this deed was done by a few 
headstrong anarchists who had joined the movement, 

s Dom Carlos -had-ruled Portugal like an autocrat for nearly twenty years preveding 
liis administration’ brought into being a revolutionary party and 
“war was declared. But as the Army and Navy were not favourable tp the 
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pular party, the conspirators were djspersed, After the murder of Carlos, 
.&&ing Manuel was crowned and Senor Franco was banished, It is clear that 
‘the people had not given up their idea of establishing a republic in Portugal. 
The Army and the Navy joined the popular ranks and stormed the place. 
The republic was established within thirty hours after the fight was begun, But 
the victory of peace is greater than that gained in war. ‘The Chinese revolution 
has nothing extraordinary in it, in fact, it was all settled a year ago. War no 
doubt lends a charm to the revolution. But the peaceful revolution in the 
Eastern nation is as important, if not more, as that which happened in the 
Western nation. A new Parliament was inaugurated in China for all the 
divisions. ‘lhe defeat of China in the Chino-Japanese War in 1895 opened its 
eyes and a cry of reform was raised on all sides, The Chinese Emperor, Wang 
Su, devoted himself to the Chinese reforms and led a campaign against the vice 
of opium. Within the last ten years, the Chinese have rooted out this vice, 
strengthened their forces on the frontier and proved that they are a living 
. power, The Boxer rebellion had given rise to an apprehension that China 
would be partitioned amongst the Kuropean nations, but happily it proved 
groundless. The Boxers were actuated by a patriotism caused by hatred of 
Europeans, but after the disturbance was quelled, young China began to love 
Western education and Western forms of Government all the more. The 
Russo-Japanese War gave an impetus to the new movement, The Chinese 
Commission of experts reported in 1906 that swardjys was best suitel to the 
people and that national good would be better achieved if the power of the 
bureaucrats be limited and controlled by the representatives of the people. A 
proclamation promising solid reforms was issued accordingly. Provincial 
Assemblies and District Committees were convened in 1907. Next year rules 
regulating the business of the Provincial Assemblies modelled after the Japanese 
Constitution were published. These assemblies were at first only advisory 
bodies and full rights were promised aft-r the lapse of seven years. ‘The sun 
of swardjya will shine in full splendour in Chinain 1917. The wave of swirajya 
flowing through Turkey and Persia is beating on the Western frontier of India. 
A similar wave has reached now the Eastern frontier. Whether both these 
waves will flocd India and meet or leave her barren and dry is a mystery in 
the womb of future. 


*28:. “There has been, in this country, a steadily rising tide of public 
opinion against the free-trade policy imp sed upon 

India mustbegivengreater jit wholesale by the Imperial Government. It is 
a a *e) 60 op an oil grievance, so far almost unnoticed by 
ig! iy — ” the authorities, that in financial and fiscal matters the 
Some interests of In iia are sacrificed to those of Britain and 
that the Government of India have to shape their policy according to the dictates 
of White Hall and in opposition to public and even official opinion in this country. 
This dependence of our Government is highly detrimental to the finances 
and industries of India, which cannot be expected to make any progress unless 
we are given a free hand in framing our tariff and devising our taxes, Indian 
protectionism in financial and fiscal questions has now become the pronouuced 
faith of many of our rulers and the entire Indian public, and is now a factor in 
Indian administration that has to be counted with. Mr. Valentine Chirol has 
devoted one of his articles on Indian unrest to a discussion of the finanvial and 
fiscal relations between Great Britain and India. He points out how in the 
matter of various Home Charges the Government of India themselves have 
complained of the unfair way in which certain burdens are thrown upon the 
shoulders of the poor Indian taxpayer, how England has been trying to cure 
the drug habit of John Chinaman at the cost of this country, and how the 
- eotton excise duty has been levied for the benefit of Lancashire. He states 
that the voice of the enlarged Councils will in future cause much more frequent 
embarrassment tothe Imperial Government, and takes as an illustration the 
fire of outspoken criticism to which the last budget was exposed by the Indian 
- members in the Viceroy’s Council, Leaders of public opinion in the Council 
_@id- not mince matters.. They emphasised the urgent necessity for. fiscal 
, autonomy for India and demanded a protective tariff. With the Government 
. of India itself in active sympathy with such.a claim, the Imperial Government 
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how erst can saatity the refusal to India of the fiscal autonomy 
fo , whish there is a far more widespread and genuine demand than for political 
, autonomy,’ It would be interesting to know what His Excellency Sir George 
‘Olarke, thinks of the aspects af the Drain Theory we have referred to above,” 


+ < 29. “The special correspondent of the Z’imes who has written a series of 
_... articles on the condition of India has encouraged a 
7 The Indian revivalistic 1, slief, prevalent among a Certain class of Anglo- 
s movemevts are not re- 
ee actionary as they aro supposed Indians, that revival: of the past in this country is 
to be. harmful to. the interests of the British Government, 
Oriental Review (19), We sometimes wonder as to which sort of ideas they 
Aetna | would perfectly like to have among the people of this 
land. They have an equal distrust of Western education as weil as of the 
- education which will tend to create in the veople an affection and reverence for 
the past and will induce them to revive some of the ancient institutions. Both 
' Western education and reverence for the past hive their necessary place in the 
progress of the country and there is no reason to be afraid of either the one or 
the other. If we fight shy of both, we must confess frankly that we are 
opposed to the very idea of education. Instead of doing this, Anylo-Indians 
- of the class referred to above take shelter behind platitudes and try to create 
an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust around both the classes of education, 
This is evidenced by the articles of the special correspondent of the Zvmes. 
He bas not a liking for the peojle who have received Western education, while 
as for the revival of the past he is frankly antagonistic. Consciously or un- 
ecnsciously he misinterprets the meaning of the revival and represents it as if 
it means not only a revival of some of the “good institutions of the past but also 
of all the undesirable customs and laws which passed muster in ancient times, 
| This is an unjust inte®pretation of a movement which has been rightly hailed by 
AY the friends of India as a thoroughly legitimate movement worthy to be cherished 
.) and developed. Even movements which are thoroughly typical of the reviva- 
listic spirit like the Arya Samaj never advocate the reinstitution of Brahmanism 
and class distinctions. It may not be known to men like the special curres- 
pondent of the Times that the Arya Samaj is the foremost Hindu body, which 
advocates the raising up of the depressed classes ani re-admission into the 
Hindu fold of all converts. Surely this is not that fanatical and the tyrannical 
Brahmanism which Mr, Chirol sees ia movements of revival. In fact except- 
. Ing a few persons here and there, no one, however orthodox he may be, wishes 
to bring back the errors and follies of the past, but only its good points, and 
these are sought to be assimilated with the best characteristics of Western 
Givilisation. This is the real aspect of the situation, and the special correspond- 
ent of the Zémea has not maintained an impartial attitude in representing the 
revival movement as inimical to the British Government and as harmtul to 
_ the interests of the lower strata of society.” 


30. Much misunderstanding seems to prevail as regards the meaning 
ofthe word swardjya held forth asthe political goal 


7 — the of Indians by Mr. Daddbhai Naoroji. ‘To the average 
an (119), 12th Indian, the word swardjya does not mean either a 


ih. Oct. republic or autonomous self-government of the 
a Indians without the aid of the English, but it means 
oo - adue share in the government of the country by qualitied Indians. ‘The 

_ swardjya movement may be said to have for its motto ° No taxation without 
re station, and to ask for a form of Government akin to the limited 
sonarchy of England. India has no control over its finance or taxation and 

« ot the loaves and fishes of offics fall to the share of the White man. The 
OW | Mink Morley teforms have in a méasure tried to satisfy the aspirations 
a _ of the Indians, but the virtual official majority in the Provincial and the 

oo. "Pihiperial Legislative Councils and‘ the limitations placed on them as regards 
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‘transacting business:nullify the gooi intentions. with which the reforms have 


‘been inaugurated. © The position of India as regards, import and, export antics 
‘fg wholly “governed - by the; manufacturing ; cities .of England. This is 
“exemplified: by the Excise duty on Indian cotton, goods. and. the, import’ dyty 
‘on silver, Even the control of education, rests. in. the hgads of Government. 
‘What India politically wants is a control .over her own taxation, and finange 
“and .2 voice and a hand in the government of the country. This is what is 
meant by the swardjya movement and it has no sympathy with anarchism, 
‘There is nothing novel in the present aspirations of the Indians, for they merely 


fulfil the forecast of Lcrd Macaulay.” 


81. Ah! The cruelties practised [by the cruel-hearted! A European, 

A. B. Scott, under the influence of anger, threw out 

Some reasons of the ill- his girl, a babe of two years, from a height of thirty 
by lca to Indians feet. How can those, who do not stick at killicg their 
y Rajasthan (91), 8th Oct, OWN beloved children in this way, ever feel pity for 
their servants, and especially black-skinned ones? 

We hear so often of Europeans beating their servants,—nay, they do not hesitate 
to strike Government servants. And whyshouid they P They are fully aware 
that no one is going to drag them to a court of justive and that even if any one 


does, they wiil be let off with some nominal fine. 


82. The Paisa Fund afforded an impetus to the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and evoked a desire to wurk for the aation, in the 
The Paisa Fund deserves hearts of the masses in Mahdrashtra. The object of 
- popular amongst the thy fund is to encourage new agricultural and industrial 
ted (125), llth Oct. projects. There isa clear and strict rule that the money 
: collected should on no account. be spent on any social 
or political object. It is not strange, therefore, that there was no difference 
of opinion with regard to the utility of the Paisa Fund and that it became 
deservedly popular. <A few days ago the bureaucrats were affected by the 
phantom of distrust with regard to the fund. But now Government have 
issued orders to patronise the products of the Talegaon glass factory which is 
the visible result of that furd, It can now be safely said that all suspicion has 
been cleared away. It has been the custom of the Mardathas to contribute to the 
Paisa fund as far as their means permit on the auspicious New Year Day and 
Dasara, The enthusiasm of tke people will be revived all the more by the 
sympathy shown by Government towards the.glass factory. | 


83. Apropos of the forthcoming retirement of the Honourable Mr. Sinha 
viii siealiiaa aes fiom the Executive Council of the Viceroy we would 
Menibership li tile draw the attention of the Government of India to an 
Executive Council should be @Nomaly which has crept into the regulations which 
‘open to High Court Pleaders. govern the selection of the Law Membor of the Exe- 
Akhbdr-e-Soudigar (28), cutive Council. It appears from them that a marin or- 
1S Ust. der to qualify himself for the Lezal Membership should 
be a Barrister and must have practised for at least six years. The seat having 
thus been reserved for Barristers, competent and accompiished lawyers of the 
High Court have been practically debarred from putting in a claim for the post. 
There are throughout India a large number of pleaders, who could discharge 
the duties devolving upon the Law Member with credit to themselves and 
satisfaction to Government. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose is one of this class of pleaders 
and if the rule is relaxed in his favour, there can be no doubt that in him 
would be found a worthy successor of the Honourable Mr. Sinha. Several 
distinguished pleaders could be found in othcr provinces of India. We, 
therefcre, hope that the Government of India will be pleased to do away with 
this legal technicality and open the door of the Kxecutive Council to pleaders 
of merit as well. : 


34. ‘The Indu of Bombay, in the course of.a contributed article writes :— 

‘6 a “ Out of the sixty successful candidates for as many 
cmments on only o . : hy 

Indian passing the Civil Vacancies la the I. C. 8. this: year, ouly one Indian 

Service test during the cur- bas been fortunate enough to enter the sacred brother- 


rent year. we hood! And that fortunate gentleman is Mr. Warris, 
__ Indu of iombay (13), 11th g gon of the Right Honourable Justicv Ameer: Ali. 
Oct. _ If we mistake not, Mr. Warris is born of the Right 


_ .+$lonourable Mr. Ameer Ali’s English wife, born on the soil of Mngland, which 
«- to allintents is now the country of My. Amoer Ali’s adoption and permanent 
con 1655—7 | | 
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Pheretote, Mr. Watris may be taken to be a European British subject 
Majesty. 5 N08 ‘wir pane subjects of His Majesty cannot take 
‘the success of Mr. Warris at the 1. O. 8., strictly speaking.’ Yet in 
w of the fact hat the father was a born son of India Mr. Warris may - he 

ion as the one Indian successful candidate. It must be borne in mind that 

16. W s not the only Indian candidate at the I. C. 8........... Apparently the 
others must not have come up to the mark and were, therefore, left out of the 
list of the successfuls. Last year, if we remember aright, the same thing had 
nmappened. There was only one Indian who was successful. And he too was 
i not the only Irdian candidate. While for two or three years preceding the last 
fe the number of successful Indian candidates was always more than one, that 
be for two consecutive years only one Indian was competent to pass the I. C, 8. 
is a significant fact. Especially so, when it is remembered that Indians of no 
ordinary calibre and mental equipment compete for that examination.......... 
: Can it be that the Indian intellect is deteriorating of late years? It must be 
‘i | so, or else, the I. C. 8. results of late years are inexplicable. A Commission 
1 may well be appointed—a people’s Commission, if not a Royal one—to inquire 

a into and report upon this apparent deterioration of the Indian intellect and to 
| suggest remedies to improve and to arrest the further deterioration of the 

intellect of young Indians.......... The possibility of complete elimination of 

Indians wil! be increased if the age limit 1s reduced by one year as is said to be 

contemplated by Lord Morley. And then would come the time when the 

Congress demand for having the I. C. 8S. Examination held simultaneously in 
" England and India shall have to be very pressingly urged. And the occasion 
may very well be improved upon with an innocent suggestion that the time 
has come when half of the examiners for the I. C. 8S. should be Indians of 
proved merit,” 


. 


: 


' 
: | , 85. Continuing its article (para. No. 30, last Weekly Report) on the Gov- 
; : ernment of India Resolution laying down the educa- 
, tional qualifications for the superior grade in the 
Adverse cOmments on the ° ° ) si 
| educatio:al  qnalifications 1mperial Secretariat, the Baroda Gazctle writes :—The 
| ro.uived fer Indian candi-' Only reason for Government’s trying to reduce the 


1) dats for the saperur gade number of natives in such departments as the 
in the Impri-] S.crtariat. Secretariat and to increase the Kurorean element 
| jaroda Gazette 71), 10th . eee 

, Oct appears to he that many confidei.tial matters are 
a pasirg through them which Government are 
an afraid would be divulged. by the natives. If this is so, Government are 
| | mistaken, inasmuch as Indians have never yet violated the confidence 
1 reposed in them. ‘The true reason of this policy on the part of Government, 
therefore, is that natives by reason of their superior mental abilities are ale 
to beat Kuropeans in any and every examination test that is prescribed, and 
therefore, the more narrow-minded officiais have been obliged openly to 
| show partiality and to disregard the principle of real efficiency. It is to be 
os deplored tl at these superior int liectual qualifications of the nativ's have boen 
i | at the root of this injustice. One Mr Leslie Berseford, in his novel entitled 
if “The Second Rising”, remarks :—‘ Nothing but drastic treatment and the 
4 | wholesale clearance of the native element froin the administrative posts would 
a temper the Hindu mind into a sincere recognition of the only moans by wui-h 
an they might aspire to a voice in the country’s rule.’ It appears as if 
Government were trying to follow this principle. Tnus, while in tne case of 
Europeans the entrance test is consider-d sulfivient, the native is required to 
become a graduate. ‘This injustice forces the latter to waste neediessly his 
time and money. All this is nothing but an indirect attempt to prevent a 
Jarger number of natives from entering the Secretariat. But Govern nent are 
all powerful and it is useless to complain. If they consider colour as the only 
stundar.i of efficiency, let the natives give up hankering after service aud take 
to commerce and industries. 


ps. *36, ‘Mr. A. N. Kaulgekar, pleader, Sdngoia, writes to us as follows on 
a Pb eteate on thi propona te subject of a new administrative measure which is 
ae prohibition of pleaders fiom directed against the class of pleaders :—‘ A somewhat 
e. ey. onrrying r the business of important measure, by which pleaders are to be here- 
a _.« mon y-lending. after proliibited from lending money to cthers, is 
i NN hit te  inténded to be passed by the Imperial Legislative 


.. Department and I wish to place my views before all the ee in this Presi- 
the high officials con- 


a fs 


dency. With the greatest deference to the opinion o 
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cerned, I beg to offer my humble opinion as rega 


rds the matters contained in 


ment of India to the. Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Judicial 


Department. The Judicial Commissioner of Oudh proposes two prohibitions 
for insertion in the Legal Practitioners’ Act. I fully agree with the first and 


have nothing to say against it. But as regards the second, I cannot halp 
thinking that the Judicial Commissioner seems to entertain an unfavourable 


Opinion regarding pleaders as a class without due justification........... I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the business of lending money is by itself heinous 


or objectionable in any way. If so, why should there be a prohibition against 


pleaders alone? Is it meant that they take undue advantage of their position 


as pleadersP Does not the Indian Contract Act make sufficient provision 
against it?. Does not the Indian Evidence Act throw the burden of proving 
that a transaction between a pleader and his client is not an unfair dealing, upon 
the pleader? ........ All families in India are generally joint and the law 
presumes them to be so till the contrary is proved. In the face of this cireum- 
stance ason of a money-lender cannot be a pleader without having many 
difficulties in his way, and conversely a son of a pleader cannot do the business 
of lending money in the life-time of his father. .......... The measura, if 
pa:se:l into law, will not a!low a pleader to help even a friend or a near relation 
by way of leiding him money. Thisis simply and practically making a 
pleader an outlaw at least in one respect and for no fault of his. The measure 
will besiles be a standing disgrace and stigma on the character of ple ders. 
Such measures are never calculated to produce salutary results. It will not 
certainly raise the moral standard of pleaders, but is very likely to demoralise 
those that are affected by it and should not therefore be adopted,” 


387. In his speech at the recent Agricu!tural Conference held at Poona, 

the Chief of Ichalkiranji spoke of the necessity of 

Com~ents on the speech throwing open the field of Government service to the 

of the Ch ef of Ich ilka:aaji at danressed classes, and he had also given vent to 
the last Agricultural Coufer- —. *. : ; 2 

cide 3 a. similar sentiments at a meeting of the Bombay 

Pragati (157), 13th Oct. Levislative Council in June last. While congratu- 

l.ting the Chief on his liberal views in this mattor, 

may we ask him whether there is any inconsistency between his worls 

and his deeds and whether he hasin his own state thrown ope. to non- 

Brihmans any o lices excant those of menials? Let us hope that the Chief 

isnt one of those who, while preachiag the abolition of caste-distinctions, 

are ever ready to pull duwn those who attempt to expose the foibles of 

Brahmanism. : 


88. “It is difficult to know what reception has been accorded to the 
Ciesmr nie on the sueiee (OCheEnGem of the Bombay Temperance Council by 
tions made by the B-mbay the local Advisory Committees and how far the 
Temperance Council re suggestions made therein are likely to be accepted in 
liqaer-shops. ! good faith by the Excise De»artment. But as tor the 
O - of Bombay (13), 11th .e¢ommendations themselves, it must be acknowledged 
: by all fair-minded persons that they are as reasonable 
as they could be and that the reforms suggested are urgently called for in 
the interest of the prosperity and morality of the city......... The Temperance 
Council only asks that the declarations regarding the Abkari policy 
mide by the Imperial as well as the Local Governments should be carried 
out in spirit as well asthe letter. Take, forexample, the repeated assurance 
of Government that their settled policy is ‘to minimise temptation to 
those who do not drink and to discourage excess among those who do.’ 
Let us see what is the actual experience of unbiased on-lookers. They 
find that so far from minimising the temptation, an unnecessary number 
of liquor-shops is tirust into the very heart of localities where large, 
ignorant and thriftless labouring populations have their residences. As 
pointed out by the Couucil several of these shops are not unoften situated within 
Lalf a minute’s walk of each other........... New liquor-shops are thrust upon 
an unwilling people in spite of the unanimous or almost unanimous protest of 
the residents of the locality. Take again the question of closing hours, 9 P.M, 
has been declared to be the limit to be enforced in all but the most exceptiona) 


eases. But what does one find in actual working? Not only is that limi 


letter No. 1128, dated the 15th August 1910, from the Secretary to the Govern- 
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Sand ‘restidrants;:‘but in the. whole province of Sind, for reasons’ whid 
(SES "ot ‘very’ patent; the closing, hour has beon raised to 10 .xc.! ° Siid'is 
_ WP Rackward province, whose population, mostly Muhammadan, ° is ’ not 
‘addic What then 


was the necessity for allowing the liquor- 
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shops in Sind to ply their custom till 10. P.m.?. A cynie might ungenerously 
‘say that the Excise Department wanted to beguile the innocent population ittte 
‘the evil path by this: means. - Anyhow, methods such as this do not bespeak 
the sincerity of the authorities in efforts to ‘ minimise’ the temptation and ‘to 
‘subordinate ’ financial considerations to those of suppressing an existing evil. 
ie sessee One’thore and wholly reasonable and urgently called-for reform is the 
total closing of shops on religious festival days like the Muharram and the Holi, 
and we would add also Gaupati. On Muharram days the shops are no doubt 
‘closed, but a few are still privileged to ply their trade, which cannot be 
considered as either fair to the others or justifiable on so solemnly religious an 
occasion, As for the Holi Festival the grievance is still more acute, as, through 
a perverseness which is astonishing, the Excise Department has been persisting 
year after year in turning a deaf ear to the appeals of Temperance reformers, 
the Hindu community and even of a large number of mill operatives to have 
the shops closed that day.......... The pitiable state to which a number of the 
labouring and otherwise respectable specimens of humanity are reduced that 
day in Bombay streets, becoming a menace to the peace as well as the purity of 
public life, ouglit at least to open the eyes of the authorities to the evil 
consequences of their Excise policy in this respect. With the evils of western 
industrialism let us not also introduce the drunkenness and crime which are 


sa)ping the manhood of the labouring classes in the industrial centres of the 
West.” 


*39. “The Report of the Police administration of Bombay, recently 
_ Issued, is of more than average interest. ‘lhe various 
Comments on the Police suggestions embodied in its pages show that the 
administration report for the ar ; A Dita ns ; 
city of Bombay for the year Commissioner knows his business and is in right 
1: 0y-10., earnest about introducing essential reforms.......... 
Rast Goftir (44), 16th The one striking feature of the Report is the outspoken- 
\'et., ng. cols. ness which runs through the various statements of 
the Commissioner especially where he speaks of some opposition from the staff 
to his preliminary efforts at reform.......... The Goverament has sn encourag- 
ing word tu say to the Commissioner in this respect, and it holds that ‘ progress 
towards a higher standard of efficiency must inevitably cause a certain amount 
of discontent among the less desirable elements of a large body of men.’ The 
Bombay Police is manned by officials who have ever commanded the esteem 
and confidence of the public, and Government appeal to their good sense and 
loyalty to raise the prestige of the force. Mr. Edwardes is equally out- 
spoken when he deprecates the idea which seems to have been prevalent in past 
years that the average yearly prosecutions should show a uniformity in number. 
lo this idea is due the minor prosecutions against hawkers who squat on the 
foot-paths. A greater obstruction to pedestrians than the hawkers’ alleged 
nuisance is furnished by shop-keepers whose shops abut against foot-paths........ 
The regulation which ‘requires owners of motors to adjust lamps in such a 
manuer as to sufficiently light the number-plate at the back of the car 
during night seems to be honoured more in the breach than in the observance. 
When the Police Sowdrs have retired at night from such roads as the Queen’s 
Road, the sped of some motor-cars is often so high as to be rivalled only. by 
the speed of the Railway train. We would hear more cases of prosecution 
against motor-drivers if a few Sowars were off and on stationed unawares at vary- 
ing intervals on the road after 8 o’clock in the evening. A few prosecutions 
of this kind would control the wild passion of the road hogs for reckless speed, 
_ and, they would be more careful both in the day as during the night, also 
when the Sowdrs are on duty as when they are away.’ 


40. “Mr. Edwardes, the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, deserves no 
oe og | | small share of the oredit fur the striking progress 
greg of Bombay (3) ade by the Department under hiin daring thie year 

gah 7 cae OD 1909, Mr. Edwardes. took over charge of his daties 
as the head of our Police force from Mr. Gell in May 1909, but ‘even in’ the 
4 


* 


rt period that he .has been, at.the ,helm Mc, Edwaries. bes been hla, 
abhieve undoubted improvement all round, in regard to whigh.,we are.glad toy 
iofe he is ahle,to ‘bestow praise for willing co-operation ,ypon. dis . calles sugs; 
and ‘Veutenants, pecially Me. Vincent apd. Mr. Philige. We do. pnt peter. 
merely to the decrease in crime reported during .tha yejr under review, byt: 
to ‘the evidence the report bears of ‘the,improving:m orale and effisienay.af the : 
force under the ahle management .of the present ,Commissioner.... ...,,.Phe- 
jliceman.is a-human being and since the hizh+r the number of cases which ; 
he ‘dishes’ up, the higher is‘the number of marks that appsar.to his credit on - 
the resister, itis but natural that,be should aspire to as large a personal, 
record as he may under the circumstances But snch a ,practice, says 
Mr. Edwa-des, is apt nit only to be fraught with petty tyranny, but results 
in the alsorp'ion of time which .might.be more prolitibly spent .in tlie.work 
of a more viluible cvaracter. But it.is not the mere policeman alone that 
falls a victim to this fic:itious or semi-fictitions system. Says’ Mr. Ed vavdes 
in:his report: § Chere appears to be an unwritie. law .among the Polic. o'licers. 
that .sta‘istics from year to year must be uyiforn; and it has bern ,the. 
practic: anong Superintendents here, if they found their number of Local. 
Act cases in their divisions falling .below the average, to immediately whip up 
their subordinates and. swanp the Courts with pxtty casas before th: enl of’ 
the year with the sole ohject of bringing up the tiguras’! Sue1a system, 
cannot but result in.injzstice to the poor and the innocen‘, and Me Elwires, 
has done well to counteract such practices. It is not only .in rezar) to hawkers, 
and -the like that the poor have a grievance against the lower ranks of the. 
Police inthis country The system will be foun! .to.exist as.resirds other. 
petty offences, too, apprehendable bv the cridinary .police nan. I[t is.capvhble, 
of. great mischief espveially.in the villages, and attempts ousht its be ma.le.to. 
suppress it in the sime way as Mr. Edwardes: has dove hers.......... Uneof 
the most regrettable features of the year was the rise in the numberof struet. 
accilents.......... Of the killed 19 fell victims .to .collisions swith private. 
conveyances—a circumstance which may .raise.the question whether: .pivate. 
earriages in Bombay. are handJed more recklessly thai.even motors and havk- 
victorias, for we see that vietorcias and motors aeccauntel for uly tive sich, 
deaths. Private conveyances were also responsible for injuries to p2rsoas. 
seco:ul only in aggregate to .those injured by vi-torias, Mr. K:lward+s seo ns 
to be alive to this recklessness .or careless handling on the part of drivers’ of, 
private conveyances, We hope some effective check will be put to misnaps 
which can be averted by a little more regard:to the safety of passensers. No. 
doubt the numer of conveyances of all types are increasing every year as 
they ar: bound todo aud consequently we may expect the stress of tra lis to. 
grow year by year in this modern of modern cities. But at the sam: tine. 
every effort showld bo directe! towards the prevention of injuries to life. 


even at tie risk of inconveniencing a little the well-to-do who resort to. - 


vehicular tratie.’’ 


41. The Police Administration Report for the City of Bombay, s:ib-nitted | 
Bombay Samédcha'r (73), a bigeye by Mr. 8S. M. “idwardes, cully. jistities . 
llth Uct.; Jdm-e-Jumshed » hign hopes that were entertained wh-n he, 
(38), 10th Oct.; Suef Vurta- assumed the Commissionership of Pulice. Lhe 
man (15, Icth Oct.; Report shows that Mr. Edwardes lost no time in 
Akhbir--iskim (0'), 8th setting right the long standing defects,in the working 
Oot. Of the department. ‘The foremost reform whic! does 
credit-to the Coynmissioncr relates to his bold. effort to remove the p:a:tice 
prevailing amung.a certain class of Police officers in the city, of keeping up, 
the annual average of Police cuses. ‘To this end..not a few officials made 
strenuous efforts to huul up the hawkers who,gquat.on the footepatus and set. 
them punished. {hese hawkers were .known to be exposed to anuoy sce at. 
the hands of the Police and hence the best thanks of .the public ,are due to- 
Mr. Edwardes fr summarily remoying this grieyance. The seoo.l point - 
orth noting in the Report is the proposal to place the Bhalesiwar and 
youila wards under better anid more offigient Poliee control, as. owing t> the: 
ejose proximity ot the residences.of rich classes -to the ,hoyels of habitual | 
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rogues and thieves a strict sypervisign oygr the datter is nedesery. We 
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: ne Jdn Mr. Edwardes upon his successful 
ee work during | Sdnj Vartamdn welcomes the reforms 
working of the Police in Bombay City and trusts no pains would be spared by 
the Government to enable him to carry them out. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also 
writes in an appreciative tone and suggests that a class of honorary detectives 
should -be instituted to lighten the already heavy burden of work falling on 
the hcads of the loval Police force. ] : 
 *42. “We regret very much that for the present the High Court has 
i ee allowed to stand as good the order of the District 
d Vyasan Tol procession Magistrate of Belgaum permitting the so-called 
at Belgaum should not be Vyasan lo] procession of the Lingayats at Athni, in 
allowe as it is likely to spite of petitions against it from all the non-Lingdyats 
— ~ a. " of the place. The High Court declines to interfere 
an J Bombay (13), ith with the order of the District Magistrate on the 
: ground that it was an ‘executive order under 
section 44 0f the Police Act and refers the aggrieved parties to Government 
or to the Civil Court, Wedo not know what material there is for a 
civil snit, but apart from it we hope that the parties will appeal to 
Government and obtain redress. Government should, we strongly think, 
whether the parties approach them or not, lo-e no time to interfere of their 
own accord and prohibit everywhere in this PresiJency this Vyasan Tol 
procession. The word Vyascan Til means in Kanarese Vyas’ arm, The 
Lingayat legend runs that Vyds, the great sage and author of the Puranas 
and the Sutras—the ather, in fact, of later Hindu scriptures—declined 
to praise Shiv and therfore Nandi, the sacred bull-servant of Shiv, cut off 
the saye’s rght arm, which eventually was restored, says tle lezend, when 
Vyas propitinated Shiv. The procession consists of Vyas’ severed arm 
stuck on the horns of Nandi being paraded in pomp through the streets, the 
processionists spitting on the arm of Vyds and abusing him in coarse language. 
It needs no w-rds to point out the gross barbanty and revolting indecorum 
of the procession and its positive tendency to provoke breach of peace—. 
Vyas is so sacred and venerated a perso.ality with the Hindus «f all castes 
exept the small sect of the Lingdyats. An. even as yer the Lingdyat legend 
Vyds ard Shiv made up and the arm was rstoed. Thus, the Lingsyats are 
disloyal to their deity Shiv and even the sanction of religious superstition can 
not te claimel for the procession. The Jegend itself is mentioned only in the 
Barav Puran which is a modern Kanarese Epic and thus really is no Puran 
atall. But whether the Linyvdyats claim it on religious grounds or not, there 
could be no doubt that the executive ought witha firu hand to press i:s foot down 
on the ; rocession on the same ground on which, lor example, they prohivit public 
slaughte: o! co son the Bakri-ld day. ‘There are old prokivitory orders of the 
Bombay Government and even of the Court of Directors, ‘The Mysore Govern- 
ment iorl.ius the same in its teriitorie. though the Lingayats muster stroug in 
the State population. Government have only to fol.ow precedents,” 


43. <A correspondent writes to the Indu of Lou.bay:— His Holiness 
Shii Muraga Rajendra Swami of Chitraldurg is 

Indu of Lombay (13),11th now touring in the Belguum District. He is the 
Oct. High Priest of the Lingayat community. He entered 
the town of Athni in great pomp Jast month and lam 

informe’ that both Brahmans and Lingdyats received him outside the town in 
a coidial s;irit. The syirit of the B.alimans was and always is commendable 
as tiey irs to meet other people half-way. Ail went on very well at Athni 
unti] Kao babddur KR, C, Artal,.a Lingayat District Deputy Collector, went: to 
pay his respects to His Holiness, He is said to have proposed to His Holiness 
& procession of ‘Vyasan Tol’ (Vyds’ arms) and at last persuaded him to 
consent to it... Now this ‘Vyasan ol’ procession is the most offensive’ of 
religious prucessicns to all Brahmans’in India. Its story according to the 


Lingdyats runs thus :—Shri Veda Vyds"extoliadShri<Vishonu only. For this 


sin of his, both of his arms dropped’ down from. his body. Thereupon. 
Basaveshvar told him’ to’sing the praises and establish the supremacy of. 
Shiv to remedy the dismemberment of his body, which Veda Vyds did and 


he had his arms back again. As the Lingdyats are Vira Shaivas, they take 
great pride in exhibiting the arms of Shri Veda Vyds as an emblem of 
his mortification in ‘public procession to establish the supremacy of Shiv, 
though they pay scant respect to the Vedas compiled by him. This 
exhibition of Vyis’ arms in public’ procession is an insult to the entire 
Hindu community from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Bloodshed has 
taken place in the past between Lingdyats and non-Lingdyats in the 
Karnétak over this procession, and Government have wisely prohibited 
it for the last half a century and more. But Rao Bahddur Rudragowda Artal 
cannot bear to see this hatchet buried so long. From an intimate 
friendship with manv Lingdayat leaders I can say that this action of Rao. 
Bahadur Artal is not liked by several members of his community. The Honour- 
able Mr. Puttana Chetty, the Senior Member of the Mysore Council, is said to 
be particularly opposed to the Rio Bahddur’s policy. Mr. Artal wants to stir 
up astrife in the Southern Mahratta Couxtry by digging up old quarrels between 
the Lingdyats and non-Lingayats. I.-t it be distinctly noted that the quarrel 
is not between Brahmans and Lingayats only. The Devanga weavers, the 
Hatagars, the goldsmitis, the Kelars, the Madigs are one and all dead against 
this ‘ Vyasan ‘Tol’ processi»n of tie Linsdyats, and if the present proposal of 
Rao Baliddur Artal be carried out, there is great dlanger of a serious breach of 
the public peace in the B:lgaum District. Mr. Brendon, the District Magis- 
trate, has allowed it, and I think he was conssious of the da»ger he was 
incurring for he male a pukka police band»5ast for the processioa in case a 
breach of the peace shouil oscur, and he mentions this ia the orler. The 
Brahmans appea.ed avainst this order to the Com nissioner, Mr. Gibb..........’ 
After hearing both sidvs, Mr. Gibb saw the mischievous nature of the order of 
Mr. Brendon, and though he could not interfera in the matter on tecanical 
grounds, he has warned ail Coll-ctors in his division not to follow it. Now the 
case is before the Honourable Mr. Morison, and Mr. Bal Shastri Telanz of the 
Sankeshwar Math of His [Toliness the Jagadguru and som; Brahmins of Athui 
are trying to get the order of Mr. Brenion quashed, Lt me take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing to tle notice of Goverament that there is an 1 apr sssion 
in the Lingayat community that the more they offend the Bralimans, the 
more favour they will obtain at the bands of Government. Rao Bahddur 
Rudragowda Artal is troubling the Brahmans in the Belgium District for so 
many years ani still he is kept in the sane district despite repsated bitter 
complain:s ; nay he receives favours at the hands of Government.” 


44, From the information that has leaked out in connection with the 
recent. ki napping of Chhotu, aged 1b, son of Mr. 
Neel of Police inqniry into. Naranji Ka o:.ji, « teacher of the Municipal School 
hg cave of kiduapping NN... 4 at Surat, it appears thata Bengili hal indaved 
Gujrat Mitraand@ujade the boy to go with bin by promising to find him 
Darpan (2;, Ith Vet. employmem. After a journey of s‘xteen hours the 
boy was placed in charge of two unknown porsons, 
and the kidnapper disajpeared. Soon after the boy becane naturally 
apjrei.ens:ve and succeeded in. eluling his keepers and re’urned home, 
It is the duty of the loval Police to investigate the mysterious matter and if 
possible to find out the motive of the kidnappers in taking away the boy 
so that there may not be a repetition o1 such incidents. 


45, ‘Ihe Sholdpur Simdchd-, in commenting on the Resolution of Govern- 
ment on the Sholdpur Collector’s report on the last 
Com:nents on the Muni- Ashadhi fair at Pandharpur, writes appreciatively of 


cipal -rrangements for the 4p) ne bcdinanas ) | 
last As' &ihi Fuirat Pandhar- the arrangements made to prevent tbs outbreak of 


por (Snulgpur. chi-lera on the occasion by the local Municipu.lity, 
Shol.ipur Samichiér (145), but expresses regret that sutticient accommodation 
lth Uct. was not provided for the pilgrims arriving there 


from the outside. It also condemns the Munivipality 
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i ios wiviting the town. Set i a gtk li 
. “ae. oe of. Broaoh ‘has dssned: jnsérnstions tl ~ po to 


t alt 


desist from the,existing practice -of compelling. ong 


Abrasion of thie Broach’ Or taore tradesmen to gpen shops near the camp of 


"a. orders re  apry, -officers'oun .tour and 10 supply them provisions ‘it 


si at tour. ° 


i 


*Sb.nj artes da(: 5) ‘Ith 


ions to .eu bordivate, ‘fixed ‘rates.. In future,-the clerks and.p:ons and 4 


camp. ntiendants sre required by the order to go 
to,the shopsthemselves and buy provisions at market 
‘rates, We hope the order will be duly carried .out.. 


Cnigencrally find ‘that the higher officiais are always eager to reduce the burden. 
af theiryot, but it sis the clerks and peonsithat give them the greatest trouble, 
‘Phe: practice of forcing the poor tradesmen to follow the camp and ope. shops. 


o: mpulsorily jis u- just and unworthy of our civilised age. 


he order issucd 


by the Colleetors of Broach is prais ‘worthy anl G ,vernment should be moved: 
to call on other ‘Collectors also :to issue similar instructions to their sub- 


ordinates. 


AZ. “It will be remembered that at the last but one mesting of the 


‘Comments on the amalga- 
niftion ‘ «f ‘the ‘ Sind ‘Depaty 
Colleetérs with -the -Prcsi- 
ney Scrvice. 

Sind Journal (25), 6th 
Got. . 


Bonibay -Logislitive Council the <Honouiable Mr, 
Bhurgri raised the quesiion of the slowness of 
promo;ion amorg Deputy Collectors in .Sind, due to. 
the small numer of posts in the higher grades and, 
tle absence‘of an 800 rupecs grade inS.nd.  Govern- 


‘ment then announced that. a revision of the service Was 


under consideration, ‘Ehe revision has.come, though not exactly .in.the way: 
proposed by the Honourable questioner, ‘Phe:Sind Deputy. Oullee ors. have been, 
amalgamated withthe Presidency Service, just as the Sind Sub-Judyes now 
farm ipurt of\the subordinate Justiciary of the Pres'deney., Like the S 1b-Judges 
oir Deputy Collectors will, we presume, instead of being actually translate: to, 
the Presidency Proper on promotion, be.simply allowed. “to draw the pay of the: 
pots to which they. are promoted, In this wiy there will be more posts open; 
to them {of course a’ong with mere competitors, in the higher grade. of .the 
braneh,-and:they will also have the chance of rising to the S00 rupees grate. 
It would have been better, undoubtedly, if an 800 rup-‘es post had heen created in. 
B:nd and the number of posts in the other higher grades nad been Increase !. But 
the Government plan has its good points. There is more dignity and a certain 
specia! acvantage in belonging toa Jarge Provincial Service losteal of to a 


narrow Divi-icnal one. 


It “only remains for the Local Government to fulfil 


the hopes raised by Lord Minto’s recent notilica.ion about the selection of ‘vom- 
_ ent Deputy Collectors for odices usually reserved for members of the Civil 

rvive. ‘We have alw:ys held that Indians are sure to turn out excellent 
administrators if only they are encouraged aud trusted like Europesn Assis.ant 


Collectors aud others.’’ 


48. ‘It will be remembered that when Mr. Wrizht was Educational 


~C.mp'nint that the new 
Educaii: nal Juspect r in 
Sind has not been appointed 
ont the’ B ard‘ of the D. J. 
Sind Arts College and of the 
Sind Mauressa-:uil-Islam 
tiko his «predecessor Mr. 

right. 

"1 Phaiiia (20), 12th Oct. 


Inspectorin Sind, he wasa member of the Board of 


the Sind Madressa-tul-Islam. ‘The nomination of Mr, 
Wright to the two leading: educational institutions of 


‘Karachi was considered just the right thing. For as 
the head of the Department having the control of alk 
schools in Sind, no one was Leiter qualified than Mr. 
Wrig::t to advise and. assistithe Madressa Board, As 
regards the.Sind College Board it was also apparentiy 
necessary for the’ head of the Educational Department 


to hein: close touch with the affairs of the College in order to be able to throav 
son upon ceriain questions on which he could best speak with autho ity. In 
his presence onthe Colluge Board was .considered so: helpful shat le,was 

de amember of the Standing Cummnittee. in .these circumstances . it was. 
ed:that after Mr. Wright's deparvure his:guccessor would be namicated 


Be 


gai the two Boards, But what has actually happoned in “both instatoss? We 


fitid that Mr. Wright's successor has been coolly and completely ignored ant 
two European officials—one of them, though nominally retired, being still on 
the official list nominated 01 the Boards, who are in ud way Connected with 
the Educational Department. The question must necessarily arise whether the 
fact that Mr. Wright’s successor—who has the misfortune to be an Indian and 
the additional misfortune of having spent inSind almost the whole of his career 
as an educational officer and being fully acquainted with the educational 
conditions and needs of the province—has anything to do with the dual 
incident. In any case the Government has, by the nomination of the 
European officials, given ample reason for an inference of this kind. The 
distinction looks all the more invidious when we find that the present Educa- 
tional: Inspector has the further advantage of being a graduate of the University 
to which the Sind College is affiliated. Heis also reputed to have the cause 
of Muhammadan education at heart—a necessary qualification for a member of 
the Madressa Board. It will be interesting to sea what treatment is meted 
out to Mr. Hesketh, who will be the Educational Inspector in Sind from 
November next.”’ 


Legislation. 
*49. One G. B. P. writes to the MWahrdtta from Sata4ra:—*It is now 


definitely announced that a Lill regarding Life 


Adverse comments cn the Assurance Companies in India has been planned and 
proposed = Bill for the jis awaiting the sanction of the Secretary of State for 
regulation of : Indian Indi nd Sliatanbe don 4 ck at 
Insuranee Companies. nadia, aS a pre iminars Step : OWardas being introduced 

Mahrétta (17), 16th Cct. into the Legislative Council of the Government of 

India during the next Caleutta Session. ......... It 
may be that the Bill may have been conceived from motives of simply 
affording protection to the insuring and share-holding interest of the public ; 
but the unfortunate Coineidence of the Bill being conceived at a time, when 
the swadeshi concerns are progressing satisfactorily and the non-Indian 
concerns, or at least some of them, are thinking of shutting up their shops, is not 
unlikely to give rise in the already suspecting Indian mind to a suspicion tut 
the Bill may be conceived not so much for protecting the interest of the 
insuring public as for granting a new lease of life to the non-Indian concerns, 
The Government is indeed the best judge of its own action, and [ would not 
venture to say what is good for it; but I shall say so much thit the Bill, 
if it contains provisions detrimental or obstructive to the prograss of the infant 
Insurance concerns, is likely to add to the already intense unrest that at 
present prevails in India; and | think the Government will p.use befors it 
pledges itself with such a Bill. ......... This Bill is not to be viewed with 
disfavour merely because it proceeds from the Government of India at an 
unfortunate time, but everywhere State intervention by laws with the conduet 
of Insurance Companies has been cried down where such laws exist. ......... 
In brief, if Government undertake legislation instsad of Jeaving thins to them- 
selves, [ for one will only say that the experiance gained ia other parts of the 
world would be lost on us, and Government will be doing a thing which it shouid 
avoid especially at this time in India.” ) 


Education. 


*50. ‘* The realisation of legitimate aspirations has ever been a painfully 
difficult task under the British Government; and 
More Indians should bs nothing is so disheartening as the systematic stultifica- 
appointed inspectors in the tion to which even the declared intentions of Govern- 
Edueational Department. | , | 
Mahrdtta (17), 16th Oct.  ‘™ment are often subjected in practice by Government 
themselves We shall take to-day one of the many 
| patent instances, suggested by the reeent notification of 
certain appointments in the Educational Department, If there is one depart- 
ment more than another in which Indians have proved their undoubted ability, 
worth and usefulness, it is the Edugqitional Department. It is morvover an 
absolutely safe and harmless department ; and Government, in dealing with the 


Inéian members of that department, cannot have even that plausible gscusey 
oon 1655—9 
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enue. nd: 2oli ical Departments for instance........... Till the time of the 
m Commission there was hardly any Native holding the post of an 


or ‘of Schools throughout India. So far as Bombay is concerned, this 


/ -—-—s—s Commendation of the Education Commission had its effect in throwing open 


one, Inspectorship to the Native members of the Educational Service. When 


Mr. Russell, the Educational Inspector for the Southern Division, retired, Mr. 


Sitérim Vishwanéth Patwardhan was appointed to that post; and since that 
time the practice of appointing a Native to that post has been maintained un- 
disturbed. ‘The new experiment was, we believe, regarded as successful, and 
the experience should have induced Government to extend the practice to 
the other Divisions as well. But the promotion of Natives is a slow and 
obstinate beast ; it has no voluntary motion; it makes no progress except when 
whipped on or goaded by strong public opinion supported by the discontent in 
the Department. Fourteen years after the Education Commi:sion, the matter 
again came before Government, when they set about reorganising the 
Educational service. We shall assume that the intentions of Government in 
passing their final orders on this question were righteous enough ; but it is 
painful to consider what actually came out of those intentions, The object of 
Government in promulgating the reorganisation of the E.lucational service in 
1896 was to ‘reduce the staff of officers recruited ic England, and to augment 
the Provincial staff, &c.’ (/ ide Government of India’s Resolution No. 4-Ede.— 
201-5 of 23rd July 1826.) And the despatch of the Secretary of State for 
India distinctiy lays down that ‘of the Inspectorships he thou:ht that af least 
one half might be transferréd to the Provincial branch of the service at an early 
date.’ A reference to the latest figures shows that hardly anything has been 
done to carry out the policy of the reorganisation of the Educational service 
during the last fourteen years, so far as the augmentation of the Provincial staff 
is concerned.......... Out of about 43 Inspectors of Schools in India at this 
day 35 are Europeans, and only 9, 4. e. 25 per cent. are Natives. ‘Lhat is the 
prcegr:ss made since 1896! With special reference to Bombay we can say that 
we are even worse in this respect at present than before the reorganisation 
scheme, For, while on the one hand out of the four then existing Insp -ctorships 
we had one only given to the Native members of the Educational Department, 
we now s:and exactly where we were, though the number of Inspectorsiips, 
be if :emembered, bas been raised from four to five by the creation of the post 
of an Inspector ot European schools.......... But thatis not all. ‘There is a 
rumour to the effect tnat, while there are already a few pcsts of Head Masters 
of Liigh Schools reserved for Kuropeans, recruited from Kugland, two more 
such posts are to be taken from the Provincial Service an elevated to the 
dig:.ity of the ‘ Indian Service’; which means simply that the proportion of 
European members of the service recruited abroad is to be enlarged to that extent. 
* ‘Lhe lidian Service’ is simply a euphemism for the Exglishman’s menopoly 
in service in this country. ‘lhere ought to be no mistake about that. Of 
cours, there is a bitter irony involved therein, the sense giving a lie to the 
words. For Indian service is service to which Indians of all men need not 
aspire, But no matter. The facts, that is to say, ‘the exigencies of the 
service’ ordain that it must beso. But this situation is only aggravated by 
the fuct that even the ostensible object, with which certain Heal Masterships 
are reserved for Kuropeans, is more often frustrated than realised by ‘be erratic 
dep:.riures made from the rule, though of course the departures are made more 
in the intercst of the promotion of the incumbents of thess reserved posts than 
in thet of the service. ‘Thus, during the last fourteen years or so, it was 
Observed that the European incumbents of the Bombay and Poona Head 
Masterships were hardly in their place for any considerable period of time at 


one siretch. Th:se posts have been allowed to be use! as mere step,ing stones 


to prouwotion, as mee gates to pass through to ‘fresh fields and pxstures new,’ 
The result is that the continuity of the work of scho.l admiuistration is 
desiroyed. Temporary promotions are given to Native Head Masters who come 
1D a8 mere stopgaps and have no permanent interest in their work. And tuous 
the scheme. of appointing Europeans to the more important Hizh Scuools 


35 
becomes a mere farce. We understand that the non-domiciled- Europeans. 
imported to fill these reserved posts of Head Masters have to enter into a special 
agreement as to the minimum of pay, which they can aspire to, by graded 
promotion, even without leaving their posts. If that be so, then why should 
these European Head Masters be allowed to aspire to the Inspectorships to 
which Native members of the Educational service may as well be appointed ? 
Why should these Native members be deprived of even the few chances they 
thus get to occupy the posts of Inspectors of schools ? ”’ 


D1. “ We cannot allow to pass unroticed the discussion at the last meeting 

of the Senate about the constitution of the com- 

Poca tg ; a ae mittee app»inted to frame regulations for the Science 
Honourable Mr Sharp atthe portions of the Arts and Science courses. The attitude 
Bombay University Senate taken up by Mr. Sharp, the Director of Public 


a “oe b Deoten (15), 12th Instruction, was, to say the least, overbearing and 
Oct decncprat essen es scandalous, and we regret that except Mr. Setalvad 


| none of the Senators had the courage to give ex- 
pression to their feelings of disgust at the attack made by Mr. Sharp 
aguinst two of the best and most respected educationalists of this Presidency. 
We have had, and will have, many occasions to differ from the views of 
Dr. Mackichan and at times from those of the Rev. Fr. Dreckman. Still we 
eannot help saying that during the last 30 years and more, none has worked so 
unselfishly and disinterestedly in educating the youth of this Presidency as 
well as in the cause of the advancement of higher education as these two 
Reverend gentlemen, ......... Yet we find Mr. Sharp making personal attacks 
against these two gentlemen and making uufounded allegations against 
them, When Lord Curzon hurried through his University Bill, it was 
anticipated that the Senate would be made to pass any and every resolution 
at the dictation of the Government. . Some of the worst fears anticipited 
then have been very markedly realised in the recent discussions on Govo>rn- 
ment proposils whivh arv hurried through ths local Senate by Mr. Sharp 
taking advantage of the absence of Dr. Mackichan and Sir P, M. Metta. We 
were surprised to hear from the mouth of the head of the educational 
Department of this Presidency that because two of the ablest aod most 
respected educationalists, who have devoted all their life to education and taken 
consi‘lerable interest in the improvement and advancement of all sorts of stuly, 
happen to differ from his views, they ought to have nothing to do with any 
proposa's that he brought before the Ssuate. If his proposals are sound as he 
boasts and it they are really for the advaucement of elucation, why should he be 
afraid of the opinions cf two members of a body of 100 members like the 
Senate. Ihatoniy betrays the weaknessin the cau-e espoused by hia. We were 
glad that. the Vice-Chancellor intervened and informed the Senate that His 
Excellency the Cuancellor was of opinion that if any change was to be carried 
out, a fair chance of ‘representation should be given to all parties—v3 trust 
My, ~haip wili bear this in mind in future. But we regret to find him pro- 
posing that the Senate snould go out of its way and appoint a junior man as 
President of the Science Commiitee and ask these two gentlemen to work. 
under him,” 


52. We quite agree with what His Excellency Sir George Clarke said about 
female education at the Prize distribution ceremony of 
Government should esta- 41.4 Poona Female Hizh School. Social and dumestic 
blish an Arts and a Medical : mr “pee 
Corcge in Bombay exclu- happiness can be fostered only by bridging over the 
sively for females. gulf between the intellectual development of men and 
Intu Prakash (1.9), 18th women by means of female education. It is because 
Oct. all the educated people of this country have recognised 
this fact that they are heartily exerting themselves for the spread of education 
amonyst women. But we have to notw with regret that Government have not 
done much for the higher education of Indian women. Most of the existing 
institutions for their higher education are the outcome of private effort and 
munificence, and Government ave practically done nothing for them beyond 
allowing them limited grants and expressing sympathy with their aims. But 
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i ~~*583. “It is remarkable that the least reasonable form of extremism 
| in Sel: eaiindal ee swadeshiem, boycott—ecall it what you will—is 
be inspired by Western advocated chiefly by people who think they are far 
culture rsh ah to produce rm sensible rhe those ye’ ry the tng ® of 
great literatur revolution. ‘T'here were indeed some of the pro- 
a (42), 18th Oct, Eng. F.0d extremists who abjured the English ‘peach eed 
on the ground of patriotism, but the majority were 
very well satisfied to use it for the purposes of their propaganda. It is chiefly 
very estimable people, both Indian and English, whose politics do not go much 
further than a polite shrinking from all forms of vi lence, who so keenly 
advocate the propagation of the Indian vernaculars. ........ A renaissance 
of oriental learning might certainly have some enriching effest upon our 
vernaculars too, but in practice we find that Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
have mainly the effect of overspreading Indian languages with clumsy 
pedantry. ......--- Official neglect will not kill our vernaculars, nor wili care 
save those that have to go. We should like, indeed, te see Indian tongues held 
in more honour and regard than at present, but not to the extent of neglecting 
foreign studies through a kind of spurious swadeshism. The fear of Anglicisa- 
tion is a groundless one. India is too vast to be made a hybrid country like 
the Channel Islands or Switzerland. When Inlia bacomes a great nation, 
vy or a congeries of great nations, it will have a literature in its own tongues to 
, match, and this literature will have drawn inspiration from the West, just as its 
hi} | political institutions will have done.” 
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Municipalities. 


Wd 54. It is no small satisfaction to learn that a way out of the difficulty 
We that stool in the way of the satisfactory abatement of 
Comments on the arrange- the leper nuisance in Bombay City has at last been 
ment between the Bombay found by the Municipal Corporation in consulta- 
Municipal Corporation and tion with Government. The public of Bombay 
{} . er cesar ot om egg must have learnt of this settlement with no small 
i Bombay Samdchdér (73), SENS of relief, for the nuisance of lepers pro- 
+ 12th Oct.; Jdm-e-Jamshed menading the streets had assumed such dangerous 
i, (35), 12th Oct. proportions that the public health was at “times 
seriously endangered, ‘The Corporation has undertaken 
to make provision for lepers residing in Bombay for more than five years on the 
Government undertaking to send those who are not such residents to their respec- 
tive countries at the expense of Government. Such an arrangement is the best 
that: could be arrived at under the circumstances, and we congratulate both the 
Corporation and the Local Government on their readiness to meet half way for 
the settlement of a complicated problem that has been agitating the public mind 
for some time. In conclusion we hope that in the case of those lepers whose 
freedom is to be taken away, due care will be taken that they are not subjected 
to any unnecessary hardships, [The Jdm-e-Jamshed welcomes the arrangement 
rig trusis that care would be taken thoroughly to disinfect the places occupied 
the lepers till their removal to the asylum, so that there might not exist any 

p Aad of the contagion spreading. | : 


*§5. “The leper problem after a long waiting has been brought to a 
“aap ic aa successful termination by the Government having 
Fig We pheal (44), 26th taken up the question in a buSiness-like manner. It 
—— is a well-known fact that Bombay with its affluence 
attracts a large influx of leper vagrants from all parts of the Presidency and 


\$ 


37 


not, unfrequently from very remote quarters of the country, .. The Corporation 
considered it a very inequitable arrangement that the cost of maintaining 
such outsiders should be imposed upon the rateepayers and claimed from 
Government a proportional share of the cost..........Government have, there- 
fore, resolyed to remove such of them as are residents of the Bombay 
Presidency to the asylums of their respective districts, the cost for their 
removal being borne by Government. Some difficulty will, however, be ex- 
perienced in case of lepers who hail from provinces outside the Presidency. 
But their number cannot be very large and they may be temporarily accom- 
modated in the local asyium till some means have been found for their 
removal........... It is decided to treat outsiders who have been staying in the 
city for more than five years as Bombay residents, When the Act is enforced 
upon the whole leper population of the town, it is likely that there may be 
some temporary over-crowding in the asylum. SBut the cost of finding 
accommodation for them might very we‘! be borne in view of the relief it will give 
to the city at large. Any temporary accommodation which may have thus to 
be erected will be charged to Government. A very important problem has 
thus been solved which has for a long time past contiliued to be a serious menace 
to the health of the city, and we may congratulate both Government and the 
Corporation for solving it in an effectual and comprebensive manner.” 


Native States. 


06. ‘It appears that the contagion of awarding punishment in the shape 
of depcrtation has spread to the hitherto quict atmos- 
Comments on the deporta- phere of the smali State of Travancore in Southern 
tion of the editor of a news- Tndia, We understand that Mr. Ramakrishna 
paper by the Travancore State. Pillai. t] dit ; inanteal ss Aiea la , 
Praja Pandhu (43), 9th Pillai, the editor ofa vernacular paper, the S.cadesha 
Oct., Eng. cols. bhimdni, has been deyorted by order of the present 
Chief beyond the territory of the ‘lravancore 
State. It is said that this extreme measure was necessitated in consequence 
of the continued contumacy of the editor in question. The Proclamation 
order inflicting this punishment and issued by His Highness is strangely 
enough guite silent with regard to the offence of the editor.,....... -. Even a 
casual glance at the order is sufficient to sliow that 1t contains anything but 
particulars of the offence of the deported journalist. The series of punishments 
awarded to Mr. Pillai is, indeed, of a draconic character. This action of the 
Travancore authorities goes, in our opinion, a step further than the punishment so 
far resorted to by the British Government in the case of journalists found 
guilty of even worse offences. We certainly hold no brief for Mr. Pillai,- and 
if he be found guilty let him by all means be punished according to the law of 
the land. At any rate the Travancore authorities would have acted wisely in 
having him regularly tried for any offence that he may have committed, by a 
duly constituted Court of the State. ‘This action of the Travancore 
authorities is, to say the least, one that cannot enhance the respect of any 
sensible person for His Highness the Mahidraja or his responsible Ministers 
either, and more particularly because the State claims to be enlightened.” 


57. Some of the Native States in India, apparently to win the good 

graces of the Indian Government, have prohibited the 
Basia (206), 15% Get. entry ioto their territories of soma of the Kixtremist 
newspapers. ‘There does not seem to b2 any warrant for such a step, for these 
very newspapers are allowed to be published in British India. Such of them as 
are found to be objectionable are stopped by Government themse!ves by directing 
them to furnish security. ‘There is, however, no knowing to what lengths the 
Native States will go in suppressing newspapers published in their own 
territories. ‘The recent deportation of the editor of the Swadeshdbhimdni by 
the Travancore Durbar affords an illustration of the arbitrary manner in which 
newspapers are treated by Native States. Suppose the British Government 
follows the policy of the Travancore Durbar and pitches him like foot-ball 
from one district to another, where should he go? We are conscious that the 
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stem of weth or 'begar brings 
Louise wi . wapon the tyot in Native States. Whenever some 
OR Patitla’s ‘abtion h white official turns up, or some remote relative ef 
RP the | pasties of ‘fu some State official is starting on a journey, the unfor- 


peda Gasstte (71), 10th they seem) to have an inborn right to impress it! - 
3 ee ‘the sight of these hellish sufferings of the poor ryot 

s moved the Mahdrdja of Patidla to put a stop to this oppressive practice 

md to proclaim that any officer adopting the practice in future shall be 
figorously dealt with. His Highness has ‘by this earned the blessings of his 
fheek and loyal subjects. . We cordially thank him for his generosity and 
‘kindness and pray thut other rulers will follow in his footsteps, 


J. E. SANJANA, 
Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th October 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.| 


Yaport on Bative Bape 


For the Week ending 22nd October 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining w hether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, ie at is if 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. } 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: Comments on the order issued by the Collector of 


Broach in connection with the impressment of carts, &c., by officers on ni 
tour on 43 
Alleged monopoly i in the supply of stationery articles to Government offices : ‘} 
in Ahmedabad «li ; as H! 
Arms Act: Complaint against the cancellation of ‘gun licenses in the 
Ratnagiri District . ; ; 45 
Bengal : 
Comments on the Notification issued by the Bengal Government in vi 
connection with the Partition demonstrations ; 25 i 
Comments on the Partition celebrations in Bengal ; 26 tt 
British rule : it 
Alleged dangers of attacks by Missionaries on Indian religions. a; 17 | 
Certain remarks of Mr. Chirol in the London Times likely to set one 
class against another in India 13 
Comments on the decision of a Magistrate in . Rhodesia that J apanese . 
are not Asiatics : ; ; 20 
India is fit to enjoy rights of swardjya ; 15 
Suggestion that the value of Indian coins should be indicated on ‘them 
in Devnagari characters also . 16 
The Hindus are not to be looked upon as disloyal because they take a 
prominent part in the political agitation in India . , 14 
The Moslem is creating political unrest amony Muhammadans . .. 18 
The political ideas of ancient Windus.’ 19 
Comments on the proposal to prohibit pleaders from engaging | in money- Ht} 
lending business . ; 41 nm | 
Comments on the Punjab Hindu Conference held at Multan : 27 
Comments on the recent political events in China and Portugal . 21 
Excise: It is the duty of Government to assist the earn movement 
amongst the people : 42 
Forest matters: Comments on the modification of grazing rules in the 
Central Circle . 33 & 34 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on His Excellency the Governor's reply 
to the address of the W4i (Satdra) Municipality . 29 
Indian National Congress : Importance of the forthcoming session of the 
—at Allahabad. 28 
Indian Students in England : Alleged boycott of Indian Medical Students 
in London Hospitals . ; . 22 & 23 


Judicial matters: Complaint about alleged congestion of work in the 
Bombay High Court . : ; ; ‘ ; 40 
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Gita toe invaded by his cba) 
lity _ + Vydsantol proneesion of the Lingéyat ‘i 
pyre & “u . 38 & 
Comments payne y antin S on the Report for the last 
petits Abe votlta igner,of Police, Bombay . , ; . 85 & 86 
Compl ss inotor drivingin Bombay . . . . ~~ 87 
Public Service: 
Alleged necessity of holding the I. C..8. Examination simultaneously 
in England and India _ . 24 
| ‘Complaint that the salaries of-the Taldtis in the Ratndgir District 
be: are kept in arrears for monthstogether .. .. 46 
Revieies matters : Comments on the Government Resolution reviewing the 
Land Revenue Administiation of the. pee unguanine for the 
* year 1908-09 . ’ , ; , . 31 & 32 
Sind : 
Alleged ideale in the District Court of Larkana (—). 50 
An appeal for the cancellation of the fallow rules in force in— . ; D] 
The work done by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau . . 47 & 48 
Viceroy : 
Appreciation of His Excellency Lord Minto’s regime . : 10 
Comments on His Excellency Lord Minto’s speech at the United 
Services Club, Simla =. . 19 
Viceroy-designate : Comments on the speech of Lord Hardinge, the — 
at the Savoy, London . ) . ; , .11&12 
Education— 
Alleged necessity of holding the Univ erty Arts Examinations at Karachi 
(Sind) . D2 
M unicipalities — 
Adverse comments on the Eastern Avenus Scheme of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust . : . ; : , ' ' : 53 
Bombay : 
Comments on the proposed filling up of the Gowalia tank and the 
Dhobi Talao ( — ) and the disposal of the land so reclaimed. 5 t 
The .admission fee levied at the Victoria Gardens, — , on one of the 
Band days likely to prove a hardship to the mill-hands . 56 
Tbe — Corporation and the milk supply of the City. . 27 
Hyderabad : Alleged insanitary condition of — (Sind). ; 57 


Native States— 


Idar: Alleged continua ce of oppr ssion in — State 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1910) |. 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published» Edition. } Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50__s=a.. oni 500 
2 | Argus eee eke evel =DO. see cool Oe ens .--|. Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 bee 500 
3 | Bombay East Indian ....|_ Do. eee ae Do. eee ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 te eee 300 
4 | Commercial Gazette ...| Sukkur __.... ...| Do. oe ...| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
Muhammadan Sheik ; 34. | 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ae .-.| Daily eve ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... al 600 } 
can Herald. “ 
6 | East and West... ..-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;; 1,000 { 
7 | Elphinstonian .... “a: ae noe ---| Quarterly ... oes Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42°... se! 450 i 
8 | Evening Dispatch... ...| Poona oe .+-| Daily cee ame oeveee | ove ; 
9 Fergusson College Maga | Poona ove «| Do. me ...| V.G. Kale, MA... ose ose soe see 
10 tation Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma. 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41 
1l : Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. - wa a _ ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi : 500 
| India and Champion. | 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ee Do. sve .--| Monthly ... ... John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50.... 1,000 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... ih, Do. oes ve | 


.| Daily eee ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindv .... 
| | | (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 


14 Kardchi Argus ... --o| Karachi ... © ...| Weekly... | W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... in 2 oe 


15 | Karachi Chronicle ..-| Karachi... ---| Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 
16 | Kaéthidwar Times ... ae ..-| Daily -« «| Jamndédd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 Vit 

(Lohadna) ; 28. | iM 
17 | Mahratta a .»-| Poona wale ---| Weekly _ ... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé- 1,000 


wan Brahman). . 


18 | Muslim Herald... .»-| Bombay... ---| Daily eee ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 200 
' Muhammadan ; 35. 


19 | Oriental Review ... ae: lf whe .+-| Weekly 


ose .--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ise 700 


90 | Phenix .. ...  .|Karéchi .... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Jdffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja);55.... 350 


21 ‘Soon Observer and Civil) Poona sa ona 


Daily eve .--| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ieee seal 400 
and Military Gazette. 


22 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay ... «| Weekly ... __...| Johm Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ... 1,200 


23 | St. Xavier’s College} Lo. sie --+| Quarterly ... 


.--| Rev. Seither, S.J. ; German; 45 ... se ale 
Magazine. 


24 | Sind Gazette... | Karachi... .«+| Daily oo .-| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... .-  — 6800 
25 | Sind Journal eee ..-| Hyderabad ee| Weekly... .--/ Kandanmal Manghirsing, Budke-t Hindu 800 
Amil) : 42. ° 


‘ 


26 | Sind Times eee »--| Karachi .; -+»| Bi-weekly ... .--| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ami} ; 41... 200 i 


27 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay pA --+| Quarterly ... .--| Prof, P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85 


Quarterly. 


Anawo-GusaRaT!. aa 
98 | Akhbadr-e-Soudagar ..-| Bombay... e+e! Daily oii ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 oid 1,500 
| : 


29 | Apakshapat eee ---| Surat ove ---| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- — 600 
didhi ; Parsi ; 80. 


g0 | A'ryr Prakish ... «.|Bombay .. .../ Do. .. «| Maganlél Réjéram Vyés; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 41. | 


$1.) Browsh Mitré ... = «| Broach _... eo} Do. oes ...| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor ; Hindu (Bréb- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
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fame, caste apd age of Editor. Onesie 
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tion Advertiser . ...| Ahm - waa] Weekly... _...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindo 
| Jara ae va Hens : j\ (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
Bi DehiMitrs .. ...| Surat ...  .| Do. .. _«».| Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Sbréwak Ba-| 1,000 
af Yr x nia) ; 87. etd 
is $4 |Gujartti ... ..  ...|Bombay ... ...| Do. |... _«..| Ichchhérdm Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 8,500 
he eee bs Bania) ; 55. 
85 | Gujarét Mitra... >| Surat Sas so DOp ae ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... eee 700 
86 | Gujarati Punch ... .--| Ahmedabad a a ed ...| Somal4l] Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. : 
j 
87 | Hindi Punch oni -«+| Bombay... «| Do. ove ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 800 
88 | Jém-eJamshed ... sek: DOs sia »++| Daily ws ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., - Pérsi;} 4,400 
84. 
89. |Kaiser-i-Hind .. ...| Do. we aes] Weekly... —..| Frémji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60...  ...| 2,000 
40 | Kathiawar News ... ‘o-| Réjkot sa. --| Do. ese «—_ os» | Jamshedji Framji; Parsi: 44 oe: ese 200 
41 | Kaéthidwar Times... | Do. eco eve} Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jamnddas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
¥ 42) Parsi  ... as =~ sss} Bombay... —«s.| Weekly... _...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 84...) 2,000 
; 48| Praja Bandho ... ...| Ahmedabad  ...| Do. —...._—«..| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
44 | Rast Goftaér +e  e-| Bombay ... «| Do. ..  ee:| Byrémji Furdoonji Marzbin ; Parsi; 70 ...; 1,200 
45 | Sénj Vartaman ... «| Do. 200 ++| Daily eee ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcba-Gandhi | 4,200 


Parsi ; 43. 


46 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ... ---| Baroda... eo+| Weekly - ... ...| Mdénekl4l AmbaAraém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 


47 Sury’ Prakdsh ose - ee Surat a a Sail ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


Anoro-Mara‘THt. | 


| | Rev. R. 8S. Hume ; 28 
48 |Dnydénodays ..._—...| Bombay ... «| Weekly... «| 1 Rev. J. EB. Abbott; 486 .. 0. | 660 
Rov. Tukdéram ; 55 


49|Dnyin Prakésh ...  ...| Poona... «| Daily ..._—s...| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu] 2,500 


P (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
DapésPrakish 1 ol Do. ss on] Weekly. cuss Do. do. | 2,700 
51 | Indu of Bombay... —...| Bombay ... __ ...| Daily ws»  «s.| D&modar Ganesh Pddhye, M.A,; MHindu| 2,000 


(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 


52 | Subodh Patrika ... . ...| Do. se = ase] Weekly... —_—..| VAsudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras-/ 600 


wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


AnGwo-PORTUGUESE. 


. 53 | Echo eee cee «| Bombay ... --| Weekly... ...| J. C, F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... «| 1,000 
a 5410 Anglo-Lusitano... --| Do. oe ee-| Do. oe ...| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,.; Portuguese ;} 1,000 
+9 80. 
%~ $5|OGoano .. «.. «| Do. in ee oe ss sew EH. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25 ...  ...{ 1,000 
4 ANGLO-SINDI. 
fe 56 | Aina fe eae ---| Hyderabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. ont 
ie 57 | Al-Haq... +++  oe+| Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly ... . ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and) 1,500. 
a | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
eae | : Muhammadans. 
58 | Indian and Foreign Trade} Shikdrpur ... ocof DO. i ta seas one 
Advertiser. 
59 | Larkana Gazette ... »-| Larkana (Sind) ...! Do. aa .«.| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24. 
ay. j | 
> 60} Muséfr ...  ... _...; Kardchi (Sind) ...; Do. nee .. | Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...| 1,800 
Be Olek ERR | 
Be 61 | Sind Patrika Be ---| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ess es| Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 


€2/Sindhi ..: .. ...|Sukkur(Sind) .../ Do. .. —_...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) =... ...|_ 1,000 
68 | Sookhree ... w+ eee] Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. oon ..-| Jamatmal Laélchand: 37... ee el 400 
64 | Weekl ie’ Hytegabed (Bind)... i, Sage ae ee 


Namie of Publication. ° 


AnGc1o-TELEGu. 

Andhra Patrika ”... 

‘-Exorise GUJARATI 
Urpv, 

Mostem oes ean 


ENGLISH, Manra’tHI 
GUJARATI. 


67 | Hind Vijays _—_.... 


68 | A Luz oes eee 


GusaRa'TI, 
69 | Akhbdr-e-Isl4m 
70 | Amrit Mani si 
71 |Baroda Gazette 
72 | Bharat Jivan 
73 | Bombay Samachar 
74 | Broach Samachar 


75 | Buddhi Prakash ... 
76 | Chabuk 


AND 


AND 


ENGLIBH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


.| Poona see 


.| Baroda 


.| Bombay 


.| Rombay 
.| Rajkot 
.) Baroda 


.| Bombay 


Do. 


.| Broach 
.| Ahmedabad 


77 |:Cutch-Kesari os9 .| Bombay 
78 | Din Mani... .»-| Broach 
79 | Garjana ««.| Ahmedabad 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira 
81 | Kathidwdr and Mahij Sadra 
' Kéantha Gazette. 
82 | Kathidwar Samdchér _...| Ahmedabad 
| 
83 | Lohdna Samachar »| Do. eve 
84 | Loka Mitra ove Bombay 
85 | Navsari Patrika ooo] Navsari 
86 Navsdri Prakash ... eed Do. 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad 
., 88} Praja Mitra soe = ewe KarrAchi 
89| Praja Pokér ..:_—«..| Surat 
“* 90 | Prétahkdl ...| Ahmedahad 
ane Rajasthdn and Indian Do. 
is Advertiser. ip 
92 |Samalochak -... “s| Bombay... 
93 | Satsang... oon .»| Surat 
"94 | Surat Akiibér ... 0's. Baroda... 
ot Udbodhan tne ai oe Ahmedabad, 
| , 
ry, , 96 | Vasant ne are nee Do. es 


* _ bs . _ 
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wie] Weekly - iss 
.| Weekly - ... 
o+-| Weekly = «se 
.| Weekly 
-| Daily 


Quarterly ... 


..| Weekly 


.| Navsari (Baroda) ... 


.| Monthly 
.| Daily 

.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Weekly... 
Do. 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 


Weekly... 


:..| Monthly - 
.| Weekly... 


Tri-Monthly 


.| Fortnightly 


Do. * as 


-| Monthly ... 


Do. ! eee 


‘ees 


.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 cee 


.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma. 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


.| Javerbhéi Dadabhdéi Patel; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 3 
.| Dayabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindv 


.| Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.: 
.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 — 


.| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindn (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34 | 
.| Dajibhaéi Ratanji Desai; Hindu (Anavi 


.| Damji 
| Nathél4l Rangildds (Bania) range 
.| Shankerlal. 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh4Ana); 80 ... 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


é Chunilél Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) : 61, 
Phirczsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 os “at 
.| Gokaldas- Achratilal ; _— cae N agar 


& LL.B. Hindu, . aa 


Késhinéth Négeshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brih- | 


man); 40. 


Déhy4bhéi Kasanddés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); | 


41. 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Parsi ; 41. 


Brahmin); 81. 


Bania) ; 33 


Nathjibh4i; Hindu 


Brahinin) ; 34 


| Kahandés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ;} 


56. 
.| Motilal Chhotdélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich} 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. | 
.| Rewashankar J agjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Prdnvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Pérékh ; 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 __.... 


.| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu {Brih-| ; 


man) ; 30. 


Hiralal — Shah (Visa Shrimali oy 


| Manilal Chhabérém Bhatt ; Hinda (Gojartt oe 


Beihmin) ; 43. 


Banta) ; 22, 
A ‘nandshankar: Bigabhel B. Ae 


Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa. Osw4)) 
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Dharwar Vritt 
Dnydén Chakshu 


| Chitramaya Jagat 


| Daivadnya Samachar 


eee 
‘ 


dee 
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.| Poona ue 


eee] ii cee bes 


Bijapor «. = «. 


Dharwar... oak 


Gadag (Dharwar)... 
Belgaum ... 200 


Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh). 


Ratnégiri ... —... 


 settiiaeee _ rd 


Bombay... oe 


'Erandol ... ie 


Dharwar ... 7” 


Poona ve said 


...| Ahmednagar pte 


| Kolhapur ... —... 


Bombay ... ok 


eee Dhulia lest Khan- 
baie 


Wai (Satéra) —.. | 


Bombay = eee 


.| Poona oes an 


Do, 
i 
Do, ‘ite 


_.j Published thrice a 


month. 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ees 
Do. nee 
Daily .. «. 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. ore 
Fortnightly 


...| FB. F.Gordon & Co, _ 
is Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 51. 
. | Natesh . App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu . 


...| Narsinha 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) : 88. 


th Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


 Gaurishankar Ramprasaéd ; Hindu (Kanoja: 


.| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, 


.| Vindyak Naénabhéi Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 


.| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
iG. Ee Shéhane ; ; Hindu (Karhdda Brédb- 
Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar- 


.. Késhinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


man); 25 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man); 42. 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
‘vedi Brahman); 53. 


Hari Dharmard4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 

Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 


Hindu 


(1) Ramchendra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. 
Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 
dnya): 45. 


Mahdadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36 


Brahman) ; 46. 
man) ; 33. 


Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


hada Brahmin); 50. 


pawan Brahman) ; 565. 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84. 


Brahman) ; 41. 
Chintaman Kelkar, 


Pandharind 
{Xajnrvedi Bréhman) ; 29. 


vee] Yadav 


Balkrishna 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


B.A., 


‘Updsani; Hindu 
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‘Mahérdshtr’ Vritt, 


| Moda Vritt 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 9.0 00 
Prakdésh 
Rashtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Satya Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Shol4pur Samachar 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 
Shri Shanu 

| Shubh Suchak 
Sitaraye Hind 


| 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 

Vaishya Masik 
Rg 
Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod sce eee 


 Vrittasdr... iii 


Vy4pari eee eee 


Warkari eee eee 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Satara : | Monthly... 
.| Wai (Satara) Do. 1 
.| Bombay .| Daily 
.| Poona Weekly... 
--| Nasik Do. 
.| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Do. 
pur). 
.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly 
desh). 
.| Kolhapur ... Do. eee 
.| Satara Do. 
.) Baroda Do. 
.| Poona Monthly 
Do. Do. 
.| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
.| Ahmednagar Do. 
...| Sholapur ... Do. 
4 Do. Do. 
.| Bombay Do. 
Satara «| Do. ° 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Poona Do. 
.| Karad (Satara) “4 Do. 
.| Bombay ... ---| Monthly 
-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 
.-| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ... 
«| Belgaum ... Fortnightly 
---| Bombay... ---| Monthly... 
..| Wai (Satéra)  ...) Weekly... 
eee Poona eee ee. Do, eee 
eee ee (Sholé-| Fortnightly 
pur). F 


..| Keshav Peessieetten Mehendale ; (Hind 
sol Lakshuman 


.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 


.--| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 


.| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
. Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 

.| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bh4u Babéji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
|S. K. Damle ; 


.-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


.| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4méathi) ; 50... 
..Indu. Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


.| Dattaétreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 
.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. : 
.| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao a 


.| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 


.-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Nana Déd4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 


tha) ; 24. 


Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 
‘R&mchandra Pangarkar ; 


Brahman) ; 24, 


Brahman) ; 44. 
B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. : 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Hindu (Dak- 
shani Br4hman) , 32. 


Hindu (Chitpaéwan Bréh4 
man); 30. 


Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Koukanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar Saviard4m Yande; 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gdekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 


(S4raswat Brahman) ; 21. 


.| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Naédkarni ... 


(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
S4raswat Brahman). 


pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) 35, 
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madan (Abro) « 24. 


‘| Dérkhéne (Sind) ...| Do: .... | ...| Hakim " Dharamsing Tahilsings Hindu). 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. : 


..-| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly +» eee} Lu@khraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ves 7 500 
«| Rardohi (Sind). ...| Weekly «...  ...{ Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


| Shikérpur (Bind) ...| Do. _... _|...| Ohelérdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;|° 550 
43. 


Rp cake 


" Unpv. : 
166 Bombay Punch Bahddur...; Bombay ... | Weekly soa .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
om | Dehlavi ; * Muhammadan ; 55. 
Pe sit Mufide-Rozgar... ia eee re "| Do. ies ++] Munshi Mohamad Husain aes 6 wa: on 
168 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér a ae wh es | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh)’ 800 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
ve GosaRa TI AND Hinp1. | | 
169 | Jain sows wes Bombay ... «| Weekly... —s...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu|: 2,600 
: ne : | (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 
see 170 | Jain Mitra sia 4 Do. .. | «| Fortnightly ....\Sital PrasédJain ... .. «. «|! 1,000 


| . . | : | 
Notes. —A. The notices from the different nengnge have been collected in the — under difterent heads which ate 
printed in italics. 


< B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the New yer in the 
if above list i is printed in brackets after the name. | 


oar G. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted.in the Cfficial Spelling 

List, of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sil or @) is the last letter of a word, 

the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = uin gun) is, to prevent coufusion, never placed at the end of a’ word: This rule has 

pee strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ka Arunodaya ox the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


Dd. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newrpaper ‘and periodical as furnished a the: 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbb4r, 
No. 149, has ceaged to exist. 


con 1735-—3 
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II 
Politics and the Public Admimstration. if RGomiiadirk 


Pak The principal charm of the specs which Lord Minto made o 
the farewell dinner given in his honour by the 
Comments on His United Services Club of Simla is its unaffected 
Excellency Lord Minto’s gimplicity. His Excellency was neither ed ARE 
pom Ry ee for Stead he had done. nor extolling it.......... 
“*Tadian Social R aruie to the function of British rule, Lord Minto frankly sna 
(10), 23rd Oct.; Dnydn fully accepts the Queen’s Proclamation and the 
Prakdsh (49), 18th Oct. Parliamentary Statutes relating to the governance of 
India, as conveying the deliberate intentions of the 
Sovereign and the people of Great Britain. As regards the political situation 
in India, as it was when he assumed the Viceroyalty, his account of it may be 
quoted here. ‘In those early days,’ said His Excellency, ‘I could not but 
realise all too soon that the political atmosphere was heavy and electric. I felt 
it: my colleagues felt it: I believe everyone who thought at all felt it.......... 
There was a widespread political unrest, quiteapart from revolutionary sedition.’ 
It is open to any one to deny that there was any such widespread discontent 
in the country, but we fancy few men will have the hardihood to challenge 
Lord Minto’s statement on the point.. The simple fact was that the faith in 
British rule, as an elevating and emancipating agency, which had been 
sedulously fostered by three generations of statesmen, had been shaken. 
The Government of India stood in the eyes of the public as an agency for 
the exploitation of the country for the benefit of a ruling caste. To deny 
that the political condition of the country was extremely unsatisfactory at 
the beginning of Lord Minto’s administration is to avow that one was blind 
and deaf to what was passing around him. Lord Minto’s critics, however, 
are too shrewd to deny the fact. ‘Their position seems to be& that it was a 
mistake and a weakness to seek to discriminate between legitimate and 
revolutionary unrest, and that a strong ruler should have trampled down the 
whole of it, no matter how manifested and through whom, with an iron 
heel........ -- But is it not disingenuous to speak as if there has been no 
repressive measure whatever adopted during Lord Minto’s period? What 
with deportations without trial, wholesale house-searches which in many 
cases discovered no incriminating material, and laws placing the press and 
the right of public meeting under the sufferance of executive authority, 
surely we Have had enough repression to satisfy the most voracious appetite 
for that commodity. Let it be remembered that with the sort of Police we 
have in large measure in India, every act of repression becomes doubled or 
trebled in its effects. If the strength of a statesman is to be measured by the 
quantity of repression that was brought into play in his administration, Lord 
Minto is fairly entitled to claim that he has exhibited more such strength than 
any Viceroy since the days of the Mutiny. Comparing the Reforms introduced 
with the restrictive legislation adopted during the same period, it cannot be 
said that the former represent a more liberal recognition of political aspira- 
tions than the latter of political disaffection. Then again while the extended 
privileges have been carefully assigned and distributed, the new restrictions 
have been thrown broadcast over the whole population. We cannot believe 
that Lord Minto’s countrymen who criticise him do not realise all this quite 
as much as we do. ‘There is really one thing at the bottom of all this vague 
talk of weakness. Itis that they cannot or will not forgive him the accept- 
ance of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation which by a curious distortion of 
fact is called ‘throwing Sir Bampfylde to the wolves.’ It is his strength in 
resenting insubordination in an English official that is called weakness. If he 
had gone down on his knees to the recalcitrant Lieutenunt-Governor, begged 
him to have his own way, and decorated him with a G.C.5. I. for flouting 
his superior, these critics would have made the » = ring with their praise of 
Lord .Minto’s ‘ strength,’ though His Lordship himself may, in his heart. of 
hearts, be feeling that he has acted with contemptible weakness. For our 
own part, we believe that Lord Minto never showed himself a stronger man 
than when he promptly acted on Sir Bampfylde’s threat to resign.......... 
Measure for measure, the restrictive acts of Lord Minto’s rule are wider in 
scope, and involve quite as important principles as. the Reforms which he has 
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troduced. Why, then, it miay’ be asked, are Indians of all classes and creeds 


‘ani io us to show their gratitude to him, regarding him as one of their great 


ors ?......--- The principal reason is that by strenuously supporting 


bene s ciple of appointing Indian members to the Executive Councils, Lord 
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} gave unmistakable proof of his desire that the promise regarding the 
equal standing of Indians with British-born subjects of the King-Kmperor 
should. be completely fulfilled. Thea Indian people realise that it requires 
real nobility and breadth of mind and courage of conviction for an English 
statesman in India to undertake the task of overcoming the prejudices of his 
countrymen against. members of a subject race, especially when the foul deeds 
of a few might have rendered the Indian name odious to aless discriminating 
mind........... But above and beyond all, India honours Lord Minto as a 
ruler of just and equable temper who, even when his life had been threatened, 
uttered no angry or ill-tempered word, who never used his great position as 
a vantage-ground of controversy or as a pulpit for preaching airy sermons ; 
who has always spoken to soothe and to pacify; and who, though exalted 
above his fellowmen for five long years, still preserves the gentle humility of 
one who realises that to rule greatly is to serve greatly.” [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh also writes in terms of high praise of His Excellency’s speech and 
declares that India will never forget the noble services done to her by Lord 
Minto at a most critical time.| 


2. “The other day atthe Simla United — Club, Lord Minto 
delivered a remarkable speech in which he reviewed 

6 *Mahdrtta (17), 23rd his pdministration of India, which is soon drawing 

ct.; Kesara (125), 18th Fr Tu: Bidheaned th h 

Oct. O & GClOS6.......... n delivering the speech to the 
United Services Club, Lord Minto has had many a 

precedent set by his predecessors. Lord Curzon had reviewed his Indian 
career in his parting speeeh at the Byculla Club in Bombay. But a striking 
contrast exists between the post-prandial addresses of these two Viceroys, and 
that was quite inevitable from the nature of things, inasmuch as tkere exists a 
vast divergence between their respective policies. Lord Curzcn’s speech is 
replete with the odour of his Imperialism and his ‘superior person’ presents 
itself in all its fulness throughout the speech. But Lord Minto’s address is cast 
in quite a different mould and rings with a note of statesmanship and political 
sagacity.......... [tis not profitable at this juncture to apportion the credit for 
the Reforms between the Government of India and the India Office. Butit must 
be admitted that a large measure of their credit must be due to the political 
awakening manifested in the country in numerous ways. In fact we are told 
by Lord Minto himself that the Reforms are ‘the necessary response to the 
revolution of political thought fostered under the tuition of British adminis- 
trators.’ Of course, Lord Minto was cautious enough to mention that the 
Reforms were not a response to ‘ seditious menace’ or ‘ threats of rebellion’ ; 
but they were the mere acknowledgment of what Government believed to be 
just claims. It is not possible, however, to lose sight of the fact that the 
actual enforcement of the Reforms has been synchronous with the appearance 
of violence and outrage, through which the situation loomed ghastly at 
spasmodic intervals before the public eye. Equally impossible is it to assert 
any certain relation of cause and effect between the outbursts of violence and 
the acceleration of the Reforms........... Lord Minto stated that the Reforms 
had brought about a definiteness in the grouping of political parties in India. 
Moderate political thought had rallied to the side of Government throughout 
the country. A distinct line has been drawn between supporters of political 
change and instigators of political outrage, and we mighé add, the anarchists 
themselves. Of course, the country looks with abhorrence on the deeds of 
anarchists and condemns them in no measured terms. ‘They are foreign to the 
soil and will die a natural death. All the political parties—properly so 
called—in India, be they Moderates or Nationalists, aspire for a larger share 
in the government and administration of the country. They work and 
agitate for bringing about a change in the system of government, a change that 
will respond sympathetically and harmoniously with the growing natural aspir- 
ations of the people fostered and nurtured under British rule. And these 
aspirations are put forth, in brief, in their demand for self-government, self 


* 


13 


government as at present prevails in the Colonies of the British Empire, 
and this demand is based on the proud and noble assurances of 
British statesmen and rulers.” [The Kesari writes in a similar strain and 
remarks :—It is satisfactory to note that the Viceroy himself acknowledged 
that the demands of the Congress were just. It would have been 
better if this acknowledgment had been made before the advent of 
anarchists in India. It is regrettable that any ground should have been given 
to suspect that the anarchist outrages and the Reforms have a relation of cause 
and effect between them. Outrages are merely attempts of some fanatics to 
intimidate certain bureaucrats individually. The repressive laws enacted by 
Government have not stopped at rooting out the agitation of the anarchists. 
They have shackled the freedom of the people and caused a popular grievance. 
We strongly protest against the distinction drawn by Lord Minto between 
supporters of political change and political instigators if he meant thereby to 
describe the Moderates and the Extremists. The Extremists want only to 
change the system of administration and they have never encouraged or 
instigated the anarchists. They do not want to destroy the British Govern- 
ment and establish a swardjya presided over by native kings. The 
swardjya they want is one’s own government, government by rayats. The 
point is not at all whether the king should be Indian or English, but how 
great a share the rayats should have in the administration. This is the 
point of contest and the chief question of difference of opinion.] 


3. “Painful reading do the comments of the Anglo-Indian and 
Indu of Bombay (13) Imperialistic journals on Lord Minto’s farewell 
20th Oct.: Indu Prakdsh speech at Simla make. They suggest to the think- 
(119), 20th Oct. ing serious reflections. We have often thought that 
amongst the great dangers against which Paz 
Britannica in India has to fight, is the incurable petty-mindedness with 
which the jingo section of the Anglo-Indian press never misses an opportunity 
to condemn and censure, abuse and misrepresent every Viceroy, Governor or 
Provincial Ruler, who commits the sin of winning the golden opinions of the 
popular Indian party. ‘The evil is intensified in the grievous unity that has 
been accomplished of late between the Anglo-Indian jingoes and their patrons 
of the British Tory press. The greater the popularity with the Indians, the 
severer the attacks of the Anglo-Indian jingoes. We wonder. why they 
should fall foul of him who cements the British Indian Rdj and why they 
should take pains to demonstrate, as it were, that love for true Liberal regime 
is the exception and not the normal condition of the British mind towards 
India! As it was with Lords Ripon and Reay and even Lord Canning, so 
it has been with Lord Minto—not to mention Lord Morley at home— 
although Lord Minto’s liberal measures have been diluted with equal 
quantities of repressive measures—measures in regard to some of which Lord 
Minto’s defence that they hit only the guilty is certainly not true. And even 
the liberal measures have not the full grace and royal free-handedness of 
dispensation, which characterised, to wit, the general amnesty and confi- 
dence of Lord Canning’s policy or the devolution ani equality of principles 
of Lord Ripon’s regime. But Indians are grateful—they love not petity- 
minded carping—they look to the intentions—they make allowances for 
honest differences and for mistakes. Notso the jinga Anglo-Indians. No 
doubt they have loved and praised the repressive measures of the Minto- 
Morley regimes, and they are chuckling over the emasculation of the Reforms 
by overweighing the educated progressive Indian reformer with the johookum 
loyalist and by tincturing progress with divide-and-rule separatism. But 
yet they cannot forgive the fact that some Reforms have been made in the 
British constitution, some concession given to the principle of equality and 
worse still, repression has not been swesping and unrelenting in extent! 
And thus, even at the time of bidding farewell to a departing Viceroy, these 
jingo journalists fall foul even of Lord Minto and abuse and belittle him......, 
The Twmes of India isin doubt as to who is the real king—Lord Morley or 
Lord Minto. It is, when shorn of its euphemism, a charge that Lord 
Minto has played the unquestioning right obedient slave to Lord Morley 
and that all his repeated assurances that the Reforms were first conceived 
con 1735—4 | ‘. 
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1 ON bytiim: find ‘his colleagues are utter falsehood. The journal also challenges 
| ‘tie truth ofithe declarations of Lords Minto and Morley that they have 
_. Bé@en at complete accord with each other. If this sapient oritic had been 
..*  @8ndid and sufficiently rational to be just, he would have understood 


State, or even the India Office, but the fussy interference of the Opposition 
and its enterprising sponsors of the yellow journals with their corres- 
-pondents of the Chirol type. The context makes this clear.......... The 
complaint is against ‘the public at home’, against ‘ newspaper criticism ’ of 
the running fire type, against ‘travellers’ and authors of sensational head- 
lines. if these disturb great rulers, how can they achieve good results? 
Another doubt of the Times of India is whether the voice of Lord Minto re the 
Reforms has. been the voice of the Governor-General or the Governor-General 
in Council. The innuendo, of course, is that the Viceroy reduced to nullity the 
colleagues of his Executive Council. The Pioneer says so much in plain 
language. May we point out to these two blind sophists that their argument 
is doubly suicidal? If they wish that the Governor-General should have small 
control from the Secretary of State, it is odd to propose that the Governor- 
General should become a willing cypher in the hands of his Executive Council. 
And if these Councillors could be made puppets even by a gentle soul like Lord 
Minto, what becomes of the high praise bestowed on the heaven-born I. C. 8. ?” 
[The Indu Prakdsh makes similar comments. | 


*4, “ His Excellency improved the opportunity given him by the dinner 
at the United Services Club, Simla, to review the 
Gujardti (84), 28rd whole situation. Grandiloquence has not been a 
Oct., Eng. cols. weak point with Lord Minto. The speeches that 
| | he has made have been characterised by their 
terseness and simplicity, candour and sympathy, self-restraint and sobriety 
and prudence and statesmanship. The period of his Viceroyalty has been 
Otie of the most anxious and eventful in the history of British India. Had 
he been given to self-adulation and advertisement, there was much material 
| for him to exercise his tongue upon. Like the ‘ prancing pro-consul’ whom 
| he succeeded, he could not indeed point to any peaceful mission to Tibet ; 
he had no province to partition against the prayers and protests of the people ; 
| no ‘twelve tasks’ to boast of; no Delhi Durbar to parade himself in. But 
Ei it was he who first conceived and helped to carry out the first great measure 
of constitutional progress in this country, after the gracious Proclamation of 
1858, which Lord Curzon had the ungenerous hardihood to label an impossible 
charter. Lord Minto’s predecessor had left to him a legacy of wounded 
public feelings and of a general and growing unrest throughout all parts of 
the country. With the keen eye of a statesman the Viceroy detected 
the weak spot in the body politic and at once addressed himself to the 
task of applying a remedy. His difficulties were great. The opposition here 
and at home was one of the most obstinate and strong. He was misunder- 
‘ ; stood and misrepresented, was called weak and sentimental, but all the same 
\" he persevered with the self-imposed work, the value of which it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate. The ‘ Reforms’ which he co-operated with Lord 
Morley to give to this country will entitle both the great and Liberal states- 
men to a high niche in the temple of Indian fame. Lord Minto’s recent 
speech at Simla shows how correctly His Excellency understood the secret of 
what he happily calls ‘loyal unrest, how in a time of anxiety and crisis 
which would have upset a less noble and strong mind, he chose the only right 
alternative that lay before the rulers of this country indealing with the situation, 
and how he achieved success in the face of tremendous difficulties, ignorant 
criticism and short-sighted attacks........... The hopeful view the Viceroy 
has taken of the present situation and the future is regarded in many 
quarters as unjustifiably optimistic. But looking to the anxious period . 
through which the country has passed and the way in which it has come out 
of the crisis, we may say that Lord Minto was not over-sanguine when he 
stated that ‘the battle the Government of India have fought has, to the 
best of myabelief, been won’.”’ 
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5. “Though His gre 4 wished at om United Services Club that 
Dakin’ is soldiering days wo come over again, he has 
est Ge Spectator (11), had fortunately little occasion to set in motion the 
fighting forces at his disposal...... --» It is in 
dealing with the internal situation that His Excellency’s energies have been 
almost entirely absorbed. Critics in England have charged him with weak- 
ness. His Excellency, with his intense dislike for personal controversies, 
contented himself with the reply that ‘the strongest manis he who is not 
afraid of being called weak.’ ‘This is less than is due to the clear-sighted and 
courageous statesman who has dealt with a difficult and dangerous situation 
with a success which no one can gainsay or ignore. The difference between 
a strong man and a strong brute is that the man combines wisdom with 
strength, while the brute attacks without realising the consequences. It took 
a considerable time for those who had to deal with the situation to understand 
the precise nature and extent of the discontent. Now that the Reforms have 
‘helped to define the true intentions of the different political factors,’ it is 
easy to talk with an assumption of wisdom and to say how strength might 
have been employed. The air was not quite so clear before, and strength had 
to take the form of patience.”’ 


*§. “Lord Minto has delivered the first of what will probably. lengthen 
Parsi (42), 28rd Oct into a series of farewell addresses. Naturally 
Eng. cols *” enough it contained nothing exactly new, but as a 
np nine: summary of the origin, inception, and immediate 
effects of the great Reform with which his name. is historically associated, it 
was admirable. Lord Minto refers to the better feeling now prevailing 
compared with that which existed before the Reforms, but what, we think, is 
more remarkable than this (which all Indian politicians, at least, fully 
expected) is the fact that Lord Minto’s speech appears to mark the definite 
conversion of the English press to the same views. There is not a paper 
of any standing now which has not laid aside its earlier lugubrious views 
and accepted the Reforms and the principles which led to them. Lord 
Minto has played his own part throughout in a manner that evokes universal 
admiration. Others have shared his danger from anarchist plotters, and 
physical courage is a common attribute of his countrymen; but the moral 
courage he has displayed isnot so common. Some of the measures taken 
against sedition have not commanded general approval in India, but in these 
no less than in the concessions which many of his own countrymen thought 
mistaken, the Viceroy showed that strength‘ which was not afraid to be 
thought weak.’ Future historians will fail in their duty to Lord Minto if 
they omit to place on record that the great improvement in the state of public 
feeling and the relations between Indian nationalism and the paramount 
power are not only the result of wise legislation, but are largely a reflection of 
the admirable character which for the past five years has stood before us in 
the light which beats upon the Viceregal throne.” 


7. “When one reads the speech of His Excellency Lord Minto at the 
United Services Club at Simla, he cannot but exclaim : 

Oriental Review (19), © What a contrast between this and the speech deli- 
19th Oct. vered five years ago at the Byculla Club when Lord 
Curzon left the Indian shores!’ Lord Minto’s per- 

formance is a graceful, eminently sympathetic one; the other was blustering, 
arrogant, self-laudatory and aggressive. We would not have recalled this 
painful contrast but for the fact that it is significant of the two regimes which 
have meant so much to India during the last twelve years.......... There was 
a ferment set in motion by Lord Curzon, a ferment which the Government 
authorities whether in Great Britain or India have deep cause to rue. It was 
expressly with the object of cooling this ferment and satisfying the natural 
aspirations of the people that His Excellency Lord Minto was sent here. 
How nobly he has fulfilled this mission is amply witnessed by the spontaneous 
feelings of admiration and gratitude which are everywhere manifest through- 
out the country.......... He saw that the leaven of English education was 
working in the land, and appreciated the healthy aspirations of the people to 
have a greater share in the administration of the country. His Excellency thus 
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a speech :—* Those hopes were based largely on Queen 
658. But what were the causes which had so 

soentuated the existence of these hopes?.......... They were due, to the 
“Pest of my belief, to the ripening of the educational seed which British rule 
has systematically sown,’ etc. Thus Lord Minto recognised and appreciated 
healthy ferment.......... Those who cavil at the actions and measures of the 

es poe Government of Lord Minto will find an index to the noble personality which 
Bae 7 will depart the shores of this country next month in the maxim propounded 

e by him in his recent speech that ‘ the strongest man is he who is not afraid of 
being called weak.’ We all know how a certain section of the Anglo-Indian 
world wedded to ideas of ‘martial law and no d—d nonsense’ persists 
in calling Lord Minto’s administration a weak one. Even now the English- 
man of Calcutta does not forego its rancour and reviews in a scathing way 
the administration which is coming toaclose. We hear on good authority 
, that the Byculla Club, which has always delighted to entertain the departing 
1 Viceroys of India on the eve of their departure from Bombay, has declined 
: to confer the doubtful honour on His Excellency Lord Minto. But His 
Excellency is robustly confident of the good results of his policy.” 


8. At the farewell entertainment ~ ) og honour at the United Services 
| Club at Simla, Lord Minto made the most notable 
i ‘none  reageas ald speech he has ever made. Not only is it calculated 
(38), 18th Oct.; Sdnj Var- to add to His Lorship’s prestige as a statesman, 
| tamdn (45), 18th Oct.; but it will ever remain engraved on the hearts of the 
A) Akhbér-e-Souddgar (28), Indian people asa valuable charter securing them 
| 2ist Oct. ; Sudhdrak (150) goainst wild attacks from various quarters. 
i 17th Oct. Without fear of exaggeration we would declare that 
} Lord Minto has never delivered a more courageous, honest and; far-sighted 
speech. Viceroys like him make us forget for the time being that we are 
under an alien rule. The enemies of British rule in India and the handful of 
: fanatics following their lead have openly declared that a succession of Viceroys 
: like Lord Curzon would have helped them to accomplish their work. But 
i] Lord Minto and Lord Morley have by their policy frustrated the scheme of 
i] | these enemies of the British rdj, In justifying the line of policy pursued by 
himself, Lord Minto boldly asserted ; “ It was perfectly open to us either to 
refuse to recognise the signs of the times or to recognise them and attempt 
| to deal with new conditions. I can orly say that if we had adopted the former 
| course we should have gone back upon all that we have said and done in the 
past, and alienated from the cause of British administration many who had 
: been brought up in its doctrines and built up hopes upon a belief in its 
' justice. We should have driven them info the camp of the enemy to become 
| the traducers of British rule.” The speech teems with very thoughtful re- 


fiections on the period of unusual stress through which His Excellency success- 
: fully steered the ship of the State. ‘The existence of “ loyal unrest” in the 
Re country was too prominent to escape recognition at the hands of Lord Minto. 
4 His Excellency accordingly set himself to the onerous task of reforming 
: the administrative machinery, without taking any heed of the storm that had 
‘been raised around him and Lord Morley. In this connection Lord Minto 
has made a courageous pronouncement. His Excellency’s reference to the 
| Government haying been subjected “to a running fire of newspaper 
: criticism ” and to “ sensational headlines ” helping to fan the imagination of 
: the man in the street, is so clear and outspoken that we wish early steps 
\, | would be taken to stop this sort of rancorous and vituperative scribbling 
i directed against the Government of India from England. Towards the close 
| of the speech Lord Minto has taken just pride in prophesying that the 
a political agitation with which His Excellency’s Government had to deal 
3 would sober down under the more favourable conditions inaugurated by the 
Reforms. Lord Minto is leaving a noble heritage for Lord Hardinge. 
i. | [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar shower 
-encomiums upon Lord Minto for his wise and tactful policy and make length 
excerpts from His Excellency’s speech in order to show the splendid work 
ia His Excellency has accomplished.. The Sudhdrak also writes appreciatively 
ea about His. Excellency’s speech and declares that Lord Minto will long be 


. ’ s 


remembered as the most popular Viceroy of India.] 
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9. “Far and away the most important event of the past week in India 
is the Viceroy’s speech last Friday at a farewell dinner 
ait tat oy, en given in his honour by the United Services Club at 


Simla. The Viceroy in an open-hearted yet unosten- | 


tatious and withal a thoroughly dignified manner gave a review of the 
endeavours which he has made and an estimate of the things which he hopes 
he has achieved during the now closing term of his office. It was a notable 
and a noble expression of the Viceroy’s mind and heart, fittingly made to his 
friends and colleagues gathered around him.on the eve of his departure. 
Doubtless it was also carefully prepared for the larger audience all over India 
and in England, which will receive it, and that quite properly, as an official 
survey of the Government of India’s record during the past five years.......... 
Surely this quinquennium will prove to be no less momentous than the period 
of the Mutiny of 1857. What will be the ultimate outcome of the adminis- 
tration of Lord Minto depends, as he himself pointed out, in no small measure 
on the spirit in which the people of India will take these plans and actions.” 


10. “Those who have carefully followed the career of Lord Minto 

eke during the Viceroyalty from which he is about to 
Appreciation of His retire could not have failed to be impressed with 
os i Lord Minto’s the fact that Lord Minto came to India with a 
Phenix (20), 19th Oct. definite mission. A man of rare insight and still 
rarer foresight, he at once realised on his arrival 

in this country that it was no ordinary situation which he had to face. He 
understood that no Indian Viceroy before him except Lord Canning had come 
to India at a time when the internal affairs of India in general were in such a 
bad state, when in fact there had come the ‘the parting of ways’ and when 
it had to be decided which of the two different ways to take. Lord Minto 
recognised that there was widespread political unrest in India, due—as he said 
in his farewell speech at Simla—to the ripening of the educational seed sown 
by the British rule and accelerated by the deep impression produced in Asia 
by the remarkable success of Japan over one of the greatest of European powers 
—no less, we may add, than by the reactionary policy of Lord Minto’s 
predecessor. There were two ways of dealing with this assertion of a political 
awakening; and it was fortunate that Lord Minto made up his mind from 
the very beginning to follow the right course. MJealising the real and deeper 
significance of what he has aptly termed ‘loyal unrest’ as well as. the 
true causes which had led to it, Lord Minto decided in the spirit of true 
statesmanship that the time was ripe for a further extension of the representa- 
tive principle in the administration and for another step forward: in the 
direction of the boon of local self-government and closer association of 
Indians with the administration of the country, which are associated with the 
universally honoured name of Lord Ripon. Lord Minto had, however, 
to study and master the local conditions in India before he could proceed 
to give shape to his well-defined mission. He had also to conquer the 
bureaucratic influences rampant in Simla and Calcutta, which are in 
perpetual antagonism to any reform of this kind. The step had to be taken 
after mature consideration ; and it was nearly two years before anything was 
heard of the great and far-reaching Reforms with which the name of Lord 
Minto will ever be associated. But several months before Lord Minto had 
matured his scheme, his faith in his mission was given a sudden and 


supreme trial. For the first time in the history of modern India, anarchy . 


on Kuropean lines made its appearance in this country. The Muzafiarpur 
murders were followed by the Maniktolla Garden discoveries. A hue and 
cry was raised in the rabid Anglo-Indian press here and in the press in 
England, for a policy of persistent repression and muzzling of the press. 
Every outrage in India was made out by Englishmen of this class as 
indicative of the general state of India, and India was made out to be see- 
thing with sedition. The necessity of the ‘strong man’ was pointed out 


by them from the housetops. But in the midst of anarchy on the one hand and © 


the cry of ‘downright repression and no d—d nonsense’ on the other, 
CON 1735—9d 


—e hin bead bead: cool’ wnd his mind clear, and never lost his faith 
7 of reform, tly and boldly refusing to allow the people of India 
’ Because of the stray sanarchical acts of a few 
ire reer inéeae Sc eg ml It is yet too early to form a definite 
i - of the far-reaching character of Lord Minto’s Reforms. But there 
‘Oni cr vpth doubt that they bere not: only cleared the air but have brought 
¥ownd the moderate political thought on the side of Government and have 
vindicated those liberal principles which are associated with Great Britain. 
nigh Peace has its victories grander than war, and the peaceful victory of Lord 
Saas Minto will undoubtedly have far more influence upon the future of India than 
| ee most of the various wars in which some of his predecessors were engaged. India 
AS has: reason to be grateful that Providence vouchsafed her at a most critical 
ae petiod a Viceroy of the type of Lord Minto who was true to his high mission 
x through thick and thin and followed the right course without faltering.” 


ie “11, “The admirable speech of Lord Hardinge made at the banquet 
| ie given in his honour in London on Thursday last will 
ie Commentsonthe speech he received in India with genuine satisfaction. The 
of Lord Huardinge, a entire speech is not before us, but the passages wired 
Sete tee at the by Reuter sufficiently show the noble sentiments and 

Pare (42), 23rd Oct. Wide sympathy which distinguished the utterance, and 
Eng. cols. which unmistakably indicate the spirit in which the 
| new Viceroy is determined to approach his great office. 
Referring to the criticism that his Lordship was inexperienced in Indian affairs, 
Lord Hardinge aptly observed that after all that was not a bad fault inas- 
much as he would be going out to India with a mind absolutely free from bias 
or prejudice, a remark which will find response in India. ‘The sympathetic 
reference to the Anglo-Russian convention, and the words of disapproval 
regarding the expedition to Lhassa will remove from the Indian mind all 
is ‘doubts as to the peaceful. nature of the coming Viceroyalty. But the most 
f - Important portion of his Lordship’s utterance was that which referred to the 
| Reforms initiated by Lords Morley and Minto. In words which were as true as 
: they were memorable, Lord Hardinge said that it was the duty of every 
new Viceroy to watch over with the utmost vigilance and to do his utmost to 
: consolidate the beneficent and far-reachirg Reforms initiated by Lords Morley 
| and Minto for the closer association of tae people of India with the manage- 
] ment of their own affairs and also to conciliate all races, classes and creeds. 
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seeeeeeee Lf the sympathetic and statesmanlike utterances of Lord Hardinge 
aré a fair indication of the coming Viceroyalty, then there can be no doubt 
i that his Lordship is right in the confidence he expresses, and that at the con- 
Ny clusion of his term of office he will be able, to quote his own. words, ‘to look 
| back upon a period of peace, contentment and material progress ’. 


— 


*12. “Lord Hardinge’s first speech on Indian affairs was reported by 
| Lelie Sindal bien Reuter on Friday. It was made at a banquet given 
i mer (10), 23rd Oct. Y°T- in his honour in London. His Lordship dwelt at 
| 


some length on the external rejations of India, with 
which he has had the opportunity of becoming acquainted during his service 
A ’ in Persia and Russia. The Indian people may note with glad anticipation 
oe Lord Hardinge’ s strictures on the ‘intrigues of British and Russian agents in 
Central Asia,’ which, he said, constituted a serious menace to European peace 
Y lee and involved heavy military expenditure on India. Equally satisfactory is 
if his condemnation of the ‘long Afghan Wars and the expendition to Lhassa, 
7 with the immense and useless expenditure they entailed. His Lordship’s 
references to internal affairs are no less encouraging. He recognised that it 
was the duty of every-new Viceroy ‘to watch over with the utmos} vigilance 
and do his utmost to consolidate the beneficent and far-reaching Reforms 
initiated by Lords Morley and Minto, for a closer association of the people of 
India with the management of their own affairs, and to conciliate all races, 
classes and creeds.’ He paid a warm tribute to Lord Minto’s work in Indi, 
which will find a hearty response in Indian hearts.”’ 


af em 


18. “There is a short passage in one of the latest contributions te 
Certain remarks of Mr. the London Times from Mr. Valentine Chirol, the 
Chirol’ in the London Special correspondent of that paper, on Social 
Times likely to set one Relations in India, which is nothing if not a gross 
class. against another in libelon the Indian character. Not only that but it is 


India, extremely scurrilous and entirely unworthy of any 
nee eager (43), decent journalist. The passage referred to above is 
ct., Eng. cols. as follows:—‘ Complaints of the aloofness of the 


British Civilian very seldom proceed either from Indians of the upper class or 
from the humbler folk. They generally proceed from the new, more or less 
Western educated middle class ; and on this point it is necessary to speak plainly. 
I do not wish to cast any reflection upon that class a3 a whole, but there 
is a type of Indian who generally belongs to it or hangs on to it, and whom 
the Civilian is bound to keep at arm’s length. They are men who try to 
get a hold ypon him, if he isa young man, by luring him into intrigues 
with the leg women or by inveigling him into the meshes of the native 
money-lender, or who by less reprehensible means strive to establish them- 
selves on a footing of intimacy with him, merely in order to sell to other 
Indians the influence which they acquire or pretend to have acquired over 
him.’ This latest attempt to blackguard Indian character and ‘native 
women’ on the part of Mr. Chirol beats all previous records of his. We 
believe aresponsible journalist like Mr. Chirol ought to be able to substan- 
tiate this charge which is serious in all conscience. At any rate it would 
be highly interesting to know as to how many of these young Civilians have 
fallen victims to the seductive charms of native women putin their path 
by designing middle class educated Indian gentlemen. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that those that come out to this country as members of 
the Indian Civil Service are not children but highly educated grown up 
men. Under the circumstances, if what Mr. Chirol states is true, there 
must be something radically wrong in the Civilians themselves for which 
no sane man would blame others, and much less the educated middle class 
men of this country. Whatever may be the case there is not the slightest 
doubt that such thoughtless and mischievous writings do a good deal of 
harm by setting up animosities hetween different nationalities. Holding as 
we do this view, we think it is the duty of the Government of India to stop 
such shameless and wretched stuff being brought into this country if the 
authorities wish to prevent the setting of one class against another.” | 


14. The Goa correspondent of the Times of Indta reported the other day 

; that the Hindu residents in that town had hailed 

The Hindus are not to with acclamation the news of the establishment of 
be looked upon as disloyal, the Republic at Lisbon and had expressed themselves 
because they take Nibeal highly gratified at the event. According to the 
claxtial ta “seen political information that has subsequently reached us aM 
Gujardti (34), 16th Oct, transpires that the Hindu population of Goa were in 
no way more highly jubilant than the rest of the Goa 

inhabitants. The reason for the correspondent’s giving prominence to the Hindu 
celebration is not far to seek. ‘T’he name of the Hindu has always been to 
the fore in connection with the prevailing unrest in the country. Some Anglo- 
Indians, who look upon the Hindus with suspicion, themselves believe and 
make others believe that the Hindus alone are at the root of the mischievous 
movement that has been afoot in India, and that although they are outwardly 
loyal they are at heart disloyal and seditious. And as a proof of these 
generalisations perhaps the Z'imes correspondent has brought the Hindus of 
Goa into prominence. But such tricks cannot deceive the intelligent among 
the readers. It is indeed true that the Hindus have played a leading part 
in demanding a reform of the constitution, and as they form three-fourths of 
the total population of India they are always much in evidence. Do their 
numbers signify that they are the chief mischief-mongers? Have they no 
right to demand the redemption of the solemn pledges given them by the 
British Government, or the exercise of the privileges accorded to them by law? 
Those who are imbued with a deep-seated love for autocracy will stigmatise 
the very legitimate claims of the Indians as illegal and unjust. Those 


10 “are just ‘wil aes their, efforts and support them in such @ © 
oble cat ES an ihaiattie editor-of the Times of India is being frightened at 
- the name of the Hindus as Mr. Maclean of the Bombay Gazette took fright 
he name of the Mardtha Brahmin ? 
ese 15. “Iti is contact with. Western nations that has induced the Eastern 
ie a eae ~ nations to agitate for the rights of swardjya. They 
eae 3 “India is fit to enjoy rely greatly in this matter on England and America 
rights of pn rg 119) and their trust is not altogether misplaced. But 
seth Oct we (1), certain recent events have given a rude shock to it. 
3 : Mr. Balfour, Mr. Roosevelt and Lord Morley have in 
one way or other dwelt on the unfitness of Eastern nations to rale themselves. 
Many of the Europeans and Americans have persuaded themselves into the 
belief that the Eastern people are unfit and unable to enjoy the rights of 
swardjya and that it is silly, if not dangerous, to encourage their agitation for it. 
They further hold that absolute rule tends to the good of Eagtern nations. 
It is an important duty of the latter to remove this impression caused by 
ignorance of history, 1 feeling of superiority and selfishness, The Hastern 
nations were sunk in sloth and the Western people easily established their 
predominance over them and have maintained their rule without any demur 
up till now. All this has made them vain and has led them to believe that 
: they belong to some higher species. They honestly hold that the Eastern 
We people belong to a lower order and that God has assigned to themselves tke 
ie duty of ruling overthem. It is strange that they cannot imagine that the 
if Eastern nations will one day turn over a new leaf and be young again. They 
ihe have turned the Kastern countries into a happy hunting ground for themselves 
ie and they enjoy many luxuries at their expense. They do not naturally desire 
iN to lose the milch-cows that provide them with ease and comfort. They are 
| moved by colour-prejudices and selfishness. Even supposing that the Eastern 
nations never had any self-governing institutions, 1t is difficult to come to the 
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conclusion that they are not and never will be fit to have them. Brahmins 
4 who led formerly a simple life in the forests now accept service under men 
| | belonging to other races and have taken to trade and agriculture.' Kshatriyas 
who led formerly a stormy and tumultuous life now lead a happy life with 
| agricultural implements. -A few beggars from Bengal who were reviled as 
Hi | cowardly established the virile race of Sikhs. Uave the European and 
tt American nations enjoyed swardjya from the day of their birth? It is a 
| well-known historical fact that they have won it only after waging many wars. 
ii They were harassed under absolute rule and they agitated for swardjya and 
ie acquired it by degrees. What objection is there for the Eastern nations to 
| attain the same condition? Japan, Turkey and Persia which had once 
absolute government are now enjoying swardjya in varying forms. It is not 
that absolute government in the Hast had no checks or that more wicked 
and tyrannical kings are to be found in Eastern than in other countries. 
Religious rites and ceremonies, customs and traditions were respected more in 
the East than in the West and controlled the royal power a gooddeal. Ram 
abandoned Sita when he learned that the people doubted her character. Does 
it not evidence that public opinion was a power in the land? It can also be 
_ easily proved that long before the Western nations, we enjoyed the benefit of 
1s swardjya. It is & sin to contend that God has created certain nations to live 
regs always under the domination of others. We hope that Western nations will 
lg assist India and other HKastern nations to acquire swardjya which is necessary 
for their growth. 


16, ‘ We wholly endorse the very reasonable suggestion urged by the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares in a memorial 

Suggestion that the to the Viceroy that the new Indian coinage of His 
value of Indian coins Majesty George V should have the value of the coins 
should be indicated on indicated in the Devanagari character also. The 


them in Devanagari 


ae FORAGE Page oR request is not based on any sentimental grounds, but 
ue Indu of Bombay (13), i8 urged on very practical considerations. As the 
. ae 17th Oct. Sabha points out, the Devanagari script is the most 


widely current and understood character in India 
at the present day. In fact there is no other character sq widely 
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known or used throughout india as the Nagari. Yet, strange to say, Indian 
coins of all denominations have remained so long without any indication of 
value in this almost universal character. English, of course, has been used 
on all coins, but so far as the vernaculars are concerned the Persian is the 
only character that has been used on some coins, such as the rupee coinage 
of the late Emperor Edward ViI—and Persian is the least known of the 
characters in India! Its knowledge is confined only to the Moslem popu- 
lations of the North, together with some Hindus of the upper classes. So far 
as the whole of the Deccan and the South Indian territories are concerned, it 
is Greek to all but a few Moslems. No doubt a welcome departure has been 
made in the new nickel anna coinage, in which in addition to English and 
Persian, the Devanagari, Bengali and Telugu characters also figure. But what 
we would urge along with the Nagari Sabha is that for the sake of the over- 
whelmingly large number of non-English-knowing people the value of each and 
every Indian coin ought to be indicated, if not in all the four principal 
characters figuring af present on the nickel anna, at least in Devanagari. 
The Persian characters may or may not be retained, but Nagari ought to be 
utilised in the coinage that will soon be struck commemorating the reign of 
His Majesty King George VY.” 


17. ‘The Rev. Mr. Pearce of Bengal has expressed such views on Hindu- 
ism at the Missionary Conference held in London 
Alleged dangers of as require to be keenly protested against by the 
attacks by Missionaries on Hindus. He stated as follows:—‘ The Hindu reli- 
Indian religions. gion far from restraining the evils of anarchical 
PR a eto ames Anat outrages was inclined to encourage it; it was only 
Mumbai "Vaibhap (131), Christianity which would stem the tide of discontent 
14th Oct. and outrage. Such Missionary aspersions are as 
ruinous to the cause of settled government in the 
country as inflammatory speeches and writings are, for their direct net result 
is to mar the good relations between the rulers and the ruled. We, therefore, 
advise our Missionary friends never to give vent to such nonsensical words 
in the interests of the people of this country and in the interests of the ruling 
community as well.’ [The Mumbai Varbhav also protests against the allega- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Pearce and declares that the anarchist cult did not 
formerly exist in India at all but has come into being in this country out of 
a spirit of imitation of western models.| 


18, Since the advent of the Moslem, the organ of the Poona Moslem 
League under theeditorship of the Honourable Moulvi 
The Moslem is creating Rafiuddin Ahmed, the Mussalmans of our Presi- 
"scape sce amongst dency who held themselves almost aloof from all 
pageant ta se sorts of political movements seem to have caught 
hea Annee 0. 10. dee contagion which does not forebode any good 
' for the community, We would not like to see any 
Muhammadan community doing any wrongful acts 
that would result in injuring the reputation of the whole community. For any 
injury thus done to the Musalmans the Moslem shall have to be held respon- 
sible. The unrest in India has not yet quieted down and it should be the 
duty of every one of us to help in removing it and not to create it where it 
does not exist. ’ 


19. We have already described briefly the political ideas of the Hindus 
foes as found in the Vedas. We shall now deal with 

Bs ceo pe 3 ideas of —_ as er in the — - prague rir 
NS works. ‘l'wo occasions are described in the Kama- 

meen emt eee yan when the king had to decide the question of 
administration. When Dasharath wanted to invest Ram with the powers 
of the heir-apparent, he convened a conference of the people, laid before it 
his proposals and invited its opinion. It assented to his suggestion and 
when Dasharath in order to elicit its frank opinion hinted that Ram may 
misgovern the people as he was young, he was told that Ram had many 
good qualities and that the people approved of his choice. And again when 
Ram went to the forest another assembly was convened to decide about the choice 
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ir ra gested the name of Bharat and his proposal 
roved. When Yali went to fight with Mayavi, son of Dundubhi and 


* ob 4 


a3 measernes Susy against his will. In the Mahabharat, some evidence is found 

that it was for the people to choose the king of Hastindpur. Mr. Balfour 
says that the Western nations taught us the value of representative institu- 
tions.. How can he dispose of the references. found- in the Ramayan and 
the Mahabharat? It would be better not to describe the condition ‘of 
Europeans when these works were written. It cannot be said that the above- 
mentioned works were written by any European. Perhaps, such a suggestion 


may be thrown out in order to support imperialistic political policy. 


ews was heard of him, the people and the Ministers of Kishkindh assembled 


20. The European settlers in South Africa seem to have made a new 
discovery! It appears that a Japanese student 

Comments on the deci- entered Rhodesia with a rifle in his possession. The 
sion of a Magistrate in |ocal Police hauled him up before a Magistrate as 
apg bere Japanese he had no license for the gun though an Asiatic, 
: ha Prakdeh (119), but the sharp-witted Magistrate made a novel dis- 
Pt Oct. ’ covery that Japan was not in Asia and let him off! 
So the South Africanders have shown themselves 

to be experts in making new discoveries and this discovery of theirs that 
Japan is not a part of Asia tops them all! It need not be pointed out that it 


is the might of Japan that is the motive cause of this discovery. 


21. Commenting on the almost synchronous democratic developments in 
. China and Portugal, viz., the introduction of prelimi- 
Comments on the recent nary measures leading to the establishment of a parlia- 
political events in China P 
and Portugal. mentary form of Government in the former country, 
Gujardti (34), 16th Oct. ; and the establishment of a Republic in the latter 
Hind Vijay (67), 19th .the Gujardtc remarks :—China has admirably followed 
Oct.; Baroda Gazette in the wake of Turkey, ‘the sick man of Kurope,’ and 
(71), 17th Oct.; Praja Persia, and has boldly chalked out a line of policy 
Bandhu (43), 16th Oct.; for her political regeneration. Though the assembly 
Kesar’ (125), 10th Oct. that has been created there just at present would 
only perform the functions of an Advisory Board, yet it possesses all the 
elements for the development of a fuil-fledged Parliament. Considering the 
rapid strides China has made in all directions during recent years, it may 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that it has crossed nearly half the 
way in the direction of achieving representative Government. Everything 
points to show that even the old-fashioned Chinese are prepared to submit to 
the times and yield to the civilising influences operating on all sides. The 
Persians have already effected a revolution and told the meddlesome, intriguing 
and deceitful foreign nations to mind theirown business. The reform in Turkey 
has startled the European States beyond measure. So much for the effect 
of the revolutionising tendencies on the nations of the old world. As regards 
the new world, Portugal has taken the lead, and Spain and Greece have 
awakened to the new spirit. All anxieties regarding the breaking out of 
riots and the consequent flowing of blood in Portugal have been dissipated. 
The only thing of note that has happened is that the priestly classes in 
Portugal have been successfully deprived of all the rights and privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by them at the sacrifice of prdgress and _ civilisation. 
[Referring to the revoijutions in Turkey, Persia and Portugal the Hind 
Viujay remarks that such revolutions take place only on the total extinction 
of the mutual obligations subsisting between the rulers and the ruled, and 
discussing the affairs in India it observes that the present unrest is but a 
temporary manifestation of the forces insidiously at work and will soon 
disappear if the administration is carried on on more generous principles. 
The Baroda Gazette takes a survey of the events in Portugal culminating 
in the present revolution and attributes the establishment of the Republic to 
the misgovernment obtaining for years in Portugal. The Praja Bandhu 
traces at length the course of events in China and Portugal, and dis- 
cussing the Mince in the form of Government in both countries, makes 
remarks somewhat similar to those of the Gwardti summarised above. 
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The Kesari remarks :—In Goa also, asin the other Portuguese Colonies, the 
Portuguese Republic has been proclaimed and the red and green flag hoisted. 
The popular Judge Dr. DaCosta has been appointed the first Governor-General 
under the Republic. We learn that the Hindus specially welcome this new 
Republic on the Konkan Coast. It is natural that they should hail the 
Republic as they have experienced Portuguese tyranny for centuries. We 
do not know what the state of Anglo-Indians, who have lost their sleep 
because of the Japanese victories and the Parliaments inaugurated in China, 


Turkey and Persia, will be, when they learn that the republican flag has been 
planted on the frontier of Maharashtra. ] | 


22. “It would appear that the report that gained currency in this country 
a few months ago regarding the increased tendency 
: on the part of some London Hospitals to boycott 
Indian Medical students Tndian Medical students on the ground of their 
in London Hospitals. 0 ihe Sand fort to] , It 
Indu of Bombay (13), ack° colour js unfortunately proving true. 

17th Oct. has been ascertained that the patients in some of 
these hospitals, prominently St. Bartholomew’s, 

Guy's and others in the Hast End, are complaining against being treated 
by ‘black’ Indians and in deference to their wishes these hospitals are on 
the point of passing some regulations to restrict the admission of Indians. 
A hospital school official is reported as saying that ‘when there are only a 
few men of colour, patients don’t notice them so much; but if they are in 
any strength there is trouble. Still these men must be educated and we 
are puzzled as to what to do.’ It is difficult to trace the origin of this 
sudden repugnance on the part of patients to ‘coloured’ students. ‘There 
may be some truth in the report that Lord Morley’s recent proposal to help 
towards the formation of an independent medical profession in India has 
led to a little acceleration of the normal increase of numbers of students 
seeking entrance to the British hospitals. But that alone will not suffice 
to satisfactorily account for prejudice gaining ground so quickly against 
Indian students. ‘I'he campaign of misrepresentation of Indian students 
as a Class, following in the wake of the unfortunate India Office tragedy, 
must have had not a little to do with the poisoning of British hearts against 
Indians as a whole, and the repugnance to ‘coloured’ students on the 
part of British patients may be one of the many evil results thereof. It is 
said that Lord Morley and his Advisory Committee have had the matter 
under consideration, but seem to be unable to stop the spread of the move- 
ment at least in the British Metropolis. The provincial towns of England, 
ScotJand and Ireland have as yet escaped this new contagion of Indophobia 


Alleged boycott of 


‘and there seems to be yet hope that good sense may prevail in the end 


among patients in the British Isles. The editor of the Antiseptic had 
recently an interview with the Principal of the Edinburgh University and the 
latter is reported to have assured the interviewer that so far as his University 
was concerned, no distinctions of caste, creed or colour will ever be made. 
‘ We treat all our students alike’, Sir William Turner, the Principal, stated 
‘and we expect them all to behave like gentlemen.’ Sir William may rest 
assured that Indian students will normally remain the exemplarily well 
conducted and always reasonable gentlemen they have shown themselves in 
the past in all parts of the world. Indian pupils, whether in India or in the 
West, have always won golden opinions for their character and assiduity 
from their occidental teachers. If in some instances a few of them proved 
intractable of late, it was more due to some reactionary alien influences than 
toany inherent tendency in their national-character. Letus ‘hope those who 
wish for the welfare of both India and England will leave no effort to counteract 
the unfortunate tendency that has made its appearance in some London Hospitals. 
Yor, if the movement should spread, the effects will be of a disastrous character. 
For the racial antipathy against Indian students may spread from the 
Hospital schools to the Universities and may thus lead to a genvral boycott 
of Indians everywhere, which will be most disastrous to the relations between 
the two countries, for an ever-increasing number of: students will proceed 
instead to Germany, france and other European countries, nursing as it were 
@ grievance against Hnglishmen, their own rulers.” | 
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ou «the tumour. which .was afloat some time ago, that London 
¥ a 93 ra ‘Hospitals..were thinking of shutting up their doors 
eo a, ainst Indian students, has some basis of truth. 
BEES ~The Daily News reports that the ‘ colour problem ’ 
hai ay ile: appearance - in Hospitals in London some of which are devising 
“measures to restrict the number of Indian students to be admitted.......... 
The Antiseptic agrees with the Daily News that if the ‘anti-colour’ move- 
ment spreads, it will have developments of a far-reaching character.,......... 
Sg sree We cannot at present lay our finger on any facts as being the definite cause of 
| Tee the attitude adopted by certain medical institutions in England. But we 
. — believe the misrepresentation and vilification of the Indian students in a sec- 
tion of the English press has not a little to do with the kindling of the racial 
feeling. The Antiseptic evidently shares this view, as could be seen from its 
advice to the Indian students to go to Edinburgh for pursuing their studies 
in medicine, as that part of the country has not much scope for ‘ the man who 
manipulates racial feeling.’ If Lord Morley were to turn his attention to these 
manipulators, the situation might promise to improve.’ 


| 24. “ The result of the recent Indian Civil Service Examination serves 
‘ to emphasise the necessity of simultaneous examina- 
‘ Alleged necessity of hold- tions in England and India. The result shows that 
- ligt me ‘twohucw mae 9 out of nearly a score of candidates hailing from India 
England and India. y only one has passed. Without meaning any disparage- 

Phaeniz (20), 19th Oct. ment to the successful candidate in question, we 

may say that it is almost a misnomer to call him an 

Indian in this connection, since he is a Kuropean on his mother’s side and has 

been educated in England at Balliol College, Oxford........... Thus nota single 

one of those educated in India who have gone to England with the sole object 

of finding entry into the Indian Civil Service has been successful. It cannot 

, be said that Indian talent is on the wane or that the present Indian student 
is less earnest :and capable than his predecessors who found comparatively 

easy entry into the Heaven-born service. Already are the Inns of Court and 

Hospitals being closed against Indian students. ‘The result of the last I.C.S. 
Examination’ will.only serve to strengthen the impression that Indian students 

are not in favour in Kngland now. Considering the remarkably meri- 
torious record of Indian members of the Civil Service and the admitted 

necessity of qualified Indians being more closely associated with the adminis- 
tration of the country, the absence of Indians except Mr. Waris from amongst 
the new Indian Civiliansis to be greatly deplored. The only adequate 
remedy for this sad state of affairs is the institution of simultaneous I. C. S., 
- Examinations, which the Congress had been advocating for so many years.” 


*25, “The Honourable Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu has entered a long 
protest in the Calcutta papers against the Press Note 

. issued by Sir EK. Baker some time ago in connection 

_ Sanemenes pr Rigen with the Partition Day, Sir HK. Baker disapproves 
Bengal Government in of the agitation mainly because the Bengal Partition 
connection with the Parti- has so often been stated to be a ‘settled fact.’ We 
tion demonstrations. know that when the measure was enacted, the 
Mahrdtta (17), 2ard highest authority stated that it had been passed 
oe Kesara (129), 29th * Sholly and decisively against the wishes of most 
aa of the people concerned.’ And yet such a measure 
ig perpetuated! But we do not know why people 

should not fight constitutionally to have modified or mended a measure which 
is odious to them, and is beset with much evil to them. Sir Edward dis- 
approves of the anti-Partition agitation because it is against a ‘settled fact.’ 
Things have their own time and day; so a ‘settled fact’ also has. But 
when the time passes and things assume their true proportions after the 
tumult of passions and prejudices has subsided, ‘settled facts’ too may lose 
their fixity and undergo changes.......... Sir Edward Baker admits that the 
anti-Partition agitation is constitutional, and yet he would advise every loyal 
person to keep away from it. That would mean in plain Nnglish that those 
who partake and aid in the agitation would be presumed to be dislayal, 
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Does not Sir Edward Baker’s warning imply that he thinks that the loyalty of 
persons who carry on a constitutional agitation against a wrong—admittedly 
wrong—measure of Government carried wholly against the wishes of the 
people, is not quite beyond question and above board? Does Sir Edward 
Baker think that loyalty means only saying Yea Yea, and Nay Nay, to the 
noddings of the official Jupiter and has no other worthier function left to it? 
Does not loyalty of such a nature—blind and unthinking loyalty—degenerate 
into sycophancy and flattery? It would be just worth while to note the 
following wise words from the Honourable Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu’s 
letter: ‘Is it good for us to remain under the belief that whether from a 
sense of prestige or other reasons the Government having made up its mind 
to maintain what is wrong or conceived by us to be wrong, it is neither safe 
nor desirable to seek to remove the wrong by constitutional methods? Such 
& belief is likely to put the severest strain on the loyalty of the people 
and may be productive of the greatest mischief......... On the’ one hand 
is a silent acquiescence because of the hopelessness of redress; on the other 
hand is a living faith in readiness of the Government to redress a wrong, 
if once it is persuaded. Which is better? Sullen discontent or active 
hope?’ Well might Sir Edward Baker ponder over these words of the 
Honourable Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu who isin close touch with the 
feelings and sentiments of the people.” [The Kesari makes similar remarks.| 


*26. “In spite of the warning conveyed to political leaders in 
Bengal in the sober and well-reasoned manifesto 


_Comments on the Parti- of its Government, the Partition Day was celebrated 
tion celebrations in 


a with the usual ceremonies and speech-making. 
"past Goftér (44), 28rd Every precaution seems to have been taken this 
Oct., Eng. cols. time to prevent an open breach of the law or of 


the wishes of the Government as embodied in their 
Resolution. The leaders, however, would have been well advised if, after 
the declaration of Government’s views in such emphatic terms, they had 
decided to discontinue for ever the agitation in its present form.......... It is 
a matter for regret that the good sense and loyalty of the leaders, who have 
always proclaimed themselves on the side of peace and moderation, should 
have wilfully persisted in continuing a movement which cannot but lead 
to a revival of the unrest which has been suppressed by great efforts. What- 
ever may have been the likelihood of the Partition being annulled or modified 
it is now a settled fact which no amount of pressure would induce Govern- 
ment to revoke. The chief objection toa continuation of the movement is 
that it inflames minds which are easily susceptible to instigation and excite- 
ment, and obstructs Government in their efforts to root out forces of violence 
and criminality.......... It is, therefore, hard to understand how any sane man 
can advocate the continuance of that movement without raising suspicions 
in others either as to their loyalty or the sincerity of their motives...,..... 
Their attitude in favour of the movement is open to only one interpretation, 
and that is their intention to drive Government into having a recourse 
to prohibiting the celebrations by force, an end which they would welcome 
for reviving the cry of zoolum and repression now fortunately getting 
fainter every day.’ 


27. “The Punjab Hindu Conference held its second annual session a 

few days ago at Multan. It was presided over by 

‘Comments on the Punjéb Baba Gurubaksh Singh Bedi, a lineal descendant of 
Hindu Conference held at Guru Nanak, the » of Sikhism, and the 
Multan. — present religious head of the Sikh community POR 
*Mahratia (17), 43rd The success of the Conference mainly consists in 
Oct. ; _— ane: oa the manner in which it helped to bring about closer 
former ( Spectator (11), relations between the Sikhs and other Hindus of 
99nd Oct.; Kesari (125), the province. For some time past the relations 
18th Oct.:  Sudhdrak between these sections have not been of a pleasant 
(150), 17th Oct.; Mumbai nature. The election of Baba Gurubaksh Singh 
Vaibhav (131), 15th Oct, Bedi as president and his acceptance of the post 


came rather as a surprise upon the people who were 
pon 1735—7 
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" ~—-~—-—~—s tote: by the reform of the Hindu race. To such people Baba Gurubaksh Singh 
> ~ «Bedi gave a good reply when he said that a Hindu is a Hindu, whether he be a 
Soo Sikh or a Sanatanist, an Arya Samajist or a Brahmo-Samajist........... Baba 
* Gurabaksh Singhji has done distinct service by removing the seeds of 
dissension sown by interested parties among the Sikhs and other Hindus in 
Beane” , the Punjab.” [The Kesari, the Indian Social Reformer, the Indian Spectator, 
ce the Sudhdrak and the Mumbai Vaibhav express similar satisfaction at the 
aaa. attitude of the Sikh Guru.] 


28. This year’s sitting of the Indian National. Congress, to be held at 
| Allahabad under the Presidentship of a self-sacrificing 
Importance of the forth- Anglo-Indian like Sir W. Wedderburn, will certainly 
y coming session of the . be a grand success, especially on account of the assi- 
1 Sony othe or aga Congress quous efforts of many patriotic leaders. The sitting 
1} 9 Jade ‘ Prakdeh ig), Will be invested with additional importance by the 
19th Oct. ’ Industrial Exhibition, which Government in concert 
a with the public propose to open in connection with the 
Congress meeting, andalso by the meetings of the Social Conference and 
the Temperance Association. ‘This year’s session of the Congress will be 
of exceptional importance as it will discuss the question of the constitution 
of the Congress and will also settle its future policy regarding the Partition of 
Bengal. It will also place on record the verdict of the Indian public on the 
passing of the Press Act and the Seditious Meetings Act, and the Transvaal 
question. It will also deliberate on the burning question of a Protective 
Tariff for India, and above all it will have an opportunity to give its opinion 
on the ‘ Drain’ theory regarding which certain bureaucrats have been taking 
public leaders to task. 


29. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes appreciatively about His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke’s reply to the address of the Wai 
Comments on His (§atdra) Municipality and expresses a hope that if in 


oe dap gre Pag ple future the question of a railway line to Wai is taken 
reply to the address of the veer . ; ' 
Wai (Sdtdra) Municipality. up by Indian capitalists, liberal concessions will be 


made to them by Government as stated by His Excel- 
Priya ee lency. It also congratulates the people of Wai on 
the public spixit they have shown in the matter of 
encouraging inoculation and expresses a hope that the new municipal privilege 
of electing the president granted to the Municipality will be wisely used by it. 


30. “ We are aware of a class of official sanitarians, bacteriologists, and 
what not, who plume upon their abstract knowledge 

Approval of some of the and affect to say that plague in India is being 
ee to be investigated slowly stamped out. But when we ask them to 


id oi er meng produce unimpeachable evidence of that assertion, we 


a find to our great regret that it is not forthcoming. 
BEE it pomney 9, There is more or less a wail about the apathy of the 

: people, about the passive resistance to inoculation 
and so forth. Then several reasons are adduced as a kind of apology why 
plague has not yet taken its final exit from the land. There is not a presgi- 
dency or province of India where all sorts of measures, coercive and persuasive, 
have not been tried. And yet the sum total of all these voluntary and 
compulsory efforts have, after an experience of twelve years, demonstrated the 
broad fact of the utter fatuousness of the efforts made so far. Plague has 
baffled physicians and scientists........... All that has been successful so far is 
the policy of evacuation. Be the evacuation in village or town, it seems to 
have been proved to demonstrate that the safety of a population, large or small, 
a lies in fleeing from the pestilence........... That is the one point clearly 
a established. Inoculation, disinfection, quarantine, and the rest of the empiric 
es nostrums of the physicians, of the dullest and the cleverest, have absolutely 
oo failed to stamp out plague. So far our experience Of how to avoid it is of a 
et purely negative character. ‘Do not stay in the house where a plague rat has 
eo made its appearance’ —this is the negative injunction which is known by a 
practical test in every part of the country to have stood the test of safety 
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plague.......... What is to be done? Observes the Pioneer, ‘ during the com- 
ing cold weather the Plague Commission is going to institute an enquiry into 
the United Provinces concerning the mysterious problems of the epidemiology 
and endemiology of plague, and it is to be sincerely hoped they may make dis- 
coveries which will render the battle against plagwe something less akin to fight- 
ing anenemy inthe dark than it is at present.’ We devoutly share that hope 
with ourcontemporary........ One of the important points of reference made to 
the Plague Commission by the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
is this: ‘ Why it is that certain districts, by no means alike in their climatic 
and physical condition, should, year after year, be visited by an epidemic of 
plague, while their more fortunate neighbours either completely escape or 
receive a much less severe visitation. That is indeed a most relevant 
inguiry. Indeed the more inquiries of this character are instituted and the 
more they are investigated on scientific data, without @ priort conclusions, 
the larger will be our measure of the correct diagnosis of the disease, its 
periodicity, and its epidemical and endemic virulence.......... Meanwhile it 
may serve a most useful purpose if the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale or the Hon’ble 
Mr. Malaviya will interpellate the Viceregal Council as to the total mortality 
caused by plague in the different provinces of India from tha commencement 
to date, and what has been the cost—imperial, provincial and local—in the 
effort of the so-called ‘stamping out plague.’ We know that two years ago 
the mortality was officially recorded at fifteen millions! What a holocaust to 
be sure—not even a seven years war could in these days of the modern infer- 
nal machines of shooting could kill such an appalling number. Think just of 
the economic asset India has lost in this heavy and unprecedented mortality 
from one fell disease !”’ 


*31. “The Government Resolution reviewing the land revenue adminis- 
tration of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1908-09 

Comments on the Gov- has been published for general information ia the local 
ernment Resolution re- Government Gazette. The season repurted upon, 
viewing the Land Revenue thoych more favourable than that of the preceding 


ee y year, was still below the average and, therefore, lends 


the year 1908-09. a peculiar force to the optimistic estimate, formed by 
Gujardti (34), 28rd Government in their Resolution, of the economic 
Oct., Eng. cols. condition of the ryot.......... The impression of 
Government is that the economic condition of the 

unskilled labourer has much improved within recent years........... Thereports 


of Collectors and Commissioners, on which the Government Resolution is based, 
speak of the general growth of prosperity, the rise in the standard of comfort and 
the enjoyment of luxuries and amusements ‘ quite unthought of by the people 
of the older generation.’ We have not to quarrel with the picture thus painted 
in roseate colours, but we are afraid the optimistic conclusion is likely to prove 
rather premature. High prices may be a set-off against high wages and the 
prosperity more apparent than real. ‘The labouring classes indeed seem to be 
better off than before in cities and large towns, but itis difficult to generalise 
about the improvement in the condition of the mass of common people. It is 
a constant complaint that district officers cannot obtain information at close 
quarters, and their impressions received second-hand are likely to be erroneous. 
A definite judgment can be passed only after a longer experience based upon 
more accurate information. Unquestionably there is a distinct tendency 
towards improvement, but it is too early to gauge the effects of the various 
forces at work........... T’aken as a whole the Resolution under review is un- 
usually informing and instructive as it gives us a bird’s eye view of the econo- 
mic situation of the Province and throws much light upon the influences 
which are slowly and almost imperceptibly operating on society.” 


82. Two marked features of the Bombay Land Revenue Administration 

bay Samdchdr (78) Report for the year 1908-09 recently published by 
settee y ee g BH 4 Government are the acknowledgment by Government 
(121), 16th Oct. of the failure of the season to improve materially 
the condition of the people and their own failure to 
suggest some remedial measures to cope with the unfavourable circumstances 
which, as stated in the report,are preying upon the people. Government’ 
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ins ill ia that. there‘has been an increase in the cost of labour, food-stuffs, 


ea a it; ebc.y and: that it as resulted in unmixed hardship especially to the 
~ —‘®lasses owhose imcomes are fixed. They also acknowledge that these have 
_ - -gesactéd: unfavourably upon their own finaneial position. Such an acknowledg- 


ment on their part clearly shows how grave the situation has become, and 
= to bé regretted that they have deemed it proper to preserve silence in the 
Report about the measures they intend to adopt to improve the situation. 
The anxieties fel(in some quarters that the new condition would become 
permanent have unfortunately proved too true, as is seen by the experience 
gained in the past two years. ‘The hope of once more seeing the people ina 
normal condition on the advent of a favourable season has not been realised 
and is not likely to be realised. Such a state of affairs proves the necessity 
of taking some extraordinary meagures to set things in proper order. Govern- 
ment have, for this reason, appointed a small committee to investigate into the 
causes of the prevailing high prices ; but looking to the vast scope of the task, 
we cannot help considering it to be inadequate. We hope Government will 
rise to the occasion and appoint an independent Commission tc inquire into 
thé :whole question. The Report speaks of the general growth of 
prosperity, the rise in the general standard of comfort and the enjoy- 
ment of luxuries and amusements quite unthought of by people of the 
older generation; but looking to the circumstances through which the 
people have to pass, we see more ground for fear than satisfaction in these 
signs. The consequences of falling back from a high standard are always 
pernicicus, and hence before making a thorough examination it is unwise to 
take it for granted that these signs point necessarily to the growing prosperity 
of the people. The reference made in the report to the education of the 
agricultural classes is very important inasmuch as instead of supporting the 
contention of the Bombay Government that the masses as a whole 
are not as yet ready for free and compulsory primary education it goes to 
prove that a stage of development in the primary education has now been 
reached where the greatest difficulties are only financial. It is satisfactory to 
observe that Government have now become alive to the question of the 
improvement and supply of cattle for agricultural purposes. Whatis required 
is to make some changes in the narrow forest policy of Government and to 
increase the area of pasture land. [The Jagad Vritta writes :—It is clear 
from the Resolution that Goverament are zealously making strenuous 
efforts to improve the condition of the cultivators in the Presidency in a 
variety of ways. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has decidedly 
produced a salutary effect by freeing the agriculturists from the clutches 
of money-lenders. It is also evident that the evil predictions made 
by the money-lending classes that the Act would result in lessening 
the credit of the agriculturisis and in sending up the rate of interest 
have been utterly falsified by the experience of so many years. For, 
the rate of interest instead of increasing has actually gone down. Moreover, 
the difficulties in the way of the agriculturists have been smoothed by the 
takavi advances of Government, and by thie foundation of Co-operative Credit 
Societies throughout the country.| 


83. The Committee appointed by Government to inquire into the high 
number of grazing offences in the Central Circle have 
Comments on _ the stated facts as they are withoutin any way attempting 
modification of the grazing to draw a veil over the mistakes of the Forest autho- 
~ in the Central Circle, ities, Government are no gods and like ordinary 
nydn Prakdsh (49), , . : 
2nd Oct.: Mumbai Vai. mortals areliableto err. Prestige sometimes comes 
bhav (181), 21st Oct. in the way and people have to suffer. People have 
complained for the last so many years about forest 
grievances, but they have not been redressed up till now. It is satisfactory 
to note that Government officials have now acknowledged the strictness of 
forest rules and recommended that they should be relaxed and that Govern- 
qent have approved of the suggestions of the Committee. Government have 
to learn a good deal from the necessity of changing their policy in the matter 
of the protection of forests. If tHey had listened to the cries of the people in 


‘time, they could have avoided many of the mistakes committed by the Forest 


; 
' 


Department and alleviated the sufferings of the people. With reference to 
the rule enquiring closure of forests from 1st April to 15th August, the Com- 
mittee observe: “As. an instrument of downright oppression, it would be 
difficult to beat such a rule.” We do not know in what way a political 
agitator would have been dealt with, if he had given vent to such remarks. 
The Committee ascribe the high number of grazing offences to the fact that 
there exists in the Central Circle a larger number of horned cattle than in the 
Southern and Northern Circles and that forest areas are interspersed among 
cultivated lands. ‘They hold that offences are easily detected as forest areas 
are spread on hilly tracts and the grazing cattle can be viewed from a distance. 
Closure of unorganised forests also leads to the committal of many offences. 
[The Mumbai Vaibhav remarks that the Resolution confers many concessions 
on people regarding grazing cattle. It adds:—Any one who has a first-hand 
knowledge of village life will admit that Punchdyats do not deserve to be 
given at this stage full powers. The precautions adopted by Government to 
prevent selfishness and injustice, which are likely to result owing to party-strife 
in villages, are necessary. ‘lhe Resolution evidences the open mind of Govern- 
ment in the matter. It would be better if similar concessions are granted in 
the Southern Circle also. It is natural that the attention of Government 
should have been drawn to forest: grievances as they cause discontent in 
villages. The Resolution will result in diminishing the number of grazing 
offences and lessening discontent to that extent.| 


34. The public as well as the Government are to be congratulated on the 
Bombay Samdchdr (73) Resolution which the latter have issued on the report 
e504 Oct. > of the Committee appointed to ascertain the causes 
: of the larke number of forest offences in the Central 
Circle. Forest administration in the past has been productive of much 
friction between the public and Government chiefly as a result of the fact that 
both have failed to look at the question eye to eye. That the existence of 
forests is necessary for attracting the monsoon is fully recognised by the 
public. But unfortunately the forest regulations came in process of time to 
be applied by forest officials for the purpose of enhancing revenue. This 
rigorous application of the regulations inflicted great and needless hardships 
upon the peasantry and compelled them to commit offences against the forest 
laws. It is a matter of great satisfaction that Government have acknowledged . 
this fact in the Resolution. ‘The forest officials were also carried away, 
by a desire of extending the area of forest lands, into including among forests 
large denuded areas surrounded by land under cultivation. ‘This attitude on : 
their part trenched upon the supply of grazing for cattle and it was this hard- 
ship which obviously and naturally led the agriculturists into committing 
forest offences. The Resolution acknowledges the truth of these facts, and Gov- 
ernment deserve congratulation for the boldness with which, when convinced 
of their mistakes, they have come forward to acknowledge them, especially as 
such a line of conduct is considered by many narrow-minded officials as an 
admission of weakness and as derogatory to prestige. Looking to the state 
of affairs in the Central Circle as disclosed in the Committee’s report, we do 
think we would be justified in calling upon Government to have similar inqui- 
ries made inthe Northern and Southern Circles. One more welcome point 
in the Government Resolution is the approval of the experiment of entrust- 
ing grazing areas to village Punchdyats in selected villages, and we may 
assure Government that if due liberty of action is given to the Punchdyats, 
they. will do an amount of good work. | 


35. “The Resolution of the Bombay Government reviewing the 
annual report of the Bombay Police remarks in 
Comments on the connection with the increase in the number of 
Government Kesolution treet accidents that European Sub-Inspectors and 
on the Report for last ip? Inspectors cannot unfortunately be spared for traffic 
a cag ns eo ga * duty except at a few points of special importance 
Pheniz (20), 15th Oct. and complains: that the Indian constables show so 
little aptitude for that work that it would be a mere 
waste of funds to make any large increase in the numbers employed on the 
control of traffic. This complaint of the Bombay Government against the 
Indian Policeman is a typical instance of the unjust manner in which com- 
parisons are often indulged in against the latter. “The injustice of the remark 
con 1735—8 
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i e evident on 2 little pobaiddeation. We do. not for a moment deny 
that. » the i policeman‘is superior to the Indian constable. 
there . thing. surprising in that; for, as the Commissioner of 
_. Bombay r sin his report, in the present circumstances it is impossible 
to oO get al cs iti terate Indians as constables... Moreover, unlike the recruits 
_ for the London Police force, they are given absolutely no training worth the 
name before they are placed on the streets ; and, ae the Commissioner. of Police 
remarks, after a little drill they sare planted on the streets for watch’and ward 

duty after an absurdly little period and left to pick up what they can for 


| ea themselves. In these circumstances, is it fair or reasonable to expect the 
| he ae _ untrained and illiterate Indian constable to be equal to the educated European 
gic | policeman in efficiency? There would be cause of complaint if members 


pie Of the Indian Police of the status and education of European policemen 

ie were tried for the work and found wanting. But Government has no idea 
of giving such opportunities to-Indian Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors—who 
have the same pay and status as the European policemen in charge of traffic— 
and would nevertheless maké disparaging remarks against the poor Indian 
| policemen. It is sych flagrant, though unintentional, injustice to the Indian 
} Police which encourages less responsible Anglo- Indians ‘and others to 
| denounce the whole Indian Police force as worthless. It is, therefore, a pity 
that such injustice should be perpetrated by Government which usually 
prides itself on being the sole protector of the Indian policeman whenever 
the real short-comings of the Indian Police are pointed out by good-intentioned 
writers.”’ 


_— Tt goes without saying that the report issued by Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, 
Commissioner of Police, of the working of his De- 
partment during the year 1909 is _ satisfactory. 
Improvement, consolidation and strengthening of 
the Bombay Police Force are the marked charac- 
teristics of Mr. Edwardes’ work. Butwe shall not 
deal with these subjects. They have been dealt with 
at length by our contemporaries. We would rather 
dwell upon two points emphasised by Mr. Edwardes in his report. The Police 
Commissioner strongly advocates the employment of the better class of 
Indians in this city’s Police Force. In this he has the support not only of 
Government but also of the educated people of Bombay. So far the Bombay 
Police has not opened up avenues of usefulness to educated Indians. ‘The 
Indian section of it has been mainly recruited from the lowest strata of Indian 
communities. So, naturally, the work done by the Indian Policeman has 
never been satisfactory. But with the employment of educated Indians in the 
Police Force, it is bound to make progress. It is bound to improve and it is 
bound to do solid-and substantial work in the. prevention and detection of 
crime in, the City of Bombay. We hope that Government will place at 
Mr. Edwardes’ disposal sufficient funds to carry out the objects on which he 
seems to have set his heart. The second point emphasised by Mr. Edwardes 
is the need of training the Bombay Police Force in the art of policing properly 
the city. A casual observation of the way in which the Bombay Indiar 
Policeman dawdles about in the street, vacantly staring at the passer-by, 
neglecting the duty he has to perform, ignorant of the very first principles of 
the roadside work of the Policeman, convinces one of the utter want of brain 
and stamina among Indian Policemen. It is well, therefore, that Mr. Edwardes 
strongly advocates the need of training to be given to the Indian Policemen. 
With a better class of men and a thorough training to the Indian Police 
Force “Mr. Edwardes’ work will be much simplified. We trust that Mr. Ed- 
wardes will be retained in the present position for some time to come to finish 
the work which he has undertaken with such zeal and enthusiasm.” 


Oriental Review (19), 
19th Oct. 


*37. “The pedestrians in Bombay streets are very loud in their com- 
plaints against the reckless way in which motors are 


Byes 3 against reck- driven along the public streets of the City. It is 


otor driving in 


+ not too much to say that a pedestrian is always 
+s Wateae t Tend (39), in a state of great mervous apprehension of 
Bx 23rd Oct., Eng. cols. _ being overrun by a motor, especially in those parts 


of the town where the traffic is immense. The 
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recklessness of the motor is greatly im evidence’ at the halting stations of the 
electric tram cars; In the morniftg and in the evening, tramway passengers 
have to wait and to wait at-these halting stations for the tram cars. We can 
well compare these halting stations to railway platforms where passengers are 
waiting to cately the train.. Now the motorist, when approaching these tramway 
halting stations, is supremely indifferent to the safety of the passengers waiting 
or alighting at these stations.......... The nervous state of those who are 
affected every day by this state of things we leave our readers to judge for 
themselves. We know of the nervous anxiety of parents about their children 
going to and returning from schools. We echo the feeling and opinion of the 
general public when we say that the authorities ought to devise some way by 
which the motorist may be prevented from indulging in reckless driving at 
the risk of the pedestrians. The motorist seems to think that he has the 
monopoly of public roads and that the pedestrians should not come in his 
way. ‘his has become unbearable.’’ 


*38. Demonstrations that arethe outcome of hatred for other sects create 
factions in society, excite racial animosity and cause 
_ Advisability of prohibit- breach of the peace. The Vydsantol procession pro- 
ing the Vydsantol pro- posed to he held at Athni is of a similar character. 
ee ” the mang} y at The original idea of the procession is quite silly and 
(Beleaaant. at Athn1 the way in which it is conducted is most objection- 
Kesari (125), 25th Oct., ble. [The paper then proceeds to describe the pro- 
Sudhdrak (150), 24th Oct. cession.| It islikely to exasperate the non-Lingayats 
and undoubtedly anyone can say that it is obscene. 
For this reason probably Government have invariably prohibited the proces- 
sion since 1836. [The paper here quotes the Government Orders.| We do 
not know what special reasons the District Magistrate of Belgaum had this 
year to permit the Vydsantol procession. The question is now before Govern- 
ment and we hope they will issue suitable orders after full consideration. 
Kven if the Lingdyats prove custom, we trust Government will permit the 
procession after taking a guarantee from them that nothing that would dis- 
honour and provoke the non-Lingayats will be done in the demonstration. 
Because if the procession is as it is described to be, it is but another Shemga. 
Those are true demonstrations which are held with the sympathy of the whole 
society. No one should be obstinate about organising processions that cause 
hatred. Opposition lends unnecessary importance to any procession. The 
best way to lessen its importance would be not to oppose it but treat it with 
silent contempt. Government will not most probably grant permission to the 
Vydsantol procession, following precedents. Even if they do, Brahmins 
should not adopt a militant attitude but make the Lingayats ashamed by their 
own goodness. If we begin to quarrel about the superiority of Vishnu or Shiv, 
we shall have to say that we Hindus have lost our brains. The Hindu saints 
have not recognised any difference between Hari and Har. [The Sudhdrak 
remarks:—We cannot write sympathetically about the Vydsantol procession. 
For the last one hundred years Government have not allowed it. This pro- 
cession excites ill-feeling amongst Hindus and has been the cause of many 
riots and has resulted in loss of life. Nobody would desire that there should 
be a repetition of the old street fights.’’] 


39. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indian Social Reform- 

| . . er :—‘‘ The High Court have refused to interfere with 
*Indian Social Reformer the order of the District Magistrate of Belgaum re 
a aa wen tar: the Vydsantol procession not on the merits of the 
Indu Prakdsh (119), 22na ©#8¢—the Judges were careful to note that they 
Oct. Sai _ did not desire to pronounce any opinion on the 
propriety or expediency or wisdom of the order— 

but solely on the ground of want. of jurisdiction, Even this view itself is 
open to question as the District Magistrate exceeded his powers under the 
District Police Act and permitted the procession—a thing which he 
had no right to do—instead of merely regulating it, and his order may 
very well have been set aside by the High Court. But all this is 
not quite material for the present. The procession bears no religious 


sanction and has no religious character. The Lingayat legend concerning 


nia toe ' senshi an 08s Sass acababenass religious ceremony has 
: proved: a rp tbe Seat oné hundred years or so, the Vydsan- 
l . son hes eon ‘forbidden. by a series of orders by Government. 
0.--The Sudde i Adalat roenbey orders to, the District Magistrate 
ar to prohibit + @ procession. 1836.—Orders of the Court of Direc- 
pein ne 1827.—Letter of the Resident of Mysore to the same 
*1668---Proclamation of the District Magistrate of Belgaum for- 
the procession.. 1896.—The First Class Magistrate of ‘Athni (the 
: where the procession is proposed to be held now) prohibited the pro- 
cession. It is thus not a substantial right or an essential religious rite and 
it constitutes a wanton and deliberate insult to the cherished feelings of 
all the non-Lingéyats.” [The Mumbai Vaibhav appeals to Governmert not 
to allow the Vydsantol procession ‘and calls upon to leaders of the Lingayat 
and non-Lingayat Hindu communities to make up their differences and 
unite together like the Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab. The Indu 
Prakdsh also makes similar remarks. | 


*40. “ An application was made the other day in the Bombay High Court 
for a case to be treated with urgency on the ground 
Complaint about alleged that one of the parties thereto had to leave the city. 
ane etapa "i the The presiding Judge sympathised, but said that as 
Pdest (45) 99rd Oct, there were over 400 cases waiting, it was out of the 
Eng. cols. ’ question to make a promise. How far the Nasik 
case has approached completion it is impossible to 
judge from the reports; it might goon for ever so far as the importance or 
relevancy of what has already been recorded is concerned; and with three 
Judges presiding over this case itis a bad look-out for the four hundred. 
There is a sort of psychology in law cases which tends to make them longer 
and longer.......... But whatever may be the cause, the application of a 
remedy cannot be long delayed. The eee congestion almost amounts to 
a scandal,”’ 


41. Our readers are already aware that a new Clause has been inserted 
in the sanads issued to pleaders and that their 
Comments:on fhe pro- independence has been restricted. Government 
sal to prohibit pleaders propose now to curtail their liberties still further. The 
len; engaging in money- High Court feel the necessity of introducing a rule 

ending business. Set -nheel nantd 
Dhdrwdr Vritt (116), at pleaders should no longer engage in any money- 
13th Oct.: Indu Prakdsh ending business, as they are thereby likely to exercise 
(119), 20th Oct. undue influence over their clients. The instances 
quoted by the High Court are rather exceptions to 
the general rule. Pleaders know full- well what a sorry business money- 
lending is and they will not in the first instance take to it and even if they 
do, they will not commit themselves to any shady dealings. The. proportion 
of suits filed by pleaders to recover debts to other suits of a similar nature 
will prove our contention. There is no urgent necessity for such a rule. 
Government servants are very properly prohibited from doing any money- 
lending business. But the pleaders have no powers entrusted to them in the 
least. Besides, clients also have now-a-days grown wise. They haggle 
a good deal about fees and there is very little probability that they will 
be deceived by their pleaders. If such a rule is passed, pleaders will be con- 
verted intoso many unpaid Government servants. ‘They are already so in other 
respects and henceforth they will not be able even to lend any money to others. 
The other suggestion by the High Court that no actionable claims by pleaders 
should be allowed is a good one Fina should be adopted. There are. several 
He instances in which the pleaders have swallowed up all the property won in a 
1 suit and the clients have got nothing beyond the mere satisfaction of winning 
I the case. [On the other hand “ Firasta”’ writes in the Indu Prakash stating 
that pleaders have in several instances engaged in money-lending business 
and being familiar with the technicalities of law, have surpassed the pro- 
‘e fessional money-lender in chicanery and robbed the debtor of all- his belongings. 
He alleges that well-known Jagirdirs having once got into the clutches 
of money-lending pleaders have been totally ruined and have had to forego 

, their J dgirs.| “ 
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42. “Shridas” writes in the Indu Prakdsh :—It is a matter for regret 
3 that the fad about “liberty of drinking” is being 
It is the duty of Gov- extensively preached in the country, and that it has 
ernment to assist the become rather risky even to honestly push forward 
prism ary 4 — the temperance movement. Objections taken against 
— Deokdah (119), the opening of new liquor-shops by the inhabitants 
19th Oct. ' of the locality are minutely examined, and the benefit 
of doubt is always given to the liquorshop-keeper 
by the Excise authorities who appear to consider it their prime duty to gratify 
the appetite of the people for drinking. It is really the first duty of a paternal 
Government like that of ours to keep their subjects from evil habits. If that 
is so, may we ask why very little is being done by Government to reduce the 
number of liquor-shops and thus to lend a helping hand to the temperance 
movement amongst the people ? 


43. Weare frequently hearing complaints of the impressment of carts 
and provision by district officials on tour. The 
’ subordinate officials and peons are the greatest 
—" om yg Bh sinners in this respect and it is impossible that this 
with the impressment of treatment would be patiently tolerated in these 
carts, etc., by officers on days of increasing education. The Broach 
tour. Collector has issued a very commendable order to 
Gujardt Mitra (39), his subordinates prohibiting them from forcing 
16th Oct.; Praja Bandhu provision-dealers to follow their camps. We are 
(43), 16th Oct.; Broach ji+4 that if properl forced it will t 
Mitra (31), 16th Oct. ee ee weer © ieee way 
« towards stopping the practice. The order is one 
which ought to be imitated by the Collectors of other districts. [The Praja 
Bandhu writes :—The subordinate officials on tour treat the poor provision- 
dealers as if they were their slaves. Many officers even forget to pay for 
the provisions they get, and the shop-keepers are too much afraid of them to 
demand their dues, The same evil prevails in other districts too and we hope 
the Collectors there will issue similar orders. The Broach Mitra writes :— 
The system under which officials on tour harassed the poor vendors is 
something like a blot on district administration. We only hope that the new 
order will be properly enforced and that similar orders will be passed by all 
District Officers. | 


44, An anonymous Ahmedabad correspondent writes to the Praja 
| : Bandhu :—* There are no standing orders from the 
Alleged monopoly inthe higher authorities necessitating the purchase of 
supply of stationery bbe stationery articles of different kinds required for use 
gion bo overmee ° “°S in local Government offices from one particular 
Praja Bandhw (43), Shop-keeper. Such orders, as is quite obvious, 
16th Oct., Eng. cols. cannot but be detrimental to the interests of public 
Revenue, for according to the well-known canon 
monopoly must lead to favouritism. It is, however, a fact that the stationery 
articles in most of the Government offices here are supplied by only one _ petity 
shop-keeper. In the interests of the public Revenue it is high time that 
this monopoly be done away with and the articles required bought in the 
cheapest market—a practice that cannot but result in quite an appreciable 
saving of money of which there is certainly no plethora in these hard times 
even in the coffers of Government. There is no dearth of local stationery 
merchants who, if invited, will be glad to compete with the present 
lucky individual who has enjoyed the fruits of this objectionable monopoly for 
a pretty long time. Will the heads of Government offices here inquire into 
this matter ?”’ | 


45. It is stated that many of the fire-arm licenses in the Ratnagiri Dis- 

: trict have been cancelled this year. It would be a 
Complaint against the blessing to new applicants if the principles on which 
pancellation of ego these licenses are granted are made known to the 
ac oy the Aainag yublic. This year not only has the gun license of a 
Bakul (105), 9th Oct. | respected landlord like Mr. Govindrio Ranade been 

, cancelled, but the license of the shrine of Shri Gan- 


Comments on the order 
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46. The Bakul complains that the salaries of Taldtis in the Rat- 
he nagiri District are kept in arrears for such long 


By. aint that the . gee . 
a salaries of the Taldtis in Periods as five or six months, which causes much 
Rat the Ratnagiri District are 


kept in arrears for months hardship to them. It requests that the Revenue 
a0) (105), 9th Oct. authorities may pay attention to the matter and 


redress the Talatis’ grievance. 
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47. “ The third annual Genera] Meeting of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 

The work done by the ber was held of Saturday last. The Report presented 

Indian Merchants’ Cham- © that occasion was significant of the good work 
ber and Bureau. done by the Chamber during the year—work which 
Oriental Review (19), sufficiently shows the prime necessity for such an 

19th Oct.; Mumbai Vai- Indian Chamber of Commerce side by side with 

bhav (181), 19th Oct. . an HKuropean Chamber. There may not be, and 
perhaps there is not, direct antagonism of interests between the Indian and 

the European commercial communities ; but it is almost an indisputable fact 

that the points of view of both on many questions are divergent........... The 
Indian Chamber of Commerce has shown itself to be a good watchdog of the 

ni interests of the Indian commercial community whenever its rights and privi- 
leges have been menaced. But this is not the only direction in which this 
essential characteristic of the Chamber is manifested. The Indian 
Chamber is carefully looking after the interests of the commerce and 
industry of the country and is trying its best to lead it forward on. the lines 
of progress and away from shoals and pitfalls. Thus the Honourable 
Mr. Munmohandas Ramiji in his Presidential speech laid the greatest stress 
on two questions which affect in no small degree the interests of not only 
the commercial community but also of the public at large. These questions 
are: (1) The proposed revision of the Indian Companies Act; and (2) the 
proposed revision of the Patents and Designs Act. We believe itis the first 
time since the disastrous failure of J)warkaédas Dharamsey that a leading 
public man has had the courage to place his finger on the weak spot and to point 
out to the Government the causes to which the swindles and the financial ruin 
and chaos of the last year were attributable. Mr. Munmohandas Ramji held 
the present Indian Companies Act responsible for all this, and strongly urged 
that if the progress of commerce and industry as manifested in the formation 
of Joint Stock Companies was not to receive a rude shock, the Government 
ought to introduce im toto the British Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
in this country ard also to place greater restriction on the power of mortgag- 
ing of Joint Stock Companies.......... The Chairman well laid down the 
Chamber’s ideal when he said that it aimed at being an interpreter between the 
Government and commerce and industry.......... Commerce and industry 
present a wide field in which to work and their proper development will 
| inaugurate a new era for this country on the lines of peaceful and constitu- 
- tional progress. The Government may well believe that it has in representa- 
- tives of Indian commerce and industry some of its best friends and in the 
development of the country’s commercial and industrial condition one of the 
greatest means to drive away unrest and to win over the affections of the 
people. And why? For the simple reason that bread and butter are at the 
bottom of much of the restlessness to be observed now.” [The Mumbai 
Vaibhav also approves of the suggestion made by the Honourable Mr, Mun- 
mohandés Ramji in the course of his speech and expresses its desire to see 
the Chamber growing in usefulness year after year. | 
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*48. “The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, though in its infancy, has, by’ 
Rdst Goftdr (44), 23rd this time, sufficiently asserted its usefulness. Under 
Oct., Eng. cols. the stewardship of its sober and practically-minded 
chairman, it is earning for itself the prestige which 
identical organisations under European direction have acquired in this 
country by the combination of unity and perseverance in their mem- 
ee As a spokesman of the mercantile community, the Chamber 
has given sufficient proof of many-sided activities, as witness its various 
representations to Government on all and sundry questions of importance 
to merchants and the general public.......... We are glad to note from 
the Presidential speech delivered by the Honourable Mr. Munmohandas 
Ramji that the Chamber is alive to the feelings of distrust which have over- 
taken investors against commercial and industrial concerns worked on the 
principle of Joint Stock Companies. There was apparent warmth and 
earnestness in the President's speech when he referred to the urgent need 
of so improving the existing Actas to give it greater elasticity. We wish 
that the Chamber will not rest content with this exposition of its views, 
but that it will take up this question in right earnest, that it will agitate 
and hammer at it till the law is sufficiently modified, and that it will indicate 
other directions in which legislative aid may be obtained to assure financial 
protection to the public at large. Mr. Munmohandas has done great service 
in calling attention of the Government and the public in this matter.” 


49. The Political Bhomiyo in starting a discussion over the system of 
observing holidays throughout India, directs its 
More Muhammadan attention to the Native States in the Presidency and 
holidays than at present endeavours to show that only a few Hindu States 
we He 7 made general observe holidays on Muhammadan festivals. It 
Political Bhomiyo (87) charges the majority of Hindu States with being 
21st Oct.; Akhbdr-e-Isldm prejudiced in their treatment of Muhammadan 
(69), 14th and 15th Oct. subjects though they admittedly allow special holidays 
to them alone and not to their subjects generally. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Isldm continuing its comments (vide paragraph 23 of Weekly 
Report No. 41) appeals to Government to grant two days’ holidays on each of 
the two great Muhammadan festivals, viz., Id-ul-Fitr (Ramzan Id) and Id-uz- 
Zuha (Bakri Id) and one day on the birthday of Muhammad whose death 
anniversary’ also falls on the same day. If thatis not possible, the paper 
wishes to have two days for the first, z.e., the Ramzan Id, and one day each 
for the other events. In the subsequent issue the paper endeavours to 
show that while only one Muhammadan holiday is declared a public holiday, 
as many as eight Christian, eight Hindu and four Parsi holidays have been 
declared general holidays. The paper concludes with a hope that the 
discussion started by it would be favourably noticed by Government.] 


50. ‘Corruption in the Larkana Civil Court is going on with the same 
ee speed as before and is said to have now engaged the 
Alleged corruptioninthe attention of the authorities.......... There can be 
District Court of Larkana yo gigouising the fact that the cry would not have 
(Sind). “Rowse | . : 
Sind Patrika (61), 8th been so intense and widespread but for certain under- 
Oct., Eng. cols. lings of the Judges who, as it were, have established 
a hereditary claim in this Court for years past. 
It, therefore, requires to be ascertained as to who from the Sherishtedar down 
to the lowest Munshi have been enjoying the benefits of this Court for an 
unusual length of time and who from amongst them have been transferred 
nominally, say, for a month or two, only to make a new beginning once again 
in this Court. Consequences re3ulting from the above arrangements could, 
therefore, be better imagined than described and unless and until a satisiac- 
tory change is effected in the office staff, the state of things threatens to grow 
from bad to worse. It is, therefore, desirable that the District Judge should 
direct his attention to the above and take prompt steps to see that the needful 
is done. In the meantime the Sub-Judge can also do a good deal in this direction 
by leaving instructions to the certificated writers, so that none of them should 
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and‘in the evil practice. “On'the other hand, if it be made known 
its that they need not pay anything extra to Munshis, the complaint 


- Bi. “ We have-ere this commented upon the application of fallow rules 
Ptiiaey oe to the province of Sind, but the highest authority 

An appes!l for the does not seem to have concerned itself or taken any 
gy ha of the seine interest in the matter. Ifa survey number remains 
gag earl Pyaar (59) uncultivated for four years, it becomes subjected to 
Sth Oct., Eng. cols. * fallow rules and is burdened with fallow assessment, 


the failure to pay which makes the survey number 


liable to forfeiture. If the defaulter wants to have it restored, he must first 


ay up the arrears of fallow assessment and also the other assessment which 
fails due whether the particular number is cultivated or not. The object of 
Government in passing these fallow rules is plain. It is said that some of the 
occupants either intentionally or negligently suffer some of their lands to 


‘remain uncultivated and that in order to bring under cultivation all such area 


it becomes necessary to apply the fallow rules so that for fear of forfeiture the 
khatedars may do all in their power to bring under cultivation all the area in 
their occupancy. May we enquire whether it is‘all due to the neglect of the 
khatedars that the survey numbers remain uncultivated? If the wilful 
neglect of khdtedars alone is responsible for the ncn-cultivation of the land, then 
in that case the application of fallow rules should diminish the area which 
remains uncultivated. Butit has been observed from the Government records 
that instead of diminution, there is increase of uncultivated area which shows 
that the operation of the fallow rules is not advantageous to the khatedars and 
that the increased area which falls under the fallow assessment does not 
remain uncultivated owing to the wilful omission or neglect of zamindars. 
Would any khatedar be such a fool as to allow his land to remain uncultivated 
and thus make himself liable to payment of double assessment? . It some- 
times happens that the survey number has no irrigable channel or the land is 
kharabo or high-lying which the cultivator has no sufficient means to im- 
prove. In such cases, the zaminddér is not to be blamed if any survey 
number remains uncultivated for.causes which are beyond the control of the 
khatedar. We approach, on behalf of the public, our kind and generous 
Commissioner, Mr. Younghusband, in the hope that he will be pleased to 
give his best consideration to this most important question affecting the 
agriculturists and see his way to cancel ‘these rules and thus earn the 
gratitude of the major portion of the public of Sind which consists of agri- 
cultural masses. The abolition of these rules will, of course, be somewhat 
detrimental to the Government revenue, but that we submit is no reason for 
continuing the rules if they are proved to be illogical and unnecessary. It will 
be an everlasting boon conferred upon the poor khatedars.”’ 


Education. 


92. “The University examinations in Arts are approaching once again, 
and once again are scores of our students preparing 
Alleged necessity of to go to Bombay and stay ‘there for about a month 
i the University or more in order to appear at the examinations. 
rts Examinations at The difficulti re oe 
Karachi. e difficulties and inconveniences—not to speak of 
Pheniz (20), 13th Oct. heavy expenses—which our students have to under- 
: go on this account are great and varied. Leaving 
aside the trouble of asea voyage or a long railway journey the first difficulty 
which the candidates from Sind have to face on their arrival at Bombay 
is the one relating to suitable houses. It is extremely hard to get good 
houses in a healthy locality within easy reach of tramway service in Bombay 
for the period of a month or two. In some cases our boys are compelled to 
hire houses in unhealthy localities, with the result that some of them fall ill 
and are. sometimes disabled from appearing at the examinations. There are 
many other difficulties which our students have to experience in a strange 


place during the University examination period besides the loss of a week 
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or more during the period of preparation for examinations. In view of thes) 
facts it is surprising that the matter should. not yet have been brought to the 
serious notice of the authorities of the Bombay University by those con- 
nected with higher education in Sind. Considering the great distance bet- 
ween Karachi and Bombay and the difficulties enumerated by us, the question 
of holding University examinations in Arts in Karachi like the Matriculation 
Examination ought to have soon followed the establishment of the D. J. Sind 
Arts College. There can be no doubt that the absence of an examination 
centre at Karachi for the University tests is partly responsible for retarding 
the natural progress of higher education in Sind.......... We may in this 
connection refer to the precedents of those provinces which, like Sind, are 
far removed from the chief University centre. Both Burma and the Central 
Provinces have long been affiliated to the Calcutta University. But the 
examinees of none of the provinces are required on that account to go 
to Calcutta. In fact, simultaneous. University examinations have for 
some decades been held both in Rangoon and Nagpur. Even in the 
capital of Chhotandgpur, Hazaribagh, where there is only one Dublin 
Mission. College having not a very large number of boys, simultaneous 
examinations are now held. Indeed the Calcutta University has many 
centres for University examinations scattered all over East and West 
Bengal. To this facility is in no small measure due the remarkable 
progress made by Bengal in higher education. Compared with Bengal our 
Presidency has lagged behind a very great dealin higher education; and 
perhaps the foremost reason for this deplorable state of things is that our 
University has not extended to its students those facilities which have very 
long existed in Bengal.......... The principal reason of the step-motherly 
treatment, which Sind has so long received atthe hands of the Bombay 
University, is to be found in the fact that Sind has never had a real opportu- 
nity to safe-guard its own interests in the University and to draw the attention 
of the authorities to the special disadvantages under which its College 
students have to labour. It is true that there are afew Sindhi Fellows of 
the Bombay University.......... But most of them were never connected 
with College education and none of them ever attended the meetings of the 
Senate. At present they are only nominal Fellows and have absolutely no 
voice in University affairs.” 


Municipalities, 


53. “‘ Problems of the improvement of Bombay play an important part in 
the present-day local politics. These problems 
Adverse comments 01 present two distinct features. One party urges that 
- ee. rae the improvement of the Town and Island of 
Tarscoveuiah Weent y Bombay should be proceeded with keeping as the 
Oriental Review (19), Primary end in view the health of its teeniing 
19th Oct. millions. The other party pays of course the same 
attention to considerations of health, but considers 
perhaps esthetic considerations more important and will stop at nothing to 
build up anew a beautiful Bombay.......... A question recently discussed by 
the party devoted to esthetics is known as the Hastern Avenue question. It 
is proposed under this scheme to construct a grand trunk road from Crawford 
Market to Elphinstone Road with an average width of 100 to 150 ft. It 
must be admitted that it will be a fine motor and carriage drive and will 
perhaps give greater facilities in the way of communication between different 
parts of the city. But the question is whether all this is worth having at the 
expense of crores of rupees and neglect of far more useful questions. The Im- 
provement Trust is a public trust and it ought not to plunge into sgsthetic 
activities till it has given light, air and health to the poor and middle class 
citizens of Bombay. Excepting a scheme here and there, the Trust has 
neglected its duty to these. Is it then justified in launching on the Eastern 
Avenue scheme when it has not fulfilled the primary objects for which it igs 
formed ?.....+e++- Let it be remembered also that the Eastern Avenue scheme 
will include the broadening of the Abdul Rahman street—an extremely expensive 
measure against which all the leading Indian public bodies have protested.” 
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steer Pin ign for malarial larve and its filling up was 


af. Bom fas % re ‘urgently demanded in the interest of the health of 
4 aad the ople of the adjoining Cumballa Hill and 


Pee Gamdevi localities. The tank at Dhobi Talao, 
Ma though not 80 much infected as the other, is still sufficiently insanitary to 
ee es render its early removal a public necesgity. By itself the locality known as 


. | Soa Dhobi Talao is one of the most unhealthy and ugly-looking quarters in the 
BE eee whole of Bombay,, notwithstanding its proximity to the sea. It is a mystery 
Se eae to many how it has survived so long the attacks of the Improvement Trust, 
when far healthier localities have had to succumb for beautifying Bombay. 
pen. We hope that the disappearance of the Talao itself would pave the way for 
ae the early suppression of the slums round about it. The question about the 
ae | disposal of the plot of land reclaimed by filling in the Dhobi Talao has not 
been disposed of by the Committee though two proposals were before it, one 
from the Managing Board of the Framji Cowasji Institute which overlooks 
the tank, and the other from Mr. Damodardas Goverdhandas Sukhadwala. 
We can understand the Committee’s reluctance to accept Mr. Sukhadwala’s 
offer to fill up the tank himself on condition of the plot of land being given to 
3 him free of rent to locate a Free Reading Room and Library thereon together 
with rooms for the Bombay Sanitary Association. With a large library like 
the Native General Library situated next door as it were, the site may not be 
considered a good one for a Free Library. But we are sorry the Committee has 
also rejected the proposal of the Trustees of the Framji Cowasji Institute 
that in consideration of the services of the late Mr. Framji C. Banaji to tke 
city and of the usefulness of the Institute to the general public, the plot 
should be made over as a free gift to the Institute. Though the Institute 
may not be strictly called a public institution, still from the nature of the 
services it has been rendering tO the public of Bombay during the last half a 
century and more, it has every right to thattitle. The needs of the extensive 
Library connected with it have outgrown the limits of the present buildings 
and the rooms look dark, crowded and ili-ventilated. As hundreds of people 
resort daily to the Institute for purposes of reading, etc.,a little more room 
and ventilation would do these sedentary people a world of good. A small 
garden for the readers to lounge in in the evening will be a welcome 
addition to the Library. If itis only the question of the cost of filling up 
the tank and of the rent that the Municipal Committee wants to higgle over 
with the Trustees, we are sure the Corporation would not be so niggardly as 
to press the point with an institution like the Framji Cowasji Institute which 
is not being run for profit.......... We hope the Corporation will see the 
justice of the demand of the Trustees of the Institute and will not press for 
any heavy pecuniary sacrifice on their part for the possession of the site.” 


09. “Acry in the wilderness, as Mr. Wacha described them, have 

been the efforts of the Bombay Corporation these many 

_,_ The Bombay Corpora- years to tackle the problem of the City’s supply of 
, tion and the milk supply milk. On Monday too, for the hundredth time 


at oe Bombas at. perhaps, the question was taken up by our civic 
21st Oct. y ’ fathers and dropped at once as if it were the 


proverbial boiled potato. The enormity of the evil 

has been established beyond the shadow of doubt by numberless reports of 

expert committees and municipal scientists. Fully 35 per cent. of the city’s | 

milk supply, stated Dr. Jehangir Cursetji, was adulterated or contaminated 

in one shape or another, not an inconsiderable proportion of it being found 
tuberculous. The high rate of infant mortality in the city has been more 
or less directly traced among other causes to this evil. Yet the municipal 
executive seems to be at its wits’ end howto bell the cat. It will not do 

to plead helplessness on the ground of London, Paris and so on being found 
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in the same plight. Our milk supply has not yet reached the huge and hope- 
lessly ramified scale of cities like the above, though we are on the highway to 
it and shall find ourselves wholly incompetent to control.it hereafter if we do 
not devise means to check the evil betimes. Control over the cattle sheds in 
the city and inspection of the milk which leaves them as well'as of the milk 
that pours into Bombay from the suburbs, are admitted to be the only means 
available to the executive, but then—there-comes the rub—the doctors differ 
how to apply these remedies! Mr. Wadia’s suggestion in regard to the 


leasing of only a definite number of sanitary stables to licensed vendors — 


of milk, seems to bea reasonable one, though opinions may differ as to 
the amount of control or monopoly that the Municipality may exercise over 
these stables. But the control of these sheds will not by itself achieve 
anything if the milk that leaves them is not properly watched till it reaches 
the hands of the consumer. The greatest difficulty will lie with this control, 
for the milkman is the cunningest of rogues in Bombay and defies being 
caught red-handed in his adulteration of milk with pure or filthy water as 
he may come across. Nor is the addition of water the only thing that is 
to be dreaded. A large amount of milk, especially that which comes by 
trains from the up-stations, is brought in open vessels and gets contaminated 
with the thousand and one impurities incidental to the atmosphere of the 
SPRING ss oas8000 Most of the evils can be remedied if -the proper closing of 
the vessels of milk can be insisted upon in the case of all milk that leaves the 
up-country stations and the licensed sheds in Bombay after the preliminary 
inspection. No hardship.would come io any that we can imagine and the 
Municipality ought to arm itself with the necessary power. As to wilful 
adulteration in the city limits itself, that can only be checked by punishment 
when caught red-handed or on the report of consumers or through some 
Municipal inspecting agency similar to that for diseased meat and other 
food-stuffs.”’ 


—_ 06. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr complains that the 

The admission fee levied cea | 
at the Victoria Gardens, ®4mission fee of two annas per head levied by the 
Bombay, on one of the Bombay Municipality for admission to the Victoria 


Band days likely to prove a 
a hardship to the mill- Gardens on one of the Band days is likely to prove 


hands. a source of hardship to the poor mill-hands and 


Pty gi tae (167), suocests that some concession may be made in their 
Cl. 
case. 


57. ‘‘ Looking to the amount of expenditure of the Hyderabad Munici- 
pality with its Chief and Health Officers and a host 
_ Alleged insanitary condi- of other subordinates, we find that the sanitation of 
tion of Hyderabad (Sind). the town is unsatisfactory to a degree. Wa have 
MIR doe ), Gh Yet. inquired what could be the reason and we have been 
ee told that though the town has been expanding by 
leaps and bounds, the number of sweepers has remained the:same. It will, 
therefore, be better, in our opinion, if the post of the Health Officer were 
abolished and a numberof sweepers engaged out of his pay. The Chief Officer’s 
pay is also an unnecessary burden upon our poor Municipality. We hope our 
suggestion will be found acceptable.” 


Native States. 


58. The Idar State subjects deserve every praise for the moderation 

. and patience with which they conducted the strike, 

Alleged continuance of and for the readiness with which they responded 
oppression in Idar State. to the advice of the Kumar Saheb and the Political 
_Kathvawar ged epi Agent to end it. But though they have been thus 
Segue > se ga Se conducting themselves loyally and peacefully, the 
(45), 22nd Oct. Durbar has done nothing to remedy their grievances. 
No competent Dewan has been appointed and no 
improvements have been made in the irregular and chaotic system of 


administration. The Maharaja and the Kumar Saheb are enjoying them- 
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, “eee ideaon fepuictialiy. 
9@ should also be purified and the Police Depart- 


wnt:part in’ maintaining. order should be cleared. 

mission composed of independent persons should 
inted to: inquire into} the nature of the newly imposed 
owtenge id iif itis Ganvinsed: that. they have been detrimental to. the interests 
of red the. taxes ‘dioult be’ abolished. [Elsewhere the paper 
publishes two ‘contributed letters,. in which the writers complain that the 
Police ‘aré harassing the people very much and that about 50 Kabulis and 
Pardeshis have been drafted into the Police force and more are reported to 
be coming from outside. The writers further allege that one Krishnalal 
Bhagwandaés, who was suspected by the Durbar to have taken part in the 
recent strike, was thrashed by a: policeman,and. when he complained, was 
sent to the lock-up on a fabricated charge of theft... All these, the writers add, 
are diverse ways of. oppressing ‘the subjects while professing to conciliate 
them. The Sdn Vartaman publishes a letter of similar purport. | : 
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J. EK. SANJANA, 
Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th October 1910. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 29th October 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local.complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the. facts alleged: are. incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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wean] DO, few) | ee] Ke B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh| , 600 
Do. 


ig ! Karndtak Vaibhav eee Bijépur av ie eee eee eee G. R. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Br&b- 500 
on : - man); 42. 
ane, 100 | Karnétak Vritt ... a: ef Do.  .. | «| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 700 
“ 4 (Vaishnav Brahman). 
; ; 
101 | Loka Bandhu _... oe ae ws «s.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu) 25¢ 
) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
102 | Resik Renjini .... ...| Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. | ...._.../ Gaurishankar Rémpraséd; Hindu (Kanojal 100 
| Brahman); 44. 
108 | Suvarta Patrika ...| Belgaum ... eel =O. ace wie wees = 
:  Mana‘rat, 
' 104 ‘A’ryévart ... bed ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. sue ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
oe . | deah). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


105{}Bakul ... ase vee Matndgiri... - ...| Do. ... —...| Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Véni);| 400 
bid . | he 81. | 


>$06'|-Bhidla =... a  Oiiegs”.'-.. ...| Published : thrice a) Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 


| ' month. . Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
+ a” a0 1 dal : 
107'| Bharat Mata a ..., Islampur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 
i f | Lote | hi 3 Brahman) ; 20. 80 
| 108! | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... ove a Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
. . - 44 
: i | mad) ; ° 


.409;/'Ohmndraként ©... ...| Obikodi (Belgaim).| Do. ....: | .../Ganesh Moteshwar Khédilkar; Hindu} 100 
‘| 7 _ : ; : 7 (Chitpdwan Brahman); 42, | 
a | oe | | | 
. :, ; . } . . “ae, ° 
110' ' Chandroda + eee Chiplun tné-| Do. w+ | eee| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 150 
oe { . ziri). oe , | Br&hman); 44. 
i 111'|Chikiteak ... ... «..|Belgaum ... ...| Do... _—«..| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kémat; Hindu| 800 
i : : : , x ? Shenvi; 35, 
112) Chitramaya Jagat ' ...| Poona ‘iin ..| Monthly .... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
‘ | . | 


kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


113) Daivadnya Samachér_ ...| Bombay .... ---| Monthly ... ae yoy — Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa-| 500 
nya): 45. 


114 Deshkilvartman ... _—...| Erandol ... eee eee pen oe ne pa Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
Cc" , min); 36. 
115 | Dharma ... wi ...| Wai (Satéra) | Monthly... ...| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,500 
2 | ) | Brahman) ; 46. 7 
: 116 | Dharwar Vritt. ... ...| Dharwar ... .-| Weekly... he as — Hindu (Karhdda Brab- 450 
an ’ , | man) ; 33. 
BS (5 122% | Dnyén Chakehu ... —...| Poona... ..| Do. mie ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
ia | | Brahman) ; 50. 
id 118 | Dnydn Sagar ins ...| Kolhé is oo. 2a ae ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 300 
13 c t | $i Brahman) ; 44. | 
: ' - 419 -}YIndu Prakésh .... ...) Bombay ... oe Daily oa ...| Damodar Ganesh Paidhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
2 : hada Brahmin); 50, 
4 190 | Jagadédarsh i v1. ess| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ...| Kdshindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 


pawan Brébman) ; 55. 


: u ‘a9 Jagad Vritt ese ...| Bombay... «| Do. oe ...| B. F. Gordon & Co. © 500 
Oo. ag ‘Kalpataru... ... ..-| Shola4pur..... _—...|_ Do ese _— ase} Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 


| | pres a EATs | Brdhbman) ; 51. 
128 Kaémgar Samachir® ~§ ..., Bombay ... «| Do. ae . | Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 


ws (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

ae | 
* j Karmanuk... eee ete Poona sec eee Do. eee eee Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Chitpawan 4,000 
; ° eps f * ope, we Brdhman) ; 41. 


..-|Narsmba Chintaman Kelkar, _ B.A.,| 20,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


.-.| Pandharinaéth Baikrishna Pathak; Hindv| 500 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


..| Yédav  Balkrishna = Updsani; Hindv)' 600 
(Deshastb Bréhman) ; 42, 
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198 | Medhukar... .. .»|Belgaum ... | Weekly. ...  ...|Janérdan ,2 Kulkarni; Hindu) +315 
| | (Séracwat Brihisan) ; 99: ' 


129 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt | Satéra iss. 32 sof Monthly ... _—...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard- 300 


tha) ; 24. 
180 | Moda Vritt see .:+| Wai (Satara) + Do, eee see a ae ay Lele; Hindu’ (Chitpéwan 100 - 
29 
181 lppeaanee Vaibhav .-.| Bombay ... »++| Daily ees ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; pot ‘4,500 


Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 

132 |Mumuksho ... ...|Poona ..._—s...| Weekly. —=...| Lakshuman Rdmchandra Péngarkar;| 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
183 | Nasik Vritt coe .»-| Nasik sos ++} Do, sce ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 


Brahman) ; 24. 
134 | Pandhéri Mitra ..._—...| Pandharpur (Shol4-/ Do. ©  «ee| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
| ‘| par). Brahman) ; 44. 160 
185 | Prabhat... — ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly ... ...| Govind Kdashinath Chandorkar, _— B. A., 400 at 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman) ; 35. ie 
186 | Prabodh Chandrika eee ora (East Khan-| Weekly ...  ...| Nd&rdyan ae Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 ‘i 
. B n) ; 44. 


187 | Pragati... ove .»-| Kolhapur ... «| Do. cee ...| Bh4u Babaji Lathe; Hindu. (Punchamj  ,,400 
Jain); age 45. 
188 | Prakdsh .. ov | Satéra el. | Do. eee ..-| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
7 pawan Brdhmar) ; 38. 

1389 | Pudhari... oat all Baroda... = a. * eae ...| VWasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brdhman) , 32. 
140 | Rashtrabodh sa .+-| Poona ave -+-| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... ses pee 300 


141 | Rdshtrodaya ‘ee eco] ©6000 tee oof Do. sine ...|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh4 200 
man); 30. 


142 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... .--| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 


143 | Shetkari ... see ...| Ahmednagar ie a ...| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B.;| ... , | 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; - 40. ae | ! 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- an 

: shastha Brahmin) ; 48. if 


(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL. B.; ia 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; ; 28. iP j 


144 | Shivdji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... _ 
145 | Shold4pur Samachar ot aa 

146 | Shri Saydji Vijay .-| Bombay .. «| Do. + _ «se{fndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5 
Manager Damodar Savld4ra4m Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


147 | Shri Shanu sce ..| Satara tl. eel Do. ee ...| VA4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. , 


148 | Shubh Suchak ... ---| Do. oes «+1 Do. see ...| Datt&treya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 


Do. sae ...| Madvaldppa Sangappa Devmale ; ae 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 

Do. eve ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdmathi) ; 50.. 400 

,000 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 1 
149 Sitaraye Hind eee «| Do. eee eet Do. ves --., Najmodin Kamrudin. Bohari;- Muham- 300 t : 

madan ; 45. ER 
150 | Sudharak ..: ove ...| Poona ove --| Do. =o ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


» - ee ee a 
Te : 
Mi iia Sg - oe 


151 |Sumant ... .. «| Kardd (Satdra) om Do. ws eee (1) Mahddevy Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu| 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Séraswata 
| Brdhman) ; 35. 
152 | Vaishya Masik .... ..-| Bombay «ee ---| Monthly... : oe , 3 mer 


153 | Vichéri i. a ..-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


154 | Vijayee Mahratta... .+-| Kolhdépur ... ---| Weekly... ...| Bhujangrao . Gterwer j Hind 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. Ls | 


155 | Vinod ee eee «| Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly et ‘Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 150 
' (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... __...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni... ...1 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud) 


¢ 


| Saraswat Brédhman). . ty } 
157 | Vrittasar... vo» ove] Wi (Satdra) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 ; 
| | pdawan Brahman) ; 40. 
158 | Vydpéri_... ove -++| Poona a «| Do, see ...| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
. man) ; 42. 


159 | Warkari_... ove -+-| Pandharpur (Sholé- Fortnightly .»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brahman) 865, 
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EY ch foetan efovnvy | HiT *.. ; 
o cenhe | Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... — ...| Shdms-ud-din Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
Me EE tel . > | madam (Abro) ;° 24. 28 be 
ae ee “| ..| Tidrkhina (Sind)... Do.  ... 4s.) Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
ed pe nia | (Khatri) ; 85, c 
168 ‘Prabhiitt ”... | ya.” see] Hlyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _ «| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 j 500 | 
464 [Sind Sodhér ... —«..| Karkohi (Sind) ...| Weekly... or Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40.} 760 
Ue 2, 466 Sind Kesari sia ..-| Shikaérpur (Sind) ...| Do. oes 550 
ae rae : | 48, 
tes . Unpv. | 


“'"166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...) Bombay Ai s:\ Weekly ... «...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| . 1,200 


| Dehlavi; Muhammadan : 55, 
67 | Mufidc-Rozgar... see] * DO, tive ool =D at ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... see oe 
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168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do.  ... «(Daily ....—..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 800 
. | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
Goyara‘T1 any Hinp1. | 
ee) ee a 2,600 
| (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 
170 eco Mitra pa ee sa 4 Dy ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... ‘ei ca | 1,000 
‘Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have hes! collected in the Report under diflerent heads which are 
printed in italics. 
‘B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


pbove list is printed in brackets after the name. 

. . ‘©. The system of spelling-vernacular words followed in the teport is the same as that adopted ; in the Official Spelling 
j “List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system j is that when the long a. (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 
| "thi accent is left out, and the short a (31 = in gun) is, to preven’ confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to de absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation ofia word, as 
gp Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
. proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some mstances must be regarded with caution. 
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No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akhbédr, 


No. 149, has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. : 


*1. “The Law Membership about to fall vacant has been filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. Syed Ali Imam, Standing Coun- 
Comments on the ap- 56! to the Government of Bengal. The appointment 
pointment of Mr. Syed Ali should set at restthe complaints which still arise 
Imam as Law Member of from time to time that Muhammadan merit does not 
the Viceroy’s Council. receive its due share of recognition, though of course 
Parsi (42), 30th Oct. jt will not satisfy those who think it has already 
Hing. cols. received too much. Lord Minto, however, was very 
emphatic in arecent speech in his declaration that 
racial questions were not to be considered in the appointment at all, which led 
some Anglo-Indian papers to speculate that no suitable Indian had been found 
and that the appointment might be given to an Englishman this time.......... 
At any rate, we congratulate Mr. Syed Ali Imam on his appointmenf, and 
trust that he will shed a fresh lustre upon his office. It is well that it should 
be proved that from whatever community the Law Member is chosen the 
efficiency of Indian agency can be reckoned upon.” 


2. .“‘The appointment of Mr. Syed Ali Imam as Legal Member of 

the Viceroy’s Executive Council in succession to 
"Indian Social Reformer +), Honourable Mr. S. P. Sinha has been 
(10), 30th Oct.; Indu o " a. ’ 
Bombay (13), 28th Oct. announced.......... We believe that Mr. Syed Ali 
Imam’s nomination is one of the very best that 

could have been made to the membership. A man of ripe culture and 
brilliant abilities, he has shown himself capable of forming imdependent 
judgments and of standing by them in the face of opposition from those to 
whose good opinion he could not but attach the greatest value. We entirely 
agree with Lord Minto that the appointment is not one which should be 
governed by sectional considerations, and are, on that account, all the more 
pleased that a Muhammadan gentleman, whose patriotism is undoubted, 
has been found possessing the qualifications, intellectual and moral,- indispen- 
sable in:a member of the governing Council of the Empire. We congratulate 
Mr. Syed Ali imam and Government on the appointment.” [The Indu of 
Bombay also approves of the appointment in general terms. It suggesis 
that the appointment should have a pension attached to it to attract men 


of high calibre and that its term may be extended.} 


3. Taken as a whole, His Excellency Lord Minto’s speech is full of 
si .. Sympathy for Indians and takes a very good 
mithone boss acon survey of the difficulties which His Excellency 
speech at the United had to face in the course of his regime. It 
Services Club, Simla. was during His Excellency’s rule that the ‘seeds 
Praja Bandhu (43),23rd_ of discontent sown broad-cast by his predecessor 
Oct. Gujarati Punch (36), pecan to bear fruit, and consequently it fell to 
23rd Oct.; Navsart Pat- the jot of Lord Minto to root them out. No 
_ rika (85), 23rd Oct., Jagad 4 
Vritt (121), 23rd Oct. oubt, obnoxious laws like the Press Act had to 
be enacted during his regime, but His Excel- 
lency’s noble recognition of the distinction between loyal discontent and 
sedition has taken the edge off these enactments and has given India-sub- 
stantial reforms, His Excellency rightly pointed out that after a certain stage 
the people begin to crave for political rights and if these cravings are not 
satisfied they develop into discontent. His Excellency’s classification of 
discortent into loyal and disloyal shows his keen sense of appreciation, 
but it would have added still more to the lustre of his regime if His 
Excellency had recognised the classification in practice and not dealt 
with both in the same way. Has not Lord Minto’s Government erred 


in using the Press Act and other repressive legislation as weapons 


against both the varieties of unrest? Lord Minto’s frank acknowledgment 
that the old system of: administration had become time-worn and needed 
re-modelling has placed the Indian public under a deep obligation and is in 
agreeable contrast to the utterances of Lord Curzon and his supporters that 
the existing system of administration in India was perfect and could not be 
improved upon. In another part of his speech His Excellency rightly 
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a that while oe English salle: were ‘not. fully acquainted with indian 
lif : fficu ties, their newspapers = busy publishing ‘sensational headlines’ 
ol pin : gt fan tho im ation of-the, man in the street,’ This shows how 
anefnl such exaggerated and sensational reports. are, Why, we ask, are not. 
their publishers. properly dealt with? [The Gujardt Punch writes :—His 
allonay. gaye a fine: reply to those who. urge strong measures, when he 
dealared that.‘ the strongest man is he who is not afraid of being called weak !’ 
Although we.cannot approve of all the measures of Lord Minto’s Government 
we cannot, but admire the tact, the patience and the courage which have on 
the whole. marked his administration. His speech is full of sympathy for, and 
encouragement to, the hopes and aspirations of India. The Navsdri Patrika 
writes appreciatively of His Excellency’s speech and regime and adds:—His: 
Excellency has added anew feather in his cap by his warm praise of the 
work of the Honourable Mr. Sinha. The Jagad Vrité also appreciatively 
reviews His. Excellency’s speech and observes:—It was most fortunate for 
India that she had a far-seeing and firm Viceroy like Lord Minto at an 
extremely critical time. He calmly examined the real causes of the unrest 
prevailing in the country, and, when convinced that men of real light and 
leading had nothing to do with the out-break of anarchism in the land, 
formulated and carried out the Reforms and this fulfilled in a great measure 
the pledges of the Queen’s Proclamation. He has thus re-established the 
faith of the Indian public in the righteousness of the British administration 
and his name will therefore be worthy of being recorded in letters of gold in 
the history of India. | 


4. Itis seldom that a departing Viceroy is honoured by the Bombay 
public. Lord Ripon was the only one so fortunate 
The public of Bombay as to receive this honour, and now twenty-six years 
should honour the depart- after his departure Bombay is going to pay the same 
mg Viceroy in a fitting homage to Lord Minto. This is as it should be, 
manner. 
Bombay Samdchdr (78), for it is Lord Minto who has nurtured into sturdy 
97th Oct. adolescence the tender plant of local sslf-govern- 
ment planted by Lord Ripon. The grateful feelings 
which the measures inaugurated by Lord Minto with the support of 
Lord Morley have created in the hearts of the Indian public were but 
recently testified to by the hearty welcome which he received throughout 
his last tour, and now that His Excellency is leaving India for good the 
public should try to give practical evidence of the love and gratitude they owe 
him. The arrangements made to honour him at the time of his departure should 
be on the same magnificent. scale as that in the case of Lord Ripon. It 
looks as if the European element im the city is not prepared to join in this. 
movement; but none the less, the general public should observe the period of his 
stay in Bombay as a festive occasion. By thus honouring a worthy Viceroy 
in a worthy manner, we shall be able to show the incoming Viceroy that Indians 
can appreciate real worth, and that there is no truth im the rumours of 
widespread unrest which are being freely spread by interested parties. 


o. “An opportunity has been given to the people of India to gauge 
some of the views of Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy- 
Comments onthe utter- ject, by a speech he delivered at a banquet given 


ances of the Viceroy- in his honour.......... His experience has brought 


oS  cpescong (1g), bim in touch specially with questions relating to 


96th Oct. _ the foreign politics of India and it would appear 
as if this would stand in good stead to the tax-payers. 


of this country........... He with frank outspokenness condemned the 


intrigues which went on before the Anglo-Russian alliance for a greater grab ° 
of dominions in Central Asia. Not only that, but he condemned the senseless 


wilitary expeditions to Afghanistan and Tibet, which were responsible for not 


a little of the heavy burden on the Indian people. Thus we find in the 
summary of his speech a condemnation not only of Russophobia but also 
of the Afghan Wars and the Tibet expedition.......... This is a severe attack 
on the policy of Lord Curzon and it will be interesting to see how the Anglo- 
Indian admirers of his Imperial follies will relish this. One after another 
these follies are being exposed and his whole regime estimated at its real 
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value. It was a regime full of mischiefs and follies and none can say .what a 
time must elapse before their effects are wiped off. Turning from foreign 3 
politics Lord Hardinge dealt with the internal condition of India. Regarding 
this, too, his views are all sound and will be welcomed by all. It is interest- 
ing to note that the very first pronouncement of the new Viceroy is in strong 
favour of the recent Reforms. A section of the Anglo-Indian Press is making 
attempts to belittle the Reforms and to provoke a Viceregal protest against the 
supposed domination of the Secretary of State for India. We may, however, 
rest assured that the Viceroy-designate will not be led away by these narrow- 
minded prejudices, but will persevere in the path marked down by his 
predecessor.......+.. The Administration of His Excellency Lord Minto may 
be considered weak by some Anglo-Indian critics, but Lord Hardinge at least 
has resolved to follow all the principles laid down by him.” 


*6§. ‘* Lord Hardinge of Penshurst has won his reputation as a statesman i 
chiefly in the field of foreign diplomacy, and the 
Parsi (42), 30th Oct., countries with respect to which he has acquired 
Eng. cols. pecial distinction are Persia and Russia. There 
was, therefore, some reason to fear that the period of 
domestic reform would close with the departure of Lord Minto and that we 
should have a viceroyalty devoted tothe ‘great game’ of political bluff. — 
His speech at the Savoy Hotel banquet, the Persian aspect of which mainly 
we intend to discuss at the present moment, relieves any doubts which may 
have been felt on this head, and warrants the highest hopes of external peace | 
and internal progress during the next five years.......... We would absolve i 
the Imperial Government of any deliberate design on the liberties of Persia, ah 
but that a lot of the trouble in that country is caused by the economic 
pressure of Russia on the north and Britain on the south there can be 
\% no doubt. A Government under which India has been enabled to make a 
substantial advance, which has withdrawn from Tibet and the Somali 
Hinterland, which has recognised the Amir’s sovereignty and granted self- 
government to South Africa, cannot lightly be accused of a jingo imperialism ; 
but there are many whose interests lead them to fish in troubled waters, and 
commercial aggrandisement is at the bottom of many a military expedition 
or overbearing annexation undertaken with apparently far more exalted 
oo AEP ee The Anglo-Russian agreement proyided a truce in Central 
Asia; in Persia it only defined spheres of influence, and the consequence has 
been that despite heroic struggles, the Persian Government is ever and again 
brought to the point of failure owing to its not being allowed by foreign 
powers to be the strongest force in its own country. Persia’s social problems 
and material development have to wait while British and Russian agents 
‘intrigue for power in that ancient land. ‘The exact relations of the Viceroy, 
the India Office and the Foreign Office with regard to Persia would be rather ei 
difficult to define. It is India which makes the Persian Gulf and Southern | 
Persia a region of strategical importance to the Empire; and though there is a 
no need for an outcry if the Viceroy is described, with respect to a scheme a 
worked out by the India Office, as the agent of the Secretary for India, ot 
he could in no circumstances allow himself to be put in the position of an i ) 
agent of the Foreign Office. The Government of India must have an | 
authoritative voice in all matters affecting Imperial relations with Persia, 
and there is every indication in Lord Hardinge’s speech that he will make a 
firm stand to prevent an action which, while done in good faith by the 
Imperial Government, would entail a serious injustice on Persia.” 


7. “The ring of sincerity and earnest conviction running through ig 

| the whole of the speech of the Viceroy-elect at the : 

PB Be oe , Savoy banquet makes us very hopeful that the Hi 
kdsh (49), 24th Oct. speech is by no means a mere post-prandial pleasantry. 
| We were amongst those who thought that the 
exclusively diplomatic experience of the coming Viceroy was by no means an 
ideal training for the GovernorGeneralship. We confess, however, that 
there is great cogency in the argument of Lord Hardinge that an acquain- 
tance with the most important points about the international politics of India 
has its own advantages. His experience as an ambassador has taught him, 
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and aggression is fatal to- the best ‘interests 
(6 administers rebukes. equally to ‘the. intrigues of British 
ents in Central Asia,’ and that shows a fairness of mind not 
I» ¥ ride prety therefore, that the speech.is a hopeful one. 
be realised to the full!” [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar 
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--» +8, . “Phe hopeful impressions created by the incoming Viceroy’s first 

yen - .  gpeech at the Savoy are still further confirmed by the 
_ Indu of Bombay (13), pronouncements in the second he made at the Harro- 
26th Oct. vians’ banquet.......... Right perspective did the 

| ; ese Viceroy-elect show in appreciating the importance 
of recognising the principle of equality in welding together the Indian and the 
Briton into a concord-bound political unit. Don’t be saucy and angry with 
Indian students in England, because of a Dhingra or of others who were caught 
in the snares of Shydmji Krishna Varma—they went into these snares because 
of your neglect of them as fellow-beings and fellow subjects,—assist and protect 
them and don’t boycott them as some London Hosfitals are doing—that was 
Lord Hardinge’s sane advice to his countrymen. ‘ The treatment of Indians’ 
is regarded by the incoming Viceroy ‘as a question of Imperial concern.’ 
It would seem that Lord Hardinge referred to the thrice-accursed treatment 
meted out to Indians in South Africa. The weighty pronouncement, however, 
was His Lordship’s belief in the loyalty of the masses in India, and in the 
impossibility of the sphere of seditious crimes extending wider than the little 
range of ‘a misguided few.’ Then come these golden words: ‘he was 
confident that unrest in India would disappear before the influence of 
sympathy and kindness.’ That is exactly what we Indians have been urging. 
If in the Morley-Minto regime India was dosed alternately with tonics and 
irritatives (we leave out of account all measures of chastisement of the f 
guilty), let the Morley-Hardinge regime become distinguished for a treat- 
ment by sedatives and healthy stitnulants only, so as to win over even those 
few who may be inclined to a wrong course.” 


9. Referring to the criticism that Lord Hardinge did not know much 
‘ about India, His Lordship observed that it oniy proved 
maanrs (iS), 28h OC. snes he had’an open aad on Indian mote and 
that he did not feel sorrypfor it. Even Anglo-Indians and wltra-Imperialists 
will have to admit that his condemnation of the intrigues of Rusrian and 
English agents in mid-Asia was really impartial. Lord Hardinge criticised 
the forward frontier policy of Lords Kitchener and Curzon even more strongly 
than Indian journals and Congressmen. He has avowed it as his intention to 
conciliate all races, classes and creeds and to watch over with the utmost vigil- 
ance the Minto-Morley Reforms. He has also quoted with approval the letter 
written by Sir Robert Peel to his grandfather advocating peaceful progress 
in India. Under the regime of Lord Curzon, efficiency, repression and pres- 
tige carried everything before them. Lord Minto had to resort to more 
repression on account of the anarchists, but he began in his time to grant 
some concessio#s and rights to the rayats. Lord Hardinge should give up the 
repressive policy if he desires that peace and contentment should reign 
amongst the people. He should also release many patriots thrown into the 
fire of repression after being labelled as political offenders, and thus heal the 
wounds inflicted on the hearts of the people. Otherwise it is hopeless for him 
to think of having his desires fulfilled. 


*10. “In his two speeches of the last 7 a Viceroy-designate 

has given an earnest of the policy which he wishes 

Oe Bay cok. ee adopt in the administration of this country 
pire vin during the next five years. ......... So far, his 
utterances have effectually silenced the criticisms which his appointment. 
once evoked due to a misgiving that a statesman whose whole career was 
laid in the diplomatic line was not capable of taking a broad view in 
administrative matters. His Lordship has committed himself to nothing in 
his speeches that would raise false and untimely aspirations. He has held 
_ont promises of maintaining the traditions of the Government, which he would 
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shortly replace, ‘ by tédbesing’ the young. plant of reforms with tender care.’ 
His speech, however, carries enough significance to disabuse the mind of any 
doubt which it may create as to his attitude towards political agitation not 
strictly constitutional. He would govern liberally and with sympathy, 
promote all just aspirations in the people, but, if need be, he would not stick 
at strong measures to ensure peaceful government.” 


11. ‘“ Lord Hardinge has started well.......... The keynote of His Lord- 
ship’s utterance is ‘ confidence ’ in the people.......... 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), And yet, though ‘confidence’ be the keynote, 
29th Oct., Eng. cols. ‘caution’ shall have to be the burden of his whole 
regume for the future. His Lordship will land in 
the country at a time when it is passing through a most critical state of its 
existence. Indeed, the land-marks are rapidly getting obliterated and new 
ones set up in their place. Lord Minto leaves behind hin a noble legacy— 
a legacy which all thoughtful Indians have received with grateful thanks. It 
shall be the new Viceroy’ s purpose to see that this bequest 1 is not only rightly 
enjoyed by its rightful heirs, but that the very spirit of it is not ruthlessly 
strangled by unholy hands and by harsh and unjust limitations.......... The 
Viceroy-elect has mercilessly exposed, at the Savoy Hotel speech, one huge 
myth, one favourite fetish of the Forward Military School of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, affecting the Anglo-Russian foreign policy in Asia—a fetish that has 
cost in the past countless millions of India’s ill-spared money, and has 
created bad blood and heart-burning between the two nations, which, at 
times, have be: n perilously drawn to each other within the pitfall of a 
ruinous war.’ {The paper writes elsewhere :—‘“ It was but meet and proper 
that Lord Hardinge touched, at the dinner given by his old Harrow school- 
mates, very appropriately upon the condition of the Indian students 
in England. Circumstances of late have made the condition of this 
class anything but enviable, and, in spite of Advisory and Reception 
Boards in London and Homes and Unions in Edinburgh, there is a 
tendency among parents to avoid the inhospitable shores of Great 
Britain for educational purposes. Nothing could be more disastrous, and by 
all manner of means this tendency ought to be nipped inthe bud. The 
Government of India and the Secretary of State must bring the great weight 
of their authority to bear upon the great educational bodies, the managing 
boards of large hospitals and the benchers uf Inns of Court, to extend with 
cordiality the right band of fellowship and welcome to these new-comers and 
thus prevent the intelligent youths of this country from going to foreign 
countries to get that which is denied them within the borders of their own 
realm. Retired Anglo-Indians and others well-intentioned must try and make 
their lives and stay in the country pleasant by increasing social and home- 
life coiforts. ‘This timely consideration will repay manifold and in the long 
run the country will be the better for them, in the increase of a better under- 
standing between the rulers and those on whom, in the course of time, 
important and pressing duties, in the conduct of affairs, shall fall.’ 


12. Lord Hardinge’s speech at the Savoy cannot fail to attract uni- 
versal notice. The first utterances of a Viceroy- 

Bombay Samachar (73), designate are considered highly important as the 
4th aoe ys re index of his attitude towards the hopes and 
prt PR soy Miler gar 98)" aspirations of the people. Lord Hardinge has taken 
Oth Oct. ’ the public into confidence as to his views upon all 
important questions in Indian politics and has 

succeeded in giving the Indian public a strong impression about his high 
tact and abilities. Critics had cavilled at his lack of Indian experience, 
but he has given them a neat reply by pointing out that this was a 
point in his favour rather than against him as it enabled him to examine 
Indian questions with an open mind. This will be appreciated by the 
Indian people who have always been crying for statesmen brought u 
in the free atmcsphere of England to rule over them. Again, althoug 
Lord Hardinge has no Indian experience he is connected with India through 
his grandfather who was once our Viceroy. The Indian public will congratu- 
late themselves on Lord Hardinge' s declaration that he has adopted for his 
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-our hold on India by confi- 
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8 in’o He e and kindness.” ugh it is not so much by words as 
by deeds ‘hi Pirtders tanetrhes to be judged, and although many long- 
oheued : Vic have in the end disappointed Indian expectations, we 


or ee a hall not be backward in relying upon his promises and in giving him a hearty 
1, ea a we As re his declarations about the Anglo-Russian Convention 
eaves te India from the burden of military expenditure, we can only say 
ot SS ae that India has not tet received the benefits outlined by him, and that, far from 
ee -- asing, the military expenditure has been steadily increasing. If Lord 
oe e could only bring about this practical result of the Convention, 

he oon inscribe his name in letters of gold in the annals of Indian History. 

[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Lord Hardinge has expressed his views at 
such an opportune moment and so felicituusly that they have spread satis- 
faction and relief throughout the country. Although he belongs to the 
Conservative party, his speech shows that his inclinations are liberal and 
sympathetic. At atime when the Conservative press in England and the 
Anglo-Indian papers in India are spreading sensational rumours about India, 

a weak Viceroy would have succumbed to their clamour and a heavy blow 
would have been déalt to the Morley-Minto Reforms. But this speech proves 
the wisdom of Lord Minto’s selection. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes 
similar appreciative comments. | 


13. In his speech at the banquet given by old Harrovians Lord 
Hardinge has paid a fitting tribute to the loyalty of 
) : the masses in India and we are sure this declara- 
Fe ey ‘ Sdn; Vortonde tion will encourage the public all the more in 
; (45), 26th Oct.; Jdm-e- lending him all possible assistance in the task before 
Jamshed (88), 26th Oct. him. It is a matter for congratulation that he holds 
the same noble ideas as His Excellency Lord Minto. 
Another important point touched upon in his admirable speech was the attitude. 
of the English public towards Indians in general and Indian students in 
particular. It would be supefiluous to dilate on the great importance of the 
question at the present juncture when the Colonies are closing their doors 
against Indians and when even in England many of the high educational in- 
stitutions are restricting the influx of Indian students. This attitude is ex- 
tremely painful to Indian sentiment and is unfair to the students. Indian 
students have in the past maintained a high standard of conduct, and to forget 
all that simply on account of colour prejudices is greatly to be deplored. It is a 
matter for congratulation that Lord Hardinge has boldly expressed himself in 
this connection. To remedy this he has emphasised the necessity of English 
students treating their Indian colleagues in the same good spirit in which 
they treat their fellow-countrymen. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Lord 
Hardinge’s second speech fully keeps up the high hopes that were raised by 
his speech at the Savoy. It isa matter for congratulation that he fully 
realises the importance of the question of the attitude of Kuropeans towards. 
Indians. If during his regime, he is able to solve satisfactorily the colour 
question at Home and in the Colonies, his name will become as memorable as 
Lord Minto’s. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also commends Lord Hardinge’s views 
about the treatment of Indian students and the loyalty of Indians.| 
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14. -In an article contributed to the Hast and West an anonymous 

anes writer says :—" The demand for education is steadily 

; increasing in spite of the difficulties now attending 
ms BP rss f eens the higher education, and in spite of the strain 
ee be scon restored. on the resources of both students and their parents. 
ie East and West (6), Oct. Each year witnesses an increasing number of 
graduates and undergraduates sent out by the Indian 

universities, but. without any corresponding increase in their field of employ-. 
ment, either under Government, or in the learned professions which are already 
ee food & tly overstocked. Few are qualified to enter business or earn their liveli- 
a by manual labour, and thus there is an increase in the ranks of those 
Poo me ire something to exercise their brains upon. There is a decided 
veeclioe in favour of independent employment everywhere, but the means of 
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-sécuring it‘are wanting and the educated Indian’ is where‘he was before. 
This isthe present condition of the great majority of the Indian people. 
They are in no sense of the term hostile to the British Government nor do 
they wish to exchange it for any other. All that is wished for is an increased 
sympathy in the work of administration and more consideration for 
their aspirations and capabilities. The Hindus have rather been peculiarly 
unfortunate of: late, for whilst their Muhammadan fellow-subjects have 
been the recipients of favour from Government in every way, with the 
former.the case has often been the reverse. ‘This has had the effect of 
making them more sullen and carping in their criticism of Government 
measures and has tended to further irritate the Government, with. the very 
unfortunate result of increasing the tension between them and their rulers. 
‘The way in which they have been treated by a certain section of the Anglo- 
Indian and the English press has also contributed to this irritation. India 
is now no longer an unfeeling India, nor the people of one portion ignorant of 
what is said of those of another. Common hopes, common aspirations, 
have all tended to bring about an unity of thought and unanimity of 
opinion. The divisions are there, but they do not, as is supposed, stand 
in the way of the gradual formation of a common nationality.......... The 
question now is whether legislative and administrative action should 
continue to proceed on the lines it has hitherto been doing in the matter of 
repression, or whether there ought to be a change of policy in this direction. 

The Press Act was designed ‘to be more a ‘restraining than a repressive 
measure. But the way in which it has been worked is not “what was expected. 

In some provinces, instead of serving as a warning measure, it has served 
to repress even useful criticism of official action. In the Central Provinces 
63,in EKastern Bengal and Assam 61, in the North- Western ‘Frontier Pro- 

vince 60, in Burma 52, in Bi mbay 47, in the United Provinces ~3, in the 
Punjab 17,in Madras 9, and in Coorg 2 publications have been proscribed. In 
a large number of cases obscure vernacular prints which no one ever reads have 
been given a notoriety by this method. In other cases those whose English 
originals are not proscribed have been proscribed in the vernacular. If the 
number of proscribed publications is any index of the people’s attitude towards 
Government, then the Central Provinces and the North-Western Frontier 
Province, with their backward people, ought to stand first in the matter of 
wild writing, which cannot be the case. In some cases security has been 


demanded from old and well-established presses and newspapers when they | 


were merely going to change their printers or editors, though, we believe, the 
law has now been somewhat modified in this respect. In this way newspapers 
- which were never hostile to Government had to be stopped because of the 
security demanded being beyond their means. ‘The offence for which the 
security is required is seldom specified and an opportunity to reform in future 
seldom given. All this was never contemplated by the authors of the Act, 
which has most unfortunately been kept in undue prominence by tne Police 
and the lower magistracy in some places, causing needless irritation to the 
people. The Act should not be retained, as the existing law is sufficient. 
If it is to be retained, let it be worked in a spirit of greater caution and let 
there not be a feeling that it is being unjustly applied towards the suppression 
of even honest criticism of administrative measures....... .-» Unless the Act 
is repealed or worked more cautiously, the present state of affairs bids fair to 
continue to the great detriment of the people and serious disadvantage to the 
Government itself. It cannot be denied that the tone of a certain section of 
the Indian press used to be at one time very hostile to the Government and 
that its criticisms were violent and based upon imperfect or wilfully incorrect 
information. But even that scarcely furnished a justification for an Act of so 
universal and far-reaching a characteras this. The ordinary law relating 
— tosedition was sufficient........... If the Press Actis to be retained, there should 
be a clear explanation of the policy of Government regarding its. application, 
‘and even more so for Native States than for British India. .As itis, it tends 
to undo much of what the Reform Act did, and whilst it hampers’ the expres- 
gion of free opinion by the Indian section, it leaves practically | untouched. the 
 Anglo-Indian and the English section of the press which.in spite of ‘the Act 
~ js never chary of maligning the Indians. the working of: such & law-cannot 
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sovsseee ‘The next important measure of repression 
ings Act ‘passed’ in 1907 and which has now been 
tended © re ttew. months more in spite of thé protests of non-official 
tr «ey ee Legislative Council and the Indian public. It is very 
nportant for the Government to know what is passing in Indian society 
d if it closés its only two doors of criticism in the press and_ by public 
‘meeting, it has to aupent upon the reports of its own. officials, which 
‘are as likely to be one-sided as based upon incorrect information. It all 
~ depends upon individual officials. In some places they have been more 
‘strict‘in this respect than in others. For instance, they have never been so 
strict in the United Provinces as in Bengal or Bombay, but nevertheless a 
declaration of the way in which the law is to be worked is required even for 
the short time if is now in operation. After the period for which it has been 
extended, it should be repealed, and the ordinary law left to check any 
seditious meetings that might be held anywhere in India........... Such, in 
ie. brief, is a review of the present situation....... ..» Lhe great mass. of 
be educated men are not visionary reactionaries as some believe them to be. In 
matters of living and belief, they may be entirely in favour of Indian methods. 
But when we come to politics, with the exception of a few, the great mass of 
educated men recognise thot the British is the best possible Government 
for India and that whatever changes are to be made should be made in it and 
not away from it. To accomplish this is the duty of both the Governmeht 
and the people. The Government ought to encourage liberal ideas of reform 
and not discourage them. If it does so, its difficulties will grow less and 
if will soon find terrorism and extremism things of the past. The national 
spirit both in its religious and its political aspects is full of vitality and 
cannot be repressed without its reappearing in some other form. Repression 
may send it underground for a time, but cannot destroy it, and a wise states- 
manship requires that the problem should be faced boldly and with full recog- 
nition of the new forces at work. ‘lhe aim should not be to repress or crash 
national life but to guide it aright by giving it proper outlets and showing by 
co-operation that England is aiding and not retarding the realisation of 
the ideals its own education has foreshadowed. ‘The liberal and the moderate 
party of re‘orm are the best allies of Government and ought to be brought 
over and kept to its side rather than driven away from it by measures of 
repression. This is the safest and wisest course to pursue. Any other would 
only increase the difficulties in the way of Government and make the problem 
even more complex than hitherto.” 
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15. ‘“ The Government of the Benighted Presidency seem to be keeping 

up their reputation for their unjust and unfair deal- 

Alleged injustice and ings with the high Indian officers in their charge. 
unfairness of the Madras J,ast year they made a mess over the Kotapakonda 
with high In a exists riots and deprived the country and the Government 
Oriental Review (19) of the services of a valued officer by virtually hunt- 
20th Oct. ’ ing him out of the service. And the curtain has 
hardly fallen over Mr. Kershasp’s case, about whose 

‘retirement we only read last week, when we find from a telegram from 
Madras in the local Times that the Madras Government attempted to deal 
similarly with another highly placed Indian Officer, we mean Mr. Chetty of 
the Indian Civil Service. But luckily for that officer, the Government of India 
have intervened timely and saved the Madras Government from what would 
have been a very awkward situation. It is high time that an inquiry is 
ordered by the Government of India as to who is actually responsible for this 
mischief. Last year the whole Indian Press without any exception wrote 
scathing articles condemning the action of the Madras Government in their 
dealings with Mr. Kershasp and other Indian officers, and we thought that 
‘the Government would think twice before taking asimilar stepagain. But we 
7 on not a little surprised to find them committing what appears to be.an 
te. regious blunder in dealing with Mr. Chetty. As the Government of India 
te. i her adres. out, and was very pointedly pointed out by Mr. Chetty himself, 
i; as ‘ithe “Madras Government had no right to interfere in Mr. Chetty’s family 
oS affairs. ‘May we ask if the Madras Government have ever interfered in the 


family affairsof any European officer in their service? Did they take any 
legal advice about their right todo so before calling upon Mr. ‘Chetty ‘to 
insure his life and pay the premium himself? ‘Were they advised on his 
declining to do so to degrade him so low as no officer with self-respect can 
tolerate? This was an attémpt to hunt out from service another highly placed 
indian Officer, and we congratulate the Government of India on their prompt 
interference. We trust the Madras Government will learn a good lesson out 
of this incident and we hope that in future such incidents will not recur.” 


16. “ The onward march of the Celestial Empire and almost everything 
that is happening at this moment in the land 
The Jesson Indian politi- ‘beacons out the probability that China will at no 
cians should take from, distant time eclipse Japan in constitutional deve- 
the slow progress of re- Jonment and progress.......... The opening of the 
presentative Government Tmperial Assembly of China’s first Parliament was 
in China. ‘ 
Gujardti Punch (36), , announced to the world by a Reuter S cable & few 
23rd Oct., Eng. cols. days back.......... ‘There is much in the incident 
which is instructive to India. The character of the 
Chinese Assembly is at present advisory.......... The people have been very 
much satisfied with the institution, which they regard as furnishing a stepping- 
stone for representative government...... .... Those who are dissatisfied at 
the recent inauguration of the Reforms in this country will, in order to remove 
their dissatisfaction or choler, do well to see that the Chinese, who are even 
pleased with a little political freelom, are no doubt wise; for constitutional 
development to be au instrument of good is always an engine of slow and 
cautious. growth.......... It would be a good thing and a happy day for 
India if her educated men will set to work after the inethod of China, remov- 
ing national defects, and will work more and talk less; for talk without 
action is a frothy effervescence ending in no good and making no progress 
whatever, either‘social, political or economic.” 


17. Discussing the reported intention of the constitutional conference 
organised in London to discuss the feasibility of 
other parts of the British granting Home Rule to Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
Empire and in other the Gwardt: observes:—The project of granting 
countries is bound to Home Rule all roundin the United Kingdom has 
influence Indian political created # new hope in the minds of Indians. When 
thought. — England is prepared to bestow the inestimable 

Gujarati (34), 23rd Oct.; right of self-government upon all the principal 
Seated ae ao coparceners of her vast dominions, would India, the 

ee er ; brightest jewel in the British diadem, be allowed to 


Oct. rot in the old grooves ? In that case can the-British 


The political unrest in 


statesmen and politicians expect Indians to remain stolidly indifferent to what 


is passing around them and so sit quiet with folded hands? Is it not natural 
that Indians should receive an inspiration to advance when they see Turkey 
and Persia in the West and Japan and China in the Hast rapidly progressing 
towards regeneration? EHxceptinthe matter of self-government, India has 
been considered fit for anything and everything. Would not the granting of 
self-government to the key-stone of the Empire add to the prestige and glory 
of England? We put this straight and simple query to those who wish to see 
Indian people live in peace and harmony but brand as sedition-mongers all 
those who talk of self-government. [The Kdthitwdr and Mahi Kadntha 
Gazette, referring to the revolution in Portugal, contrasts the spirit of 
loyalty to the Crown as manifested in the West with that which per- 
vades the eastern nations and declares that nothing of the flimsy and 
superficial sense of respect as evinced by the Portuguese for their sovereign 
could ever be witnessed in the East. It goes on to observe :—The 
Asiatic nations are not imbued with any desire to achieve self-zovernment 
by a resort to anarchical methods culminating in bloodshed, but would 
ever press their claims by all lawful and constitutional means. Indians 
are not so stupid as to fail to apprehend the importance of recent 
events happening in Turkey and Persia, China and Japan. But when the 
utterance of a single syllable in regard to self-government is looked upon ias 
@ crime, the people of India would prefer to keep their own counsel. [It ‘is 
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either Government nor the people can effect agricultural reforms 


: Sieh LORze) ’ -. by themselves. Both of them should co-operate as 
Bes ae Government to well as undertake independent work. Government are 
. Ae ! ay aekue ty agriculture of the Jargest landed proprietors in India. Absentee 


Kesari (125), 25th Oct. landlords who do not attend to the improvement of 
os | agriculture are everywhere condemned. They were 
soem the: curse of Ireland. Government blame the landlords who care enly for 
their income and who do not attend to the improvement of agriculture. Ht 
: would not be surprising, if people were to apply the same principle to Govern- 
hes ment. For the first seventy-five years since the conquest of India, Govern- 
ment did not effect any agricultural reforms. The Agricultural Department 
was first established under Lord Mayo in 1870. But Government slept over 
the matter for the next thirty years. It is only for the last ten years 
or so that Government have begun to attend more to agriculture. The 
difficulty they experienced in collecting land revenue probably led to 
the change of attitude of Government. We approve of it, even if they 
but want to get more out of the land by improving cultivation. But 
we cannot say that they spend an adequate amount on agricultural 
reforms. ‘The Honourable Messrs. Nicholson and Hamilton propounded the 
above-mentioned view in the Viceregal Council in 1898 and 1904 and the 
latter urged Government to treat the agricultural reforms as urgent and spend 
money on them as on any other unavoidable item of expenditure. He also said 
_ that Government should not starve the agriculturist and fatten the soldier and 
that the Governor in Council might as well take rest when the agriculturists 
[ were loyal and contented. It is for Government to provide agricultural 
: education for the people. In the whole of India, there are only two agricul- 
tural colleges'and in the Bombay Presidency there is only one agricultural 
school. More schools, colleges and experimental farms should be started by 
Government. They should also keepin every T'dluka town a collection of 
useful foreign agricultural implements, distribute the best foreign seeds and 
publish agricultural tracts. The people also can do something in this direction, 
but that is possible only if Government will take the lead. Again, Govern- 
ment do not take a swadeshi view of agricultural reforms. They attend only 
to the growth of improved cotton which will sell in foreign markets. Better 
and improved growth of the cereals. also should be attended to. As Lord Mayo 
has minuted, the work performed by the great agricultural societies in Europe 
must be performed in India by Government or not at all. 


19. The Baroda Gazette publishes the first instalment of a story 
renee ere entitled Dukhiyani Diwali or “ The Diwali of the 
_ : Basoda Gazette (71) miserable,” contributed by one Vasant. The author 

| 24th Oct. ’ opens his tale on the Vijaya Dashmi Day (Dasara), 
: | | ‘and after describing the social importance of the 
ss _ festival, introduces a dialogue between a mother and her son who are visiting a 

fair. In reply to the mother’s inquiry if he wants to purchase anything the boy 
, Says :—‘ Service to the cause of the country is a true and good omen. When 
people would learn to devote their soul and wealth to the service of the 
country, then will the signs of our dawn appear and our glorious future be 
heralded witha blaze of trumpets. Considering the present condition of the 
_country this object could be attained by pushing forward the sale of swadeshi 
articles.’ The advantages of the swadeshi are next dilated upon. Later in the 
day the boy assembles his young friends at his place, and after formally opening 
. the proceedings, mentions the various obligations Indians owe to their mother- 
land, which gives a profuse supply of material for clothing and every other 
conceivable object. In return for this the boy exhorts his friends to espouse 

their country’s cause which, he says, is the highest duty enjoined by the 
ay . scriptures. He then refers to the mischief supposed to: have been caused by 
Se _disunion among the various people of India; and remarks: ‘The country 


"whose fabulous wealth had once startléd foreigners out of their wits ‘is at 
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present overwhelmed with poverty. It has to face indescribable difficulties ee | 
and miseries which are ascribable to idleness and disunion prevailing amon 4 
the Indians.’ At the end of his speech he exhorts the. audience to encourage : 
the spirit of union among the different classes of people ; because in his opinion, 
as a result of disunion, the country’s wealth had been drained off by sea to . |. 
foreign lands. : : 


20. “ When the Lieutenant-Governor advises the people not to waste Bi 
their energies in agitating against a measure which ai 
Comments on the Notifi- the highest authorities have assured them to have 
cation of the Lieutenant- gone beyond the stage of revocation, the reply 
wie 5 a Se given to him is that ‘there is nothing settled in W 
agitation. the universe,’ and that people repose confidence in By 
Indian Spectator (11), Government ‘because Government is believed to be 
29th Oct. open to conviction and may sooner or later change ia 
its mind. ......... Nothing indeed is permanent in ti 

the: universe, but if everything were perpetually in an unsettled and q 
uncertain condition, society would not hold together and life would be 1 
intolerable in consequence of incessant fears and anxieties. ......... As ae 
between Government and the people, a promise given by the former is always a 
insisted upon as a settled fact by the latter. Thus the- permanent settlement if 
of land revenue in Bengal and similar sanads granted to zamindars*in other i 
provinces are irrevocable facts ; and though many have regretted what they 
have called the folly of Cornwallis, no one has thought of launching an 

agitation against the accomplished fact.”’ 


21. Referring to the Partition Day celebrations in Calcutta and to the 
notification issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
” . Bengal thereanent the Gujardti writes :—We would 
xhortation to Bengalis —. 
to persist in their agitation sincerely exhort the Bengali nation not to leave off 
against the Partitinn the honest campaign they have entered upon. If ik 
Gujardti (34), 23rd Oct. not to-day, after a lapse of time the truth will not ou 
fail to prevail. Let Government revel in their | 
obstinacy and pay no heed to the prayers of the Indians, but a day will dawn ( 
when Nature would compel them to grant their request. Like a white elephant ii 
the Partition of Bengal would work havoc on the public revenue. The Gov- | 
ernment would then be indirectly forced to revoke the Partition and unite the | 
divided provinces. To give up the agitation, believing in the irrevocable q 
character of the Partition, would not be advantageous. It would rather bring iP 
ridicule upon the Bengalis. In many political instances what was ad 
considered irrevocable has had to be revoked in time. When during 1 
the reign of George III Ireland was deprived of her Home Rule, who had i 
supposed thatthe British Ministers would ever again entertain a desire to lat 
re-bestow that privilege upon the Irish? Robbers ‘like Russia, Austria and Ar 
Germany have portioned out Poland among themselves, and yet the Polish ip 
nation has not, till this day, doffed its mourning. Why, therefore, should ly 
the Bengalis give up their mourning for the destruction of their unity within i 
the brief space of five years? ‘T’he authorities may not rescind the Partition, ak 
but the Bengalis while showing deep respect for the constitution should not : 1G 
give up this mourning for the loss of their unity. 4 


aa 


22. ‘The proverb goes, ‘ give a dog a bad name and it willstick to him.’ 
Similary, Indian students were abused and repre- 

Effects of the alleged sented as being incarnations of every possible evil 
blackening of the charac- ynder the sun, and the result is. seen in the efforts 
ter of Indian students Which have now to be made to remove the suspicion 
gy re ag), of the British public and to rehabilitate them in the 
96th. Oct. good graces of foreign countries. For this purpose , ie 
certificates from the local authorities are now a 

required from Indian students proceeding abroad and the Government, therefore, a 
has arranged that all such students should take such certificates. We fear this ag 
will lead to needless enquiries and inconvenient annoyances. Nor can we ie 
see why students of other nationalities should be allowed a free entry in every 


country on the face of the-earth and the Indian student, the mildest creature 
con 1752—6 
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8 long as they are asked for in 
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; ards ( ~ Tf the Indian students are pictured 
hey are and no exaggerations piled’ ' in regarding their character, there 
“Mall be.no necessity felt afterwards for certificates and identity marks.” — 


23. 


fr ‘Congr sliion to His 
Se Excellency Sir 


“Tt was truly a very graceful act on the part of our city fathers to 
have collected a sum amongst themselves for a 
souvenir to Sir George Clarke at the time of his 


4 George wedding. ‘W h 
eee g. e wish the wider public had been 
ope: WO (3g), given an opportunity of contributing its mite 


towards a movement that has the universal approval 

of all classes, for no servant of the Crown that ever 

came to India has served the country better or suffered more and none 
deserves all the heartiest felicitations and choicest blessings of Heaven more 
than our beloved and popular Governor on this auspicious occasion.’ 


24. 


29th Pie Eng. cols. 


It seems that His Excellency Sir George Clarke was actuated by a 
desireto defend the Police from the charges brought 


Comments on His Excel- against them since the publication of the Mackarness 


lency the Governors pamphlet, when he delivered his speech at the Police 
pt the Police sports sports recenily held at Poona.’ It is, we admit, not 

Dny' n Prakdsh (49). wise to condemn the whole of the Police Department 
25th Oct. on the strength of a few stray cases of torture and 


other irregularities, but the same rule should, we think, 
be made applicable in the case of those who criticise the actions of the Police. 
All those who pass strictures on the Police should not be considered as 
prompted by malicious intentions. His Excellency we see fully recognises that 
the Police Department stands in need of reform and we know that for years 
past efforts are being made to ensure thatthe distrust in which the whole 
: department is.held by the public may be replaced by confidence and trust, but 
: | unfortunately very little has actually been effected in that direction. We are 
sure that if the department is manned by « due proportion of respectable and 
! educated men and if the. delinquencies of the Police are strictly dealt with, 
their morale would improve, and th y would considerably regain the lost 
prestige. Should every policeman bear in mind the advice given by His 
Excellency in the course of his speech, there would be left no room for the 
public to complain. 


25. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the words of advice uttered by 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke in reply to the 


Ccmments on His Excel- address presented to His Excellency at Wai, but 


lency the Governor's jg not very hopeful of any substantial good bein 

reply ha si wentcpality done to the cause of local self-government by he 
(Batéra). sympathetic counsel unless Government are prepared 
- Bumvay Samdchdr (73), %o nullify the effects of organisations like the Caucus 
26th Oct movement in Bombay which, according to the paper, 


has killed the interest of the public men in the civic affairs of Bombay. 
Commenting on His Excellency’s remarks on the subject of the seta Malina 
of a High School at Wai, the paper regrets that so vital a necessity of the 
district -should have been so cursorily disposed of by His Excellency. In 
regard to the proposed railway to Wai the paper exhorts the leading 
capitalists of the district to show their public spirit by taking up the 
suggestion thrown out by His Excellency. 


26. Itis to be regretted that at the recent Durbar held at Satara 
| the Collector did not deem it fit to invite represen- 

_ Complaint that no tatives of the Press or to supply the Press with the 
resentatives of the 


attend a recent Collector's 
Durbar at Satdra.. 

. Dnydn Prakash (49), 
24th Oct. 


4 
% 


were invited to 


“to think that the objects of convening the C 


particulars of the business transacted at the Durbar. 
We see no reason why the information should 
have been withheld from the Press when at the 
Durbars held at Dhulia and Sholapur, Press repre- 
sentatives were specially invited. We are inclined 


Collectors’ 


’ Durbars’ are defeated by the attitude assumed by Mr. Bonus» towards’ the « 
‘Press. ‘The lack of uniformity in the Collectors’ Durbars held ‘at’ varioub - 
places in the matter of inviting people to attend the function and in: the 
treatment accorded to the Press urges us to ask Government to reais quiere 
rules for the conduct of business at these Durbars. : 


Zi. Mr. Bamanji, ‘Collector, West “‘Khandesh, is to be. congratulated on 
_ the sympathetic consideration he gave to the ques- 
aise ae Coe, tions asked at the recent Durbar held at Dhulia on 
Durbar recently held at the 20thinstant. It is to be regretted that the incon- 
Dhalia. venience caused to the public by the want of a goods 
_Dnydn Prakdsh (49), shed at the Dhbulia railway station has not yet been 
25th Oct.; Arydvart yemoved. No reason was given at the Durbar for 
Gee, oa the rise in the consumption of li ite of 
iption of liquor in spite of a 
reduction in the number of the liquor-shops. It is evident that some” other 
method shall have now to be adopted to curb the vice of drink. We think 
that the public would be greatly benefited if wide publicity be given to the 
rules regarding bigdr. ‘The question of uniformity of weights and measures. is 
of very great importance to the whole of the Presidency and might with 
advantage be discussed at the Legislative Council. [The Arydvaré writes :— 
We cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Bamanji for the personal interest he takes 
in the welfare of the people of this district. Uniformity in weights and 
measures would, as pointed out at the Durbar, guard the public from chicanery 
of dishunest shopkeepers. | 


28. In the Bumbay Land Revenue Administration Report for the 
year 1908-09, Government seem to recognise the 
Comments on the Bom- effects of the prevailing high prices and of the 
bay Land srevenue Keport present expensive modes of living on middle class 
: Pah Aine people of settled income, but it is to be regretted 
ndu Prakash (119), 28th ’ mye 
Oct.: Dnydn Prakdsh (49), that they have not yet thought of revising the scale of 
25th Oct.: Ndsik Vrit¢ Salaries of their poorly paid servants in the Revenue 
(133),22nd Oct.;Sudhdrak Department. The benefits accruing to the agricul- 
(150), 17th Oct. turists from high prices of food-stuffs are more than 
counterbalanced by the high wages they have had to 
pay to the field labourers and the high standard of comfort to which they have 
become accustomed of late. The Agriculturists’ Relief Act instead of improv- 
ing the position of the agriculturists. has lessened their credit in the market, 
and in case of emergency left them no alternative but to part with their 
lands. That the disadvantages of the Act have been recognised by Govern- 
meut is shown by their readiness to grant tukdvi advances and to encourage 
Co-operative Credit Societies. ‘The high rate of interest charged on the takdvi 
advances, the mode of recovering them and the difficulties in the way of securing 
these advances by the agriculturists make people yearn for the old days when the 
sdvkdr lent money at areasonable rate of interest in time of need. The 
recent amendment of the Land Revenue Code has not improved the position 
of the agriculturists as has been aptly remarked by the Commissioner, Northern 
Division. The land under the new tenure is not well cared for and consequently 
yields poor results. Government are not justified in thinking that the new 
system is popular from what has taken place in Khandesh, a cotton-producing 
district. (The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—No proof is yet forthcoming for the 
rayat to believe that the Agriculturists’ Relief Act has been of any substantial 
benefit to those for whom it is intended. The Ndsik Vritt writes :—The 
opposition of the public to the Agriculturists’ Relief Act at the time of its 
passing has been fully justified by its results. The Sudhdrak writes :—The 
wages of day labourers have no doubt gone up, but this rise in wages has 
been counterbalanced by the rise in the prices of food-stuffs. The Report 
gives a glowing description of the condition of the agricultural classes, 
but we are afraid that the writer has to some extent drawn upon his 
imagination in this matter. Government have been doubtlessly giving takdvi 
with a free hand, but it is doubtful if it solely represents the debt 
which the agriculturist is forced to incur.. The amendment of the Land 
Revenue Code and the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act have both 
adversely affected the credit of the rayat and he has now to sell off his land 
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 “@ittighs.. prope 26 U nee ‘ Sasi >; mortgage it previously. :Goverament appear -to 
-.* ‘healieve that the abov: res | ave beet eal a healthy change in the 
sehabi of of the Tayats, but we are afraid they are labouri 
impression, Education alone will bring about that healthy 
"seacaniant think that the amendment of the Sane Revenue Code 
 pollibe by the rayats. That may be the case with the dishonest agricul- 
chery who sees in the amendment a new means put into his hand to defraud 
his sdukdr by bringing about the forfeiture of his mortgaged land by withhold- 
yyment of assessment. Government may thus be said to indirectly 
‘aid the dishonest agriculturist in his schemes to ruin the sdvkdr, which of 
par tiwy is not a desirable state of things. It also deserves to be noted that 
in the Northern Division takdvi is being refused on the security of lands held 
‘ under the new tenure, which shows that Revenue officers themselves attach 
very little value to it. ] 


29. The Committee have frankly recorded their opinion that the closure 

: of. forests between April and August was down-right 

Fy oa, rear eo edict oppression. The policy adopted by Government 

2 ) Kesari (125), 25th Oct. regarding reservation of forest areas in the Central 

| Circle was quite mistaken in its inception. It was 

improper to include waste and pasture lands, which were incapable by any 

efforts of growing any valuable timber or even fuel, in forest reserves. 

Government accept the statement made by the Committee that it would 

have taken at least 400 years to produce third class forests out of them. 

Many rayats wondered that forest areas in Sholapur and Ahmednagar did 

not produce anything better than mere scrub. What necessity was there 

for Government to take thirty years to come to the conclusion they 

, have now ‘arrived at and to trouble poor, helpless and indebted rayats 

and their cattle? If Government had consulted any old rayat, he would 

have told them what the Committee have now stated. It is right and 

natural for the rayats to feel glad at the concessions Government have 

“now given and to thank them. But old and experienced rayats cannot 

but feel sorrowful and indignant when they consider about the miseries they 

had to suffer during the last thirty years owing to the policy of the Forest 
Department. 
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80. “ This journal has always been opposed to considerations other than 
those of merit prevailing in the selection of officers 
The Bombay Govern- for Executive and Judicial posts. We have always 
ment have ignored the ¢yjticised the claim of the Muhammadens. to a 
Parsi community in.mak- yenresentation in all offices from a racial point of 
ing selections for the _. 
Dinkiasta) Cacetnn view and we would never put forward the claims of 
Oriental Review (19), 0Y particular community for selection to any posts. 
26th Oct. Still we cannot help noting that it is very surprising 
that the Government have ignored the Parsi commu- 
nify in making selections for the Provincial Service. It cannot be said that 
no suitable candidates can be found in that community. As far as considera- 
tions of merit are concerned, the Parsi candidates very often stood first and 
second in the competitive examinations held for these posts in 1896 and 
thereafter. But on more than one occasion, to make room for a Muhammadan 
who stood low down in the competitive test, a Parsi who stood first or second 
‘was not: selected. Since the time the Government abolished the competitive 
test it is a pity that, as far as we know, no Parsi has been nominated in’ this 
Service. It cannot be said that the present day Parsi collegian is inferior to 
his predecessor. One has only to refer to the University results to find that 
the Parsi graduate of the present day wins as many prizes and stands as high 
as his predecessor. Neither can it be said that the Parsi is unfit for executive 
work. Two of their community hold high posts of Senior Collectors in our 
Presidency to the satisfaction of the rulers and the ruled. Unfortunately, 
considerations other than those of merit have prevailed of late, and the Parsi 
youth with high academic honours but without family influence or the support 
‘of the cry for posts by his community is ignored in preference to others who 
¢have been crying for posts through their communal leagues and the pampering 
ee Press. With an a iinpertial head like His Excellency Sir George 
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Clarke we trust that such oonaiddrations will not prevail in the nomination 
of a candidate for the Provincial Service, and that merit alone will be the test 
used in making such a nomination. We should not have touched upon this 
subject, but we find that there is a feeling of uneasiness existing in the minds 
of many loyal Parsis that because they have kept quiet and allowed others to 
fight for such prizes they are ignored and preference is given to the unfit and 
the useless. It is high time that such an impression was removed. 4 


31. ‘We have just received the revised quarterly Civil List of the Local 
Government, from which we learn that a slight 

Suggestion foranincrease addition has been made to the list of Mukammadan 
in the number of Muham- Honorary Magistrates. ‘Che increase is indeed very 


madan Honorary Magis- slight. But while thanking Government even for 
trates in the mofussil. 


Moslem (66), 23rd Oct., small mercies, we would still respectfully urge upon 
Eng. cols. them the necessity of adopting some measures by 
which ‘the great inadequacy in the number of 
Muhammadan Honorary Magistrates might be satisfactorily remedied. ‘There 
are cities, for instance, like Hubli, with a Muhammadan population, number- 
ing 18,0U0 souls, where there are no Muhammadan Honorary Magistrates at all 
and where in cases of friction between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
considerable inconvenience is felt by the latter community.” 


*32. ‘“‘ We have noticed or, perhaps, fancied quite recently a tendency in 
some unexpected places to indulge in needlessly 
Comments on the Gov- invidious comparisons between the capacity of EKuro- 
ernment Resolutiononthe peans and Indians, but we were not prepared for 
report of the Police Com- Quite go olaring and sratuitous an instance of it as is 
missioner for the City of 
Bombay for 1909. offered in the Government Resolution on the Police 
Indian Social Reformer Commissioner’ s Report. Commenting on the 
(10), 30th Oct. increase in the number of street accidents, the Reso- 
lution goes out of its way to observe: ‘ Unfortunately 
European Policemen cannot be spared for traffic duty except at a few points 
of special importance, and the Indian constables show so little aptitude for 
that work that it would be a mere waste of funds which are urgently required 
for other improvements to make any large increase in the numbers employed 
on the control of traffic.’ Now, what is the occasion, not to. say justification, 
for this little excursion into ethnic characters? The Commissioner of Police 
has not only not mentioned the incapacity of the Indian constable among his 
reasons for street accidents in Bombay, but in a latter part of his Report he 
has actually said that if the Indian policeman was not as efficient as his 
London counterpart, it was to a certain extent because he did not get the 
previous training that the latter got.......... Granting that the Indian can 
not come up to the Huropean in any walk of life, the perpetual proclamation 
of the fact may, as in the case of Aristides, create an unthinking impatience 
even if it were an obvions truth in the average individual.”’ 


*33, “The main burden of Mr. Mackarness’ charge against the Police | is 


3 that the. practice of torture and corruption largely 
Comments onthe report exists in the lower ranks of the Indian Police 
of the Bengal 7+ agg MW oii Here is a fresh testimony about 
nig of Police for this from the report for 1909 of the Inspector- 
Mahrdtta (17), 30th eneral of Police for Bengal. We quote the following 
Oct. paragraph :—‘ Corruption and torture unfortunately 
exist and there is no sort of justification in the 

service for either; but every case that is worth prosecuting is prosecuted 
and if it cannot be prosecuted or if the trial ends in acquittal or discharge, .a 
Police officer is still liable to departmental punishment if there be any 
foundation for truth in the charge. No accumulation of criticism can cause 
more than this to be done; and if the cases of torture brought home to the 
Bengal Police in the past five years be examined, they “will be found to 
amount in the main to one or two cases a year of petty assault, a record 
which is altogether insignificant in proportion to the cases sometimes of 
hideous maltreatment brought home during the same period to persons in the 
classes from which the Police are drawn.’ It will be noted that the Inspector- 
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that corruption and torture still exist, but he says that. the 
| ah x up are few in number. We doubt whether all the cases are 
ht te Tig zht. But this thing apart, the admission of the existence of 
gor 1 and torture is a significant fact. As to corruption the Inspector- 
19 Bs: : _ “3 l says: sone “What peon or durwan is there in India who does not take a 
present for every service for which he can extract one without hindrance 
whereas a constable in similar circumstances would be dismissed?’ We can 
aedly believe the Inspector-General was quite serious when he thus’ wrote 
' apologetically about the corruption of the Police force. Is he not aware that 
. my peon, civil or criminal; is liable to punishment for extorting money ? 
Supposing. that peons could ‘extort money from people with impunity—a fact 
which could hardly be believed—does it follow that the policeman who is 
intended to be a guardian of public peace, safety and property, is entitled to 
A follow suit? We believe a greater responsibility attaches to the policeman 
ace inasmuch as he is an executive officer.” 


84. The political awakening among the Muhammadans in the north 
has been the means of drawing the Hindus and the 
Comments onthe propos- Sikhs together as is seen by the Presidential honour 
ed Vysantol procession of the recent meeting of the Hindu Sabha held at 
in the Belgaum rt. , Multan having been conferred upon the religious 
Pragats (197), 26th Oct. 124 of the Sikhs. On the other hand, we see a 
spectacle of disunion and sectional animosity among 
the people of the Deccan over the Vydsantol procession question. ‘The per- 
sistence of the Lingayats in conducting the procession and the opposition to 
it by the non-Lingayats is equally unreasonable. The procession is likely to 
excite racial animosity, it is true, but there are many other processions and 
state representations conducted by the Hindus and Muhammadans alike that 
tend to the same purpose. As long as all such barbarous customs and usages 
are not stopped by the authorities, wranglings and racial squabbles will con- 
tinue to promote disunion in society i in the Deccan. 


35. We have to suggest that Government may be pleased to call a 
meeting of the prominent members of the Bombay 

Alleged necessity of Muslim community at the Secretariat to settle once 
avoiding the Doctor for all the question of the route of the annual 


Street in the route for the 
annual Taboot procession ‘l'aboot procession. We make this suggestion, as we 
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in Bombay. feel that unless some other route than that of the 
Urdu Akhbar (18), : 
| 95th Oct. Doctor Street is fixed for the procession, the Muham- 


madans will have much to suffer. 


+f 36. Commenting on the growth of temperance in the British army in 
. , India the Indian Spectator writes :—‘‘ The drink habit 
Necessity of taking steps is taking a wide hold on the native army too, on no 
for the spread of tempe- class so firmly, perhaps, as on the Sikhs. It is 


ry eh ie tecinen a painful to see these fine fellows, officers and men, 


: ; going in for fire-water and on their retirement carry- 
wan ck. en fe ing the fashion into their villages. This is a 
| undoubted evil, as witnessed in India and outside 
its borders, and is likely to sap the strength of the younger generation of 
_ Sikhs. . Alcohol and tobacco seem to exert a fatal fascination on our northern 
soldiers, giving rise to evils of which murderous assaults are not always the 
most serious. Will none of the Sikh leaders appeal to Sir O’Moore Creagh 
to take their young men in hand? This is a delicate matter, but with the 
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; * go-operation of their leading men, the Commander-in-Chief is not likely to 
ba hesitate.” | 
ie | 37. It is rather strange that though Ratnagiri is the head-quarters of 
| the district officials including those of the Salt 


i a Complaint about the Dopartment, no steps should have yet been taken to 
ai deames of eg at Ratnd- remove the crying grievance of dearness of salt 
‘ ei ih | ee hnedhek cl 49) during the-monsoon months at this place. Even an 
| Se 23rd Oct. article of luxury like sugar can be-had at the rate of 


a 3 _ 12 or 13 seers a rupee while an article of absolute 
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necessity like salt sells at 11 seers!- Thus salt is dearer than-sugar at Ratné- 

giri during the rains! This inflicts great hardship upon the poor and has .& . 
‘detrimental effect on their health. Suggestions have at vatious times beén 
made for the opening of salt depéts here to remove this evil, but without avail: " 

Nor are licensed vendors of salt compelled by the authyrities to keep in stock 
sufficient quantity of it and to sell it at~a fixed raté. We hope that this 

matter will not be treated with indifference any longer. If arrangements. for a 
sufficient supply in the rains of a harmful commodity like liquor can be made 

we fail to understand why an article of absolute necessity like salt is not 
similarly treated. 


38. Inthe course of a lengthy article, the Chdbuk complains that 
owing to its independence and plain-speaking’ if 
Temporary suspension jncurred the displeasure of certain people who insti- | 
of the publication of the ated the authorities against it, with the result that | 
Chabuk newspaper. aletaaniiihi: th 3 ‘to b the edit i 
Chabuk (76), 27th Oct. although its writings were quite harmless, the editor | I 
was some time back summoned by the local authori- ; 
ties and warned. Other difficulties, continues the paper, of money, printing 
press and accommodation for the office, had arisen and when following close 
on them the authorities again summoned him to appear before them, the 
editor has thought fit to suspend the publication of the paper for four weeks. 
[Elsewhere the paper complains that in spite of its services to the country, 
it has received very scanty support from the public and has, therefore, to 


suspend publication.| 


39. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr appeals to the Haj Committee, the Protector of i 

Pilgrims and the Bombay Police Commissioner a: 

Suggestion for alleviat- to take the following steps in the interest 
ing the alleged sufferings of the Hajis proceeding by steamer to Jedda:— 

oe iditiianle (167), (1) To fix once for all the steamer fares, (2) to 

03rd Oct. allow infants free on board, (3) to exempt the 

Hajis from the levy of fees at Kamran, (4) to arrange 

for the supply of sufficient water to Hajis on board the steamers, and (5) to see 

that the Hajis are not d frauded by brokers and are free to purchase steamer 


tickets from whatever Company they like and not from any particular firm. " 
Education. ) ) 
L 


40. ‘Inthe September number of the Marathi Shdla Patrak, a notification 
from the Educational Inspector, C. D.. announces ° 
noliention by the Ban. that a movement for raising a memorial to the late 
cational Inspector, Central King-Emperor Edward is on foot and it is ‘thought 
Division, stating that that many loyal Government servants will gladly 
school-masters’ subscrip- suscribe to the fund raised for the purpose.’ It is 
tions to the Edward _ then announced that ‘ those servants of the Educa- 
Memorial Fund should be tional’ Department who desire to take advantage of | 
remitted to the Deputy the opportunity may remit their subscriptions to the | 
Reoane’ Inspectors. l:eputy Educational Inspectors or through the Taluka 
ndu of Bombay (13), ; 
97th Oct. school-masters. Let us not omit to mention that it 
is specifically declared that there is no compulsion 
on any one to subscribe. We need not say how whole-heartedly we 
support the memorial movement in honour of the revered King-Emperor 
Edward. Nor need we repeat how we have always held that whilst all 
citizens are bound to be law-abiding and loyal, the duty to be strictly loyal 
is specially imperative on Government servants. But yet we cannot, on 
principle, approve of this sort of identification of the Department with 
the King-Emperor Memorial movement, the charm of which must and ought 
to lie in being strictly non-official and spontaneous. The notification quoted 
above cannot but destroy the charm of spontaneity. What many a school- 
master might have paid cheerfully, he would now think he is paying under a 
kind of official pressure. And then, there must be several who are too 
miserly to subscribe even though not disloyal. ‘Is it right that Educational 
Inspectors should have a list of those who are loyal and self-sacrificing 
enough to subscribe, so that official records should show who are either pre- 
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loyalty as not to subscribe? We hope 
‘Departmental heads have not resorted 


; ype sad | : a f eC 01 _ : , A Cay a es * ‘9 
ilar official collecting of subscriptions, either for this or other purposes.” 
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ea Pe | notification appearing in the September number of the 
I ead cori notifoatio ents on & Marathi Shdla Patrak igned. by the Educational 
recent on by the | ie 
Educational.  _Inspec- Inspector, N. D., announcing that a pupil of the Arnala 
tor, oe cen Division, Local Board School, Ganesh Bapuji by name, is 
rusticating some boys dismissed from school for having disfigured, for exhi- 
from Local Board Schools biting his disloyalty, the portraits of the late King- 
for seditious conduct. Emperor Edward and: Queen Alexandra appearing 
sete Bombay (13), in his reading text-book. It is further ordered that 
cite. als the boy must not be admitted in any recognised 
school. The second paragraph of the notification announces that two other boys 
of the same school have been rusticated for a year for a similar offence, with 
the same injunction against admission in a recognised school. We have not 
the slightest desire to condone the offence of the boys, but we doubt very 
much whether the punishment is either wise or commensurate, or in any way 
calculated to attain that end which, as text-books on the Science of Teaching 
fell us, ought to be the only and the sole aim of all punishments in schools— 
the end, we mean, of the erring boy’s improvement. The boys belonged to a 
village Local Board School. Evidently they must be lads of tender age. 
For a juvenile prank—let us admit its nastiness—one of them is permanently 
boycotted from admission into any recognised school and two are so 
boycotted for a year. What must be the effect? The first boy will 
either have to give up education or go to an unrecognised schoo]—that is a 
school of which the management Government considers to be very bad or 
the teaching to be pernicious. The other two boys for one year have 
either to be without a school or go to a non-recognised school. In either 
case it is vagabondage that is encouraged, not the reform of the boy. And 
one effect of a policy of this kind must be to directly feed the unre- 
cognised, that is, the grossly mismanaged or the pernicious schools! [It is 
because of this effect that we condemn the notification quoted above. 
The three boys certainly deserved punisoments. Caning, school disgraces 
of various kinds, guarantees from the parents, and other disciplinary measures 
can easily suggest themselves. With so level-headed a gentleman as the 
_ Honourable Mr. Sharp, as Director of Public Instruction,.we need not labour 
at suggesting the exact remedies. We think our duty is done when we point 
out that the present measures set a premium on unrecognised schools, give 
them food to live upon, and what is worse, prevent the amelioration of 
repentant boys—or say of the boys of repentant guardians.” 


Municipalities. 


42. Looking to the mismanagement which had so long been going on in 

_ the Ratnagiri Municipality, Government would have 

1 omen 0. Se al been justified even if they had gone the length of 
‘maladministration inthe Suspending it like the Ahmedabad Municipality. 
Ratnagiri Municipality. But fortunately for the Municipality they have 
:* “Bombay Samdchdr (73), preferred to adopt the more liberal course of warning 
pre Oct.; Jdm-e-Jam- it and giving it a chance to improve its administra- 
‘GhgE (86), B6th Oct. tion within one year. The charges of irregularity 
and maladministration made out in the Government Resolution dealing 
with the matter afford very sad reading and fully justify Government’s action 
in the matter. The various charges are of a very serious nature and clearly 


‘prove that the Municipality has grievously failed in the performance of its 
‘duties. We trust that wi 


i 


29 


become a scandal. The Ratnagiri people should feel grateful to Government 
that they did not suspend the Municipality at once. At the same time, it 


would have been better if Government had taken the explanation of the 


Municipality about the irregularities before coming to a fiial decision and 
published it along with their Resolution. We trust other Municipalities will 
take this lesson and be more careful in their duties. | 


#43, “ When Government suspended the Ahmedabad Municipality some 
months back, we strongly supported their action 
Indian Social Reformer Which, though an extreme one, seemed fully justified 
(10), 30th Oct. by the circumstances of the case. Since then two 
other local bodies have been brought officially before 
the public for censure, the most recent being the Municipal Council of 
Ratnagiri. It is not improbable that more instances of the kind are awaiting 
their chance, and we feel it necessary, therefore, to invite Government to 
consider the wisdom and the justice of the new policy. As regards its 
wisdom, it is obvious that no self-respecting man would care to join a 
Municipal Board if it be liable, for good, bad or indifferent reasons, to be 
castigated in this summary and one-sided manner. As regards its justice, 
now that it appears that laxity in municipal administration is somewhat more 
general than previous Government reports and resolutions led the public to 
believe, it seems to us, that what has to be done is to consider whether the 
constitution of mofussil Municipalities is altogether satisfactory. ‘Take the 
Ratnagiri Resolution, for instance. ‘The first count of the indictment is that 
the Municipality is incapable of exercising proper control over the Managing 
Committee. But, speaking from memory, is it not the fact that Managing 
Committees were deliberately made practically independent of the general 
body, against the earnest protest of non-official members, when the last 
District Municipalities Act was passed? Some of the other charges in the 
indictment are serious enough to warrant the prosecution of the persons 
immediately concerned, while the others are either too vague or too trivial 
to justify this six-foulscap-paged Resolution. Throughout, one feels that 
one has not been told what the Municipality itself has to say to these charges, 
and whether, indeed, they had been sent. to it for reply. The power of 
Government to call erring Municipalities to order is a valuable power, but it 
is not one which can be used except for very serious reasons without lowering 
the dignity and attractions of municipal life to independent and self- 
respecting persons, 


*44, ‘ The list of indictments against the Ratnagiri Municipality is so 
heavy that it is hard to account for the leniency 
Rast Goftdér (44), 30th which has been extended to it. A decision for its 
Oct., Eng. cols. temporary suspension would have been absolutely 
justified in view of the charges that are adduced, 
which reveal gross negligence and irregularity on the part of its members. 
The Municipality has long been in the charge of men altogether unfit to 
administer the affairs of the town, and there is very little likelihood that 
efficiency would be restored so Jong as its Council is not reconstituted. 
There is little unity to speak of among the members, and their only task 
seems to be how best to impede the progress of useful work. We hope 
that its Councillors would make most of the opportunity which is given them, 
and set their house in order, thereby showing that the trust reposed in them 
was not misplaced.” 


45. “Yet another Municipality has been weighed i in the balance and 

found wanting. The Collector’s charges against the 

Indian Spectator (11), Ratnagiri Municipality are some of them very 

29th Oct. serious. At a time when the capacity for self- 

government in Orientals is strenuously asserted in 

the press, and ancient history is appealed to in support of that capacity, the 

ugly revelations of what takes place in Municipalities managed by educated 
men are very much to be deplored.” 


con 1752—8 
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ds Ee aot been so drastic. In the two cases referred to, nobody could say that 
‘Sir George Clarke has not given every possible chance of improvement before 
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alities have fallen below that standard. A little while ago 
+ now itis Ratnagiri. In the case of Ratnagiri, the remedy 
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~ A most disquieting feature of the exposure of the affairs of the 
ee | Ratnagiri Municipality made in the Government 
Dnydn Prakdsh (49), Resolution is the unwillingness of some of the 
26th Oct" §. Councillors to pay the Municipal rates and the 

RE late omission on the part of the Municipality to take 
legal -steps: against the defaulters. The arrears of the rates are shown as 
exceeding seven thousand rupees and some of the rates have been left unpaid 
for as many ‘as twelve years! Conduct like that of the Municipal Councillors 
of Ratnagiri serves to poison the very sources of public life, and we hope that 
the citizens of the place will in future elect only really disinterested persons as 
their representatives, and that other Municipalities will take a lesson from 
the fate that has overtaken the Ratnagiri Municipality. 


Native States. 
48. “Outspoken” writes as follows to the Pragati:—‘ The forty 
thousand or odd people whose misfortune it is to be 

. at present the subjects of the Senior Chief of 

ia teetion reg Kurundwad will bless you if you allow us to ventilate 
Kurundwad (Senior)State. Our grievances in your columns. Ours is a small 
Pragati (137), 26th State; and you may not like to lend so much of your 
Oct., Eng. cols. valued space to us. But please remember that the 
smaller the State, the worse is the lot of the people 

entrusted to the autocrat who rules over it. Our cry in your columns may be 
a cry in the wilderness. For, thanks to the activities of the anarchists, the 
British people are of late magnifying the importance of our Chiefs and allow- 
ing them wider and wider powers in the internal affairs of their States. If 
the Government continue to look with favour on this policy of non-interven- 
tion on the ground that it suits their political interests best, there is very little 
hope for more than the fifth part of the Indian. population.......... We 
have happily got in Major Wodehouse and Major Harrison two very straight- 
forward and righteous Political Officers. I hope to bring to their notice some 
very deplorable facts about our State........... The present Chief succeeded to 
the gddi only two years back. His father and predecessor, Shri Balasdheb, 
had a memorable period of about thirty years of misrule in this State and the 
events of the last two years cannot be well appreciated without a knowledge 
of the antecedents of the present regime. Shri Balasdheb bequeathed to 
our present lord a debt of over three lakhs, a system of intricate factions 
and an anxious mass of fortv thousand people. The wonder of this huge 
debt was that it was never mentioned in the Reports to the Government 
of Bombay’ who seemed to be quite content to take the State accounts 
as they Were submitted tothem. He was bold enough or shrewd enough to 
make the Government swallow his false accounts for years and years.......... 
I need not mention the details of the late rule; because it is mostly dead 
history. But in order to give your readers an adequate idea of the adminis- 
tration of a Chief who once got himself elected to the Legislative Council of 
Bombay and who was patriotic enough to take a leading part in the Shivaji 
movement of Tilak in Poona, I may say that letters in his very hand-writing 
were once laid before the Bombay Government which showed that he was in 
the habit of receiving bribes from and paying bribes to certain people.......... 
This brings the present Chief into the grena and it will be a good introduction 


to his short yet bitter rule.” 


if 
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*49. “The deportation of Mr. Ramkrishna Pillai, editor of the Swadeshd- 
bhimdni, all of a sudden from Travancore a few days 
Comments on the ago, has created a sensation. A controversy of 
deportation of the editor gyrmises as to the probable nature of the crime 
te ee eee alleged to have been committed by the editor is 
Y Mahrdtta (17), 30th going on in the press. The surmises vary between 
Oct. gross libels on the Dewan in power, veiled attacks 
on the State and sedition. We have no mind to 
take sides in the controversy. But we strongly protest on principle against 
the action taken by the State in deporting Mr. Pillai... It is a direct 
violation of the fundamental principle of law that no man shall ta con- 
demned unheard. The editor has been deported, the paper suppressed, and 
the press confiscated. All this without informing the editor of the alleged 
charges and without giving him an opportunity to vindicate himself and 
prove his innocence, or be adjudged guilty in a regular court of law! We have 
not heard it put forward by the advocates of the action taken by the 
Travancore Durbar, that Mr. Pillai had been warned beforehand. But after 
all it is unjust to deport a person, a respectable journalist, suppress his paper 
and confiscate the press, merely on an executive order. In the Travancore 
State, we believe, even the vilest criminal accused of the worst offences is not 
condemned unheard. Why should not a journalist have the same opportunity 
to have his say and to place his side before a tribunal of law ? ” 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Oi.ce of the Orvental T'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd November 1910. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 


Report on HRative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 5th November 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 


send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 


what 


’ 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect; what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: The promoters of the Agricultural Exhibition to be 
held at Panvel (Kolaba) in December next shonld hold — of 
land-holders to ventilate their grievances. ; 30 
British rule : 
Alleged influence of the Swadeshi-boycott movement on the policy of 


‘the Government of India 11 
Comments on the reported protest of the Moslems i in London against 
the recent British Note to Persia . 10 
The Extremist agitation has done an amount of harm to India 13 
The Extremists’are really working for an autocracy controlled by — 
Brahmins : 12 
Collector’s Durbars: An account of the recent ‘Satara Collector’s Durbar 
should be officially communicated to the local press 31 
Forest matters: Approval of the recent relaxation of the operation of 
grazing rules in the Central C:rcle 29 
Governor of Bombay: Congratulations on His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke’s wedding . ' : ; . 6—9 
Hajis : Alleged grievances of the -— in Bombay : rtrd 27 
Indians in the Colonies: Indians in South Africa 28 
Persian affairs: Persia should be given: a free hand to manage its own 
affairs . , , , , ' 14 
Portuguese revolution : 
- Comments on the — ; ; : 15 
The new Governor-General of Goa should rule with firmness : ; 16 


Public Service: 
Comments on the appointment of Mr. Ali Imam as Law Member of 


the Imperial Executive Council . ; ' . 20—24 


Comments on the retirement of Lord Morley. ; 
‘ Comments on the retirement of Mr. P. Kershasp from the Indian Civil 
Service (Madras) . 2 & 26 


Viceroy : Comments on the movement. to do public honour to His Excellency 
Lord Minto on the occasion of his departure from Bombay ‘ .18 &19 
Viceroy-designate : Comments on Lord Hardinge’s speech at the Savoy in 
London . ‘ , : : ‘ . ; : ; , : 17 


* Education— 
Complaint about the examinations in the Government Schools at Ahmed- 


abad 
Compiaint of alleged pressure on the Eduéational subgrdinates in Sind for 
subscriptions to a memorial to Mr. Wright, late Educational 
Inspector ° 32 
Suggestion that the Examiners ‘in the Public Service and the School 
Scholarship Examinations in Sind should be paid for their labour — 
There can be no sound yap of teaching in the Government Colleges 
with a staff constantly changing . ; : ; : Silla” ; 84 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


«** 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1910 ) | | i 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. : Raition. Name, caste and age of Editor, rag 
Se ia pine | : i 
| ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...! Bombay ... «--| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50... one 500 
Q| Argus  ... 0 eee] Do. sce. sce], Dy sce ~— ove] Reginald Fisher; Englishman ; 89 | 600 
8 | Bombay East Indian ...| Do. vee »+-| Do. 00s ---| Jd. 0. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... ae 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette .--| Sukkur__... iol ae baa .--| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
| Muhammadan Sheik ; 84. 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-) Poona ron -».| Daily _ ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ae 600 
can Herald. 
6 | East and West ... ..-| Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
7 | Elphinstonian oe ol ae “6 -»-| Quarterly ... obs Prof P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 ___... il 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... = Poona o .»»| Daily ove ee) cevcee | see 
9 | Fergusson College Maga | Poona eee «| Do. 00 | V.G. Kale, MA... oe eee vee] ove 
10 indian Social Reformer ca Bombay ... | Weekly _... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 


’ 


11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. an a: * jae ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi , 500 
i 


India and Champion. | 55. 


| drasi Brahman) ; 41. | 


12 | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. . ... ..-| Monthly ... ve John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 50. es 1,000 


13 | Indu of Bombay ... ooo} Do. eee ven Daily ee = Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu 


| | | (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
14 | Karachi Argus ... --o| Karachi... se. Weekly _..... ...| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... sei 750 


15 | Kardchi Chronicle .--| Karachi... --| Weekly... .--| Chainrdi Bakasrdi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ... 500 


16 | Kéthidwar Times ... a“ Rajkot... -+-| Daily cee ...|Jamnddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
. (Lohana) ; 28. . | 


| 
17 | Mahratta + eve) Poona se ws] Weekly =... «| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4- 


| wan Brahman). 


i ~ 
18 | Muslim Herald... --| Bombay... -+-| Daily sos ---| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 


Muhammadan ; 35. 


19 | Oriental Review ... owe: aay ave | Weekly... .--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oi ° FOO 


20 | Phenix ... ve ...| Karachi... .--| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


| 


21 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona de «++! Daily ae -..| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 is aie 400 
and Military Gazette. 
22 | Railway Times ... "i Bombay ... e+| Weekly... ---/ John Alexander Baifour ; Christian;47 ... 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College Lo. one ---| Quarterly ... ..-| Rev. Seither, §.J.; German; 45 ... Geo! he 
Magazine. : | 
24 | Sind ‘Gazette swe ooo} Karachi... -++| Daily _ --| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 aie ota 500 
25 | Sind Journal ai ..-| Hyderabad «-| Weekly ...  . ..|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. : | 
26 | Sind Times aa .-| Karachi .. -+-| Bi-weekly .... _...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... - 900 
927.| Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. — ...| Quarterly ... _...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85 ... .. . 400 
Quarterly. | E 
6 | 
AnaLo-GusaRa’TI. | 
: ig 
28 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ..-| Bombay... ese} Daily eee ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 se '1,500 
29 : Apakshapat eee e+, Surat ove «>| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- | 500 ~ | 
didli ; Parsi ; 30. | | 9 g 
| hot ‘ 
80 | A’ryr Prakésh ... ..-| Bombay ... «>| Do. ove ---| Maganlél] Raéjér4m Vyds; Hindu (Brah- {1,000 é 
} min); 41. ae: Oe ‘ Fs 
| : : Af ae 
$1 | Broush Mitr&é ... acc] PORE dnc eo} ‘Do. wee ...| Trikaml4] Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah-- | 875 
| , i ma Kshatriya) ; 25. ne | ex. 
ae | | , cee : 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Narotamdas Pradnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35 


Maganlal Kikabhai ; ‘Hindu (Shrdwak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 


Ichchhdram Surajram Desai ; ; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... eee 700 


Somaéldl Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania):; 31. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. 


Kaiser-i-Hind Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... 


Kadthidwir News... ...| Rajkot ... «| Do. ee = oe-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 le 200 


Kathidwar Times...  ...| Do. cco §=— scoot BS-WOCKIY 200 os Jamnédés Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 600 


Parsi wee eee ---| Bombay... cost Weekly... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 34 ... 


43 | Praja Bendhu ... _ ...| Ahmedabad Ds dee ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,850 
man); 31. 


Rast Goftar 


Bom bay Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 ...' 


see ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi; 4,200 


3 45 | S4nj Vartaman ... «+-| Do. oe sa Daily 
7 | Parsi ; 43. 


e 3 Shri Sayaji Vijay ... ---| Baroda... «o-| Weekly... ...| Manekl4] Ambaérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
T 29. 
be 
ai: 47 |Suryi Prakésh ... ...) Surat... «| Do. —«. ~—«s-| Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anao-Mana‘Ts1. 


Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
48 | Dnyénodays ...  «..| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... —.s:| 1 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 486 ... 0... = .] 660 
Rev. Tukardm ; 55> 


Duyaén Prakésh ... +--| Poona eve -++| Daily eee ..-| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
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60 | Dnyén Prabiah ... «| Do. ... | Weekly oss: Do. do. ..-| 2,700 


51 | Indu of Bombay ..._—...| Bombay... —...| Daily ... _—...| Damodar Ganesh Pédhye,M.A,; Hindu} 2,000 


(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 


52 | Subodh Patrika ... eo} Do. _ oss) WeOkly ~ cc. ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600. 
| wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUEBE. 


rag i ~~ d “ ‘ , < de! a * - - # “ 
Wai eshe gon Dk sae Spsale! ie.’ 
~ tt en ana. - tow 
sidibceitlalllaan. at mewne — eee 
: - » 
=) 


Echo ove eee «>| Bombay ... ad Weekly... ...|d. C. F. D'Souza; Goanese ; 40... e- {| 1,000 


fi 35 ® Yes oe 
; 


i 64) O-Anglo-Lusiténo... ...) Do.  .. «| Do. «~~ «| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ;} 1,000 
: tere 30. 
ine | ; 
ae 55 | OGoano ... aid ok: i ite on. are ...| BF. P. Fernandes ; Goanese;25 ... ....| 1,000 
i 4 ANGLo-Sinp1. | 
it 56 Aina ins ies -»-| Hyderabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. “— 
67 | Al-Haq  ... . ... — «..| Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly ...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 81; and} 1,500. 
_ Abdul Vahdbkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
68 | Indjan and Foreign Trade| Shikdrpur ... a Do. ose ect satus 200 
Advertiser. , | ® 
69 | Larkina Gazette... ...| Larkana (Sind) .... Do. |... «s.| Premchand Isardds Bijléni; Hindu (Amil);| 500 
24.: 
60 | Muséfr.... isis ---| Kardchi (Sind) ...; Do. a .. | Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...| 1,800 
61 | Sind Patrika =... ...| Lérkdna(Sind) ...) Do.  ... _...| Deosing Shamsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...) 850 
QR i Sindhi. =... ~—...| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Do.  ... —«..| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ... ...) 1,000 
68 | Sookhree ... ©... ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ..  ...|Jamatmal Lélchand; 87 ... om. «| 400 
“et Poe eae Seve -+-| Hyderabad (Sind)... Do. ss. sien vie 
| ) 


67 


| 


87 
88 


89 | 
90 
91 


ENGuisH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 


Moslem oe she ‘na 


EnGuisH, Mara’TH! AND 
GUJARA TI. 


Hind Vijay& ove eee 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
ARD CONCANIM. 


Poona one 


Baroda 


A Luz ace ove ...| Bombay 
GusaRa'TI, 

Akhbdr-e-Isl4m .| Rombay 
Amrit Mani see .| Rajkot 
Baroda Gazette .)| Baroda 
Bharat Jivan eve .| Bombay 
Bombay Samachar Do. 
Broach Samachar -| Broach 
Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad 


Vasant ar ’ att eee ' 


eee 


Chabuk .| Navsari (Baroda) ... 
Cutch-Kesari 200 .| Bombay 
Din Mani ... iad .»-| Broach 
Garjana ... av .«-| Ahmedabad 
Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira 
Kaéthid4war and Mahij Sadra 
Kantha Gazette. 
Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad 
Lohana Samachar od: Do. _— 
Loka Mitra ove ---| Bombay 
Navséri Patrika ... eo>| Navsari 
Navsari Prakash ... Do. 
Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad 
Praja Mitra ‘ies .| Kardchi 
Praja Pokar one .| Surat 
| Prétahkal sie .-.| Ahmedahad 
Rajasth4n and Indian| Do. 
Advertiser. — 
Samalochak eee «-| Bombay... 
Satsang... ove .+.| Surat 
Surat Akhbér... Baroda... 
Udbodhan... ..... _ «+.| Ahmedabad 
pe Si 


.| Weekly 


.| Daily 


.| Weekly 


Monthly 


.| Daily 
.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Weekly 


Weekly 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


-| Quarterly ... 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 


Tri-Monthly 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Fortnightly 


-| Monthly ... 


...| daverbhai Daéddbhdi Patel; Hindu 
(Paétidar) ; 39. 
.| Dayabhé4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 oe 


.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma.- 
, dan (Memon) ; 45. 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.;; 
Parsi ; 41. 
.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 
.| Jivanlal Amarshi 
.| Dajibhai Ratanji 

.| Damji 
.| Nath4l4l Rangildds (Bania) ope 


.| Shankerlal Nathjibhai ; 


.| Kahandés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Motila4l Chhotélal Vyas; 


.| Rewashankar 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Loh&na) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher. 


| Harivallabhdés Prdnvallabhdés Parekh ; 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi ; 60 
.| Noorkhin Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50 .| 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


A 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48... 


.| Hirdl4l Vardhamao Shéh (Visa Shriméli 
.| Manila] Chhabaér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


.| Chunild] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


Kashinath Ndgeshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


Dahydbhéi Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


(Gujarati Brahmar) ; 36. 


Mehta; Hindn (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34 

Desdii; Hindu (Anavi 
Brahmin) ; 31. 

Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 


Hindu (Audicl 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


56. ! 
Hindu (Audich 
Toldkia Brahman); 45. 


Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. : 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 
man) ; 30. ' 


Bania) ; 28. 


Brdhmin) ; 43. 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 —... 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 


LL.B.; Hindu, 


1,200 
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Bbir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bejpel Bedhsin) 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- | 
man); 42. 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
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Do. Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ;,. Hindu! 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
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Dhulia (West Khén- .| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


| Ratndgiri oe 7 Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 

| $1. 

| : 

...| Poona .  «s.| Published thrice a] Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


ee 
~ 


Bharat Mata esa aa Isldmpur ... ...| Fortnightly ..| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahmavn) ; . 4G. 

Belgaum Samachar ! .| Weekly ee Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
| man); 44. 


oP 
i an ee | 
_ , 


Chandrakant Do. Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar;. Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


110 ' Chandroday& i - .| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpdAwan 
| * giri) : Brahman) ; 44. 


4 


Chikitsak ... ce ’ .| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 85. 

Chitramaya Jagat Poona Ramchandra Vasudev J oshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


Daivadnya Samachar Bombay i "ho _— Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
nya 


Deshkalvartman |Erandol ... i - gre eRe Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min 

Dharma ... .| Wai (Satara) 7 .| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Brahman) ; 46. 

Dharwar Vritt Dharwar ... a ; — Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 

man 

Dnyén Chakshu | Pooma .«. ; ..| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 

Brahman) ; 50. 

Dnyan Sagar Kolhaépur ... | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Indu Prakash Bombay ... , .| Damodar Ganesh Pidhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 60, 


Kashinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 55. 


F. F. Gordon & Co. 


.| Govind Naréyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. | 
Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brd4hman) ; 34. 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar, ’_ B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brihman) ; 38. 
Pandharindéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 29. 


(Deshastb Bréhmman) ; ; 42. 


— ee 


| Ydédav Balkrishna Updsani; ; we: 600 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


142 


143 


144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 


155 


156 


157 
158 


159 


| Vrittasdr... 


Mahérashtra Vritt 


+ Moda Vritt 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhéri Mitra 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... ove 
Prakash 


Pudhari ... 
Rashtrabodh 


Rashtrodaya 
Satya Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Shol4pur Samachar 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 


Shri Shaénu 


| Shubh Suchak 


Sitaraye Hind 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Vaishya Masik 
Vichéri et 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vydpéri... 


Warkari 


eee Belgaum eee eée Weekly eee 
| Satéra i... -».| Monthly ... 
.--| Wai (Satara) Do. eee 
Bombay .. .| Daily ; 
Poona ; Weekly... 
.+-| Nasik ove oof Do. 
.| Pandharpur (Shol4é-| Do. 
ur). 
Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (East Khan-} Weekly 
desh). 
-| Kolhapur ... Do, , 
.| Satara Do. 
.| Baroda Do. 
.| Poona Monthly 
Do. Do. 
.| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
.| Ahmednagar Do. 
.| Sholapur Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Bombay Do. 
.| Satara Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Poona Do. 
.| Karad (Satara) sd Do. 
.| Bombay ... ---| Monthly 
-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 
-| Kolhapur ... Weekly... 
«| Belgaum ... Fortnightly 
«>| Bombay... | Monthly... 
eee} Wai (Satara) Weekly... 
eee Poona eee ee Do. eee 
) a (Shol4-| Fortnightly 
pur). 


.»-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, 


.| Dattdtreya RAmchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
..| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari ; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 
...| Vishwanatn Govind Sant. 
(1) Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


eee 


| 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Ghitedwan 
.| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Govind Késhinath Chandorkar, 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. } 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 


|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan me 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


.| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 
..([{ndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.|Va4man Hari Dhavle; 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


.| Bhujangrao 


.| Ganesh Ra4mchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu pee Brah- 


Janérdan 


Kulkarni ; 
(Sdraswat Brakesen) : 82. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 
tha) ; 24. 


ing ays 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Ramchandra Pan ry 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Brahman) ; 24. 


Brdhman) ; 44. : 
B. A., 


Brahman) ; 44. | 
Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 7 
Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) , 32. 


man); 30. 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 


| 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Hindu} 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Ddmodar Savldrdm Yande; 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


eeeece 
, 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. . 


ae 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


Gdekwad; Hind 


.| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... vee 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Séraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 49. 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bra4hman): 35, 


1,600 
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1 ae whe usa | Bombay’... «| Weekly «+ .».| Mohamed"Reza Haji Alli; Persian Moham- 400 


ce vw] Suikicur (Sind) -»s| Weekly... «| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 


shad sa Sesion . | madan (Abro) ; 94. | 
2° ey) Ldrkhdna (Sind) ...) Do. .« «| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
eee ri “sagnatett \ (Khatri) ; 35. 
Prabhat ©... ...) Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 


164 Sind Sudhér + ess} arhchi (Bind) ...| Weekly =... ...| Khd4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. | 750 
"165 Bind Kesari ..._~—=....| Shiikrpur(Sind) ...| Do. ... 3... Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 
we Unpv. 


"N66 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...! Weekly... —...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


167 |Mufide-Rosgar ... ...| Do. ... «| Do. —...—~— «| Munshi Mahamad Husain 00. aus| bes 


168 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr a: oe ini -»-{ Daily one ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
” Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
. 
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169 | Jain pei ag ...| Bombay ... .--| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,600 
€ | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 

| | 
170 ‘ay Mitra Seem me ‘ae ...| Fortnightly +| Bital Praséd Jain... i nw awk Se 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under diflerent heads which are 
' printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = u in gum) is, to prevert confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D, The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Pyblication. Where Published. | Edition, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


MARATHI. 


Din Bandhu Bombay Weekly 
y 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 


No. 8, the Editor of this paper is §. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 37 ; Circulation is about 450. 
No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbé4r, 


No. 66, the Editor of this paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, 
No. 149, has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. — 


*1. ‘The news of Lord Morley’s resignation of the office of the Secretary 
Of State for India has been received with a profound 
Comments on the retire- feeling of regret by people of all shades of opinion 
ment of Lord Morley. in this country. Every one recognises that the office 
Indian Social Reformer * had never been filled with so much ability and power 
(10), 6th Nov. as during the last five years. Lord Morley’s great 
intellectual powers, his enormous personal pres- 
tige and his ripe and wide-eyed statesmanship have.been wholly devoted to 
India to the exclusion of every other preoccupation. Coming to the office at a 
period of considerable unsettlement and anxiety, His Lordship has spent himself 
unsparingly in broadening-and widening the foundations of British rule in this 
country. He has been criticised, on the one hand, as having concentrated too 
much power in his own hands, and, on the other, as having yielded too much 
to the insatiate craving: of the bureaucracy for heady draughts of prestige. 
That, perhaps, is the best proof that His Lordship has been singularly success- 
ful in hitting the golden mean between undue interference and undue acquies- 
cence. Those who cry out against over-ruling local opinion must remember 
that the expression does not mean the same thing in India as in the self- 
governing Colonies. Local opinion in the case of India means to a large 
extent official opinion which is neither responsible nor responsive to Indian 
public opinion except as a matter of accident and of the idiosyncrasies of 
individual administrators. On the other hand, some of our countrymen hardly 
realise that a Secretary of State, however great and powerful he may be, must 
have a certain minimum support from the governing classes in England and 
India fos-any reform that he may undertake. If these two considerations are 
borne in mind, it will. be seen that, if Lord Morley seemed to break ‘ the 
principles of a life-time’ in some parts of his career as Secretary of State for 
India, in other parts he has donewnuch to break down some of the barriers 
which prevented the free passage of light and air in the Councils of the Govern- 
ments in India. Jord Morley’s work f6r India has been of the highest kind 
and like all superior work, it will take time to develop in all its glory of fruit 
and foliage. And, after all, his very presence at the India Office has meant a 
good deal. When such aman quits the scene of his arduous labours for the 
last five years, we feel as if a great and beneficent light has been blotted out of 
our political firmament.” 


*2. “The news of Viscount Morley’s resignation comes like a bolt 
Gujarati (34), 6th from the blue.......... We have nothing but the. 
Noy. En os aele keenest regret to express for the great loss which 
iets oe India has suffered by the removal. of an illustrious 
liberal statesman liké Lord Morley from the India Office...... i ae ee 
obliterated racial distinction by his appointments to his own Council and to 
the Executive Councils @f our Imperial and Provincial Governments; he 
has conceded in a spirit &f trust and confidence the right of election, as 
distinguished ‘from nomination, subject to the approval of Government, 
which used to be the case before; he has thrown open to. public discussion 
and criticism in Council executive actions of Government, hitherto 
beyond the reach of the people’s representatives in Council; and in 
theory at any rate, he has given to the non-official members of the Councils 
of Provincial Governments a substantial majority. These measures, small as 
they: look, could hardly have been sanctioned by any other statesman, 
particularly under circumstances so discouraging and in the teeth of opposition 
so determined and so persistent and even unscrupulous. We look upon these 
as the inauguration of a new regyme whose culminating point will be found, 
in the fulness of time, in a substantial measure of internal self-government, 
under the guidance and protecting power of the British Empire. We have 
often had occasion in these columns to protest against the measures of 
repression which Lord Morley had, under the advice of the Government of 
India, to. sanction, under the peculiar circumstances of the hour.........: 
We have always regretted His Lordship’s uncompromising attitude on. the 
question of the Partition of Bengal, after virtually admitting that it was a 
- mistake, and we wish His Lordship had stayed long enough at the India 
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ee the Partition ieee. But while we shall never cease to 
ge of Viscount Morley’s rule, together with some of 
4; we shall always remember with genuine feelings of gratefulness 
= pda and - “eeod-will which by his very personality he has 
Puen infédbedvinto the instruménts of Government from the Viceroy down 
to the newest fledgeling from the land of haughty exclusiveness. India 
witnesses the strange spectacle of a proud race being ruled over by 
another race of prouder instincts, and it was reserved for Lord Morley’s clear 
insight into humanitarian culture, with the widest range of sympathy and 
genuine confidence in the principles of Liberalism, to inaugurate the policy of 
love that was not paternalism, of equal rights not wholly dependent upon 
patronage, a policy calculated to engender conditions of ‘ growth’ and 
progress for the people under which, let us hope, India will once more reach 
the place to which she is entitled among the nations of the world. ‘I'he Reform 
Scheme was the first official recognition of the new epoch, the inauguration of 
a period of life and growth and all it implies in the life-history of Modern 
India, and Lord Morley’s name will go down to posterity as the Godfather of 
Rejuvenated India.” 


8. “The report of Lord Morley’s retirement will be viewed with deep 
a concern by the people of India. He, in conjunction 
Sanj Vartaman (45), with Lord Minto, has created for himself an enduring 

3rd Nov., King: cols.; Jam- )onument in this country by the momentous reforms. 
e-Jamshed (38), 4th Nov.; Wa wiht Tied Morley had not decided § I 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (28), e wish Lor orley had not decided to take off his 
Ath Nov. armour, just at the time when his colleague and 

coadjutor was about to leave these shores 
There is no need for apprehension that the new men will not handle the 
Reforms with sympathy, that they will not cordially carry them out in the 
spirit and tradition of those who have brought them into being. Lord Hard- 
inge has already pledged himself to them. Lord Crewe, who is reported to 
be nominated as the successor of Jord Morley, is not expected to turn his 
back upon them.. Indeed, it is impossible now to do so. You cannot set 
back the hands ‘of the clock. You must advance when the time comes, 
but recede you cannot. The question of anxious interest, howcver, is 
whether the new men will be able to withstand the sinister influences by 
which they may be surrounded..... We are sorry for the retirement 
6f Lord Morley. But we must also remember that he is three score years 
and ten, that at his age he has served the country with wonderful energy 
and devotion, that he has borne the burden of an anxious and overwhelming 
task with infinite credit to himself and to his lasting honour. Will not 
India .expresse her gratitude by raising a fitting memorial to him?” 
{In its vernacular columns the Sdvj Vartaman further remarks :—Several 
stages of the Reform Scheme still remain to be passed and we, therefore, 
wish Lord Morley had been persuaded to remain-a little longer at the India 
Office. His presence then would have successfully checked the howls of the 
Anglo-Indian Press which are sure to be raised in the near future when the 
question of further continuing or dropping the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act again comes to the fore.’ The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—The rumoured 
retirement of Lord Morley is more than a calamity to this country in whose 
behalf that philosopher-statesman has laboured not a little. His Lordship in 
consultation and conjunction with Lord Minto has successfully brought the 
ship of State to a haven of safety and striven his utmost to elevate the country 
from the despondent state in which it was hitherto lying. His Lordship 
need hardly be assured that the trust he has reposed in the Indians will 
never be abused. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also regrets that Lord Morley 
should be retiring from the India Office so soon before the ripening of ‘his 
monumental scheme. | 


4. * Lord Morley like his Serre Lord Minto has done his work-— 
they have finished the chapter of history, which 

Indu of- Bombay (18) would record that under their initiation and guidance, 
4th’ Nov. the first step was taken to give to India a consti- 
tution and convert the alien and bureaucratic Gov- 


13 


érnment of India into’ national and:popular one............ With heavy and 
ieving heart will India part with Lord Morley. We, of course, mean Indian 
ndia. Anglo-India has had the privilege of being always perversely spiteful 
and vengefully petty-minded towards those great British statesmen who-have 
endeavoured to conciliate Indian India and thereby strengthen Pax Britannica. 
To them any amount of concession to their own prejudices. is nothing, if even 
in one small direction their views are cast aside and their proposals rejected...... 
We, Indians, have not had everything we wanted at the hands of Lords 
Morley and Minto—in regard to several things we have had to smart, chafe 
and rage and even in what has been conceded to us there are ugly features 
seriously diminishing the grace and the value of the concessions. But Indian 
India 1 is grateful and appreciative and has the gentlemanly virtue of respecting 
‘good intentions.’ So we forget the suppressions and repressions and the 
‘divide and rule’ policy of the regulations under the Council Act and unite in 
showing our grateful appreciation of the retiring Secretary of State and 
Viceroy.” 


*5. “There has been a great deal of criticism of Lord Morley’s auto- 
cracy, and itis of a rather peculiarnature. A criti- 
Parsi (42), 6th Nov., cism founded simply on the fact of a great reform on 
Eng. cols. ie democratic lines having been carried out during the 
term of office of a Secretary of State who was pro- 
foundly versed in the history of democracy and a brilliant exponent of the 
democratic ideal may easily impute an autocratic spirit to the Secretary. Lord 
Curzon was an indefatigable interferer with the wheels of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment, but the complaint against him was that he made them move too fast. 
At any rate, it was easy enough to see what he was doing. Against Lord 
Morley mysterious charges of interference are brought. No specific instances 
are quoted, but we are asked to believe that Lord Crewe will have to cultivate 
the art of doing nothing because if the Morleyan system continued, the 
miachinery would soon stop altogether. It seems idle, if not ridiculous, to 
tnake such charges, especially when the same critics complain that the 
attention to administrative detail which flourished under the Curzonian regime 
has, in the undivided solicitude given to Reform measures, weakened into a 
degree of slackness.......... It is possible that some future historian will find 
that Lord Morley, far from being autocratic, was too pliable. A great contem- 
porary of vast imperial experience, bade him ‘trust the man on the spot.’ 
This he did not only in the collection of opinions giving a reflection of Indian 
feeling on the subject of Reform, but even in less welcome measures.......... 
It is the first step which is most difficult and Lord Morley has taken it. His 
Reform Scheme is only the beginning—it is not in itself the final word in 
Indian political evolution. But he has shown the way. He has set India on 
the path of political progress and has indicated the route for us to follow. It 
remains for India to justify his work by fulfilling it.” 


*§. “The marriage of His Excellency Sir George Clarke and Mrs. 
Reynolds was duly celebrated in the Cathedral on 
ee inecagua = ete Friday morning and though it was as quiet an 
Clarke’s syubting: SOF8° affair as is possible there was naturally a large’ 
Parsi (42), 6th Noy., Sthering of distinguished persons to signify by their, 
Eng. cols, presence their good wishes and congratulations? 
‘Many. thousands besides this gathering will also 

pray for the happiness and domestic felicity of a Governor who has in 
an unwonted measure sympathised with the people committed to his charge 
in all their griefs and troubles. -Sir George Clarke has resolutely put aside 
his. own afflictions at the call of duty, and a double measure of personal 
happiness should be his reward. Beyond the patient sympathy and geniality 
which never failed him, the tradition of Government House insists on an 
amount of entertainment and hospitality which are a heavy burden on a 
lonely Governor, especially on one who, as we know Sir George Clarke does, 
gives matters of deep national moment his earnest constant attention. It 
is, therefore, gratifying to all that'His Excellency will no longer have to bear 
that burden alone, but will have by his side a gracious’ and accomplished 
con 1802—4 


Congratulation on His 


for thé: amelioration of' the’ people: Ot 
t able: to: promise. in | evans on: her 


ela iad sige Bombay. wishes hinbpitiess ae prosperity 
to their Excellencies Sir George and Lady Clarke on 
Sinead (38), their wedding. Sir George stands in the front rank 
ae + AieNtr Lelie of sympathetic Governors, and it would be no exagge- 
(84), 6th Nov.; *Hirtdu ration to say that by his sympathy and kindness he 
Punch (37), 6th Nov. has won the hearts of all. All; Bombay rejoices at 
the happy change that has taken place to-day in 
His Excellency’ s social life and prays that the pair may live long in peace 
and happiness. Her Excellency Lady Clarke has moved much in London 
society, and we are sure that, endowed as she is with a kind and generous 
temperament, she will soon win the hearts of the women of Bombay. The 
Bombay public welcome her cordially. [The Akhbdr-e-Islém also wishes 
happiness and long life to the pair. The Gujardti: writes :—We are sure the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency will pray to God that His Excellency’s 
marriage with Mrs. Reynolds may turn out happy in every way. Anyone will 
admit the necessity of the marriage. The death of Lady Clarke followed by 
that of Miss Clarke had left Sir George without a companion in his. social 
life. His Excellency has much arduous work before him and he stood 
urgently in need of a companion to share the burden of his social duties. We 
pray to God that the pair may be happy and prosperous and may achieve great 
things for the up- -lifting of the country. The Hindu Punch also publishes 
a cartoon toasting ‘ Unclouded sunshine throughout a long and happy life.’] 


8. ‘“ We rejoice to think that from to-day we are able to speak of Their 

Excellencies instead of His single Excellency at 

Indian Spectator (i1), the head of Bombay society. The happy. event, 

(Sta Nov. about which we have ere now. expressed our senti- 

ments, was celebrated yesterday, and we respects 

fully offér our congratulations: to His Excellency the Governor: on the-ray. of 

sunshine which will spread’ not only through his home but through. the 

anxious discharge of his onerous duties, and Her Excellency Lady Clarke. ‘on 
the new sphere of usefulness that lies. befere her in an oriental country.” 


*9. “The city of Bombay greeted His Excellency Sir George Clarke 

: on the day of his wedding with that affectionate joy 

Rast Gof yt ong” 6th which a happy and contented people feel at heart at 
a ae Sth Nov. the marriage of a kind and beneficent ruler. The 
> nel (66), 6th Nov. administration of His Excellency has been charac- 
Eng. cols. terised by a steady but active progress in all depart- 
ments of public life.......... Fair and impartial in 

his judgment he has kept the balance scrupulously even between races and 
communities, and drawn them closer into a common tie of union and good- 
fellowship.......... We little wonder that with the qualities of head and heart 
which are his, he has been so popular with all classes and communities. ‘To 
him and Lady Clarké we extend our hearty wishes for a long and happy life, 
and pray that their career in India may be one of brilliant and unhampered 
[The Poona Observer and the Moslem write in terms of ' similar 


10. “The London branch:of the Moslem Leagué has had the audacity to 
intermeddle most indiscreetly in foreign politics:and 

Comments on:the report- make a representation to the British Government 
ed protestof the Moslems adverse to their recent Note to the Persian Govern- 


fs le hg ro ares ment. Following them, all the Moslems: in London 


Persia are said to have met to ‘ protest strongly against the 
lade: of Bombay (18), British action in Persia.’ Reuter, not likely to 
Ath Nov: exaggerate Moslem oddities, tells us that the speakers 
| ‘in forcible terms charged Great Britain and Russia 

with bad faith’ !!!. But thatis not all. We are told that ‘ the frequent 
references-to Islam’s appeal: to the Kaiser were. loudly cheered.’ We are 
further told that. 7 Bilgrami: with difficulty: restrained the: extremists who 


‘Wiinted. ‘to sénd ‘telegrams to the ‘Bulfan ‘and ‘the;Amit!)° Gracious God ! 
What.did these extremists’ mean? Did they desire to express gratitude to 
the Kaiser for his policy of supplanting British influence in Turkey and Persia. 
and did they intend to urge the Amir and the Sultan to oppose Britain? 
Whatever it be, too patent and obvious is the absolute. want of loyalty. to 
Britain—if not the positive disloyalty of all this attitude and expression of. 
the London Moslems and the Moslem League (are the two practically iden- 
tical ?)—or of the extremistic section thereof.......... It is pan-Islam they: 
prefer to pax Britannica and would approach for its sake the Amir and the 
Sultan andeven the Kaiser over the head of their lawful Government of 
BATLUMEE Fescccees. But we wish to speak on behalf of the bulk of the Indian 
Muhammadan community. ‘That the Aligarh School never represented the 
bulk of their Indian coreligionists we have always held and we will continue 
to hold, though for the moment the Aligarh School has captured even sober 
men l:ke Megsrg. Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Jinna and others. And in parti- 
cular have we to point out that there is absolutely no truth in the All India. 
Moslem League’s representation that the British Note to Persia was likely to 
cause ‘grave concern’ in the minds of Indian Muhammadans as a whole. 
No. ‘lLhese—the bulk of them—are loyal and they trust their Government. 
And Persia’s independence or dependence is a matter of the smallest 
interest to them.” 


*11. “ That there has been an awakening of the people in all directions 
in recent years needs no demonstration. Call it 
Alleged influence of unrest, or what you will, the population even in the 
the Swadeshi-Boycott ryemotest villages is experiencing some kind of 
movement on the policyOf unrest or other. In some parts, it is distinctly reli- 
the Government of India. , gee 
Indian Social Reformer 810U8 or sectarian, in others it is predominantly 
(10), 6th Nov. political; in some provinces it is social, in yet others: 
there has arisen an industrial awakening. A spirit: 
of. self-reliance is perceptible all through. Sometimes it is swadeshi, and:at: 
others: it is ‘ boycott’ of everything extraneous. It is-open to dowbt whether; 
but for this new awakening, Government would have evinced the same intéer« 
est in and attached the same importance to the amelioration of indigenous 
industries. Without casting any reflection on the intention of a well-meaning’: 
administration, it is to be admitted that as the heads of Government and 
members of the ruling class stand isolated from the life of the children of the 
soil, they cannot understand or apprehend their feelings without some sort 
of stir being made, some agitation on the surface. In this respect, the 
swadeshi movement which had been smouldering for several years previously 
but was fanned into a flame by the Partition of Bengal has done good to the 
country at large. If its objects be strictly limited to the original meaning of 
the agitation and steadily adhered to, there need ba no fear but that it will 
add to the happiness and prosperity of the people.” 


12. The Din Bandhwu in an unfinished article writes :—The progress of a 
nation either political or religious must be slow to be. 

The Extremists are lasting, and any attempt to hasten it by artificial. 
really working for an means cannot but produce evil effects. Various 
eens controlled by new religious sects and: reform movements are 
Din Bandhw (116a), 29th trying to effect a religious: revival in India, while 
Oct. the National Congress is doing its best for the 
political regeneration of the country. Of late a 

political party has sprung up that shuns the slow but steady methods of the 
Congress and wants to reach its political goal in a day. While the motives 
of the Congress party are altruistic and liberal, those of the Extremists are 
purely selfish. Instead. of calling them: by their self-styled name Nationalists 
it would be more appropriate to call them Monopolists, for what they really want 
is not a nationalist government consisting of all the nationalities inhabiting 
India, but an. autocracy controlled’ by Brahmins. The efforts of these 
Monopolists are directed towards: undoing the work accomplished by the 
National Congress as is seen by the anarchical methods followed by some 
of them during the past few years. 
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rs witnessed ‘an: outburst of political revolutions’ 
ithe Hast ‘as wéll as: inthe West. While: this 
political chatige ‘is likely to herald’ a new era of 
"peace in some of the countries, it is likely to produce: 
oa.3 evil results in others that are not ripe for change. 
“Revolution in Turkey seems to have been effected 
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oy eS ps ot os in @ gradual. manner without exciting undue hatred 
for hereditary rulers, but. a similar change in Persia does not give us any 
promise of good results. As to Egypt we cannot with any amount of 
certainty make any forecast as to the.results of a revolution there. Speaking 
about India we have not the least hesitation to say that the effects of a 
revolution in this country will be absolutely disastrous. The condition of India 
ig such that the political salvation of India depends on constitutional agitation 
alone. . The revolutionary methods of the Extremists have merely helped to set 
back the hand on the dial of India’s progress by half a century. We hope 
that. experience gained in the past years will open the eyes of our Extremists 
to the futility and unsuitability of their erratic methods and convince them 
that steady constitutional agitation can only hope to achieve self-govern- 
ment for India in the distant future. 
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14. “Tt was suggested by a contemporary that without deliberate 
: is intention on the part of the British authorities they 
; Persia should be given micht find their promise to maintain the integrity of 


a free hand to manage its . 
clon aitaiee. Persia the most difficult part of their programme. 


*Pdrsi (42), 6th Nov., How true this is has already been made apparent. 
Eng. cols.: Sudhdrak The Note to Persia was accompanied by warships in 
(150), 24th Oct. the Persian Gulf, which is the equivalent of the 
: Russian force in the North. A rumour that a wild 
tribe contemplated a raid was sufficient excuse to land a party of blue-jackets: 
for the protection of foreigners, and also, incidentally, to show every turbulent 
spirit that the Persian Government is an institution for which they need have no’ 
respect, and that according to the law of the most enlightened nations, any 
sufficie:tly strong party of armed men has a perfect right to settle Persia’s 
affairs acccrding to its own wish and to decide on what is right and wrong at. 
its own irresponsible pleasure. We do noi say that Persia is a well-governed 
country, but it is indisputable that the present Government is making a brave 
struggle which would be assured of a much greater degree of success if such 
disturbing elements as armed foreign forces were withdrawn. It is necessary 
that the safety of foreigners should be assured, but safety is a matter of 
degrees, and the risks that foreigners run to-day in Persia are not demons- 
trably greater than those they have been cheerfully encountering any time 
these last fifty years. The prompt seizing of an excuse for landing an armed 
force will not hasten the improvement in internal affairs which the British 
Note demands as the prime condition for non-intervention.” [The Sudhdrak 
remarks :—The present plight of Persia is a lesson to those countries who 
would allow foreigners to enter them for trade purposes without possessing 
strength enough to control their operations. ‘The country is paying the 

penalty of its weakness. | | 


45. “ The conversion of Portugal into a Republic adds one more danger 
ish. | to the many already looming over India. To two 
Comments on the Por- French republican possessions on the mainland. it» 
teneee sevcrution. 99th adds three more Portuguese republican possessions, 
Oct Ene ok 29), 4 and the news of the fall of the House of Braganza 
Seri s-. | having been received in India by the Portuguese: 
subjects with glee makes one uneasy. Government of India! hold your reins: 
with wisdom and power if you wish the country well........... If you want to 
keep India and elevate India, and ennoble India, rule India and rule it with a 
strong hand guided by unimpeachable integrity, honesty of purpose, definition 
of aim, and say never that you gained it by bloodshed, for you will set up a 
reaction and will become amenable to the Divine Forces.” 
HiTiog | 


“s 
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16. The Governor-General of Portuguese India, who asa. reward of his 
- love for the Republican cause, left his judicial post 
Ghiciatisl of Gee ahitold tole at Margao to assume the reins of the Government in 
iat agp ~ cat Goa, indicated in the speech which he delivered on 
O Anglo-Lusitano (54), he day on which he took charge of his high office, 
99nd Oct. ’ the lines on which the Government of the Portuguese 
Republic would-be carried on. The speech is im- 
pressive and indicates the sentiments of justice and good-will with which the 
Governor-General is imbued. May His Excellency rule with firmness; may 
his be a government not of corruption in the smallest degree but of absolute 
purity, even though to achieve this end it may be necessary to weed out 
radically the pernicious parasites who sap the public treasuries; let there be 
an end to favouritism, partizanship and other defects which were rampant ; let 
the public departments not be preserves for those who have patrons in high 
positions ; and let the merits and labours of all be gauged by the same stand- 
ard without distinction of colour and creed. In this work His Excellency 
will have the support of all honest and patriotic people who have the welfare 
of the country at heart. It is necessary that the Portuguese Republic should 
give to the Portuguese all that they promise in their programme, and thus 
only can it justify its existence. 


The new Governor- 


17. ‘Even judging from the summary as wired by Reuter to this 
country of the first speech delivered at the Savoy 
Comments on lord by [Lord Hardinge after his appointment as 
Hardinge’s speech at the Viceroy of India, we have no hesitation in saying 
ee ee that if is quite a notabl nent f 
Praja Bandhu (43), Q a e pronouncemen rom more 
30th Oct., Eng. cols. than one stand-point.......... His Lordship has 
through his speech taken the Indian nation into 
his confidence, and while doing so he has given expression to certain 
principles of policy that cannot but excite one’s admiration.......... From what 
he has declared with regard to the danger and futility of carrying on what is 
well-known by this time as a forward Military policy beyond the natural 
frontiers of India, which is ruinously expensive and specially so in the case 
of a poor country such as ours, we may take it that our new Viceroy will not 
either directly or indirectly support the Military jingoes and fire-eaters, who 
either under the bogey of a Russian invasion or for the sake of a ‘scientific 
frontier ’ for India have in season and out of season been loudly demanding an 
increase in the Indian army.......... As is well-known the task of introducing 
the memorable scheme of Reforms in the administration of India was not an 
easy one even for an experienced and ripe statesman like Lord Minto although 
strongly backed up by Lord Morley. In order to continue the liberal policy on 
which our Rulers have lately embarked India badly needs a strong-willed and 
experienced administrator having a wide out-look and sympathy for all 


legitimate aspirations of the subject people.......... His promise to continue 
the policy of his predecessor is certainly highly encouraging, for ibis exactly 
what every patriotic son of India heartily desires.......... Lord Hardinge has 


exhibited an amount of far-sightedness in asking for a helpful co-operation 
from all classes of people in his new task. In this connection we take the 
liberty of assuring His Lordship that he may safely count upon it for all time 
to come so long of course as it is cheerfully accepted and duly availed of.” 


18. There can be no two opinions about the high tact, impartiality and 

’ sympathy shown by His Excellency Lord Minto 
ita: gong Hee ‘vonou, uring his regime as Viceroy of India. ‘It is to be 
to His Excellency Lord regretted, therefore, that Monday’s meeting to decide 
Minto on the occasion of a8 to the steps to be taken in Bombay for honouring 
his departure from Bom- him presented but a sorry spectacle. Although the 
bay. notice convening the meeting bore the signatures of 
Jam-e-Jamshed (38), most of the leading citizens of Bombay,. only a very 
Slat Oct. small number attended. Was such a meeting 
worthy of that illustrious Viceroy who has done so much to advance the 
interests of India? Whatdoes all this mean? JDoes it signify that the 
Bombay public cannot appreciate the services of the retiring Viceroy? No; 
it is not that. The true reason of this disappointing show is the apashy of 
the public. The leaders of Bombay are, as it were, tired out and izheneea by 
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jumetous struggles which one waged so ‘vigorously inthe past. ‘This is 
‘it should be ; they should rather be or rem by the new rights granted 
Morley and should be ready to proclaim their views freely though 
My. , 
19. “After a lapse of twenty-five years, history wishes to repeat itsolf 
Indu of Bombay (13 in Bombay. Circumstances had arisen exactly 
B1at Ok shit fe Sond twenty-five years ago, in 1885, the like of which 
have arisen in 1910. The departure of Lord Ripon, 
of happy memory, from Bombay was the occasion. The judgment of the 
Anglo-Indian opinion on the viceroyalty of Lord Ripon was quite the 
reverse of that of the Indian public opinion. Hence the treatment of the 
noble Viceroy at the hands of the two communities was diametrically of 
an opposite character. From Anglo-India, Lord Ripon received hisses, 
hootings, insults and in some cases even abuse. While from Indian India, 
he was the recipient of flowers and garlands, honour at every step in the 
streets and blessings from every window and balcony. Lord Minto is on the 
eve of departure from India. Quite in the fitness of things and as doing 
nothing more than public duty and showing feelings of obligation for the 
first step in the political enfranchisement of us, Indians, some leading citizens 
of Bombay met the other day in the Municipal Hall and resolved to give 
Lord Minto a public and a fitting send-off on the occasion of his departure 
from Bombay. Anglo-Bombay, if we may so phrase it, we are given to 
understand, has determined to take no notice of the out-going Viceroy !......... 
They say the European residents of Bombay intend to neglect Lord Minto 
altogether. For what fault of the Viceroy? For the grant of constitutional 
reforms, giving to the people of India a semblance of political rights. The 
same crime that Lord Ripon had committed! Bad taste, bad policy, bad 
blood. And Lord Minto personally will be none the poorer for want of an 
entertainment. While on the contrary, the Europeans will be richer only in 
the increase of bad feeling between the two communities in India. It would 
mean ‘A friend of India is a foe of Anglo-India’ .” 


20. ‘ Though we are glad at the appointment of Mr. Ali Imam to the 
Executive Council we hope at the same time that 

Comments on the _ in the matter of such appointments the Government 
appointment of Mr. Ali wij] be led by qualifications of abilities only and not 


Imam as Law Member of “DN 
the Imperial Executive by those of any particular race or creed. The Gov- 


Council. ernment may well be reminded in this connection 
Oriental Review (19), of the oft-repeated promises of Lord Morley that 
Qnd Nov. appointment to high posts will be regulated not by 


any race favouritism but only considerations of fit- 
ness for the task.” 


21. “ We tender our heartfelt loyal thanks to the King-Emperor for the 
appointment of Syed Ali Imam to the Legal Member- 
Moslem (66), 30th Oct., ship. The appointment opens a new era in the 
Eng. cols. history of Islam in India. This is the first time, 
since the decline and fall of the Moghul Empire, that 
a Muhammadan obtains a real share in the administration of the whole of 
India. A great responsibility devolves upon Syed Ali Imam. He has to 
prove by word and deed that the Muhammadans of India who have ruled the 
country for centuries still possess moral and administrative qualities of the 
first order and that they have a bright future under the benign British Rule. 
Lord Salisbury once wrote to Queen Victoria ‘The Muhammadans were the 
backbone of our Rule in India.’ The Muhammadans have fought and bled 
side by side with British soldiers for the maintenance of the British Empire; 
the present appointment will make them realise that the honour and glory of 
that Empire is as much theirs as of the British people.” 


22. “In the appointment of the Honourable Syed Ali Imam as execu- 

tive Councillor, as in thatof the Honourable Mr. Sinha, 

Indian Spectator (11), the Government has evidently taken care to select 
‘Sth Nov. persons whé are above all suspicion of partisanship 
ay and who are likely to enjoy the confidence of other 
communities besides their own. When the constitutional reforms were under 


19. 


discussion the attitude which was taken up by the Law Member designate’ 


in regard.to communal electorates made him unpopular with his own com- 
munity, though Lord Morley must have thoroughly appreciated his point of 


view. One of the reasons why the proposal to appoint Indian Executive 


Councillors was criticised in Parliament and elsewhere was that: it’ would be 
difficult to get Indians possessing the confidence of communities other than 
their own. The objection has been fairly overcome in the two appointments 
made for the Viceregal Council.” 


23. The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Ali Imam as Law Member 
on the Viceregal Executive Council in succession 
Bombay Samdchér (73), to the Honourable Mr. Sinha has been hailed with 
Ist Nov.; Jdm-e-Jamshed exuberant gratification by all sections of the Indian 
a eg hy, Sint rm community. Mr. Ali Imam, though a Muhammadan, 
aoe og gi eR is not of a sectarian temperament, but has been 
Isldm (69), 31st Oct. known to be an Indian first and Muhammadan 
afterwards. Inspired by the courage of his con- 
victions he has made no secret of his views, and in denouncing the cry for 
special electorates raised on behalf of his community, he incurred no small 
amount of odium from his co-religionists. The surroundings in which the 
Honourable gentleman has so far moved naturally create in us a hope that 
he would prove himself a worthy successor to the Honourable Mr. Sinha. 
Every Indian of whatever nationality can, we are sure, confidently look to 
him for the safeguarding of his interest and consequently we congratulate 
the Government of India upon their making so universally acceptable an 
appointment. Nothing could be more mischievous than the cndeavour that 
is being made in some quarters to misguide the masses by declaring that the 
Honourable Mr. Ali Imam’s present elevation was more due to a desire on the 
part of Government to see a» Muhammadan on the Executive Council in 
succession to a Hindu than anything else. Itis needless to say with what 
danger the spread of such misguided and unjust sentiments is fraught. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain and congratulates the Government 
of India upon securing as their colleague in office a man who has been a 
strong advocate of Hindu-Muhammadan unity. The Sdnjy Vartamdn also 
writes appreciatively on the subject of the appointment and in expressing its 
gratitude trusts that the noble principle of selecting the best man for this 
high office, irrespective of any considerations of nationality, would never be 
deviated from in future. The Akhbdr-e-Islam expresses itself satisfied with 
the appointment, which it hopes will be acceptable to all communities. | 


*24, “The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Syed Ali Imam to the 
Legal Membership of the Governor-General’s Execu- 

Gujarati (34), 6th tive Councilin the place of the Honourable Mr. Sinha 
Nov., Eng. cols. who resigns from the 2lst of this month has 
evoked different feelings in different quarters. 

The admission of Mr. Sinha to the charmed circle of the Executive Council 
was clearly pronounced to be a further and necessary step in the policy of 
associating Indians in the more responsible and substantial work of the 
administration of this country. It was to be an appointment -for which the 
best merit and talent available were to be sought, and it had nothing to do 
with creed or community. People were not indeed wanting among the ranks 
of Muhammadans and Anglo-Indians who urged the Moslem claims to what 
they were pleased to call representation on the Council of the Viceroy 
ssuaecus The appointment of Mr. Ali Imam has given satisfaction to these 
advocates of special representation, and it has unfortunately lent colour to 
their interpretation of the general design of the Reforms. It cannot be said 
that a Hindu gentleman with better qualifications could not have been found. 
In fact many names may be suggested of men of great experience, of better 
legal attainments and a longer record of public service. As it is, the appoint- 
ment has been pretty well received in the country. Though a staunch 
supporter of the Moslem League, Mr. Imam has been in favour of mixed 
electorates, and his political views are known to be progressive and liberal. 
His legal ability is undoubted, and he is said to have enjoyed a considerable 


measure of success as a lawyer. It may also be hoped that in the discharge = 
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. removed. The Anglo-Indian community is also afraid that the 

Bee + eens will tend to become an Indian monopoly. This is in- 
i ae evitable 80 long as the other places in the Council are not offered to Indians. 
Bee Muhammadans will rejoice at Mr. Ali Imam’s appointment though many of 
ee them wWill'’not easily forget his opposition to the Moslem claim to special 
representation, and as one more practical illustration of the principle introduced 
by Lord Morley in liberalising the administration of the country, the Hindus 
too will acquiesce in the appointment from that broader standpoint.” 


25. ‘‘ We make bold to assure our rulers that in Mr. Kershasp they have 
| lost a most noble-minded and zealous and conscien- 
: tious servant. Itis Indian Civil Servants of the 
ment of Mr. P. Kershasp character of Mr. Kershasp who will shed lustre on 
from the Indian Civil British rule and constantly win for it the respect. 
Service (Madras). and esteem and confidence of the Indian com- 
Oriental Review (19), munities by the fearless yet loyal discharge 
and Nov. of their duties. It will be an evil day for 
British India, and we are sure it will never come, 
when those who are entrusted with the subordinate administration of the 
affairs of the country bend the knee before autocratic Governments like that 
of Sir Arthur Lawley, the present Governor of Madras. But that is what 
seems to have been expected of Mr. Kershasp in connection with the now 
notorious Swardjya case. The whole country cannot shake off the conviction 
that Mr. Kershasp owed all his troubles to the generous yet perfectly correct 
view that he took of the conduct of the accused in that case. If he had 
adopted the same view as their Lordships of the Madras High Court felt con- 
strained to take and distinctly expressed in their judgment, Mr. Kershasp’s 
most valuable active career in the Service might not have ended so soon. 
Mr. Kershasp has been a martyr to his conscience. 


26. “Mr. Kershasp was more sianed against than sinning and was. 

Indu of Bombay (18) the victim of an unholy crusade that was bent 
j 21st Oct. J \'*> upon making a mountain of a molehill out of the 
ee Kottapakonda riot affair. This was obvious from 
| : the fact that he had already earned the implacable hatred of fire-eating jingoes 
| of the ‘ martial law and no damned nonsense’ type by his awarding only 
six months’ imprisonment to a seditious journalist and not transportation for 
life or ten years’ hard like the Draconian Mr. Pinhey of Trichinopoly 
riots fame. The Madras Government, known to be not over-sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations, was weak enough to succumb to the clamours of 
the Anglo-Indian critics and degraded a Civil Servant of over 15 years’ 
irreproachable antecedents. It was not to be expected, of course, that 
Mr. Kershasp would care to serve any more under so blessed a Government. 
Moreover from’ the very beginning of his career, Mr. Kershasp has been 
known to possess an unflinching independence of character, which in India 
is seldom a passport to higher rungs of the ladder in the service. Hence his. 
unpopularity with a section of the Madras bureaucracy. It must, therefore, 
come as gall and wormwood to their organ of the Madras Times to hear that 


Mr. Kershasp has been granted an annuity instead of being allowed to go. 
empty-handed.” 


~ 


Be *27. The Haj Season will now be soon over, and the business of the cruel 
ae and callous ‘ brokers’ to rob and cheat the poor 
Haj ie ofthe Hajis will be gone, for some time at least. The 

ai in "Bosea dr (167) Hajis have been obliged to purchase tickets for 

PO ps 9 ’ steamers not present in the port of Bombay, and in 

many cases, after having paid higher fares were com- 

pelled fo travel by inferior steamers with cheaper fares. The Hajis were robbed 
and insulted on every side while in Bombay and when on board the steamer: 


> oes 


a 


had to undergo pangs of extreme thirst for want of water. ‘The houseless 
Hajis had to pass months and months in’Bombay spending all they had. It 
is hoped that the Police Commissioner who has been informed of this state of 
affairs will take proper steps to remedy them during the next Haj Season. ~ 


Yo. . : 
28. ‘“ The expatriation of the Hindu boy, the son of a domiciled Indian 
ee = a ae SOY in South Africa, because he happened to be born in 
Fie ¢. Somikan (38), India, is such an act of brutal law that even the 
5th Nov., Eng. cols. ’ Judge who tried the case had to pronounce against 
the iniquity of it. One has little patience when 
speaking of the harsh, cruel and unjust treatment to which one portion of the 
many loyal and law-abiding subjects of the Crown is subjected by another. 
It was an evil day when Great Britain conquered this cruel and overbearing 
colony. The humiliation of the Indians dates from this period. Ever since 
the Boer Government refused the Indians the common rights of citizenship, 
India has come to understand that equality of the differeut subject races, 
without distinction of caste, colour or creed, is moonshine, a mere delusion and 
a snare. India has been touched in the most sensitive part of her pride and 
has watched with dismal gloom the impotence to which the Home Govern- 
ment is reduced by the insolence and pride of a people who only the other day 
were the bitterest enemies of the country and in whose subjection India gave 
its prcud and loyal share without grudging. There is nothing more humiliat- 
ing than these quondam enemies defying the mandates of successive Colonial 
Secretaries of State. When the tail begins to wag the dog, the natural con- 
clusion to which one is forced is that the dog has ceased to exercise its 
vital functions either for a»y good to itself or to others.” 


29. The modification of the grazing rules in the Central Circle 
recommended by Government in a_ recent 


Approval of the recent Resolution will be welcomed on all hands and parti- 


relaxation of the operation ¢uylarly by those who suffered most by the forest 
ll cog Papas in the policy of Government. Government, it must be 
Sada Poakdeh (119), 5th admitted, were actuated by motives of public welfare 
Nov.: Sudhdrak (150), in framing the forest laws, but unfortunately they 
4th Oct. turned out to be vexatious and no amount of com- 

plaints convinced Goverrment of what they really 


were. It is, however, matter for no small gratification that Government 


have at last been convinced of the rigour of these laws and have tried to’ 


give facilities to the people in the matter of grazing cattle and other cognate 
matters. We hope the facilities afforded to the rayats will prove a real boon 
to them. [The Sudhdrak declares that the new policy enunciated by 
Government respecting forest matters will render the regime of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke memorable in the annals of the Presidency.| 


380. The Panvel Agricultural Exhibition is to be held from 10th to 17th 
December next. Those who control the Agricultural 

The promoters of the Department at present do not appear to understand 
Agricultural Exhibition to what constitutes improvement of agriculture in this 
be held at Panvel (Kolaba) part of the country. Weare afraid that the Panvel 


; ct shoul Birt . ate : 
wy yor hog he Exhibition will bear only limited fruit unless a vital 


holders to ventilate their Change is made in last year’s programme of work. 
grievances. Agriculturists must not be left to themselves to 
Bakul (105), 23rd Oct. attend the Exhibition, but they. must be cordially 
ee invited and brought over and shown and explained 

things in a missionary spirit. Besides the ignorance of the agriculturists 
there is another cause that arrests the progress of cultivation. It is the com- 
~plaint of land-holders that the operation of certain laws also comes in the 
way of their attending properly to agriculture, and it is necessary that this 
complaint should be removed. As it is rather risky during the preséht 
~ time to ventilate their grievances at public meetings, we think that’ itis the 
duty of Agricultural associations to bring them to the notice of the authorities 
on the occasion of such exhibitions by halding meetings of lanj-holdéts. Itis 
con 1802-—6 
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q ties will have to hear a sent deal of criticism on their 
eee Na but explanations will be able to remove many 
Sania ndings and to promote aspirit of cordiality between Government 

offic: ciale emer the serioultarists. We hope that the promoters of the Panvel 

| Sa ~ Sxhibition will give consideration to the above suggestion. 

‘ee te de } ae 

a ‘Commenting on the recent Durbar held by the Collector of Satara 

ae rau the Shubha Suchak complains that only about half 

An account of the a4 dozen non-officials were invited for the occasion 

eek | recent Satéra Collector's and that the press was excluded from attendance. 

a Durbar should be amy It suggests that as many questions of public interest 

se 0: ygggmmoaaan Ro Fue. tn0e were discussed at the Durbar, the authorities con- 

Shubha Suchak (148), cerned would do well to supply the local papers with 

‘Dist Oct. ’ gn account of what took place there with a view to 

enlighten the public in the matter. 


‘po Mena 


EHducation. 


82. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal:—‘‘ Some time ago 
Se ae ee there appeared in your columnsa letter by ‘ A teacher ’ 
oe a Saat protesting against a movement started by an old 
pressure on the EKduca- ‘ 
tional subordinates in Sind Olicer of the Educational Department to raise a me- 
for subscriptions to a Mmorial to Mr. Wright, the late Kducational Inspector 
‘memorial to Mr. Wright, in Sind, by collecting subscriptions from the subor- 
late Educational Inspec- dinates of the Educational Department a majority of 


, tor. pig whom are low-paid teachers. For about three or four 
an Journal (25), 27th months after that nothing was heard about the 


? movement and it was supposed that the, idea had 
been dropped. But it is very susprising to find that active steps are again 
bieng taken .to collect subscriptions for the memorial. Another influential 
member of the Department has now interested himself in the movement and he 
has succeeded in receiving good contributions. The minimum contribution 
has been fixed at Rs. 10 and it can easily be realised how hard it must press on 
poor teachers drawing Rs. 30 or 40 per mensem. The subscriptions from 
subordinates. drawing Rs. 100 and under range between Rs. 10 and 25: and 

those from gentlemen drawing more than Rs. 100 range between Rs. 50 and 
250. It is an open secret that most of the subordinates subscribe for fear of 
incurring displesure. If the promoters are bent upon having a memorial, 
there will be no objection if the gentlemen who received special favours at the 
hauds of Mr. Wright raise the requisite amount amongst themselves instead 
of taking from poor teachers.” 


33. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :— For the last three 
years there have been loud complaints against the 

Complaint about the /0cal Government schools as regards their mode of 
examinations in the eCXa@mination and standard of promotion. Every 
Government Schools at year about 20 boys are detained in each standard, 
Ahmedabad. and this year the same thing has been repeated. I 
Praja Bandhu (43), find that from 15 to 20 boys are kept back in each 
4 30th Oct., Eng. cols. of the standards of the Government schools this 
4 year, and in some cases boys who have passed 
be six years in the Middle School standards are found unfit to go up to 
% the High School. If this were due to bad material, then there would 
is be some justification for the teachers, but all boys in these Middle Schools are 
‘@ admitted after a proper test and last year only 60 boys were selected for 
admission to the first standard out of more than 150 that appeared at the 
» @ntrance examination. If a single boy out of these 60 is found unfit for pro- 
_motion at the end of the year, J should think that the teachers themselves are 
to:blame, and the Head Masters whose chief duty is to supervise the. work 

_ Of the, staff are equally responsible.” P 
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a by a far-siphted and’ enlightened 


ee “ Th wae anor te: 
id aun: that a reluctant and hitherto conservative 


There san ‘be no sound body like the Bombay . University Senate was 


system of teaching in the induced to set about the task of reorganising and 
Government Colleges with overhauling the entirs machinery of higher 
a staff constantly chang- education........... The University Senate may 
> net (49). 6th N prescribe an idéal course of studies, and may devise 
fin go” )s ov an ideal system of examinations, but if the 
Tn professors and tutors of Colleges whose function it is 

to make these curricula the medium of instruction 
are not adequate to their task, if would be foolish to expect an improvement 
in the quality of our graduates. So far nothing has been done, and perhaps 
ig may be said nothing could directly be done by the Senate towards securing 
an ideal body of professors and tutors for the Colleges under its control. If, 
therefore, what are called the disappointing results of higher education in this 
Presidency are even partially to be traced to the inadequacy of the teaching 
staff, we are afraid no amount of remodelling and reorganisation of the 
educational courses and no overhauling of the system of examinations, how- 
ever drastic, will answer the purpose. We are led to these remarks by a 
series of constant changes in the educational staff of the two Government 
Colleges—the Elphinstone College at Bombay and the Deccan College 
at Poona—which have taken place during the last few years. The 
Government Colleges in this Presidency are intended to be models of 
teaching for other institutions for higher education; and certainly there can 
be no sound and efficient system of teaching with a staff that undergoes 
kaleidoscopic changes within the period of six or seven years. Let us take 
for illustration the Imperial Educational Service so far as it concerns these two 
Colleges. In all there are ten chairs occupied by men appointed by the 
secretary of State in these twoColleges. There are two Professors of History, 
two for Philosophy, four for English Literature, one for English Literature 
and History, and one for Mathematics. During the last seven years, to put 
things at their best, no less than six men appointed by the Secretary of State 
have resigned from the service, some after having served for five years, but 
the majority after having served for less than three. The changes commenced 
with the resignation of Professor Alston, who served for scarcely more than 
two years. Professor Storrs came and went within the brief period of a 
year. Professor Wodehouse was brought to the Elphinstone College for 
Literature ; he was subsequently shifted to the Deccan College for Philosophy ; 
and he resigned from the service within three years of his joining it. 
Professor Clarke of the Deccan College resigned from the service five years 
after having joined it. Professor MacDougall was unfortunately carried away 
by a fatal illness not more than two years after entering the service. . Professor 
Colville of the Elphinstone College has just sent in his resignation after 
having been in the line for not more than two years. And we hear that a 
Professor of the Deccan College is about to leave the service, though it is not 
more than a year since he entered it. The majority of these men have gone 
through a training of Greek and Latin in the Oxford Colleges which is 
scarcely of any use for their functions as Professors in a.College in India. 
They come out fresh from their University training to lecture on books and 
subjects some of which may have been entirely unfamiliar to them. It takes 
them, therefore, some years before they can understand the requirements 
of Thdian students and adapt themselves tothe new educational environments. 
Under these circumstances, changes and displacements such as we have 
noticed in detail are hardly calculated to promote the interests of higher 
education. And why, it may legitimately be asked, should not educated 
Indians accustomed to and familiar with the requirements of Indian students 
be considered fit to occupy any of these chairs which belong to the. Imperial 
Educational Service? ‘The Indian Professor is in several respects better 
fitted for the task than the Englishman fresh from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges. He has been brought up under the samesystem of training as thdse 
. whom he is called on to teach; he understands the difficulties and spegial 
wants of his pupils; he is familiar with their modes of life and ways of 
thinking. dle has no inducement to leave the service early as s0 many seem 
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ie Be tects Reece eairigt 8 
-- O-Ahan 18 pet ea ee of the sol He has studied himself the 
s mk noe * cts which he maybe called on to teach. Would it not, then, 
‘be. cond nducive prthe best interests of higher education in this Presidency, if 
he Sec ws ik of State when he is called to fill in vacancies in the service 
38 Within his purview the possibility and the advisability of appointing 
Boor Indians who may have been found fit for the purpése ? It would be 
sone Way, and that certainly not the most negligible and insignificant way, 
_of securing a better class of graduates, and of putting an end to those dis- 
‘appointing results of University education, which have attracted the attention 
of our sympathetic Governor.” 


39. ‘“ Why should not the gentlemen called upon to conduct the Public 
Service and the School Scholarship Examinations 

Is Suggestion that the be paid for their labour? It matters not if they are 
a , examiners in the Public generally officers of the Educational Department, for 
Service and the School they do this work in addition to their ordinary 


ih Bind shield be paid for duties. Moreover the Board of Examiners always 


thats lahotir. includes managers or teachers of private schools too. 
| Sind Journal (25), 27th .[t is neither in consonance with the dignity of the 
Oct. most enlightened and enlightening Department of 


Government nor isitfair to get honorary work— 
and it is hard work; too, in all conscience—from either the one or the other 
Class. ......... We may be told that those affected by non-payment have never 
complained but have willingly undertaken the task. They may not have 
complained officially, but we are sure most of them would like to be paid, and 
since it is only just and fair, there is no reason why undue advantage should 
be taken of their delicacy of feeling or their supposed silence. Especially in 
the case of the Public Service Examination is it necessary to pay the exami- 

ners, because in the first place the number of candidates is large and an exa- 
mination fee of Rs. 2 is taken from each candidate, while hardly anything is 
spent upon the holding of the examination. Universities never care to make 
their examinations s0 many sources of profits, but generally incur loss on their 
account. We hope the Educational Inspector in Sind will be the first of the 
Inspectors in this Presidency to suggest to Government the applicability to 
this case of the sacred dictum that * the labourer is worthy of his hire’.” 
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Railways. 
36. Although all trains are now provided with emergency cords for the 
| use of passengers, the guards never atten] to the 
Alleged neglect of native calls of the native passengers and on the other hand 
P hordinetes by railway take them to task for pulling the cords. An incident 
Jém-e-Jamshed (38), Jlustrating this occurred on the Chittagong Mail 
Ist Nov. ’ train from which a child and a woman fell out. The 
passengers pulled the cord connected with the 
emergency brake, but the guard did not stop the train. Not only this, but 
when the train stopped at the next station he blamed the passengers for 
pulling the cord. Now, who was at fault here? ‘The poor passengers or the 
guard? ‘This is the way in which the -subordinates carry out the various 
measures which the authorities are taking to secure the comforts and the safety 
of third class passengers. ~The incident is a painful one, and we hope that it 
will be thoroughly inquired into by the authorities. Meanwhile, we would 
draw Gov: rnment’s attention to the fact that. it is such incidents which 
spread suspicion and distrust among natives, 


37. “We believe the authorities of the N.-W. Railway have by now 
found out that it was a great mistake to increase 

Suggestion for reduction the fares for second class travelling on their various 
of ”~ second class Rail- Jines. So far as we can gather from our observation 
:. ig on the N.-W. of things, the enhancement of rates could only have 
a eet Fouinat (25), 20th resulted in a diminution of income instead of the 
; Oct. - - «=... expected increase which was put forward as a justi- 


fication for charging heavier rates. If it is so—and 


25 


we are almost certain that statistics would support the resulé of our observa- 
tion—why should not the management of the Railway revert to the old rates 
with all possible expedition? Why should the Railway continue to sacrifice 
its income for the empty satisfaction of charging ‘better’ rates? It was 
stated at the time of introduction of higher fares that the first and second - 
classes were being worked at a loss. We cannot say about the first class, but . 
as regards the second we think the: loss~is now greater than it was. To 
be logical as well as businesslike, the Railway must therefore reintroduce the 
old rates. Nay, we should even suggest soméwhat lower rates for the second 
class than the old ones. That would be in keeping with a true progressive 
spirit and bring more grist to the Railway mill. If there is an idea of 
enabling the upper middle class Kuropeans to travel second class in compara- 
tive seclusion, they may have separate compartments provided for them but 
without extra comforts in them, as these would suggest racial distinctions of 
an invidious character.. Most Indian gentlemen, we find, prefer to travel 
apart from Kuropean passengers because on account of certain differences in 
habits and manners it is inconvenient for both to travel together, except 
when they are intimate friends or when one side is particularly accommodat- 
ing towards the other.” 


38. “The Railway authorities have-reconstructed the Sukkur Main 
Alleged - inconvenience Station platform which contains three new stalls for 
caused by the absence of a eatables, fruit, etc.......... This step on the part of 
Muhammadan stall-holder the Railway authorities had nothing objectionable 
on the Sukkur Main Rail- in it had it not been for the fact that all the 
way Station on the N.-W. three stalls have been given away to Hindu 
Railway. vendors and none to a Muhammadan. The Railway 
ae cole (97), 22nd Oct., authorities perhaps did not know that by having no 
Sg Muhammadan stall at the station they would hurt 
the feelings of the Muslim community and create general discontent among 
them. It is a patent fact that a majorty of Mussalmans, particularly 
those who lead a pious and austere life, generally abstain from using 
things touched by Hindus; they have their own susceptibilities just like 
the followers of any other persuasion. Under these circumstances it will 
certainly go hard with the Mussalmans if there is no stall for them 
near a very important station like that of Sukkur. It is a matter of regret 
that the Railway authorities have every regard for the feelings of one com- 
munity—the Hindu—while they quite ignore the claims of another equally 
important community. The very consciousness that the Hindus have been 
given preference is enough to mortify the Mussalmans who are as much 
careful about their religious observances as the Hindus. We respectfully 
invite the attention of the higher authorities—the Traffic Superintendent and 
the Manager—to this grievance and trust they will see their way to redress 
it at an early date.” 


Municipalities. 


39. “ After perusing the long list of the utter mess into which the Rat- 
nigiri Municipality had dragged itself, we would 

Comments on the Gov- not have been surprised if it had met with the same 
ernment Resolution on fate as that of the Ahmedabad Municipality. But 
rr a wer merge rede fortunately we have at present an able and wise 
pality. 8 ruler in the person of His Excellency Sir George 
Oriental Review (19), Sydenham Clarke who justly thinks it better to 
2nd Nov. govern a great nation with righteousness and kind- 
ness and to deliver justice tempered with mercy. 
We can only say this much to the members of the Managing Committee of 
the Ratnagiri Municipality that owing to the benevolent policy of His Excel- 
lency the Governor they have yet sufficient time and apt opportunity to 
retrieve their honour and their right to elect a President of their own which 


they themselves have lost by their misdemeanour and incapacity.” 
con 1802—7 
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ihas been found ‘incapable. ‘of 
1 1g committee, lax in the 
Zi guilty of other serious defects 
eS Ag Tike nabilee: These delinquencies have com- 
“gelled the 5 3 sb mi ak to. withdraw from the Municipality the right of 
> gleotiz he sown President which was conferred on it only a year ago and 
fare threaten supersession unless the conduct of municipal affairs shows decided 
“improvement within a year. It is impossible for even the most zealous advo- 
cates of public liberty to accuse Government of undue severity in issuing this 
resolution. These incidents are painful reminders that Indians have yet to 
assimilate that public spirit, essential to the successful conduct of represen- 
tative institutions, which is ever ready to sacrifice sternly all-factional and 
personal interests to attain public good.” 


Native States. 


a ~ 41, Inits humorous columns the Navsdri Patrika thus comments on - 
oe Insinuations against His the recent conferment of the rank of Lieutenant in 
Highness the Nawab of the British Army upon the Nawab of Sachin :—The 


Sachin. Nawab Saheb has indeed performed mighty deeds of 
Navsdrt Patrika (85), bravery. He has used his gun so often that he has 
30th Oct. - well-nigh exterminated the Russian Bear! If that 


was not bravery on his part, indeed he spent 5 Jakhs in erecting a palace for 
himself and purchasing horses and furniture. Devoting only three-fourths 
a of the State income to his‘personal comforts and requirements, the Nawab Saheb 
iB has been expending the rest for the well-being of his subjects in all possible 
| directions. Is this not great bravery thatthe Nawab Saheb has been showing ? 

: Yes, none can deny the truth of this statement. Well, this is the way of the 
: world. It is all due to the skilful use of silver. and the favour of news- 
@ _ papers! Kverything could be attained by this means. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


/ 


Office of the Oriental T’ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th November 1910. 
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Heport on Jative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 12th November 1910, 


eer ? ee ee ie 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requestea t 
send Secretary, Special Depariment, information as to any local complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, expi: uining whether the facts are as stated; what 
3 ) ken: and, if the tacts alleged are incorrect, what is 
| report ana Whi: he correct tacts af 

PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


British rule : 
Comments on a speech by Mrs. Besant advising the people to give 


up political agitation for the present. 6 
Comments on an article in the Pioneer on the duties of the Indian 
Civil Service . 5 
Comments on Arabindo Ghose’s letter to the Hindu of Madras about 
his having given up politics for the present . 8 
Comments on Liakat Hussein’s speech in Calcutta on the question 
of cow-killing as a religious observance of Muhammadans_. an 7 
Hindus in spite of their majority suffer on account of lack of combina- 
tion ‘ ; ae 
How the advent of democracy i 18 being hastened in India . ; 4 
Those interested in National Education should take a lesson from the 
closing of the Samarth Vidyalaya . , , ' 1] 
Verses in praise of—inIndia . , , , ’ ) 
Collectors’ Durbars : 
Comments on the proceedings of the recent Collector’s Durbar at 
Ahibag. 44 
Comments on the proceedings of the recent Collector's Durbar at 
Broach . ; , 43 
Coronation Durbar : Disdpproval of the proposed — af Calcutta. 1 
Forest matters: Approval of the recent relaxation of grazing rules in the 
Central Circle 49 
Governor of Bombay: Congratulation to His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke on his marriage : 14 
Hajis:.The Haj Committee inc Bombay has not been attending to the 
grievances of the —__. 38 
Indians in the Colonies: Indians must be accorded equal treatment with 
the Colonials . ar 39 
Judicial matters: Comments on the Calcutta High Court's ‘decision in the 
Karmayogin case . , ‘es ; ' ; : : . 45—48 


Native Press : 
Comments on the alleged boycott of the Gujardti by certain libraries . 34 
Comments on the discontinuance of certain Indian papers from the 


Bijapur Library. . : 33 
Persian affairs : Comments on the British Note to Persia . : ; : 2 
Police : 
Alleged advisability of prohibiting the proneney Vydsantol procession 
in the Belgaum District . . 35 & 36 
Alleged blackmailing in broad daylight near the Musjid Railway 
Station (Bombay) . : ; : : : : : 37 
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he . Imam as Law Member af : 
‘Executive yng 18—22 


Tord Morley.and the. inkment of 

‘State for'indsa Tv Aa? ig 23—32 

Revenue matters: Comments on the Land Revenue Report of the Bombay 
Presidenty ©. : . 40 & 41 

S4varkar: Comments on the extradition a 3 


Sind : Comments on the reply giv en by the officer appointed to investigate 
into the alleged boycott of Hindus by Muhammadans at Dabhro to the 
Solicitor sappssenting the Hindus of the place __.. 49 
Viceroy: Comments on His Excellency Lord Minto’s speech on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of the Minto Memorial 


Pillar at Allahabad. 12 
Viceroy-Designate : Comments on Lord Hardinge’ S " speeches on Indian 
affairs -. ; ; , ' . ; 13 
Education— 
Alleged inefficiency of teaching in the Poona High School owing to the 
constant change of Head-masters . , ; 60 
Alleged unfair treatment of Indians in the Educational Service . . 56—58 
Comments on the Bombay Government’s letter to the University in 
- connection with the proposed Examination Hall . ; . 50—d9 
Some of the professorships in the Government College may be given to 
Indians who have repeatedly held them temporarily. . 59 
| Rajlways— | 
Complaint that a certain waiting-room at the Rawalpindi Railway Station, 
N.-W, Railway, has been reserved for Kuropean passengers : ae 
Railway extension in India need not be hurried on as in the past 61 
Municipalities— 
Alleged reasons of deterioration in the ye of — in the Bombay 
Presidency . 63 
Comments on the Government Resolution on the maladministration of the : 
Ratnagiri Municipality . ; ; ' ;, 65 
Heavy infant mortality in the Bombay City ; , ; 64 
Native States— 
Idar : Alleged continuance of oppression in — State . 67 
Native States should start new industries and develop agriculture to stop 
the emigration of their subjects to cities like Bombay . 68 


Wadhwan: Approval of Government’s decision about she — succession 66 
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| _ LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1910.) 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circ — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire Bombay ... --| Weekly... .»-| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50... eee 500 
2 | Argus cee oes ee eee »»| Do. ove .--| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 Sed 500 
3 | Bombay East Indian Do. oe ie) - .| 3.3. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette .| Sukkur Do. , .| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ;' 450 
| Muhammadan Sheik ; 34. : 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ...| Daily 200 .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 600 
can Herald. 
6 | Kast and West .| Bombay ...|Monthly ... ...| Behr4mji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi 1,000 
55. 
7 | Elphinstonian Do. sa .| Quarterly ... .| Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 ae 
8 | Evening Dispatch... Poona se .».| Daily ove socces i eee 
9 | Fergusson College Maga} Poona : «| Do. .| V.G. Kale, MA... oe eee ses} | bee 
zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay ... .| Weekly .| Kamdkshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. 3 
| | | 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. ind i .|| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ; Do. .| Monthly John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50.... 12,000 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... | Do. ove e-| Daily eve ..| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu 
‘Cie | | (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
14 | Kardchi Argus ... --o| Karachi 4. ..-| Weekly... ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... 750 
15 Kardchi Chronicle -| Karachi... ---| Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasr4i ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
{ 
16 | Kathidwar Times ... ..-| Rajkot .| Daily ‘on ..| Jamnddiés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
. (Lohana) ; 28. | 
17 | Mahratta .| Poona -| Weekly .-.| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Capt 1,000 
| wan Brahman). 
18 | Muslim Herald .| Bombay -++| Daily ..-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
19 Oriental Review ... int am ---| Weekly... -| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 700 
20 | Phoenix .| Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; a. :; — 850 
21 Poona Observer and Civil) Poona -«+| Daily -| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 7 400 
and Military Gazette. : 
22 | Railway Times ... e-| Bombay ... ee-| Weekly -| John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College) Lo. -| Quarterly ... .| Rey. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 4 
Magazine. | 
24 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi... -++| Daily -+-| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 : 500 
25 | Sind Journal son -| Hyderabad ee-| Weekly ---| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu | 800 
Amil) > 42. 
. ge 
26 |Sind Times ____... occ] MERON a --+| Bi-weekly ... ---|/ Khanchand R&humal ; Hindu (Amil); 41.... : 200 
| | 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. ---| Quarterly ... ---| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 | 400 
Quarterly. | 
| AnaLo-GUJARA’TI. | 
98 | Akhbér-e-Soudigar ...|Bombay ... «| Daily 4.» _—s| Andeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 oF 11,500 
99 Apakshapat is --| Surat eee -«-| Weekly : ..-| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- e 500 - 
diali ; Parsi ; 80. iss 
: 
80 | A’ryr Prakash ... «| Bombay...  .../' Do. ie .| Maganlal RAjickan Vyd4s; Hindu (Brah- i 
min); 41. | 
. : ’ 
“$1 | Browch Mitr&é soo] BORER ~ es ool’ Dey ase .| Trikamld] Harindth snantej ‘Hindu (Brah-. | 875 
| ma Kshatriya); 25. ~ j beg 
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aah : a & a ee se | ee Hl 
ya pro Rk. f > eo _ apoio _ 
Name, caste and age of Editor. oe om 
; ’ f 
Weekly eee .».| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu) 1,000 
eS Bad (Mesri Bania) ; 35. ; 
ol 
38 Deshi Mitra Sr) | a ee > wes ses] Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,000 
3 nia) ; 87. | 
3 34 | Gujaréti .. eo» ees} Bombay «. «| Do... «. — ++-| Ichchhdérdm Surajrdm Desdi ; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 
a | 2 Bania) ; 55. 
es $5 | Gujarét Mites... ...|Surat °... =... Do. «.-~—«-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ...|. 700 
% 36 | Gujaréti Punch ... .»-| Ahmedabad «| Do, ese ...| Somal4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu’ (Mesri| 2,300 
a Bania) ; 81. 
a $7 | Hindi Punch _.... --| Bombay... «| Do, coe ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Pérsi; 50... 800 
$8 |Jém-eJamshed ... ...) Do.  .... | Daily... Pirozshh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,; Pérsi;| 4,400 
: 34. 
! 89 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. | eee eee Weekly eee @e- Framji Cawasji Mehta > Parsi ; 60 eee ee 2,000 
40 | Kéthidwir News... ...| Rajkot ... ...| Do. eee — oe| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi: 44 a en 200 
41 | Kéthidwér Times ... eee Do. cco sce E-WOGKIY 00. ...| Jamnddds Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
42 | Parsi eee ose ---| Bombay... .oo| Weekly... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34... 2,000 
43 | Praja Bandhu __.... ..-| Ahmedabad set De ne ..-| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewadd Brdh-| 1,850 
man); 31. : 
/ 
44 | Rast Goftar ove ..-| Bombay ... «| Do. re ...| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
45 | Sdénj Vartamén ... «+1 . Do. meee «++; Daily ve ...| Rustamji Narsarwadnji Vatcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
| | Parsi ; 43 
46 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ... .-+| Barod® .... e+e] Weekly... ...| Mdnekl4l Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 
47 | Suryi Prakésh ... ...| Surat .... «| Do. vs ese] Umedrém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anaro-Mana‘ra1. : 
Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
48 | DnyAnedayi ... ~—s...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly =... ~—«..| 4 Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... 8... «| 660 
Rev. Tukaradm ; 55 
; Duyém ‘Prakésh ... | Poona as. -++| Daily wea .--| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34, 
Be 60 | Dnyin Prakésh ... ..| Do.  ... «| Weekly www wwe Do. do. | 2,700 
', i 51 | Indu of Bombuy ... ---| Bombay ... .»+| Daily is ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A,; Hindu) 2,000 
-: (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50, 
bay 62 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Do. co ceeet SO es ...| Vésudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
a : wat Brdhmin) ; 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


53 | Echo -— a .-| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ...| J. C. F. D’Souza; Goanese;40 ... «| 1,000 
| O Angio-Lusitano... «| Do. ‘as it i ie .../ Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ;; 1,000 
30. ‘ 
$5 | O Goano ... eee ---| Do. uae a: 2a ae ...| F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25 ... ...| 1,000 
| AxGLo-Sinp1. 
56 | Aina is 1+  eee| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50.| _—.... 
67 | Al-Haq ...- ... ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 81; andj 1,500 
Abdn]l Vahdébkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; 37 ; 
| Muhammadans. 
68 : Indian and Foreign Trade| Shikérpur...  ...| Do. ee | sesees al 
} Advertiser. 
59 | Larkina Gazette... —...| Larkana (Sind) ... ‘ ese ose} Premchand Isardds Bijléni ; Hindu (Ami) ; 500 
bee “hie 24. 
‘ 
60] Musifir .. ... ...| Karachi (Sind) ..., Do. ... ..| Kesandds Bhawdndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 
61} Sind Patrika ......! Lérkdma(Sind) ...| Do. wes —s_ ase Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 
62 Sindhi ins e+  «e+| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. ase .«-| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ah i 1,000 
€8{Sookhree ... ...  ...|Karichi(Sind) ...| Do. ...  ...| Jamatmal Ldlchand; 87... 9 we =| 400 
“64.4 Weekly Trade Review | Hyderabad ~ shen 
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No. | Name pf Publication. | - ere Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. _— 
peeeeubes : —_ — a re stil ~ res — er 
AnG1o-TELEGU. 
OS | Andhra Patrike ... ..| Bombay ... | Weakly =. su] Késhindth Négeshwnr Bo ; (Madrasi Brih-) 9,000 
‘| man); 40. - ; 


ExnGiisH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 


66 Moslem eee eee ...| Poona eee eee Weekly oc eeeeee / eee 


7 


ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND 


GouJaRa TI. 
67 | Hind Vijays ...  ..., Baroda... = ...] Weekly... «| Dahydbhdi Kasand4s Sh4h; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
41. | 
EnoiisH, Porrucurse : 
AND CONCANIM. 
68 | A Luz sii wins ...| Bombay ... -»-| Weekly... ...| &. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee ol... 


a 


GousaRa’TI, , 


69 | Akhbér-e-Islam ... ...| Rombay ... .»-| Daily _ ...| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-j 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
70 | Amrit Mani oes oe eee .--| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
71 |Baroda Gazette ... ...) Baroda... ..| Weekly... ...| Javerbhai Déddbhdi Patel; §Hindu| 1,000 
(Patiddr) ; 39. 
72 | Bharat Jivan ee | Bombay... »-| Monthly ... ...| Dayabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
| (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
73 | Bombay Samachar wa ae ai :..| Daily a ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minochehor-Homji, B.A.:; 4,400 
| Parsi ; 41. 
74 | Broach Samachar we —EeEee ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 = 400 


75 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| divanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa} 1,250 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 34 , 
76 | Chabuk ... _ ...| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly... ...| Dajibhaéi Ratanji Desdéi; Hindu (Anavi 400 

| Brahmin) ; 31. 
77 | Cutch-Kesari ios ...| Bombay... ak Te ow ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa]; 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
78 | Din Mani... — ° oan” (ene sos] rs saa ...| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) we oe 200 


79 |Garjana ... ... «| Ahmedabad ay ay »»  _-eee| Shankerlél Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audicl 500 
Brahinin) ; 34. 


80 | Kaira Vartaméin ... ...| Kaira as -| Do. eo ...| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12C 
| 56. 

81 | Kéthidwar and Mahij Sddra os at De ene ...| Motilal Chhotdl4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
| Kéntha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


82 | Kaéthidwd4r Samdchér--_...] Ahmedabad a: ..  ea.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
: (Brahman) ; 46. 


83 : Lohana Samachar ak oe vee cool ae si ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana); 30... 500 


84 | Loka Mitra ae ..-| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-} 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; ‘Parsi; 41. 


85 | Navsadri Patrika ... eco] Navsari .--| Weekly _... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhda4s Parekh; 500 
| Hindu (Bania); 34. : 


86 | Navsdri Prakash ... i) si oooh ae _ ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


87 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad A te * oes ...| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50.; 950 


88 | Praja Mitra iat oa meeiehi ..-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. - 
89 | Praja Pokdr ee ...| Surat eee ooo] Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 __... oes 475 


90 | Prétahkél _ ...| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly ...,/Jagannath Prabhashankar; Hindu (Brih-| 1,250 
: man) ; 30. 
91 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. | Weekly... ..-| Hirala4l Vardhamd4a Shéh (Visa Shrimdli} 1,500 
Advertiser* Bania) ; 28. 


92 | Samalochak wee «| Bombay... eee} 1ri-Monthly ...| Manila] Chhabaérd4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


93 Satsang... vee ..-| Surat aa ...( Fortnightly ...| Chunilé] Bapnji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.) 1,500 
94 Surat Akhbar... ...| Baroda... —«: 2 si ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 800 


95 Udbodhan ... ene ...|/ Ahmedabad ood Monthly ... ..-| Gokaldas Achratial ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
| Bania) ; 22. | ie 


ee ee I ‘| Do. ae evs| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.) 680 
LL.B.; Hindu, eat aes Soh Terre 
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eet oe Weekly ‘yb -| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) } ~ 6,200 


\Dhérwir .... ..| Do. ... «| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 600 
man); 25. } 

Do. ate ...|G@ KR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréah- 500 

man); 42, 


eee Bijapur Nee eee 


. pee ...| Krishnaéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


. vs sa Gurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman); 44. 


| 
102 | Rasik Ranjini ...  ...! Gadag (Dhérwanr)... 


Do 

bes sedi. BO. ion cep: * on ..., Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 25C 
Do 

108 | Suvarta Patrika .., Belgaum ...  ..., Do 


Mana txt. 


104 | A’ryavart ... ‘ie ..., Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. se .... Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
| @esh). | vedi Brahman) ; 538. 


O05 i Bakeli ii tes > cst Retmigiti .,. =...‘ Do. w+ see} Hari Dharmar4j Gdéndhi; Hindu (Véni);|} 400 
| | 81. 


| ' 
106 | Bhala is So ... Poona se ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 

? ‘ month. | Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
| 


107 | Bharat Mata ied .... Isl4mpur ... ad Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 


Brahman) ; 20. 80 
108 | Belgaum Samachar .... Belgaum ... | Weekly ... ...| Hari vere Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
man); 44. 


109 | Chandrakant ue ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .} Do. _ ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar,;; Hindu 100 
| (ChitpAwan Brdéhman) ; 42. 


110 | Chandroday& +, eet Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. eee ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| + giri). Brahman); 44. 


111 | Chikitsak ... eee ose 


Belgaum ... i=; me ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
| Shenvi; 35. 


112 | Chitramaya Jagat ...| Poona eos »-| Monthly .. ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu. (Kon 150 
| kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


118 | Daivadnya Samachiér ‘id Bombay ... .»-| Monthly ... ae “ae Nanabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Ddiwa- 500 
| nya): 45. 


4 i | 114 | Deshkdlvartman ... .... Erandol ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah. 150 


; min); 36. , 
33 115 | Dharma ..... ‘ius .... Wai (Satara) ee | Monthly me ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpadwan| 1,500 ‘ 


, Brdhman) ; 45. 
116 | Dharwar Vritt_.... ...| Dharwar ... .-| Weekly... »éef te wa — Hindu (Karhdda- Brab- 450 
man) ; 38. 
117 | Dnydn Chakshu ... ...» Poona geass Y a .... Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 50. 
118 | Dnyan Sagar aa ... Kolhapur ... at: ae ors ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44, 


119 {Indu Prakash .... ogi Bombay ... ...| Daily ayes ...| Damodar Ganesh Paddhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 


a hada Brahmin); 50. 
| Be : | 4120 | Jagadadarsh ode .... Ahmednagar ..-| Weekly... ..., Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
Se ae S 7 pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
a ae 191 |Jagad Vritt  .... Bombay... | Do. ss. Fs F. Gordon & Co. 500 


139 Kalpataru:.. . ... ...| Sholdpur exe”. eof Do eee ...| Govind: Nardyan Kdkade ; Hindy (Deshasth 425 
Do 


| Brdhman) ; 51. 
. Kamgar Samachidr .»»; Bombay ... aii . in .-| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
| | 


128 | 
3 | (Deshasth Brahman) : 84, 
+294 | Karmanuk... éda ot Poona one ae 


Do. og ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 

‘4 Brahman) ; 41. | | 

Pew | , | | } , 
125 | Kesari_... ose ke Do. ose s-| Do. ove ...|Narsinba Chintaman  Kelkar,  B.A.,| 20,000 


LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


...| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


-.| Yadav Balkrishma Updsani; Hindu 600 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. : 


= 
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ee 
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Noy?|’ Name of Publication. "| Wherd Published. |  Bdition. “tie; silat and age’of Baitor. <~" 
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128 Madhukar ... oe | eee Belgaum eee eee Weekly aa ...| eanardan Nardyan Kulkarni “oh Hina °, | $18 
: ' ~ (Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. 


129 | Mahérdshtra Vritt | Satdra tits ove Monthly 00 ove cr My Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 300 


| | ; lias 
180 | Moda Vritt see ...| W4i (Satara)  ...1, ‘Do. o5 ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpé 100 
’ Brdhman) ; 29. . : % 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... --+| Daily ove ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj' 1,500 


Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 39. 

occ ...| Lakshuman Raéamchandra Pangadrkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. | 

133 | Nasik Vritt wes .+-| Ndsik see cof DO. soe ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 

Brahman) ; 24. 

134 | Pandhdri Mitr’ ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. ss ...| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 


182 | Mumukshu oF .-.| Poona bea .»-| Weekly 


pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
135 | Prabhat... os .--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... .... Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 400 
desh). | LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman) ; 35. 
1386 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


137 | Pragati... ose .--| KolhApur ... sol =O. cee ...| Bhau Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45, 
188 | Prakdsh .. ose ee... ee ol DO. _ ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. yg 
139 | Pudhéri ... vit scald SE... bec 2 |. ae ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
shani Brahman) , 32. 
140 | Rashtrabodh se ...| Poona ‘i -«-|/ Monthly ... .... Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... es ses 300 


141 | Rashtrodaya see +e} Do. es ot DR tts ...|S. K. Ddmle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah/ 200 
{ man); 80. 


| | 
142 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... «| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 


148 | Shetkari ... ian ...| Ahmednagar ooof DO. see ..-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A, LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


144 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholdpur ... «| Do. bec ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
| (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 

145 | Sholdpur Samachar »| Do. oes | Do. ‘a ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdmathi) ; 50... 400 
000 


146 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ...| Bombay... eo} Do. — ....iIndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,}| 5, 
Manager Damodar Savidram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


147 | Shri Shanu eee | Satara... -+-| Do. 0c ...| VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 


148 | Shubh Suchak ..., «| Do. ve ++! Do. ne ...| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (ChitpA4wan Brahman). 


149 | Sitaraye Hind ose occf ©=90e vee -«-} Do. ee ...| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari;- Muham- 800 
madan ; 45. 


150 | Sudharak ... see ---| Poona | Do. re ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


151 |Sumant ... «.. — ...| Karéd (Satdra) 4 Do. sine ...|(1) Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 


Brahman) ; 35. ; 
152 | Vaishya Masik ... ...| Bombay ... --| Monthly ... ve | 


158 | Vichéri_... Pe .»-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
| | Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 

| : 
154 | Vijayee Mahratta... ..-| Kolhapur ... ---| Weekly... ...| Bhujangrao T.  Gédekwad; Hind 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


155 | Vinod eee oe « | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ..-| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind | 150 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. | 


sa ..-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... vai 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Ga 
Saraswat Brdhman). 


157| Vrittasér... is eee| W4i (Satara) ---| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 


156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... -»-| Monthly 


tee < 


he 


; 

pAwan Bréhman) ; 49. ; 

| a: 

158 Vy4pari eee eee eee Poona eee ee Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 500 ae 
) man) ; 42. | ‘ 


a>. 
Thearenameeens 


159 | Warkari_... eee ---| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan $00 i 
| 7 } pur). Brahman): 85, tan 
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i : ia -»-| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... .-»| ShAms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
Hor A ee a ak ae madan (Abro) ; 24. 


save voa| LArkhéna (Sind)... Do. ...._...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu|  700- 
Ag | | | (Khatri) ; 85. 
‘ Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500- 


+» ese} Kardchi (Sind) .../ Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. | 750: 


‘ ..-| Shikdérpur (Sind) ...| Do. oon .»-| Chel4ra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550- 
43. 


Weekly... ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200- 


166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur.... Bombay ... — ... 


_ : | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
BR eS ee ee ereramren bab > coo. eel A Cs OR Se 
168 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér w:| Do.  .. «(Daily ..._...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 300. 


Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


| Gouzara’t1 axp Hinpr. | 


169 | Jain bes = ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... = Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,600 
| | (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 
| 170 | Jain Mitra Paaey Gee | Fortnightly | Sital Prac Jain... sss ss 1,000 


-Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads:which are 
printed in italics. 
B. . The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets aiter the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Offcial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (StI or @) is the iast letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (37 = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, 


and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor, — 
ae Pasa ideas 
AnGro-GusJARaTI. 
41a’ Khoja Mitra oe ee Bombay ... ,...| Weekly... ose eeeees tbe 


MARATHI, | 
| 
1164) Din Bandhu ope «© Bombay ... ooo Weekly... ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 


151A Vaidyak Patrika eee eee SOP eee Do. eee see eeeeee s eee 


Urpw. | 


166! Dastambu aa .. Bombay ... vere ne paren 7“ 
HINDI AND GUJARATI. | 


170a| Jain Samachar ... ... Ahmedabad a weelly iia a seveus | oa 


No. 8, the Editor of this paper is S. A. Kennedy ; English:nan ; 37 ; Circulation is about 450. 

No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbér. 

No. 66, the Editor of this paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, 
No. 149, has ceased to exist. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “It is being warmly discussed in certain quarters whether there 
_... . ghould be a Coronation Durbar. We have no parti- 
Disapproval of the cular objection to a good tamasha, and if, as Lord 
Bahar Fy, tary ‘100 Qurzon attempted to demonstrate, it can be dotie at 
Parsi (42), 18th Nov,, ® farthing a head of the population, it is fairly cheap, 
Eng. cols. even though the millions do not get their farthing's 
worth. But to tell the truth we do not seem to have 
quite recovered from the loss sustained at the big Delhi show yet. The 
Englishman makes a suggestion which appears to be an attempt to ‘ pull the 
reader's leg.’ ‘Ike proposed Durbar, our contemporary says, should be held in 
‘Calcutta, forthe purpose of impressing the Bengalis with a sense of the might of 
the Sarkar. And this impression, instead of humbling the revolutionary 
spirit, is expected to make the Bengali wild with loyal enthusiasm. If nothing 
more sensible than all this can be said in favour of a Durbar, we had better 
let the opportunity pass.” : 


2. “The movement for Constitutional Government in Persia which has 
commenced fa response to the Asiatic unrest is 
Comments on the progressing through a welter of blood and disorder. 
ser eolaw (ie This disorder, as it plays a prominent part in Persian 
Oth —" . ’ politics of the day, obsesses the minds of European 
nations and makes them suppose that the Persian 
progressive movement is a hallucination only, with nothing substantial behind 
it. They forget conveniently that movements of progress even in Kuropean 
countries have had to pass through similar difficulties and obstructions. But 
in the case of Persia a hue and cry is raised that Persians are unfit for 
representative forms of Government, and Great Britain has issued a note of 
warning to Persia that she will have to step in unless Persian disorder is 
removed. Already some troops have landed on Persian shores. This has 
created consternation among the Muhammadans and also, we should say, 
among the Asiatics who fear that Persia may have to submit to the fate of 
Egypt. Protectorates in modern political parlance are not infrequently 
synonymous with annexation, and Korea and Egypt point ominously to the 
way protestations ef protection lead......... . A question also arises whether 
‘Great Britain would have acted as she has done in the case of Persia, had a 
similar state of things arisen in Russia for instance. Some time back when 
a revolution was going on in Russia, several Liberal politicians had pressed 
the necessity of British interference, but the request was not granted as it 
was considered to be mischievous. Why is a policy of interference with 
affairs of foreign countries adopted now? ”’ 


*3. “The wondrous way in which Mr. Savarkar outwitted the proverbial 
cunning of Scotland Yard and made a dash for 

Comments on the extra-. jiberty by a daring plunge into the sea has created 
sitios ft eve 13th & delicate problem in International Law for the 
eat pecan Al At | statesmanship of England. Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case it was apprehended that 
mistaken views of expediency, or a false sense of dignity and prestige would 
obscure the judgment of English Ministers and induce them to accept lame 
excuses to wriggle out of the difficulty, created by the incompetence of their 
own officials and the resourcefulness of their prisoner. It is, therefore, grati- 
fying to find that the British Ministers have agreed to refer the case to the 
arbitration of the Hague Tribunal. It would certainly have been much 
better for the reputation of England had she gracefully surrendered the 
prisoner even without the intervention of the Hague Tribunal. For accord- 
ing to some jurists the case of France is primd facie unanswerable in Inter- 
national Law. We also congratulate France upon her attitude and appreciated 
her noble gonduct. She has risked the enfente cordiale for the sake of a 
principle in the interests of an unknown foreigner. She has thereby enhanced 
the unique reputation she enjoys as the matchless champion of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity.......... Weare not concerned for the moment with 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, but only with the propriety of the trial 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


“1. “It is being warm - digoussed in certain quarters whether there 


should be a Coronation Durbar. We have no parti- 


Disapproval of the cular objection to a good tamasha, and if, as Lord 


oBhee By AD ion Curzon attempted to demonstrate, it can be dotte at 


DAwed a farthing a head of the population, it is fairly cheap, 
na” — even though the millions do not get their farthing’s 
| worth. But to tell the truth we do not seem to have 
quite recovered from the loss sustained at the big Delhi show yet. The 
Englishman makes a suggestion which appears to be an attempt to ‘ pull the 
reader's leg.’ ‘Ihe proposed Durbar, our contemporary says, should be held in 
‘Calcutta, forthe purpose of impressing the Bengalis with a sense of the might of 
the Sarkar. And this impression, instead of humbling the revolutionary 
spirit, is expected to make the Bengali wild with loyal enthusiasm. If nothing 
more sensible than all this can be said in favour of a Durbar, we had better 
let’ the opportunity pass.” : 


2. “The movement for Constitutional Government in Persia which has 
commenced fa response to the Asiatic unrest is 
Comments on the progressing through a welter of blood and disorder. 
British Note to Persia. This disorder, as it plays a prominent part in Persian 
Oriental Review (19), ang 
9th Nov. politics of the day, obsesses the minds of European 
: nations and makes them suppose that the Persian 
progressive movement is a hallucination only, with nothing substantial behind 
it. They forget conveniently that movements of progress even in Kuropean 
countries have had to pass through similar difficulties and obstructions. But 
in the case of Persia a hue and cry is raised that Persians are unfit for 
representative forms of Government, and Great Britain has issued a note of 
warning to Persia that she will have to step in unless Persian disorder is 
removed. Already some troops have landed on Persian shores. This has 
created consternation among the Muhammadans and also, we should say, 
among ‘the Asiatics who fear that Persia may have to submit to the fate of 
Egypt. Protectorates in modern political parlance are not infrequently 
synonymous with annexation, and Korea and Egypt point ominously to the 
way protestations ef protection lead.......... A question also arises whether 
‘Great Britain would have acted as she has done in the case of Persia, had 
similar state of things arisen in Russia for instance. Some time back when 
a revolution was going on in Russia, several Liberal politicians had pressed 
the necessity of British interference, but the request was not granted as it 
was considered to be mischievous. Why is a policy of interference with 
affairs of foreign countries adopted now? ”’ 


*3. “The wondrous way in which Mr. Savarkar outwitted the proverbial 
cunning of Scotland Yard and made a dash for 

Comments on the extra- Jiberty by a daring plunge into the sea has created 
ies 13th 1% delicate problem in International Law for the 
Nov. ihe statesmanship of England. Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case it was apprehended that 
mistaken views of expediency, or a false sense of dignity and prestige would 
obscure the judgment of English Ministers and induce them ‘to accept lame 
excuses to wriggle out of the difficulty, created by the incompetence of their 
own officials and the resourcefulness of their prisoner. It is, therefore, grati- 
fying to find that the British Ministers have agreed to refer the case to the 
arbitration of the Hague Tribunal. It would certainly have been much 
better for the reputation of England had she gracefully surrendered the 
prisoner even without the intervention of the Hague Tribunal. For accord- 
ing to some jurists the case of France is primd facie unanswerable in Inter- 
national Law. We also congratulate France upon her attitude and appreciate 
her noble aonduct. She has risked the enfente cordiale for the sake of a 
principle in the interests of an unknown foreigner. She has thereby enhanced 
the unique reputation she enjoys as the matchless champion of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity.......... Weare not concerned for the moment with 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, but only with the propriety of the trial 
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hatter is referred to’arbitration. At the outset of the 
} Baptista, counsel of Mr. Savarkar, applied on behalf 
sase against him be adjourned till the question of the 
arising between England and France was decided. 


7 
© € 
iy 
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ication was naturally rejected as at that time nothing very definite 
wn in India on account of the silence of. the Government and the 
oontradictory cablegrams from Europe. The proper course, however, now for 
Government is to intimate to the High Court that an international question 
= Ba taining to the right of asylum is pending between England and France. 

n such intimation the Courts invariably suspend proceedings till further 
intimation. We feel somewhat surprised that this course. s not yet adopted 
by the British Government in the present case. Common courtesy to the 
comity of nations commends the cuurse ; and it looks like almost imperative 
on the present occasion. Mr. Savarkar appears to be advised that he cannot 
take part in his trial without endangering his right to asylum and the protec- 
tion of France. He is, therefore, practically compelled in a way to decline 


to make any defence, and to formally question the jurisdiction of the High 


Court. A judgment against him obtained by the prosecution under these 


peculiar circumstances would be highly undesirable. We, therefore, trust 
that high politics will yield to common sense and common courtesy, and that 
Government will move that further proceedings against Savarkar be forth- 
with stayed.” 


*4,. “The Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Bombay 
Presidency bears testimony to the progress of a great 

How the advent of eeonomic and social upheaval in this Presidency....... 
~oreneery India being The calamities of the last decade have had the effect of 
: raising the wages of labour, skilled and unskilled, and 


Indian Social Reformer = & 
(10), 18th Nov. the labourers everywhere are beginning to assert their 


that there should have arisen such a movement at all. There are several 
other statements in the report from which it is evident that the working 
classes and, most of all, the depressed classes, are awakening to the great 
possibilities of their position and that the spirit of real democracy is moving 
on the surface cf the long stagnant waters. ‘There is also evidence to show 
that the immediate effect cf this spirit is more likely to be a revolt against 
the higher castes in the social hierarchy than an agitation against the 
present form of Government. To the masses of the Indian peoples, the castes 
above them and not the bureaucracy are the citadels of immediately obnoxious 
privilege, and are, therefore, likely to be the immediate objective of attack. 
The bureaucracy may join hands with them as against the higher castes, and 
the higher castes may seek to ingratiate themselves into popular favour by 
preaching democratic doctrines as against the bureaucracy. But the spirit 
which is moving is a spirit to which caste and bureaucracy are alike hateful 
and both will have to bend before it in course of time. It is wonderful how 
the Time-Spirit moulds everything to its own purpose. The Englishman who 
-detests the Congress but is for fostering manufacturing industries, the hizh 
caste Hindu who seldom fails to hold forth from the Congress platform on the 
rights of the people but who is very scrupulous about keeping up his preten- 
sions to superiority over the masses, the bureaucrat who tells the Indian to 
take to scientific and tevhnical instead of to literary education, are all 
hastening the advent of democracy in the social as well as in the political 
sphere, though they themselves may fondly believe that they are warding it 
}f# from their own particular domain.” 


5. “‘ May weenquire of our sage contemporary the; Pioneer whether itcan 


lay its hand on. its heart and. say that India is really 


_ Comments on anarticle getting for the Indian Civil Service the ‘ picked men ’ 
in the gear on the and ‘the best of English youth and manhood’ ? 
duties of the Indian Civil Were it a reality, instead of a dream of the Pioneer 


Service. 
d B we would make bold to say that all unrest in the 
ae on country would cease at once, cordiality would be 
; fairly established, and India would not only move 
faster but astonish the world with the political progress it can show......... : 


Is it then true that we are having the picked youth and manhood of England ? 
We absolutely deny it. Is it not notorious that these picked youths have 
determinedly set their face against choosing an Indian career? Were such 
youths alone to come to India, we repeat, the face of India would soon be 
changed.......... Their very breadth of vision would bring about that 
cordiality of relations which ought to subsist between them and the educated 
classes of the country. ‘That would bea‘ consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 
hills There cannot be the ghost of a chance for the realisation of those 
dreams which the Proneer dreamse.......... Worse still is the way in which 
the Service organs, inspired by the members of the Service from behind, 
denounce, calumniate and abuse the educated classes, their organs of opinion 
and their time-honoured . organisations. They have recently set up an 
organisation in Cromwell Road to manufacture a better class of educated 
Indian youths in London. May we inquire whether the India Office is 
going to take any steps to get to this country a better educated class and 
better behaved set of members of the Civil Service? Perhaps, the millennium 
so ardently wished for by our Allahabad contemporary may then be ushered 
in, but not till then.......... Meanwhile, is it a wonder if whatis called ‘unrest’, 
the product of the governing authorities themselves, is rife in the land and 
erowing in spite of reform? India has sore need at this juncture of the 
right men to govern her rightly so as to lead to rest, contentment and 
- further progress.” 


6. Mrs. Besant in one of her speeches at Allahabad exhorted her 
hearers to turn away from political agitation and to 
Comments on a speech direct their attention solely to religious revival. 
by Mrs. Besant advising There might be some truth in the argument that a 
the pecs ve ght hy poll- mere change in the machinery of Government 
— ae ee © corresponding change in the national 
Dnydn Prakdsh (49), character avails little. But to affirm that political 
7th Nov. agitation is altogether futile is a lame attempt at 
disproving the teaching of history. Ireland has been 
clamouring for Home Rule fora century past and now it is on the eve of 
getting it. It would be considered very indiscreet on one’s part to-say that 
Treland would derive no benefit from Home Rule. India stands on a 
somewhat similar footing with Ireland. The demands made by the 
Indian National Congress for an increaged share in the administration of the 
country have been partly met by the Morleyan reforms and the change is 
regarded as a happy augury of the political concessions that will hereafter 
be made. Mrs. Besant may be justified in echoing the cry for the introduc- 
tion of religious education in our schools which is an important element in 
national education, but the attempt she has made to belittle the importance of 
political agitation is not creditable to her. 


7. In passing adverse comments on Moulvie Liakat Hussain’s recent 
speech in Calcutta alleging that cow-killing ig 
 ‘Ffassain’s speech in Cal. forbidden by Islam, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm criticises it 
cutta on the question of 8 likely to widen the gulf existing between Hindus 
cow-killing as areligious @2d Muhammadans, for the bridging over of 
- observance of Muhamma- which sustained efforts have been made by leaders 
dans. of both the communities. .It then proceeds :—We 
_ Akhbdr-e-Islam (62), gre not a little surprised that the Moulvie in speaks 
Ith, 8th, 9th, 10th and ing on the subject in hand should have endeavoured 
11th Nov. to paint the Muhammadans as sinners because they 
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Comments on Liakat 
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0d, An eet Ou ed the appearance of famine condi- 
) thie killing of cows: In making such a generalisation the 
ows how far he has transgressed the tenets of the religion 
“bred up. So far as we can see neither the Hindu 
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nct of animal pre on nor the permission religiously accorded to 
-*Muhammadans for killing of cows and other animals for the purposes of food 
“thas had anything to do: with the depletion of agricultural cattle. Accordingly 
‘44 would be bootless for the Hindus to strive to bring round the Muhamma- 
dans and induce them to give up the killing of cows. At the same time 
nothing would be more sinful for the Muhammadans than to attempt to 
wound the religious susceptibilities of a sister community in their adherence 
to the dictates of their religion. We shall now prove out of the Moulvie’s 
mouth how ignorant he is of the spirit of Islam and how hollow his whole 
ech is. So far as we can see Moulvie Liakat Hussain has been played in 
the hands of the Bengalis and tried to stir up strife between the two great 
sections of the Indian people. This necessitates an early intervention on 
the part of the authorities as well as the leaders of the classes affected. 
{In the subsequent issues the paper makes long excerpts from the Moulvie’s 
speech and tries to show that the speaker is totally ignorant of the primary 
tenets of his religion and that all his efforts have been directed to make his 
co-religionists the laughing-stock of the whole world.| 


8. “It is a strange coincidence that just when the printer of the 
Karmayogin was acquitted on the ground of the 

Comments on Aravind letter of Babu Aravind, he published, being held not 
Ghose’s letter to the to fall under section 124A, that gentleman himself 
Hindu of Madras about should have come forth with a letter solving the 


Stibites tou’ the presen, “P mystery of his whereabouts. He is at Pondi- 


Indu of Bombay (13), Cherry, we are told by himself and intends to remain 
9th Nov. there, following Yogasddhana. Politics he has 
abjured, and because he had done so before the 
prosecution was started, he did not think it necessary to surrender to the 
warrant, he says he knew, had been issued against him. We have no desire 
to judge Babu Aravind harshly and would never have noticed him but for his 
own letter to the Hindu. We confess nis letter shows him in lights which 
have none of the hero in it. When he knew that a warrant was issued 
against him, he should have bravely surrendered himself and taken his trial 
manfully. More imperative was that duty when the printer was in 
grief. Besides Pondicherry has to. our knowledge no special facilities or 
traditions of fitness for Yogasddhan. And what does Yogasddhana mean ? 
Practical abandonment of the world’s affairs. Would India—Hind Devi—like 
in her present condition a gifted son of hers after having played the réle of a 
pleader and apostle of a new political creed—to commit total political suicide, 
as Babu Arvind says he has done? Weare afraid he has studied Gita to 
no purpose. But that is the fate of all visionary enthusiasts. What a 
sorry ending to so much noise and boast !”’ . 


9. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr publishes some contributed verses of 
which the purport is as under:—O sons of India! 
Verses in Matra of Take note of the fact that the time of darkness has 
yas» bac ha pre passed away from India, and that misery and terro- 
(82), 9th Nov. rism have given place to happiness. All this is due 
, to the influence of the just British rule. Time wag 
when the peopls had to groan under the scourge of robbers and thieves, who 
used to commit many atrocious deeds and to cause rivers of blood to flow. 
These days have disappeared with the advent of the benign British rule. 
Under it the weak have nothing to fear and the poor and the rich are treated 
with impartiality, knowledge has increased, many people are going abroad for 
business and everywhere there is peace and happiness. May this benign 
British rule remain over us for ever! [Elsewhere there are similar verses 
eulogising British rule in India which is described as having done away with 
misrule and cruel customs and to have made people “ drink nectar.” 
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*10. “The Hindus form a very large majority of the population of this 
| _ country. But their numerical superiority carries 
Hindus in spite of their with‘it the defects of disorganisation and heteroge- 
‘Majority suffer on account neoysgness. Combination, co-operation and common 
of lack of combination. 
Guiardti action are easier for smaller communities which are 
yardtt (34), 13th 
Nov., Eng. cols. compact and united than for the Hindus whose very 
numbers area great disadvantage tothem. This 
want of organisation and unity is nowhere more keenly felt than in those 
provinces where they are out-numbered by the Muhammadans. These latter 
have scored an advantage over their Hindu brethren under the recent 
Council reforms. For scme time past the Hindus of the Punjab have been 
carrying on a movement in favour of systematic and concerted attempts at 
the progress of the community as a whole. At one time it was appre- 
hended that this movement would tend to become sectarian and exclusive, 
and would have a prejudicial effect upon the development of the country, 
however slow, towards one nationality. But the spirit evinced by those who 
have been working in the cause of Hindu unity and improvement leaves no 
doubt about the comprehensive, catholic and beneficent character of the 
movement. Itis a significant circumstance that the last Hindu Conference 
was presided over by Baba Gurubaksh Singh Bedi, the spiritual head of the 
Sikhs and the descendant of Nanak. Though some of his followers resented 
the remark, the present gwru of the Sikhs declared that they were as much 
Hindus as any other members of that community. The term Hindu is very 
elastic, and it has been found very difficult to define its connotation. But 
now we see it held to include the Sikhs, the Brahmos, the Arya Samaijists 
and even the Buddhists, not to speak of ‘the Jains and the followers of other 
sects. The movement is thus sufficiently broad-based and bespeaks the 
liberal tendencies which are at present in the ascendant. In fact Hinduism 
is to be regarded as embracing all creeds and religions which had their origin 
in India, and an organised attempt is to be made to achieve the social, 
material and intellectual progress of the Hindus by all available means...... 
There is indeed no reason why the Bharat Hindu Sabha, if it is conducted 
on right lines, should hamper or weaken the cause of the Congress......... The 
case of the Hindus is one in which the interests of the majority require 
protection no less than those of the minority of other communities.” — 


11. The future of National Education has been engaging the attention of 

all interested in the progress of the country since the 

Those interested in closing of the Samarth Vidydlaya. High hopes were 
National Education should held that Government would make known to the public 
a . oT soma or the reasons that led them to form an unfavourable 
Vidydl trod e Pa@Me’™ ~~ oninion of the institution, but for reasons best known 
Kesari (125), 8th Nov. 0 themselves they have not made any pronounce- 
ment on the subject. The Mahdrdshtra Vidydpra- 

sdrak Mandali has now nothing left to it but to wait patiently for a suitable 
opportunity to expend the funds at its disposal on some worthy object. Fortu- 
nately, a majority of the students who have been thrown adrift by the closing 
of the institution belong to well-to-do families and so the public need have 
no anxiety for their future at all. But Maharashtra shall have to make some 
provision or other for the education of the rest who are not so fortunately 
circumstanced. The organisers of the Samarth Vidydlaya could not possibly 
have foreseen the difficulties that overtook them owing to the retrograde and 
repressive measures of Government.. These measures have resulted in 
creating an artificial calm in the body politic, and it is feared that they will be 
permanently retained on Statute-book. ‘Those who may wish to start schools 
for National Education in the future should bear this fact in mind and 
profiting by the experience of the last three years should take the necessary 
steps to see that their ventures, are not declared to be illegal. They need not 
be daunted by the failure of the first venture and in renewing other attempts 
they will be doing an immense good to the cause they ss Bae if they try to 
avoid friction with Government. 
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“Tt is significa hi 4 Bxtelletioy Lord Minto ‘referred 
EMR Migs oe m sols ‘of 1858. as the Magna Charta 
mments 01 in His Bxcel- ‘of India’ ‘at the time of laying the. foundation stone 
y Lord Minto’s speech < of the Minto Memorial Pillar at Allahabad. Every 
“got ye, ce ; ti oat se educated Indian considered the Proclamation as the 

. ‘Charter of his rights and privileges, but his confi- 
derice in it was materially shaken by Lord Curzon’s 
regarding it as an unpracticable charter. The 
Reforms introduced by Lord Morley and the message 
sent by His late Majesty King Edward to the 
‘Phindds and people of India together with the assurances of King George at 
‘the time of his accession have greatly helped to restore this lost confidence. 
ee ‘The high esteem in which Lord Minto holds the ‘ Magna Charta’ of India 
bi | ‘will, we feel sure, restore the lost faith of the Indians in the constitutional 
i. agitation carried on by the Indian National Congress. Lord Minto’s name 
will be ever memorable in the annals of India for trying in a measure to trans- 
late the pledges of 1858 into action. 


13. The Gujardti takes an extended review of Lord Hardinge’s speeches 
at the Savoy which it regards as highly creditable 
Comments on Lord to the incoming Viceroy and in the course of its 
sev ay 2 8 speeches ON appreciative remarks observes:—Lord Hardinge’s 
ndian affairs. 
Gujardti (34), 6th Nov. first utterances bear the impress of a balanced and 
discreet mind and though they were not couched in 
an egoistic and self-adulating vein they show His Lordship as a liberal-minded 
statesman. As declared by Lord Hardinge, His Lordship comes to India with 
an open mind and without any prejudices regarding the country. If Lord 
Hardinge escapes falling a victim to the indirect devices to poison his ears 
that have been resorted to from now by the Anglo-Indians and their organs, 
there is every hope that he will not repeat the disastrous mistakes committed 
by Lord Curzon-in India. If Lord Hardinge, by means of his acts and deeds, 
assures the Indians that they are always looked upon as part and parcel of 
the empire and’ not as outsiders or mere subject races, the people of. this 
country will never for a moment hesitate to extend to His Lordship that 
support which he expects from them. As His Lordship refuses to stigmatise 
the whole nation as seditious and anarchical for the crimes of a handful of 
persons/the Indians hopefully look forward to the complete repeal of the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act when the question comes up for 
discussion in March next. Lord Hardinge takes up the reins of Indian 
administration at a time when the circumstances are all hopeful for the 
inauguration of a reign of peace and quiet, and so if His Lordship’s endeavours 
are directed towards the re-estabiishment of the much-needed closer relations 
between the people and the Government His Lordship will take his rank with 
the great Viceroys of India, wiz., Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
Lord Northbrook, Lord Ripon and Lord Minto. 


14. ‘“ Sir George Clarke has had severe trials and afflictions which he has 

borne with heroic fortitude and a saintly resignation. 

Congratulations to His Now that he has been sacrificed again at the altar of 

aeagoany Sir George Hymen, in complimenting Their Excellencies and 

C 0 pagel Laine ie, tendering our most cordial congratulations on the 

6th Nov., Eng. cols. happy occasion, we sincerely trust that the wheel of 

fortune may be turned in their favour, and that the 

a horizon of their lives be not marred with the clouds of misfortune and 

a calamities, but basking in the sunshine of each other’s presence, they may 
n. tread on a path strewn with roses ad multos annos.”’ 


15. “The Government of India, in' its Department of Commerce and 

| Industry, has apparently taken a step forward in the 

: Approval of the proposed granting of a popular government to this country. 
ays for Postal em- Tt seems that a large body of Post Office employees 
. ployees. Spectator (11), have complained that they have too few holidays in 
ee 12th Nov, ’ the year, and even on those days are not allowed com- 
ee ON plete relaxation from work. It is proposed to add 
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siz new holidays to the very small list now recognised, brit it seems that ‘ the; 
Government of India are se rt to take this' question into consideration, if: 
there is a generally expre desire.on the part of the public to afford relief 

to the employees of the Post Office.’ The relief is desired by the employees, » 
and the public can only acquiesce in the concessions made to them. It is 
hard upon the employees even to make this acquiescence a condition precedent: 

of the concessions. The Partition of Bengal was not deferred until ‘a gene- 
rally expressed desire’ in its favour was forthcoming. Perhaps the Post 
Office employees are considered to be the servants of the public in a truer 
sense than most other Government servants. The six proposed holidays in 
this Presidency are the Holi, Gokulashtami, Dussera, Divali, Muharram and 
Ramzan. Though every holiday will be appreciated by the employees, the 
Hindus will be particularly thankful for four, and Muhammadans for two of 
these. If the Post Office can arrange to relieve one class by another, a couple 

of days more may be added to the list. However, the public should not object 

to the proposed list.” 


16. The Post Office plays a very important part in our life, s0 much so 
Bom? Samdohdr (78) that we cannot do without it fora single minute. 
Sth Nov dkhbdr.e-Sou. et. the employees of that Department are very hard- 
ddgar (28), 8th Nov. worked and get little rest and few holidays. They 
have to work even on Sundays and other public 
holidays. Hitherto the only holidays they used to get were half-holidays on 
Sundays, Good Friday, New Year's Day and His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
Birthday. ‘This state of affairs naturally gave rise to some discontent. It is 
satisfactory, however, to note that Government have recognised this hardship 
of these hard-working servants and have now issued a Resolution sanctioning 
additional holidays for them. Although the public will be put toa slight 
inconvenience on these days, we trust they will not object to the mitigation of 
the burden of an overworked class of Government servants. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar similarly approves of the grant of additional holidays to a class of 
people who have been silently bearing an overwhelming burden of work.| 


17. “Itis impossible for publicists not to have occasionally some difference 
of opinion with a public officer occupying the high 
Appreciation of the and responsible position of the Collector of Bombay. 
services of Mr. G. W. But it is permissible to differ from him and at the 
Hatch as Collector of same time to accord him praise for the singular and 
en honest motives which have actuated his decisions 
Jam-e-Jamshed (oe), ; 
8th Nov., Eng. cols. in public matters. We have had occasion to differ 
from Mr. G. W. Hatch, the Collector of Bombay, 
who left for Sholapur yesterday to take charge of his new post of the Collector 
of that district amid the good wishes of those with whom he had been brought 
into contact; but we cannot withhold ameed of praise for the sympathetic 
and broad-minded policy he adopted during the tenure of his office as the 
Collector of Bombay. It is no exaggeration to say that no Collector was ever 
so popular and so sympathetic as Mr. Uatch. He was accessible to the 
humblest man, he listened to his grievances with sympathetic ears and did all 
in his power to render his lot less unhappy and more tolerable.” 


18. The resignation of Mr. Sinha of his seat in the Imperial Executive 
Comments on the Council within one year of his appointment has 
appointinent of Mr. Ali given rise. to a widespread rumour that it is the 
Imam as Law Member result of his always beingin the minority in the 
of the Viceregal Executive Council. Should there be any truthin this state- 
Council. ment, the post is surely not an enviable one and 
Kesari (125), 8th Nov. would be of little benefit to Indians at large. The 
- wrangling over the principle of selection for the post indulged in by Anglo- | 
Indians and Muhammadans is, to say the least of it, ridiculous. We do not + 
gee any reason why the Anglo-Indians should grudge the: Indians one post in | 
the Imperial Council when they monopolise all the remaining posts in it. 
The appointment of Mr. Ali Imam to succeed Mr. Sinha, though supposed 
to have been made on the score of efficiency, practically concedes the 
demand of the Moslem League for the selection of s Muhammadan for the 
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ple candidates for the post: may be disputed, he cannot: 


ae other Mahdrdja of Bobili As Government do not wish to 
$0 any definite principle in making an appointment to the. 
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~ 49. “Weare sure this appointment will meet with the approval of the 
Sd Psa aed entire sensible section of our people of various 
Freie Bandhu (48), 6th communities, and it must be said that both Lord 
Nov., Eng. cols. Minto and Lord Morley are entitled to the thanks 
of the Indian people for their having appointed 

an Indian gentleman of proved merit to succeed another distinguished 

Indian gentleman as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. They 

have thus recognized the claims of the natives of this country to one of 

the highest appointments in the land. If we welcome Mr. Imam’s 
appointment for one reason more than another, it is because he is first an 

Indian and then a Muhammadan.......... . By his broad-minded and liberal 

views he has been able to retain the esteem and respect of his Hindu 

brethren, which cannot be said of many otherwise estimable Muhammdan 

leaders. It can be said without the slightest exaggeration that there is 

hardly any difference worth the name between Mr. Ali Imam’s views and 

those of the moderate Congress leaders on important public questions.......... 

In conclusion, therefore, while congratulating himas well as the Government, 

we hope he will amply justify his selection and will thoroughly fulfill all the 
expectations formed of him at the outset of his new career, and thereby give 

once more a lie direct to those sapient critics who in season and out of it 

are not tired of harping upon the alleged unfitness of the people of India for 

, higher posts carrying both power and responsibility.” 


20. ‘ Whether it is to keep the balance or as recognition. of merit exclu- 
sively that the appointment of Mr. Ali Imam has 
Gujardt Mitra (35), 6th. been made by the Government of India as Legal 
Nov., Eng. cols. Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
) succession to the Honourable Mr. Sinha, we are 
persuaded to think that the new appointment has been generally received 
with favour by the progressive sections of the Indian community. The new 
Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council may not be as distinguished 
as Mr. Sinha; as a matter of fact it is only of late years that he has become 
known as a public man outside Behar. But in spite of his youth, Mr. Ali 
Imam has proved himself already a man of ability and sound judgment.” 


21. “If some conservative Muhammadans are disappointed at the selec- 
tion of a man who in the discussions preliminary to 
N 2 te eg (48), 3rd the organisation of the recent a aro aataias 
§: did not favour an exclusive Muhammadan electorate 
but rather representation by mixed electorates, this very fact gives assurance 
that Mr. Ali Imam will not be a narrow partisan of merely Muhammadan 
interests but will be a broad-minded Member more truly representing the 
Indian people as a whole. That is an indispensablegcondition of his discharg- 
7 ing his weighty duties. Again we can give thanks, and again we must hope 
a. * and pray and work for the thorough and rapid progress of worthy represen- 
tative institutions in this vast heterogeneous land of India.” 


22.° The Honourable Mr. Ali Imam’s clevation to the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy has been received with appreciative 
Shri Saydji Vijay (146), gratification by the entire Indian nation. If, how- 


10th Nov. ever, the appointment ‘had been made not because 
| the nominee was a Muhammadan but because he 
et was an Indian of proved merit and ability, no complaint could have been 


ae raised against it. ‘Though Government have not laid down any such hard 
a | and fast rule about the nationality of the nominee, the circumstances attendin 

the appointment lend colour to the supposition. A hue and cry had been 
raised by the Anglo-Indian press in this behalf, and there are many Indians 
whether Hindus, Musalmans or persons of other nationalities, who are better 
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nalified in point of ability and learning than the Honourable Mr, Ali Imam.; 
verything points to a supposition that Mr. Ali Imam owes his appointment to 
nationality, and hence though we approve of his selection we cannot support 
the policy Government have endeavoured to initiate thereby. 


23. “ Lord Crewe who has succeeded Lord Morley as Secretary of State 
for India enjoys great reputation in England as an 
.Comments on the resig- able and tactful statesman. He is said to have 
nation of lord Morley been: offered the Viceroyalty of India in: July last, 
sah plies sco Oi which he could not accept owing to his wife’s ill- 
of Wika toe Tata. Y health. The very fact that Lord Morley’s choice first 
Phenix (20), 9th Nov.; fell upon him marks him out as no unworthy succes- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (49), 7th sor of the statesman-philosopher. His work in 
Nov. Ireland and in the Colonial Office was on the whole 
successful, though the way in which he dealt with the 
Asiatic problem in the Transvaal as Colonial Secretary was: not reassuring. 
His present task has been made comparatively easy by the achievements of 
his illustrious predecessor ; and though he cannot for a moment be compared 
with Lord Morley, his administration will not be a failure if he follows up 
Lord Morley’s policy. He could not begin his connection with India better 
than by impressing upon the new South African Union which has just been 
formed the immediate necessity of hastening the concessions to British Indians 
which Mr. Smuts has under consideration and bringing about a sensible 
compromise between India and the Colony.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
As the affairs of India are usually discussed in the House of Commons the 
appointment of a member of that House as a successor of Lord Morley would 
have been more appropriate. However, we hope Lord Crewe will not be solely 
guided by the opinion of ‘men on the spot’ but that he will consult Indian 
opinion to aid him in determining questions of Indian policy and that he will 
not fail to follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. | 


24. ‘‘ Lord Curzon flouted the great Magna Charta of India. It was 

cy mod 19) Lords Morley and Minto who reinstated this Magna 
on a, nc Charta in its right position and based their adminis- 
(150), 7th Nov. tration upon the principles propounded therein. 

Anglo-Indian papers have framed two principal 
charges against Lord Morley, vzz., (1) that he was dominating over the Viceroy 
and (2) that he was greatly led away by opinions of Indian publicists. 
The first is a question of constitutional procedure on which opinions differ, 
but we should think that the policy pursued by Lord Morley wa; right—the 
principle that the Indian Government should be guided by directions from the 
British Parliament and from its accredited representative the Secretary of 
State for India. Government by telegrams, as it is sneeringly called, is better 
than a government conducted autocratically by the so-called ‘men on the spot.’ 
The second alleged defect of Lord Morley reflects. rather great credit upon 
him ; for it shows how he was open to conviction and ready to listen to opinions 
of Indian leaders. India bids farewell to Lord Morley with a sorrowful heart ; 
for no other Secretary of State has done so much as he has for her. Lord 
Crewe, our new Secretary of State, is thoroughly a stranger regarding this 
country. Letus only hope that he will follow in the footsteps of his predecessor 
in office and that he will not weakly be led by what the Indian Bureaucracy 
chooses to say to him.” [|The Sudhdrak makes similar comments and ex- 
presses a hope that Lord Crewe with his intimate knowledge of colonial affairs 
will be able to solve satisfactorily the outstanding questions between India 
and the Colonies.] , 


25. ‘“ When Lord Morley first assumed charge of the India Office, 
grave apprehensions were entertained by a section 
of the press regarding the policy that would be 
_ pursued by the Radical philosopher regarding his 
administration of India. Time and events have falsified them. No section 
of His Majesty's subjects in India would moré sincerely regret the departure 
of Lord Morley from the India Office than the Indian Muhammadans, who 
have every reason to be grateful to him. Regardless of his own Radical 


Moslem (66), 6th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


i tink ips and ‘couviderable: dpposition from. the Congress party Lord: 
Morley: O} ent: ‘deéclared-in Parliament that he was epared to concede to the . 
-  ‘EEGWAmiadan community a separate Register for Council Elections and take 
_. <Gnto consideration .its ‘political importance in the apportionment of seats im: 


ified such a course by illustrations from other European 
appointed a Hindu and a Muhammadan to his own Council, 
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Tribunal in the Empire. He appointed Muhammadan Judges in all the 
High Courts of India excepting that of Bombay. Lastly, he appointed Syed 
Ali Imam to the Executive Council of the Viceroy........... Nobody can say 
that Lord Morley was amenable to undue pressure from any quarter. The 
chief lessons to be learnt by Indian politicians from Lord Morley’s administra- 
tion of India are that British statesmen, whether Radicals or Conservatives, 
are not worshippers of political theories, but practical business men. 
secondly, the importance of the Muhammadan factor in the Indian political 
problem is better realised in England than in India.” 


26. ‘The report of Lord Morley’s retirement from the post of the 
Secretary of State for India as wired by Reuter 
Praja Bandhu (43), 6th cannot but give rise to a feeling of no little concern 
Nov., Eng. cols. in this country, and that too for very good reasons. 
| seoeeeees It iS a matter of history that we have had 
very few Secretaries of State for India possessing the political sagacity and 
wisdom of Lord Morley. His retirement at this juncture is quite inopportune, 
because his able co-adjutor Lord Minto is also handing over the reins of the 
Government of india to his successor. Fortunately, however, Lord Hardinge, 
our new Viceroy, has already pledged himself to carry on the policy of his 
predecessor, which is a matter of no small satisfaction, although there is 
hardly any doubt that with Lord Morley at the helm of Indian affairs in 
England our new Viceroy would have found his task much easier. Lord Crewe, 
who is appointed Lord Morley’s successor as Secretary of State for India, is a 
ripe and experienced politician, and we hope he will continue the policy of 
the philosophical Radical statesman whem he succeeds.” 


2/1. ‘We have so often written about Lord Morley’s work at the India 
Office, during the last five years that we cannot trust 
Indian Spectator (11), ourselves to say anything altogether new on the 
12th Nov. occasion of his translation to a higher office.......... 
He came to the India Office perhaps with the con- 
sciousness Of a distinct mission at a somewhat critical period. He has dis- 
charged that mission so skillfully and so successfully, and, notwithstanding 
the criticism of his Radical friends, we may say so substantially in accord with 
his ‘ principles of a life-time,’ that far from grudging him the rest that he has 
earned, we should feel guilty of intense selfishness if we expected him to 
shake the sands of life for our sake. His retirement from the Cabinet might 
have involved a distinct loss to India. But inasmuch as, fortunately, he will 
continue in the Ministry, we shall think less readily of our loss than of his 
gain. May the wise and liberal statesman be spared long to guide his 
colleagues and the younger nobleman on whom his mantle has fallen!” 


*28. In‘ the course of a lengthy article the Rdst Goftdr writes :— 
“Last but not least, the appointment of an 

Rast Goftdr (44), 13th Indian to the Privy Council was another important 
Nov., Eng. cols. concession to Indians, which was enthusiastically 
received in this country as an augury that the 

beneficent policy introduced by Lord Morley was not meant to stop short at 
a few concessions limited to service in India. Lord Morley was the first to 
introduce the principle of the representation of minor but influential com- 
munities, but the principle has so far, been restricted in its application only 
to the Muhammadan community. The measure was deprecated by Congress 
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leaders and by the Hinda communtty as opening the doors to racial “factions ' 
and perpetuating sectarian jealousies and differences which have ever sub- ° 
sisted between the various races and communities in India. But the principle’ 
was introduced with a well-intentioned motive to preserve an equilibrium © 
between a numerically strong race and other minor and important com- : 


munities, and to make popular representation effective in the true sigrificance 


of the word........... Lord Morley has been denounced as an autocrat, usurp- . 
ing the duties which tradition and usage have relegated to the Viceroy and > 


his Council. It is, however, hard to reconcile this charge with the statement 
which Lord Minto has so often made claiming sole responsibility in the 
enunciation of the Reform scheme. The Viceroy’s position, to judge from 
his own declarations, does not appear to have been that of an agent at the 
other end of the wire. His relation with Lord Morley was best described in 
the latter’s speech in Parliament when he stated with gratification and pride 
that there was never a Viceroy and a Secretary of State with such perfect 
agreement of views as had always subsisted between him and Lord Minto.” 


*29. ‘“ Lord Morley has resigned his office of the Secretary of State for 


India and Lord Crewe succeeds him.......... ‘The 
Mahrdtta (17), 18th expectations which John Morley, the radical 
Nov. philosopher, gave rise to on his assuming the office 


of the Secretary of State for India have not been 

adequately fulfilled by the administration of Lord 
Morley as a statesman. but it must be admitted that he has helped largely 
in introducing a new policy in the system of the Government of India, a 
policy which promises to be for the good of the country if followed in the same 
spirit in which it was conceived. ‘he Reforms are the outcome of this new 
policy. We may assure His Lordship that India is grateful to him for the 
ereat part he took in evolving these measures of Reforms. Opinions may differ 
as to their adequacy ; but the policy underlying them has met with unanimous 
approval throughout India. Butit is imperative to bear in mind that the 
credit for the Reforms is shared in an equal degree, if not more, by the political 
agitators in India just as it could be shared by their official supporters and 
alivocates. When Lord Morley talked with experts of all kinds concerning the 
Reforms, every one of them, though he did not like the particular measure, said 
that something must be done, and that they could not stand still. How is.it that 
every one of Lord Morley’s experts was convinced of the necessity of doing 
something to improve the situation in India? Whence came this conviction ? 
This conviction was evidently the result of the political agitation going 
on for several years past in India. We shall better quote the view of 
Mr. W.'l’. Stead, of the Review of Reviews, on this point. ‘The answer,’ says 
Mr. Stead, ‘is simple and obvious. It is no sudden outpouring of Pen- 
tecosta! grace upon the Indian Civil Service. The conviction that -is now 
resulting in action is due to the agitators who are being imprisoned and 
exiled by their pupils. Does any one imagine that the supremely self-satis- 
fied bureaucracy of the Indian Civil Service would ever of its own motion 
have opened this new chapter in Indian reform? ‘Those who can answer 
the question in the affirmative little know the nature of bureaucracies.......... 
If Mr. Gladstone never could quite bring himself to express his gratitude to 
Mr. Parnell when he employed the resources of civilisation in locking him up 
in prison, we need not wonder that Lord Morley refrained from paying his 
debt to Tilak and his colleagues when he introduced his Reform Bill. Those 
of us who are in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility should 
the more feel it incumbent upon us to do homage to the real heroes of the 
new era in India, and we should do so all the more whole-heartedly because 
for the moment the inexorable exigencies of maintaining law and order in 
India have necessitated the temporary removal of these useful and public- 
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spirited pioneers from the scene of their political activity ’. 


80. “Though not the beginner and nourisher of the epoch-making 
nate st Bakes te Reforms, Lord Morley has still the credit of inaugu- 

Sth Nov y ’ rating a new era and a new policy. Let alone the 
suppressions and repressions. ‘These can, in the 


nature of things, be only temporary. But the Reforms, though halting, begin 
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fs q fe itation- nt z in India. ‘The principle of | of giving a share of | 
eS nent 0 the pep! eon ¢ lemocratic lines has bee firmly established and 
ee ae thav be 1 as an’ achievement of Lord Morley | that he. has reconciled 


fo aoe ea it even the Tories of England (not of Anglo-India, we mean). The Coun- 
eo ae re yét more or less impotent to secure preponderating weight for the 
ilar views, but they are the beginnings of representative institutions in 
2880. “He has also to be credited with the distinction of restoring the con-- 
ae stitution of the Indian Government to its lawful and integral condition. By 
Be Sc tradition and statute, the supreme control over Indian affairs is vested in 
{6 Parliament and can be exercised only through a responsible Cabinet Minister 
-—in the case of India, the Secretary of State. If Lord Morley has shown that 
the Secretary of State is a living entity and nota dummy in the hands of 
the India Office or of the Viceroy in Council, it is a matter of great credit, 
not one for blame as the Anglo-Indian jingoes would have it.” 


; 31. ‘Only those who possess any knowledge of the inner working of the 
Ee, _ Indian bureaucracy and the India Office can realise 
ie R ish ae . Pa hl the requisite firmness and courage which enabled 
(3) 19th ee Lord Morley to throw open to Indians some of the 

very highest posts under the Crown, e. g., the member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the membership of the Privy Council 
and the membership of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, in 
the face of opposition from many of even his own party. The work which 
Lord Morley has accomplished during the five years of almost unparalelled 
difficulty and amidst extremely discouraging surroundings has earned for 
him a unique place among the benefactors of India.” [The Bombay East 
Indian makes similar remarks. | ; 


82. The announcement of Lord Morley’s retirement will be received 
with feelings of profound sorrow in view of the fact 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), that India will lose in him a broad-minded states- 
%th Nov. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed man who strenuously laboured for the realisation of 
(38), 7th Nov.; Sdnj those lofty ideals he had instilled into the minds of 
Vartamdn (45), 8th Nov.; the Indians. Despite failing health and the in- 
Rt a Gof yA oad rc creasing weight of years, Lord Morley continued in 
+) (69), 5th Nov.; Shree office longer ‘thar it was at first supposed he would, 
Saydji Vijay (146), 10th nd has, consequently, placed us all under a deep 
Nov.; Broach Samdchdr debt of gratitude which we Indians should not lag 
(74), 10th Nov.; Kesari behind in repaying in recognition of the huge 
(125), 8th Nov. sacrifices His Lordship has made. [The paper 
then recapitulates the principal events of Lord 
Morley’s regime. It regrets that a statesman of his broad views and 
liberal instincts should have been compelled by the exigencies of the 
moment to resort to repressive measures. ‘he paper further regrets that 
Lord Morley should have relinquished charge of his high office before seeing 
that the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, now no longer required, 
was expunged from the Statute-book. In this connection, however, it pins its 
faith on the declared assurances of Lord Hardinge and trusts that this most 
objectionable measure will no longer be allowed to disfigure the pages of 
Indian histcry. The Jdm-e-Jamshed appeals to the political organisations in 
| every province of India to record their sense of sorrow at the retirement of 
ia i Lord Morley and the irreparable loss the country has sustained in losing so 
| a _ philosophic a statesman. This paper and the Sdnj Vartamdn in welcoming 
if Lord Crewe’s appointment review at length the political career of His Lordship 
and rely on him for carrying out to completion the Reforms initiated by Lord 
Morley. The Rdst Goftdr writes :—Lord Morley has ensured peace and quiet 
to the country and it remains to be seen how his successor makes use of this 
hopeful situation. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, the Shree Saydji Vijay and the 
Broach Samdchdr also shower encomiums upon Lord Morley for his successful 
regime and consider the loss inflicted on the country by his resignation as 
extremely heavy and irreparable. The Kesart writes:—-The credit of intro- 
ducing the Reforms belongs to Lords Morley and Minto. Many serious. 
blunders were, no doubt, committed during Lord Morley’s term of office, but 
‘hey can never be attributed to any evil intention on his part.] | 
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secretary of the local N. G. Library has been inform- 


Comments on the dis- ed by the Director of Public Instruction to discon-. 


continuance of certain tinue the Mahrdtta, the Karmanuk and the Mumuk- 
files or al ers from the s;y, The Secretary and the authorities of the 

Feed of Reatce (1g), Library are at a loss to know what todo. The 
[th Nov. ’ order is simply insulting. The authorities are of 


opinion that this institution has nothing to do 


with Government. But the Government insists that it is recognised by’ 


them and they have a voice in its actual management. It is a fact that 
not a single pie from Government was added to the fund of the library, 
but much help has been given by the local Municipality to the institution. 
Its beautiful and spacious building and the surrounding garden owe much to 
the Municipality, and Government threatens to enforce its order on that 
account. But to stop all such papers is humiliating. It is an‘ encroachment 
upon our natural rights. ‘l'’o stop the Karmanuk is really the climax of official 
high-handedness. The matter is still pending, and let us see how they will 
act. Some independence is required to keep up self-respect; otherwise life 
will become no better than thraldom without self-respect.” 


34. Adverting to the orders said to have been issued by the Government 

of Bombay requiring certain libraries not to subscribe 

Comments on the to the Gujardti, the writer of its humorous columns 
alleged boycott of the thus expresses himself :—In pursuance of the orders of 


aa pay ee Bombay Government the Gwardt: has been boy- 
Gujardti (34), 6th Nov. Cotted from several libraries receiving Government aid. 
How has the spirit of boycott, driven out of Bengal, 

found its way into Bombay and taken the Gujardti as its victim ? Is it because 
it has been firmly doing its duty towards the country and remaining loyal to the 
Government according to the dictates of its conscience? If that is so, it is 
the paper’s badluck. But though the paper be thus discontinued from several 
libraries, I do not think that its voice will either be suppressed or be heard the 
less. As a common rule, [ know that if the noise of a certain thing is stopped 
from proceeding in one direction it is yet heard from various other sides. It 
is just possible that the Guyardt: would ever be read keenly by those who 
have been under its charm. I do not understand what has given the Govern- 
ment cause to thus honour the paper by having it boycotted from libraries. 
It is said that the paper is seditious. If so, the Government should be plain 
with the Gwardt: and tell it to its face how it has gone astray. Who will 
regard the boycott as just when it is unaccompanied with any reasons ? 
Will Government say so? No, certainly not, because it is a just Government. 


85. A correspondent writes to the Indu of Bombay :—‘‘The most suicidal 

. and undesirable element of the activities of the 

5g ans Lingayats is their hatred of all Brahmins as a class. 

BR ie Neonat ie Now-a-days they have, so to say, made the Brah- 
Vydsantol procession in mins, a class, a peg on which they hang all their 
the Belgaum District. conceivable social, political, industrial and other 
Indu of Bombay (13), evils. Look for instance at the’ Vydsantol pro- 
7th Nov.; Dnydn Pra- cession. Whatis it? It is nothing but an outrage 
ae byl on ao upon the feelings of all Hindu communities. That 
esart (Io), tot Nov. the author of Mahabharat should meet with no better 
treatment at the hands of our Lingayats than 

have his hands separated from his body, thrust in mud and trampled upon 
by them, is simply pitiable. Excesses almost always happen when such a 
mischievous procession is allowed to take place. It is almost certain that 


Sir George Clarke’s Government will never lend colour to a procession which. 


is simply outrageous to the feelings of the Hindus.” [On the other hand, three 
Lingayat correspondents of the Dnydn Prakash state that the real character 
of the Vydsantol procession has been misrepresented by the Hindu Press and 
that Brahmins in many places take no objection to it as there is nothing in it 


that would outrage Hindu religious sentiment. The Kesart writes:—If there. 
was really nothing objectionable in the procession, it would not have been. 


prohibited by the English Government since 1836. ‘They must have done 


~ POR ne a 


83. A Bijapur Adnan Tor writes to the Indu of Bombay :—“ The. 


Taye” “te * 


D ‘to take place inthe 
nt that tiie not Lingayat will ‘readily 


6. “An ) Astle by the District Magistrate of Belgaum has 
} | Poe rr ay created sage stirand dissatisfaction among the non- 
ee. . Review + Lingayat population of the place. The order is to 
SES Set : * the effect that the Lingayats be allowed to carry 
ae ona procession of what is known as Vydsaniol........... This procession is 
naturally extremely insulting and irritating tothe non-Lingayat Hindu classes, 
ecially the Brahmins, and it is therefore that no such procession has been 
sStowen for about a century. The Mysore Government, too, has pro- 
rs” hibited strictly the procession. Notwithstanding all this the District 
oe Magistrate ot Belgaum allowed permission to Lingayats to hold the proces- 
a A sion. ‘The High Court declines to interfere with the magisterial order. The 
| only recourse left therefore was to approach the Bombay Government direct, 
and this the non-Lingdyat Hindu community has done by a well-reasoned 
appeal to His Excellency Sir George Clarke........... It appears that the 
District Magistrate of Belgaum who allowed the procession called a posse of 
Police to preserve order. ‘This signifies that he himself feared a breach of 
peace. The memorialists to His Excellency therefore are justified in observ- 
ing that ‘the District Magistrate has endeavoured practically to shield the 
Lingayats from the effects of what independently amounts to an offence in 
the eye of the law.’ It may be hoped that His Excellency who takes keen 
interest in the mutual good feelings between different classes and communities 
will take the appeal into his kind consideration and prohibit the Vydsantol 


procession.” 


$7. The Mumbai Vaibhav writes that it has been informed that certain 

bad characters who always lie in wait beneath the 

Alleged blackmailing in Railway bridge near Musjid Railway Station are 
broad day-light near the jin the habit of levying blackmail from the workmen 
Musjid Railway Station ,oing to work at the Docks, while they are passing 


gg Le Vaibhav (131) beneath the Bridge. The paper invites the attention 
"th Nov. ’ of the responsible Police authorities to the matter 


and hopes that they will put an end to the prevailing 


state of things. 


38. Musalmans throughout India intending to proceed to Mecca on 
pilgrimage look upon the Bombay Haj Committee 

The H4j Committee in ag their sole refuge. But the Bombay public seems 
Bombay has not been to be quite unaware even of its existence. The 
attending tothe grievances few sittings that it held last year do not appear to 


ge to (168) have done any good to the Hajis. ‘Though 
11th Nov. ’ the oppressed and injured Hajis are crying for help 


they do not get any redress of their grievances. 
This fact proves that the Haj Committee, which is so much spoken of in 
the whole of India, and relying on whose help the poor Hajis leave their 
homes for suck a long journey, is practically non-existent. Had the Haj 
Committee taken care to look after the Hajis they would not have been so 
mercilessly illtreated. Do the members of the Committee know the troubles 
that the Hajis in Bombay have been subjected to? ‘They have been guilty of 
utter indifference to their duty towards the poor pilgrims. 


89. “The question of the treatment of Indians in the Colonies was dis- 
cussed at a large and representative meeting at the 

Indians must be ac- (Colonial Institute, where the Duke of Marlborough 
corded equal treatment jg, reported to have delivered a ‘most important and 
aude af Dunks (13) comprehensive address ’ urging a settlement of the 
10th Nov y ’ status of ‘ blacks and whites’ in a spirit of \at least 
lat 7 friendly compromise, if not positive justice and 
ae | equity. Thanks to him for his advocacy] of our 
eS ae ause, but if seems to us that he rather underrated the real gist land the 
on the subject i in India, when he spoke as though the proble 
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only of this country seeking an outlet for her surplus millions. Probably the 


Times of India is right in its thesis that India has no surplus millions. If our 
industrial development is placed on a comprehensive and well-organized basis, 
we should probably require all the labour supply we have. But even in such 
a state of things, there will be emigrants from all strata of society, and Indians 
do feel most keenly that they have a right to-a free admission to all parts of 
the Empire if m India subjects of all parts are free to come, settle and exploit. 
at will. It is more a question of national honour than of economics.......... 
To us, the only right solution appears to lie in the adoption of a perfect freedom 
for all subjects of the empire to go and settle arlywhere in the empire. The 
only valid checks could be educational tests and property qualifications 
applicable to all. And if some portions are virtually reserved for the white 
races, some must be reserved exclusively and solely for Indians.” 


40. The second part of Government’s report on the Bombay Land 
Revenue Administration for 1908-09 presents a 
Comments on the Land yemarkable view of the effects which have been 
Revenue Report of the produced by the prevailing economic conditions and by 
Bombay Presidency. é +—+ 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), legislation on the general condition of the rayat. 
Sth Nov. The report naturally gives the first place to the 
questions of high prices and the scarcity of labour. 
These, as the report admits, have been due to the devastation caused by 
plague and famine, which have thinned the ranks of the working classes. This 
admission proves the futility of the argument so often advanced by narrow- 
minded writers and statesmen that India’s poverty is due to a too rapid 
increase in her population, Another remarkable result of the devastation 
caused by plague and famine has been to draw Government’s attention to 
the necessity of introducing labour-saving machinery. Hitherto, they used 
to look askance at such machinery, but now it is satisfactory to note that they 
have not only recognised its advantages, but have directed the Agricultural 
Department to assist and encourage the peasantry to use it. Again there is 
the shortage in the supply of cattle for agricultural and other purposes, 
and what is more unfortunate, there is no immediate possibility of 
improving the situation on account of the want of proper grazing facilities 
forthem. For this reason too, there should be increased adoption of labour- 
saving machinery to supply the want of agricultural cattle. One more im- 
portant point noticed in the report is that regarding the administration of the 
law for forfeiture of land on default of payment of land revenue. This law 
was strongly opposed by the public at the time of its enactment and this 
Opposition appears now to be justified by our recent experiences. As Govy- 
ernment acknowledge in their report, it has acted detrimentally on the credit 
of the agriculturists to whom the sdvkdr now refuses to lend money except 
for agricultural purposes. ‘The instance will serve to show how unreasonable 
is the impatience which some officials show at objections to official measures 
raised by non-official members of Council. 


*41. Commenting onthe Land Revenue Administration Report (Part II), 

‘ yu, Of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1908-09 the 
oe (17), 1th  WWahrdtta writes :—“ With regard to primary educa- 
tion, we find that there is a general demand for schools. 
The Collector of Surat tells us that applications for schools were ‘ too numerous’ 
for compliance. ‘The Commissioner, C. D., is very anxious, not for any 
increase of schools, but for keeping good discipline among the students. The 
younger generation, he complains, are losing respect for their elders and for 
constituted authority. Government is doing its best in its own way to put 
students right in matters of ‘discipline.’ Weare told by the Collector of 
Thana that teachers in primary schools seem not to have their heart in their 
work. And he forestalls the reason of this in the following remark: ‘ The 
increase of pay recently sanctioned to the lowest grade has put an end toa 


state of affairs that was little short of scandalous, but it is doubtful whether. 


its effect will be sufficient to attract competent menin any number. At 
present only 30 per cent. of the masters have received any training, and of the 
untrained no less than 20 per cent. have not even passed the Public Service 

test.’ The remarks of the Commissioner, N. D., are also interesting on this 
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+ thee! ebeenbtcon outlook is not altogother ergena 5 
ng of Sn ait pay to Rs. 9per mensem has und 
0 , but rather because it is taken as a promise for tl the 
ate than bec use it affords an adequate present remuneration. The Rs. 9 
bl-master is worse off than even the menial who draws the same pay in 
ces, ‘and the State cannot expect to obtain more than it is prepared to 
$ for. ’ Is it too much ‘to hope that this state of things in a matter of prime 
portance like educatidn should be improved by Government, when its 
defects have so vividly been pointed out by their own officials ? ” , 


| eee *42. ‘‘ By a Resolution issued last month the Bombay Government pro- 
eae pose to introduce important alterations in the forest 
ae Approval of the recent gdministration.......... It is a+ misfortune that so 
ae pecrsncong the eco mary many years of harassment and oppression to the 
Mahrdtta (17), 13th people, attended with a considerable expenditure of 
Nov. ' money, should have been required to bring home to 
the Government their mistaken policy in forest 

conservancy. But it is satisfactory to find that the mistakes of past years 
have been recognised at last frankly, and that Government are now anxious 
to look to the convenience and the feelings of the people in this matter of 
forest administration. We believe that the new proposals of the Government 
will mend matters to a very great extent, and hope that the proposals will be 
put into execution in the same liberal spirit in which they have been con- 
ceived.’ 


43. The Durbar held on the Hindu New Year’s day by the Collector of 
Broach formed the occasion for discussing many 
Comments on the pro- questions of vital importance to the town. Some 
te sng alicia gales speakers pertinently drew attention to the effect 
Bombay Samachar (78), which the railway bridge and other constructions had 
9th Nov. on the bank of the Nerbudda, but the Collector was 
naturally unable to pronounce any definite opinion 
on such a difficult subject. The Collector declared his willingness to 
consult expert opinion in this matter; but looking to the fate *which has 
overtaken Dera Ghazi Khan, he ought to ihave devoted more attention to the 
subject. In our opinion he ought to make « full report of the matter to 
Government and ask them to send down an expert Engineer to examine the 
situation. Another question considered at the Durbar was the adulteration 
of cotton seed, which resulted in the deterioration of the quality of Broach 
cotton, and it was agreed that the best way to cope with the evil was to 
arrange for a supply of unadulterated seed. The Collector suggested that 
a this should be undertaken by the Cotton Ginning Association. but we would 
Ke suggest that the work should be entrusted to the Agricultural Inspector of the 
: | Broach District. It is satisfactory to note that the Broach citizens urged 
; the desirability of their Local Board taking up the construction of a feeder 
, line to Jambusar, but it is a pity the lawin this Presidency does not allow 
Local Boards to take up such undertakings. Such things are allowed in the 
Madras Presidency and we think the law in this Presidency too should be 
altered so as to allow Zilla Boards to take up such works. 


44. Commenting on the proceedings of the recent Durbar held by 

. the Collector of Kolaba at Alibag, the Dnydn 
ea Comments on the pro- Prakdsh writes:—We are glad to note that the 
1% ceedings of the recent (Collector has promised to try his best to carry out 


— Durbar at the suggestions made at the Durbar regarding forest 
Dre Se eka ce matters and other local grievances. ‘The fact that the 
‘Sth Nov. question of uniformity in weights and measures was 


discussed at this Durbar proves that the matter 
‘has assumed public importance. Mr. Tipnis explained the difficulty caused to 
*the people by the assessment receipts being given on slips of paper which 
ee *gnake no méntion of the survey number for which the assessment is paid. 
me ‘This grievance was ventilated last year also.at some other Durbars, and we 
= \. wonder Why the eT modification in the receipt form has not. yet 
“been ‘effected. 


. 
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45. “ We hope thatthe decision of Justices Holmwood and Fletcher of 
_ the Calcutta High Court willbe Jandmark in the 
Comments on the history of the interpretation of what according to 
Calcutta High Court's J[ndian law constitutes sedition. We hope it will 
decision in the Karma- check that tendency to hold not only every adverse 
nde of ao criticism of Government buta Iso of Government 
y (18), 
ae measures and Government officers to boot, to be sedi- 
tious, which has been making a law, unkind and 
intolerable in itself, positively persecutory of even honest and law- abiding plain- 
spokenness. The old section 124A of the I. P. C. as judicially interpreted, 
required the two elements of attack on Government per se and hinted at the 
use of force to overthrow it, in order to constitute sedition. Mr. Justice Strachey 
ruled that the latter element was unnecessary and that mere ill-will, ‘ want of 
affection’ against Government was sufficient. ‘he Legislature changed the 
law substantially in conformity with the Stracheyic interpretation. It professes 
indeed to exempt criticism of Government measures, but requires that even 
this criticism must create no ‘ disaffection,’ ill-will, hatred, etc., against 
Government. It is clear that the only possible safety of public criticism 
undér a law of this kind can lie in the moderation and sobriety with which 
Judges would hold what criticism of measures came under the section and 
what not. ‘There are judges and judges and provinces and provinces with yt 
their own atmospheres of varying temperatures of political tension. No | 
wonder the judicial interpretation of sedition became narrower and more 
intolerant during the last three or four years’ campaign against sedition. 
Madras took the lead, but the climax was reached in the C. P.’s, where there \ 
was a conviction for sedition for an article in which the relations between if 
title-holders and Government were described as those between flatterers and vit 
flattered. ‘There have been cases of a loose intarpretation of sedition even in 
our own Presidency. Be it said, however, to the credit of the Calcutta High 
Court, that in spite of its unhinging surroundings of acute political discontent, 
it has steadfastly refused to degrade sedition by interpreting it to be equivalent 
to.every adverse criticism even of Government. The decision in the 
case is the latest illustration of its brave stand as the guardian of publie 
liberties against the exacting intolerance of the fire-eating executive. We 
have not just now before us the alleged incriminating letter of Babu Ghosh : 
on which the case against the printerof the Karmayogin, now acquitted, iH 
was based. But we believe that swardjya in one sense or another was not 
mentioned there. We know that at onetime Babu Aravind was the 
expounder of absolute swardjya as our goal. Kven then, he was the apostle of 
the creed that only passive resistance was the means to be employed and 
would suffice for the attainment of that goal. But it would seem that in the 
Karmayogin, he deliberately substituted for swardjya, popular control over 
finance and the executive. That goal is surely constitutional and any one 
must have the right to say that the Morleyan Reforms make no appreciable : 
; approach to it, if he so thinks. Thus, one can easily see that howsoever iy 
unreasonable might the views given above appear to some men, it is impos- 
sible to call them seditious. They are not attacks on Government per se and 
do not advocate either an illegal goal or an illegal method of attaining the 
same. The Advocate-General had a hard task of it to prove the article to be 
seditious. The judgment in the Karmayogin case is a landmark because it 
pronounces clearly that no adverse criticism of Government measure or policy 
or the fleeting personnel of Government is sedition, unless it excites hatred . 
against the Government per se.” 


*46. ‘‘ Elsewhere we give the full text of the judgment of Holmwood : 
Mahrdatta (17), 13th and Fletcher, JJ., of the Calcutta High Court ‘in 
wa ' the Karmayogin appeal which was decided last 
; week in favour of the appellant, z.¢., the printer of 
that paper.......... The acquittal of the printer is an act of the merest 
justice in this case; and it will, we hope, have an effect upon the future 
policy of the executive Government, not only in Bengal but .in every other 
province, in the matter of press prosecutions. According:to the strict letter 
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er can be convicted if the 
pr by: him. ‘iors If seditious. | uently, the merits of the 
a seditious Dr anice of’ po Ka had to be discussed .as if the 
~ himself was on trial. And it is satisfactory. to find that their 
rdships have practically made mince-meat of the arguments of the 
a eer tec based on the wording of some of the ideas in the article. The 
a dvocate-General in his running argument practically impeached every word 
. of the article as seditious. Every second word, in his opinion, was barbed 
eee and poisonous; every third word contained, for him, an innuendo just as 
every bush conceals a thief or a cut-throat for a man afraid of mere darkness ; 
oma and every fourth word was, in the Advocate-General’s opinion, an incitement 
ee to violence. Their Lordships, however, took a saner view of things; and 
| Pas the judgment is a successful attempt on their part to teach Government the 
simple truth that section 124A is not simply co-extensive with Webster’s 
Dictionary. Of course, Government by enacting the Press Act have put 
themselves beyond the pale of such an enlightened view of things. For 
entrenched as they are behind that Act, Government can safely disregard 
i) the present judgment of the Calcutta High Court and call upon any one to 
a | make a deposit in conformity with the Act. For, does not the Act make 
|| them sole arbiters so far as prevention is concerned? But the judgment 
‘ay covers many an expression of common occurrence in the free-speaking journals 
a in India ; and it will be found useful at least when journalists may have the 
a misfortune to be dragged before the Courts under the Criminal Procedure or. 
4 the provisions for appeal under the Press Act.” 
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47. “The decision of the Calcutta High Court in the Karmayogin case 
‘ities Messtator (1) ought to cure the somewhat too common habit of 
19th Noy. ’ speaking of almost every criticism of Government 
measures or departments as ‘sedition.’ The dia- 
logues between the Advocate-General and the Judges at the hearing were no 
less instructive than the written judgment. It seems that of a series of 
articles alleged to have been written by the same author, only one was 
selected for launching the prosecution for sedition against the printer and 
publisher. The other articles might or might noi have been seditious. They 
are said to be very ingeniously written. But the contents of those could not 
be received as evidence in the trial on the particular article mentioned in the 
charge, inasmuch as the prosecution did not establish that they were all 
written by the same person. In this respect the position of the printer and 
publisher does not seem to be the same as that of the author or editor. It is 
curious that an attempt should have been made to secure a conviction for 
sedition on a criticism of the constitutional reforms as inadequate from the 
national standpoint, and of the moderates for having expressed their satis- 
faction with them. ‘The Reforms were something to be grateful for, but want 
of gratitude for them does not constitute disaffection.. As for contempt of 
Government, it is difficult to see what criticism will not excite that feeling Pe 
; according to some. A little moderation is necessary even in construing the 
: law of sedition.” 3 


i 48. ‘The chief protest of Indian publicists is not so much against the 
: law of sedition as against the way in which it is 

oe | Oriental Review (19); interpreted. Many writings which appear to be 
4 | 9th Nov. 4horoughly innocent and intended only to push on 
a the progress of the Indian people are tabooed in Law 
Courts as seditious, and heavy sentences of imprisonment inflicted upon the 
writers, An article in the Karmayogin written by Mr. Arabindo Ghose was 
thus declared to be seditious by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. 
i seeeeeeee The appeal against the decision of the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
an was heard by Messrs. Justices Holmwood and Fletcher who reversed the 
ae magisterial decision and ordered the printer to be acquitted........... The 
article of Mr. Arabindo Ghose is now declared to be perfectly within the 
limits of the law, and the right of the press.to criticise duly the actions of the 
Government is accepted. The judgment will be welcomed throughout India 


FS heya 
ry Lee tty, 


as a just and righteous one and Justices Holmwood and Fletcher cannot be 
too highly commended for thus maintaining ‘the high traditions of British 
justice. It is a pleasing variation from the incessant round of sedition trials 
and punishments unfortunately observed in the land.” “* “" © *" 


49. “It will be remembered that a few weeks ago Dabhro, a village 

in Naushahro Taluka, Hyderabad District, had been 

Comments on the reply a scene of a terrible boycott of Hindus by their 
given by the officer Muhammadan brethren and that the affairs of 
= iieesl’ loten the _ Oppression extended so far that all menial 
of Hindus by Muhamma- *®°TVice, shaving, house repair, cattle grazing, 
dans at Dabhro to the SWeepings, usually done by Muhammadans, was 
Solicitor representing ‘the refused to the Hindus. The boycott was alleged to 
Hindus of the place. have been organised by K. B. Syed Allahandoshah, 
Sindhi (62), 29th Oct., an influential inhabitant and zaminddr of the 

Eng. cols.; Sind Patrika village and it resulted in several bitter quarrels and 
(61), 20th Oct., Eng. complaints, so much so that the Hindus finding 
cols.; Phen (20), 9th : Ng 
> ed their residence unsafe had resort to quitting their 
ancestral homes. Even here they were harassed 

owing to refusal of cart drivers to carry them elsewhere. Punchdyats and 
people approached the Local Government who being moved by the dangerous 
plight of the Hindu residents of the village were pleased to depute 
Mr. Robertson, an Assistant Collector, to conduct an inquiry into the matter. 
Mr. Robertson after prolonged inquiry and consideration has sent the following 
reply to Mr. Elphinstone the Solicitor for the Hindu people of Dabhro. 
[Here the paper reproduces the reply.| From the above reply it will 
be clearly seen that an insult has been added to injury to the Hindus by 
being accused of ‘lying and exaggeration. The language used by 
Mr. Robertson is quite amazing and he may well shower such unmerited 
insults upon poor Hindus who have nobody to back them up. Hindus are 
loyal, God-fearing and law-abiding people and could be easily dumbed. 
Besides the undesirable language used towards the Hindus he has lost sight 
of the main facts of the case. It is clear that the Hindus deserted their 
village ; and could any one believe that they did it, that they put themselves 
to a vast expense and trouble in order to humiliate one man and not in order 


to save their lives?” [The paper elsewhere publishes a letter purporting — 


to have been addressed to a leading Hindu of Dabhro, now residing at 
Bhiria, from a Muhammadan, threatening a raid with fifty armed men upon 
the former’s present house and abduction of his unmarried daughter on 
the 30th instant and remarks:—" The author of the threat may or may not 
be sincere in his nefarious intention; but the very fact that he has been 


bold enough to send the letter is very suggestive of the effect of Mr. Robert-. 


son’s reply upon the Muhammadan in question.......... How long is Gov- 


ernment going to allow British authority to be openly flouted and British - 


prestige to suffer?” [The Sind Patrika writes:—‘ The Hindus who were 
subjected to all sorts of insults and ignominy at the hands of the Muhamma- 
dans are now accused of lying and exaggeration by Mr. Robertson; for it is 
said that they had no real grievance against the Muhammadans, although 
Mr. Robertson cannot deny the fact that a large number of the Hindus have 
deserted the village.......... We must frankly say that we cannot believe 
that the Hindus deserted the village in order to humiliate one man (Honour- 
able Syed Allahandoshah) unless that man may have made their lives 
intolerable. ‘T'o say nothing of the Muhammadans and to throw the entire 
blame upon the Hindus is in itself astounding and might lead to still serious 
consequences.” ‘The Phenix writes:—‘‘We have advisedly refrained 
for along time from making any reference to the Hindu-Muhammadan 
trouble at Dabhro as it had been brought to our notice that the local 
_ authorities felt embarrassed and hindered in their task of solving the problem 
by newspaper comments of any kind. It was also on this account that we 
have hitherto refrained from making any reference to the shocking reply of 
Mr. Robertson to the petition of the Dabhro Punchdyat, which accused of 
‘lying and exaggeration’ those very sufferers who had been practically 


driven out of their villages. We, however, find that things are drifting from 


bad to worse.] 
"con 1894—8 * 
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TSO MVE ils BES 4 Ma ae: , . 
‘ay in which the Government of Bombay has dealt with the 
question of the Examination Hall proposed to be 
built in the University Gardens can be hardly’ 
described as happy. The whole argument comes 
to this: ‘We asked you to abolish the Matricula- 
tion: You refused. It is immaterial what your 
Indian Social Reformer %€880n8 were or how much of support you had from 
(10), 18th Nov. competent opinion. Since you refused to do as we 
wished, we will not permit you to build a Hall, 
though we had ourselves offered to assist you in doing so previously.’ If 
the promised assistance was to come from private funds, an -argument of 
this kind could have been intelligible. But the University is a statutory body 
entrusted with the control of higher education in this Presidency. Govern- 
ment nominates 80 per cent. of its members. When the majority—and a 
large majority—of the members after a prolonged discussion decide that the 
Matriculation should not be abolished and that the Hall should be built, we 
think that their opinion is not to be dismissed as lightly as has been done by 
Government. We are bound to say that, in our opinion, Government have 
in this matter treated the University with very much less consideration for 
its position than it is entitled to. ‘The other parts of the Government letter 
call for no comment. ‘The scheme, if it had exceeded the financial limits 
set, could have been modified. As regards the considerable body of ‘ public 
opinion’ which has pronounced against it, the same body has also pro- 
nounced against the building of: the Science College on the site adjoining the 
Elphinstone College. And one of this body, the Advocate of India, plainly 
said not long ago that if the proposal to build the Science College on the 
Elphinstone College site was persisted in, it would greatly strengthen the 
arguments of those who hold that the Examination Hall should be built in 
the University Gardens. If the objections to the Jatter are valid, the objec- 
tions to the former must be far more so, in view especially of the loss which 
must ensue of many of the amenities of the Elphinstone College. This, how- 
ever, is 2 point which we need not press upon the attention of Government. To 
leave out the Matriculation Examination in calculating the needs of the Uni- 
versity as regards accommodation of candidates, is to miscalculate them. So 
long as the University retains the. Matriculation, it is bound to provide 
accommodation for the candidates, and it cannot, we think, regard any 
arrangement as ample which does not include the candidates for this examina- 
tion. We regret that Government have not adequately appreciated the spirit 
in which the University has recently adopted the bulk of their proposals. 
The University, as we have said above, has been feeling the need of an 
Examination Hall. How unsatisfactory is the present ‘mandap’ arrange- 
ment, is shown by the fact that a few days ago a distinguished English 
publicist, now on a visit to Bombay after an absence of some years, mistook 
the ‘mandap’ near the Marine Lines Station for a structure put up to 
accommodate walers imported into the city. If the cyclone which threatened 
us last week had not dissipated with a few showers, the Previous and Inter- 
mediate Examinations must inevitably have been postponed. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, whose family has already done much for the University, offers a 
munificent sum for the purpose of building permanent Halls, and the Uni- 
versity accepts if in the belief that a great want is soon to be supplied. 
Government having offered to give financial support, keep quiet and make no 
sign during the three years that Sir Cowasji’s offer as well as theirs was 
before the University. The University finally accepts the offer. Then, for 
the first time, it is told that the conditions under which Government agreed 
to help have changed, that Government would not sanction the building of 
the Hall in the Gardens, and, strangest of all, that the University should 
contribute towards a scheme which Government have evolved and which has 
been designed so as to provide no accommodation for candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination which has incurred the hostility of the Governor 
in Council. Let it-be remembered that the University is the body which ig 
entrusted by law with the interests of higher education, and that it alone can 
ensure continuity of policy while Governors come and go every five years. 
For our own part, we think it our duty to tell Government that their treat- 
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31 
ment of public Corporations has been the one weak point of a regime dis- 
tinguished otherwise for many excellent features. Their present letter is the 


moss conspicuous act, so far,in disregard of the tradition and constitution 
which govern the relations between Government and the University.” 


51. Government’s reply to the letter addressed to them by the 
University to obtain their sanction to the final 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), scheme of constructing an Examination Hall is sadly 
12th ig og, vee disappointing. Government had promised one lakh 
Nov (49), - towards the erection of this Hall, but now that after 
a long deliberation this scheme has been fixed upon, 
they see fit to withdraw from their promise. We would have considered 
Government justified in this attitude if they had given any substantial reason 
in its support. The only reason, however, which they give is that the Hall 
would tend to perpetuate the Matriculation, which they disapprove of. The 
question of the Matriculation Examination was after a long and careful { 
deliberation finally decided by the Senate and it is to be regretted that 
Government are taking the opposite view. Even if Government cannot find 
themselves in agreement with the Senate’s decision, it is unfair on their 
part to hesitate to fulfil their promise. Government knew full well at the 
time they made the promise that the Hall was intended chiefly for the 
Matriculation students and no new circumstances have come into existence 
since their promise to affect their offer. Another reason urged by Government 
against the Hall is the protest raised by some people. But this protest, as 
well as that of the Corporation, was, be it remembered, not against the erection 
of the Hall, but against the site selected and Goverument were asked to 
provide a more suitable one. It is not consonant with the liberal policy of the 
present Government indirectly to force their views on the University. The 
two reasons put forward by Government are not such as will meet with 
public approval, and even if they had any strong reasons for their attitude, 
they cannot be justified in practically nullifying the decision of such a learned 
body as the Senate. Turning now to the alternative proposal made by 
Government, we find it too indistinct to pronounce a definite judgment on it. 
It would, of course, be unacceptable if Government insist upon excluding 
the Matriculation students from its benefits: If, however, they are prepared 
to give a distinct undertaking to provide for them and to erect Halls 
sufficiently spacious, the University can safely hand over the funds to them. 
If not, the only course open to them would be to find out some rich man 
ready to give them the lakh of rupees refused by Government. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn writes:—Following upon the Resolution closing the doors of 
Government service to Matriculates, Government have issued another Mf 
Resolution calculated to deal a severe blow at the Matriculation Examin- | 
ation. It was in 1907 that they promised to advance one lakh for the ; 
Examination HajJl, but during the next three years they have without any 
reasonable grounds come to dislike the Matriculation. They appear to be 
influenced by the artificial agitation which has been got up by a handful of 
people against the occupation of the University grounds. The alternative 
scheme which they propose excludes Matriculation students from its benefits 
and should on that account be rejected by the Senate. Its acceptance would 
be tantamount to a closing of the Matriculation Examination. In its next 
issue, the paper continues :—Government have by this step confirmed the 
belief that they want to make the University subservient to them. The way 
in which they are trying indirectly to force the abolition of the Matriculation 
is likely to make the University firmer in their resolution to retain it. The 
Halls which they offer for use to the University are not large enough and will 
not be sufficient to accommodate the increasing number of candidates. | 


92. “The question of building Examination Halls in the University 
Indian Spectator (11) Gardens has been solved by Government in a manner 
‘se Nov P ’ in which Government alone could solve it. It would 
. perhaps be more accurate to say that the Government 

has offered a solution, but we see no reason why the University should reject 
the offer. The Government offers to place at the disposal of the University the 
‘Examination Halls that will be attached to the proposed Institute of Science. 
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mination Halls of great size may not be needed. Anyhow 
sesame the Syndicate’s proposals to be financially 
niversity has merely a Hobson’s choice before it. There 
: de examination should not be held in several buildings. 
When te available buildings do not answer the University’s needs, it may 
fall back upon a small mandap, and minimise the discomfort to students. It 
séems certain that no Halls which remain idle during the greater part of the 
year will be built in the Garden, which may be freely used by idlers during 
the greater part of the day.” 


*53. “There are times when onecould wish the Government of Bombay 
f was either tyrannical or altogether plastic. We are 
P yor ad Agee, HOW., getting only too well accustomed to a condition of 
aR stalemate resulting from Government refraining 
from exercising autocratic power and at the same time blocking the action of 
which it disapproves. This attitude has brought about stagnation with 
regard to some of tlie chief activities of the Corporation and of the Improve- 
ment Trust. Now the paralysis has spread to the University. Government 
looks with no favour on the Matriculation Examination, and in a lukewarm 
sort of way would rather see that the University Garden were preserved intact. 
Accordingly, ii makes a somewhat vague promise about financial assistance in 
building the Science College on the Hlphinstone College playground site 
in such a manner that it shall comprise Examination Halls suited to the 
present needs of other examinations, and it holds out a threat that if the 
University do demolish the Garden they need look for no financial help from 
Government. To exactly what extent the Government has the power to 
issue orders to the University, it would not be easy to say offhand ; but the 
issue of an order to abolish the Matriculation Examination would certainly 
be treating the University in a more dignified way than thus threatening it 
with a reduction of supplies if it presumes to carry out plans which it has 
threshed out in debates which were only too lorg and ample. If the Govern- 
ment offered assistance in building the Examination Hall elewhere, or even 
offered an eligible site as a gift, the University might accept either with a 
good grace, but instead of that it only offers a paltry bribe to the University 
to stultify itself and to confess before the world that it does not know its own 
mind and that the Government is its father and its mother. The question of 
whether the Matriculation shall be retained or abolished is really insignificant 
in comparison with that of whether the University shall be treated as an unruly 
child. ‘The University, no doubt, regret to differ in opinion from the Govern- 
ment, but since it is a grown-up body it cannot allow that regret radically to 
change its - sage 


_ *04,. “The question of the sana gggter Bagge pales into insignificance 
when compared with the new issues which the 

ee tine cole (44), 19th Government have raised in their Resolution on the 
: ba a subject. After a long and patient deliberation 
the Senate lately decided to retain the Matriculation Hxamination by a 
majority which staggered even those who took a sense of the Senate’s views 
when the discussion was yet in progress. We might, therefore, have reason- 
ably hoped that Government, with a knowledge of the Senate’s views so em- 
phatically expressed, would gracefully submit to its decision as that of a body 
which is more qualified even than Government themselves to pronounce 
upon educational questions. If Government persist, they might eventually 
carry the'day. They are all powerful, and their influence upon the Senate 
voiced with such precision in their Resolution might prevail upon that body, 
which is constituted in its major portion of members nominated by Govern- 
ment, to decide in compatibility with Government's wishes.......... But it also 
comprises men of high literary atiainments*who have studied the educational 
robler iy a8 it affects India, in all its bearings, and have devoted the best portion 


~~ 


of their lives to its solution. If their decision is over-ruled in mandatory 
Resolutions, the best of them might hesitate to devote their time and energy 
in the service of a body in which they are expected to play the part of puppets: 
In its suggestions about the Examination Halls the Resolution is so ambi- 
guously worded that the Senate must address the Government to make 
sure of its position before it commits itself to any definite line of action’ 
reneeauns The Government refuses to grant the one lakh which it undertook to 
pay to the Senate as it is no longer of the same mind over the Matriculation 


question ; and yet it asks the Senate to state if the funds which it is prepared — 


to devote to Examination Halls would be made over for the suggested 
scheme! If the Matriculation is to be abolished, there will be no use left for 
an Hxamination Hall, and we do not understand why the Senate should 
contribute to the scheme or accept the offer of the munificent donor who has 
expressly given it for the erection of an Examination Hall, if his gift is to be 
appropriated to another and a different object in future.” 


99. “ We are very sorry to observe that the letter of Government to the 
University on the subject of utilising Sir Cowasji 
Tg ~ Sid ee Oe J ehangir’s munificent donation for building an 
Examination Hall in the University Gardens is too 
secretive and too unconstitutional to be satisfactory.......... They back out 
of their own affair, and do not tell us whether they have made any friendly 
approaches to Sir Cowasji for the utilisation of his donation. If Government 
mean that it should be rejected, that is, we think, a wanton disregard of public 
interests. Secondly, what are the reasons assigned for the new Resolution of 
Government? ‘They proposed the abolition of the Matriculation Examination. 
The University by an overwhelming majority rejected the proposal. One 
object of the proposed Halls would be to accommodate the Matric candidates. 
That would tend to give a new lease of life to the Matric. And therefore the 
Government do not sanction the building of the Halls!! ‘To us this seems 
to be the most unconstitutional attitude imaginable. Where Government 
and a duly constituted Corporation, as the University is, have a concurrent 
jurisdiction, there, aftera matter is decided, both parties should gracefully 
accept the decision, and not fret and fight as Government are doing over the 
question of the Matriculation Examination. ‘They were at least within their 
rights when they issued strict orders to debar for ever Matriculates from Govern- 
ment service. But they are clearly encroaching when they seek to indirectly 
overrule the decision of the Senate re the Matric on the ground that the Senate’s 
views do not commend themselves to them. May we tell them that the 
building or not building of Examination Halls in the University Gardens is 
not likely to have the least influence in inducing the Senate to reopen the 
Matric question and reverse its decision ?......... By way of consolation, Gov- 
ernment say that they would provide Examination Hails (for examinations 
other than the Matric evidently) in the proposed Science Institute buildings, 
but that too conditionally on the University giving them the sum by which 
it agreed to supplement Sir Cowasji’s gift. We are decidedly opposed to the 
University making any such grant towards a building over which it would 
have no control of its own and which would not be available for its uses 
except only for certain examinations.’ : 


56. <A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed as follows :—The 
— Indian Educational Service is reserved for Europeans 
Alleged unfair treat- alone while the natives can aspire only to the Pro- 
_— a poms in the vincial Educational Service. After long years of 
aig. pag eet ess (3g), Service only a few Indians can hope to rise to 
8th Nov. ’ Rs. 400 or 500. The majority of the native B.A.’s 
and M.A.’s have to rot on Rs. 60 or 75, waiting 

to get promotion when vacancies may occur above them. Those in the Indian 
Educational Service, on the other hand, get a start of Rs. 500 rising to Rs. 1,000 
by annual increments of Ks. 50. As if this scale were not liberal enough 
the Government of India have asked the opinion of the members of this 


Service itself as to the desirability of raising the maximum from Rs. 1,400 to 
con 1894—9 
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raising the salaries in the Teperial grade, there is no talk of giving a 
similar increase to the natives in the Provincial Service. While the Euro- 
pean Professors will get Rs. 1,800, the natives can only rise to Rs. 600. Why 
should this be so? Are natives less competent or have they so low a stand- 
| ard of living? Many. of them send their children to England for education. 
The standard of living has also risen, so that, taking into consideration 
the great rise in prices in this country, with many of us itis not much below 
that of Europeans. An Indian sending his son to England for study has 
perhaps to spend more on him than. an Englishman educating his son at home. 
And yet how many such Indians with English degrees have been taken up 
in the Indian Educational Service ? 
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*57. In spite of the welcome changes recently introduced in the 
University curriculum at the suggestion of Govern- 
Rdst Goftdr (44), 13th ment, it is doubtful if the students are likely to 
Nov. benefit by them in the absence of properly qualified 
teachers. ‘he Professors who are imparting tuition 
) to students are members of the Imperial Educational service, recruited in 
ioe England. These, as was pointed out by a contemporary (the Parsi, vide 
} paragraph 34 of Weekly Report 45 of 1910), are constantly changing. Such 
changes cannot but be detrimental to the students and would make sound 
liberal education impossible. The only possible and withal simple remedy for 
. this state of affairs is to entrust this work to competent native graduates. In 
our opinion, they would be more familiar with the needs and difficulties of 
the native student and consequently more fitted to teach them. Cannot 
Government see the advisability and fairness of conferring Professorships on 
well-qualified natives instead of quite raw Huropean graduates, totally 
unfamiliar with the ways of the Indian student? We do admit that these 
Kuropean graduates come out after taking a high training either at Oxford or 
Cambridge: but, are not some, if not all, of the Indian graduates equal to 
them? Moreover, they are not likely to go away after a short time; and 
they are better acquainted with the books they have to teach. On all these 
grounds, we would consider the appointment of properly qualified natives as 
Professors in Colleges as preferable and would advocate that they may 

. gradually be admitted into the Imperial Service. 


98. The principle of decentralisation is finding favour in the adminis- 
tration of British India and in accordance with that 
Kesari (128), 8th Nov. principle the Supreme Government have delegated 
to the Provincial Governments the authority of 
appointing Indians of proved merit and ability to certain highly paid posts. 
Our experience of the manner in which Provincial Governments have so 
far appointed Indians to high posts within their authority does not lead us 
to entertain very high hopes as to the effect that would be given to the new 
powers recently vested in them. In accordance with the recommendations of 
the Education Commission of 1882 and the principles on which the Pombay 
Educational Service was remodelled in 1896, half the number of the posts of 
Inspectors of Schools should have fallen to the lot of Indians, but out bn 
five such posts in this Presidency, only one is allowed to be held by 
Indian instead of two or even three to which Indians are entitled. icides’ 
the posts of the Head Masters of the Bombay and the Poona High Schools are 
reserved for Europeans and it is now being thickly rumoured that Indians 
‘no longer be appointed as Head Masters at Ahmedabad and Belgaum. It 
1s be seen that the Bombay Government have not done all in their power 
‘their obligations. 
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*59. ‘We called attention a fortnight ago to Mr. Valentine Chirol’s 
just criticism of the division of the Educational 
Some of the Professor- Service into two branches—the superior one for 
ae m the rape someon Europeans and the inferior one for Indians. It often 
en at" Sod ll gaat happens that men from the latter act in the former for 
edly held them tempora- /0ng periods in the absence of European Professors on 
ily. furlough which shows that there is no difference in 
Indian Social Reformer their capacity or attainments. The Pdrsi of the 6th 
(10), 13th Nov. November calls attention to the fact that no less 
than six Professors appointed by the Secretary of 
State from England resigned from the Service during the last seven years 
after serving one, two or three years in this Presidency. And several of these 
men were men of .morethan average capacity. Our contemporary suggests 
that the reason for the retirement of these men is that the majority of them 
had gone through a training of Greek and Latin in the Oxford Colleges which 
is scarcely of any: use for their functions as Professors of a College in India. 
We do not agree with this view, because it has been our experience all along 
that the European who has had a good classical education is able more easily 
to enter into Indian life and thought than one with a purely modern education. 
‘Che ideals which inspire Indian life and which mould Indian thought, and even 
our social and domestic manners and customs have close similarity to those 
of the classical ages of Europe. And, besides, the value of classical education 
consists in the capacity it brings with it to place oneself in thought and 
sympathy among conditions which represent a great distance in time and 
tenor from those in which one has been brought up. These general! consider- 
ations are reinforced by our knowledge that, in some of the cases mentioned 
by our contemporary, the actual reason of retirement was very far, indeed, 
from being the difficulty found by the men in getting into touch with their 
students. ‘heir severance from the Department has been a distinct loss to it 
from this point of view. It would, indeed, be more correct to say that the 
best type of the English University graduate finds the conditions of the 
Indian Educational Service uncongenial and irksome. If it were a question of 
mere remuneration, we would gladly see this raised at once. The price will 
be well worth paying. But we do not believe that the type we are thinking 
of is kept back from India by inadequacy of salary. We rather think that it 
is the Departmental bit in their high-bred, sensitive mouths that chafes them 
beyond endurance, So far as this aspect of the case is concerned, the remedy, 
in our opinion, lies in relaxing the routine of the Department and affording 
Professors more encouragement to make the most of their opportunities among 
us. But we agree with our contemporary that some of these Professorships 
may be given to Indians whose qualifications to them have been repeatedly 
recognised by their being appointed to act for longer or shorter periods in the 
absence of the permanent incumbents.” 


60. While congratulating Government on having apppointed Mr. God- 
bole as acting Head Master, Poona High School, in 

Alleged inefticiency of place of Mr. Dudley who has been made Inspector 
teaching in the Poona of Kuropean Schools, we must not lose sight of the 
ie cee ous Be Bac: fact that Mr. Godbole’s appointment is only a stop- 
rsa enange ore“ gap arrangement till the arrival of a new European 
Dnydn Prakdsh (49), Head Master from England. .The arrangement 
10th Nov. furnishes a glaring instance of the harmfulness of 
the policy which Government have adopted, wiz., of 

appointing European Head Masters to important High Schools in the Presi- 
dency. The Poona High School has had during the last twenty years several 
European Head Masters, who, just when their experience has begun to be of 
use to the school, have been promoted to higher posts. As this constant 
change of Head Masters has done incalculable harm to the school, we would 
suggest that Government should make the pay of the Head Master of the 
Poona High School a personal one with periodical increments so that a 
man once appointed may remain longer at his post and devote his 
attention to the improvement of the school. We would also point out. that 
it is a glaring piece of injustice to go in search of inexperienced English 


‘already available in the 
‘made by the Educational 
: High ‘School, lauduble 
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far from satisfactory. 

made for higher fees, is too small in comparison with other private institu- 
tions in the city. Even in matter of efficiency of teaching, other private 
schools are ahead of it as the results of the Matriculation Examination 
clearly show. Besides, as is clear from tbe report of the Educational Depart- 
ment for 1908-09, the average expenditure per student of the High School 
is thrice or four times as great as in other schools. The subject is worth 
the attention of Government and we hope that the matter will be brought 
forward before the Bombay Legislative Council by the representative of the 
Central Division. 


Railways. 


*61. “Our railways have certainly done a useful service by linking the 
__ various parts of the country to one another, by caus- 
Railway extension 12 jing an equal distribution of the food grains and 
caper “a Eagnagy hurried other articles throughout the country and thereby 
Gujardti (34) 13th Nov.. facilitating the occasional campaigns against famine, 
Eng. cols. and in many other similar ways. But as has been 
said by many, and with much truth, Indian railways 
have not, after all, proved an unmixed blessing. While nooks and corners of 
the country are opened to commerce and their produce conveyed to most 
distant parts, crores, worth of food grains and raw materials are being yearly 
shipped off to foreign countries, not affording a proportionate profit either 
to the producers or the people at large. Seeing that the country is being fast 
developed by the railways many thinkers bave been pleading for a further 
extension. That in many places convenient feeder lines are needed may be at 
once conceded. But it is doubtful whether further extension can be advan- 
tageously carried on with the feverish haste that isrecommended. Ourrailway 
mileage has been compared with that in America, for instance, and it is urged 
that in order to come in a line with other countries, we shall have to increase 
our mileage many times over. The analogy, however, is not complete. 
Besides our having to borrow the railway capital from abroad and thus having 
to. bear a heavy charge in lieu of interest, we do not derive all the profit from 
the railways which people in other countries do. When the railways will 
gradually become State property there may be some improvement in our 
position. But on the whole, it may be said that there is no need to hurry 
on the railway programme on the scale on which it has been pushed on for 
the past half acentury. Indian lifeis pre-eminently rural and until the number 
of cities increases owing to the rise and concentration of industries and the 
larger accumulation of wealth, a greater extension of railways will prove a 
costly luxury.” 


62. A waiting-room has been opened at the Rawalpindi Railway 
i Station for first and second class passengers, and a 
Complaint thatacertain notice has been circulated at the station prohibiting 
waiting-room at the non-Europeans from using it. The North-Western 
tas ee Sta- Railway being a Government concern, it goes against 
te! ee a fe onsce ples A the policy of Government to reserve such waiting- 
European passengers. rooms for the convenience of the passengers of a 
\ Dnydn Prakdsh (49), particularrace. The Railway Board would do well to 
10th Nov. ; see to this as the continuance of the restriction will 
ares et Bid 2) only result in constant friction between Indian and 
European passengers at the station. Pr : 
‘uityieh 


yrotes Munioipalities. 


63. “We' Lhope that the speech which His Excellency Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, Governor of Bombay, delivered 
Alleged reasons of in reply to the address presented to him at Wai 
deterioration in the per- will be read, marked-and inwardly digested by all 
ane A of Pea ome on who have the privilege of serving on the Boards of 
a “ Ommay © FS the Municipalities and other public bodies in Western 
Oriental Review (19), India.......... We are reluctantly compelled to say 
9th Nov. that Indian Municipalities have not attracted the 
right sort of men to serve on their Boards. They 
are often packed with men unworthy of the trust that is placed in them and 
unscrupulous in the way in which they seek to derive benefit from their 
positions.......... Take the case even of our Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration. How many members are there on its Board who are really 
and truly interested in the progress and development of the city’s true 
welfare and have a single eye to its advancement? How many are 
there who are actuated by no other motives than those of serving 
the city? How many men are there who can resist insidious outside 
influences brought to bear upon them by interested persons? One 
often hears ugly rumours of peculation and bribery prevailing to a 
certain extent among the Corporators.......... We admit that more often, 
than not, these rumours are baseless and groundless. Much credence cannot 
therefore be placed in the men who circulate them. But there can be no 
smoke without fire.......... In the days gone by, the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation presented all that was best and noblest in the civic life of the 
capital of Western India; but it must be sorrowfully confessed it has now 
fallen upon evil days.......... For some reason or other it does not attract 
the best element in English society. And in spite of the boasted rapid pro- 
sress of education in local self-government among Indians, the Europeans 
are the leaven that leaveneth the whole lump of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. It was owing to the absence of strong, independent and enthu- 
siastic European Councillors that Sir P. M. Mehta led the Corporation by the 
nose till he was checkmated by the ignominious Harrison-cum-Fraser-cum- 
Shepherd Caucus. Though it broke the back of one man’s rule, it packed 
the Corporation with rich noodles. It seems to us that Government are in no 
small measure responsible for the gradual decadence in the body politic 
of the Corporation of Bombay. The manner in which they have made 
the selection of men to represent the Government on the Local Rate-payers’ 
Council has been simply scandalous. Stupid busybodies, wealthy noodles, 
cringing sycophants, have time and again been returned by the Government 
to the Corporation. We have never understood the principle on which 
Government have made their selection of their representatives. We have 
often wondered why men like the late Mr. Curtas and Mr. Byramjee Seervai 
were sent to the Corporation. What service had they rendered to the 
Government, and what kind of work did Government expect from such men? 
We would like Government to make enquiries as to how much solid work 
their representatives have done on the Corporation. Of what use have they 
been to the Municipal Commissioners? What assistance have they rendered 
to the executive officers of the Municipality ?.......... It is useless to appeal to 
Bombay Rate-payers to return the best representatives, for they have yet to be 
educated enough to understand and value the franchise that has been conferred 
‘upon them. As for the Justices, the less said the better. As lony as they are 
allowed to be hoodwinked by mere busybodies, or to be led by the nose by 
meddlesome Commissioners, the Justices will not send their best represen- 
tatives to the Corporation. It is to Government that we lcok to select such - 
representatives as would be like a light set on a hill which cannot be hid.”’ 
*64. “Another unfavourable comparison has lately been made between 
. Bombay and Calcutta. This city loses 459 per 
Heavy infant mortality thousand of its children during their first twelve 
in Pars a, int Nov. months of existence, while Calcutta slaughters only 
- Eng. cols. ’ 268 per thousand of the innocents. Registration is 
| ‘Imperfect in’-both cities, but the returns must at 
con 1894—10 i ani | 
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bmi “eeet ‘a bor annas a small sec it is. difficult to see how 
be prawn m workin g. in . te wal on ie four: annas’s day can 
Children simply get starved, or poisoned by unsuitable "ood 
india ar parent]; ly imagines that the Sion-to-Market boulevard 
16 mati warty 3 building schemes in the world can do no 
good while a mot 4 wien are insufficient to keep her child in milk and. her 
" gircumstances prevent her feeding it herself. . 16 is strange that in a country 
where the importance of milk is so fully recognised that the cow is universally 
held to be & sacred animal, this necessary food should be almost out of reach 
of the poor.” 


ae 65. In the published account of the maladministration of the Ratnagiri 
foe Municipality there appears nothing to differentiate it 
ae Filia iete: in the Gov. from the charges of mismanagement levelled against 
Pe ik: Ginmink  Tiasiviten ot the Ahmedabad Municipality. The various acts 
t Raat the maladministration of Yreferred to in the Government notification on the 
“hae the Ratndgiri Munici- subject as pointing to a woeful disregard of the in- 
Byoae pality. terests of the public are not only on a par with those 
Praja Bandhu (43), 6th for which the Ahmedabad Municipality has been 
a Nov.; Suwdhdrak (150), pynished, but some of them are much worse. The 
ae | 7th Nov. Secretary of the Ratnagiri Municipality was totally 
| incompetent to set the house in order while the 
Secretary of the Ahmedabad Municipality was supposed to have inaugurated 
wholesome reforms. In the face of these significant facts it is inexplic- 
‘able why the Ratnagiri Municipality should have been served with ay 
notice to reform its “administration within a year while the Ahmedabad 
Municipality was so severely punished. This is an important question. ‘If 
the Ratnagiri Municipality has received punishment according to its deserts 
the Municipal Board at Ahmedabad may be regarded as having been punished 
with unjust severity. On the contrary, if the latter was rightly and justly 
punished, the reason for showing mercy to the former is enigmatical. Just 
at present we congratulate the Ratnagiri Municipality on its escape with a 
light punishment and the Government for liberally giving it an opportunity 
for reform. Atthe same time we cannot but express our regret that the 
- Ahmedabad Municipality should have been denied similar opportunity. 
[The Sudhdrak writes :—Some of the faults for which the Ratnagiri Munici- 
pality has been impeached by Government will be found existing in many 
other: well-spoken-of Municipalities. It would have been better if Government 
rath had brought its shortcomings to its notice from time to time instead of waiting 
| till its cup of transgressions was full to the brim.| 


Native States. 


66: We had pointed out some time back that Prince Jaswantsingji was 

- the rightful heir to the Wadhwan gddi. It is a 

hs. as teen of Govern-. pléasure to us to see that Government have taken 
s.decision about the the same view and conferred the gddi on him. The 
WS : brs eggs n4, people of Wadhwan, too, rejoice at the decision and 
(82), 9th Nov. ; 


Kdthideodr Bless Government for theirfairness. The Prince. is 
and Mahi Kantha Gazette fitted'every way to fill the: gddi. (The Kdthidwdr 
(81), 6th Nov. and Mahi Kanth Gazette, writing before the déei- 
ha sion, urges’ the claims of the: selected Prince as the 
_  wighitfal heir'to thie-gddé} 


67. eee Kom time of the issue of the.proclamations: by; the 
Kumar Saheb, that it was all an attempt to 
.' throw dust in. the: eyes of. the: public, and our 
prop ‘is now fulfilled. Far from consider- 
_ ing. the: subjects: as; his: children; as: they are termed 
im: the. ations; the Kumar Saheb is busy 


Mating ng the honourofi their daughters’ and their 
rty. The leading. citizens are being baibeants 
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and a big force of Kabulis has been drafted into the State Police. This force 
which ought te be employed in protecting the subjects is busy harassing them, 
and as a result there is a great consternation among them. Nearly two-thirds 
of the population have left Idar and the rest too would soon have removed 
but for the obstruction by the Kabulis. There is no security of life and 
property, and one Budhdsing was robbed afd his wife beaten by the 
robbers. Meanwhile, the State continues harassing innocent people. [The 
paper here recounts the instance of three respectable citizens who were 
arrested without warrant and without any charge being framed against them.| 
The people, it will thus be seen, are in a deplorable plight and there is no 
safety for them unless they leave the State. They are afraid, however, that 
they will not be allowed to take away their property with them. We wish 
the British Government would interfere, if for nothing else, at least out of 
pity for the sufferings of three lakhs of human beings. [The Hind Vyay 
similarly complains that nothing has been done to remedy the grievances 
of the subjects and that the arrests of leading citizens have caused a panic 
in the State. | oe 


68. A little enquiry in big cities like Bombay will show what a large 
number of people have come down there from the 

Native States should Native States to earn their livelihood. This emi- 
start new industries and gyation of skilled as well as unskilled labour is a 
develop agriculture to stop qirect loss to the States, and it is, therefore, the duty 


a og ae 7 of their rulers to provide against it by putting forth 


Bombay. every effort to develop their own resources by 
Indu Prakdsh (119), 8th starting new industries and by giving encouragement 
Nov. to agriculture. ‘This will provide work for their 


subjects and by putting a stop to the heavy emigra- 
tion that is at present going on, help on the prosperity of the States. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th November 1910. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 19th November 1910. 


f 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to anv local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
acuon, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Daily Telegraph and Dec-) Poona oes .--| Daily see ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... see i 600 


, can Herald. : 

_.6 | Hast and West... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... ...| Behramji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P.; Pérsi;| 1,000 
_.7 | Elphinstonian _... veel =O. sta ---| Quarterly ... wah Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42... — 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... .»-| Poona ee .»-| Daily eee sa cecnee ose 
9 | Fergusson College Maga | Poona eee eve] . DO. ose a V.G. Kale, MA. ... oe eee ~ ove 


zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...|; Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma. 500 
drasi Brahman); 41._—s- | 


11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. eee ool DO. eee ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabani, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 


| 
..-| Monthly ... .... John Wallace, C. E. ; Englishman; 50..... 1,000 


| 


.43 | Indu of Bombay ... eec| “D0. vee e-| Daily eee 4 Damodar Ganesk Padhye M.A.; Hindu ... 
| ; (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 . 


12 | Indian Textile Journal ... 


oO 
Y 


14! Karachi Argus ... -+.|Karichi ..  ...| Weekly ...  ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... at 


— ae = 


15 | Karachi Chronicle .--| Karachi... o--| Weekly _... ...| Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...' ~° 500 


16 | Kéthidwir Times... ...) Rajkot ... «..| Daily =... -—Ss«.| Jamnddés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu’ 200 
| aaa | : (Lohana) ; 28. 
17 | Mahratta ‘ee ...| Poona a --| Weekly _... ---| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé-- 1,000 


| wan Brahman). 


| 
| 
| 
} 
18 | Muslim Herald ... ..-| Bombay ... -++| Daily : 


ws yes] Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


19 | Oriental Review .... «| Do. w+ os Weekly... «| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ..,! 700 


20 | Phenix ... ene ...| Karachi... -+-| Bi-weekly ... .-.| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) . 55... 850 


21 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona a -++| Daily is ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 re es 
and Military Gazette. | : 


a ae 


22 | Railway Times ... — «s-| Bombay ... ---| Weekly... «| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;47 .... 1,200 


23 | St. Xavier’s College’ Lo. “ ---| Quarterly ... ..-| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... ma, Rea 
Magazine. | | 


24 | Sind Gazette eae | Karachi... e++| Daily po +, Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Huropean;44_... eee 500 
25 | Sind Journal & ..-| Hyderabad eoo| Weekly... .--/ Kandanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 


—_—_—— = 


26 | Sind Times i ot ee. -»| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... . 200 
27 Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. ---| Quarterly ... »--| Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 a ee : 400 
Quarterly. : 
Anquo-Guzana'nt. : | 
28 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar --| Bombay ... — «++| Daily see oee| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 = 1,500 v 
29 | Apakshapat ose -+-| Surat ove ++! Weekly... ..-| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshth Pestonji Ghe- 800 


didli; Parsi ; 30. 


| ; , ‘ e 
(30 A’ry? Prakash eee ewe Bombay eee eee Do. — die ne Mei); 41. Réjar4m Vyds ; Hindu (Brah- 1,000 wy ‘ 
min ba 


‘B1 Brozuh Mitra =... .»-| Broach... ot Be ie ...| Trikamlél Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 
| Ms : | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 

ra | . : | | 
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ation Advert oe | oo) Weekly... ...| Narotamddés Pranjiwanddés Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
Th AEE Yo ae fist ee gan?’ | 7 : (Mesri Bania) ; 35. fn 


nan; Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrdéwak Ba-| 1,000 
; 37. 


« se) Bombay .. «| Do, ove -«| Ichchhdér4m Surajrém Desai ; Hindu (Surti; 8,500 
ee iii i? Bania) ; 55. 


sve ---| Surat ose «| Do, vee .--| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ees 700 


sda «-| Ahmedabad eo} “Do. nie ...| Somal4l] Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
Bania) ; 31. 


he eoel eee eee Do. eee eee 


nd .:| Bombay... e+| Do. pe ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 800 


Jém-e-Jamshed ... «| Do. abe »++| Daily ie ..-| Pirozehah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;; 4,400 
84. 


Kathidwir News... ...| Rajkot... «... Do. axe o| Jamehedji Framji; Parsi; 44 ws, 2S ss.| 200 


87 
38 
9 iKaiseri-Hind ... ...| Do. ... «| Weekly ...  ...| Framji Udwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... ...| 2,000 
40 
41 | Kéthidwir Times... —...|_ ‘Do. sss ees} Bi-weekly ... _—s...| Jammaddas Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 


ate # 42 | Parsi eee soe ---| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
48 


Praja Bamdhn ... _—....| Alimedabad sect Ey + —ae-| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdéd Brah-| 1,850 


man); 31. 


ee fd | Rést Goftar edi, 5k] Bemtny »... 001 Do. w+ ess| Byrémji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 


Fe Bs: 45 | Sénj Vartamdn ... «| Do. sce »+-| Daily soe ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
no 2S Parsi ; 48. 


2 
Pe | 46 | ShriGeyéji Vijay... ...| Baroda... «..| Weekly... _...| Mdénekl4l Ambdrém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| | 4,200 
ae Ty at 


43:| Suryi Prakish ... — ...| Soret ee a ws» «eel Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 


ove Bombay eee ose Weekly eee eee Rev. J. E. Abbott ; 48 eee eee eee 660 
Rev. Tukdrdm ; 55 


vo] Pooma 4. sss Daily... ~—s«s-| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindul 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


60 | Dnyim:Prakésh::...0 «| Do. ... «| Weekly... 9s. Do. do. s+] 2,700 


7 $1 | Indu of Bombay ..._—...| Bombay ... __ ...| Daily w+ . «| Démodar Ganesh Pédhye, M.A,; Hindul - 2,000 
- (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 


$2 | Subodh Patwikta: ... = ...|._ Do. we = eee] Weekly... ~—j...] Vdsudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras-| 600 


| wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
Br. ANGLO-PORTUGUEBE. | 


53 | Echo vo = eee = ee] Bombay ... «.-| Weekly... —...| J. C. F. D'Souza; Goanese; 40 ... ..| 1,000 


ie 54 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... —...|._ Do. os eee es _ «ee| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3.; Portuguese ;| 1,000 
* 


Bk « 56 O Goano ... eee e+ Do. on — eS me ...| B. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... at 2668 
| AnGLo-Sinp1. 


gett my 


wre, ea, f, 
~~ 


--.| Hyderabad ...| Monthly... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50.| —... 


--+| Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 81; and} 1,500 
Abdul Vahdbkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 27; 
Muhammadans. 


ee eer Bane 


ee a Sasa «SO 


© ae” Lp 


E 
i 
: 


---| Larkana (Sind) ... Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami) ; 500 


24. 


$ 


Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...| 1,800 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...| 850 
Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ... ...}_ + 1,000 
Jamatmal Lalchand; 87 ... «en ow 400 


s 8 


y § 


¥ 


¢ it at 


— 


No. | Name of Publication. tero Published. |  Raition. 
65 | Andhta Patrika ...  ...)Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... 
ENGLI8sH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 
66 | Moslem ... _... oof POOR awe | Weekly... 
EnGuise, Mara’tHr anp 
GusARa TI, 
67 | Hind Vijaya . ee .-.| Baroda oo-| Weekly = ess 
ENGLIsH, PorTvuGuEsE 
amp ConcanIM, 
68 | A Luz ove ose .| Bornbay .| Weekly 
GUJARATI, 
69 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m .| Rombay »--| Daily 
70 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot .| Quarterly ... 
71 |Baroda Gazette .| Baroda wo.) Weekly 
72 | Bharat Jivan bes .| Bombay ---| Monthly 
73 | Bombay Samachar Do. .| Daily 
74 | Broach Samachar .| Broach .| Weekly 
75 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad .| Monthly 
76 | Chabuk .| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly 
77 | Cutch-Kesari see .| Bombay aaah. WORRY. ces 
78 | Din Mani... cee .-.| Broach Do. 
79 | Garjana ... cee ce} Abmedabad Do. soc 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. 
81 | Kaéthid4war and Mahij Sadra Do. 
| Kéantha Gazette. 
82 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. 
83 | Loh4na Samachar »-| Do. coe Do. coe 
84 | Loka Mitra Bombay Bi-weekly 
85 | Navsdri Patrika ... eo] Navsari Weekly 
86 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. mt 2 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... Ahmedabad Do. 
88 | Praja Mitra ove Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
89 | Praja Pokar oe Surat ---| Weekly 
90 | Pratahkal Ahmedahad -| Monthly 
91 | Rajasthan and Indian Do. -| Weekly... 
Advertiser. 
92 | Samalochak oe | Bombay... eee} 1 Fi-Monthly 
93 | Satsang... ose “ Surat .-.| Fortnightly 
94 Surat Akhbar... Baroda... Do. eee 
95 | Udbodhan ... see .».| Ahmedabad | Monthly ... 
96 | Vasant... ie “ae att Da in 
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.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee 


.| Kazi Ismail Kdzi Muhammad ; Muhamma. 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


.|Javerbhéi Ddddbhai Patel ; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 89. 
.| Day4bhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 
.| Jivanlal Amarshi 
| Dajibhai Ratanji 
| Damji Ravji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
| Ndthdl4l Rangildds (Bania) 


.| Kahdndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


.| Rewadshankar 


.| Bapubhdi K4nji ; Hindu (Lohfna); 30... 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi ; 60 

.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
.| Hormasji J amshed ji ; : 
.|Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Bréh- 


.| Hirdl4l Vardhamao Shah (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. | 
.| Manil4l Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujaréti 


.| Chunilél B&puji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


Dahydbhdi Kasandas Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


‘ 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Gujarati Brdbman) ; 36. 


Parsi ; 41. | 
53 wei 


Mehta ; 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34 
Desai; Hindu (Anavil 


Hindu (Dasa 


Brahmin); 31 


Bania) ; 33 


Shankerlal - Nathjibhai ; 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


Hindu (Audick 


56. 
Motilal Chhotélél Vyas ; 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. | 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. ‘ 


Pranvallabhdas 


Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Parsi 48 mae 


man) ; 30. 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


Phirozsha4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ie 


Bania) ; 22. 


A ia aliliealiie Bépubhai Rew aes B. fs 
LL.B:; Hindu. 


Hindu (Audich 


t 
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102 | Rasik Ranjini_... 
108 


206 | Bhila dos ove 


107 | Bharat Mata si 
108 | Belgaum Samachdr 


109 | Chandrakint .. 
| 


110 'Chandrodays —... 


111 | Chikiteak ... ace 
112 | Chitramaya Jagat 


118 | Daivadnya Samachér 


114 | Deshkdlvartman ... 


| 115 | Dharma .... pe 


116 | Dhérwar Vritt... 


(227 | Dnydn Chakshu ... 


118 Dnyaén Sagar éen 


219 |Indu Prakésh ... 
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{RRR conte ond age of Haitor, |. 


ee 


’ ! 
sai Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


| 
: 
; 
Sas ee ee v4 
Bijapur ... 4 Do. oo ees 
.».| Gadag (Dharwir)...| Do. coe 
..| Belgaum ... ot =O ite vl 
.+-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. gee see 
desh). 
et. ot a 
| ) 
| Poona ... ...| Published thrice a 
| ‘ month. 
sa Isj4mpur ... - : Fortnightly ve 
.... Belgaum ... oool WOOKLY ave oes 
| 
...|'Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ee _ 
...|Chiplun © (Ratné-| Do. ... —«.. 
giri). 
».-| Poona _ --| Monthly ... ol 
»-.| Bombay... -»-| Monthly ... re 
.-.| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly... - 
...| Wai (Satara) » |Monthly ... ‘a 
...| Dharwar ... | Weekly... see 
-+-| Poona oie ae: 060 sai 
..-| Kolhapur ... oech BOs ase e 
...| Bombay ... .--| Daily ae _- 
x Ahmednagar ---| Weekly... x 
eee Bombay eee eee Do, eee eee 
dee Sholapur ese eee Do eee ee. 
...; Bombay ... ie: * coe oe 
eee Poona eee eee Do. eee eee 


- 


‘Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bejpai Brahmin) ; 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 
Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 


‘Hari Dharmaraéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


.| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


| Yédav Balkrishna - Upésant; Hindu 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-|,. 


man); 25. 

man); 42. 

(Vaishnav Bréhman). 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Brdhman) ; 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman); 58. 


31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 
Hari Bhikéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréah- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu) 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. : 
Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


Vinayak Naénabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Ddiwa- 
dn)a): 45. 


Mahdadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36 


Brdhman) ; 45. 
S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 
Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Pidhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50, 


Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 


F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Naréyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 
Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, : 


Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu ss 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Narsinha Chintaman - Kelkar, _ B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38. 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindv 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 


700 


250 


100 


150 


150 


— 


128 Madhukar bee om 
129 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt 


180 | Moda Vritt 

181 / Mumbai Vaibhav 
182 | Mumukshu 

133 | Ndsik Vritt 

184 | Pandhéri Mitra 
135 | Prabhat 

186 | Prabodh Chandrika 
187 | Pragati... eee 
188 | Prakdsh .. 

189 | Pudhéri ... 

140 | Réshtrabodh 

141 | Rashtrodaya 


142 | Satya Shodhak 


148 | Shetkari 


| 


144 | Shivaji Vijaya 
145 | Shol4pur Samachar 
146 Shri Saydji Vijay 


| 


147 | Shri Shana 


148 | Shubh Suchak ... 


149 | Sitaraye Hind 


150 | Sudharak ... 


151 | Sumant 


152 | Vaishya Masik 

158 | Viohéri 
154 | Vijayee Mahratta... 
155 Vinod eee see 


156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


157 | Vrittasdr... " 


158 | Vydpdri ... ave 


] 


159 | Warkari_... ove 


Maratai—concluded. 


ooo} Belgaum .. ~ «| Weekly... 
Satara . | Monthly ... 
.--| W4i (Satara) Do. coe 
.| Bombay ... Daily : 
.| Poona Weekly... 
.| Nasik Do. 
.| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. 
| pur). 
.| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-} Weekly 
desh). 
.| Kolhapur .. Do. ove 
Satara Do. ; 
| Baroda Do. 
Poona Monthly 
Do. Do. 
.| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
.| Ahmednagar Do. 
.| Sholapur ... Do. 
Do. Do. 
...| Bombay Do. 
.| Satara Do, 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
-| Poona Do. 
.| Karad (Satara) Do. 
: 
.| Bombay ... ---| Monthly 
.+-| Karwar (K4nara) ..-| Thrice a month 
..| Kolhapur ... -| Weekly... 
«. | Belgaum ... -| Fortnightly 
---| Bombay... «| Monthly ... 
eoo| Wai (Satara) Weekly... 
-«-| Poona eee «| Do, eee 
oe — (Shoii-| Fortnightly 
pur). 
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| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa 
| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hin 
.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitedwan 
| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Govind Késhinath Chandorkar, 
| N érayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhéau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 

|S. K. Damle ; 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


.| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, 


.| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50.. 
..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


-| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brahman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
.|(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao 7. 


.| Dattdtraya Ramchandr Kulkarni ; Hind 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Janérdan Narayan Kulkarni ; ‘Hind 
(Baraewat Brahman) ; 82. : 


tha) ; 24 


Brahman) ; 29. 


Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 89. 
Ramchandra Pan ry te : 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 44. 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brdhman) ; 38. 
Hindu (Dak-| 
shani Brahman) , 32. ? 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 
man); 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Ko:kanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin); 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Savla4ra4m Yande; 


Brahman) ; 28. 


madan ; 45. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Bradhman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gdekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 


B. A. 


Hindu (Karhddaj 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sa4raswat Brahman). ° 


pawan Bradhman) ; 49. 


man) ; 42. 


Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman): 85, 
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soe +-| Mohasned"Rews Haji Ali ; Persian Mulhiam-|' « 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 
| | 
o-| Weekly... .»-| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500. 
4 . “‘madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Do, woe -+-| Hakim i Tahilsing; Hindu 700- 
: (KBatri) ; 35. 
taal | rk Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly... ..., Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45. ... 500- 
“+. evo Kathohi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750: 
»  wws| Shikdrpur (Sind) ...| Do. |... _...| Chelérém Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 550: 
43. 
' 
Bombay .:. ...! Weekly... _...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
eee ioe? ® ans ccf D6. “ba .».| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... eee seol see 
Sultén-ul-Akhbar en Pi aie -»-{ Daily one ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
Goyara‘tr any Hiv. 
169 | Jain eee wh --»| Bombay ... ..»| Weekly... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu| 2,600: 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
170 | Jain Mitra Oe ee en |Sital Pracéd Jain... ve no] 2,000 
ome sf 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difierent heads which are: 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si! or @’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in ‘Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. . The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 


‘propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


‘eae? | j 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. Cirenla- | 
| 


ANGLO-GUJARATI. tt 
41a) Khoja Mitra 0 cco Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... .« secces tee | 
MARATHI, i) 
1164| Din Bandhu nen - Bombay ... | Weekly... vee Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...; 1,400 | ni 


1514) Vaidyak Patrika ... ce seks Do. eee side ca a 4 


Urpv. , 


——— 


166a| Dastambu sa ..» Bombay ... os. WOOT . eis ss jae oe 


eo 


HInNpI AND GUJARATI. | 


170a| Jain Samdchar .... ... Ahmedabad. ooo) WOkly ae emer pre 


lS AOL LIE YS. 


No. 8, the Editor of this paper is §. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 87 ; Circulation is about 450. 
No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbé4r. e 


No. 66, the Editor of this paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, | 
No. 149, has ceased to exist, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘When India is honoured in 1912 by His Majesty’s presence, His 

i as ) Majesty need hardly be assured that he will get a 
His Majesty the King- welcome the echoes of which will reverberate 
og a projected visit throughout the world and shall (surpass by far the 
Tio Fenshoa (gg), gteat welcome he himself received as Prince of 
18th Nov., Eng. cols. . Wales. India is essentially a country where the 
majesty of kingshipis hallowed with almost divine 
sanctity, and it will fire—as nothing else can—their hearts with boundless 
enthusiasm to see with their own eyes their own Sovereign, Lord and Master. 
Many an ill-will and discontent will melt before his gracious presence and he 


would leave the country deepened in loyalty and more contented in heart.” 


2. “Lord Crewe has announced His Majesty the King-Emperor’s inten- 
Pe tion to visit India, accompanied by Her Majesty the 
ge ig: on Queen-Empress, to hold a Coronation Durbar on 1st 
Vaibhav (131) Y5th Noy, vanuary 1912. The announcement has come upon 
the Indian public as a most agreeable surprise. His 
Majesty’s advent to his Indian dominions to hold the Coronation Durbar will 
be an event of unique historical importance in the political history of 
England and India, and will be looked forward to by His Majesty’s British 
and Indian subjects with the keenest interest and liveliest expectations. The 
people of India would have rejoiced to see Queen Victoria in person in this 
country. But that was impossible under the circumstances of the case. 
The Indian public would have no less rejoiced to accord a splendid welcome 
to King Edward, if it had been possible to His Majesty to visit England’s 
great dependency in the Kast. ‘That was, however, not to be owing to con- 
siderations of the King’s age and health. His successor is comparatively 
young, and it is indeed a most happy idea, nay a brilliant stroke of statesman- 
ship, on the part of His Majesty to revisit as King-Emperor his eastern 
dominion which he had travelled through as Prince of Wales a few years 
ago. During that memorable tour he and his consort won the hearts 
of all by their gracious and royal bearing and sympathetic utterances, 
and after his return to England the one great precept he inculcated upon 
all was the precept of broad-minded sympathy with the Indian people. 
That precept was re-echoed by our responsible rulers, and though it was and is 
still ridiculed or belittled in the usual quarters, the influence of that precept 
was felt everywhere. Without indulging in the usual exaggerations and 
absurd generalisations about Orientals, their oriental imagination and their 
oriental conception of the divinity of the King, we may say with truth 
that the advent of the King-Emperor to India would be fraught with far- 
reaching consequences and will be an event of great Imperial importance, 
the first of its kind in the history of British rule in India. One beneficent 
result will be to demonstrate to the British public how profoundly loyal the in- 
habitants of this country. are and to bring India into closer relationship with 
England than at any time before. We cordially welcome His Majesty’s 
decision and we have no doubt it will be hailed with sincere satisfaction 
throughout the length and breadth of India.” [The Mumbai Vaibhav writes 
in a similar strain. | 


*3. “It is now aeons apneaneed that His Majesty the King- 

sre mperor hopes to visit India, accompanied by his 

RS ghey (17), 20th royal coneort, in the cold weather towards the end 
; , of 1911 s0 as to be able to attend the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi on the first day of January 1912. This is very gratifying 
news indeed. And for this reason. It will serve for some time to lift India 
out of the limbo of political oblivion to which it is relegated in England. 
The Government of India was transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown in 1858. It was expected that the transfer would help to bring the 
affairs of India under a closer Parliamentary supervision than in the days of 
the rule of John Company. But for a number of years exactly a contrary effect 
followed........... For a generation or two the British public, to whose hands 
Providence had entrusted the destinies of more than 200 millions of their 
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ow-beings, seemed to have-well-nigh forgotten that such a thing as India. 
xisted.......... Things, however, have since changed for the better. The 
reary outpost has been converted into a Vital pivot of the Empire. The 
Ps itish mind has since ‘been gradually. educated to take a closer 
- +  - ititerest in Indian affairs;, and the wrong fears about losing India 


enhanced .a right appreciation of her value as an imperial! asset.. 
. The late Queen probably knew more of India through her Hinduatani 
tutor than through any State Secretary for India. The late omg | Was. 
certainly better acquainted with India, having visited the country as Prince: 
of Wales in.1877. : His present Majesty, George V, is going to improve still 
more upon the situation. Having already visited India in 1905 in the 
capacity of the Prince of Wales, he is going to visit India a second time, and 
now a8 King-Emperor. We welcome the visit for the sake of His Majesty 
as well as for the sake of India. The acquaintance on both sides will be the 
closer. for the visit ; and as Government now knows that India wants some- 
thing more real and substantial to gratify her national craving than the 
pleasure of mere occasional response to an artificial demand for the exhibition 
of loyalty, it is probable that the visit of His Majesty will be made the 
occasion of one more instalment of concession of constitutional reforms.” 


4. “ Those who are too utilitarian to see any good in Durbars and other 
ceremonies and spectacles will not heartily approve 
inn wpectator UE), of the suggestion that the King-EKmperor may 
personally hold a Durbar in India after the Corona- 
tion. Durbar or no Durbar, the irreconcilables in politics will go their own 
. way and loyalty is a sentiment which depends partly upon other considera- 
tions than a great ceremony and the Sovereign’s personal participation in it. 
Yet the truth that India is an integral part of the Empire is better impressed 
on the imagination through sOme such ceremony than when it is laid down 
in books and in State documents. One Coronation having been followed by 
a@ Durbar, another Coronation Durbar will doubtless be considered desirable. 
We are, therefore, glad to see it announced :that His Majesty hopes to 
visit India, accompanied by Her Majesty the Queen, to hold a Coronation 

Durbar on January lst, 1912.” 


*9. “It is officially announced that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
hopes to visit India, accompanied by Her Majesty 
Ag ath Nev + ae the Queen, to hold the Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
on January Ist, 1912. The news will be received 
with the liveliest feelings of satisfaction among all classes of people. ‘Their 
Majesties’ presence at Delhi andthe holding of a Coronation Durbar will 
have the effect of fixing once for all the status of India as the most important 
part of the Empire next to the United Kingdom. We are glad that Delhi 
has been chosen, because it has been the capital of India from time imme- 
] morial and the holding of the Coronation Durbar there will be a tribute to 
| the age-long grandeur of Indian history. We hope that the occasion will 
| not be made a military pageant and that the ceremonial to be observed will 
be drawn up in accordance with Indian ideas of what it should be. Their 
Majesties’ visit is sure to prove the greatest consolidating influence that has 
operated since the establishment of British rule to bring India and the rest 
of the Empire together in the bonds of mutual respect and good-will.” 


6. “ Few announcements could secure such unanimous approval and 
(GGG ig « such unalloyed satisfaction as that the King- 
Pe Tg Freres EM. Emperor will be personally present in India at the 
Coronation Durbar in 1912........... The feelings of 
us, Indians, need no elucidation. Loyal love towards the Royal family we 
all possess in more than abundance; and none are 80 likely to be touched as we 
bythe fact that the King-Emperor should honour us with a special visit on his 
assumption of the Crown, though the memories of his first visit to us as Prince 
of Wales are yet so green and fresh. Butthatis not the only thing that causes 
us ‘to so heartily rejoice. We know full well that we owe so much to 
oo the truly royal feeling with which the royal family of England has ab 
Be A intthio. sought to ensure that we shall be treated as full equals of the 


‘ 


13 - 


‘other subjects of the British Hmpire, the inhabitants of Great Britain itself 
‘not being excepted, King-Kmperor George is -but developing the policy 
inaugurated by his august grand-mother of revered memory from the very 
first act of her administration as ruler of India—we mean the Proclamation 
of 1858.......++. There could be no greater antidote than the King-Emperor’s. 


visit against such mischievous colourings as those of the Chirol-type yellow 
journalists here and in Britain.” 


*7. “The King ayo no assurance that should he visit us in the 

ue be. character of Emperor of India, his welcome will be 
if = _ “ee me ION Saoet hearty. By a series of imperial tours King 

pavers George might do for the Empire what his great. 
father did for EKurope.......... The Royal decision is one of which nobody 
in this country doubts the wisdom. To the Hindus a king was always a. 
friend and servant as wellas master; the Musalman revered him as the 
Shadow of God. All alike join in loving a monarch who has already shown 
an inspired appreciation of their needs, and whose reign begins with a new 
and better relationship between the people of India and the Empire of which 
they are subjects.’’ 


8. Almost all the papers of the week hail with delight the prospect of 
King-Emperor’s visit to India to preside at the 
ae .. Coronation Durbar at Delhi on the lst January 1912. 
cat ee The visit has been regarded as the one means of 
(38), 4th and 18th Nov. ; cementing India and England together. Tne Sdnj 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (28), ’«rtamdn observes that the King’s desire to visit 
15th and 18th Nov. India shows what an important place this vast domi- 
| nion occupies in the heart of its sovereign who, it 
seems, considers India as a more valuable possession than the Ministers of 
the Crown take her to be. ‘The Jdm-e-Jamshed recalls with pleasure tke 
great influence wielded by King George when he visited India as Prince 
of Wales five years ago and remarks that the forthcoming visit will not. 
only create in the minds of the Indians the impression that His Majesty takes 
personal interest in the good government of this country, but will accentuate 
the feelings of devotion and loyalty which the Indians always evince towards 
the sovereign of England. ‘The paper is joyful that the presence of the King- 
Emperor in India will afford the most suitable opportunity for seeking 
redress of the many gricvances from which the voiceless people of the country 
have been suffering. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar expresses similar sentiments. 


9. Our sympathetic Viceroy who has eradicated from our midst the 
: feelings of discontent which had been growing in 
Farewell to His Excel- oyy minds for the last fifteen years, who has sown 


lency Lord Minto. the seeds of satisfaction and peace among u: 
Kaiser-e-Hind (39), rs P g us and 


13th Nov. local self-government which the late Lord Ripon 


had planted, is shortly leaving our shores for good amidst the blessings and 
the gratitude of the nation. His name will ever remain enshrined in our 
erateful hearts. ‘The privilege of proving this has fallen to the lot of Bombay 
and it will soon be seen what reception we are going to give him during the 
few hours which he is going to spend in our city. We hope that the first city 
in India will do its duty to His Excellency in a manner worthy of itself. 


*10, ‘ While the Byculla Club has shown a questionable taste by neglect- 
ing to extend the customary farewell to the out- 
going Viceroy, happily the city of Bombay as a 
whole will testify in a large general gathering of all 
classes and communities to their appreciation of the 
retiring Viceroy’s great work in India. Prepara- 
tions are now nearly complete for a grand entertainment to be given to their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto on Friday, the 25th instant, at the Univer- 
sity Convocation Hall. An address will be presented, and invitations have 
already been issued. Besides this testimony on the part of representative 
men, it is certain that the populace they represent will also turn out in huge 
numbers to give their Excellencies a hearty send-off and wish them both 
Godspeed and happy days to come in their English home.” 
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Parsi (42), 20th Nov., 
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~ Me. We should have very much liked Lord Minto in his farewell speeches 
RE ae $6 have refrained from expressing sentiments which 
- .__. Momments on the fare- directly or indirectly belittled the educated class of. 
7 ee a ew s Excel ~ the Indian population.......... However, that has 
i of Bombay (13), not een so, and we think we should be failing 
a Noy in our duty were we not to raise a voice of 
protest againstsuch belittling. Indirect but none the 
less demonstratively significant has been such belittling in almost all the replies 
the retiring Viceroy gave to various farewell addresses presented to His Excel- 
lency at Calcutta. These addresses were from a group of that class, which, the 
Reform Scheme Rules and Regulations have:treated with most undeservedly 
nepotic favours. We would not have minded mere formal pattings. But 
sometimes pattings and praises are done in a manner to wound the feelings of 
others. Such was the case in regard to the Viceregal replies. To the Central 
National Muhammadan Association, Lord Minto gave credit for working ‘in 
harmony with the Western culture and modern progressive tendencies, with 
the strictest regard for a loyal adherence to the British Crown.’ May we 
ask if the lion’s-share-hunting, selfish and self-interested separatists of the 
Aligarh school are acting in conformity with those ‘modern progressive 
tendencies’ which seek to drown all distinctions for evolving a common 
nationality ?. And are we to forget the London Moslem League’s pro-pan- 
Islam tendencies shown in regard to Persian affairs, only the other day? ” 
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12. While Indians of all sections and creeds are engaged in expressing 
Alleged hostile attitude their sense of gratitude for the liberal policy inaugu- 
of Anglo-Indians towards rated by His Excellency Lord Minto and in giving 
His Excellency Lord him a hearty send-off, the Anglo-Indians are showing 


Minto. their disapproval of his Reforms by observing sullen 
Bhi og Vaibhav (131), silence. This attitude of theirs is not to be wondered 
Ov. 


at, because the concessions accorded to the Indians 

are considered by them as an encroachment on their own rights. Lord 
Minto has not allowed himself to be swayed by the views of the Anglo-Indians 

and has discharged his duty honestly and well. His name will, therefore, be 

counted among the benefactors of India along with Lord Ripon. The 

Byculla Club has only stultified itself by refusing to honour Lord Minto. 


13. “On Friday will land on Indian shores Lord Hardinge, our Viceroy- 

designate, to assume the reins of the highest office 

Welcome to Lord and ynder the Crown which is burdened, too, with the 
at conc ag ae 19). greatest responsibilities. When Lord Curzon departed 
16th Nov. emote OM), the shores and His Excellency Lord Minto was 
installed as the Viceroy and Governor-General, the 
condition of India was such as to cause grave anxiety to all lovers of peace and 
order. Through the good offices of Lords Morley and Minto the dark clouds 
which hung like a pall upon this country have been dispelled to some extent, 
though there is still much that is left to be done by the new Viceroy. The 
Reform Scheme has been in operation for only one year and it is too early to 
estimate its results. It requires to be corrected and perfected in several points 
as the need arises. It also ought not to be supposed that the Reform Scheme 
is the end of all progress. It should rather be considered as ushering in a 
new era in Indian Nationalism. It is a step, the first step as yet, in the 
direction of greater rights and privileges. Lord Morley in many of his later 
speeches hinted at this. Nowthat he has retired, the duty of taking all his 
schemes to their final conclusion devolves upon the shoulders of Lords Crewe 
and Hardinge. The very first demand which requires to be granted is that 
Indians should be allowed a voice in the settlement of financial questions. 
The budget discussion this year proved how the best-made suggestions and 
proposals of non-official members were ultimately disregarded. Some of these 
members have afterwards expressed their frank opinion that they ought to be 
given @ voice in the settlement of financial affairs of the State. There is also 
another direction in which sympathy and tact will be required from the new 

: Viceroy. This is in regard to: the much-discussed subject of unrest. Some 
a ofthe highest authorities in the land, including His Excellency Lord Minto, 

have declared that the forces of disorder are brought: under control. It ig 


% 


15 
high time, therefore, that the Government of India should, without being weak, 


strike out from the Statute-book some of the Regulations which were meant 


for times of emergency only. The Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, and 
the like measures which were passed as special measures only, ought not to be 
on the Statute-book one moment longer than necessary. Of course, pressure 
will be brought to bear upon Lord Hardinge from many quarters to retain 
these Regulations permanently; but it may be hoped that he will have 
the firmness of purpose to reject this unwholesome advice and to march 
on the path of progress undeterred by cries and shrieks of scare-mongers. We 
welcome Lord and Lady Hardinge to these shores and wish them, as His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke has done, peace and happiness during their 
sojourn here.”’ : 


*14. “We offer a cordial welcome to Lordand Lady Hardinge....... The 
appointment and the advent of ,a new Viceroy 
Gujardti (34), 20th naturally excites all sorts of speculations about his 
Nov., Eng. cols. Indian career, and hopes and expectations are not 
without the accompaniments of mental uncertainties 
and reservations, and fears and anxieties about the future. We shall not 
hazard any prophecy regarding the Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge. We will 
not prejudge him even on the basis of his public utterances in England and 
India. ‘The wisest and fairest course is to suspend one’s judgment. His 
reply to the municipal address as well as to the other addresses that 
were presented to him on the first duy of his arrival in India were naturally 
of a non-committal but of a sympathetic character.......... His 
Excellency takes up his high office under more favourable conditions than did 
his predecessor. But the problems that await his solution are of the highest 
importance to the moral and material progress of the country and we fervently 
trust that under the guidance of Providence India may be able to march 
forward in all directions during the regime of His Excellency. We wish 
health and happiness to Lord and Lady Hardinge during their Indian career 
and devoutly pray that His Excellency’s noble resolve to act according to the 
high principles he laid down in his speech at the Savoy may be fulfilled to 
the satisfaction of those whose destinies Providence has confided to his care 
during the next five years.”’ 


— 


addresses of welcome from the Municipal Corpora- 
*Indian Social Reformer tion, the Chamber of Commerce and other public 
(10), 20th Nov.; Bombay bodies. The new Viceroy enters his term of office 
Sie Jariamun (48), 18th with the good wishes of all and, what is equally 
Nov.: Akhbdr-e-Souddgar important, without any embarrassing expectations 
(28), 19th Nov. such as marked the beginning of the Minto-Morley 

regime in regard, for instance, to the Partition of 
Bengal. The resignation of Lord Morley since Lord Hardinge left Kngland 
is, to some extent, a disadvantage, but as Lord Morley could not have 
continued at the India Office for the next five years, it is perhaps as well tuat 
Lord Hardinge should from the first take his full share of responsibility. On 
the other hand, His Lordship’s arrival has been heralded by the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming Royal visit which naturally absorbs public interest 
and will continue to do so for the next twelve months. We trust that the 
interval will be fully utilised to consummate the work of conciliation which 
has been so auspiciously inaugurated by Lords Morley and Minto. No 
Viceroy, in our experience, assumed office in an atmosphere so little charged 
with dust as that which prevails at the advent of Lord Hardinge.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr notes with approval Lord Hardinge’s reply to 
the Municipal address in Bombay and observes that as it but reiterates 
the sentiments given expression to by His Lordship while in England, 
the new regime may be regarded as full of hope and promising peace and 
prosperity to the country. The Sdnj Vartamdan thinks that if. Lord 
Hardinge walks in the footsteps of Lord Minto as he promises to do, 


advances the cause of reform initiated by him and abrogates those measures of 


repression which the altered condition of the country now no longer require, 


sincere blessings will go out to His Excellency from every Indian heart. The 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also makes appreciative remarks. ] 
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15. ‘“‘Lord and Lady Hardinge landed on Friday and _ received 
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“In bic ling tarewell to our 1 tan Viewer at the Harrow Assoojar . 
pare aby ok mphonn de gerne Thord Crewe; the new “Secretary of: 
: , is reported to"have ‘expressed his confidence 
that whichéver party be in ‘office in England, Lord 
his duties to the satisfaction of all. Whatever 
pect the constitutional war, Lord Hardinge’s position in 
Sete exported to remain unchanged. We, ‘therefore, wish him a full five 
years’ period of progressive and undisturbed administration........... Both 
: Se aac Hansen State and the Viceroy being new, the public will judge of 
their policy with an open mind ; and having regard to lessons of the past few 
years, we have no doubt their hands will be strengthened by a general 
disposition to uphold law and order. We welcome His Excellency with every 
good wish for his success.” 


mec 17. “ With sincere pleasure do we welcome the new Viceroy and feel 
(ae ’ greatly hopeful that his regime will be one that 
RP ME Bombay’ (1%), will bring honour to him, both as an individual 

: and as the descendant of an old distinguished 
Viceroy, and at ‘the same time peace, content and prosperity to the country. 
seseeeess WO aro Satisfied with noting that the first utterances of Lord Hardinge 
have been highly encouraging. There was no hauteur or pompousness in 
¥ them—there was no premature formation of policies and programmes and 
bg ati the same time no indications of a weak mind that would succumb to 
te the evils of the scheming agitator, either Indian or Anglo-Indian. The 
f Viceroy did well to indicate that he belonged to that benignant school of 
: politicians, which prefers peace and internal advance to war and vainglory, 
which highly values continuity of policy and fostering of beneficial measures 
already adopted, and which relies more on kindness and sympathy than 
repression and suppression even in dealing with bellicose attitude........... Let 
us wait and watt not only in patience but with hopefulness that Lord Morley’s 
choice of Lord Minto’s successor will be more than justified.” 


*18. “Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Hardinge arrived by the 

pts mail steamer on Friday, and were received with all 
<a pF NOV, the stately ceremonial appropriate to the occasion. 
seseoeeee Lhe new Viceroy’s first speech, though 

short, was auspicious. He expressed.an unreserved agreement with the policy 
of Lord Minto, and promised a continuance of it. On the subject of popular 
representation, in the presence of a corporation mainly elected, Lord Hardinge 
perhaps did not feel it necessary to say much, but on the subject of appointing 
Indians to responsible posits he spoke in terms of approbation far from timid. 
This is in accordance with what he said in his speech at'the Savoy Hotel 


when he eulogised a policy of internal development and of giving scope to 
indigenous talent.” 


149. “ We offer Lord and Lady Hardinge a most cordial and respectful 
welcome on their first landing on the shores of the 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (38), gate-way of India. His Lordship comes to India 
19th Nov., Eng. cols. with the prestige of a great name, both ancestral 
and personal, and though it were a daring and a 
thankless task to lift up the veil of Future, one can safely prophesy that, if 
words mean anything and brilliant achievements in the great service of which 
he was an ornament be the criterion, Lord Hardinge’s rule is bound:to be 
- one of peace, prosperity ana contentment. He succeeds a great and a just 
- '  yuler, whose record it will be hard to beat for generous and level-headed 
statesmanship. We doubt not that His Lordship has observed the trend of 
events and had a few tips from Lord Morley, his quondam chief, and if he 
but acts upto the standard of his past record in words and deeds he will earn 
an everlasting gratitude from the people and leave behind him a name 
second to none of his great predecessors in office.” 


ee *20. “It is the cherished privilege of the local Municipal Corporation to 

eae _ -be the first to accord a cordial welcome to the incom- 
Be a, Nor ig cols. ing Viceroy on his stepping upon Indian soil.......... 

oe Fak 

mr. The Corporation’s address very properly reminded 

et. him that the victories which it rests with him to achieve are those of peace. 
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Having offered s hearty welcome to the Viceroysdesignate, the address “went! 
on to briefly call his attention to some pressing needs of the City of Bombay.” 
The hope was’ first expressed that the Government: of India would place the 
Local Government in a position to render to the City Improvement Trust the 
game liberal assistance which has been propused for Caloutta, to enable 
the’ Trust to carry out the comprehensive and wholesome schemes of im‘ 
provement to which it is pledged. The second subject on which appeal was’ 
mude to the liberality of the Supreme Government was the duration of' 
municipal loans especially at a time when large and important drainage 
schemes and water-works are under consideration. The address concluded by 

expressing the hope that along with the rest of India, Bombay would continue: 
to make, during Lord Hardinge’s administration, the same progress, as shé 

has achieved during the last few years. Much of the prosperity of Bombay 
depends upon its industries and commerce, and the Goverrment of India’s. 

financial and. fiscal policy has it in its power to promote or retard it. The 

Vicsroy’s voice is no mean factor in the determination of that policy, and we 

join the Corporation in hoping ‘ that the progress of Bombay will hereafter 

be adjudged by the verdict of posterity as one of the salient features © of His 

Lordship’s tenure of office.” 


21. 


- 


The vernacular dailies noted in the margin give a loyal and 
enthusiastic welcome to their Exceilencies Lord 
and Lady Hardinge and with one voice pray for the 
continuance of the era of peace and harmony in-. 
augurated by Lord Minto. The Sdny Vartamdn 
trusts that the new administration would redound : 
to the credit of the British Empire, testify to its. 
pure justice, and strengthen the bonds of affection 
7 between the rulers and the ruled.. The Jdm-e- ° 
Jamshed quotes with approval Lord Hardinge’s expression of a hope ‘ that. 
the unrest in India will disappear uniler the influence of sympathy and - 
kindness combined with firmness, and Considers the same as echoing the 
sentiments expressed by His Majesty. It thinks that if this forms the key- 
note of the administration of India during the next five years there : 
would be no cause for anxiety. 


Sdnj +-Vartamdn (45), 
18th Nov.; Jadm-e-Jamshed 
(38), 18th Nov. ; Akhbar-e- 
Souddaguar (28), 18th Nov. ; 
Akhbar-e-Islam (60), 
18th Nov. 


22. “ Lord Morley’s retirement, which would give a little relief to a 
section of the iy em Hm community who were 
Comments on lUord notin favour of his measutes of Reforms, has been. 
Morley's retirement. ~ reczived throughout the entire land with profound © 
Gufaraty Lunch (3), disappointment and regret. It would have been 
13th Nov., Eng. cols.; SG np 
Gujardt Mitra (85), well for the destinies of the people if he had 


remained a little longer at the helm of affairs to 
develop the policy of Reforms, which he has been in a 
sreat measure instrumental in bringing about. Even those who are not at 
one with his so-called repressive policy, at which they have hurled quite a 
volley of unsparing criticism, cannot but acknowledge that the retirement of 
“Tord Morley from the India Office is a very heavy loss the Indian Himpire 
has sustained........... That the Minto-Morley administration has been 
successful, has secured peace and material progress for the country and has 
earned to its credit laurels, the splendour of which will darken and pale > 
slorious victories of war into insignificance, is a qualified praise well balanced 
in a scale that would not kick the balance.” [The Gwardt Mitra writes:— 
“Tord Morley has signalised his regime at the India Office by the scheme of..; 
Reforms thai he in conjunction with Lord Minto inaugurated.in. India, andi. 
for. this alone, if for nothing else, Lord Morley’s name will ever remain. *: 
enshrined in the grateful hearts of the teeming millions of this country.. The , 
news of his resignation will, therefore, be received unquestionably. with-great 
regret in India.’’| : 


13th Nov., Eng. cols. 


f 


23. The news of Lord Morley’s resignation will be ‘received with great . 


sorrow by the Indian public, which has . become 
enchanted with his sweet words. India will never 
forget his efforts for her good. . It. was very lucky- 
for us that we obtained such a ripe and able 
Secretary of State at such a critical time. It is to 
him that we owe ‘the recognition’ of the gracious | - 
pledges given by the late Queen Vittoria, which had 


Praja Bandhu _ (Aa), 
13th Nov.; Kdthiawar 
and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
(81), 18th Nov.; Navsare 
Patrika (85), 15th Nov. ; 
Rdjasthdn (91), 12th Nov. 
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fi “kt the:same time, we were pained to 

ieee. enacted in tlie regime of such a liberal 
tthe had not resigned before repealing them, The 
sation — n’s suggestions also have not yet been finally. 
led upon and it aul have been a. great satisfaction to us to have seen 
Yop 1G. 1D re final shape by. chim. [The Kdthidwér and Maht Kdntha 
tte writes :—All India will be sorry to hear of Lord Morley’s resigna- 
Jthough the hopes entertained by us of him were not all fulfilled, we 
amit that had it not been for such a Liberal Secretary of State, the 
alers and ruled would in these critical times have been in a very serious 
ition and we would not have obtained even the little that we have. We 
pray to God that he may have long life and continue to advance the interests 
of India. The Navsdri Patrika writes :—What Indian will not feel sorry to 
ee hear of the retirement of Lord Morley, the well-wisher of India, who is 
ae leaving this hapless country in grief? It will be no exaggeration to say that 
i every true Indian is grateful to him for the rights which he has conferred 
oe upon us. The Rdjasthdn also expresses regret at his resignation.] 


*24. “Tt was a hanee. idea to commemorate the great Proclamation 
of 1858 by means of a pillar and a park at Allahabad, 


Significance of the Pro- associated with the honoured name of Lord Minto, 
clamation Pillar at Allaha- 


bad and quite successfully has that idea been carried 
wiardti (31).20th Nov, Out. The foundation stone of the pillar was laid by 
ok ), <0 ashy the Viceroy himself and a short speech he made 


at the ceremony is characteristic of His Excellency 
as echoing the sentiments embodied in that Charter of Indian Liberties. 
That noble document has been regarded’in this country with the same 
reverence as the Magna Charta in England. The late King-Emperor 
referred to it as the ‘Great Charter of 1858,’ and our King-Emperor used 
similar terms in speaking of it........... Doubts have been often cast upon the 
real meaning of the Proclamation and it has even been called an impossible 
i | charter. These doubts have now been once more, and we hope finally, 
| dispelled, and Lord Minto has set his seal upon the popular and correct 
i , interpretation by allowing his name to be associated with the park and pillar, 
| and by emphatically declaring that ‘a pillar such as you propose will fittingly 
remind generations of the Magna Charta granted to the people of India.’ 
The latest phase of India’s constitutional progress, viz., the recent Reforms, 
only represents the confirmation of the principles of Queen Victoria's Procla- 
mation, which will henceforward be more conndently appealed to as a docu- 
ment embodying the noble principles of British rule in this country, and laying 
certain responsibilities and obligations both upon the rulers and the ruled.” 


*25. “ Graceful was the address of the Proclamation Pillar Committee 
presented to Lord Minto as well as the reply 
— eidemas given to it by Lord Minto. The movement rol 
: the Proclamation Monument has been apparently 
taken up with zeal and enthusiasm by the Princess and Rajas in India; and 
that fact should warrant Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya.in taking it for 
ik granted that the work of the monument will be completed in due course. So 
} the then Charter, which was practically declared by Lord Curzon as an 
k ‘impossible ’ Charter, will be indelibly carved on marble! But in one respect 
the erection of the monument will only add to the responsibility of the 
Government, who will have to take care to strain every nerve of theirs to fulfil, 
to the letter as well as to the spirit, the solemn promises given in the Pro- 
clamation. For itis a common complaint that whatever the reasons, the ful- 
filment of these promises has not yet reached the maximum point. From every 
direction and department still comes the cry that the Proclamation falls so 
far short of fulfilment, and it is certainly unthinkable thatthe Proclamation 
Pillar should come to be regarded as &. monument of the capacity of the 
British Sovereign only to make promises.” 


26. “It is just in the fitness of things that the last public function of the 

retiring Viceroy should be the ceremony of laying 

renee OF), 16th Nov. the foundation stone of a monument which would 

| hand downto the future generations of Anglo-Indian administrators and 
™~ Indian people the great Charter of rights and liberties which was conferred on 
cog. fifty-two years BBO by the greatest English sovereign.......... It is not 
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seriously taken up by the very Viceroy—Lord Curzon—who did his best to be- 
little and explain away the benevolent principles’ contained in the Proclam- 
ation......... The Pillar will, as remarked in the address presented to His 
Excellency Lord Minto by the All-India Minto Memorial Committee, ‘ for 
ages remind generations of the great and enduring principles on which 
British rule in India has been based, of the benignant messages addressed to 
them by three of their noble sovereigns, and of the earnest and large-hearted 
efforts made by Your Excellency in giving effect to them in your memorable 
administration.’...... The ceremony in which Lord Minto took the leading 
part on Wednesday last must, as His Excellency rightly observed, ‘ consti- 
tute a landmark in the history of India’ no less than the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Minto himself.” 


27. His Excellency Lord Minto performed a unique function at Alla- 
Kesari (125), 15th Nov habad in laying the foundation stone of the Minto 
: ee ~~" Memorial Pillar that will bear the inscriptions of 
the Proclamation of 1858, the late King’s Message to the people of India and 
the present King’s declaration at the time of his accession. We, however, think 
that the Memorial Pillar will remain incomplete inasmuch as it will bear no 
inscription regarding the fulfilment of the pledges. made to' them. We hope 
the Pillar will serve to remind the authorities of their obligations towards the 
Indians. 


*28. ‘“Inoneof his great and memorable speeches on India, Lord Morley 
| declared in Parliament that if he had to recast the 
Comments on the crea- Government of India, he would multiply Native 


pom oo Ee new Stateof tates like Baroda......... The attitude of the 
Sultan Masia Reformer Government of India towards Native States during 
(10), 20th Nov. the Morley-Minto regime has been quite consistent 


with this declaration, and the creation recently 
announced by Lord Minto, of anew Native State with the Maharaja of 
Benares as its Chief, is a very striking proof of the policy. The creation of 
the new State has been hailed with satisfaction by several of our Indian con- 
temporaries, but we, for our part, venture to doubt whether the transfer of 
populations which have been living under British rule, if carried out 
on alarger scale than at Benares, would bs equally popular in this 
country. Lord Minto, indeed, declared that certain reservations would 
be made to protect the rights hitherto enjoyed by the population of 
the districts transferred to the Maharaja. Buta more articulate population 
than that which seems to be chiefly involved in this business would 
hardly have been satisfied with such reservations. And, for our own 
part, we cannot approve of a measure which deals with human beings and their 
allegiance as if they were pawns in a game, and transfers them, without their 
consent asked and obtained, to the arbitrary rule of a great land-owner. We 
most respectfully protest against the measure so far as it involves the com- 
pulsory deprivation of the rights of British citizenship to those who have been 
hitherto enjoying them and who hal done nothing to forfeit them. We 
daresay that the Maharaja may prove a wise ruler, and his recent pronounce- 
ment on the restrictions on foreign travel among Hindus shows that he is not 
altogether unaffected by modern ideas. But we are contending for a prin- 
ciple. Ifthe present measure is right and just, there is nothing to prevent 
the creation of a Native State in Ahmedabad orin Poona, in Madras or in 
Bombay.” 


' 29. “In his speech at Benares last week, His Excellency the Viceroy 
Tadian' Soectator AD) indicated the reasons why His Majesty's Govern- 
19th Nov p : ' ment had agreed to constitute part of the Benares 
ae Kstate into a Native State of Benares. His Excel- 
lency’s words seem to shaw that the change in the Maharaja's status does not 
inaugurate any new policy of creating Native States, but only settles an old 
dispute.......... It is just possible that there are other estates in other parts 
of India which have lost their independence and about which complaints 
have never ceased. ‘To settle these disputes by restoring the independence 


a little significant that the idea of commemorating the Proclamation ‘was first ~ 


olic; of <amiing principalities in 
acils’ for provinces.-are created, or Indian ; 
reassures | receive a questionable interpretation: 
ected or when they .are capable. of being 
ions existing arrangement with 
| the year 1794, and the constant 
| iceroy range over a period of more 
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natural leaders of the 


had forced itself upon the attention of Government, and the 
tary of State had decided upon the policy of rallying the Moderates and 
the loyal leaders of the people. Hence an act of justice, rather than of con- 
ciliation, as the Government probably intends the settlement of the dispute 
to be, will be associated with the policy of placating influential leaders in 
order to ensure their loyalty and support in times of danger. Prudence is 
& commendable and necessary virtue in statesmen, but inasmuch as Lord 
Minto has been accused of weakness, even justice, when it is done after a 
a long period and at a peculiar juncture, may give a handle to the critics to 
pat a different interpretation upon a righteous measure ; particularly because, 
while the extension of popular government is the prevailing tendency in all 
countries the creation of principalities, apart from old and dormant claims, is 
an unusual procedure. But as Lord Minto has truly said, a strong man is 
not afraid of being called weak.” 


*30. “It is now an accepted fact that the credit of initiating a policy 
of Liberalism in the administraticn of British India 
Gwardtt (34), 20th is equally shared by Lords Morley and Minto. That 
Nov., Eng. cols. Liberalism was not, however, confined to the cons- 
titutional progress of the country evidenced by the 
Reforms. The spirit is to be traced also in the happy and cordial relations - 
that have subsisted between the Paramount Power and the Feudatory States 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto. We get evidence of this fact in the 
generous act of His Excellency when he declared formally the other day = 
Benares that the Maharaja Bahadur of that holy city has been raised to th 
status of a feudatory of the Empire. This is entirely a new departure if 
Indian politics, as novel and significant as the fcrward step taken in giving 
the people of British India a substantial though small measure of representa- 
tive Government.......... Native States of India have a great future before 
them and they can play no insignificant part in the moral, material and 
political progress of the country at large. Only their rulers ought to 
appreciate their responsibilities and the Government of India follow the 
example set to them by the retiring Viceroy.” 


31. A very striking instance of the purity of British justice, and one 
Beet Vertamda (45) which will no- doubt give great satisfaction to 
15th Nov > Native Princes is afforded by the reinstatement of 
the Raja of Benares, after a lapse of a hundred years, 
to his rightful position as a Ruling Chief. It is His Excellency Lord Minto 
to whom we owe this graceful and unprecedented act of justice. The event 
is one of historic importance and is intimately connected with the past 
history of India. It has now been definitely established that Warren 
Hastings acted very unjustly and arbitrarily in deposing Raja Chetsing. The 
injustice of the act was subsequently recognised by the British Government, 
which has been showering special favours cn fhe Rajas of Benares, and has 
now restored him to the position of a Ruling Chief. The injustice ‘done to 
Chetsing by Warren Hastings has thus been recompensed for after 1C0 years. 
British justice has triumphed at last ! 


82. ‘In the course of his reply to the address of the Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association presented to His ¥xcellency Lord Minto 

Landlords are not the the other day the Viceroy referred to the landlords 
% as ‘natural leaders of the people. ‘The cry of 
Feats natural leadership is of recent origin. The chief 
pice daar ete apostle of the oult in Bengal is the prancing 
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21 
prince of Burdwan, who has not been able to ourbd his iftsatiable ambition 


to ‘be recognised an important personage in spite of ‘the sage advice given to- 


him to wait until he had cut his wisdom tooth. We need hardly remind our 


readers of the frantic efforts of the youthful Mahdrdja to be recognised a. 


‘natural’ or ‘hereditary’ leader. But though the Mahdrdja and his 
compeers in other parts of India have thoroughly failed to receive recognition 
from their people themselves as their ‘natural’ leaders, some Anglo-Indians 
have found in the cult a fresh opportunity to further divide the camp of 
Indians and a convenient tool to counteract the influence of the real and 
accredited leaders of the people. It is a pity to find Lord Minto encouraging’ 
utopian ideas of some landholders as natural or hereditary leaders. If leader- 
ship went by riches, it would be impossible to deny theirright to leadership. 
But leadership has always and everywhere been based on brains, and in this 
respect our landholders in general are hopelessly wanting. . It is, therefore,. 
absurd to talk of them as the natural leaders of the people.” 


83. It was not a little surprising to those who had watched the progress 
of the Boer War and the keen struggle of the Boers 
Grant of self-govern- + > maintain their independence to see them enthu- 
ment has converted the <iastically hailing the approach of the opening of the 
‘Boers from .enemies into Talon Pactianent and extend ve ] 
Ronde nion Parliament and extending a warm welcome 
Kesari (125), 15th Nov. 0 the representative of the British Crown. The 
only reason that has transformed the former mortal 
enmity of the Boers into cordial friendship is the right of seli-government 
conferred upon them. Self-government is the philosopher's stone that 
has turned the dross of enmity into the gold of friendship. Some of our readers 
might be inclined to think that the Boers are now fallen from the status of 
an independent nation to that of a dependent one and that they have no 
real cause for joy. ‘That the Boers have in a sense lost their independence 
is true, but the rapidity with which they have obtained concessions from the 
English and the high promises that are held out to them, are, if must 
be conceded, a sufficient justification for the heartfelt joy they are experiencing 
at present. {The paper then proceeds to trace the history of the ‘Transvaal 
down to the year 1902. | 


*34. In the course of a lengthy article on the Portuguese Revolution the 
Mahrdtta writes :—“ The new regume, manned as it is 
Lessons from the Portu- by men of talent and experience, having enlisted 
guese Revolution. - 
Mahrdtta (17), 20th the sympathies of the populace, promises to be fruit- 
Nov. ful of order, peace, and enlightened and free Govern- 
ment. It is not possible at present to predict as to 
the future of the new regime, but the moral of the republican revolution in 
Portugal is, in the words of a leading exponent of English public opinion, that 
‘no system of Government can escape disaster when the instruments through 
which it works are rotten with corruption.’ This moral shines brilliant 
throughout the history of the world; but the fact that in almost every case 
it has to be brought home anew, through a course of events that are 
sickening, points to a disregard of the lessons of past history. Mistake and 
error may be the trait of frail humanity, but Nature never lets alone sins com- 
mitted to lie unpunished in due course.” 


380. The Punch Bahddur complains that the Arya Samajists have been 

A indulging in foul attacks on Islam, its saints and 

Arya Samajists have things considered sacred by it while the Musalmans 
en ee foul abuse have never repaid them in their own coin. In 
Punch Bahddur (166), support of the complaint it gives the following 
18th ‘Nov. quotations from the Arya Musdfir of Jallundhar 
(Punjab) :—' The God of the Musalmans is utterly 

illiterate. ‘The Koran has not been written by a learned man, but itis a 
crude production of an ignorant man.’ ‘ Miracles are fabricated to mislead 
fools.’ ‘ Why does God ask the Musalmans to be rowdy?’ ‘God cheats.’ 
“The author of the Koran is ignorant of philosophy.’ ‘The Prophet of the 
Musalmans was a debauchee.’ ‘ He could not abstain from the wife of his 


gon ; then what to speak of other women!’ ‘The Koran teaches sodomy.’ 
con 1947—6 
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titer. recently. addressed” by ‘Babu 
sto. the Hindu of Madras has in any 
in public estimation. His living 
iP < Sth. has certainly nothing in it 

-; to, be boastec lof: for he must have been conscious 
-) pled that while there he was quite out of the reach 

.. ».«0£ the. British Police. While at Pondicherry he 
ay ot wee eye constantly on the proceedings of the High Court, 
ime of wri the letter in question, he must have easily anti- 
ay the general tenour of the remarks of the presiding Judges 
what the issue of the prosecution of the printer of the Karmayogin would 
be. By his determination never to step into British territory the Babu has 
only saved the Bengal Police a considerable amount of trouble. Although we 
have no mind to accuse him of cowardice for his attempt to fly from harass- 
ment at the hands of the Police, we only wish he had kept silent and not tried 
to take credit for doing a thing which any ordinary man in his position would 
have naturally done. 


37. Commenting on the letter recently published by Babu Aravind 
Ghose in the Hindu of Madras the Gwardti 
Gujarati (34),13th Nov. remarks:—It is indeed a great wonder of the 
| twentieth century that the very person, who had 
brought into being the Nationalist party and exhorted his followers to take to 
heart the preachings of the Bhagwat Gita, should now go into retirement to 
pursue his Yog Sddhana. From this action of their leader the Nationalists 
should understand that it is high time for them to take to the caves in the 
Hamalaya and Vindhya Mountains and pursue the Yog Sddhana. We have 
not erred and we do not err in declaring that the Nationalist leaders, Aravind, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Kh&parde and others, have failed to understand the 
i capacity of the Indians and read their hearts. What is the meaning of this 
4 Yog Sddhana when the party has done a good deal of harm to the country ? 
We do not find fault with Aravind. He is intelligent, but is powerless to 
understand the nation’s heart and the times and the circumstances of the 
country. He, however, seems to think that the present is not the suitable 
time for the realisation of the lofty ideals he has entertained. We wish he 
had thought this out from the beginning, and saved the country from the 
unedifying spectacles that have been witnessed on the Congress platform and 
elsewhere. It is bootless now to lament the past. Great mischief has been 
done without any compensating gain. It is, therefore, hoped that the just 
British Government will read correctly the signs of the times and will come 
to the conclusion that the loud talks of dissatisfaction and unrest were the 
work of a mere handful of persons, and that they will now prefer to resume 
the old path of justice and fair play. After the appearance of Ghose’s letter it 
eae remains to be seen if the warrant.issued against him is cancelled or not. 


A 


88. Muhammadans in London are being condemned for holding a meet- 
RS ee ad to protest against foreign interference in Persia. 
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‘ end Persia But we are unable to see where their fault lies. 
ef - Mostem (66), 13th Nov, tis but natural that members of one and the same 
an } community should take interest in one another’s 


welfare and try to extend mutual help in times of difficulty. The Persian 
Mussalmans are brethren of the Indian Mussalmans. It is no wonder if the 
Indian. Mussalmans are; grieved at the Persian Mussalmans’ injuries and 
- pleased at their welfare. The Indian Mussalmans are not to blame if they 
ae appeal to their kind British rulers to lend their support to the Persians. 
ae It is unreasonable to look upon the connecticn between Persian and 
Indian Mussalmans as one between Indian and Irish Christians. The 
relations between the Indian and the Persian Mussalmans stand on . 

af & much higher level than those between Christians in Turkey and 
those. in other parts of Europe inasmuch as the boundaries of India 
and Persia are contiguous and the manners and customs of both are the same 
1a both claim a common descent, If the Christians of Turkey can invite 
ther, European powers to attack the’ Ottoman Government, then where 
is ‘the, parm if..Indian Mussalmans, in view of: Persia’s neighbourhood to, 
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India and its close communal connection with it, request their ‘kind rulers 
to support and help the Persians? We fail to understand why they are 
blamed for so doing. Hoa £3 dts! ee ae | 


389. O Goano in referring to the Republic in Portugal observes that a 
| ae Government under any form is always acceptable 
og has perige “2 a to the people when it is based on principles of 
nia Sida ; ea” ‘lith justice, but no nation can have confidence in a: 
Nov.; Anglo-Lusitano Government. tbat is devoid of justice. The Republic 
(54), 12th Nov., Eng. cols. in Portugal appears to be based on principles directly 

' Opposed to justice because (1) the Republic has not 
been established by the vote of the whole nation, as appears from the latest 
information; (2) it has started a persecution against the Catholic religion 
which is the religion of the State ; and (3) it is already practising various acts 
of injustice, which is but a natural consequence of the principles by which it 
is guided. [The Anglo-Lusitano writes:—‘‘The men at the head of the 
State in Portugal do not understand the rights of citizens, the liberty of the 
individual and the principles of representative Government. In a word, they 
are as incapable of good administration as the Ministers who have been 
mainly responsible for the downfall of the Throne.’ 


40. “The threat held ont by the Government of India to withhold the 
Se : supply of labour from Natal appears at last to have 
a 80 g, se 11) produced some effect not only on that colony, but on 
ii. a a. ’ the South African colonies generally. If the Asiatic 
Registration Act be repealed in the Transvaal and 
the immigation of Indians be restricted by methods such as are adopted in 
Australia, the result may be much the same on the number of Indians admit- 
ted into the colony, but the objection on the ground of personal indignity will 
be removed. If some such compromise is effected, we believe the Indians 
will be satisfied. It will be no mean reward for the struggles through which 
they have passed and the sacrifices which they have made. It appears 
that in East Africa also the position of Indians is far from satisfactory. They 
seem to be chiefly Muhammadans, or at leust led by influential Muham- 
madans. ‘The All-India Moslem League in London has submitted to the 
Colonial Secretary a representation on their behalf. They contend that the 
colonisation of the upland tracks should not be denied to Indians; that on 
the completion of his contract the labourer should be allowed to settle any- 
where he pleases; that Indian traders should not be excluded from the 
market at Nairobi; that no attempt at dispossession should be made to 
bring about their segregation in locations; no disabilities should be placed on 
respectable Indians who travel by railways or steamers; that invidious “dis- 
tinctions in the administration of justice should be removed; and that their 
religious scruples be respected in prisons.” 


*41. “The Maharaja of Mysore some time ago led the way by contribut- 
Mahratta (17), 20th ing Rs. 2,090 to the Madras Transvaal Fund. The 
sae : ba eood example was not without its beneficent con- 
ese tagion; for we now see the Nizam, the premier 
Indian Prince, going on better and giving a donation of Rs. 2,500 to the Fund. 
The cause of the British Indians in South Africa has been, according to a 
Times correspondent in South Africa, gaining ground steadily. It is believed 
that the South African authorities are hoping for a satisfactory solution. 
The matter is being of course informally discussed, but there are reasons to 
suppose that while the immigration into South Africa will be restricted, the 
bar will be educational and not racial. India was surely never going to 
flood South Africa with emigrants; and if only educated men were admitted 
there would be no grievance. But the present system inaugurated by — 
the Boer administration is intolerable. It must go and we are glad to see 
that it is going.” 
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w Opinion of the: 22nd October reports the death in Delegoa 

ae) etBayoof Mr. ‘A, Narayansamy, one of the Indian 

th of an deportees who went back with Mr.: Polak on the 

ia yortee pene to $ist August in the 8. S. Sultan. Our contemporary 
prdsh ak ‘Gives the following account of the way in which Mr. 
unitat i Ot cuthbaities arayansamy came to meet his end :—‘ He accom- 
“Indian Social Reformer panied Mr. Polak from Bombay for Durban on the 
(10), a Nov. 3ist August by the 8. 8. Sultan, together with 82 
fellow-sufferers. During the voyage he suffered 

from slight ailments, but easily recovered, and at the time of his arrival at 
Durban, after a 28 days’ voyage he apparently enjoyed good health. He was 
not permitted at the time to land in Durban, and as his claims had not beeu 
sufficiently investigated, he decided to proceed to Port Elizabeth, owing to 
the speedy departure of the steamer Prinz Regent to that port, and of the 
Sultan on her return voyage. At Port Elizabeth he was refused a landing 
and proceeded to Capetown. . Here, with his fellow-deportees, 32 all told, 
he was obliged to remain, segregated from the rest of his kind, and unable 
to communicate with his legal advisers. ‘The condition of these deportees has 
been described most graphically by Mr. L. W. Ritch in a letter addressed to 
the Cape Times. Being unable to land at Capetown, he was put on board the 
5.8. Gertrud Woermann, which left for Durban, arriving there on the 
evening of the 13th instant. Here again he was unable to communicate with 
his friends, and owing to the lawless action of the immigration authorities, the 
vessel bearing him was allowed to proceed to Delegoa Bay. ‘The illness must 
have culminated during the voyage there.’ It is impossible to comment on 
the scandal of this kind in temperate language. Weare not at all surprised 
that Mr. Gandhi is moved to write of poor Narayansamy’s death as ‘ legalised 

murder ’,”’ | 


43. The Indu Prakdsh publishes translations of the account of the 
St, Bekah: 5) death of Narayansami, one of the Transvaal 
18th Nov. fe a e™" deportees on board a steamer while being sent back 


from Durban and of an article headed ‘ Lawful 
Murder’ published in the matter by the Indian Opinion, an organ of the 
Indians in South Africa, and remarks :—The account of the death is, indeed, 
heart-rending. Cursed be the law of the Transvaal Government that is 
trampling upon the natural rights of man. The stolidness and indifference 
with which the British Government are witnessing the injustice done in their 
Colonies to their Indian subjects leads one to doubt the genuineness of their 
sympathy towards them. We hope the British Government will now at least 
be moved to redress the grievances of their Indian subjects in the Colonies. 


44, “The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal lectured the Bengali leaders 
the other day on the propriety and wisdom of their 
Alleged contumacy of accepting the Government decision of ‘settled fact’ 
the Criminal Investigation nq refraining from further continuing anti-Parti- 
Department in Bengal. ne q ire Ww a ee oe | 
Indu of Bombay (13), 02 demonstrations. e wish His Honour sees 
15th Nov. the necessity of giving a similar lecture to the 
| Criminal Investigation Departments of his Govern- 
ment. ‘These seem to have cultivated the habit of leaving no stone unturned 
to see that once a man is caught hold of by them for a political offence, he 
should not escape their clutches, decisions of law Courts notwith- 
standing. We had examples of men acquitted by the High Court being 
again apprehended on fresh warrants almost at the doors of the High Court. 
The record is most grievously and with most shameless contumacy beaten 
by the fact that the printer of the Karmayogin was not released by the 
Police and Jail authorities on his acquittal by the High Court and the 
prisoner’s pleader had to bring the matter to the notice of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, who promised to enquire. The action of detaining the printer is 
absolutely illegal and we hope the printer will seek redress for illegal confine- 
ment, even though it may be that fresh troubles are being cooked for him 
and he was detained Ssbality till another warrant ona fresh complaint was 


\ 
\ 


reaay. “Not much less sontumacious was thé prayer of the Court Inspector’ 


itiét the press in which the atticle in question appeared should not yet be 


Yeleased from Police custody. The prosecution against Babu Aravind Ghose. 
Has not yet been withdrawn and hence the strange prayer. We hope the. 
Liéutenant-Governor of Bengal will show better spirit than his subordinates 
and: drop the prosecution.” 


45.. “Though the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Syed Ali Imam to 
Comments on the 6 Legal Membership of the Governor-General's 
appointment of Mr. Ali Executive Council has evoked differences of opinion 
Imam as Law Member of in different quarters, it has on the whole been 
the Viceregal Executive received with general satisfaction in the country. 
Council. 2 There cannot be two opinions about the high attain- 
ian eee Punch we) ments and culture of Mr. Ali Imam.......... Mr. Ali 
GC th Nov., Eng. cols.; Tmam’s nomination to the high and exalted position in 
warct, Mitra (35), 13th ; 
Nov., Eng. cols. succession to Mr. Sinha has given rise to a presump- 
tion that a Hinduand a Muhammadan member will 
be alternately elected to fill up this responsible post of trust and confidence. 
Whatever may be the merits or the demerits of such a presumption, it is quite 
certain there would be a strict adherence to the principle of fitness, from which 
no deviation will be made. We hope that Mr. Ali Imam will remember that 
he is above all an Indian and that his elevation to the appointment is not a 
representation of a particular community, but that it is the representation of 
the entire Indian community.” [The Gujardt Mitra writes :—‘‘ The Honour- 
able Mr. Ali Imam who in his person represents one of the two great Indian 
communies may not be as distinguished or widely known as his predecessor, 
but in making his appointment Government have no doubt been actuated by 
the only consideration of emphasising the principle of recognition of merit 
irrespective of racial considerations.......... The incident of a Muhammadan 
taking the place of a Hindu is only an accident which does not surely signily 
that this highest office of the Legal Member on the Viceregal Council is to 
be filled by a member of the one or the other of these two communities only 
in rotation.’ | 


46. The Moslem writes that it entirely agrees with what the Al-Hagq of 
Sind has been saying about the deplorable absence 


_Alleged monopoly of of Mussalmans from Municipalities, Government 
Government posts in 


Sind by the Hindus offices and high posts. It declares that the paper 
Moslem (66), 13th has done a public service in calling the attention of 
Nov. Government to the monopoly which the Hindus are 


: enjoying in matter of Government employment and 
in requesting them to look carefully to the matter. 


47. ‘The question of Indian students in England is attracting a good 

eae deal of attention at present and it is interesting 
Further efforts age 7 therefore to learn frdém Lord Hardinge his 
the Indjan students jn VieWS regarding this problem. Students are sent 
England. from this country at a great expense for higher 
Oriental Review (19), Studies to Great Britain and it would be clearly a 
16th Nov. great and irreparable loss were they to fall into 
bad associations there and return moral and physical 

wrecks. ‘The social atmosphere there is quite distinct from what students are 
accustomed to in this country and it requires good agencies to act as advisers 
to students before a perfect adaptability takes place between them and their 
new environments. It is this transition period which is chiefly dangerous and 
the moral fall generally takes place then. Lord Hardinge in his Harrow 
speech observed that ‘it would be the duty of everyone to do all in their power 
to assist and protect the Indian students from all pernicious influences, whether 
at the Universities or elsewhere, and at the same time to make their lives 
happy in this country while in pursuit of their studies. For this object in 
view it is perfectly essential that Indian students should not be looked down 
upon nor should be treated as strangers with suspicion.’ We are informediby 
-‘géveral men with experience of Great Britain and its people that the treatment 
‘aédorded to Indian students before. the ‘unrest’ began. was fair, justiaad 
con 1947—7 
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that after the béginining of. this unrest the student com- 
2unn of; this are found.in the recent regulations 
hi bitin anc Pho‘ seearal hoapiiale to Indian students. Several families 
|. gio refuse eb take. them. | The reason forall this, we are sorry to observe, is 
- S6™be: 1 in the scandalous libels which were uttéred about Indian students 
bot! : in the Anglo-Indian - and the English Press. Lord Hardinge will be 
a great service if he prevents such an indulgence in abuse at the expense 
By hee i. oy students. He well insisted upon the necessity of treating Indian 
ie students on a footing of perfect equality in Great Britain so that they might 
eee - not carry with them bad impressions of their rulers. Lord Hardinge re- 
cognised that Lord Morley had made efforts during the last few years to improve 
a the position of the Indian students, but said that there was still much that 
mi might be done which must necessarily be left to private initiative and to the 
a good feelings of their English fellow-students. All this will be forthcoming 
if the authorities Lere and the Press co-operate in setting forth the view that 
Indian students are same as other students all world over. They will surely 
heartily respond to good feelings, for ingratitude is not one of thc traits of 
Indian character.” 


48. ‘A very sensible and appreciative article has recently appeared in 
"y ee ie eae the Indian Daily News on the Indian Press, which is 
quite in agreeable contrast to the ill- informed effu- 
journalism. 
Praja Bandhu (43),13th 810ns of the special.correspondent of the London 
Nov., ing. cols. Temes. Mr. Chirol and those of his way of thinking 
K seem to labour under the delusion that many of the 
: newspapers in India belong to the Yugdntar type. We are all by this time 
H quite familiar with the well-known device of picking up stray passages from 
be articles separated from their context with the object of bringing an indict- 
ment of sedition against the Press in this country. The Indian Daily News, 
however, has formed quite a correct opinion of the Indian Press, because it is 
} on the spot and has not to depend for the most part upon information supplied 
i) by others. It very pertinently remarks that it will be doing grave injustice to 
the Indian Press at large to regard, as the 7’2mes correspondent has done, the 
Yugdntar type of journalism as typical of that Press. It is nothing but truth 
to say that Mr. Chirol has simply voiced forth the views of the extreme section 
of the bureaucracy as reflected in certain Anglo-Indian newspapers. The 
calling of an Indian journalist is certainly no bed of roses. He has always 
the sword of Damocles hanging over his head in the shapeof the Press and 
other Acts that may descend over his neck at any time. And with all that 
f ) risk he does not get more than a mere subsistence wage, although he puts the 
| best that is in him in his business. If this aspect of the profession were fully 
realised by those in authority, we think the sensible section of them will feel 
sympathy for the Indian journalists as a class instead of looking upon 
them with suspicion and distrust. There may be a few black sheep among 
the Indian journalists just.as there are in other ranks of life, no matter howso- 
ever high and respectable they may be. It should not be forgotten that the 
Indian journalist represents the views and sentiments of his countrymen and 
tries to the best of his ability and to the extent of his opportunities to educate 
and guide Indian public opinion on to the right path. Any one wishing to 
acquaint himself with thestrend of Indian public opinion cannot, therefore, do 
better than carefully peruse the Indian papers. For all these reasons they 
deserve full sympathy and encouragement at the hands of Government, but 
unfortunately that is not quite the case.” 


49. Continuing its comments (vide paragraph 34 of the last Weekly 
Report) on the alleged boycott of the Gujardti by 

Comments on the alleg- certain libraries, the writer of the “ Birds- -eye-view’ 
ed boycott of the Gujardti column of the Gujardtt observes :—Government 


if . by Lifracies aided by Gov- 
ae e forward to. -hay ‘ 
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“cipal Board | papers of independent views discontinued from 

"Guiardti (34), 18th libraries aided by themselves or by Municipal or 

: “Nov. Local Boards. I donot know what this help amounts 
a, to, but.at‘ any rate the action of the Bombay Royal 


ae oe : Asiatio Society, in: dincontinuing in 1897from its library the Ener which 
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is now repeated during the administration of a just ruler like Sir George Clarke, 
who has ever been desirous of seeing the advancement of Indians. Perhaps. 
this may be @ means to teach the people to think impartially and inde- 
pendently. After being tired of resorting to sections 124A and 153A of the 
Indian Penal Code, the Regulation of 1818, the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, &c., the officials must have alighted upon this new method of. 
indirectly injuring newspapers of independent views. Nay, perhaps I may be 
wrong in so thinking. Government confer publicity upon flatterers by bestow- 
ing titles upon trem. They may have seen the impropriety of bringing 
persons of independent views into light by thé same method, and so’ possibly 
they may have discovered this new means of honouring these persons.” — 


90. The decision of Justices Holmwood and Fletcher in the Karmayogin 

case conclusively proves that there was not an iota of 

sedition in the article concerned. Is it not, therefore, 

cutta High Court's dect- strange that Government should have continued 

sion in the Karmayogin 

pen the prosecution? But the Bengal Government was 

Kesari (125),15th Nov. Obsessed by strong prejudices against Babu Aravind 

and it has, therefore, thrice tried to bring him into 

trouble, but has failed miserably. Now that justice has stood by Aravind in 

his trials Government should give up harassing him. We hope cases of such 
nature will not be repeated during the regime of Lord Hardinge. 


o1. “We are often told that in pronouncing an article to be seditious 
his oer GD otherwise, we must consider the effect of the 
19th Nov a ' whole article. It is on some such principle that the 
prosecution against the printer of the Karmayogin 
seems to have been launched. ‘he Calcutta High Court, however, considered 
line by line and passage by passage the article objected to, and discussed 
whether or not the sentiments alleged to be seditious were really so. ‘his, 
we believe, is a sate and just course to pursue. It is the best way of keeping 
the judgment from being clouded by mere prejudice, which is aroused by strong 
words and sentiments with which we may not concunr.......... Mr. Justice 
Holmwood seemed to think that the article was ingeniously written. Perhaps 
many a reader, on perusing it, would be filled more with admiration for the 
writer’s ability and literary skill than with contempt for Government. Language 
produces different effects upon different minds. We rather think that the 
Government may be fairly apprehensive of the effect of articles of the kind ‘in 
question upon those who are already dissatisfied with certain repressive 
measures. | 
o2. Among the numerous prosecutions instituted for sedition during 
recent years, the Karmayogin case has an important 
Gujardti (34), 13th aspect. Of late persistent endeavours have been 
Wav: Jam-c-Jamshed ade to place wide interpretations on the law of sedi- 
(38), 17th Nov.; Baroda tion as laid down by Justice Strachey in 1898 with 
Gazette (71), 14th Nov.; the result that the Courts of Justice seem to have 
Hind Vijaya (67), 16th destroyed liberty of speech and liberty of the press, 
Nov. ; Shri Sayajt Vaya the inestimable boon conferred upon the people 
(46), 17th Nov. of India by the British Government. A Madras 
Judge had laid down that liberty. of speech 
cannot be legally enjoyed, while in the Central Provinces, the remark. 
that the relation subsisting between the Government and _ the’ title- 
holders resembled that between flatterers and those who wish to be 
flattered, was held to constitute sedition! In Bombay too, the law of 
sedition was given a loose rein, and‘consequently the situation that was creat- 
ed left the conductors of newspapers in the dark as to what words were looked 


Comments on the Cal- 


upon as tending to create disaffection and hatred against Government. This - 


situation did not, however, dishearten the journalists as they placed firm 


reliance upon British justice and were convinced that it would not fail. 


to vindicate their cause. This honour has at last gone to the Calcutta. 
High Court, and Justices Fletcher and Holmwood have declined to consider 
Babu Aravind Ghose’s letter, ‘To my Countrymen’, as seditious. When 
the prosecution was instituted we had grave doubts if the alleged incriminating 


article bore the character that was sought to be imposed upon it. If that article 
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owe ae < atnitd: there would have been no “liberty 
60h and ‘the pu ‘woite would ‘have been ‘pagge éd for ever. Under 
Spl | fet bamstanc ces the deévision has beén regarded with satisfattion by the 


ti se ith thete is justice in the British Rdj and that there aré’ 
pak se I officers who ‘would safeguard the people’s liberty of speech. [The 
ate) ae shed regards the decisior ‘as an important one and publishes excerpts 
aan Tastioe Fletcher’s judgment to show how the authorities were misled 
into starting the prosecution. The Baroda Gazette, the Hind Vyaya and the 

Shri Saydj. Vijaya also make appreciative comments. ] 


58. “ During the trial of Driver Hutchinson for the railway accident near 


Nasik the prosecution put in Hutchinson’s statement 
jer eco made by him before the members of the Joint- 
mitées in railway accidents Inquiry Committee. The statement had been 
should not be used as signed by the Driver. When this statement was first 
evidence against them. tendered in the Court of Mr. Garrett, I. C. S., Assis- 

Railway Times (22), tant Collector and Divisional Magistrate in Nasik, 
oth Nov. the Counsel, Mr. Murzban, for Hutchinson, asked to 
Be allowed to interpose in the examination-in-chief of the District Loco. 
Stiperintendent, and by a cross-examination, elicited from him the fact that, 
during the joint-inquiry, a Police official was present. Counsel thereupon 
‘objected to the statement going in. The Court agreed to postpone the argu- 
ments, on this subject, till next day, and also deferred the admission of the 
statement as part of the Court’s record. However, on the next day, accused 
authorised his Counsel to state that he ‘stood ‘by ’ his statement made 
during the joint-inquiry so that the question of law, whether this statement, 
if made in the presence of a Police official, would be admissible or not, had not 
to be discussed. All the same, a grave risk stares railway employees in the face: 
..oee Cannot a railway administration come to some arrangement whereby it 
can elicit the truths regarding the cause or causes of an accident, and at the 
same time, assure employees that the statements before joint- -Iinquiries’ 
would not be used as evidence against them in a Court of law; but that 
evidence would be led, to ensure conviction, independently of the "statement 
of the employee before his officers in the joint-inquiry. The fact that such 
joint-ingquiry statements can even be tendered in evidence is in itself a danger 
to justice and after Driver Hutchinson's case, railway administrations must 
be prepared to find their employees unwilling to “‘make a clean breast of it,’ 
or even to give any clue to enable the joint-inquiry officers to discover the 
causes of an accident........... Isthere any truth in the information, vouchsafed, 
to us, that there exists a Government Resolution that an employee, suspected of 
causing an accident, should be given an opportunity to be present during a 
joint-inguiry? If our information has even a substratum of truth, we know 
why the Resolution is respected in the breach.” 
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04. “The Land Revenue Administration Report of the Presidency for 
1908-1909 is an extremely interesting and instruc-’ 

Comments on the Land tive document........... Mr. Carmichael, the Com- 
Revenue Administration missioner for Central Division, says: ‘Among the 
Report of the Bombay Muhammadans there has been considerable agitation 
Presidency for the year over the question of separate representation on 
1908- 7: 13th N the Councils and Municipal Boards, but it is not 
mere: (09), 20m Mov, . ¢ burning question with them. As far as the 
municipalities are concerned the question is ~as 

barning to-day as it has been two years ago. Municipal elections in Sind 
have been most unfavourable to Muhammadan candidates, while in the 
Presidency Proper, the recent memorial of the Muhammadans of Broach to 
the Commissioner, N. D., fairly indicates the general trend of Muhammadan 
Opinion regarding municipal affairs,......... About Muhammadan education: 
in the Presidency Proper, the most interesting remarks come from the pen 
of: Mr. Wiles, Assistant Collector, Broach. He says: ‘It is again a sign of the’ 
times that it is generally the Mussalman schools which are found to be most. 
fail of life, the absence of children in the Hindu villages being generally 
Réticéable. There is a general demand in the larger Muhammadan villages’ 
for education ‘in Urdu, and Iam inclined to hit the predilection should 
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bs fostered.’......... Broach is the greatest Gujardti-speaking Muhammadan 
disttict in Gujarat and yet there is the keenest desire on the part of Muhgm- 
madans for Urdu schools. We commend the above to: the notice of the 
Honourable the: Director of Public Instruction.” 


*55. “The more closely one reads the official papers, recently. issued, 
on the subject of the forest reorganisation, the more 
Comments on Bombay deeply he is convinced of the beneficent effects likely 
Government's Resolution {5 result to the great agricultural population by this 
on: Forest «iministration. 
Mahrdtta (7), 20th’ /@™ge measure of disforestation of agricultural or 
Nov. pasture lands. Such a conviction is, however, not 
unaccompanied by poignant regret at the fact ‘that 
Government should have failed to realise, which they might have even instinc- 
tively done, the enormous hardship resulting from the old order of things, 
somewhat earlier. We have not the means of judging what sort of evidence 
was before the mixed Committee, on whose report the present Government 
Resolution is based—evidence that led them to denounce the evils of the old 
order of things in language which, for strength of expression, could not 
possibly have been outdone by the most hopeless among the so-called fire- 
eating native newspapers. The Committee must have, no doubt, based their 
conclusions on good evidence. But we only feel curious to know whether 
the bulk of this evidence was not before Government for a number of years. 
already. What merit can we attach to the periodical peregrinations of the 
District Officers of Government,if we are to suppose that they were not 
sufficiently cognisant of the ryot’s grievances in the matter of forest admini- 
stration before the year of grace 1909? But the very finding of the Com- 
mittee precludes such a presumption; and we are left only to regret that 
in their zeal to put a discount on organised agitation of grievances, Govern- 
ment leave: the reform of the grievances themselves to freakful initiative and 
erratic beneficence. In their attempt to avoid the merest semblance of 
climbing down to agitation, Government unwisely wallow the grievances to 
continue till the ryots are disgusted with appealing to the authorities for 
inguiry. And that is how sometimes the redress comes rather too late in the 
day, when the keen edge of hopeful expectation is worn away and when the 
greatest amount of beneficence has the misfortune to be met with only the 
most languid sort of appreciation and gratitude. But even when all that is 
said, and also much more that could be said, on the point, the fact remains that 
the ryot, especially in the C. D., must feel sincerely grateful to the Forest 
Committee of which Mr. Curtis, Rao Bahadur Y. T. Mirikar and Mr. Hugh 
Murray were the members. The report of the Committee is indelibly marked 
with that fulness of knowledge, that depth of insight and that thoroughness 
of action which characterise Mr. Curtis, the present Commissioner, C. D.; and 
we believe it is probably due to the personality of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee that either \ir. Mirikar or Mr. Murray could find it in them to be 
parties to such a strong and out-spoken report which covers the past working 
of the Forest Department with censure and obloquy beyond redemption.”’ 


06. The Prakash protests against the reduction of the Telegraph Offices 


attached to the City Branch Post Office of Satara . 


Protest against the from the second to the third grade on the ground 
re Fags iid that the step is likely to cause serious inconveniences 
pag ley Se coreg to the people of the city owing to reduction -in its 

Prakésh (138), 9th Nov. working hours. It alleges that the telegraphic traffic 

in the Branch Office was almost as heavy as in the 
Head Office out of the city limits, and therefore fails to understand why the 


former office has been reduced in grade, 


57. <A correspondent yes to the Prakash :—Though the Collector aed: 

_ as might naturally be expected, the official members 

PP eng Bt die te peak of the Durbar recently held at Satara do not deem it 
recent Collector’s Durbag fit to supply the public with the particulars of the 
at Sdtdéra should publish business transacted at the Durbar without the special 
an account of the Bro- permission of Government, we see no reason why 
ceedings. the non-official members: who are. supposed to be the 
Ne Pr aikdsh (138), 16th _ representatives of the public should. be studiously 
ov. silent in the matter, We: have heard. of no general 
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nibers ‘to "withhold the information fromthe ‘public, and wp 
= opportunity to appeal to them in the hope that they well do ‘the 


“Those of the Lingdyats who may have been tempted by the spacious 
| arguments of the extremists may learn an excellent 

_ WVhere is nothing Jesson from the controversy that is now raging round 
offensive to non-Lingé- their Vydsanitol.......... Supposing that the affair 
yas ea Vydsantol is what it is represented to be, may’ we ask the 
P Pragati (187), 16th Brahmins of Athni and their supporters in the 
Nov., Eng. cols. Brahmanical press of the Deccan if they are prepared 
to ostracise from their society all the customs that 

may be similarly offensive to non-Hindu feelings? The Mardthi Press seems 
to be unanimous in its condemnation of the Vydsanfol........... The Hindu 
priests of the South every year go through the farcical ceremonial of extirpat- 
ing the Buddhi:ts by killing sham Buddhas. Will the Marathi Press like this 
barbarous custom of theirs to be prohibited by the Government? And had 
any of our contemporaries, woo are gallantly supporting the cause of the 
Athni Brahmins, enquired into the facts about the Vydsantol before holding 
it up to public ridicule? The Marathi Press has unanimously given currency 
to false ideas as tothe nature of the function that the Lingayats seek to 
celebrate. The hand of Vyas is only asymbol of Shaiva triumph over the 
Vaishnav faith. The hand was not cut off by Shankar, but it is supposed 
to have dropped off itself by the sin it had committed in writing in praise 
of Vishnu. Vyas is himself said to have desired this triumphal display of this 
hand and it is as well honoured by the Lingdyats as by the Brahmins them- 
selves........... Will not Government see through the dust of misrepresenta- 
tions raised by the one-sided Marathi Press? Anyhow, we may trust that 
our Lingayat readers will understand from this incident the intolerant spirit 
of so-called nationalism.” 


09. “When the Bombay Government sets out to be didactic it usually 
manages to preach a very good sermon, well inters- 

_Comments on the recent persed with aphorisms and religious quotations. The 
circular about improvi- oficial circular issued with the last Bomhay Govern- 


P ecitn Decbcich (g), ment Gazette, on the question of the improvidence of 
18th Nov. ' Haj pilgrims, is a striking case in point. In the case 

of the.Haj homily, Muhammadans in this country are 
likely to learn with a considerable amount of interest that the Bombay Govern- 
ment possesses among its Executive Members some at least who are diligent 
readers of Sale’s translation of the Koran. The quotations from the sacred Book 
of the Muhammadans come very aptly in reference to the Haj, but we doubt 
if they will be effective in checking the evils complained of. Pilgrims of all 
countries and climes are generally a very improvident race, and seldom take 
thought for the morrow, the impulse which drives them to undertake long and 
arduous journeys by sea and land as a rule also supplying the energy required 
to subsist on straitened means. It seems like preaching to the converted, 
therefore, to ask such people to take thought for their needs before setting out 


on a lengthy pilgrimage like the Haj.” 


60, The Punch Bahddur.thus humorously describes the alleged robbing 

of the Hajis in Bombay :—It is no wonder that the 

Alleged hardships of Hajis are robbed. It is anold custom to keep in 

the Hajis in Bombay. rg. one ’s house relics of godly and holy-persons, and so 

aaa 1 Punch Ba some worthy gentlemen tried their hands on the 

. Hajis last year and found that they were veritable 

banks of fortune. More experiments were made this year, and the next 

year the faithful brokers will perhaps lock up the Hgjis themselves along 

with their rupees in their safes. The poor Hajis are mercilessly robbed by the 

Bedouins in the dreary sandy deserts of Arabia. It is doubtless with a view to 

accustoming the Hajis to such attacks+from the very beginning that such 

tender ‘care of ‘them is ‘taken while they grein pamay. The brokers:must 
-— ‘be: — for doing ‘this... 


SP ces: See: i ‘Legislation. 


61, The Bakul expresses its approval of the sopeeed establishment of 
Punchdyat Courts in villages to decide civil suits below 
Comments on the Rs.100. The paper, however, thinks that neither 
ee - to ae the Patel nor the Kulkarni, who are virtually Gov- 
siienin. | ernment servants, should have anything to do with 
Bakul (105), 13th Nov. the Punchdyat Courts. The paper further expresses 
its disapproval of the appointments to the Pwnchd- 
yat Courts being placed entirely in the hands of the Collector. Such a system, 
the paper declares, would defeat Government's intention to train the people 
to look after their own affairs, and it requests them to modify their present 
proposals. 


Education. 


62. “ The effect of sequence of events on the public mind is illustrated 
in this presidency by the comments which recent 
Comments on the reply communications between the Government and the 
of the Bombay Govern- [University have evoked. In the exaltation of the 
ment to the University re Q¢hool Final Examination some of our contempor- 
the Examination Halls. : ‘eer ey ee hee 
Indian Spectator (11), 2t1e8 were inclined to detect ‘spite. In tke Gov- 
19th Nov. ernment’s modification of its own former proposals 
in regard to Examination Halls, critics in 
the press have discovered a spirit of retaliation, because the University 
refused to abolish the Matriculation Examination. All this interpretation 
of the Government’s conduct has become possible in consequence 
of the adventitious circumstance of the Matriculation question having 
interposed itself at a certain stage of the consideration of other questions. 
That certain other proposals of reform have also been rejected by 
the University, and the Government has not shown any resentment on 
that account, must, we think, be treated as a point in Government's 
favour; but it is possible to argue both ways. Apart from the peculiar 
sequence of events, the Government's renewed propcsals concerning the 
Examination Halls seems to us to be quite naturaland even wise. In the first 
place, they conciliate the section of the public which wishes to see the Gardens 
retained intact. Secondly, if 'the Government believe that -in competition 
with the School Final, the Matriculation Examination cannot long continue 
to be popular, it may honestlv, and without any spite, deprecate the expendi- 
ture of lakhs upon permanent unnecessary buildings. Yet we are afraid the 
critics will continue to shake their heads.”’ 


63. The Government letter to the University in connection with the 
| building of the Examination Halls creates in us 
Gujarati (34), 13th Nov. divergent feelings. On the one hand, we are indeed 
grateful to the authorities for listening to the loud 
protests raised against the dezision of the Senate to erect the Hall 
on the University Gardens site. If Government will thus always be 
prepared to redress just grievances of the people that are brought to their 
notice from time to time, we shall not be so narrow-minded as not to express 
our gratefulness to them. All popular complaints not in consonance with the 
sentiments and policy of Government are invariably dismissed without a 
hearing as if emanating from ignorant people, and hence the present action 
‘marks a great change in the attitude of the Local Government. We, however, 
shink that if Government had reached the present decision a little earlier 
much useful time of the University Senate would have been saved. As 
regards the desire on the part of Government to abolish the Matriculation 
Examination, we are not very particular as it has failed to fulfil its proper 
function and to turn out candidates for higher education who could write 
two lines of correct English. We do not know if ‘Government desire ‘to 
substitute any better arrangement which would suit the present sitored 
eonditions of the country. | 4 
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* Member of 8 @ Joos! M ical profession of Bombay, a 
bay, owe a debt of gra atitude’ to | 
of S lapetianey Sir George Clarke for farthesing 
mt of poem Led ‘Morley’s wise policy of creating an indepen- 
cima dent: Medical Sérvice by the appointment of four 
eet °8* “Indian Medical gentlemen on the’ teaching staff 
re! “Oriental Review (19), Of the Grant Medical College. We congratulate thg 
OE ae 16th Nov. authorities sincerely for the inauguration of the new 
OAS policy, though it is undertaken after a long interval, 
eas ‘tilowube the Grant Medical Ccllege was started over sixty years ago. 
ae Though slow to come, this act of justice to the claims of the Medical profes- 
ar , sion of the city will be duly appreciated all round. We cannot help saying 
that, cf all the liberal professions of Bombay, the Medical profession has 
waited unconscionably long to obtain this small share in the official loaves - 
and fishes. For the professions of Law and Engineering there are fairly good 
chances of promotion under Government, of gradually rising to the High Court 
Judgeship and other responsible Legal and Engineering posts. Hitherto the 
Medical profession, in spite of its frequent remonstrances and memorials to 
the higher authorities, has been as if crying in the wilderness. The present 
appointments, so far as we know, are to run for a period of five years only, 
after which annual extensions will be given for a further period of five years, 
depending on the recommendations of the College Staff. We should have 
preferred that the period were at least ten years, so as to give sufficient time 
to do special work and gather experience in each of the four branches.......... 
We say this, in view of the complaints so often made about the teaching 
colleges here, and the Grant Medical College in particular, that the Professors 
are unfairly subjected to constant changes from one chair to another, in 
response to the exigencies and wants of the Service, before they have had 
sufficient time and opportunities of mastering one particular subject. It is 
easy to understand the detrimental effects of this undesirable practice on 
the medical education imparted to Indian students in the only Medical 
College in this Presidency. ‘This procedure further helps to account for the 
meagreness of any kind of original work or research that could be assigned to 
the credit of the Staff of the Grant Medical College, though they possess more 
than ample material in the J. J. Hospital paticnts and in the Framji Petit 
Laboratory. We discuss this point bearing in mind the mild reproach that 
was directed several months before by Sir George Clarke, our Jiberal-minded 
Governor, against the Indian Medical men that they did not give sufficient 
attention and labour to original work and research. But we then thought 
and now write, that the hospital facilities and opportunities enjoyed by private 
practitioners are almost nz/, compared to those of the Professors of the Grant 
Medical College and the Physicians and Surgeons in charge of the 
Hospital wards and the College appliances.......... Research work 
means undivided and close attention and labour for the sake of science, 
free from the distractions and temptations of a busy and lucrative private 
practice ; superadded to which are the engagements of operating in and advising 
patients in private rooms to be seen in the vicinity of the Public Hospitals. 
Certainly, these are not the essentials that would engender love and ambition 
for the sake of humanity and name nor for the efficient and high-souled 
teaching of the Medical students, with a real love for teaching. We wish to 
be pardoned for having entered at some length on the matter, knowing full 
well that we might be treading on tender toes—but our sole motive is to 
eres the teaching i in the Grant Medical College and the clinical teaching 
n the Hospital. Our object is to prove the importance of this question and 
is invite the attention of those concerned to these details. It is not our wish 
to insinuate or suggest that the Hospital Surgeons or Physicians, who though 
4 in addition to their pay as Professors of the College receive their Service pay, 
ae should not be allowed to engage in private consultation practice, or be debarred 
) from giving the benefit of their experience and training, derived from their 
connection with these Hospitals, to the rich and well-to-do public; but it is 
no doubt the wish and opinion of the public that the interests of the poor 
ee Hospital patients who seek relief from these institutions should notin any 
a . ‘way"be allowed to suffer. ae that sey should not. be perthitted to engage 


‘ 
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in wholesale general practice. It should be such consultation practice as is 
consistent with their position as Professors and holding responsible State 
appointmeénts as Principals or Physicians and Surgeons. The practice ought 
not to be of the nature of competition with the general medical practitioner 
who unfortunately does not possess any of these advantages. In speaking of . 
the new appointments made by Sir George Clarke we have to make a recom- 
mendation or two. It is that the Medical men appointed should be given a. 
free scope for the work entrusted to them, and that they should in addition to 
their work as lecturers (for unfortunately that is the designation given to them 
instead of that of Professors though their pay is on a level with the other 
Professors and their English qualifications are in no way inferior) be given 
the advantage of a certain number of beds in the Hospital in order to carry 
on practical observations on cases.”’ 3 


65, The Sudhdrak repeats the arguments of the Dnydn Prakdsh (vide 
paragraph 60 of Weekly Report No. 46) against 
Protest against the the repeated transfers of the Head Masters of the 
repeated transfers of the Poona High School and remarks :-—Just as some of the 
_ Masters of the Bombay mill-owners have a penchant for Kuropean 
oona High School. 
Sudhdrak (150), 14th coachmen, so our Government must have Kuropean 
Nov. Head Masters for the Poona High School, no matter 
how the education given in the school fares thereby! | 
We have nothing to say against any of the Head Masters personally, but we 
want to impress upon Government the necessity of so arranging matters that 
a Head Master—he may be a Huropean or an Indian—once appointed should 
be retained in his post long enough to enable him to take real interest in the 
school. If Government be not prepared to do that, the sooner they hand over 
the Poona High School to some private institution, the better. 


66. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—‘I fully 
endorse the views regarding the promotions and 

Complaint about the examinations in Government Schools in your issue 
system of promotions of the 30th ultimo (vide paragraph 33 of Weekly 


inthe Government Schools ; | 
aN eke te ey Report No. 45). The promotions which are given 


P,aja Bandhu (43), 13th at presentin the Middle School are more or less space- 
Noy., Eng. cols. promotions and they depend on the space in the 
: Government High School. If the High School 
authorities detain more boys in their fourth standard, they are not able to take 
up a sufficient number from the Middle School, and consequently many deserv- 
ing boys are not only left out, but they are condemned as unfit and are forced 
fo waste one year more for no fault of theirs. The effect of this process 
filters down to the first standard, and a large number of boys are made to suffer 
the evil consequences of wasting their years. I know from my personal 
experience that last year many boys who were detained left the Government 
Middle School and consequently when there was space in Standards III and IT, 
several students of Standards I and II who were in the beginning found unfit. 
were promoted to Standards Il and III. This bears out my contention that 
promotions in Government Schools do not depend on merit but on space. 
eres .... This state of things does not exist only in local Government schools, 
but all the model institutions of Gujarat follow the same rigid system.” 


*67. “The Honourable Mr. Sharp delivered an important speech at the 
ree prize distribution to the pupils of the schools con- 

The educational needs ducted by the Society for the promotion of education 
of bang ay | Reformer  *™M00E the masses. We entirely agree with him that 
(10), mie the more the ordinary elementary school is kept 
ss down to the traditiona] three R’s, the more is it likely 

to attract pupils and the less burdensome would become the problem of a 
national system of free and compulsory education. It is what the masses 
stand most in need of and can appreciate at their present stage of enlighten- 
ment, and it would be wise to give it to them at once instead of waiting to 
evolve a perfect and comprehensive scheme of elementary education. The 
man who said that ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing’ was an 
exceedingly conceited man. Human knowledge, at its highest, must ever be 
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‘as compared with what is within the sphere of the knowable, and if to 
w little is. more dan zerous than to know nothing, we shoyld put a stop to 
nd of education. We are glad that Mr. Sharp recognises this and we 

-he will soon give us a simple system of elementary schools which 
panded without much difficulty and at little cost. As regards the 
i action of manual training, while we approciate its value in the case of 
meee those who have not got to use their hands at home, we think it ought, not to 
> ——~——._—s ‘he indiscriminately imposed on all. A child’s education is not confined to 
eee what he learns in his school. He learns many things, right or wrong, at 
Bcc home, and we shall never succeed in framing a good curriculum for elemen- 
| Selene : tary schools, if we do not take into account in what respects it should supple- 
hee ap and in what respects be a corrective of the experience gained at 

ome.” 
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68. ‘Ina day or two Mr. C. N. Contractor will be handing over charge 
of the office of Educational Inspector in Sind 
Adverse comments on to iMr. Hesketh and go :to Bombay as Principal af 
the non-appointment of the Elphinstone High School. Mr. Contractor’s 
Mr. C. N. Contractor @8 Guyalifications, ability and practical work would fully 
ermanent Hducational ~ ,. hi leat; t Bducati 
nspector in Sind. justify his selection as permanen ucationa 
Sind Journal (25), 10th Inspector, but the policy of admitting Indians to 
Nov. high offices has not made appreciable headway 
against racial prejudice and vested interests and 
hence we have it that the reccmmendation of the Education Commission in 
1882 as well as a more explicit declaration of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State in 1896 that at least 50 per cent. of the Inspectorships should 
be in the hands of Indians has simply been disregarded, nay a separate 
Inspector for European Schools being appointed in this Presidency, Indians 
are really worse off now than. they were in 1896. We do not know if 
Mr. Contractor will continue much longer in service, but if he does we may 
suggest to the Director of Public Instruction the justice of taking the earliest 
opportunity of elevating him to the rank of Educational Inspector. ”’ 


Railways. 


69. Differential treatment based on racial considerations on Indian 

: ise Railways has now become a settled feature in their 

_ Alleged race partiality administration. It was, however, not too much to 

; in the grant of free passes expect that the management of the Madras and 


io sere eer S. M. Railway would extend the courtesy of a free 


§. M. Railway. pass to the representative of the Hindu of Madras 

Kesari (125), 15th Nov. Who accompanied the Governor of Madras on his 

tour along with the representatives of the two local 

“ae Anglo-Indian papers. But the concession was refused to the Hindu and 
other Indian papers. itis a fact to be borne in mind that this favouritism 

has been shown ona railway line owned by Government. We hope Gov- 

ernment will try as far as lies in their power to lessen the repetition of such 
laring instances of differential treatment that tend to promote racial animo- 
sities, a thing which is prohibited by law. 


Municipalities. 


70. “ Lakhs upon lakhs of the people’s money have been spent upon the 


Fics d Bombay city’s water-supply and yet the general cry 

Alleged eee of is ‘Water, and more Water.’ Though our Munici- 
eiiakee y in the city pality owns three big lakes, yet it cannot cope with 
Indu of Bombay (13) the water demand of the city. When lakhs of rupees 
“ 14th Nov. 3 ’ were voted for the construction of the Tansa, 
ce , almost a promise was given that the people would 
Begs _ get a twenty-four hours’ water-supply. Far from an all-day supply, a con- 
siderable portion of the population receive a very niggardly. supply for an 
ee. hour or so in the morning and evening.. "While in some months of the year, 
| ss it Maoh, April, May and half of June, there is © regular water famine 
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35 
to some people in Bombay. At the height of about twenty feet amd 
upwards from the ground not a drop’ of water is to be had for nearly half 
the year. Why should a few localities, - residences, institutions and : | 
hotels be favoured with a copious supply of water all day through, and 
others systematically starved, as it were, for a considerable part of the year ? 
Is it because they meekly suffer and do not bow-wow in the public press ? 


ieitinees If the Bombay Corporation cannot supply water to people, justice 
demands that they should not be charged for it.” 


Native States. 


71. “The most insidious and therefore the most dangerous form of 
: sowing the seeds of disaffection is the one that is 
Alleged teaching of handled by the village school-master. Away from 
sedition in the village the gaze of the C. I. D., freely does he indulge in his 
ron in the Kolhapur prerogative of instilling sedition in the young minds 
Pragati (137), 16th of the village.......... In 1908 meetings were held 
Nov., Eng. cols. in the school at Bhadgaon where the defunct 
: Rdshtramat was read and explained, songs of a 
seditious nature were sung by the little lads and ceremonies to celebrate the 
notorious festivals were held. A Lingdayat teacher in the school complained 
against this but he was twice suspended by the Educational Inspector on the 
mere report of the Brahmin Head Master charging him with rowdyism. In 
both cases the Diwan found ‘that the charge was unfounded. One Phadke 
was known for his connection with the picketing movement. Yet he was 
retained in the school for several months by Mr. Natu who, we are told, was 
informed of the whole movement by the Lingayat gentleman. Mr. Natu 
is said to have pooh-poohed the poor man who was rewarded with two 
suspensions. In the interests of the little boys of Kolhapur, we ask the 
Durbar to make a thorough enquiry and deal exemplary punishments to the 
men concerned. Relief to the suspended master is no punishment to the 
men who shut their eyes to such flagrant attempts to defy discipline and 
inculcate sedition.” 


‘72. Nothing has yet been done by the Idar Durbar to fulfill the promise 
given by it to the people and to the Honourable 
Alleged continuance of Mr. G. K. Parekh to remove their grievances. 
mal-administration in Far from it, it is taking steps to terrorise and harass 
ae fi . the subjects by maintaining a posse of Kabulis, and 
ithiawar and Mahi b ‘ as Tits: Bi 
Kdntha Gazette (81), 13th DY Various other means. Ihe Durbar has also 
New. arrested Sheths Kalidas Motichand and Kesar Monji 
and charged them under sections 121A, 143, 145 
and 151. Itis disappointing to find the Durbar getting up these charges 
after promising redress. Did it give a false promise of settlement that it 
might be able to involve respectable men afterwards? The Durbar knows 
full well that the Government are not likely to interfere in its internal 
administration of justice and is therefore trying to imitate them in sedition 
prosecutions. It-.is impossible, however, to understand in what way the 
accused gentlemen are guilty of treason. The strike in Idar was a peaceful 
and quiet affair unattended by any violence or treason. ‘The Durbar’s action 
has resulted in a general exodus of the more respectable people from the 
State. Inquiries are also being made as to who subscribed and what was 
subscribed towards the fund with which the-recent agitation was carried on; 
but we fail to see what offence there was in such a constitutional agitation. 
The justice of the Idar State is well known, and we pray Government to 
interfere in the matter. | ft 


73. ‘‘The subjects of the Wadhwan State have received with great 
pleasure and satisfaction the announcement that 
Rear gap leet Ft out of the many rival claimants to the vacant gddi, 
et ci deiies. Government have been pleased to nominate Kumar J 
Surya Prakdésh (47), Shri Jasvantsinbii......... . The present heir to the { 
12th Nov., Eng. cols. - Btate of Wadhwan who is chosen by the Govern- F 
ment is popular with the subjects of the State. - 


Comments on the deci- 
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the decision been otherwise it would have given rise to an amount of distrust 
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he hes. — an. experienced 
y to navies and assist him.” 


sf . ry to learn that the question of the succession to the 
Wace dhwan g ddi has been decided by Government in 
” favour of the rightful claimant, Jasvantsinhji. The 

estion of the rights of the Bhayats to succeed to 
the gddi is an important one and this well-consider- 
ed and satisfactory decision will, no doubt, satisfy 
the minds of those interested in the question. Had 


in the public mind. The State has been under administration for the last five 
months during which commendable efforts appear to have been made to 
rity its administration. We trust the new Thakor will not leave anything 
undone to win the hearts of his subjects. [The Rdjasthdn while approving 
of the decision declares that it has allayed the. distrust aroused by the 
decision in the Limdi succession, The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdatha Gazette 
also expresses satisfaction at the decision.| 


: SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th November 1910: 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send wecretary, special Department, information as to any local complaint which: 
appears to them to c: cal lf or notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
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.| Manilal Chhabdéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Bréhmin) ; 43. _ 
Chunilé] Bépuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ost 


.|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu eee Nagar 


. Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bhpehhat bern mn B fs 
LL.B.; ormned | 


Késhindth Nageshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brih- 


Déhydbhdi Kasand4s Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji =r a : 


1,206 
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Re : siinin 
ii of aly ential s Hindu (Bajpai Braihmin); 6,900 
«| Do. eee »».| &. B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man); 25. 
...| Bijépur =». ra oe) Se ...|G RR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 
rd man); 42. 
10 Karnadtak Vritt ... .».| Dharwar... oof §=O. sen ...| Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu! 700 
- (Vaishnav Brahman). 
Loka Bandh we et a eee - i _ ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaépur;. Hindu 256 
ore bp r | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
108 | Rasik Ranjini..... ...| Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do. ove ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
: Brdhman) ; 44. 
Mana‘rat. | 
A’rydvart ... ste .«-| Dhulia (West Khan-} Do. ‘a ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
108 rys deah}. | vedi Brahman); 58. 
' 105 | Bakul ses see ...| Ratnagiri ... ae cep .».| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
; 81. 
& | 
106 | Bhala eae soe ...| Poona iii aoe Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
: month. Hindu (Karhdda Bréihman) ; 32. 
. 107 Bharat Mata a ...| Iskampur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada} About 
Bs | , Brahman) ; 20. 80 
108 | Belgaum Saméchér ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hari per g Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
| man); 44. 
: 109 | Chandrakant ... ...| Chikodi um).| Do. ves | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindul 100 
i | om pape (Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 49. 
+: 110 'Chandrodayi _..... ..-| Chiplun - (Ratnd-| Do. ose ...| Saddéshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 150 
; | giri). Brahman); 44. 
5 111 | Chikiteak ... ses ...| Belgaum ... ot ante oes ae gem ne 5 my Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
‘ ' envi; 35. 
; 112 it Jagat ...| Poona i ..| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
a ec dada . kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. \ 
118 | Daivadnya Samachér ...|Bombay ... ...j Monthly ... ves ey _ Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa-| 500 
: nya): 45. 
, | 114 | Deshkdlvartman ... -e-| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly ... aie pon opera Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
B® | min) ; 
a 115 | Dharma ... an ...| Wai (Satara) . | Monthly ... ...| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,500 
AB ) Brahman) ; 45. 
Pe 116 | Dharwar Vritt_... ..»| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... sik i a — Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 450 
#. man) ; 33. 
er 117 | Dnydn Chakshu .... me Poona se cl ae sen .... Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
esi? . | Brahman) ; 50. 
118 | Dnydn Sagar a ..-| Kolhapur ... oh ae ‘ ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 300 
| Brahman); 44. , 
219 | Indu Prakdsh ... ...| Bombay ... .«-| Daily wis ...| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
hada Brahmin); 50, 
ah 120 | Jagadddarsh won z Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ..., Kashinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
, : pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
, : 191 | Jagad Vritt uty eel Dae sc cd DOs cia oll Bs WP. Geren & Co. 500 
a ‘ 499 |Kalpatarn... .... ...Sholdpur ... —...|, Do eee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
ee. re Brahman); 51. 
: ; a 198 Kamgar Samachar eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee ee Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. ’ Hindu. eee 
a (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
mee Ad TWeseieiick... ©. 0( Poone i. «| Do. ..  «s-| Hari Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 4,000 
Baik . Brahman); 41. | 
226 | Kesari_s.. ee ist Dow ves otf | De ese ..-| Narsinha .Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A.,| 20,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
296 | Khandesh Samachir_....| Pérola (East Khan- Fortnightly ...| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
| desh). (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 
“41 | Khdndesh Vaibhav —...| Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly... ...| Yadav Balkrishna © Upésani; Hindv) 600 
gi 327 ante desh). : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, | 
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‘Name, caste and age of Eaitor.’ 


Name of Publication: “’| Where Published. Edition. tion 
| Manare—concluded. 
sg 
198'|Madhukar... <. | .|Belgaum ... ...) Weekly .:. «..|Janérdan Nardyan Kelkarni; indo! is 
@ (Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
129 | Maharashtra’ Vritt |Satéra .%  ...| Monthly ... FA | yore nnn Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu eseent 300 
24 
180 | Moda Vritt a ..«| Wai (Satara) oa Ie nee a a Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan}. 100 
| rahman) ; 29. | 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay .| Daily . | Keshay Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu} 1,500 
| Chitpawan Brahman) ; 89. 
132 | Mumukshu - .| Poona Weekly ... .| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ;; 1,500. 
; | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brihman) ; 35. ) 
183 | Nasik Vritt -e-] Nasik hie Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
184 | Pandhdri Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. : .| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth}| About 
pur). Braéhman) ; 44. 150 
185 | Prabhat -| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 85. 
136 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
187 | Pragati ove -| Kolhapur ... Do. ; .|Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
138 | Prakash .. .| Satara Do. ; .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. . 
139 | Pudhéri ... Baroda Do. : .| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) , 32. 
140 | Rashtrabodh Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
141 | Rashtrodaya ‘ Do. Do. |S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréh- 200 
man); 30 
| 
142 | Satyaé Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... Weekly ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
143 | Shetkanri ...| Ahmednagar Do. .|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ;) ... 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(83) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
144 | Shivdji Vijaya Sholapur «| Do. .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
145 Shol4pur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
146 | Shri Saydji Vijay Bombay .. Do. os ..({Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Ddémodar Savidrd4m Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
147 | Shri Shénu ..-) Satara Do. ; .|V4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhddaj 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
| 
148 | Shubh Suchak ---| Do. | Do. .| Dattaétreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (ChitpAwan Brahman). 
149 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. .» | Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. - 
150 | Sudharak ... -| Poona Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
151 | Sumant | Kardd (Satara) ...) Do, (1) Mahédev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindul 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
; Brahman) ; 35. 
152 | Vaishya Masik .| Bombay... ---| Monthly ats eu 
Oe ; 
153 | Vichdri eee -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
154 | Vijayee Mahratta... .| Kolhapur ... -| Weekly... .| Bhujangrao T. Gé&ekwad; $MHindu 500 
| (Maratha) ; 25. 
155 | Vinod cee « | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 150 
(Séraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...|(1) Vinayak Bélkrishna Nédkarni... ...| 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Saraswat Brahman). 
157  Vrittasde... ce eee Wai (Satara) Weekly . ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. | 
158 | Vyd4pari_... one -»| Poona —_ al ie. “= .| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 500 
| man) ; 42. 
! | 
159 | Warkari ... ove -»-| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
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Mohamed’Rese Fiji Ali Persian Muham- 


‘ iG rN ‘ . : rs : - : ! ¥ ss , ps ; 
M , - ° ‘ . , ., “ ; 7 . af x, 
: 1A «| Sukkur (Sin W Shé4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad: Muham- 500 
- ; J oe eee eee eee ; 
. | oa 2S We 


ea | _ madan (Abro) ; 24. | 
ee eo  ose| L&rkhdna (Sind) ...) Do. ...  +| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 


s t ¢ 


| - (Khatri) ; 35. 
jee ess} Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _...! Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 
1. wed Karkohi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khémchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 


te evel Shikdepur (Sind) ...) Do.  ... «.. Cheldrdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);} 550 
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Weekly... ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Mafide-Romger ... | Do.  ... | Do. ~~ ss Munshi Mahamad Husain... w]e 
br | | 
168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér artic) won ae w+ eee| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 800 
_ Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


» 
> 
> 
_ 


466 | Bombay Punch Bahédur.../ Bombay... 


» | Gosana’tt axp Hint. | 
169 | Jain vss = sess wee] Bombay ... ~— «| Weekly ... ...| Bhagubhdi Fatechand Kdarbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
170 | Jain Mitra “ve <a De pee ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... ink sis ict . LOC 
een. ' | ' | 


— 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in ‘italics. | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
©. The system of spelling. vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Offcial Spelling 
List ‘of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = «in gun) is, to prevent confus‘on, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be abso’utely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


* —, The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. oe 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, 
414) Khoja Mitra ane ---| Bombay ... oo Weekly ... 00 seccee ses 
: 1164) Din Bandhu ae «| Bombay... sco, WOME “oe ... Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 * | 
1168) Din Mitra ... oge »»-| Ahmedabad ~ oe ’ * ove eee sence eee ae 
1$1a| Vaidyak Patrika ... -»-| Bombay... . Do. eee ee sceeee one 
Urpv. 
1664) Dastambu vn .. Bombay ... ue, WOGUMEN. . con as : bénees | eee 
HINDI AND GUJARATI, ' 
170a| Jain Samachar .... .»-| Ahmedabad -| Weekly ... we mame | eve ' 
No. 8, the Editor of this paper is §. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 37 ; Circulation is about 450. . 4 
No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbér. SH 
No. 66, the Editor of this paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, a 
No. 149, has ceased to exist. i 
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_ Politwes and the Public Administration. 


1. “No more welcome announcement could have been made by Lord 
Hardinge than that which he made about the 
contemplated visit to India of His Majesty the 

Comments on the King-Emperor at the conclusion of his reply to 
ge phew to India of the address of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Ein Majesty the King- The announcement was made by Reuter on the 

ro eer day of thé arrival of the Viceroy-Designate. who 

Oriental Review (19), Mi _ wee , y-Vesigna 
93rd Nov. confirmed it in his reply.......... We do not 

support the view that the Indian people as. an 

Oriental raco are attracted only by a personal 
Government. Some go so far as to understand by a personal Government an 
arbitrary and absolute Government. It is not the Oriental people alone who 
are attracted by a personal Government. It is the characteristic of all 
humanity........... What the Indian people want isa little more of human 
element in the administration and this can well be supplied by a visit as is 
contemplated by His Majesty King-Emperor George V........... The proposal 
of a visit to India, emanating as it does from His Majesty himself, is 
significant of the great interest taken in India and of the new policy of 
sympathy and conciliation which is so characteristic of modern times. Undue 
stress is laid in certain quarters upon the pomp and pageantry of the proposed 
Delhi Durbar of 1912 and the impression it will create of the might of the 
British Empire. This is a Curzonian idea and not much to be approved of. 
In the same way the talk of Princes gathering at the Durbar falls short of 
the ideal. The ideal ought to be a gathering of the people, not of Princes. 
Princes play some part in the Government of India, but, we beg to submit, not 
a very important part. It has-become a custom to speak of Indian Princes as 
the pillars of the British Empire. This assertion may or may not be right, but 
we think it is a truer proposition that the people are the real pillars. Let this 
not be forgotten at the time of the Delhi Durbar and let the chief prominence 
be given to the real salt of every country—the people whose brains and muscles 
carve out the real progress of the country. It may also be hoped that the 
Delhi Durbar will usher in still greater rights, privileges and concessions, 
for Coronations are from times immemorial associated in Indian minds with 
boons from the sovereign to his subjects.” 


2. ‘*Whatever its inconvenience to Their Majesties, or its cost to 
India, the royal visit of 1912 is bound to act as 

Indian Spectator (11), @ healing balm to this sorely tried country. As 
26th Nov. _@ political officer of high rank puts it to us 
| in a private letter, ‘it is, above all, the personal 
element that counts in the East; and I make no doubt that this decision 
will do more to check sedition and anarchy than any other scheme 
that could be devised,’ If India is India, this prophecy is sure to come 
true. Moreover, the visit will, we believe, bring back into the fold 
many waverers who have begun to think that the high road to personal 
advancement lies rather in attacking than in supporting a Government of 
peace and order. It is pleasing to see signs of this already in the ytterances 
of some of the extreme section of the Press. The presence of the King and 
Queen, for however short atime, ought to serve another purpose, no less 
important than that of conciliating opinion: it ought to show to the ruling 
class, and to the Huropean pogulation in India generally, that they are fellow- 
subjects of the same Sovereign and fellow-citizens of the same Empire as the 
Indians, and must order their everyday relations with these accordingly. We 
have always held that much of the disaffection that has arisen of 
late years is due to causes more or less personal. The fault probably 
lies on both sides. But every fair-minded Englishman will admit that it 
rests more with his countrymen than with Indians asa class to relieve 
the tension that impedes progress and good understanding. In this 
respect Their Majesties have set an example that is beyond praise, 
and which the higher among their official representatives have striven to 
follow with praiseworthy diligence, If the lesser and younger men in the 
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how better than by following in His Majesty's steps in all that appertains to 
personal relations with a loyal and devoted people. May the royal visit 
pring about this change of attitude besides healing old sores and composing 
_ recent ‘differences! The cost of the visit will not be more than the country 
can bear—India is rich enough for that—and if our princes and chiefs choose 
to exceed the limit, the people will gain thereby. Among no class has the 
news of the King and Queen holding a Durbar at Delhi in person spread such 
joy and satisfaction as among the ruling chiefs and aristocracy of the land.” 


8. “The announcement made by the Times that next year, His Most 


Gracious Majesty will pay a visif to Delhi, at the 


gcrweeee tye AS time of the Coronation Durbar of His Majesty, 
Praja Bandhu (48), will fill the hearts of His Majesty’s Indian 


20th Nov., Eng. Cols. subjects with profound delight and unbounded 

satisfaction.. This is @ magnificent conception, 
worthy of a kingly imagination, and would stamp the new reign with a special 
character, that will mark out a new landmark in history. The possibility of 
its being carried out will bind the hearts of the people more to the Throne 
and will make the sacred union, existing between the rulers and the 
ruled more lasting.” [The Praja Bandhu writes :—‘“ An important official 
statement definitely announcing that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
will attend in person the Coronation Durbar in India has been received....... 
As we have already remarked, the announcement cannot but give rise to 
a feeling of universal satisfaction throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The announcement is as definite as it can possibly be, looking to 
the distance of time at which the Coronation Durbar is proposed to be held.’’] 


4. “We fervently hope that those who will advise His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in regard to the programme of his 
Phaniz (20), 28rd Nov.; Visit to India next year for the purpose of holding a 
Rdst Goftdr (44), 20th Coronation Durbar at Delhi will not forget to give 
Noyv., Eng. cols. our city the privilege of a royal visit which was 
extended toit on the occasion of the tour of Their 
Majesties in India five years ago. As on the previous occasion, Their 
Majesties will on their arrival in India land in Bombay. Karachi being 
the only other important port on the western coast and, moreover, the nearest 
point to Europe, it will be just in the fitness of things that Their Majesties 
should bid- farewell to India from our city.”’ [The Rdst Goftdr writes :— 
“The effect upon the masses of a personal visit from the King would be 
ever-lasting. It will be looked upon as a concrete manifestation of his 
regard and solicitude for their welfare,—a sojourn undertaken at}considerable 
personal inconvenience to acquire first-hand information about the ryots, 
and to infuse into the administrative machinery his own impulse for their 
welfare.’’| 


5. The Sudhdrak heartily welcomes the proposed ivisit to India of 


His Majesty the King-Emperor and declares that 

Scag ol ig the visit is bound to give an impetus to the innate 
(131), 18th Nov feelings of love and loyalty of all classes of Indians and 
tien tee ee to create in them a consciousness of the steps by which 
they have gradually risen to importance under the benign British rule. The 
paper expresses a hope thatthe Durbar of 1912 will not be a mere piece of 
pompous pageantry like the one held by Lord Curzon but will serve to remove 
many of the misunderstandings that have of late arisen between the rulers and the 
ruled in India. [The Mumbai Vaibhav,on the other hand, writes :—The Native 
Princes have not yet fully recovered from the ill effects of the expensive Durbar 
of Lord Curzon, and if the forthcoming function be held on the same grand 
proportions, it will put a heavy strainon the treasuries of the Native Princes, 
and incidentally upon the narrow means of their rayats. If the arrangements for 
the coming Durbar are made keeping im view the poverty of the Indian rayats, 


the visit of His Majesty will undoubtedly be a source of unmixed satisfaction 
to the people of India. Even His Majesty will not like to see Indian money 
wasted on the Durbar.| ; 


6. It has been officially announced that King George V is to visit India 


in ioe The Tmpemy of the Emperor for his Indian 
_ subjects is evident because he has projected his 
Pe he gg ong Nov. ; second visit to them so soon after his frst one. It 
agadvritta (121), 20th é ; 
Nov. may be inferred that the Delhi Coronation ceremony 
: will henceforth form one of the essential parts of 
every Coronation ceremony and that every future 
Emperér of India will visit India once or twice in his life-time. The British 
rulers must have had some object in holding a Coronation ceremony at Delhi 
and it is not very difficult to guess it. India is the pivot of the British 
Empire and it has been a growing feeling with the English statesmen 
that the day on which they will lose India, they will lose the British 
Empire also. The English enemies of political agitation in India have 
perverted it to such an extent that the Britishers are really growing afraid 
without any cause as to whether they would lose India. ‘They are being 
fed on telegrains and news that convey the idea that India is the home 
of outrages and rebellions, This fear naturally led to the discussion of the 
methods of keeping India in the hands of the English. India isan oriental 
country and impressed by show and pageantry. It is not possible to divest 
the minds of the subjects of poisonous thoughts unless royal glory ts spread 
before their eyes in all its pomp. There is very little substratum of truth in 
the above-mentioned argument. ‘T'he Durbars will no doubt have some effect 
on the minds of the people, but it will not be lasting. Durbars are fora day 
or two, but politics are an eternal question. We must feel that the King is of 
our own nationality in order, to love him, and that we can see him whenever 
we like and tell him our joys and sorrows and that we can insist upon what 
we want and, whatis more, feel it certain that our requests will be duly 
considered. The former Emperors of India tried to live in India and 
Durbars were not a scaree commodity then. But it is not that all 
the emperors were beloved of the people then. The pomp of the Durbar 
of Aurangzeb was certainly not less than that of Akbar. But Akbar was 
liked by the people because of his good Government. We have the same 
experience in India even to-day. J.sord Curzon played an extraordinary 
drama in Delhi, and putting his elephant in front of that of the Prince 
(Duke of Connaught) paraded in the streets. But how many of the 
subjects who gazed in wonder at him blessed him in the end? Again, 
Lord Minto and Sir George Clarke have never held any Durbars and 
have not glorified themselves in any other respect. They had to do some 
objectionable things as their regime fell under a repressive era. We 


have no doubt that the people will bless Lord Minto for having recognised * 


sympathetically the political aspirations of the people and Sir George Clarke 
for popularising the forest administration. The Indian populace is not 
silly enough to be benighted by the show of Durbars. It is said that no 
subject should visit the king without any present. A similar rule is 
applicable even to the King and the people desire fervently that the 
visit of the King will not turn out barren. We complained till now that 
the King did not care about Indian affairs and visit us. We would 
be glad if he were to visit us often benceforward, and it would be 
creditable to him. In a country where hospitality has been enjoined 
as one of the prime social duties, if the King himself were to visit it, we 
need hardly mention that he would be welcomed with loyal enthusiasm. 
(The Jagadvritta welcomes the royal visit to India and says:—Our people 
are simple-minded and trusting. They are eager to see the King. The 
projected visit evidences the sympathy cf the King for the Indian subjects. 
Though our people criticise ever so much the bureaucrats and the administra- 
tion, they do not give expression to the slightest disrespect to His Majesty in 
their speeches and writings. People have not as yet forgotten his words as the 
Prince of Wales in the Guildhall speech. If he visits them as King, they will 
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advent of such an auspicious occasion for the re- 
generation of India as the Srpearanee of a golden 
ae Ver day for the country. From the day India’s King is 
Sa Nee Jeena crowned on Indian soil there is every likelihood of a 
a | vast change coming over the condition,of the 
country. On the realisation of this hope India will get a soul, anda new 
era will begin in her annals. It is expected that in commemoration of such 
& unique occasion the peoples’ demands will be gratified, their grievances 
redressed and some special concessions and privileges conferred upon them. 
In that case it can be said with some certainty that the days of the Partition 
of Bengal are numbered. This act of Lord Curzon has met with an all-round 
condemnation, and considering the popular outcry against it and the eager 
desire of the Liberal Government in England to pacify public indignation, 
there can be no reason why this much-discussed measure cannot be revoked. 
The Coronation of the King-Emperor in India would, no doubt, be an epoch- 
making event and would serve to root out from the minds of Indians the 
idea of “England’s King’ ruling over them and to substitute for it the idea 
that ‘Our Emperor’ rules over us. We specially desire that the ceremony 
should be performed in true oriental fashion, the King-Emperor should be 
weighed in gold and in order that the King-Emperor’s name be received 
throughout the length and breadth of the country with joyous acclamations, 
the boon of Self-Government on Colonial lines be conferred upon Indians. 
And the result will be that every heart will send*forth a fervent prayer to the 
Almighty ‘ may the King-Emperor’s reign eternally continue.’ [The Bombay 
Samdchdr shares the delight felt all round at the announcement of the forth- 
coming visit of the King-Emperor and thinks that a royal pilgrimage like the 
one under contemplation would not only cement the ties of relationship 
between the rulers and the ruled, but would give additional impetus to 
the work of reform inaugurated by Lord Minto. The Shri Saydji Vuyay 
looks forward to the event as likely to shewer upon Indians the inestim- 
able boons of free and compulsory primary education and Colonial Self- 
_ Government. | 


8. “ We think a word must be said mere. cot Ry excellent arrange- 

ments Mr. Proes had made at the time of the 

‘ Fw over a or arrival of their Excellencies Lord and Lady Hardinge 
Apollo Bunderfor receiv- at the Bunder on Friday last. Not only was the 
ing His Excellency Lord Shamiana beautifully erected and furnished and 
Hardinge. carpeted, but it was so commodious as to accom- 
Oriental Review (19), modate the distinguished assemblage that had 
23rd Nov. gathered together there to welcome the new Viceroy 
of India. There was no difference made between Europeans and Indians, 
All were treated alike and according to their respective positions in life. We 
especially mention this matter, as it has been freely given out that Indian 
ladies expressly kept themselves away from the function because of the fear 

, that they would be huddled together with a large crowd of clerks and others 
Bec belonging to the Public Works Department. We can from personal 
Be | experience give a direct lie to this mischievous rumour and wish to do justice 
; : to the courteous and sympathetic officer who tried his level best to give 
every one his orher due place. True there were very few Indian ladies 
present, but it was no fault of Mr. Proes. As to the arrangements made by 

‘the Police they were simply perfect. The crowd was as orderly as it was © 

well kept in order by the Police. The impression that must have been made 
upon the Viceroy was as good as the impression that His Excellency 
made upon the people of the city.” 
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9. “Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy-Designate, landed on our shores on 
Friday and was accorded a reception befitting the 
Welcome to Lord Har- Digh position he has come to occupy. The different 
dinge and comments on dresses of welcome presented to him on that 
His Excellency’s replies Occasion bear ample testimony to the fact that India 
to addresses in Bombay. looks forward with hope to the new Viceregal regime. 
Oriental Review (19), We shall not be considered too optimistic if we 
23rd Nov. Observe that after a short period of travail India 
has entered upon a new career with new hopes and 
aspirations fostered principally by the wise and far-seeing policy of Lords 
Morley and Minto. Both of these have left an indelible impression upon 
Indian history by appreciating the needs of the times and utilising unrest for 
the inauguration of a Reform policy. When we bid good-bye to these two 
great Reformers with sorrowful hearts it is not-a little interesting to learn 
from the Viceroy-Designate just on his landing on Indian shores that it will 
be his aim ‘to maintain the policy initiated by Lord Minto.’ This is a 
comforting assurance which the public of India will fully appreciate. Looking 
to the fact that Lord Hardinge is yet unfamiliar with some of the peculiar 
Indian conditions and problems, it is not surprising that he did not commit 
himself to any definite line of action with regard to several proposals and 
grievances submitted to him in the various addresses of welcome. He was 
satisfied with observing that he would follow the general policy of his 
predecessor—an observation which is of course not a little valuable.......... 
Lord Hardinge may rest assured indeed that the Indian people have the 
warmest feelings for him and will ever be ready to co-operate with him in 
working out the peaceful progress of the country. We also say that the 
moment is propitious for Lord. Hardinge to complete or to carry on further 
the work so happily begun by Lords Morley and Minto.” 


10. ‘The replies given by Lord Hardinge to the several addresses pre- 
ie Meeaiatienint) sented to him at the “gate of entry’ into India had 
96th pl P * nothing diplomatic about them. Perhaps just as art 

is said to consist in concealing art, diplomacy also 
consists in concealing diplomacy. ‘The new Viceroy’s speeches, however, had a 
ring of sincerity about them, and while they were necessarily cautious, they 
were also characterised by a frankness and directness of expression which could 
not have been surpassed by the most open-hearted statesman. ‘There was 


nothing secretive or tortuous in his reply, for example, to the Muhammadans | 


that special privileges to one class are synonymous with corresponding dis- 
abilities to others, and therefore a spirit of self-restraint on their part would 
add to their influence. This reminder to an influential community by. a 
Viceroy who was about to take up his office was more candid and courageous 
than ‘diplomatic’ as the word is generally understood in politics............. 
If he has not drawn up a programme, as Lord Curzon did at the outset of his 
career, he has evidently got clear ideas of what lies before him; 


and his announcement of the intention to carry out the policy of 


his predecessor shows how highly, as a true Britisher, he values the 
necessity of a continuity of policy in successful government.......... 
His thoughts will perhaps be occupied chiefly with the material and moral 
development of the country. In such circumstances there is every probability 
of the people constantly knocking at the doors of Government, and asking for 
help in various directions. Ifthe people are earnest and willing to help 
themselves as far as possible, the absence of a corresponding readiness on the 
part of Government to help may amount to a neglect of duty. But to attribute 
backwardness in any direction to Government’s neglect, and to forget the 
necessity for exertion on the part of the people, would be throwing too much 
responsibility on the head of Government. When Lord Hardinge, 
therefore, laid stress in more than one of his replies on the necessity for 
self-help, he could not have meant to commit himself to a laissez faire policy 
in any matter. In so far as the principle of self-help may be rightly applied 
in political matters, the policy recommended by the JDecentralisation 
Commission of extending local self-goverrcment down to the villages remains 
to be worked out, and Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty will perhaps be associated 
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m aise of the adm i ive tunahinsiy.” [Elsewhere the same 
‘There is a ring Of wise friendship, no less than of true 
or rd Hatdinge’s reply to the Bdesen of the Moslem League 
| spee jant' with wise counsel and still wore wise 
| Warr ras a e more ardent among our Muhammadan political workers will do 
> well ret dies ape it. ‘Not only do special privileges granted to one class 
ee an corresponding disabilities to other classes, but, what is still more 
‘orious to the common weal, such special privileges tend to stunt the growth 
f the very class which fondly hopes to thrive upon the special privileges. 
ae Highness the Aga Khan, than whom no Moslem feels more keenly for his 
compatriots, recognises the evil of fostering the parasitic spirit which threatens 
to cut the Indian Moslems away from the mother community. Will his 
colleagues see to it in time that the old moorings remain intact? All attempts 
at an equipoise are legitimate: temporary facilities afforded to a backward 
class to secure this adjustment are sometimes necessary. But the spirit of 
separatism, of political exclusiveness or race arrogance, whether exhibited by 
¥ ae the Moslem League or the Hindu Congress, is to be condemned in the general 
‘Se . interests of India. The true statesman will see this ata glance. And the 
pe true statesman is the true friend of Muhammadans in this case. Take the 
respected Governor of Bombay, for instance; and now His Excellency the 
Viceroy, coming in with an open mind onthe subject. Surely, these are 

better guides than soft-brained sentimentalists or sly make-baits.”’] 


11. The replies Lord Hardinge vouchsafed to the several addresses 
presented to His Excellency while in Bombay were 

worthy of a dispassionate ruler and fully in accord 

ies on Jao cJnashed with the fame His Lordship has hitherto attained 
(38), 21st Nov.; Akhbdr-e- as a diplomatic statesman. It was impossible for His 
Tslam (69), 21st Nov. Excellency to express any definite opinion upon any 
| of the various intricate problems laid before him, 
but from the principles his Lordship enunciated as governing his policy in 
this counfry, we can: fairly hope to receive justice at His Excellency’s hands 
in all matters. In reply to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce His Excellency 
readily admitted the expediency of consulting representative public bodies 
in matters of importance, but in this connection it may be urged that though, 
as declared by His Excellency, the voice of the public is heard through their 
representatives in Council, it is only after everything is complete and the 
formal sanction of the Secretary of State is obtained, that any legislative measure 
is presented to the Council and criticism thereon invited. In that case 
the public voice is never effectively heard and the observations of Indian 
members are but formal. It is necessary. that this condition of public 
discussion should be radically changed and ample opportunity afforded to 
the public for criticism before any measure is taken through its attendant 
formalities. The observation made by His Excellency in reply to the address 
fromthe Bombay Branch of the Moslem League was the most important iras- 
much as it contained some sound advice bearing on the well-being of the whole 
country. We are sorry to have to say that the selection of the persons in 
whose hands the affairs of the Provincial League have been placed is neither 
happy nor far-sighted, as could be seen from the text of the address presented 
to Lord Hardinge. The language and the sentiments therein given expression 
to have -failed to please His Excellency who, accordingly, told the 
Moslem community ‘to avoid anything which may tend to emphasize those 
sectarian differences which must exist but need not be accentuated’, and at 
es the same time declared that ‘a spirit of self-restraint will add greatly to your 
as influence, and special privileges to one class are synonymous with correspond- 
; ing dis&bilities to others.’ We earrfestly hope this counsel will not fall on 
e unheeding ears, but will be acted upon so as to ensure the lasting good of the 
ay _ gountry. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed appreciates the tone of Lord Hardinge’s several 
Beis. eches and trusts that the happy auguries referred to by His Excellency 
ll be fulfilled bs no distant date. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm referring to His 
xcellency’s reply to the Moslem League hopes that the words of advice 
ered by His Excellency will serve as a.sound corrective to the enthusiasts 
of the community.] 
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12. “ Communities, which are pleased to call themselves minorities and 
, to claim certain rights and privileges on that account, 
Oriental Review (19), presented addresses of welcome to Lord Hardinge. 
23rd Nov. The Moslem League and the Anglo-Indian Empire 
League which represent or affect to represent the 
interests of the Muhammadans and the Anglo-Indians were the bodies 
which were thus given the privilege. Comparisons are always odious, but we 
must say that of these two addresses, the one presented by the Anglo-Indian 
Empire League was more moderate, sane, rational and national in tone, than 
the one given by the Moslem League. The latter was, as usual, full of 
protestations of loyalty, platitudes about ‘rising to the full height of our 
opportunities, and clamour for still more rights and privileges. The reply 
of Lord Hardinge was as it ought to be and gives us hopes that he will work 
on no separatist line but will work for the benefit of the country without 
distinction of race and religion. ‘The reply contained also some words of 
advice which the Muhammadans cannot do . better than keep in mind. Thus 
Lord Hardinge observed ‘ I trust that it will ever be youraim, while promoting 
the interests of your own community, to avoid anything which may tend to 
emphasise those sectarian differences which must ¢xist but need not be 
accentuated. A cutting sarcasm may also be observed in the following: 
‘You must remember that spirit of self-restaint will add greatly to your 
influence ; and that special privileges to one class are synonymous with corres- 
ponding disabilities to others.’ This advice is not the first of its kind, but our 
Muhammadan brethren have managed always to ignore it. Let us see how 
this latest advice is now acted upon.” 


13. “The welcome addresses presented in this city to Lord Hardinge 
were designed to press upon His Lordship’s attention, 
oe at the earliest available opportunity, certain impor- 
"Gujarati (34), 27th tant points in connection with the peculiar interests 
ats 8 ng. cols.; om- of the different bodies and, if possible, to enlist 
ay Punch Bahddur (165), hi . yyy + 
“Let Nov. is sympathies on {their behalf, if not to draw 
him out-and commit him on these questions. 
Lord Hardinge’s replies were, however, thoroughly 
courteous and diplomatically non-committal, though frank and sympathetic. 
There is nothing surprising in this. An incoming Viceroy cannot, on 
landing on Indian soil, be expected to commit himself or express any definite 
views. Yet the replies of our new Viceroy were remarkable for their grasp of 
general principles and their outspokenness in giving expression to them...... ; 
He advised the Moslem League to avoid anything which may tend to 
emphasize those sectarian differences which must exist but need not be 
accentuated. In view of the extravagant pretensions set up and demands 
made on behalf of the Moslem community the remarks of His 
Excellency must -be regarded as very timely, important and pertinent. 
We believe that the fetish of special treatment and communal representation 
has been worshipped enough and hope that our new Viceroy will set his 
face against all sectarian schemes and communal claims as calculated to 
be detrimental to the best interests of the country asa whole.’ [The Bombay 
Punch Bahddur welcomes the new Viceroy and declares that as His Excelleney 
has experience of the Muhammadan Courts of Turkey and Persia, Indian 
Mussalmans naturally entertain high hopes about him.| 


*{4, ‘ Lord Hardinge’s short stay in Bombay on his arriyal was crowded 
with several engagements, addresses forming a 

*Mahrdtta (17), 27th Jargepart of them. The same breadth of view and 
Nov.; Kesari (125), 22nd assurances of sympathy which marked his speeches 
Nov.; Jagadvritt (121), on India in England also characterised his replies to 
20th Nov. the addresses in Bombay. His Excellency gave 
repeated assurances that he would follow and maintain 

Lord Minto’s policy........... In his reply to the address presented by the 
Bombay Moslem League, Lord Hardinge gave wise and wholesome advice to 
the League, who put forward a demand for special treatment still further. 
sceceseceeee We believe the leaders of Moslem*League might have found this 
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vice to be a very b ite pill to swallow. But all'the same, the evil of the 
Ci | ane separate concession is there, working in vigour. The communal 
n rot duc 1 in the Reform Scheme has met with'almost unanimous dis- 


‘with the swadeshi movement. He advised the Muhammadans to exercise self- 
restraint and told them that special privileges to a particular community imposed 
disabilities on others. Hindus and Muhammadans differ in their religion 
and social customs. But India is the motherland of both the communities 
and they need have no conflicting interests in politics, commerce and industries. 
If the Muhammadans persuade themselves into the belief that their interests 
do differ from those of others, and demand special privileges from the creation 
of punchdyats to the appointment of members of the Executive Councils, 
they will not be benefited at all. This conflict will only cause a loss to India. 
Will the Moslem League take a note of the warning conveyed by Lord 
Hardinge? The Jagadvritt says:—The Governor-General cannot effect by 
himself any drastic changes in the administration of the country without the 
assent of the bureaucrats and the British statesmen. Some Indians desire 
that there should be a sudden change and some aspire after such 
things that they are not at all regarded by the British statesmen as well- 
wishers of the British rd7. Discontent is generated because the desires of these 
people are not fulfilled. It is a very difficult task to control these discontented 
men and fo conduct smoothly the administrative machinery. Lords Morley 
and Minto have cleared the darkened atmosphere and the repressive and 
conciliatory measures adopted by them have proved effective. We gather 
from the speeches of Lord Hardinge in England that he will continue 
the policy of Lords Morley and Minto unchanged. The Military expenditure 
also may be reduced in the regime of the new Viceroy. Our people 
should bid goodbye to their lawless extremism, to benefit themselves at the 
hands of a great statesman like Lord Hardinge. They should give up the 
wretched method of doing disservice to the country by committing outrages. 
Lord Minto persevered in his policy undisturbed by the harassment of our 
§ people. We have no doubt that Lord Hardinge also will pursue the line 
j chalked out by him, undeterred by any difficulties. British statesmanship 
itself is of such a character.| 
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15. “The reply of Lord Hardinge to the address of the Bombay 
Municipality does not elucidate His Lordship’s 

Rast Goftdr (44), 20th personal views on politics in the same glaring light 
Nov., Eng. cols. in which they were depicted in his speech in 
England after the first official announcement of his 

nomination. But there is the same underlying idea, only differently 
expressed, of his determination to rule India on the lines laid down by his 
illustrious predecessor in office. The time is past, at least so far as Lord 
Hardinge’s tenure of office is concerned, for the overcoming of discontent 
by new concessions at reform. ‘Ihe country has had enough of these, 
and their budget cannot be burdened all too recklessly. Before long, 
ae His Lordship would be cailed upon to bestow his earnest  considera- 
a. tion on the withdrawal of a measure, which was temporarily enforced to 
{8 ’ | be retained or cast out at his discretion, we mean the Seditious Meetings 
1 Act. We can easily forestall the pressure that would be brought. to bear 
eo upon him to expunge this piece of legislation from the Statute-book.......... 
ia Without belittling the difficult nature of the task which is set to the new 
Viceroy we do not apprehend that the political situation is so exceptionally 
complicated as to requisition anything beyond a moderate measure of 
gtatesman-like ability and tact, and we wish it sincerely that five years later 
-wwhen His Lordship entrusts the helm of his office to another charge, 
| India would be able to look back upon his administration with grateful 
Oy . reminiscences, and put him in the category of the illustrious statesmen whose 
i ‘names are still household words with its peoples.” 
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16. “Of unexpectionable tone were the speeches delivered by the 
<ul of Bombay “(13) Viceroy-elect to the addresses with which he was 
19th Nov y * greeted by Bombay. They were imbued with 

diplomatic courtesy and yet firmness of principle. 
Attempts were made to draw him out, particularly by the two Chambers of 
Commerce, but His Lordship properly declined to commit himself—which 
shows he wishes to learn, hear both sides and then decide for himself. 
But certain vigorous convictions and sentiments he did not fail to empha- 
tically pronounce.......... T’othe Aligarh school, he said in so many words that 
the Muhammadans have had more than enough and that special favouritism to 
them meant corresponding disfavours to others and that this policy must 
now end. Withall these sentiments and attitudes, we have every reason to 
feel satisfied. We have only to wish that this. virgin individuality of Lord 
Hardinge remains unsullied under the Simla influences.” 


*17. Quoting a paragraph from the Statesman on the Indian Police the 
Mahrdatta writes :—*' So even the Statesman, which is 
Appeal to His Excellency the acknowledged supporter of the Government’s 
Lord Hardinge toimprove action and policy, thinks that the Police in India are 
hey Administration 10 in preat need of reform and are not the emblem of 
Mahrdtta (17), 27th Nov. perfection that they are made out to bein certain 
quarters! It would be very hard to improve upon 
the picture which this Anglo-Indian organ draws of the Indian Police, and no 
condemnation could be stronger. Our Calcutta contemporary sums up the 
situation when it says that the Indian Police, as itis at present, conveys ‘a 
miserable impression of British honesty and justice.’ Of course, it need not 
be said tuat such an impression does much more harm to the prestige of 
British rule than any seditious agitator could do. The reform of the Police 
has been a standing question for many years past, and notwithstanding 
‘ strong’ and ‘efficient’ administrations, we do not think it has approached 
nearer the solution in any remarkable degree. The question demands fore- 
most attention at the hands of the Government and we join in our Calcutta 
contemporary’s appeal to Lord Hardinge to improve the administration in the 
direction. ”’ 


*18. “Friday was a memorable day in the annals of Bombay owing to the 
great and spontaneous enthusiasm with which re- 
presentatives of all classes of the community hailed 
Lord Minto on hislast appearance among them. The 
three brief hours which he spent in the Western 
Capital prior to his embarkation were all too short 
for the expression of the public feeling at the close of the most momentous 
Viceregai lustrum since the assumption of imperial power by the British 
Throne, but the addresses and Lord Minto’s replies summarised briefly and, 
on the whole, adequately the salient features of this historis period...... The 
essential feature of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty i3 not that it has witnessed any 
great material advance, not that the science of Government has made definite 
progress, not that we enjoy any tangible liberties formerly denied to us, but 
that the relationship of the people to the Government has entered on a new 
and higher phase. It is a change not in India’s physical condition, but in her 
plane of existence. ‘The reform is great not so much in its being as in its 
becoming-—not so much in what it is as in what it signifies. Weare yet far 
from being on the highest plane of political existence, but after a long proba- 
tion it has been proved that we can advance from one phase to another, and 
that is the great achievement of the Viceroyalty just closed. There is a 
school of Anglo-Indian opinion, more numerous than might be expected from 
the tone of the newspapers, which regards any political concession as a step 
towards the extinction of the British Rdj, and deplores itaccordingly. It would 
be much more deplorable if there were no advance: it would prove not the 
unchangeableness of the Hast but the impotence of the West. As it is, 
impatient reformers think concessions have come too tardily and too scantily. 
veeeseeee Ln 8Ome Ways Lord Minto does not strike the observer as a great man. 
geeeeeeee In what, then, lies his greatness? Mainly in his absolute honesty 
of purpose and in ‘his understanding of the heart. He is very wise in human 


Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty. 
Pérsit (42), 27th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 
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iture, and knew by an unerring instinct the needs of a people whom he 
6d not as an ‘ethnological museum,’ but as men of like. passions as 
asélf..........° It was he who saw that the hour had arrived for a change-— 
i hour which all knew must come, though some thought it was not yet, 
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hie | NS nile others feared if was already too late. It is this gift of knowing the 
ee hearts of men which explains the greatness of the retiring Viceroy.......... 
‘The departing Viceroy’s task was not merely one of diagnosing the case and 


prescribing a remedy. He had to put that remedy into force. The story of 
the tact and patience with which he set out to reconcile the official world 
to the change is itself a long one and reflects great credit upon the quiet 
force of his personality. But there were other more difficult phases of the 
question also. As the scheme gradually unfolded, there met it a volume of 
criticism and objection, that might have puzzled the most vigorous intellect 
and tired the most sturdy patience. There were also conspiracies and 
anarchical outrages which few rulers could have prevented from influencing 
them in their plan of action. But no kind of disturbance from the protests 
of an unrepresented minority to a bomb bursting in his immediate vicinity 
deflected Lord Minto by a hair’s breadth from the course he had laid 
down for himself. The scheme, it is true, was modified as new factors 
appeared, but no personal worry, danger or difficulty had the smallest 
influence on the Viceroy throughout the whole trying time. So we bid 
farewell to a Viceroy who, without personal ambition or any egotistic itch 
for setting the world in order, saw a great duty to be done, and did it as 
simply and sincerely as he performed the smallest act of courteous hospitality 
at Government House ; one who, by the pure nobility of his character, evoked 
all that was best in those with whom he came in contact. Coming to India 
in obedience to the call of public duty which distinguishes so many 
of his class, he found that the work of his life-time awaited him here, and he 
performed it without fuss or sensationalism, undisturbed either by personal 
danger or by the perplexities of the situation, knowing that so long as he 
could see his duty clearly before him he had nothing to fear (being above 
the petty fears of lesser men) in performing it. What is his most precious 
gift to India? Notthe boons he has given us, but the example of faith and 
fearlessness in the performance of public duty which he has left for all who 
work in the service of India as an everlasting memorial.’ 


*19. ‘On Friday last His Excellency Lord Minto quitted these shores 
Gujardti (34), 27th after five years’ anxious and strenuous work in this 
Nov hee PAP tnd country. It must be frankly admitted that there is 
iy bree serious difference of opinion regarding the merits of 
the measures and policy he pursued or was forced by circumstances to adopt. 
But we assert without hesitation that the men who called Lord Curzon one of 
the greatest Viceroys of India and who now describe Lord Minto as weak and 
vacillating or have withheld from him the usual marks of honour on this ground 
need not expect that their verdict will be accepted by many people 
in this country. Lord Curzon left to his successors an onerous legacy. 
Lord Curzon was never told the real truth by his supporters in the officialised 
press, and he conducted himself as if he were the omniscient and omnipotent 
ruler of a conquered people who, he believed, ought to be content with his 
brilliant but empty rhetoric and not entertain higher aspirations. No Viceroy 
in recent times succeeded in causing such wide-spread irritation and unrest 
by his personal bearing and speeches as did Lord Curzon, and he, tocether 
with his supporters and admirers, must be held responsible to a large extent 
before God and man for the unrest which Lord Minto was called upon to 
pacify-and appease after he assumed the reins of the Viceregal office. It was 
@ most difficult task which His Excellency succeeded in facing with courage 
and generous statesmanship. Apart, however, from the merits or demerits 
of his.actual measures, it must be said that, so far as his public utterances 
and his personal bearing towards the princes and the people were concerned, 
he represented in his person the highest type of an English nobleman and 
never gave expression to a single thought or sentiment to exasperate or hurt 
the feelings of the people. At a time when some manifestation of in- 
dignation would have been excusable, he bore himself with a dignity and 
4 | 
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self-restraint that are beyond all praise. Incalculable mischief would have. 
been done in the midst of the troubles of the last five years, if. Lord Minto. 
had even unwittingly committed the indiscretions and errors of which his 
predecessor was guilty. In this respect Lord Minto, like Lord Ripon, was 
infinitely superior to his narrow-minded, prejudiced and reactionary critics, 
and we take this opportunity of acknowledging the indebtedness of the 
country to His Excellency Lord Minto for the high qualities of patience, 
dignity and courage he displayed in troublous times. He has sét 


& high example as did Lord Ripon who showed magnificent courage | 


and nobility of character in the midst of the fierce denunciations 
that were hurled against him. Lord Minto’s petty-minded critics 

will be forgotten the next week, but Lord Minto’s nobility of character, 

dignity of behaviour and statesmanlike grasp of the Indian situation 

will not be easily forgotten at least by the present generation.......... It is 
this class of critics and political thinkers in this country that have 

contributed to thé unrest in India to a large extent by their selfish 

Or obstructive attitude. Lord Minto, be it said to his ever-lasting 
credit, discerned the signs of the times and has with the states- 

manlike guidance of Lord Morley introduced reforms which, with all their 
defects of a serious character, contain germs of healthy political development 
in the fulness of time.......... The real secret of the suppressed Anglo-Indian 
disapproval of Lord Minto’s reqime seems to be that he did not set himself in 
opposition to Lord Morley at least as regards the proposal to introduce 

qualified Indians into the Executive Councils and did not resort to repressive 
measures on a larger scale. Those who were in their heart of hearts opposed 
fo this particular reform have eagerly caught hold of an observation in- 

advertently made by Mr. Montagu, Under Secretary of State for India, 
that © Lord Morley and his Council, warking through the agency of Lord Minto, 
have accomplished much.’ It was an unhappy description by a new Under 
Secretary of the relations that subsisted between Lord Morley and Lord Minto’s 

Government and those who have never really approved of Lord Minto’s reforms 
have eagerly caught hold of this remark to belittle Lord Minto as a mere pliant 
tool of an extreme radical like Lord Morley. They have not scrupled to describe 
Lord Morley himself as an autocrat or despot and his reco:nmendations or in- 
structions as acts of tyranny. The verdict of impartial history wiil take no heed 
of these shallow-minded, short-sighted and prejudiced critics of Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto, and wil, we have no doubt, be in favour cf the latter. ‘he 
Reforms are not exactly what they should have been. They are defective in 
regard to certain vital points and have introduced a jarring racial element. 

But the fundamental principle underlying them is sound, and we do not doubt 
that as years roll on they will be more or less modified and placed on a sound 
footing. ‘The people of India have no reason whatsoever to feel indebted to 
the Anglo-Indian critics of Lord Minto or to Anglo-Indians for the Reforms 
which, with a few brilliant exceptions, they have never demanded or 
supported, but to Lord Morley and Lord Minto and some of his’ colleagues 
whom they have done tkeir very best to discourage. The country is profoundly 
prateful to them and it was but fitting that His Excellency Lord Minto. 
was honoured by the public of Bombay just before his departure from 
theze shores.......... The repressive measures are a set-off against Lord 
Minto’s political reforms. ‘They have received the sanction and approval of 
a statesman like Lord Morley, and we doubt if at least the Press Act will ever 
disappear from the Statute-book. In this respect the forward movement has 
received a serious check. In fairness to Lord Minto and Lord Morley it 
must be conceded that thoughtless and impetuous Indians forced their hands to 
a certain extent. ‘The question that is being asked is ‘ whether Indians have 
on the whole gained something or lost a good deal in the regime that closed 
this week.’ ‘The question cannot be answered so soon with any degree of 
confidence. But whilst deploring the repressive measures of Lord Minto and 
the indiscretions and errors of our countrymen and the misfortunes that have 
overtaken them as a consequence of their imprudence, we are inclined to think 
that there will be found a net balance of gain in favour of the people of India 
as well as the British Government and that with statesmanship, wisdom and 
generosity on both sides better times will be in store for India and her inhabit- 
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or Minto has contributed in his own way to this: 
more do we express our gratitude to Lord Minto for 
od that he has done to India, and wish him and Lady 
py voyage home and long life and prosperity in their native land, 
y hope that he will ever do his best to support the cause of 
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 Eidia and her voiceless millions in England whenever opportunity offers.” 
20. “Lord Minto’s essential work has been to draw the bonds between 


a ) India and England closer together, and there are times 
Pe see Spectator (11), when such work does more good to both countries 

than the equally essential and never-ceasing labour 
of promoting the material and moral welfare of the people. Englishmen have 
reaped the benefit of Lord Minto’s policy no less than Indians; for, though 
the constitutional reforms were intended directly to advance Indian interests, 
those who remember the famous words of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, to 
the effect that Britain’s strength lies in India’s contentment and security, 
will at once recognise the value of Lord Minto’s services to his own country- 
men also. We have referred to this aspect of his Viceroyalty, as an 
impression prevails rightly or wrongly in Bombay that it was not sufficiently 
appreciated on this side of India. ‘The loss of a Civilian—and that too a most 
popular Civilian—which has been associated by Mr. Chirol with the alleged 
indulgent attitude of the Central Government—is no doubt a deplorble event; 
but it is unfair to make of ita grievance suffered at the Government’s hands.... 
No officer has a right to threaten his superiors with resignation, and we doubt 
if the Civil Service .will unanimously endorse Mr. Chirol’s contention that 
Lord Minto ought to have invited Sir Bampfylde to a personal interview, or 
at least to have asked him to reconsider his resignation. Mr. Chirol may be 
right in saying that he should not have been driven to tender his resignation 
at all, but that is another question. As for the murders, before accusing 
Lord Minto of dilatoriness, we must be sure when exacily the Police and the 
Local Governments placed him in possession of sufficient information of what 
was going on beneath the surface to undertake the drastic measures which, 
according to Mr. Chirol, were three years overdue. ‘T’o say that during three 
out of five years a Viceroy was supine and indifferent to the conflagration 
that was spreading around him is a very serious charge indeed, and in the 
name of fair play it may be hoped that no ore will perpetuate in a book such 
a condemnation of one of the most high-minded and discerning Viceroys that 
ever strove to popularise British rule in India.” 


*21. “ We had occasion not many weeks back to give expression to our 
Se ae oe eee estimate of Lord Minto's Viceroyalty. His 
former (10), 27th Nov. Excellency left India on Friday amid demonstrations 
of esteem and gratitude not seen in Bombay since 
Lord Ripon left these shores over quarter of a century ago. lord Minto 
has left un indelible impression on Indian history, and his name will be held 
in grateful remembrance for long years to come as one of the noblest rulers 
England ever sent'to this country. We trust that Lord and Lady Minto 
have many years of useful work before them. We are sure that India can 
count on Lord Minto’s powerful support from his place in Parliament in the 
many problems which will demand solution from time to time at the hands 
of the British people.”’ 


22. ‘Farewell to Lord Minto. After five years of strenuous work devoted 
Ticked 86 OB to the service of India and his Sovereign, there 
Q>th Nov., Eng. cols ’ sailed yesterday from these shores Lord Minto, 
2 a leaving behind him a country in every respect more 
contented and better than he found it. Few rulers have taken charge 
of their duties under more pressing or exacting circumstances, and fewer 
indeed have brought to bear greater or more whole-hearted perseverance and 
sympathy in the discharge of these than the retiring Viceroy. His Excellency 
had his whole heart.in the task, otherwise it were impossible for any man 
to stand so long the fire of cross criticism to which he was, both 
by friends and foes, subjected _ during the tenure of office. 
The Present will perhaps fail to do justice to such a man; but in a ': 


23 


generation or two, history will not fail to understand him and his. 
actions. Lord Minto’s personality has been overshadowed by another 


more famous and greater, and this fact has given a handle to adverse 


publicists to infer that the former was a mere tool in the hands of his clever 


partner and that during His Lordship’s viceroyalty the dignity of the 
Office was lowered to that of a mere agent of the Secretary of State. 
To this Lord Minto has given a direct lie by his words and deeds...... seen 
India parts with him with genuine and heart-felt sorrow, but with one consola- 
tion that he will not fail her at the time of her need—as India, we doubt not, 
shall not easily forget one who has practically revolutionised the political 
aspirations of the country and has set up new land-marks, only bound by 
limitations of worthiness of the people, to carry out their new and generously 
conferred obligations. ‘To Lady Minto, India owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
which can never be repaid, for without her inspiring and gracious help His 
Lordship would, perhaps, have found the burden of office too much for him. 
In this was the woman’s true vocation and nobly has Lady Minto filled it. 
For the women of India she has proved herself in every way worthy of the 
noble consorts of former Viceroys, who have left a mark in the country by their 
manifold acts of gracious and graceful acts of bettering the condition of their 
sex and setting up a picture of exemplary conduct and devotion to duty. 
We wish the noble pair a safe and smooth passage home and many years 
of happy and prosperous and useful life in their home and country.” 


“23. “ After Lord Ripon of imperishable fame no Viceroy has-been so 
deservedly popular in India as the one who bade 

Rdst  Goftdr (44), her adieu last Friday. The section of public opinion 
27th Nov., Eng. cols. which has withheld its approval of his work is a 
microscopic minority whose plaudit or displeasure 

has less value than the rubbish in our streets. ‘hat class is known to us as 
Extremists. Between the two poles of conservatism and extremism lies the 
great mass of the Indian people, representing subtle divergent shades of 
opinion, and it is their verdict regarding Lord Minto which history will care 
to preserve in its pages and unfold to posterity. ‘heir memory of the deep 
and abiding obligations under which His Lordship has _ placed 
India’s heterogeneous nationality no lapse of time would efface. 
Lord Minto combined in him the two great qualifications which Lord 
Hardinge has proclaimed as the essential attributes of good statesmanship, viz., 
courage and-sympathy. He has been charged with irresolute action and vacilla- 
tion, but what looked like indecision of character during critical moments was 
due to a sympathetic and courageous bent of mind which kept him from 


identifying himself with rash and hasty measures.......... And when he did 
appear before the public with a measure, harsh and stringent, they readily 
conceded to him their unstinted support and co-operation.......... Bit by bit 


he conquered unrest, both loyal and disloyal, and has left India in a state of 
freedom from the turmoil which once disturbed its peace and threatened a 
rupture between the ruling community and the ruled.” 


24. The people of India bade a regretful adieu to His Excellency Lord 
Minto who left these shores yesterday evening. 

| ‘char (73), From every heart goes forth the fervent prayer that 

sak tert Perea Lord and Lady Minto may enjoy their well-earned 
rest in happiness and prosperity. If it had been 

possible to take the sense of the public there would have been a consensus of 
opinion in favour of Lord Minto’s continuance in office for another lustrum or till 
such time as would be sufficient for the full development of the constitutional 
Reforms. No such thing, however, being possible, the Indian nation in bidding 
farewell to Their Excellencies earnestly hopes that the interests of this 
country will ever be zealously watched by Lord Minto during his retirement. 
It is indeed {deplorable that the Anglo-Indian journals who have failed to 
‘approve of the good work done by His Excellency should have made violent. 
efforts to belittle Lord Minto’s administration while vociferously applauding 
that of his predecessor, Lord Curzon, who had spread « bed of thorns for his 
successor by means of his many mischievous acts. These hollow and mean- 
ingless attempts to lower Lord Minto in public estimation have been -apprised- 
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-—. “‘gietheiy true worth by all: sensib ons-in India, and therefore it is that. 
.  Nathibient taking any note of ) vapourings of Anglo-Indian newspapers. 
‘has met Lord and Lady Minto during their 

°2 Calcutta and thence to Bombay. [Elsewhere the 
y Lord Minto gave to the address presented by the 
ic of | spoke ds His Lordship’s regime as most successful, and 
ar is 1 rd Minto with famous Viceroys whose names have become household 


"ohn he coun. ; 


"25. The Gujardti in reviewing the pdeninisttation of Lord Minto 
remarks that the several acts and measures initiated 
Guja rdti (84), 20th Nov. ; by His Excellency are so prominent and occupy 
| Jém-e-Jamshed on Ser such a large place in the hearts of the Indians that 
"§ eee” no panegyric is needed to commemorate the closing 
(45), 25th av. Akhbar- . a 
e-Souddgar (28),25th Nov. lustrum. In view, however, of the chorus of “ bitter 
and rancorous criticism ’”’ raised by the Anglo-Indian 
journals, the paper considers its duty to defend Lord Minto from hostile 
attacks and to declare the good points that stand to his Lordship’s credit. 
In so doing tlie paper remarks that the mention of only two acts out of a 
series, viz, the expansion of the Legislative Councils and the admission of 
ths Indians to the Executive Councils, is sufficient to rebut the adverse criticism 
| so ingenuously levelled against His Lordship. It proceeds :—Without the 
N least exaggeration be it said that Lord Minto has been able tc discern the 
trend of popular feelings, has understood them, and in response to the call 
has endeavoured, so far as it lay in his power, to accede to the popular wishes. 
His Lordship has only made a beginning, but had the circumstances been 
more favourable and had there been peace in the land we are sure Lord Minto 
} could have done far more. Now only one hope remains that His Lordship. 
! while in England, would continue to Jabour for the realisation of Indian 
aspirations, as he could not do during his presence in the country. 
| [The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—From Kashmere to Colombo and from Karachi 
Mi to Calcutta every sincere heart will send forth the cry of “ Bravo” to Lord 
"i Minto. To you, O true friend of this miserable country, we bow a hundred 
thousand times in grateful recognition of all that you have done for India. 
The sincere blessings showered by the teeming millions of India will not go 
in vain, but will ever bring you peace and prosperity wherever you go. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn makes appreciative comments on Lord Minto’s administration, 
and declares that His Excellency has done the most valuable service as well 
to England as to India in composing successfully the warring elements that 
faced him soon after he landed on these shores five years ago. ‘I'he Akhbdr- 
e~Souddgar also expresses similar sentiments. ‘The Marathi papers too 
write most appreciatively of Lord Minto’s regzme.| 


26. Indians and especially the Musalmans are under a deep debt of 
i SL egg ON ee oe eS gratitude to Lord Minto. His Excellency, in grant- 
I Phe: (166), 21st Nov. ing the Indians their legitimate rights and in 
: acknowledging the importance of Musalmans, has 
| very wisely discharged his duties and has turned over a new page in Indian 
- History. His Excellency will be accompanied on his way home by the good 
: wishes of all Indians. 


27. “In a long article, the Times of India has delivered itself of 

) a serious indictment against the retiring Viceroy. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (45), There are unctuous references to the value and 

z5th Nov., Eng. cols. beneficence of the reforms and to ‘the many engag- 
ing features of Lord Minto’s personality.’ There 

is an elaborate pretence of a fair and balanced judgment, All that is 
allowed him, however, is honesty and integrity, patience and equanimity 
under severe trials. Having made this generous concession, the writer pro- 
eeeds with various counts of his indictment, leading to the conclusion that 
Lord Minto, in many essential respects, was a melancholy failure..........As 
for. Lord Morley, he is brought up before the bar, and condemned in a few 
brief sentences. He had ‘formed a conception of’ his functions without 
parallel or. warrant. ’ He ‘lent a ready ear to underground sources of inform- 
ation.’ There isa VagUOneSe about these words, which pervades, indeed, the 
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whole indictment. Nothing clear, no. specific charges, no proofs in support. 
of them. Probably the writer means by his dark hint as to underground 
sources: the desire of Lord Morley to hear all sides, and therefore, to give an 
audience to representative Indians. If this is his meaning, he 
might. have boldly said so. But there is a want of courage 
and candour about the whole of his elaborate performance.......... 
‘The writer grudges Lord Minto any cerédit for the Reforms, whic 
have won lasting gratitude from Indians, and for which he is to be 
commemorated by a memorial pillar at Allahabad. The scheme which he 
propounded originally was ‘crude and inchoate,’ and ‘had to be fashioned 
into a genuinely liberal measure’ by the Secretary of State. Credit would 
have been due to the Viceroy ‘if combined with the birth of the new idea, 
there had been a resolute and sagacious plan for its nurture.’ We may be 
sure that Anglo-Indian opinion would have preferred ‘ the crude and inchoate ’ 
scheme in its original shape to the genuinely liberal measure since fashioned ; 
and with all its disguise of liberalism, the Times of India would seem to be 
in agreement, at heart, with that opinion. We cannot, otherwise, find an 
explanation for the elaborate and laboured attack on Lord Minto...... ........ ‘ 
There is an evident desire to please both Indians and Anglo-Indians. We 
do not knowif Indians will take the baits which are thrown out here and 
there. We are sure of the pleasure which the indictment will give to a consi- 
derable proportion of Anglo-Indians. Their disposition towards Lord Minto 
can be gathered from the abstention of the Byculla Club from giving a valedic- 
tory dinner, according to its custom to the retiring Viceroy. Had he been 
a Curzon, they wculd have given him an enthusiastic send-off. India will 
always remember Lord Minto as one of her greatest friends and benefactors. 
Under his regime India has entered upon a new era. Changes of a far- 
reaching character have been introduced into the administration. Her 
institutions have been liberalized, and the people have been admitted to an 
appreciable share in their work. India is deeply grateful to Lord Minto, and 
on his retirement, he carries with him her best wishes.”’ 


*28. “ The other day at the Calcutta Club the Honourable Mr. Sinha paid 

a warm tribute to the excellent services rendered by 

Comments on Mr. f[iord Minto to the country. In the course of his 
Sinha’s speech at the ban- address Mr. Sinha incidentally referred to his resigna- 


oa tion and gave direct contradiction to the rumour 
y 7 


- circulated in Anglo-Indian circles that it was due to 
sas iin pressure from his ccmpatriots. The pressure had 
been all the other way, said Mr. Sinha, he was being 
pressed all the while to continue in the new post. He also said that 
there was no truth in the reports that he resigned as he was not admitted to the 
inner circle of the Viceregal Council. There was no such circle. Mr. Sinha 
assures us that personal considerations alone prevented him from continuing in 
the high post which he was chosen to fill. We believe Mr. Sinha when he 
says that there is no inner circle in the Viceroy’s Council, but there is a strong 
inner circle among the Anglo-Indian community in India from which not only 
Mr. Sinha, but Lord Minto also, is excluded. Thisinner circle which includes 
within its fold not a small portion of the official world has not great sympathy 
for Indian aspirations, much less can it respond to them. Lord Minto has 
incurred the grave displeasure of this inner circle for his pro-Indian tendencies. 
Mr. Sinha also observed that those who condemned the communal electorates 
granted to the Mubammadans in the Reforms showed a lack of political perspec- 
tive. He said that education had not been in any country the sole or principal 
qualification for political franchise. He, however, thought that the lines of de- 
-marcation would disappear as the political personality of Indians developed in 
due course. We believe Mr. Sinha’s view about communal electorates will not 
commend itself to many. Even if we admit the necessity of having communal 
electorates in the preliminary stages of the introduction of representative 
institutions, for a moment, yet itis hard to understand why this necessity 
should have been felt to be so yery pressing only in the case of Muhammadans. 
- Other communities had..in their own way approached Government to have 
communal electorates for themselves, but their memorials bore: no fruit.. .Naot- 
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nding the difficulties of evolving representative institutions, it is extre- 
*diticulé to “defend the concession of special, separate and communal 
ates granted to Muhammadans in India. The people feel surprised at 

fel ‘way of evolving a ‘political personality’ by creating water-tight 
which only serve to accentuate and crystallise differences ! ” 
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| 29. “ The speech of the evening at the farewell entertainment given to 


is 
~ . 
, ? 


e?. ,eea el ar 


ae ctined 7 sates | the retiring Viceroy by the Calcutta Club was made 
ao “Indu of Bombay (13), by Mr. Sinha, the distinguished gentleman who has 
ae 21st Nov. just relinquished the membership of the Viceregal 

| Executive Council.......... He did well to publicly 


contradict the rumours that he had resigned because of pressure from his 
‘Indian compatriots—the pressure was exactly the other way—and secondly, 
the rumours that he was not admitted into the inner circle of the Simla Gods. 
There is no such inner circle, there can be none, emphasised Mr. Sinha. 
We hope it is so, though we must confess that the expression ‘can be none’ 
must be too strong, if it is to be applied to all times. Lord Minto himself, we 
now know but too plainly, was more or less isolated and for aught we 
know, both he and Mr. Sinha were excluded from the inner circle—we shall 
not say of the Government of India, but of those high deities of the Indian 
“bureaucracy, who are looking askance at the Reforms and the Morley-Minto 
policy of conciliation.......... Mr. Sinha defended the Morley-Minto Reforms 
with fulness of zest and conviction and addressed himself more particularly 
to those countrymen of his, who are dissatisfied with the Reforms because 
they go forward so little and because of certain unsavoury features, notably 
the system of exclusive Moslem representation. We are content to be patient, 
but would like to point out that one cannot in this matter be too slow and that 
no universal rule can be laid down that the steps in countries newly adopting 
democratic principles must be exactly as slow as they were in some old 
| countries in the past. From despotism of the most unmitigated kind, France 
ahi did develop a pure republic in less than 50 years. Turkey has done the same 
| in a smaller period. Other examples might be quoted.”’ 


30. The Kesari traces the history of the Constitutions of the Transvaal, 
Orange River Colony, Natal and Cape Colony and 
ie Grant of Swardjya to writes :—The Boers love freedom as muchas English- 
ie Indians will increase their men, but they do not like any outside interference in 
| : love for the British Em- ‘heir home affairs. But they are not progressive. 
| pire as it has donein the Socially th al d tl the Encl; 
| «Rae TE RE ocially they are more backward than the English 
Kesari (125), 22nd Nov, ndthough they are heroic, their valour was of little 
avail in their struggle with the English. ‘The Boers 
upheld the slavery of the Negroes and treated the African natives cruelly. 
The English did not like the conduct cf the Boers in this respect and 
their first quarrel arose out of the question of slaves. The Boers wanted to 
remain separate and independent from the English, but the English would 
not allow them to be so. South Africa belongs in fact neither to 
the English nor to the Boers but to the Kaflirs. ‘The Boers were under 
the English dominion till 1825. They then crossed the Vaal and established 
independent principalities. Butthey had not enough of statesmanship to 
maintain them intact and keep their white and black enemies at arm’s length. 
A nation cannot defend its independence by mere heroism. ‘The Boers some- 
how carried on the administration till 1877. When the English annexed 
the Transvaal it had only 12 shillings 6 pence in its treasury. After 1877, 
the Boers gained limited swardjya, but they would not disavow the British 
dominion. The Boers in the Cape Colony were more foresighted than their 
brethren elsewhere and held that British supremacy was necessary that it 
might be welcomed if the rights of swardjya were granted. The Boers now 
ee feel that the swardjya granted to them is of a permanent and not of a fleeting 
SE i. ‘ature. The Boer Generals who fought against the English are therefore 
a “working shoulder to shoulder with them. This is the marvellous magic of 
swardjya. If the English want to increase the love of British Empire in 
a India, they cannot but remain true ‘to every word of the Queen’s Prolama- 
*-¢ion and grant swardjya to Indians. | | : 
\ — 
: | 
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81. Babu Aravind Ghcse.is the most unfortunate man in India, God. 


__ has endowed him with intellect, learning, determina- 
Government _ should tion and a spirit of self-sacrifice, but it appears that 


withdraw the warrant of | . ‘ 
eebait ‘hai'' Biokin-- Aeostad he is not destined to enjoy any pleasures. No one 


Gh d let him alone. , . de 
enh V rite ” (100), ever since he has put his foot on the political 


22nd Nov. battlefield. His very miseries increased the 

popular respect for him. He was doubly re- 
vered, because he came out every time without any stain on his name, 
He was first prosecuted as the alleged editor of the Bande Médtaram. 


Next he was involved in the Alipore bomb conspiracy and had to 


remain in jail needlessly for a year. He was again prosecuted for 
his letter to his countrymen. Before the warrant was issued, he had 
gone to Pondicherry to practise yoga. He did not deem it necessary to 
surrender in pursuance of the warrant. He is still at Pondicherry. 
Thrice he has been acquitted by the British Courts of Justice presided over by 
Kuropean Judges. We respectfully suggest to the mighty Government not to 
put him to test any longer. Government should also take into consideration 
the statement of Aravind that he has forsaken politics. Justices Fletcher 
and Holmwood have held that the lower court had not correctly interpreted 
and understood the article in the Karmayogin. ‘ Liberties’ do not mean 
‘liberty’. Freedom of speech and freedom of the press are but so many 
rights. Justice Fletcher has analysed the article and found that it was not at 
all seditious. ‘I'he point of the article was that the Nationalists should not 
lose their heart but continue their campaign regularly. We suggest that 
Government should withdraw the warrant issued against Aravind and leave 
him in peace. 


32. . seweeiiee the prospects of the forthcoming Parliamentary election 
) in England the Bombay Samdchdadr observes :—We 
Hope that the Liberals wish for the sake of India that the Liberals may be 
would be victorious at the returned to power with an overwhelming majority in 
ensuing General Election. 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), order that they may be able to carry to completion 
99nd Nov. the Reforms they have so happily introduced in India. 
The welcome announcement of the King-Emperor’s 
visit to this country for His Majesty’s Coronation coupled with the prospect 
of great boons and privileges being conferred upon the Indians in commemora- 
tion of this unprecedented event naturally make us look up to the Liberals 
for some substantial and lasting concessions. For we must not forget that 
the Conservatives have only recently been hesitating to admit that the Indians 
are qualified for the Reforms. In view of this disposition of the Conservatives 
it would be impossible to expect them to be prepared to take the Indians a 
stage further along the path of progress despite such an auspicious occasion. 
On the other hand, there is every probability, should the Liberals succeed at 
the hustings, that the occasion of the crowning of England’s sovereign in 
India would receive a fitting memorial worthy of the King-EKmperor’s presence 
in this ancient aud historic land. Under the circumstances we fervently hope 
for the advent of the Liberals into power as a result of the ensuing election. 


*33. “The attention which the British Parliament has been recently 
showing in matters Indian has been a great eyesore 
The Government of to the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy in India. Attempts 


India must be responsible are being made in some quarters to show that in 


to the Indian people as 


Gall an ts ta Sa ot Governor-General in Council is supreme in 


C oe 
"Mahratta (17), 27th Commons, or for the matter of that, the British 
Nov. Parliament: and the Secretary of State have nothing 


to do but tamely watch the Indian administration. 
Opportunity has been taken in a section of the Anglo-Indian press in this 
country and in the Jingo pressin England, while commenting on the steadiness 
and firmness with which Lords Minto and Morley tried to uphold the cause of 
reforms amidst the strong opposition of the bureaucracy, to assert the 


else has suffered as many miseris as he has done. 


matters affecting India internally, and the House of 
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* Tt'is "being ‘gravely asserted that Lord 
Ss “USUTP ed in the Gbvéenor-General in Council. 
96 criticisms to'be Quite beside the mark to any. one 
the ‘hist< sh constitution in India.........,. In theory. 
@ Gove merit of India is responsible wholly to the British Parliament, but. 
int practice the resporsibility came almost to a vanishing point. In his pre- 
ae sidential. address of the Indian National'Congress the late Mr. George Yule said : 
eo “The present position is this:: the Government of India has no power ; the Council 
ee in London has no power ; the House of Commons has the power, but it refuses 
or neglects to exercise it.’ Recently, however, there is a change for the better, 
and the Houve of Commons has commenced to show some interest—wholly 
inadequate though it is—in Indian affairs. The Indian administration will 
be more liberalised as the free and wholesome spirit of the House of Commons 
will be brought to bear upon it. But responsibility to the House of Commons 
is-one thing, and the responsibility to the people of India is quite another. 
The Governnient of India must be responsible to the House of Commons, but 
at the same time it must be responsible to the people of India as wel]. The 
reform policy resulting in the enlargement of the Legislative Councils is in 
the direction of extending the representative principle, which will, if steadily 
pursued, ultimately lead to the devolution of constitutional responsibility on the 
people of India. Lord Hardinge has given assurances to maintain this policy, 
and his true achievement will lie in the progress made during his career in 
making the Government of India responsible to the people of India.” 


id 34, In the course of a lengthy article on the death of Tolstoy the 
He Mahrdatia writes :—“ When Tolstoy’s wisdom reached 
Bi Reflections suggested by Jndia through the medium of the English language, 
me death of Count Tol- the people were struck with its great beauty ; and this, 
vt © Mahe dtta (17), 27th for two reasons. For in the first place glolstoy’s 
: Nov.: Kesari (125), 22nd teaching shone by contrast on the backgroufid of the 
Nov. ageressive materialistic cult of Christian civilisation 
as it was manifested in India through the agency of its 
practical exponents. And secondly the social and political condition of Russia, 
so far as we in India could judge of it through occasional glimpses, and to 
the improvement of which Tolstoy’s main preaching was addressed, appeared 
| very much like that of India. In Russia as in India, while a priest-ridden 
and uneducated peasantry tformed the bulk of the population, the political 
| power was, almost in its entirety, in the hands of a bureaucracy which was 
responsible to no one but itself....... ...But though Tolstoy condemned Govern- 
ment by force, he equally condemned opposition by force to a bad Government. 
His maxim was not ‘ repel force by force’ but ‘ repel force by love.’ He went 
a perhaps even further. He preached against going to law and law courts too. 
ii His remedy against force and crime was essentially Christian. ‘ We judge not, 
i neither do we go to law, because to him who smites the right cheek we feel 

| bound to turn the left, and for evil received, to return good. If one of our 
iD} brethren commits a crime his conscience will torture him more ruthlessly 
| and more justly than the sentence of a Judge or the ‘action of an 

| 

| 
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executioner’. Those who read this will naturally feel surprised at the 
treatment he received from the Russian Government. But they do. 
not remember that no human Government sincerely likes criticism and 
he condemnation ; and that the Russian Government likes it least of all.” 
hae [The Kesari pays a high tribute to the memory of Count Tolstoy and 
ie remarks :—When he had begun to give education of a new and inde- 
{ pendent type, the Russian Police suspecting something revolutionary searched 
ie his place in his absence. Count Tolstoy was enraged and sent a message to 
the Tsar that he would shoot dead the Police who would next try to search 
his place. So spirited was his character! He was watched by the Russian 
Government.’ His books had been banned and proscribed by the Russian 
clergy and Government. He was an eyesore to the Russian bureaucrats. 
But even the Tsar; noted for his repressive policy, could not afford to raise a. 
finger against him.. Count.Tolstoy hated tyranny and injustice. He expressed 
his thoughts: undeterred by the power. of: authority and wealth and worked 
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desiduously in educating his countrymen:inireformed ,political ,ideas,and in 
morality and'religion. Such.an open:minded, frank.and self-sacrificing person 
is‘rarely to be found. He had begun ever:since 1880 to'live'on the least-and 
to work most. He was deemed undesirable by the bureaucracy. But the 
Russian peasants revered him most who had taught them to know human 
tyranny and divine justice. Count Tolstoy’ was the uncrowned King of 
Russia and by his death, the world has lost a great saint. | | | 


85. ‘A large number of educated men are employed in the public service.. 
If they take care to bring up their sons and wards 
phe te eT properly, the spread of sedition among young men 
Indian Spectator (11), ™SY to some extent be arrested. Seditious talk is 
96th Nov. often due to thoughtlessness, and perhaps also some- 
times to the pleasure which human nature feels in 
attacking the established order of things and contemplating achange. The 
Madras papers quote a circular which is said to have been issued for the 
guidance of the clerks and assistants in certain public offices of that city. 
This circular must have been drawn up in accordance witha well known 
resolution’ of the Government of India which was published in the papers 
some time ago. It declares that it is incumbent on all officers of Government 
‘to combat misrepresentation and remove misapprehension regarding the 
character and results of British rule.’ This is all right so far as it goes. 
But evidently it is fair to the officers to tell them what opinions would 
constitute a misapprehension of the character and results of British rule. A 
speech such as His Excellency the Governor delivered at the Fergusson College \} 
would, for example, serve for the guidance not only of students, but also of - 
grown up officers. But authoritative instructions addressed to officers in all 
Presidencies ‘would do more to settle their doubts, and also to enlighten non- | 
official public opinion. ‘The circular also insists that it is the duty of all | 
officers ‘ to check any seditious tendencies on the part of their sons or wards.’ ' 
The only sense in which officers and their sons or wards will do well to under- | 
stand this injunction is that they should not criticise Government and its 
measures; for sedition, in the technical sense of the lawyers, is not easily 
understood by laymen. Different superior officers may have different notions 
about it. Avoid adverse comment, and you are sure to avoid sedition.” - 


Government servants 


86. ‘With the advent of Lord Hardinge and the increased pacific 
intentions of Russiaand Hngland towards each other 
Comments on the propo- gince the signing of tbe Convention, the periodic 


sal to station additional hove f ; 
a4 . gey-cry of the Northern Bear has received a | 
pg a yee waren quietus which, at any rate, is not likely to receive a A 
Tim-e-Jamshed. (39), ‘fllip during the tenure of Lord Hardinge’s ‘vice- Y 
26th Nov., Eng. cols. royalty. But India shall have to face danger in | 


future from altogether another direction before 
which the danger Of high expenses owing to the inroads of Russia will be but 
a mere fleabite. Weall know that of late Germany is making strong efforts 
to enter the list of great naval powers of the world. Her world-wide 
commerce and interests make it imperative that she should have a powerful 
navy for their protection. England, for obvious reasons, cannot view these 
proceedings with indifference or go much longer without putting her own 
house in order. A large and powerful navy is the very life-blood of the 
British Empire. Already millions have been spent on ships and the cry 
is for many more. The Colonies for reasons best known to them have 
volunteered to find the wherewithal for one or two ironclads. Now since no Hi 
such ‘generous’ offer has come from India proposals are made to impose a iq 
few of these ships on India ‘for the protection of Eastern waters.’ This is 
the thin end of the ae and it is just on the cards that India will-be asked 
to fork ‘out a few millions every year for the maintenance and providing of 
these in the near future. This great danger is looming on the horizon, at 
present, not bigger than a man’s head, but it has an awkward way of growing 
larger and against such a phenomenon it is but expedient to raise a word of 
warning.” : : 
con 2102—8 
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} to the address of the Board of Trustees of the Hindu. 
: of Benares. His Excellency Lord Minto 
ype re in passing to the facts that ‘all British 
subjects are citizens of the glorious Empire’ and 
#% - that it is the duty of all. “British subjects ‘ to 
19th Nov. maintain the traditions’ of the British Empire....... 
‘We are in full accord with this view; for we 
strongly hold that the only way in which the British rdj can be placed on a 
lasting basis in India is to extend to India and Indians the duties and 
responsibilities pertaining to the membership of the Empire. Indians should 
be made to realise, and should be encouraged to take pride in, the fact that - 
they have the privilege to be citizens of the greatest Empire ‘the world has 
‘ ever seen, no less than the people inhabiting any other parts of the Empire. 
Unfortunately the treatment that has been hitherto meted: out to Indians in 
several parts of the British Empire and the extreme indifference with which 
the British Government has treated the question of the ill-treatment of 
Indians show that the idea favoured by Lord Minto finds no echo in the 
hearts of responsible British statesmen in the Empire outside India.......... 
Now, the question arises: What is the cause of the anomalous position of 
Indians in the British Empire? ‘The weakness of the Indians’ struggle, whether 
ae it is in South Africa, East Africa, Canada, is that though they belong to the 
Bet British Empire, they have~ not at their back a support such as is-enjoyed by, 
for instance, the Japanese in Vancouver.......... However much the imperial 
mature of the problem may be recognised by statesmen of the type of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the white menin the Colonies are not in a vein to pay much 
‘ae importance to considerations of the kind. A striking instance of the kind 
took place some time back in a place in South Africa called Springs. A member 
of the Town Council of that town. broke the principle of the white inhabitants 
ra there, who were determined to keep their town-ship ‘all white’ by letting his 
ih premises to an Indian trader. This ‘traitorous’ act called forth the just 
‘a anger of the white population of the town, who met immediately after ata 
} meeting and called upon the erring Councillor to resign his membership of the 
at Council. The state of affairs in British East Africa is scarcely better; 
| the recent utterances of the Hon’ble Mr. Jeewanji of Karachi have revealed 
Hi | the policy pursued in that part of the world in all its gruesomeness. When 
Ha such is the treatment that is meted out te Indians and when even the most 
ia elementary rights of British citizenships are scrupulously withheld 
from them, is it a wonder that the vaunted citizenship of the 
Empire is considered a mere mythanda phantom by all Indians ?......... 
Now that the mantle of the India Office has fallen upon Lord Crewe, we hope 
he will do something tangible in the way of impressing upon Colonial Govern- 
ments the urgent necessity of removing the legitimate grievances of Indians 
in the Colonies and specially in South Africa.” 


al 388. The policy of lowering the prestige and power of Native Princés and 
iT. ! of breaking up Native States, which was adopted by 
Comments on the crea- Governors-General like Warren Hastings has been 
Mh tion of the new State of recently undergoing a welcome change under the 
W pw dr and Mahi Tegime of Lord Minto. The crowning act of this 
1 , Kéntha Gazette (81), 20th policy was the re-installation of the Raja of Benares 
aa Nov. in his position as 4 ruling Chief. This action will 
Hei | stamp the name of His Excellency Lord Minto 
ae in letters of gold in the pages of Indian History and will place him in 
Hy | the rank of Lord Ripon and Lord Cornwallis. This elevation of a brother 
‘eg Chief is a matter for which evey Chief in India will be proud. At the same 
time we hope he will rule justly and with due regard to the rights of his 


subjects. 


89, Expounding the ‘ostishleniesl story of Dusshdsan and Bhima 
. the Baroda Gazette writes:—The Duryodhan, Dussha- 
Exhortation to Indians san, Bhima, Arjun, Yudhisthir and Draupadi of our 


to Rsnens awadesbs., (71), Mahébharat are still moving about in our midst with 


il be ™ 21st Nov, this difference only that their forms are changed. 
a ‘The Duryodhan of to- adhe is the foreign manners and 


‘ 
\ 


a Ger ey => 


Crgst 
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customs which we have adopted ; the Dusshdsan is foreign manufacture, which 
is sucking away the life-blood of the: country. The Arjun of to-day is the 
swadeshi industry, twanging its Gdndiva bow of skill in. inte, while Bhims is 
the powerful sense of duty to Self, destroying the foreign goods with its mace 
in the form of a vow. Like Dusshdsan, tearing off the garments of Draupadi 
under the incitement of Duryodhan, foreign’ goods are taking away the 
garments of the goddesses of wealth of India. Just as the Pandavas looked 
on helplessly while Draupadi was being insulted Indra is to-day looking on 
helplessly while her wealth is being robbed away. Even as the heroic Pan- 
davas were restrained by the words of Yudhishthir from interfering, even so 
the sons of India are held in check by the words of the moderate party. It was 
the wife that was being robbed by men, but to-day it is the mother of Indians 
thatis being robbed. Foreign industries are sucking up the blood of our 
mother India and there is a dearth of bread even to fill the belly. Why do 
you not save her from their clutches? The Pandavas were restrained because 
they had lost Draupadi by gambling ; what restraint binds you? It is merely 
idleness that restrains you. To-day, we have our benign Government trying 
its best to help you, and even issuing orders for the purchase of swadeshi 
goods in Government Offices. Still we are blind! Awake, brother, and open 
your eyes at the future steeped in poverty! Prepare yourselves, putting on 
the kesarians (saffron robes) of swadesht to fight on the buattle-field of com- 
merce. O lazy sons of heroes! how long will you remain in idleness? O 

unfortunate Indians! are you not ashamed to allow your main support, swa- 
deshi industries, to be crushed under the heads of Dusshasan and the honour 
of your venerable Lakshmi (Goddess of Wealth) to be robbed by the monstrous 
greedy (foreign) commerce? If you are paralysed by some curse, then remem- 
ber the goddess swadeshi. The goddess Bhawani is to-day advancing to you 

in the form of swadeshi, with the sword of industry in her hand. Kneel 


down before her and cry victory to indigenous industries and to our golden 
land. 


40. Itis reported that Sir W. Wedderburn, the President-elect of the 
C next Sessions of the Congress, has taken upon himself 
omments on the re- ' ' t cide ty f 
ported proposal of His 0 carry out cer ain suggestions re the union o 
Highness the Aga Khanto Hindus and Muhammadans, made by His Highness 
bring about a union the Aga Khan and the Right Honourable Syed Amir 
between Hindus and Ali. Nodoubt, union isa great thing. But our 
Muhammadans in India. brethren, the Hindus, have been reaping the benefit 
Bombay Punch Bahadur of the favours of Government for the last so many 
1.66), 9th. Nev. years, while the Musalmans have only just now 
awakened from their long sleep, and are trying to demand their dues. 
No sooner the union is proposed the Muhammadans have begun to 
bestir themselves. Ifthe proposal is carried out we fear that the Musal- 
‘mans who were deprived of their rights in the first instance through their 
neglect will in future be debarred from asking for them out of regard for the 
union. [The paper writes elsewhere:—We do _ not .think that 
Sir W.. Wedderburn’s mission will succeed. The Musalmans are being badly 
treated by the Arya Samajists and other Hindus. For example, the Hindus 
of Delhi have recently boycotted a local Muhammadan cloth merchant. 
The Musalmans should consider twice before they take any step or else they 
will be nowhere. | 


41. ‘ Weare told that Sir William Wedderburn is coming on something 

Indu of hots As like a mission to bring about peace between Moslems 
oKth Nov. y * and Non-Moslems in regard to the Indian politics of 
the day and that he has the sympathies of the Right 

Hon. Syed Amir Ali and H. H. the Aga Khan. They proposed an informal con- 
ference at Bombay for composing the differences. Does it mean that the London 
leaders of the Aligarh school have begun to see the evil results of the policy 
by which their co-religionists’ demands for separate representation and for 
excessive representation have been pushed forth? We hope it is so and 
that Sir William’s efforts will be the first steps towards the Moslems them- 
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v1810 Regulations on true national 
f ‘Pepettance ‘tite,’ however, ‘not ‘visible yet in ‘our 
rig AS eit Muu vi Hanuc din Wants separatism:’to extend to Local Bodies 


“ee 
ki F4. 4 


oe fi 42. tis indeed gratifying to learn that the realisation of our pleasant 


GROSS dream is happily in wave aon work of the Indian 
i, 7 Oe | National Congress, started with such happy auguries, 
Ogg Lo ae" Bombe, had lately drifted into such a narrow pes that it 
Samachar (73), 28th Nov. had failed tc evok enationalent husiasm and to voice 
| | the views and wishes of the entire Indian nation. 
: The necessity of united action was at no time 
more keenly felt than at the present juncture when the efforts of united and 
unanimous Africa have brought to that Continent the boon of the Union 
Parliament. Considering the deadly animosity which subsisted not long 
ago between the Boers and the British settlers in South Africa, it is indeed 
surprising to find them all to-day standing shoulder to shoulder and success- 
fully striving for the Fedefation of their several States. In contrast with this 
the differences between Hindus and Muhammadans are not worth recounting. 
Cannot, therefore, these two great communities of India bury their differences 
and join for the common weal of the country ? If the hope evinced by the 
tecognised leaders of the Congress movement is realised and the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans become welded together into one nation, the Coronation 
of the King-Emperor in India may be looked forward to as a unique event 
in the political advancement of the country. [The Bombay Samdchdar 
expresses similar views. | 


43. Last week we have.shown how the Aryasamajists heap abuse on 
Islam. It astonishes us that Government have not 
| Government should yettaken any notice of their foul language. Re- 
take notice of the abuse gently there was an annual gathering of the Aligarh 
rs Muhammadans by the Arvasamaj. Some Musalmans also attended the 
ryasamayists. . f th a; s easy 

Bombay Punch Bahd- meeting. In the course ol the proceedings an Arya 
ur (166), 21st Nov. samajist came on to the platform with a copy of the 
Koran in his hand and reading out some passages 

from it denounced the book as nonsensical and obscene. A Muhammadan rose 
to reply to him, but he was told to hold his tongue as the Muhammadans 


were invited not to discuss but only to hear what was said there ! 


44. “The Anti-Sedition Circulars issued by the several Provincial] 
Governments overtop all the other repressive 

' Adverse comments on a measures of our rulers. Let us examine one such 
recent sedition circular Jgtest circular, issued by the Madras Government. 
recite’ ee To the first paragraph of it, no right-thinking person 
adele can take any exception, for, all officers of the 
‘Indu of Bombay (13), Government are bound to “ combat misrepresentation 
23rd Nov. ~* and remove misapprehension regarding the character 
and results of the British rule.’ ‘The second is 

equally sound in principle, for all servants of the State are bound to be loyal 
to their employer. It has this saving grace also that any public servant 
of seditious leanings will be warned in the first instance. He may be only 
removed from service, if he does not mend his conduct, while as a last resort, 
punishment will follow, if all such warnings are unheeded. But the third 
dnd last paragraph of the circular is highly objectionable. Granted quite 
readily that it is the duty of all the officers of the public service to check 
any seditious tendencies on the part of their sons or wards, but it is indeed 
expecting too muck of Indian parents to ask them to give information to 
responsible authorities against their own sons or wards. If they fail to do so, 
they are to be held personally, responsible. The Criminal Procedure Code does 
provide that all persons are bound to give information of offences committed 
and also of intention to commit offences. But the Criminal Law of India no- 
where provides that persons are bound to give information to the authorities 
about Tonite,  teddenoite; ‘views and opinions of, among others, their 


sons or wards. Will the Indian parents do it? We believe not. No 


parent of any nationality or race, not being a human savage on the lowest 
tung of evolution, will ever do it. We bluntly ask if English parents will 
inform against the criminal propensities of their sons? Are Hindu parents so 
inhuman, utterly void of paternal feelings and brutishly selfish, as to hand over 
their own dear children to the tender mercies of the myrmidons of the C. I. D. 
to be black-marked for all their life for the fault of tendencies, which are not 
held criminal inlaw? It is foolish, to say the least, to expect rational and 
sentient human beings to pay deference to such circulars, which evidently 
defeat their own ends.” | 


49. “ After all, Bengal has got an Executive Council and an Indian has 


been appointed one of its three members. We do 


Comments on the new pot know Rao Bahadur, now the Honourable Mr. 
Executive Council for 


tee Kishorilal and shall refrain from expressing any 

Indu of Bombay (18) other sentiment than that it is funny to see how in 
Dist Nov. ' their search for ‘men with stake’ in the country, 
| Government discover transcendent merits, which the 
Indian world has hitherto failed to discern....... We note that it is provided 


that at the discretion of the Lieutenant-Governor, his Council may be entirely 
over-ruled by him on any matter he likes. He is only to record his reasons 
and exercise these absolute veto powers. We see here most clearly the 
triumph of the Imperialists—of the ne plus ultra bureaucrats. By means of 
the Rules and Regulations, they whittled down the Reforms. By means of 
this one rule, they reduce the Bengal Council to a condition which would at 
times make it liable to become a mere farce.......... Autocracy has evidently 
a long life yet in India.” 


46. ‘Our apprehensions regarding the selection of an Indian Member 
-- (20). 23rd N of the Bengal Executive Council have been confirm- 
Phenix (20), cord NOV. 64 by the appointment of Rai Bahadur Kishori Lai 
Goswami, M.A., LL.B., of Serampore, He is an educated man possessing a 
comparatively small zamindari. He represents neither the educated com- 
munity nor the favoured zamindar class. In fact, there is much less justifica- 
tion for his selection than for the choice of the Hon’ble Mr. Chaubal of the 
Bombay Executive Council and the Maharaja of Bobili of the Madras 
Council. In spite of the fact that the post was refused by the most desirable 
Indians, it is impossible to believe that no. better fitted man was available 
in the whole of Bengal. We should have been infinitely more gratified at the 
appointment of Mr. Justice Sharfuddin. But unfortunately the present 
emoluments of the post are not attractive enough for High Court Judges who 
are not near their retirement.’ 


47. “‘ Reuter wires from London that at a large gathering of the Imperial 
Conference, presided over by Sir Godfrey Lagden, 

No distinction whatever the Duke of Marlborough read a most important and 
should be made between ¢omprehensive address on the Imperial problem, 
Indians and Huropeans ingluding*the treatment of British Indians in the 


cn nual (25), British White Colonies........... The tone of the 
17th Nov. ’ speech seems to have been reasonable and 

conciliatory, but there can be no gainsaying that he 
still looked at the question more from the White’s point of view.......... 


He is not correct when he describes India’s case as no more than a legiti- 
mate desire to seek an ‘outlet for her surplus millions.’ No, with India 
it is a question of honour, a question of principle, which demands that no 
distinction should be drawn between Indians and Europeans as such. 
India keenly feels the humiliation of what may be called ‘Pariah treatment ’, 
and regards even the heroic Mr. Gandhi as having surrendered her honour 
and rights by accepting a compromise greatly limiting the number of 
Indians to be admitted. No doubt the desire of the White Colonists to 
make the Colonies their close preserves is ‘natural’—-we ca. understand 
his view-point—but we deny that it is right as against fellow-subjects of 
whatever creed, and fellow-subjects whose own country is freely exploited by 
all the Whites. of the world without regard to their interest.” 


con 2102—9 


3 cea sige iy ppeats as if thie. tfoubtal 

dia South Afrign are coming to an en® 

fe heat ere t deste that the iniquitous Anti- 

. (Asiatic oa on of 1907 will be withdrawn by thé 

BA boat. . Botha Ministry. We cannot, of course, found high 

f n then ‘he welixed been several times disillusioned in the past. Buf 

re i 2 ich ‘ground for hope this time, for His Royal Highness the Duke of 

inaéught is in South Africa and it is not improbable that his influencé 

.  bbtked ‘up by messages from His Majesty the King-Emperor himself may havé 

Bei Seyi “ Geliaaed the ‘South African Colonials to withdraw much of the obnoxious legis- 

\ Ce ae ~ lation. directed against Indians. It is said that the colour test will be removed 

as and Will bé replaced by an educational test ‘as in Australia.’ Mr. Gandhi and 

co-workers are, of course, demanding an educational test, but the last expres- 

gion is a little bit mystifying. We should think that Australia. is the most 

éxdlusive of all the colonies and that the restrictions it places upon thé 

immigration of Indians or, for the matter of that; any Asiatics, are extremely 

harsh in nature. If this is to be brought into force against Asiatics in South 

Africa, it will hardly be a matter for congratulation and rejoicing. But we hope 

that this will not be, specially as Indians ate led to hope from the repeated 

Royal and Ministerial promises that a fair treatment will be meted out to 

them in all the British Colonies. Again it must be remembered that the 

South African Parliament has on its Statute-book a great colour-bar dis- 

qualifying coloured people for franchise. It may be left to the British people 

to consider whether this is compatible with the tall-talk which is sometimes 

indulged in of the federation of the Empire. It may be considered practical 

in politics to speculate as to the boons which the Indian people may hope to 

derive from the Royal visit in 1912. But we think no privilege will be 

appreciated more, if granted, than the privilege of settling in any of the British 

Colonies unhindered by any prohibitive restrictions. Canada, Australia, Africa 

! —all of them ought to be as much open to Indians as India is to citizens of 
these Colonies.”’ 


49. The Christian Missionaries, in our opinion, would do well to teach 
religion to the Colonists in the Transvaal, who are 
Comments on the re- still in asemi-barbarous state as disclosed by their 
ported prosecution oof inhuman treatment of British Indian subjects. Not 
Indian women in the content with harassing the Indians and _ perpe- 
Transvaal undertheImmi- trating legalised murder, the Transvaalers have now 
rs Vexbhas (131) set about prosecuting Indian women under the 
92nd Nov.: Dnydn Pra- immigration Act! We wonder to what depth of 
kdsh (19), 22nd Nov. degeneracy the human mind is capable of descending. 
Much was expected from the inauguration of the 
South African Union and the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
to South Africa, but nothing has yet been done. The Transvaal needs to be 
taught its duties as a member of a world-wide empire. [The Dnydn Prakash 
writes : —Prosecution of Indian ladies under the Emigration Act reflects 
additional disgrace on the Transvaalers. *Their conduct in this respect. is 
simply revolting. The passive resisters, it 1s hoped, will not lack the 
pecuniary help they require from their brethren in India to help them to 
stand firm in a righteous cause.| 


50. The appeal submitted by certain indentured labourers formerly 

Bs. working on the estate of Mr. Curreemjee Jeevanjee in 

ie | . Suggestion P on’ Cua Mauritius to the British Committee of the Tadiau: 

‘Mission to inquire into National Congress once again brings before us the 

: the grievances of indent- vexdé question of indentured labour in the Colonies 

ured labourers in the which is another name’ for slavery. The Protector 

Colonies of Immigrants, it has been found by experience, is 

often Fatenes (18h), ‘unable to guard the interests of indentured labourers: 

; We would, therefore, request. Government to appoint 

af Comtnission with a view to ameliorating the condition of indentured labourers 

inthe Coloniés as also that of the labotirers on the manganese mines in tiig 

Présidency who, we are told; are sibjeoted | to’ all sorts of hardships at the 
hands of their employers.’ : . 


g* 
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M954. “The gathering that assembled to bid farewell +0 Sir Witla 
et ‘ | i, eee before his starting for India to presic 

The President of the at the Indian National Congress was not only varie 
rag eck Indian and distin agembed, but it was the best illustration 
_ bites 49)" 7th Nov, ‘Possible of how the Congress has weathered the 

Eng. cols. ’ storms which threatened to engulf it and has come 
through with an enhanced reputation and a hi gher 
usefulness. Moderation is a quality which seldom succeeds; it has en 
the nerve and strength of fanaticism; it is liable to turn its sails to 
every breeze only to find itself at last helpless in the doldrums. The 
success of the Moderate party in Indian politics is therefore the more 
remarkable. Extremism has almost passed away like a dream, the party of 
commonsense has everywhere triumphed so completely that we may say or 
all practical purposes that Indian progressists are of one mind, and. the 
separate vortices of action which whirled away in different directions from 
Surat have all dispersed. Sir William himself is so well known that it is 
almost superfluous at the present moment to do more than express thanks for 
this further proof of his devotion to the cause of India’s progress. Though of 
late he has lived very quietly, the peserous enthusiasm which in past days has 
sometimes been almost wonderf»! still burns within him. A large part of 
what he fought for has been gained ; and hse comes out now rather as a friend 
and adviser in our own affairs than as a champion fighting for the right of 
the people of managing their own affairs.”’ 


*92. “ At the Levée held by His Excellency Sir George Clarke cn the 21st 
instant there was a painful incident which, although 

Alleged. affront. to the it has hitherto escaped public discussion, has still 
Judges of the Bombay formed the subject of some discussion amongst 
High Court at the last private circles. When the presentation of the 
Levée of His Excellency general public commenced it was noticed that 
the Governor. all the learned Judges of the High Court, except the 
_ Jdam-e-Jamshed (38), Chief Judge, were conspicuous by their absence 
— and 30th Nov., Hng. from their usual place on the right of His Excel- 
lency the Governor. As:the Judges attend in their 
wigs and gowns their presence is always conspicu- 

ous and they have always claimed the privilege of being allowed- to 
stand to the right of the Governor during the time the function lasts. 
At every lLevée of the Governor without exception, while all other 
personages who have the right of Public Entry go back to the enclosure 
opposite to the Governor, the learned Judges, the members of the Executive 
Council of His Excellency and, we believe, the Bishop of Bombay have had 
the privilege of remaining standing to the right of His Excellency. When 
Sir Lyttloton H. Bailey was acting Chief Justice, an attempt was made 
to send the Judges to the enclosure opposite, but the attempt was very 
stoutly resisted and after an acrimonious correspondence, the Judges 
intimated that they would abstain from attending the Levée unless their 
privilege was continued. The Government in the end gave in and the 
Judges have continued to occupy the place to the right of the Governor ever 
since as they did before. We believe the question was again raised in Lord 
Lamington’s time, but was set at rest by the timely protest of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins. From the information gathered by us it appears that no intimation 
whatever was given to the Judges this year, that any change was intended. 
When they attended the Secretariat, they found printed notifications posted 
in various places asking the gentlemen entitled to Private Entry to return 
to the space opposite to the Governor after presentation. The. Judges 
naturally took it that that did not apply to them and after presentation . they 
took up their usual position to the right of the Governor together with the 
three members of His Excellency’s “Executive Council, The Judges were 
‘dsked to go over to the other side. We believe, not. wishing to create 
scene they went over to the other side and after a few minutes’ consultation 
amongst themselves they left the Secretariat in a body while the Governor was 
according to the programme presenting sdnadsand medals. The Chief Justiée 
Was alone left indi isturbed i in the usual place. The spectacle of the Judges leaving 
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n the functio hea nd basal commenced nadueally created no small 
use by usage it has b recog nised as a rule that those entitled 
6 remain st andi ‘the whole time while the public function 
av fing b afore the end of the function is tantamount to an 
enc 7 unless there is urgent or exceptional cause for doing so. 
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ioe tak 6 foe Mig vjastioe Davar, Mr, Justice Beaman, Mr. Justice Heaton and Mr. 

oo Just ‘ice Rob nertson. It appears that Mr. Justice Rao was somewhere in the crowd 
and did not know what was taking place. We believe the incident is of 
aC nsiderable importance and ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed. We 
feel quite sure that the incident was due to some misunderstanding or igno- 
france on the part of some new official and we refuse to believe that Sir George 
.. - Qlarke could be aware of what must necessarily be taken by the Judges .as a 
-e Curtailment of their rights and privileges. The Judges of the High Court 
a. rank high in the warrant of Precedence and we think it is but right that their 
dignity and position should be upheld according to ancient usage. It is most 
x essential that nothing should be done that may have the appearance of 
a depriving them of the dignity attaching to their office and that nothing should 
. | be done which may appear derogatory to their position at the instance of 
Executive authority, and we shall be very pleased indeed to learn that this 
incident was due to some misunderstanding which has been explained to 
their Lordships.” [The paper writes in a subsequent issue :-—" Since we 
published our article in our yesterday’s issue relating to the incident at 
the last Juevée we have received information that His Excellency, with 
that tact and candour which has distinguished all his actions since he 
has been with us, has intimated to the Judges that the incident was entirely 
due to misapprehension, and that it was never intended to deprive the 
Judges of the privilege which has always been accorded to them. This 
termination is most satisfactory to everyone and we are glad indeed to 
find that in this as in all other matters His Excellency has promptly 
removed all cause for misunderstanding.’ | 
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03. Sir George Clarke gave excellent advice to the Police on the 
7 . occasion cf their annual sports. He asked them to 
Comments on His Excel- guard the interests of the rayats and secure their good- 
lency the Governors ij] and behave in such a manner as to be a model to 
speech at the Police sporis 
a, Se neralytg others, using force only when necessary. The advice 
Kesari (125), 22nd Noy. tendered by His Excellency and the ideal he placed 
before the Police are very good and if the Police act 
up to the words of Sir George Clarke, the rayats will be undoubtedly benefited. 
Do the rayats regard the Police as their true friends in India? ‘The Police 
are uneducated, ill-paid and ignorant of the limits to their powers. Sir George 
Clarke says that the Police in every country are not without faults ; he argued 
that even the sun has his spots. He further added that it was mean to 
: condemn the entire. Police force as worthless and tyrannical because some 
individual Policemen have failed in their duty. Are the qualities of the 
Indian Police so obvious as to cover successfully their faults? The rayats 
regard the Police not as their true friends but as tigers, andthe Police Com- 
mission has testified to the fact that the rayats do not confide in the Police. 
Does it not all prove that the Indian Police are of a very low order? His 
Excellency regards the faults of the Police as mere sun-spots. The rayats 
look upon their good qualities as only white specks on a black ground. Both 
the Government and the people agree that the Police should be reformed. It 
. depends en money and it is-a question of time. Meanwhile the masses as 
well as the Police also should be educated a good deal. We hope that Gov- 

ernment and the people will co-operate in bringing about these reforms. 


04. An agriculturist writesin the Indu of Bombay :—“ There are several 


general complaints’ of the cultivators, which ought 


Some of the grievances to be remedied by the Government. The first 
of the cultivating classes 


is that the weights and measures should be the 
= oe type (1g), Same throughout the country, at least the Bombay 
21st Nov. ~-" Presidency......... The Government is doing a very 


good thing in giving loans to the are but very 


were Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, the Honourable Mr. Justice ° 


— 


little goes actually into the pockets of the rayat, there being Patels, 


ST 


Kulkarnis and other petty revenue servants whose palms are to be greased 


before the actual sum is realised by the cultivator. 


The tagdi loan 


should therefore be paid by money-order.......... It is quite necessary that. 
some kind of understanding be arrived at between the Irrigation and the 
Agricultural Departments as the absence of such co-operation . seriously 


handicaps the cultivator 


aetna There are also other complaints. In some 


parts of Konkan even waste lands which grow nothing but ordinary grass: are 
once for all classed under Rice lands and so are liable to a high rate of 
assessment, which is beyond the power of the cultivator. The Revénue officers 
ought to consult the agricultural officers where lands and crops are concerned. 
.sooeee Lhe most serious enemy of the cultivator in the opinion of the 
Government and others is the sdvkar; but he does not really much menace 


the cultivator, as one may think.......... 


Credit Societies have very strin- 


.gent rules about the repayment of the loans that they must be paid at certain 


fixed dates. 


A savkar has no such rules. A sdvkar may be extracting 


money as much as he likes, but he does not care to get all the money at the 
specified time. He looks more to the convenience of the cultivator.” 


00. 


“We are glad to see that Sir Edward Baker’s Government have 


Approval of the with- 


drawal of 


the 


against Babu 


Ghose. 


charge 
Aravind 


Indu of Bombay (138), 


23rd Nov. 


acted in the right frank British manner in finally 
closing the Karmayogin case episode. The 
printer has ‘been released. The public has been 
taken into confidence and the explanation has been 
given that the delay in the release occurred only on 
account of official red-tapeism and routine and no 
brewing of fresh trouble for the printer. We accept 


the explanation with thanks for its having been given. But we hope that 
steps. will be taken to ensure that no such scandals will again occur of an 
acquitted man being kept in jail so long after acquittal. If prisoners are 
lodged in distant jails, the telegraph may be utilised with a cipher code. 
Better that prisoners be not removed to a distance whilst the period of appeal 
ed. We wonder why at all in so brief a period the 
Karmayogin printer should have been transferred to two different jails from 
the original one ; however, let that pass—we would specially commend the 
action of the Bengal Government in dropping all turther proceedings against 
not only the printer but also Babu Aravind. It is a good reply to the pre- 
posterous proposal made by the Statesman that Government should publicly 


has not 


denounce the High Court Judgment.......... 


expir 


peace at Pondicherry.’ 


*96. 


Let Babu Aravind remain in 


“The judgment given by Justices Fletcher and Holmwood in the 


Comments on the Cal- 
cutta High Court decision 
in the Karmayogin case. 


Mahratta 
Nov. 


sedition ! 


the matter 


protects the rights of the people, and in order to be so, the judiciary ought to 


(17), 


27th 


appeal in the Karmayogin case has created a sensa- 
tion among Anglo-Indian circles. The unexpected 
has happened! ‘The printer of an article in a native 
Indian paper who was convicted on a charge of sedi- 
tion by the lower Court has been acquitted on appeal 
and the article itself is declared to be free from 


Anglo-India never expected such a conclusion: to the Karmayogin 
case and is now chafing against the Calcutta High Court for giving a decision 
and judgment, without paying heed to its expectations. Why, a Calcutta 
Anglo-Indian paper has gone even the length of suggesting that Government 
should supersede the High Court judgment by issuing a special resolution in 
! If the judiciary is thus left to perform no other function but to 
play second fiddle to the Executive, what*’a poor and sorry plight would it be 
for the traditions of British justice! The Congress as the representative of 
the Indian people, has been all along demanding the separation of the 
Executive from the Judicial, as being highly conducive to the efficient 
administration of justice. Itis a strong and independent judiciary that 


be as free and unhampered by any other considerations as possible. 
As for’ the Anglo-Indian attitude, it is their wont to look with disfavour 


on any one Official or non-official, who shows any sympathy for Indian aspira-. ° 


tions 


con 2102—10 


. It would be a very bad day for the prestige of British justice in 
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ry |were ri vie gnided by TEN Or other than those of 

alone. .As Bir L Lawrence Jenkins observed sometime ago, 

‘the p her ular portion of the Judges, and. a pure and impartial 

ire on of -jt | eis the foremost bond to secure the submission of the - 
C ie mngee’ heir affection for Government.” 


87. ‘The far-sighted Police Commissioner has ae issued = aeia a8 
regards the arrangements for the next Muharram. 
g salhgspeoee The streets and the places where disturbances have 
lice closing certain taken place are to be closed for all Muharram proces- 
streets for the Muharram sions and an appeal is made to the good sense of 
procession. | - Musalmans .to co-operate . with Government in 
Bombay Punch Bahd- maintaining order during the festival. We wish the 
dur (166), 8th Nov. § Police Commissioner all success in his efforts. It is to. 
be seen how the public receives these orders. They are rather a bitter pill to 
swallow, but will be productive of good effects. 


28. We have received some more letters from Lingayats on the Vydsantol 
Th av tc procession and we have also seen the petition to Gov- 
€ proposed Vyasantcl ernment by the non-Lingayats of Athni (Belgaum). 
procession. 
Kesari (125), 22nd Nov, Lhe Lingayats urge that the account published in 
he Kesari and the Indian Social Reformer that 
the hand of Vyas is spit upon is not true. The non-lingayats also have 
not mentioned this grievance. We shall be glad, if we will have to 
withdraw the statement that the hand of Vyasis spit upon and abused, 
made on the information supplied by our correspondent. We desire that the 
Lingayats should not do anything that would evoke racial hatred. The 
Lingayats urge that the Vydsantol is an emblem of honour of the Jagad- 
guru of the Lingaéyats and that it has been allowed to be carried on on rare occa- 
sions without any protest by the Brahmins. From the petition of the people of 
Athni we come to know that Brahmins have in many places protested against 
the procession and’ that riots and loss of life have been caused. If the 
Lingayats believe that some religious merit is gained by parading the 
Vydsantol in the -palanquin, without behaving in such a manner as 
to cause any provocation, we do not see why the Brahmins should come in 
their way. In this controversy, we find cnly two points of importance. No 
religious rite should contain any vulgay ceremonies casting a direct slur on 
other communities. No community has any right to demand that such a rite 
should be allowed simply because it is religious. If no direct slur is meant, 
other communities should not interfere by persuading themselves into the belief 
that an indirect reflection is cast by such rites. Above dll, itis for the 
people to decide whether such a contentious religious rite should be performed 
or not. They should be self-reliant and Government should be boycotted. 
Government also will not deem it undesirable to be boycotted in such matters. 
Errors may have been committed and riots caused regarding the Vydsantol 
procession up till now. But this trifling point of conflict between the Hindu 
communities should now be removed. If Lingdyat leaders like Rao Bahadur 
Warad take it into their minds to work hand in hand with Hindu leaders, 
the quarrel will easily be made up. 


*59. ‘ We referred about a month ago to the sroamnnt caused by the 

. . proposal of the Lingayats to hold the Vydsantol proces- 

ao, sith Nor Reformer sion.at Athni after a lapse of many years during which 
neat cs repeated orders had been issued by Government offi- 
cers prohibiting iton account of its being likely to give offence to the Non- 
Lingayat population. Government,we understand, have for the time beingordered 
the suspension of the proposal. This has had a good effect. We understand that 
the feeling among the Non-Lingdéyat masses is so high that there has been a talk 
of boycotting the Lingayats. The more sober and thoughtful men, however, 
have wisely discouraged this idea which, if carried out, must cause consi- 
derable loss to a trading community like the Lingayats. ‘The intervention of 
Government seems t> have greatly strengthened the hands of the pleaders, 
and we are sure that with a sympathetic officer on the spot the temporary 


alienation of friendly feelings between the two sections of the Hindu 


‘ 


-_ 
. 


39 


community will be very soon forgotten. Since the above was in type, we 
have received a communication from a Lingdyat gentleman purporting to give 
a correct version of what ‘ Vydsantol’ is. He says that the account we 
published some weeks ago from a correspondent is incorrect and that there 
is nothing in the ritual to offend the Hindus.” 


60. Commenting upon the Bombay Government Notification declaring 
Comments on -the *2° book Yogmdya forfeited, the Baroda Gazette 
Government Notification Writes :—Since the passing of the Indian Press Act, 
declaring the book called hardly any week has elapsed without some book or 
Yogmdya, published at Other being declared forfeit on some ground or other. 
Baroda, forfeited to Gov- Like the plague, this has become a chronic evil. 
ernment. | ‘lhis fever has now invaded Baroda also. It is well- 
Png sory Gazette (71), known that the Pudhdri has been stopped and some 
oi ene books printed atthe Jaya-Vijaya Press have b 
ooks printed atthe Jaya-Vijaya. Press have been 
declared forfeit. Now we do not wish to say anything as to whether the 
Pudhdri was seditious or the books proscribed were full of sedition. For 
wisdom is useless before might. And now Yogmdya,a book published in 
Baroda, has been declared forfeit. The Notification says that the book con- 
tains words likely to excite disaffection ; but we fail to understand how words 
alone can have the effect of exciting disaffection. Again, what are the parti- 
cular words which are objectionable? Unless this is clearly pointed out the 
writers cannot know what Government object to, and are ina fix as to what 
they should write and what not. We are surprised at this attitude of Govern- 
ment towards Gujarati writers when the Gujardtis are so very docile and 
loyal. We trust Government will look with a kinder eye on Gujarati writers. 
We would also suggest that they should publish a collection of words which 
they consider objectionable so that writers might be careful not to use 
them at all. 


61. “ From the Ist of this month the practice of sorting letters and book- 
packets posted at the Head Post Office and the 
A postal grievance from ifferent Branch Post Offices in this city, that 
ne ong we has been in vogue from time immemorial has 
raja Bandhu (43),.20th bh © f th h h 
Nov., Eng. cols. een put a stop to. Instead of that the autho- 
rities have decided to sort all letters as well as 
book-packets at the R.-M. Railway Mail Sorting Office near the Railway 
Station. The change even during the brief period that it has been in force is 
on the whole found to be not for the better in the interests of the public, but 
the reverse of it. Thechange is especially unsuitable in the case of local letters, 
for under the new arrangement there cannot but be a delay in the delivery of 
such letters.......... The arrangement is anything but suitable to a large ard 
growing commercial city like Ahmedabad, whatever may be the case in small 
towns. We hope, therefore, that the higher Postal authorities will inquire into 
the matter and see their way to restore the status quoante. If in doing so it 
may be necessary to increase the staff in order to meet the growing demand, 
the authorities ought not to grudge that extra expenditure because they can 
well afford to defray it out of the large annual profit that the Postal Depart- 
ment brings to Government.” 7 


62. “ We are gratified to learn that the Government of India have lately 
Cc nt the pro- taken up for their consideration the question of 
Ps peut s the Post increasing the number of Post Office holidays. It 


Office holidays. has been proposed that, besides Sundays and the four 
Al-Hagq (57), 12th Nov., other holidays hitherto enjoyed by them, six new 
Eng. cols. holidays should be held on certain Hindu and 


Musalman festivals. But we are sorry to note that only two of these six 
have been allotted to Muhammadan festivals, one for Muharram and the other 
for Id-ul-Fitr. We would suggest that there should be at least one more 
holiday for Muhamamdans, viz., for Id-uzezaha as well, which is one of the 
most important festivals of Musalmans and is observed throughout the 
Moslem world. We hope the Government of India will give their due 


consideration to our suggestion and by granting one more holiday. to 
Muhammadans, they will put the Musalman employees of the Postal Depart- 


ment under a deep debt of gratitude.” | 
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distri Bijnour, on his way to Hedjaz 
: estions in the Sultdn-ul- 
Oe.. .BRCVARCSE 98 =" y: a. It is wrong to ea 
oo SROs an agent &@ steamship ‘Company as a broker for 
Tr Akbar (168), Fy Aji is. (2) Hajis are put to te inconvenience by 
¥ changing the dates of the departure of steamers. 
The dates ot departure of sieamers are not made known in advance. The 
jis ‘th us. start from their homes in complete. ignorance of the dates and in 
y cases: have to pass, & whole month in Bombay in most distressad circum- 
Ces. It would be a boon if the dates of the departure of pilgrim ships are 
published : in the papers in advance. (4) As many of the Hajis fall sick while 
sombay, a small dispensary with a Hakim or a Doctor in charge should be 
tia in every Camp which should also have a list of bazaar prices as a guide 
s who.are always cheated by the petty shopkeepers. (5) The brokers 
and th e Lo Pccs of Pilgrims are in the habit of praising the steamers of the. 
Moghal Company at the expense of those of the Borah Company. This should 
be stopped and the good steamers of both the Companies should be recom- 
mended. (6) Sometimes the Hajis purchase tickets for one steamer and are 
compelled to sail by quite another steamer. This should be stepped. (7) All 
necessaries of life should be available to the Hajis of the Musafirkhanas as their 
going out in the town for them is likely to cause many accidents. (8) Tickets 
of steamers, not in the Bombay port, are oftentimes sold to Hajis who are 
thus obliged to waitin Bombay till the arrival of the steamer. ‘This entails 
great inconvenience to the Hajis. (9) A sufficient supply of pure water should 
be made available for the Hajis at the Musafirkhanas. 


al ’ 
: . 
. 


64. Wedo not know what could have led Government to re-appoint 
the Haj Committee in November when the Haj 


The Hé} Committee ggason is practically over. The Committee has not - 


should be strengthened by 
the addition -of really proved of any use to the Hajis who have this year 


been subjected to greater extortion and inconve- 
nian Mears (168), mience during their halt in Bombay and while on 
22nd Nov. board the steamers than was the case last year. Are 
members of the Committee aware of that? If they 
are not, it is quite clear, the duties tor which Government have so kindly 
appointed the Committee have not been properly discharged by it. 
The Committee, therefore, did not deserve to be re-appointed. Itis arguedon 
behalf of the Committee that it would have discussed the grievances of the 
Hajis if it had met. But why was not the Police Commissioner asked to 
convene meetings of the Committee? ‘If the Hajis are still to be left to the 
mercy of the Committee, we request Government it should be strengthened 
by the addition of really working members like the Honourable Mr. [brahim 
Rahimtulla and the Honourable Mr. Jinnah. 


65. The Akhbdr-e-Islam welcomes the circular issued by the Government. 

of Bombay on the recommendation of the local Haj 

Approval of the circular Committee enjoining pilgrims ‘either to purchase 
issued by the Government return railways tickets or to deposit with the 
of Bombay enjoining the protector of Pilgrims, Bombay, sufficient money to 
Hajis to make adequate (over the return railway fare before embarkation.’ 


2 ig att, eA ale _ It deplores the condition of the Hajis who undergo 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (69), miseries and hardships during Haj or after their 
23rd Nov. return to Bombay and attributes their sufferings to 


their ignorance of the wise commands of the great 
teachers of Islam as well as to their desire to complete their return journey 
by.means of doles distributed by generous donors in Bombay. In this con- 
nection, the paper exhorts the followers of Islam to take to heart the 
teachings of their Prophet and not to start on their pilgrimage without 
making adequats provision for their return home. It also suggests to the Haj 
Committee the preventing of the embarkation of all Hajis who are found 
to. be; indigent or ill-provided with sufficient money for the outward and 
ge journeys, ab ° such a course alone will check the influx of pauper 

jis. | , 


SR NS en 


66. “We have been receiving frequent complaints of the difficulties to 
which parties and others are put when they have 
the Neged_coerup yg business in the Subordinate Courts in Sind. In 


in Sind. the Courts of mofussil Magistrates and Sub-Judges 
Sindhi (62), 12th Nov., scarcely any work can be done without greasing the 
Eng. cols. palms of a number of underlings. Besides, the legiti- 


mate Court-fees and other charges litigants have to pay at every turn for 
getting a summons or notice issued. Copies of proceedings cannot be had 
until the demands of the office people are satisfied and even witnesses have to 
share their bhatta with the munshis. Another difficulty about copies of 
proceedings is that there are no copyists in the offices of mofussil Magistrates 
in the Civil Courts and the clerks have to do copying work in addition to their 
own duties. ‘There is in fact corruption on a large scale in most mofussil 
Courts and parties and litigants and witnesses have to submit to it and the 
pleaders also are helpless.” 


67. ‘‘ Durbari”’ writes as follows to the Phenix :—“ It will be found that 
oe bd in the Durbar held at Tatta all the officials that were 
Alleged invidious distinc- present, even the Mahalkaris having a salary of Rs. 50 


tion made on the occasion +4 7( per month, were seated on the dais and the 
of the recent Collector’s 


a (S rest of the visitors down below. It was generally 
ag ob oy Steg: Me asked why Head Munshis, who were Government 
Sind Journal (25), 17th Officials and officers of some importance in the 
Nov. lélukas and drawing almost the same salary as a 

Mahalksri, were not seated on the dais. Dr. Haji, 
who is a@ Municipal Councillor of Karachi and a subordinate of the Local 
Board, was seated on the dais, whereas some Municipal Councillors including 
those of the Karachi Municipality and the members of the Local Boards 
were seated below in the last row of visitors.......... On what principle 
this distribution of seats was made I fail to understand If the 
Government were the hosts, the Government officials, except the 
Collector, who was the representative of the Government on-the occasion, 
should have been given seats in the background and their guests should have 
been treated better. Ifthe Zaminddars and Government were both hosts, 
then those of the non official class who had been invited to the Durbar 
should have been considered as guests and not given seats in the third 
and the last row. Jf the Durbars are intended only for Zamindirs and 
Government officials, then others should not be invited to these Durbars....... 
Unless the invidious distinctions are removed in the future, some “of 
the non-official class who have no dealing with the District Officer 
might for preserving their self-respect fight shy of these Durbars.” [The 
paper writes as follows in its editorial columns :—‘ Why officials of all 
ranks should be deemed to be heaven-born enough to monopolize the dais to 
the exclusion of much higher non-cfficials, Zamindars and others, is what 
no man can understand.......... We sound this as a note of advice te Govern- 
ment that if infuture the mistakes we have pointed out are avoided, the 
object for'which Durbars have been instituted will be better served.” The 
Sind Journal writes :—** We would therefore suggest that the official theory 
should be modified to fit in with the time-honoured tradition of the Hast........ . 
The best thing would be to have two daises, one for the higher officials, the 
other for cerfain non-officials. Or if there is to be only one dais, let the 
Collector (or Commissioner) alone be onit. The first suggestion is the one 
we would strongly recommend for adoption. We trust Mr. Younghusband 
will take up the matter and bring it officially to the notice of Government, 
giving it the weight of his deliberate support. ”’] 


68. ‘Of ail the Durbars recently held in the various districts in Sind, 
the Tatta Durbar was the only one at which an 

_ Approval of the Agricul- A sricultural demonstration was held and efforts were 
tural demonstration held made to utilise the occasion for some practical 


on the shanene 2° Ate instruction to the Zamindars......... +e these Durbars 
- (Sind). afford the Agricultural Department excellent oppor- 
Phenix (20), 23rd Noy. tunities to popularise their methods and implements, 
and we hope the Department will take full advantage 


mn of such occasions in fatare. At Tatta the pamphlets relating to improved 
~ gon 2101—11 
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1d new methods of : saltare which were distributed were printed 
, Tanpuage. of which the vast majority of Zamindars are quite 
uphiets should be printed in Sindhi and freely distributed 


ede ah | Education. 


69. Most-of the Professors in the Government Arts Colleges in the 
Presidency belong to what is called the ‘ Imperial 
Necessity of giving a Educational Service,’ and are imported direct from 
larget number ofprofessor- England. They are supposed to have studied 
ships tocompetent Indians. 4 very jarge number of subjects in their Colleges, 
20th Mov Danann “\*); bat as only a very small number of these are taught 
: : in our Colleges, much of their knowledge is useless 
to us. Again, trained as they are in English ideals of teaching, they cannot 
adapt themselves to the conditions of education obtaining here, But the 
most notable point about these Professors is that most of them give up their 
posts within a short time of their appointment. ‘Thus out of the ten professor- 
ships in the Deccan and Elphinstone Colleges, no less than six were vacated — 
in this manner within the last seven years. If such a state of affairs is 
allowed to continue long, the interests of students taking higher education 
are bound to suffer. In our opinion, Indian Professors would be in a more 
‘advantageous position on account of their knowledge of the wants of 
native students and would further, by reason of their longer stay in the country, 
be of greater use to the students. It will thus be seen that the importation 
of men direct from England“is likely to be detrimental to the interests of 
students and that the appointment of Indian Professors is more advantageous. 
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70. The Jagadvritt approves of the letter of the Bombay Government 
to the University on the question of building the 
Approval of the Govern- Examination Halls in the University Gardens and 
ment’s letter to the Bom- advises the Bombay University to consent to the 
| ed U ee re the srrangement proposed by Government and hand over 
Tota — “* the sum in its hands to them. It also says :— 
gadvritt (121), 20th ; 
“ee. The firm opinion of Government regarding the 
| abolition of the Matriculation Examination deserves 
to be considered. It is clear from the resolution of Government that they 
view with disfavour the Matriculation Examination. It is obvious that as 
-Matriculates are debarred from Government service, the importance of the 
‘examination will be considerably lessened. 


71. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Gwardtt Punch:— 

‘“ Allow me to invite the attention of the University 

Registrar to the shabby printing of the Matriculation 

Complaint aboutthe bad Examination papers at the Ahmedabad centre. 

printing of the Matricul- Any one who has seen the papers of this centre must 

: eon, Sam nen on papers have noticed the old types that are used by an old, 

a Gu hal "Dp ] ». rotten and worn-out concern and the printing ‘is 
yaratr unch (35), 5.4 

20th Nov., Eng. cols. more suited for blind boys as everything that is 

printed comes: out in relief. I don’t think the Uni- 

) versity authorities are niggardly in their payment of 

- the printing charges and hence it appears strange that they do not demand at 

least decent work in return for the payment they make. There is surely 

-no dearth of good printing presses at Ahmedabad and one is really at a loss 

to understand. the reason of-one particular firm, which is entirely out of 

date and rotten to the core, being patronised by a body like the University. 

In one of the papers this year there are so many misprints that one is inclined 

to ask whether the proof was at all read by those to whom the printing of the 

papers was entrusted. ”’ 


72. The Dnydn Prakdsh welcomes the changes effected in the School 

Final Beeminetion Code and mpecpelly appreciates 
ng the the introduction of history in the curriculum. Tt 
| change cc tyenge oaarvant omy also approves of the option given to the candidates 

Dnydn Prakdsh (49), 0 answer questions on History, Geography and 
“25th Nov. ” Optional Second Language in their respective 
“Sey tune . -wernaculars anf hopes that the same policy will 
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gradually be adopted in the case of the University Examinations. The 
paper suggests in conclusion that as the candidates failing in the Examination 
to be held in 1911 according to the old Regulations may find it diffioul§ to 
prepare themselves in the new subjects Government would do well to put 
off for some time the enforcement of the new Regulations. | 


Railways. 


73. “ Hardly a day passes without an outrage on one of our railway lines 
being reported in the daily papers. These disgraceful 
Alleged recurrence of occurrences have come to pass with such monotonous 
outrages on female pass- frequency that people have come to realise that these 
engers in railway trains. 
Jém-o-Jamshed . 00, the natural sequence to which females are exposed 
26th Nov., Eng. cols. when travelling in railway carriages. Itis the duty 
both of the Government and the Railway authorities 
to see that the lives, property and honour of the travelling public are duly 
protected. The scoundrels have had a long innings and it is high time that 
they should be made to feel that the lives and modesty of the poor female 
travellers are a sacred property and that the arm of justice is long enough to 
reach the evil-doers. As it is, we know for certain that even ladies belonging 
to a high station in life, who are generally under protection, are scared away 
from travelling, and many would prefer to do without a railway carriage if 
they could help it. This is as it should not be. To reassure the travelling 
public some sort of prompt and drastic measures are imperatively necessary.’ 


Municipalities. 


74. We hope the Bombay public will not fail to protest emphatically 
3 against the proposal of the Bombay City Improve- 
Protest against the ment Trust to increase the rent of the chawls built by 
eS Tava them for the accommodation of the poorer classes of 
| Trost Paced cg P Bombay. The pulling down of old buildings by 
Mumbai Vaibhav (131), the Trust combined with insufficiency of the new 
21st Nov. accommodation provided by them has already 
resulted in enormously sending up rents in Bombay, 
-and it is unjust for the Trust to increase the rent of their chawls on the 
pretext that other house-owners in Bombay are doing so. If, as has been 
alleged by the Trust, well-to-do people have been taking advantage of the 
chawis built for the poor, this can be put a stop to by greater vigilance on 
the part of the Trust. Ifthe Trust increase the rents of their chawls on all 
sorts of lame excuses simply to add to their income, we see no reason why 
Government should render them any pecuniary help. 


*75. ‘“‘Government’s latest letter to the Improvement Trust is the most 
businesslike document in the whole file of corres- 
Comments on Govern- pondence which has been accumulating during the 
ment’s letter to the past two or three years to the hindrance of work. 
Bombay _, smprorerens The Improvement Trust having rights only over 
eo eee portion of the foreshore, and having no 
reclamation project. | 
Parsi (42), 27th Nov., money to develop even that, suggested that they 
Eng. cols. should get private contractors to construct the 
proposed reclamation out of their own capital—an 
arrangement whereby the contractors would naturally expect to make a larger 
profit. Government, however, wish the whole reclamation, at both ends of 
the Bay, to be carried out as one scheme, and suggest carrying it out them- 
selves, and handing over to the Trust such proportion of the profits as the 
part which.comes within the Trust’s sphere of influence bears to the whole. 
This, indeed, is a generous proposal, and, while not thrusting any risk on-the 
Trust, may reasonably be expected to provide some of the money for work 
elsewhere which the Trust needs so badly. Government also suggest sthe 
handing over of the whole scheme, on completion, for management to he 
Trust. Should the ‘profits come up to expectations, it might not be do 
much to ask that-they be devoted to Sir Vithaldas’ scheme for ¢he housing.of 
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- -) Staal operatives—which'has'been hanging fire too long. High rents still rule 

“- SfaeBombay,-bu i the new estate at: Chowpatty is not being built over so rapidly 
AO make it cértain thatthe proposed reclamations will be snapped up at 
Sigh prices: As the Government's plot is intended to provide houses for 
_ + Government servants; it is possible that Government will have to do the build- 
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76, “ The Lonavla Hydro-électric scheme is a grand one, unique of its 
cee ; * kind and seeks to supply to most of the Bombay 
- Comments on the pro- mills enough electric power to dispense with coal 
3 et test against the Lonavia and smoke........... If Lonavla and a few adjoining 
as Be ee > 9 nme rg by villagers have to suffer, that sacrifice must within 
i - Indu: of Bombay “a3) certain limits be endured for higher good of a more 
} Ss ey | ’ extended kind. Efforts, however, must. be.made to 

minimise. the loss to Lonavla and provide adequately 
ee against the dangers apprehended. by some of the parties concerned. ‘The 
| a representations made by the Lonavla Municipality in this behalf, therefore, 
a deserve most careful attention from Government...... ..» Surely it would be 
possible to.so engineer the scheme as not to destroy the amenities at least of 
existing Lonavla. Otherwise, the enterprise may be a blessing to some and a 
curse to not a few.” 


77. Government have shown commendable leniency in the case of the 
Ratnagiri Municipality. ‘Total suppression would 
Suggestion for a new have been quite justified in view of the charges that 
ain a are adduced, which reveal gross negligence of duty 
Ratndgiri Municipality. on the part of the Municipal members. We are, 
Bakul (105), 20th Nov. however, afraid that the Municipality will not profit 
' by the respite given to them to set their house in 
‘order. We, would, therefore, on behalf of the rate-payers of Ratnagiri ask for 
.& fresh election and nomination of members. As regards the appointment of 
‘a Chief Officer it is clear that an able and energetic man is required at the 
present crisix. ~We would support the name of Mr. P. K. Kulkarni, the Col- 
lector’s Head Clerk, for the post, but if his services cannot be spared some 
other equally able and energetic person wil} have to be found. 


t 78. “The Karachi Municipality, it appears, has got some surplus money 
: in hand which is making hopes in its purse and 
| be - Alleged extravagance therefore the executive laid their heads together in 
' | ro Karachi Munici- ,ojemn conclave assembled in order to hit upoh some 
: Pp Oe (63), 16th Nov.., plan of spending it.......... The Karachi Munici- 
Eng. cols. pality has never had a heavy purse at its command. 
Its finances have always been low, ‘ confounded low’ 

and when some crisis arrives, it not only finds itself as poor as a church mouse, 
but has to resort to all sorts of shifts and devices in order to raise the 
‘wind and stave off the impending bankruptcy by piling taxes upon 
: ‘taxes upon the rate-payers until they rise mountain-high......... 
The Municipality, however, is now casting about as to how to part with loose 
‘cash which has been burning a hole in its pocket and it has hit upon a happy 
idea of bringing outa motor-car for its Chief Officer ata cost of Rs. 4,500. 
Whilst other richer Municipalities are content with a horse or a carriage for 
their chiefs, nothing short of a motor-var will satisfy our city corporators....... 
‘We have no intention in the world to suggest that the members of our 
‘local Corporation are about to abuse the trust reposed in them. No, far from 
a. ‘it, Our city fathers are as guileless as the Israelites of old, but speaking 
7: -generally from a constitutional point of view, we think that no proper check or 
ae ‘control is exercised over the financial management of several municipalities in 
. this province and that the useful is sacrificed to the ornamental.......... For 
instance, the Karachi Municipality has, we understand, resolved upon erecting 
‘@ new office building ata cost of five lakhs of rupees. Now where is this 
“money to come from?.......... Looking to its balance sheet for the last year 
a “we find that’ the Municipality is already steeped tothe lips in debt, 
a “pso:much so indeed that if instead of being a corporation it had been only an 
a. -§ndividual, no end of kites would have been flying about it.......... Sometimes 


\ . 


Really the misgovernment, to say the least of it, in the Idar State is much 


ig ‘Happens that the Municipal revenue does not come. up to the. figures. 
estimated and the Muuicipality is unable to pay off instalments of principal. 
and interest as they become due and the consequence is that it is. obliged to. 
impose special taxes.......... Why five lakhs, why not spend two lakhs on the 
building ? With proper supervision over the expenditure a very nice and 
suitable building can be constructed at a cost of two lakhs.” 


79. “ The attention of the Municipality of Sukkur has frequently been 
Complaint against the drawn to the deplorable condition of the roads in 


Sukkur Municipality Sukkur, but to no effect.........Complaints have been 
(Sind). frequent that the roads lie covered with dust several 

Sindhi (62) 12th Nov., inches deep. On many of such roads a storm of 
Eing. cols dust follows any carriage or other traffic that passes 


weseeeeee Lhe lighting of the native town of Sukkur also requires to be looked 
into. There are several streets where it is pitch dark at night and no lamps 
have been posted to light them up. In several cases, where the lamps have 
to be temporarily removed for repairs or some other purpose, they are never 
replaced in time. ‘The places remain without lights for several months and. 
sometimes for years, causing trouble to the people of the quarter.” 


Native States. 


80. “ There is nothing we dislike so much as to have to discuss in these 
columns the affairs of Native States, and if we are 
eer constrained to do so at times, we do so with no small 
, Se Sem inthe yeluctance and regret. The present ruler of the Idar 
Sur “ge Prakdsh State, Maharaja Sir Pratapsingji, is well known for 
ya rakash (47), 
19th Nov., Eng. cols. his deep devotion and loyalty to the Paramount 
Power, and is a true and noble specimen of the valiant. 
Rajput community to which he belongs. Alike therefore in the interests of 
the Maharaja himself and his subjects, we trust that Government would be 
pleased to institute an inquiry touching the present situation of affairs in the 
State in question and put an end to the strained relations which have 
unfortunately arisen between the former and the latter. We understand that 
Sir Pratdpsingji was selected by the British Government to succeed to the 
Idar gadi on the death of the last Maharaja without male issue, because it was 
presumed that he would govern the State wisely and advance the prosperity 
and happiness of the people. The claims of the Thakor of Suvar who was the 
rightful heir were set aside by the British Government on very flimsy 
grounds; Sir Pratdpsingji had on account of his horsemanship won 
the good opinion and the friendship of high officials, while the 
Thakor of Suvar was a comparatively poor man and without any influence. 
Their hopes were, however, soon dispelled. In ashort time the new ruler began 
to oppress the ryots and the traders. New and inexperienced persons brought. 
from Marwar were placed in responsible posts while the old experienced hands 
were removed. The Maharaja was only requiring more and more money 
for his private expenses. Dissatisfaction became rife, and complaints 
appeared in the Gujarati Press.......... The climax was reached some two 
months ago when the people of Idar closed their shops on account of harsh 
taxes proposed to be levied.......... Now there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
as to the reality of the grievances for which the people had closed their shops, 
because the Maharaja has rescinded some of-his orders. It is urged that the 
people had been instigated by designing men ; can any one believe that the 
people would be such fools as to undergo such hardships and such losses with- 
out areal cause? Itis said that large numbers have removed to the adjoining 
territories.......... Thenagain it does notappear why Seth Motichand Kalidas 
was, according to the Mahi: Kantha Gazette, taken with irons on from 
Idar to Amnagar, where he was afterwards released without any trial. 


more serious than that for which the lafe Malharrao Gdikwar was deposed, 

than that for which the States of Porebunder and Nadod were placed under 

British administration.......... Noone desires that Idar should be taken 

under British management, without any adequate cause, but if is plain that 
con 9102—12 
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on the il -treatment of Bai Surdjba, the 
te eer ee vets aeidowed Ran af the late Mahdrana of Porebunder, 
is ipa Lois pages yah mmadares "the Baroda Gazette writes :—This is but one of the 
aa many instances of the terrible intrigues which are con- 
tinually going on in Native States. These intrigues 
had become so terrible before the advent of British 
Pa Sed ids vai : rule in India that Kings and Princes were removed 
pet te ape Dy underhand means. They have been greatly reduced under the British 
Sa ‘Tale, but have not totally disappeared. A Barrister-at-Law named Gokulbhdi 
Bee i #8 said to have assaulted and threatened the Rani. What his object must be 
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i . and what rumours his conduct has given rise to,-we will discuss in the next 
<a 4 SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 

i : Oriental Translator to Government. 

; Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


| : Secretariat, Bombay, 1st December 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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[No. 49 of 1910, 


port on Hativ t Aap ens “ 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 3rd December 1910. 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what } 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts | 
beheved to be the cngin of the report and what the correct facts are. . 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Additional Muhammadan holidays should be declared to be public holidays . 53 & 34 
Agrarian matters : 
Alleged destruction of crops in Supa (Kanara) by elephants from the 
Mysore territory. 40 i 
Comments on the Bombay Government’s Resolution on the cattle 4 
census of the Presidency . ; aN as : 88 & 39 it 
British rule : ; 
Comments on Mr. Sinha’s speech at the banquet given to Lord Minto of 
by the Calcutta Club ; 14 ef 
Comments on the Honourable Mr. J ustice Robertson’s speech at the Mi, 
St. Andrew’s dinner in Bombay 19 Hy f 
Comments on the reported proposal of His Highness the Aga Khan to b 
bring about union between Hindus and Muhammadans in India . 22—925 ‘ | 
Comments on the speech of Sir John Hewett at the opening of the aR 
Allahabad Exhibition. 15—17 ht 
Lack of patriotism is the sole cause of the backward condition of ii 
Indians . . 20 if 
The serious consequences that would ensue if India were omitted from __ Af 
the proposed Imperial Tariff Reform Scheme . 18 nt 


Census: Protest against an alleged order of the — Commissioner of India 
not to classify the depressed classes, the Sikhs and the Jains as Hindus 


in the coming — 96 
Collectors’ Durbars : Reflections on the — recently held at Tatta, H yder- 

abad and Larkana (Sind) 41 
Government must compel the mill-owners to build healthy ‘and well-venti- 

lated quarters for their mill-hands . , 36 
Governor of Bombay : Protest against the performance of. investitures on 

the occasion of the last Levée 27 
King-Emperor : Comments on the peepenee visit of His Majesty the King- 

Emperor to India . 1—6 
Medical matters : Alleged deterioration i in the quality of the vaccine lymph 

at the Belgaum Vaccination Dept . ; 37 


Native Press: Alleged officialisation of Libraries in the Presidency ; : 39 
Persian affairs: Comments on the proceedings of the Muhammadan 
meeting in London to protest — the British Foreign Minister’s 


note to Persia ; ; j 91 
Police : 
Adverse comments on the propesed Vydsantol poneenien at Athni 
(Belgaum) : , Wi& 29 
Approval of the Government Notification re Tabut processions during 
the ensuing Muharram . 30 
Suggestion that the mofussil book-sellers should be. snnually supplied 
with lists of proscribed publications ‘ina dene 31 y 
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‘Comments on the Government's letter to the University re the proposed 
Examination Halls. 


Government should grant additional College scholarships to the backward 
classes in the Presidency 


Municipaltres— 


Comments on the recent letter addregsed by Government to the Bombay 
Corporation re training of primary school teachers 


Native States— 
Idar: Alleged terrorism in the — State’ 


Porebunder: Comments on the alleged assault on Réni Surdjba of — 
Radhanpur: Comments on the installation of the new Nawab of — 
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RES F. og é meee Ay SS : Ce BM ‘(Mesri Bania) ° 85. 


eee .-.| Maganl4] Kikabhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 
nia) ; 37. 
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. ood .--| Ichchhardm Surajram Desdi ; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


p 
po ee aN 


Do. ove .--| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... eee 
GujarétiPuneh ... _ ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. ee ...| Somél4] Mangaldds Shih; Hindu (Mesri 
Do 


Bania) ; 81. 


Hindi Punch ... _ ...| Bombay . we» _ «s-| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Jém-eJamshed ... .../' Do. sos =, ove] Daly «s-  «s-| Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
34. 


Kaiser-i-Hind .. «..| Do. oe = os] Weekly... —«..| Frdmji CAwasji Mehta; Pérsi; 60... —«.. 


Kathidwar News ... ‘eo Rajkot... eel “Do. 
Kathidwir Times ... «| Do. 


eee e--| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 fm 


eee s+»| Bi-weekly ... .».| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Péirsi lt... eee ---| Bombay... coo) Weekly... ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Praja Bandhn «=... ~——s...| A medabad ooel D0, wes ses | Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh- 
: man); 31. 


Rast Goftar see -.-| Bombay 
Sd4nj Vartaman .... a: Dk 


eee «| Do. — .».| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


ove «| Daily ove ..-| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gdndhi; 
| Parsi ; 43. 


Shri Say4ji Vijay ... ---| Baroda =... ooo| Weekly... ...| M4nekl4] Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Buryt Prakdh w+ = ome] Surat’ sae] Do. ws ~ «s-f Umedrém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Aneio-Mara'rst. 


: ’ Rev. R. S.. Hume ; 28 
AS | Deyénodays =... «| Bombay ... —...| Weekly 5 Bex J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rev. Tukdrdm ; 55 


~49:\ Doydn Prabieh ..  ...) Poona... 2 s.| Daily =... _—«..| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


-- 80 | Dayka Pekin | Do. es Weekly nw Do. do. 


: | 
¥- $1 | Indu of Bombay... ...| Bombay ... —...| Daily —....~—=—s«..| D&modar Ganesh Padhye,M.A,; Hindu 
hae of , (Karahéda Brahmin) ; 50. 


see eee eee 


re $8 | Subodh Patrika ... «| Do, ove ---| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras- 


aa |. Anoro-PortuaursE rochsamrwnt te § 


si ...1d. G. F. D’Souza ; Goanese;40 ... 


it ; ; 538 Echo eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly 


ey $4] O Anglo-Lusiténo... §....) Do.  ... «| Do. ws ese Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ; 
oy 80. 
Bee : 


— ...| BF. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25 __.«... ve 
ore = ewe Sse ME yerabad .--| Monthly ..._ ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
ese eee «=, eee} Kavdchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméadin ; 31; and 


Abdul Vahdbkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. . 


S 


ye. Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. eee ess} Premchand Isardas Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
i . Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. es ° «| Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
oe AEN Lérkina (Sind) ...| Do. ess _—oe| Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 
Ret ; Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. eee e-| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindn) obs on 

Toy : ert Karachi (Sind) eee = eee bs eee! J amatma Lalchand ; 87 one eee eee 
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Name of Publication. 


| AnGio-TELE@U. 
“65 | Andhra Patrika ... --.| Bombay... oo] Weekly = ose 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 
66 | Moslem ... .| Poona .| Weekly... 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARA TI. 
67 | Hind Vijay4 .| Baroda... o.| Weekly = «ee 
| ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
| AND CONCANIM. 
68 | A Luz - .| Bombay .| Weekly 
! Gusara’TI. 
69 | Akhbar-e-Islam .| Rombay .| Daily 
70 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot .| Quarterly ... 
71 |Baroda Gazette .| Baroda ..| Weekly 
72 | Bharat Jivan .| Bombay ... .--| Monthly 
73 | Bombay Samachar Do. .| Daily 
74 Broach Samachar ..| -Broach .| Weekly 
75 | Buddhi Prakash .. .| Ahmedabad .| Monthly 
76 | Chabuk .| Navsari (Baroda) ...|: Weekly 
77 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly 
78 | Din Mani... | Broach jie ot ae 
79 | Garjana ««-| Ahmedabad Do. 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. 
81 | Kéthiawér and Mahi} Sadra Do. 
| Kantha Gazette. 
82 | Kéthidwir Samdchér_...| Ahmedabad Do. 
83 ‘Eohina Samachar ef Do. coe Do. 
84 | Loka Mitra Bombay Bi-weekly ... 
85 | Navsari Patrika | Navsari Weekly 
86 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... Ahmedabad Do. 
88 | Praja Mitra see -| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
89 | Praja Pokar eee .| Surat oe .-| Weekly 
90 Prétahkal ...| Ahmedahad .| Monthly 
91 | Rajasthin and Indian Do. -| Weekly =... 
Advertiser. 
92 | Samalochak «| Bombay .. eee} 1 Ti- Monthly 
93 aie se Surat .| Fortnightly 
94 | Surat Akhbar - .| Baroda... Do. ‘oo 
95 | Udbodhan... ; ...| Ahmedabad noe Monthly ... 


com 1655—2 


f Vasant eee ee 


. 


F eee 


.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee 


.| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma. 
.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


.|Javerbhai Déddbhai Patel; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
.| Dayabhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 
.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ane 
.| Jivanlaél Amarshi 
.| Dajibhai Ratan 
.| Damji 
.| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) 
..| Shankerlal 


.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Motil4l Chhotdél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 


.| Rewdshankar 


.| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru 


.| Harivallabhdd4s Pranvallabhddés Parekh . 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 

.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 
..|Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brah- 
.| Hirdl4l Vardhamdéa Shéh (Visa Shrimali 


| Manil4l Chhabérém Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati! 


.| Chunilél Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
.| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 gic 
.| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


- ‘ , 
Kdshindth Nageshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


Déhyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
Parsi ; 41. 
Mehta ; 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34 
Desdi; Hindu 


Hindu (Dasa 


‘Anavi. 
Brahmin); 31. 

Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa) 
Bania) ; 33. 


Nathjibhdi ; 


Hindu (Audic! 
Brahmin) ; 34. | 


56. 
Tolakia Brdhman) ; 45. 


Jagjiwan Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 


Dave ; 


Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


man) ; 30. 


Bania) ; 28. | | 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Badpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu, ca, 


1,206 


po Ant - q 
See's +, 


hay 


a —— scinione yt urey cuanto teil Bae os 
2D eas OOS URS eine hla Siti sts Wet ah | 
= . wi, | Whane Bab do Meme, caste and age of Editor. hornet 
| em. iA 
ih pao] Weekly core «| Shir Biharilel ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) | 6,200 
oce mel. DOy o «| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-} 600 
| man); 25. | 
ene «| Do. aoe ...|G@ BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 
; i> man); 42. 
e: 100 | Karndtak Vritt ... -~ Dhérwar one oof DO. nee ...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
an (Vaishnav Brahman). 
oA 101 | Loka Bandhu _.... ee Do. eee oo, DO. eve ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 25C 
ne | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
102 | Rasik Ranjini ... ...| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...| Do. .. «| Gaurishankar Rémpraséd; Hindu (Kanoja} 100 
Brdhman) ; 44. 
108 | Suvarta Patrika ...| Belgaum ... | Do. ee een neon mer 
ve Mana’‘THr. 
104 | A’rydvart ... aus .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ied ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). | vedi Brahman); 53. 
105 | Bakul oe os ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Do. one ...| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
| 81. 
| & 
106 | Bhala a ase ..., Poona = ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
| | : month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 82. 
107 | Bharat Mata ies Za IsJ4mpur ... a Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 
' | Brahman) ; 20. 80 
108 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... -.-| Weekly -... ...| Hari Bm Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
mar ; 44, 
109 | Chandrakant one ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .} Do. cee ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
(Chitpéwan Brahman); 42. 
110 ''Chandrodays& eee ..-| Chiplun (Ratn4é-| Do. eee ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
111 | Chikiteak ... ons .--| Belgaum ... oo ie: _ ay Ye Mor mga Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 800 
envi; 35. 
112 | Chitramaya Jagat .»-| Poona eas --| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
, 118 | Daivadnya Samachér_....| Bombay .... »»-| Monthly... ae eet ee Wagal; Hindu (Ddiwa-| 500 
, | nya): 45. 
114 | Deshkalvartman ... .--| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly... si —a Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
m1D}) ; 
115 | Dharma ..... waa ...| Wai (Satara) - | Monthly ... ...| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan| 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 45. 
116 | Dharwar Vritt_.... ...| Dharwar ... | Weekly... ‘aie ne = ee; Hindu (Karhdéda Brdh- 450 
: man) ; 33. 
117 | Dayan Chakshu ... — > ll eee oe: 00 ...| Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 50. 
118 | Dnyé4n Sagar... ..-| Kolhapur ... of D0. a6 ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 
119 | Indu Prakash... gad Bombay ... ...| Daily a ...| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
, hada Brahmin); 50, 
120 | Jagadddarsh cee ...| Ahbmetinagar .--| Weekly... ..., Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
: | pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
4 191 |Jagad Vrits - ... ...,Bombay ... -...) Do, 4. —«..| F. F. Gordon & Co. — 500 
192 | Kalpatarn ... eve ...| Sholapur ... co §=6O, ove ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
‘ : Brahman) ; 51, 
Tes 128 | Kamgadr Samachar ...| Bombay... oie ee . | Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu)... 
eS Ee be : (Deshasth Brahman) ;: 34. 
: aan 124 | Karmanuk... ee .--| Poona ese wk a sie ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
c ) Brahman); 41. 
< 195  Kesari <i “a vl Do. aie a ile ...|Narsinba Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A.,/ 20,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
G: 
- 126 | KhAndesh Samadchir__...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly | Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| ~ 500 
ae desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. ° 
ai. eh | P ' s+) ‘ ¥: “ 
pa: i187 | Khandesh Vaibhav -+.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... | Yadav Balkrishna . Updsani-; 800 
ify, “RGR desh). — (Deshasth Rréhman) ; 42. 


Name of Publication. 


( 128 Madhukar eee eon 


: | 


129 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt 


180 | Moda Vritt 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhay 
132 | Mumukshu 
133 | Nasik Vritt 
184 Pandhari Mitra 
135 | Prabhat 
186 | Prabodh Chandrika 
137 Pragati... eee 
188 | Prakash .. 
139 | Pudhéri ... 
140 | Rdshtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


142 | Satya Shodhak 


143 | Shetkari 


144 | Shivaji Vijaya 

145 | Shol4pur Samachar 
146 | Shri Saydji Vijay 
147 | Shri Shanu 


148 } Shubh Suchak 


149 | Sitaraye Hind 


150 | Sudharak ... 


151 | Sumant 

152 | Vaishya Masik 

153 | Vichari... ose 
154 |} Vijayee Mahratta... 
155 Vinod aves oe 


156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


157 | Vrittasar... wea 


158 Vy4apani eee eee 


189 | Warkari ... 


Maratai—concluded. 


.| Wai (Satara) 

.| Bombay 

.| Poona 

.| Nasik 

-| Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 

.| Dhulia (West Khan- 

..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 

desh). 

.| Kolhapur ... 

-| Satara 

.| Baroda 


.| Poona 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Sholapur 
.| Bombay 


.| Satara 


.| Poona 


.| Karad (Satara) 


-| Bombay ... se. 
-| Karwar (Kdnara) ... 


.| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay... oes 


desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satara) 
Poona oi 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


| Weekly... 


Do. eee 


Monthly 
Thrice a month 


-| Weekly... 


.| Fortnightly 


Monthly 


.| Weekly 


Do. eee 


Fortnightly 


..-| Vasudev Purshottam SA4the ; 


-| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard4- 


tha) ; 24. 

.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 29. 

|| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hind 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 

.|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 


.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bh4u Babdji Lathe ; 
.| R4mchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 
|S. K. Damle ; 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 


.| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50 
..([Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.|Vaman Hari Dhavyle; 


.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 
madan ; 45. 
.| Vishwandtan Govind Sant. 
(1) Mahédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
.| Bhujangrao 7, 
.| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Néna DAdéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Be os 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) , 32. ) 


Hindu (Chitpawan Braéh- 
man); 30. 


Brahman) ; 27. 


B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. | 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Savla4radm Yande; 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Gdexkwad ; Hindu} 
(Maratha) ; 25. 

(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud| 
Sdraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman)’ 35, ! 
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Bf aiition. |" Mame, caste and age of Bditor. = 


at 


’ 


af Ld Weekly “21° ...| Mohamed’Ress Haji Ali; Persian Muham-| 400 
| | , | madan (Shiah) ; 35. ' 


= 


.--| Sakkur (Sind)  ...|; Weekly _... ..-| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 500 
: | | madan (Abro) ; 24. 


| .».| Latkhdna (Sind) ...} Do. a <. ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
* Bs ward | (Khatri) ; 35. 


168 | Prabhat... ves, eas Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
_164 | Sind Sudhar -e»\  ove| Kardchi (Sind). ...| Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


485 | Sind Kesari ey ShikArpur (Sind) ...| Do. pe abe aa Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
. ! 8. 


a i cat | 
“fee | Bombey Punch Bahédur...|Boinbay ...  ...| Weekly... __... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farru 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 


hd | 167 | Mufide-Rozgar_... wa. ee pee od Be ja ...| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... dee eee eee 
| 168 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér Pe py) we wr Daily ad ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 800 
: 


——_- 
—— = 


| | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


169 | Jain ws eee, wee| Bombay... ~—...| Weekly =... —...) Bhagubhdi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu; 2,600 
; : | (Sh4wak Bania) ; 37. | 


| 
| i os]. csqh Eis pce eel WORMMAQIEM ool GUURR UROWM GRU ss. | aoe “ues | 1,000 


————— _ — 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difierent heads which are 
printed in italics. 
‘ | B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
i above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


| _s ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Offcial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this systera is that when the long a (Si or ¢’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
a Arlinodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D,. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, : 
41a) Khoja Mitra oe ese} Bombay ... ooo) Weekly soe cesees eee 
Manarar, : 
1164) Din Bandhu ees -+-| Bombay ... «| Weekly... ...| Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Marétha);25 ...) 1,400 i 
1169) Din Mitra... ace .»-| Ahmedabad eof Do. ove oe evcces ose ; 
181a| Mumbai Vritt ...  .«|Bombay ... «| Do. se ss _— a | 
1514) Vaidyak Patrika ... ...| Do. .. «| Do. ie ee iaiae oe 
Urpv. i: : 
1664; Dastambu cee «--} Bombay ... eee] Weekly jes cccces eee 
HINDI AND GUJARATI. , , i 
— Samachar ..: .-| Ahmedabad " Weekly... iit eeesee oce 


No. 8, the Editor of this paper is 8. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 87 ; Circulation is about 450. 
No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbér, 

No. 55, the Editor of the paper is F. X. Furtado; Goanese ; 48, : 
No. 66, the Editor of the paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, i 
Nos. 76 & 149, have ceased to exist. | 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The announcement that His Majesty King George V will be 
crowned next year in India is received with jubila- 

‘Comments on the tion throughout the length and breadth of this vast 
‘proposed wisit of His gontinent. ‘The Indian nation had never had the 


Majesty the King- 4 ; 

pportunity even of seeing the beloved Queen 
eo bp Fae (47), Hanpress, Victoria the Good. King Edward VII 
‘26th Nov., @ug. cols, | had visited India, and in this respect our people 


were fortunate. But no English King ‘was ever 


crowned in‘India. Bat King George will have the unique distinction of being 
‘the first King-Emperor crowned in India. His glorious name will be re- 
gistered in history and handed down to posterity as the first crowned 
King-Emperor of India. This step under the peculiar state of affairs in 
India at »present has a special political significance and is of immense 
benefit te Government. We hear that His Majesty had an active hand 
in the decision of this step. We cannot but praise him for his deep love and 
attachment for our people and also for his political foresight.......... More- 
over, the Coronation in India will be of immense value in securing the 
attachment:of the people. The ceremony and the show will not fail to create 
an everlasting impression on the oriental imagination. And again the 
Coronation Durbar will not be like an empty pageantry—a Durbar without 
a King—but all the scenes will centre around the august personality of His 
Majesty who will thus be the real soul of the whole programme.” 


2. “The announcement that the King and Queen of England will 
Sdnj Vartamdn (45) attend the Coronation Durbar in 1912 has been 
1st.Diec. Eng. cols. ’ hailed with great joy by all Indians. King George 
will be the first sovereign of England to visit this 
great dependency. The news has come upon usas a glad surprise.......... 
Our ‘countrymen have noted with great satisfaction and thankfulness the 
thoughtful earnestness of King George, when he journeyed through India 
five‘years ago as Prince of Wales.......... King George, with the aid of 
his ‘keen insight and serious temperament, was able to pierce the veil 
and have a slight glimpse of the things that lay behind it. He was thus able 
‘to perceive that the administration, though good in itself, was cold and 
insular and wanting in human sympathy. He saw that it would not be a Dy 
the worse for a little kindly and generous warmth and he was not afraid to 
proclaim the truth for the benefit of all concerned on his return to England. 
‘We shall be all eager to know whether on his second visit to India, he will find 
any evidence to show that his solemn exhortation has not been unfruitful....... 
Tt is too good to hope that when the King revisits this land, sedition and dis- 
affection would melt away and that the back of violent fanaticism would be 
broken. We are, however, confident that the Royal visit will be productive of 
great good. It will strengthen and stimulate our loyalty. It will add to our 
attachment and reverence, deep as itis, for the Throne and the House of 
Queen Victoria. It was the great and good Queen who first taught us and all 
her subjects throughout her wide empire to love and honour the rare and 
«plendid qualities which made her subjects look upon her as their mother.” 


3. “The King’s proposed visit to India will be the most important 
event, politically and historically, in the annals of 

on Journas (32), Se6h India and will probably, in the hands of Provi- 
dence, mark a new era in the progress of the country 

andthe advancement of the people. In itself itis anindication that the 
unique importance of India in the economy of the Empire and the necessity of 
winning the good-will of its multitudinous peoples are being recognised as they 
should.......... The selection of Delhi as the scene for an event that is simply 
unparalleled and unprecedented in the history of British rule in India is an 
additional appeal to the imagination of the people.......... May this Corona- 
tion Durbar of India by His Majesty George V become a faté accompli at the 
time appointed for it, and may the occasion come to mark the dawn ofa 


brighter day for India—a brighter chapter in the piety of the connection 


between England and India |” | 


— £4, The Baroda Gasette in ite humorous eolumne writes:—‘O fair 
GRRE ae ee ana India! to-day thou wilt get a sight of thy lord 
aftet & lapse of 160 years! Bat aow thou -hast 
betoiié 6ld! What hast thou to do with ornaments 
F and pleasares at this age? Thy bones have bewoma 
Mittra (85), lev., rotten, thy skin has withered, thy colour has faded, 
— «Eng: lb’ thy blooth has vanished! Tho fed in thy shrunken 
ee ow , ..,. Gheek has disappeared!’ After all ‘this, thy 
lon Ying 12 Gistate ¢Countties, has ‘temembered thee! Never mind. Even: 
at this JA8t méiiént, to have & look at thy lord’s face is suffieient good for— 
tuiié for theé. Biit a nainber of things are wanted for the occasion. First, 
mén to eréct thé gddi for the coronation of His Royal Majesty: then, thou- 
sande of bheép and poats 4nd animals of all kinds imaginable fot His Majesty's. 
white officials! Next, parasites teady to spend thousands in their hankermgs . 
after hoiidurs, and hypocritical, flattering blind editors, pretending to ‘see- 
through spectaclés stick over theit blind eyes! Lastly, flatterers ready to say 
ditté and to lick the feet, and some few lunatics ready to throw away their 
monéy!. All thesé are “ wafted ”’ by us and should apply to us.’ [The Praja 
Bandhu Writes:—The atinoiticement that His Majesty King ‘George is 
coming out to India in 1912 is really very wéleome. The visit will ‘be doubly 
welcomé. In the first place, His Majesty will be enabled to have‘a good idea 
of the deep-seated loyalty of thé people of this country. Secondly, he will 
have the opportunity of judging the true state of the country which, though 
in reality rotten, has, owing to the outward show made by the Native Chiefs, 
prbsented # flourishing and healthy picture to the oflicials. We trust his 
view of the affairs of the country this time will give a result quite different. 
from the one he bad when he visited us as Prince of Wales. The 
Gujardt Mitra writes :——“ Wide and far-reaching will be the effects of the: 
projected visit; the King-Emperor will no more be a name but a reality, for 
he will not only be among us but one of us, and nothing can bring home to. 
the Indian people so much as the Royal visit that they are fellow-citizens 
with the British, of a world-wide Empire. Financially the visit will ‘be a. 
great drain upon the country, especially upon the Rajas and Prinees of India. 
But hospitality, if it is spontaneous, need never take heed of expenditure.’’| 
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5. Since the King’s visit to India has been announced, Jadian jour- 

Sk Uk de totus nalists are weaving many theories about it. The 
anne” pve Uist), arth Kesari thinks that the British people feel that India 
is slipping out of their hands and that the ‘Durbar jis 
meant to promote loyalty (vide paragraph No. 6 of Weekly Report No. 48 of 
1910). This opinion is quite unfounded and foolish. No one need. suppose'that 
the British people are so imbecile as to feel that they are about to lose India 
because of the stray doings of some anarchists. For the last four years, 
Bengal has been honeyeombed with conspiracies, outrages and murders. ‘But 
we do not hear from Bengal that officers have confined themselves to their 
bungalows or that they do not move out without a guard. British states- 
men will never be terrified whatever British journals may write or British 
orators may speak. They can at all times ask for information from res- 
ponsible officers on the spot and they rely on them and not on the idle chat 
é of the newspapers. The Kesari,: however, Hikes to make wiuch of the:little 
.. | trouble that is brewing in India and to admire it. The people in general do 
7 vot think much of it and are of opinion that ‘their good consists in keeping 
themselves quite aloof from ‘all suck things. There is nothing to feel surprised 

at ‘in the visit of the King to India. The Queen-Hmpress Victoria and King 

Edward thought of it, ‘but could ‘not‘come over on ‘account of miany difficulties. 

| The intended Visit of the King has not been brought about by any potitician, 

ae but is arranged ‘at his own ‘desire. He is'to visit not only India but-also 
other parts of his dominions. Tt is obvious ‘that the idea ‘that the Durbar is 
‘to ‘be held Only tc awaken loyalty inthe minds of Indians is ‘baseless and 
absurd. British statesmen are not 8d ‘childish as ‘to feel that the rdj will -be 
loved nicte ‘by the ‘people on account of mére'show. Confirmed anarchists and 
oe ‘extremists will be never'won ovér by such"pageantry. We are of opinion'that 
ey the King wishes to show that he is not at all indifferent tothe interests ef -the 
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largest dominion under his rule and that he wants to mix with the people 
whenever possible. He wishes also to prove the hollowness of the popular 
belief that India is full of anarchists and that people are discontented with 
British rule. 


6. The visit of the King is an extraordinary event and the gifts India 

; is to receive at his hands also should be extraordinary. 

Kesari (125), 29th Nov. But some Englishmen have begun to express des- 

| pondent thoughts about the matter. Lord Courtney 
speaking at a dinner given in honour of Sir W. Wedderburn’s forthcoming 
visit to India welcomed the intended visit of the King to India, but said that 
there was also a danger. If Indians expected from the King what a constitu- 
tional King cannot give, discontent is sure to arise. Lord Courtney has not 
discussed as to whether the expectations of Indians are fair or illusive. But 
we might infer from his speech that there would have been no difficulty if 


the King were independent, and that he does not deem India’s expectations ~ 


to be improper. If the expectations are rightly based, there is a danger in the 
King’s not meeting them. It is indeed the dire misfortune of the British 
Empire that the laws of England should come in the way of the King. If 
the Durbar is of an oriental type, should not everything else be according to 
the modes of orientals ? If the Empire is to benefit by the Durbar should not 
the Parliament allow the King impliedly cr expressly to do whatever may befit 
special occasions? -Hven if King George V is only the King of England with 
limited powers, he is the Emperor of India. If he bears of a set purpose 
different titles, it follows that he should have varying powers. When the King 
is in England and when he has to deal with English subjects, it is but proper 
that his powers should be restricted. But the people of India do not recognise 


any limits to the powers of the Emperor of India. At the time of the first - 


visit of the Emperor, people should not have an experience of his limited 
powers in dealing out generous concessions to them; otherwise we think it 
will have a bad effect on their minds. 


7. Lord Hardinge’s replies to the addresses presented by the Calcutta 
Corporation and the Talukdars of Oudh, though short, 
», are calculated to create pleasant hopes regarding 

replies oe we pbc i His Excellency’s policy. From all that has fallen 
resented in Bombay and from His Excellency’s lips up till now no class or 
by the Calcutta. Corpora- community of people can entertain any hope of 
tion and the Oudh gpecial treatment and it seems pretty clear that it 
Talukdars. aes will be His Excellency’s care to look upon all with an 
ata Samachar (73), ye of justice and equality. This is a happy change 
7 coming over after the events of the past several 
years during which persistent endeavours have been made by officials as_ well 
as non-ofticials to set class against class and to sow thereby seeds of discontent 
among the people. ‘he vast experience of His Excellency has led him 
to recognise the extremely dangerous character of the consequences that 
would inevitably result from an effort to prevent the fusion of different 
sections of the Indian community, and he has accordingly refused in strong 
and plain terms to encourage any such notions. No word of His Excellency 
would be received with greater gratification than the expression of the hope 
‘that we may be able to show fo our Emperor a peaceful, prosperous and united 
India’ when His Majesty visits this country a year hence. The enemies 
of India who are even eager to keep India back from advancement have been 
exerting to prove that the country resembles more a continent composed of 
various nationalities with conflicting interests than a single nation. Such 
belief is in no way regarded as hopeful by His Majesty and the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, who consider it a part of their glorious task to unite 
all the various elements into a compact nation. Lord Hardinge is an 
exponent and advocate of this latter school, and so we trust that all circum- 
stances will combine to ensure the realisation of His Excellency’s cherished 
_gesire. in reply to the Talukdars His Excellency wisely exhorted his hearers 
to extend to their subordinate. proprietors and occupants a measure of sym- 
pathetic consideration similar to that which they demand at the hands of 
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by Lord Hardinge to the several addresses 
gored to him in Bombay may be taken as his 


2 iy 


. 


“eee s i i " Baket¢ (206), 97th Nov. assurances to maintain the policy initiated by Lord 


Minto and to ensure peace in the country by with- 


eee “bal g preferential treatment from any particular caste or creed. Many of 


the es given to the Indian people i in the past have come to nothing owing 
‘to the policy of ‘ Divide and Rule ’ adopted by the officials and it is feared that 
the Morleyan Reforms would meet « similar fate unless Lord Hardinge firmly 
sticks to the policy outlined by him while in Bombay. Lord Hardinge may 
rest assured that the Indian people will heartily co-operate with him in 
working out the peaceful progress of the country. 


9. “One of our greatest Viceroys has departed from India amidst 
universal expressions of loyalty and gratitude. He 
Farewell to Lord Minto. was not great by virtue of rare and extraordinary 
Sdnj_ Vartamdn (45), gifts, but by virtue of his goodness, his nobility of 
26th Nov., Eng. cols.; tite. ial elated obed reer ever f 
Gujardt Mitra (35), 97th s0u , 18 18 mindge Sta esmans 1p, iS i0ve O 
Nov., Eng. cols. right and justice. He has had his detractors; but 
they are comparatively few in number, and belong 
to but one section of the community. Otherwise, he carries home with 
him assurances of good-will from Europeans and Indians alike. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, as representing European sentiment, has again 
expressed its satisfaction for the measures adopted by Lord Minto, in a 
valedictory address presented to him.” [The Gujardt Mitra writes :—‘' When 
we pause to consider the intensity of the popular exasperation over the 
Bengal Partition bungle and think of the sedition poison with which. Bengal 
was inoculated—events which led to the fall of an able and brilliant Viceroy— 
we cannot but acknowledge that Lord Minto steered the barque of the State 
with consummate skill and played a creat ré/e in the constitutional history of 
India. He has cut for himself a niche in the temple of history.”’| 


10. ‘On Friday last India bade farewell to one who has proved to be the 
Oriental Review (19) greatest Viceroy since Lord Ripon. Greatness of an 
30th Nov ’ Indian Viceroy does not mean magnificence of pomp 
and splendour, nor does it mean piljng on armaments, 
expeditions and annexations. Lord Curzon was great if these be the attributes 
of greatness....... The real standard of greatness is earnest work done for the 
teeming millions of this country and the heart-felt gratitude felt by them for the 
man who stands at the head of the administration. This is the sort of gratitude 
all classes in India feel for Lord Minto who has proved a courageous, inde- 
pendent, earnest and zealous champion of the party of progress in India during 
the last five years.......... Extremists amongst Indians, rabid Indophobes 
amongst Anglo-Indians, conservative and ignorant public of Great Britain, 
Radical Socialists from the same country—all these had something or other 
to say with regard to the policy the Government ought to follow. Distracted 
by these forces an ordinary man would have succumbed to reaction. But 
Lord Minto had the courage of convictions and an unflinching faith in progress 
and reform. He has over and over again said in his speeches that the 
aspirations of the people are fostered by Western education and that it was 
the highest duty of a just and righteous Government to satisfy these and to 
move forward in consonance with the times. It was this spirit which' led 
him to formulate a scheme of reform and to distinguish between luyal unrest 
snd anarchical unrest, when the Anglo-Indian world was clamouring for 
‘an iron hand’ and ‘ martial Jaw and no d—d nonsense.’.......... This policy 
of leniency, of sympathetic statesmanship, of liberal reforms and progress is 
tabooed as ‘ weakness ’ by the Anglo-Indian Press, many prominent spokesmen 
of which like the Englishman and the Times of India have not refrained from 
criticising in scathing terms Lord Minto’s policy. The three chief charges 
levelled by them against his policy are (1) his dismissal of Sir Bamfylde Fuller ; 
(2). his leniency in passing legislation which would tend to curtail the 
legitimate liberties of the people; and (3) the so-called weakness of general 
administration which, in the opinion ofthese critics, has weakened the prestige 
of the British Government. It make# one smile to see how these critics 80 
opposed to Lord Minto’s policy profess themselves protagonists of reforms and 
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affect to criticise the administration mainly because of its alleged weakness. 
But the veil is too transparent and the Indian people are neither so simple nor 
80 gullible as to be caught in the snare. They feel that the criticism, obviously 
so out of taste, personal in its tone and rancorous (specially in the case of the 
Englishman), springs out of feelings which are wounded because of greater rights 
given tothe children of the soil. Itis of the same species as the criticism 
levelled against Lord Ripcn’s policy and the conspiracy of the Anglo-Indian 
world at the time, the scandalous hisses and sneers which the infuriated Anglo- 
Indians gave vent to at the time of the departure of that great Viceroy. We 
have come to times when such an open hostility cannot be shown to the cause of 
progress, but the silence of leading Anglo-Indian clubs, the angry rumblings of 
a section of the Calcutta and Bombay Anglo-Indian Press which when not 
openly hostile is ‘drumming with faint praise’—all these indicate that Lord 
Minto is as little appreciated-as Lord Ripon. And yet these two names will 
stand ever engraved on the hearts of the grateful Indian people.” 


41. “If Lord Minto had never said an irritating word throughout thé 
five years he was in India—and perhaps even 
Indian Spectator (11), anarchists did not feel personally hurt by anything he 
drd Dec. had said about their doings generally—his courtesy 
culminated in the farewell words uttered in 
Bombay in a manner which ensures for him an affectionate memory among at 
least the native inhabitants of the city. So soon after Lord Hardinge’s 
repeated declaration that he intends to continue his predecessor’s policy, 
many will have noticed the retiring Viceroy’s avowal at Apollo Bunder that 
he landed at that place five years ago with the expectation of only continu- 
ing the work of his ‘ distinguished predecessor.. We do not remember if the 
complimentary references to his predecessor which are noticeable in Lord 
Minto’s farewell speeches both at Simla and in Bombay were equally cons- 
picuous in his earlier utterances. The reason perhaps is that when he came 
to India he was not in a position to commit himself to any policy. He landed 
at Apollo Bunder in a political fog, in whi¢h his ear was assailed by a swell- 
ing uproar; but he could not make out whence it proceeded and its exact 
meaning. The atmosphere is much clearer now, and for this happy result he 
himself deserves the lion’s share of the credit. He hopes to watch carefully 
the progress of the Reforms introduced in his time, and in England he will 
have opportunities of speaking on Indian affairs. It will be interesting to 
hear the two distinguished ex-Viceroys complimenting each other.” 


12. The vegime of Lord Minto will be ever memorable. He never 
faltered in his way, though he was surrounded 

| Jagad Vritt (121), 27th always by hidden dangers. He was not intimidated 
Nov. by the misdeeds of anarchists and he quietly pursued 
his course evenly. The British Government made a 

wise choice in selecting him as the administrator of India, to meet a 
dangerous situation. Lord Minto had a passionate love of justice and it is 
this quality of British statesmen that has maintained up till now British rule 
in India undisturbed. Soon after Lord Minto was installed in his office, the 
anarchists were. abroad and excited contempt and hatred against British rule 
everywhere. Lord Minto diagnosed the disease of discontent correctly and 
devised the necessary remedial measures. He showed in his actions un- 
paralleled statesmanship and policy. He recognised the reasonableness of the 
legitimate aspirations of the educated Indians and did not, like Lord Curzon, 
declare them to be unfit for Self-Government. He fulfilled the promises made 
in the Queen’s Proclamation that offices under Government would be thrown 
open to the people at large irrespective of caste or creed and admitted Indians 
‘into the Executive Councils. What the other statesmen only intended to do, he 
accomplished and made the rdj more established than before in India. - It 
was not possible, however, to pursue an entirely conciliatory policy. The 
Indian extremists and anarchists are beside themselves with impossible 
schemes in their heads. It isnot possible to win them over by any number of 
concessions. It was necessary to bring them to their senses or at least to keep 
other people away from their machinations by enacting new laws. Lord 
Minto, however, did not plunge into enacting repressive measures all of a 
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“fatty atid he d the measures only when he 
“Tt ‘s unfortunate that the liberties of the people have been 
ar | we ¥ Have among us. dishonest and thoughtless people who 
wid 3 them legitimately, we cannot possibly maintain that 
Ayes fdbue to us by repressive measures. Somé Kuropeans 
nto for delaying the enactment of new laws. But it is not 
la Whole nation as bad because certain people have turned out 
le finto deserves to be praised for steering the ship of State clear 

1 aang $ for the last five years. He has granted the people of India 
volitioa! seesbeuiéne and showed to the world that British rulers are just and 
laid both England and India under a lasting debt to him by his action. 
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13. Lord Minto was overwhelmed with praise in Bombay thus ‘illus- 
. trating the love of exaggeration ascribed to Indians 
Kesari (125), 29th Nov. by Lord Curzon. The Minto Reforms are to be wel- 
| comed only on the principle that something is _ better 
then nothing. But they contain many defects. They have recognised the 
egg principle of communal elections for the sake of Muhammadans. 
hough Parliaments may spring out of the new Legislative Councils in times to 
come, they have not been constituted with that view. Lord Minto has plainly 
expressed at the very first sitting of the new Council that democratic institu- 
tions are not suited to the soil of India. He had no idea of sowing the seeds 
of swardjya by inaugurating constitutional reforms and it is improper to 
father upon him these things. And it should also be noted that under his 
regyumé many repressive measures were enacted which primarily aimed at 
anarchists but which nearly crushed all-.freedom of speech and freedom of 
the Press. He who takes note of all these things and considers them with 
&@ dispassionate mind cannot but feel that to characterise Lord Minto as 
ne behind him an immortal name is mere flattery and exhibits a want 
of sense. 
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14. We have not the least besitation or doubt in accepting Mr. Sinha’s 
candid declaration that there does rot exist any 
Commentson Mr. Sinha’s 204y like an inner circle in the Viceregal Executive 
speech at the banquet Council. Yet in all the explanation he has given 
given to Lord Minto by on the subject of his resignation, he has not 
the Calcutta Club. adduced any reason which could be substantially 
Gujardts (34),27th Nov.; believed in by the public. Alludifig to the appear- 
Hind Vijay (67), 30th Nov. ance of ‘ the hidden spectre of anarchy and murder- 
ous conspiracies’ and the consequent resort to 
‘strong and drastic measures of repression’ Mr. Sinha declared that these 
measures were to some extent at least necessary. ‘The Indian public, however, 
cannot believe that to some extent only are the measures of repression being 
resorted to. Asa matter of fact they are being requisitioned in the most disas- 
trous manner. But from all this it seems pretty clear that perhaps owing to a 
difference of opinion between .Mr. Sinha and those who were for unlimited 
use of these repressive acts and their continuance, Mr. Sinha was compelled 
to resign his post. This conjecture, we think, may not be very wide of 
if the mark. (The Hind Vyay makes similar remarks and directs its objections 
| not against the repressive measures themselves but to the unusual use they 
have been put to by the Executive.| 


*15. “The event of the week was the opening of the Allahabad Exhibi- 
ab | tion by Sir John Hewett. From the small beginnings 
a Comments onthespeech jnaugurated by the Indian National Congress, the 
| of Sir John Hewett at the annual exhibition has grown into a very considerable 
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q patina of the Allahabad show of Indian products and manufactures, and as Gov- 
Bi OF Silas (42) 4th Dec, @*nment has more and more recognised its useful- 
ai Eng. cdls. ” ness, it has lent the services of its officials and has 


afforded facilities for organisation such as no private 
association could possibly attempt......... Sir John Hewett, at the opening, 
spoke for over an hour, a feat which ordinarily is something to be dreaded, 
Oat Sir. senn's 8 Was sO > valiatle a contribution to the science of Indian econo- 
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mics that it deserves the careful study of all who take an intelligent interest 
in the progress of the country. Sir John compared the importance of econo- 
mics with that of politics. It is a pity that it should be necessary to do so. 
The charge that Indian politicians study politics to the exclusion of economics, 
if true, indicates a felicity on which they are to be congratulated, for most 
of us have our own economic problems which, if we do not talk about them 
a great deal, are pressing enough to occupy a good deal ofour thought. Every 
political act, of course, has its economic reflex, and itis hardly too much 
to say that in Indian politics, the economic is the ultimate considération in 
all political movements. It,is much discussed whether poverty in itself leads 

to political discontent, but there is no political movement which has not its 

economic benefits for its final justification. With regard to the exhibitions 

now held every cold weather, there are two main aspects of them. They are 

the best means of bringing before the. public all that is worthy in indigenous 

artistic craftsmanship, and ina land, which is suffering from its lack of a 

standard of price, the exhibitions help to establish one, as well as a standard 

of taste. For it is an indisputable fact that the habit of bargaining has had 

much to do with the degradation of Indian art-work. The other main line 

of activity is the introduction of economic knowledge to the cultivator. Gov- 

ernment take a lot of trouble to bring in real practical farmers to sea demons- 

trations of ploughing, threshing, sowing, &c., by unaccustomed means, and 

there is an encouraging number of instances of the hints thus offered being 

acted upon by men of an adaptive mind. Whether the lectures to cultivators 

and the demonstrations of the Imperial Mycologist are so readily adapted to 

Indian use is doubtful, but it is one of the most encouraging signs of a grow- 

ing understanding that in these days the Agricultural Department is perfectly 

willing to learn from the ryot—an attitude which cannot but lead the culti- 

vator learning from the Department.” 


*16. “Sir John Hewett took a very optimistic view of India’s industrial 

_ future in his comprehensive speech delivered at the 
Eosors (195) Gtk — opening ceremony of the Allahabad Industrial 
Exhibition....... Kconomic questions are at the 

present moment of the utmost importance, and no efforts would be too strong 
to draw the public attention tothem. Unquestionably the Indian ryot is more 
concerned. with the question how the supply of daily bread will be propor- 
tionate to his wants. As Sir John Hewett properly observed, the problems of 
the moment are how the land can be made more fertile, how indigenous 
industries can be quickened and developed, how our educational system can 
be modified so as to be of more practical use and value to men in their struggle 
in life. But we are not inclined to hold with Sir John Hewett that politias is 
too insignificant for notice in the present circumstances in India. Surely, 
there is no antithesis between economics and politics. On thecontrary, the 
two are often so intermingled that it may be extremely doubtful whether a 
particular question could be relegated to the sphere of politics or economics 
exclusively. Besides, we do not believe that we have arrived at a stage where 
a clear differentiation can be made between politics and economics. Again, 
the character of British rule over India has much to do with the blending of 
politics and economics. And this is inevitable as its policy is of a dual 
nature, viz., exploitation and‘administration. If we may use a new expression, 
the British rula over India could be described as being politico-economic. 
Just to take an instance, it is patent that the Excise duty on Indian cotton 
goods was levied by the British Government at the bidding or dictation of the 
Lancashire manufacturers. Now here we have an instance wherein political 
authority is employed in furthering commercial interests. The agitation 
carried on against the cotton excise could be termed either a political or an 
economical agitation. Again, take the case of the swadeshi-boycott. Itis a 
movement for industrial development, and one of the ways this is sought to be 
done is by protecting the home or swadeshi industry by excluding or ‘ boycott- 
ing ’ the imported or foreign manufactures. What a storm of wrath did this 
movement, when it was originated, raise in official circles! It was denounced 
in strong terms, and attempts, direct or indirect, were made to crush it, 
Fortunately now the atmosphere has cleared up afid is changing for the better 
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the old prejudices are wearing away in due course. ' Politics is the 
iping-ha "ot ; comer nee Every student of English industrial history 
vs what a litics has played in developing the economics of 
eS ae 2a roa ‘be no ostensible reason why in India politics may 
es oo se a ina If we had the political right of directing our fiscal 
—  ~—~-_—s policy, could we not have helped Indian industries more efficiently ?” [The 

eg os Kesari writes in a similar strain.] 
| j 


*17. “ With much of what Sir John Hewett said at the opening of the 
great Industrial Exhibition at Allahabad, few reason- 
Indian Social Reformer able persons'are likely to disagree. But when His 
{10), 4th Dec. Honour laid down that India at the present stage of 
civilisation did not need politics and that what she 
needed was tiadiaitelal development, we are afraid he overstepped the limits of 
experience. Politics has not been the peculiar attribute.of any particular 
stage of civilisation. There has been politics ever since men began to live in 
societies. And not only that but to some considerable extent even industrial 
development is dependent on political tendencies. Wecannot help thinking 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the way of politics assuming an aspect 
of sober thinking inthis country is that some of our high officials would insist 
in season and out of season on treating it as a bogey. ‘I'he world has need of 
all sorts and conditions of men—the wise and the unwise, the rich and the 
poor, the thinker and the toiler, the capitalist and the professional, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the polifician. It is not for any one of these to lay 
down dogmatically that it has no need for any other of these. And, even as 
regards commercial and technical education, let us make sure that we mean 
to employ the products of our schools in preference to those brought from 
outside which, by the way, is a question not wholly unconnected with politics. 
Literary education is at least in theory unconnected with money-making, and 
when the B.A. or M.A. is discontented he can be shamed into silence by being 
told that higher education is not meant to give bread and butter. But com- 
| mercial and technical education has for its principal and final reason the 
: making of money, and if the alumni of commercial schools fail te make 
i money, they will insist on knowing the reason why. ‘The subject, in our 
opinion, is the last one which can be treated in a spirit of dogmatism.” 


*18. “It is really very amusing to see how the advocates of Tariff 
Reform forget their arguments when India is 

The serious conse- concerned........... In the election campaign Mr. 
quences that would ensue Bonar Law is stumping Lancashire on Tariff Reform, 


Sere ins  Tespecial although in vain. He told his Manchester audience 


i Tariff Reform Scheme. that India was the most important export market for 
NH | Mahrdtta (17), 4th cotton manufactures, and yet avoided layirg the 
| Dec. plain issue about India before them. Indian 


. ‘industries, being in infant stage, want protection 
from foreign competition. The protectionist feeling is very strong in India. 
A fair application of Tariff Reform means the abolition of the Excise duties 

t imposed on Indian cotton goods at the instance of Lancashire. But advo- 
cates of Tariff Reform say that India shall have nothing to do with it, and her 
| | fiscal relations will remain unaltered. The Imperialist, it must be acknow- 
ledged to his credit for vutspokenness, says that India is held by the sword, and 
| her industrial development and all tall talk about it must be modified by and 
| subordinated to the commercial interests of British manufacturers! So the 

* ’ Tariff Reformer leaves India out of account and the Imperialist subordinates 
i it to British interests. Thus at present both the parties are hardly inclined 
t to do justice to India in the matter of fiscal relations........... In India itself 
_ public opinion is strongly protectionist and is gathering strength. The repeal 

of: the excise duties is of one of the topics already raised by the non-official 

members in the new Council. The adoption of Tariff Reform in England will 
add so much strength to the agitation for fiscal and econ)mic justice to 
4 India. If, as some of the Tariff Refermers say, India is to be omitted from a 
Bere Tariff Reform scheme to sii brooding on the fiscal injustice done to her, so 
“ | much the worse for the British administration of India. Economic relations 
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are a sure index of the spirit of the administration, and unless Britain is 
prepared to stand on a footing of economic justice towards India, all talk of 
the justness and benevolence of her rule would be mere verbiage.” 


*19. “St. Andrew’s dinners seem to have been successfully held in 
| Bombay and Calcutfa.......... Since the new 
Comments on _ the Viceroy set foot on these shores asystematic attempt 
A espace sianin’s mene has been made to inculcate upon him the necessity 
St Andrew's’ dinner in Of Stiffening his back and avoiding the so-called 
Bombay. _ errors of his predecessor who has been held up by 
Gujardti (34), 4th Dec., Anglo-Indians as a weak Viceroy. The same note 
Eng. cols. of warning is observable in Mr. Justice Robertson’s 
reminder to Lord Hardinge of the first Viscount 
Hardinge’s conduct at and after the battle of Sobraon. The reminder ig 
perhaps not altogether happy. There is no analogy between the position 
occupied by the first Viscount at and after the battle, and that occupied by 
his descendant as the Viceroy of India in times of peace and tranquillity. 
Mr. Justice Robertson is now a high officer of Government, though in an 
acting capacity, but he claimed that he belonged to the non-official Kuropean 
community. ‘itis onthe Kuropean community, said he, ‘that the main 
burden of supporting and assisting the administration must inevitably fall.’ 
We do not know why such a claim of an almost exclusive character should 
be put forward in favour of the Kuropean community only, when so many 
otber communities in India are also doing what they can to support and 
assist the administration. His next observation is one which no Indian 
official in his position would have ventured to make or which would be 
tolerated by Government, though truth would be more fully on his side. We 
need uot question the accuracy of the speaker’s contention, but we rather 
admire the courage which prompted the outspoken remarks he made regarding 
the attitude of the Government towards non-official Europeans. ‘I have 
now been in India,’ observed Mr. Justice Robertson, ‘for upwards of a quarter 
of a century. During that period the relation between the European non- 
official community (to which I regard myself as belonging) and the Govern- 
ment of India have been all too often most deplorable. I have seen the time, 
and not once only, when the attitude of the Government of India towards non- 
official European opinion was that of the haughtiest disdain, met on the other 
side by irritated contempt, occasionally deepening into resentment. Gentle- 
men, those times ought never to recur.’ That is said no doubt with 
refreshing candour and with no little courage in the presence of the head of 
the Bombay Government and other officials. The fact that the justice of the 
Chairman’s contention was not even faintly challenged by any official or non- 
official present at the convivial gathering is a circumstance that may be 
used by sume in support of the observation and by others to disprove it.- If 
in spite of the solicitude and readiness which the Supreme and Provincial 
administrations have invariably shown to meet the wishes of the non-official 
European community in striking contrast to the treatment meted out to the 
feelings and views of Indians, the chairman’s contention is warranted by facts, 
those who agree with him will do well to consider if the Indian non-official 
community is not justified in complaining on even stronger grounds of a 
similar character. At a meeting of officials adverse remarks were made 
against Government some years ago, and we well remember how Mr. Justice 
Parsons protested and left the meeting. But things seem to have changed 
since then, and it is now open to high European officers to take the Govern- 
ment of India to task in the presence of a Governor or to write articles on 
controversial political quesjions in well-known magazines and daily papers, 
even if that was not so before. We only wish the same liberty of thought 
and speech were tolerated by Government in the case of Indian officials and 
non-officials in the Council Hall and outside.” 


20. Devotion to the motherland—patriotism—is a stream of nectar: it 

is the key to the regeneration of every country: it is 

Lack of patriotism is the true moving spirit of every nation. It is. by 
the sole cause of the back- patriotism alone that even dying nations have been 
ward condition Of brought back to life. In our own country,-.we hear 
— te Gantla CD of patriotism now-a-days from many parts of- the 
o8th Nov. and * 5th Dec. country, but all that is mere idle prattling. . Real 


patriotism does not consist in boastfulness, in rashness 
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on the contrary, most people are terrified at the mere mention of the 
word, as ifit were a deadly poison or some beast of prey. This is due 
to the fact that we do not comprehend its true significance, as the 
agent for good alike to the people, the country and the rulers. Wo see 
Europeans, wherever they go, getting wealth, respect and power. Why is it 
that we have to undergo hardships at home and abroad? Simply because 
we have forgotten our duty to our country. The first step in a Huropean’s 
devotion to his native land is his ‘adventurous spirit.. For the sake of 
bringing wealth and prosperity to his country he is regardless alike of his life 
and of his family. Compared with him, our countrymen are quite devoid of 
energy and courage. And no wonder, they are crushed down from their 
infancy by the weight of early marriages and their family troubles. [In its 
next issue, the paper continues:—The next element inthe Huropeans’ 
patriotism is their perseverance. Time was when our ancestors were 
enjoying themselves in this country. Now the foreigners are enjoying them- 
selves in paradisaical bungalows and gardens at their ease, while we are living 
the wretched life of brutes, without a home, mutely suffering from the ravages 
of famine, plague and cholera, and leading an unsettled life in dependence 
and service. What is the reason of all this change? ‘This and this only 
that while the foreigners have been carefully doing their duty by their 
country, we have not even thought of it. A study of history will show us 
how the Jews fora long time suffered oppression, and just like us were 
fawning upon others simply because of their want of attachment to their 
country. If these Jews were reduced to such a state, notwithstanding all 
their wealth, position, knowledge and adventure, how shall we, who have 
none of these qualities, fare? Our heart shudders and our pen falls down 
from our hand at the idea. And yet our eyes do not open !] 


21, “From accounts received by tke last English Mail it would appear 
that the proceedings of the meeting of Muhammadans 

Comments on the pro- (mostly Indians) in London to protest against the 
ceedings of the Muham- recent development of British policy in Persia were 
madan meeting in London’ gyen more significant than the telegraphic summary 


Britoh Foreige Minister's had led us to believe. These proceedings bring out 


Note to Persia. in bold relief the fact that Pan-Islamic feeling on 
Sind Journal (25), 24th every question touching Muhammadans or a Muham- 
Nov. madan State in any pari of the world is a factor that 


the British Government in particular has to reckon 

with........... Hurope has of late been discussing the ‘ Yellow Peril’, but ina 
few years it will, if we mistake not, become engrossed with the Pan-Islamic 
Peril. The exciting power of Islam is still greater than sthat of any other 
great religion of the world, and the excitability of Muhammadan populations 
is in like proportion. For one thing it would bg fortunate for the world if the 
She Powers of Europe imposed restraints upon their own aggressiveness. 
uhammadan leaders would also do well to be wiser and more sober than the 
President of the London Moslem meeting seems to have been. Reuter’s tele- 
oe about the meeting told us that the President, Major Syed Hussen 


ilgrami, restrained the audience from passing violent resolutions, but it 


appears he himself was very violent in his Presidential speech.......... He 


read telegrams from Persia and other centres in which the Moslems referred 
to ‘ England’s nefarious plot.’ And amid loud cheers, he declared that the 
Moslems of the world would ‘ stand hand to hand in their defence of Persian 
integrity. The next speaker, Mr. Suleiman, was more moderate but. equally 
outspoken......... Strength and éclat were lent to the meeting by the presence 
of two noted members of Parliament, one of whom, we are afraid, did not 
seem to realise the actual effect of his words, pace his disclaimer not to 
inflame........... Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald while wishing to say nothing to 
inflame them declared /that ‘if he were a Mussalman or a Persian or had an 

racial connection with Persia, if he shared its civilisation, and felt proud ag 
they must, of its literature and its past, the fire of the greatest indignation 
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would’ be burning in his heart to-day.’ Without questioning the abstract’ 
justice of these remarks we think it will be generally admitted that they 
should not have been uttered at the place and in the manner that they 
WEIFe...-..... We should like to ask what would have happened, if, say,.on the 
occasion of the annexation of some important Native State of India or some 
other grievance equally great, the Hindu President of. a Hindu meeting held 
in London or any where else in the Empire, had held out the threat that 
Major Syed Hussen Bilgrami has actually done, of standing ‘hand to hand’ 
in defence of the threatened or suffering State ?......... The whole thing is 
very instructive as bearing on the question of the loyalty of Hindus ag well as 
Muhammadans to the British Government in India. We are far from imply- 
ing that the Muhammadans of India are anything but loyal to the British 
throne, but we do say that they can express themselves more energetically or 
more violently, when they feel a grievance, than the mild Hindus have 
OD, scccchias The bomb is only an accident, an excrescence of the legitimate 
discontent in modern India and it is silly as well as unjust to associate any 
large body of Hindus with it, but when the Muhammadans suffer the bitter 
disappointments which the Hindus have gone through, we know not what 
they will do. Now and then they are giving us a fore-glimpse of the future. 
Let no honest Muhammadan then boast that his people are loyal and the 
Hindus are not.” 


*22. “Weare not ‘rs that Sir William Wedderburn is correctly reported 
y Reuter as saying at a banquet held in his honour 
Pcs ene acme in London that the principal object of his visit to 
Highness the Aga Khan India was to help in the work of reconciling warring 
to bring about a union bet- Communities. So far as we are able to judge, ‘ warring 
ween Hindus and Muham- communities’ is a highly coloured phrase for describ- 
madans in India. ing the little differences connected with the special 
Indian Social Reformer jectorates. The London Committee of the Moslem 
Eo, os oe League has done its best to convey an exaggerated 
idea of the differences between Muhammadans and Hindus. Its propagandism 
has reacted in this country to some extent, but the great social and economic 
forces which sway mankind are not to be permanently diverted by an artificial 
movement at a distance of thousands of miles, and Hindus and Muhammadans 
alike are beginning to see that seats in the Legislative and Executive Councils 
do not ultimately determine the destinies of apeople. We would let experience 
perfect the work which it has already begun and are, therefore, inclined to 
attach little importance to the suggestion, said to have been put forward by 
Mr. Amir Ali and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, to hold a friendly Conference in 
Bombay to compose the differences between the Moslems and the Hindus. 
Conferences to compose differences have often the unfortunate effect of only 
widening them, and it is our earnest belief that Hindu-Muhammadan differ- 
ences, such as they are, are best left to the arbitrament of time and experience 
which are sure to bring about a happy settlement. In any case, let nothing 
be done which may give rise to fresh differences on the ground of violation of 
undertakings which so far as we can see, neither Mr. Amir Ali and the Aga 
Khan on the one side nor Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. Gokhale on the 
other have the means of seeing carried out.”’ 


23. ‘India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Sir William Wedderburn. 
Jdin-e-Jamshed (38), 8rd But this same debt will be a hundred-fold enhanced 
ge peo , if he succeeds in carrying out his noble mission ‘ of 
zs it eee reconciling warring communities’ of India, with 
which he seems to have charged himself as the sole all-important task, “during 
his approaching visit to India.......... We do believe that the time has now 
come for recasting the whole constitution of the National Congress and at the 
Same time reconsidering the position of tre Muhammadans towards this 
movement which, in spite of its great inherent defects, has done good service 
to India according to its lights.......... Their political aspirations are—or 
ought to be—the same as those of the Hindus.......... It would, indeed, be a 
master stroke of policy likely to be conducive of great:good, if as the result of 
these deliberations and conference and the recasting of the constitution of the 
Congress, its next sitting be held in London, in the Coronation Year, presided’ 
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S person Sean: His Highness the Age Khan: Such: happy. 
woul leviphnt visible token of the reconciliation, but would = 
lon ngr ssa a true ‘National’ character, prestige and authority which, | 
whel * ised in support of any important question, cannot but command and 
comn mend a respectable and reasonable hearing from the Government.” 


24. “From the ug wi summary of the speeches made at a farewell 
anquet recently given to Sir William Wedderburn, 
Be ytd Cos Vente President-elect of the forthcoming ‘session of the 
mén (45) O8th Nov. National Congress, prior to his departure for this 
country, we get a faint idea of the special mission 
which that Friend of India appears to have assigned to himself during his visit 
to this land........... In his speech Sir William Wedderburn explained that the 
chief object of his visit was to help in the work of reconciling warring com- 
munities, and declared that His Highness the Aga Khan was in agreement 
with his aims. The Reforms have unfortunately introduced a clannish and 
factious spirit among the two great communities specially in certain parts 
of India. And the next and important step that British and Indian statesmen 
have to take in the constitutional and national progress of the country is to 
annihilate the exclusively communal feelings that have been fostered and to 
weld together politically the various races and creeds into one brotherhood 
and community. It is a significant sign of the times that such leaders of the 
Indian people as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and the Right Honourable Mr. Amir 
Ali stood upon the same platform and proposed that a friendly conference be 
held in Bombay to compose the differences between the Moslems and the 
Hindus. Ifa common ground can be found out and the widening breach 
between the two races narrowed if not completely bridged, it will be a great 
achievement. Bombay is well-known for the sound common-sense, the mode- 
ration and the patriotic spirit of its people and this work of reconciliation may 
be auspiciously begun there. His Highness the Aga Khan, we are told, is in 
agreement with the object, and we hope with Sir P. M. Mehta that Sir William 
Wedderburn’s mission may achieve a higher feeling ot comradeship than 
before.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn welcomes the prospect of cementing the two 
great communities of India, but is rather pessimistic about the results of the 
projected conference. For it thinks that the differences that exist between 
Hindus and Muhammadans are not due to the conferring of special privileges 
upon the latter but to a principle of far-reaching importance which the 
Congress has preached with which the Muhammadans have refused to have 
to do anything. That principle, the paper goes on to remark, relates to 
the training of India so as to qualify that historic country for the enjoyment 
of representative Government under the egis of England, and the Muham- 
madan leaders have not made any secret of their opinion concerning it.| 


25. “A member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is per- 
haps bound to observe the same reticence in regard 
Indian Spectator (11), to controversial politics as is believed to be incumbent 
3rd Dec. upon Judges in this country. They seem, however, to 
be at liberty to show their general sympathy with a 
movement like the National Congress, without pronouncing any opinion on 
the particular resolutions passed by that body. Judges attend the Congress 
as visitors when the President delivers his address, and the Right Honour- 
able Syed Amir Ali’s presence atthe gathering to give a hearty ‘ send-off’ 
to Sir William Wedderburn may in the same manner confirm the constitu- 
tional legitimacy of a movement which is generally looked upon as a perma- 
nent rallying point of the Opposition rather than as an ally of Government. 
The Right Honourable Syed’s speech must have some effect on the attitude 
of the Muhammadans in India towards the Congress. As telegraphed by 
Reuter, the most interesting part of his speech seems to have been that in. 
which he suggested a reconciliation between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans in India, and the prevention of the widening of the gulf between them. 
Perhaps the Congress will not take up a delicate subject of this nature, and 
it is difficult to decide how differences of opinion between the two commuani- 
ties may best be composed. That object will perhaps be attained. more surely 
be Mis through the efforts and utterances of leaders like Mr. Amir Ali himself than 
of by any formal discussion or proceeding.” 
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26. “The Census Commissioner of India, Mr. Gait, has certainly gone 
very much ah of his way in issuing pre oa the 
_ depressed classes and even the Sikhs and Jains are 
sige tale t ton bach not to be classed as Hindus at the forthcoming 
Commissioner of India not Census even if they desire to be so entered, and this 
to classify the depressed on the ground that they either do not worship the 
classes, the Sikhs and the great Hindu gods or are not admitted to Hindu 
Jains as Hindus in the temples (being regarded as untouchables) or both. 
Sind Census. For the first time the Census authorities are going 
ind Journal (25), 24th : 
Nov.: Mumbai Vaibhav %° take upon themselves not only to analyse philoso- 
(131), 30th Nov.: Phenix phically the beliefs and traditions of other people but 
(20), 26th Nov. also to decide for those other people the religion 
under which they shall be known. This is trenching 
perilously upon the principles of religious neutrality and misunderstanding 
the very spirit of Hinduism which carries liberalism of belief and religious (or 
religio-social) practice to a unique degree. It is absurd to argue that because 
the high castes don’t touch the Pariahs for instance, therefore the latter are 
not Hindus.......... The negroes of the United States are practically the 
untouchables of that country, but are they for that reason refused the honour 
of the Christian name? ‘The Sikhs do not believe exactly as most other 
Hindus, but unlike the depressed classes they interdine and intermarry with 
the Hindus. This is an important point.......... Any way the Census autho- 
rities have nothing to do with the matter. No one should run away with 
the idea that the Census Commissioner’s order does not matter and has no 
practical bearing. As a matter of fact it has a deep political bearing. 
It was the Moslem League which first started the question. They merely 
asked that the depressed classes should not be designated as Hindus in 
the Census, since it lent an ‘ altogether ’ fictitious importance to the Hindus 
in view* of the principle of numbers being the ruling principlein Indian 
administration. No one then took the League seriously, for it is notorious 
that at no time have any of the depressed classes been regarded by themselves 
or by others (including high caste Hindus) as anything but Hindus. But 
the country has now been taken aback at the order issued under Government 
aUthOrity........0 The Hindus all over the country should make a vigorous 
protest against this insidious attempt to dismember, or as we might put it, 
partition their society.” [The Mumbaz Vaibhav also condemns the proposal 
to exclude the depressed classes from .the Hindus in the forthcoming Census. 
The Pheniz writes: —“ The suggestion of the Moslem League is so preposterous 
that we are surprised that Government has not treated it with the contempt 
that it pre-eminently deserves. ‘I'he extreme latitude which Government and 
Government officers have shown to the League has emboldened the League to 
make absurd and insane proposals the climax of which is constituted by this 
proposal. The League requires badly to be checkmated in its head-long 
course and to be told that there is after all an end to State favouritism. In 
this connection it is highly satisfying to notice that some level-headed 
Muhammadans, including those connected with the League, are as much 


opposed to the ridiculous and mischievous proposals of the League as the 


Hindus themselves.’’| 


27. ‘‘ Wo regret very much to have to bring to the notice of the autho- 
ai _ ‘ities the very great cause for chagrin and heart- 

Piet f Geen burning they gave, unwittingly it might be, but 
on the occasion of the last mone the less unwisely on that account, in tacking as 


Levée. trivial matters certain investitures at the last Levée 
Indu of Bombay (13), of His Excellency the Governor. Levées are good 
20th Nov. things in their way, but to be sure they are routine 


annual formalities and the least imposing and the least expressive of our 
State ceremonials. ‘l’o annex to them the ceremony of investing Birthday 
and New Year’s Honours cannot but be an incongruity. And the incon- 
gruity becomes glaringly anomalous and grievously unedifying when inves- 
titures of high honours to persons of exalted rank are made—unedifyiag both 
to the recipients and the august representative of His Majesty the Kinz- 
Emperor, who invests. At the last Levée there were at least two investitures 


_ fthis-kind, one. that of'the title of Nawab conferred upon the raler of Palanpur 
ee he! other the Knighthood conferred on an Ahmedabad worthy! The 
te arr lawab Sahib was specially called to: Bombay for investiture, and yet the con- 
- fetring of the honour took no higher form:than a quarter of a minute’s procedure, 

-@ mere handing over of the sanad before the ‘ Public Entree’ presentations of 

the Levée began. There should have been a Durbar for the purpose. But if 
a Durbar could not be held, the letters patent might well have been sent by 
post, as has been done previously. On principle, we should recommend 
that Levées and investitures should never be indiscriminately jumbled. To 
gave time investiture Durbars may be held on Levée days, but the two 
functions should be kept distant and distinct. Thatis necessary at least 
in regard-to high titles and honours and specially so when they are to be 
conferred upon ruling Chiefs and Princes,.whom it has now been declared 
to. be the settled policy of Government to show. particular regard and 


deference.” 


28. “The District Magistrate of Belgaum should certainly have 
thought twice before granting permission to the 

Adverse comments on Lingayats of Athni to hold the Vydsantol procession 
the proposed Vydsantol and parade in the public streets the offensive emblem 
Telenem) at = Athn! of Vydsa’s hand calculated as it is to provoke a 
( inten @ Bombay (13) breach of the peace, and ofttimes forbidden before 
Ist Dec. ’ as it has been in British territories as well as 
| Native States. The District Magistrate has not, 
we are afraid, correctly understood the spirit of the law on the question of 
religious processions and has misapplied the ruling in Sadagopachariar vs. 
fiama Rao to the Vydsantol procession. The true rule is that where the 
exercise of a right is a mere luxury, the temporary denial of which would not 
practically interfere with a man’s general rights as a subject, he mf&y fairly 
be forbidden to enforce his rights at the risk of public disturbance.......... 
In the light of these remarks, it can easily be seen that the right of 
parading the emblem of Vydsantol is a mere luxury and that itis not one of 
@ substantial nature entering into the daily usage of Lingayat life.......... 
Whenever it was attempted it was invariably forbidden. And whenever it has 
taken place in spite of public opposition and Government discountenance it 
has immediately resulted in a bloody fight and caused even loss of life. It 
was not for the Magistrate of Belgaum, under these circumstances, to set 
aside the series of Government orders, ignore in toto the strong feelings of all 
the non-Lingayats and to permit the uncalled-for revival of the defunct 
Vydsantol procession. [Here the paper quotes the remarks of the Com- 
missioner, 8. D.| The Magistrate of Belgaum laid undue stress on the 
question as to whether there would really be a breach of the public peace 
again. Let us hope there will not be. But the fact of the likelihood of 
immense discontent is patent and discontent is very dangerous. And dis- 
content is bound to arise, though batons and bayonets may prevent its 
developing into a riot, when deities held most sacred by a certain sect are 
reviled and degraded in public by rival sects. [Here the paper quotes an 
extract from the Bombay Gazetteer, Bijapur, pages 229, 230.] The 
legend is contained in the Basav Purana which is no more a Purdn than 
Shankar-digvijaya, Madhwa-vijaya or Nanak-charitra.. It deals with the life 
of Basav, the founder of the Lingdyat religion, and is described by Mr. Brown 
asan amusing book full of wild stories. (Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science XI quoted in the Bombay Gazetteer, Bijapur, page 227.) The proces- 
sion seems to have been devised more to wound the feelings of non-Lingdyats 
than anything else.......... It may be noted that the Swami of Chitaldroog, 
who has for the present installed himself at Athni and whose palanquin, it 
is alleged by the Lingayats, cannot be carried without the emblem of 
Vydsantol and for whose sake the revivalis sought, is not allowed in the 
Mysore territories where his seat and math are, even the right of cross- 
palanguin, much less that of Vydsantol. We do not see why the British Gov- 
ernment should go out of its way to accord him an honour; which at the same 
time is a dishonour to millions of loyal 4nd faithful subjects, which is denied 
to the Swami by his own Government. It also behoves the Bombay 


” 
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Government to consider how the pretensions of Lingayats are valued in other 
_ presidencies by other Local Governments. The Lingdyats of Chitwadigi 
(Bellary) applied for permission to carry a cross-paianquin procession of their 
Guru: The District Magistrate of Bellary passed the following order 
thereon. ‘It was admitted by the Lingdyats’ vakil that the Lingdayats 
had never been able to conduct a cross-palanquin procession, as they had 
always been obstructed. Their Guru has no semblance of right to be so 
carried.......... I cannot conceive that itis the duty of any Magistrate to 
exert his authority in support of every Guru who affeets Royal State without 
the slightest pretence of right knowing well that his doing so may lead to 
breach of the peace.’ While other Local Governments and Durbars in India 
are 89 scrupulous in not according honours to Lingayat Gurus to which they 
have no right, it is the prime duty of the Bombay Government at least not to 
allow the Lingayats to indulge in a procession so offensive to others.” 


*29. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—Your Lingdyat corres- 
ee pondents have misrepresented facts and they have 
Bare EE), Sn Le falsely tried to make oa that Vydsantol is an emblem 
of honour of the Lingayat Guru. Rao Bahadur Artal, the political leader of 
the Lingayat community, had, a few days ago, read a paper in Bombay 
in which he had cited the emblem of the banner of Nandi as an emblem of 
honour of the Lingayat Guzw, but no reference whatsoever was made to any sort 
of Vydsantol—a fortiori to that sort of Vydsantol which is suspended from the 
banner of Nandi. ‘There is no authority for such an assumption ; on the con- 
trary, the authorities that are available are quite against it. Were Vydsantol 
really an emblem of honour as alleged by the Lingdayats, was it possible for 
an intelligent but overobstinate “and anti-Brahmanical man like Réo 
Bahadur Artal to have refrained from making any ref@enceto it? The 
Lingayats have misrepresented that the Vydsantol is paraded in a palanquin. 
It is, as a matter of fact, suspended from the banner of Nandi—a.spectacle as 
humiliating and provoking as that of a javelin thrust into the severed head 
ofanenemy. If the Lingayats wish to honour Vyas, the writer of purdns 
in honour of Shiv, why do they not parade a complete statue of Vyas and his 
complete works in a palanquin? lLingdyats and the non-Lingayats can join 
hands in forming such a procession. The fact is that the more spiteful among 
the Lingayats want to domineer over the Brahmins and humiliate them by 
parading the severed arm of Vyas. It is simply hypocritical to pretend to 
honour Nandi by the Vydsantol procession. Its origin is not purely religious. 
And therefore during the last hundred years many scuffles between hot-tempered 
Lingayats and Brahmins have taken place ending in the loss of many lives 
in the Karnatak. Government also have forbidden such processions, and the 
Lingayats were compelled to sign bonds prohibiting them from exhibiting 
the Vydsantol to the public view. You have suggested a compromise between 
the Lingayats and the Brahmins, but the Lingayats have of late begun to take 
delight in provoking the Brahmin community at the instigation of Rado 
Bahadur Artal. The Brahmin leaders of Athni (Belgaum) tried their best 
to effect a compromise, but some Lingayats bent on picking up quarrel pre- 
vented them from seeing the Swami of Lingayats. The Vydsantol procession 
has its origin in a sense of spiteful egotism rather than in any religious senti- 
ment pure and simple. Though a Lingdyat leader may be at present in the 
confidence of Government, stiil I strongly hope that Government, who fully 
know the past history of the Vydsantol procession, will prohibit it. 


30. It is painful, not only to Muhammadans but to all Indian com- 
munities as well, to read the Notification issued by 
~ Approval of the Govern- the Police Commissioner in connection with the 
ment Notification re Tdbut Muharram processions. The Notification prohibits 
proceses Resin, the processions from passing through certain streets on 
se | s sn the ground that ‘Government have decided that 
ombay Samachar (73), 
1st Dec.: Akhbdr-e-Islém these precautions are necessary because the experi- 
(69), 29th and 30th Nov.; ence of the last few years has shown that the use of — 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), 1st certain streets by the T'dbuts tends to cause disorder 
Dec. ; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar during the Muharram. The disturbances that have 


(28), 8rd Dec. occurred on more than one occasion inevitably bring 
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_ disor: dit on the Muharnmadan ‘community as a whole.” Strong as ‘these’ 
 ‘Werds are, we cannot but admit that they are none too strong; in view of ‘the 


_ ‘etatediin the: Government Administration Report for the last year and that 


sinful incidents which-have marred these occasions during the last few. 
years. The more educated and thoughtful of the Muhammadan community 
have viewed these incidents with regret and tried their best, though without 
success, to put a stop to them. Government too have left nothing undone 
in this direction, and notwithstanding the powers they are armed with, have 
been patiently trying to the last to check these disturbances by more lenient 
methods. Unfortunately, their well-meant efforts have come to naught and. 
they have been compelled to resort to sterner remedies. The closing of certain 
streets enumerated in the Notification is but a mild step which we hope will 
suffice to prevent disorder without forcing Government to resort to still 
more drastic measures. It will be remembered that the Toliwallas did not 
take the 7'dbuts in procession last year and this has supplied people with a 
strong handle to urge upon Government to prohibit them altogether. 
Fortunately Government have not gone to that extreme, but if the warning 
conveyed be not taken, they might, we are afraid, be compelled in the 
end, to stop the processions altogether. The Notification is painful to Hindus 
as much as to Muhammadans because it has given our enemies a means of 
lowering us in the eyes of the British public. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also con- 
siders that Government’s attitude is quite justified and hopes that the forth- 
coming Muharram will pass off smoothly. It urges all leaders to co-operate 
with Government failing which Government are bound to have a very low 
Opinion about them. The Jdém-e-Jamshed quotes the remarks of the Akhbdr- 
e-Isldm with approval and pointing out that Government have treated the 
Muhammadans as a favoured community appeals to them to show their loyalty 
by faithfully co-operating with instead of harassing Government. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar remarks that it is but in the fitness of things that Govern- 
ment who have been so solicitous for the welfare of the Muhammadan com- 
munity should take up the work of properly regulating the Muharram proces- 
sions. | ) | 


31. Every week we hear of the proscription by Goverhment of some 
bcok or periodical, and the concerted action of the 

Suggestion that mofus- different administrations in this direction has swelled 
sil book-sellers should be the list of prohibited publications to such an extent 


annually supplied with 4 og ; 
liste of proscribed publica- that it has now-a-days become practically impossible 


Psa for illiterate book-sellers to know the names of the 
Tiethid . Mites (38), 1st publications declared forfeit by the authorities. 
Dec. Under the circumstances would it not be advisable 


that a list of books, pamphlets and other publications 
proscribed till the end of the current year should be supplied through the 
Collector to all book-sellers, so that they may avoid handling any objectionable 
publications ? The supply of such periodical lists would be a great help to 
the book-sellers in rhofussil towns who mostly belong to the illiterate classes. 


32. “It is now clear that one of the objects of the Bombay Education 
Department in paying annual grants to Public 
Viiewtes ia “the P Libraries and Reading Rooms was to exercise 
po reve ~ = =F eontrol over the papers subscribed for by the 
Phenix (20), 30th Nov. - Libraries and Reading Rooms. Recently the 

| Director of Publjic Instruction sent a letter to all 

the registered Libraries in the Presidency asking them to stop some papers 
including Mahrdtta, Kesari, Gujardti, Karmanuk, Mumukshu and others. 
One of'the Libraries has passed the following resolution :—‘ The General Body 
beg to urge that so long as the papers in question are published and read by 
general public, it would not be desirable in the interest of the Library to 
discontinue them. The General Body respectfully thinks that their dis- 
continuance in the Library would affect the interest.of the Library only. 
That therefore the General Body resolves that the Director of Public 
‘Instruction may be-requested not “to kindly press the matter, especially in 
‘view of the fact of the present. improved -tone of the vernacular: papers as 


Alleged officialisation of 


£7 


some of the papers objected. to have already ceased to be published’. Many 
Libraries refused the annual grants offered for fear of officialisation. Later 
events show that their misgivings were not baseless.’’ : 


83. It would be advisable if the Government will pay their serious 
attention to the question of: public Muhammadan 

Additional © Muham- holidays, which is to be brought before the next 
madan holidays should sitting of the Bombay Legislative Council, by the 


Rides to be public Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla. There is only 


Sulidn-ul-Akhbdr (168), 0° Muhammadan holiday, Ashura, recognised as a 
Ond Dec. ' public holiday. To recognise the other principal 
Muhammadan holidays as public holidays will not 
only save Musalmans from many inconveniences, but it will give them an equal 
number of holidays with the Hindus and the Parsis. It is alleged that as 
the Muhammadan holidays are based on the uncertain appearance of the 
moon on the evening following the day of the new moon, there will be 
difficulty in fixing the holidays. But we are of opinion that the matter 
can be arranged in the 3ame way as for fixing the day of “ Ashura’’, the 
recognised public holiday. 


34. We had some time back drawn Government’s attention to the 
necessity of increasing the number of Muhammadan 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (69), holidays. It is highly satisfactory to see that the 
26th Nov. Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla has taken up 
the question and is going to interpellate Government 
in this connection at the next sitting of the Legislative Council. We are 
really obliged to the Honourable member for the great solicitude with 
which he watches the interests of the community and takes up questions 
affecting their interests. It is incumbent on the Muhammadan public to 
support ‘him by calling a public meeting before the sitting of the Legislative 
Council and thus doing their duty towards their religion. 


39. Itis admitted on all hands that employees in the Postal Department 

are over-worked and it would therefore have been 

Comments on the pro- quite in the fitness of things if Government had 
poe’ a in the been pleased to grant them the holidays proposed for 
ae Prakdsh (119) ogi, them without consulting the public. We feel sure 
pang ; the public would not grudge a little rest from hard 
work to a very useful branch of the public service. 

While considering the question of rest for the Postal employees, we would ask 
Government also to consider the question of their pay and prospects which 


sadly requires a thorough revision. 


36. The Dinbandhu writes, appreciatively of the suggestions for amelio- 
rating the condition of the masses made by the 

Government must com- Honourable Mr. Sharp in the course of his speech 
pel the miull-owners to at the Prize Distribution Ceremony of the Depressed 


build healthy and well Qjasses Mission Schools at the Fram)ji Cawasji 
ventilated quarters for 


hole enill faiele. Institute, but at the same time declares that as 
Din Bandhu (116a), Neither the mill-owners nor those people who have 
26th Nov. been posing themselves as the leaders of the people 


have as yet done anything substantial in that 
direction, Government themselves must undertake the task by drawing up 
suitable courses of studies for students of the labouring classes, by compelling 
the mill-owners to provide the mill-hands with healthy and well ventilated 
quarters, and by giving the Municipality. and the City Improvement trast 
additional powers in those matters. 


37. The Belgaum Samdchar pe ile about the quality of the vaccine 
lymph stored at the Belgaum Vaccination Depét. 

Alleged deterioration in It declares that it is at aJlo3s to know why in 
the quality of the vaccine gpite of the heavy expenditure which Governmeat is 


lymph at the Belgaum jequired to undergo on account of the maintenan¢e 


io gy of the Depét, the lymph should have deteriorated in 
(108), 28th Nov. quality, and given rise to complaints on the part of 
; the people about the after-effects of vaccination with 


it, and requests the Sanitary Department to look to the matter. 
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. “ ‘The Bombay Government's Resolution on the cattle census shows 
a the large variations in the number’ of cattle during 
the last fifteen years.......... As a remedial measure 
against the fall of cattle, the ryot is advised in the 
Resolution to store uy fodder. Of course, the ryot 
will appreciate the advice as:a prudential hint, and 
Deo; Kesari (125), 29th he fully realises the ravages done by famines both 

te to himself and to his cattle. It is too well known 
eas the Indian ryot has hardly any power left in him to withstand famines 
which are nowadays becoming chronic ; and he is known to succumb to them 
too soon. Under these circumstances it is merely human if he looks more to 
‘keeping his body and soul together than to the storing of fodder for his 
‘cattle. It may be just as profitable to advise him to store grain for himself 
and his family for famine days as to suggest to him the necessity of storing 


fodder for his cattle. Framines have as much to do with the ravages among 


the cattle as with the mortality among men. The evil results can be expected 
to abate for good only if the material conditions of the ryot are improved so 
as to enable him to withstand famines. It may be noted also that the forest 
restrictions had something to do with the cattle mortality and the Collectors 
of two districts hold that forest regulations had the effect of curtailing the 
extent of grazing land. However, now that the Forest rules are made less 
stringent, the ryot may hope to get some more grazing land for his cattle.” 
[The Kesari writes in a similar strain and remarks :—The enormous destruc- 
tion of cattle during famines is not due tothe negligence of ryots but to 
their poverty and indebtedness. Until stringent. measures are adopted to 


. root out poverty, soothing appliances will be but of little avail. The number 
of agricultural cattle in India is not sufficient for agricultural purposes. They 


cannot be replaced by machinery. Under thesecircumstances the slaughter of 
cows in India is quite indefensible. There is quite an intimate connection 
between agriculture and cows in India and the Hindu rulers have always 
protected cows. A year after, King George will be crowned at Delhi and if 
he prohibits by law the slaughter of cows, the imagination of the simple- 
minded agriculturists will be awakened and they will be full of loyal feelings. 
If the constitutional powers of the King are coming in his way even in 
showing such a small favour, India canuot admire him for it. ] 


89. The Government Resolution regarding the cattle census in the 
Bombay Presidency issued onthe 8th November 

Bakul (105), 27th Nov.; is apparently meant as a reply to the general 
Satya Shodhak (142), demand for the relaxation of grazing rules in force 
27th Nov. in forests. The MResolution, as it stands, is 
apparently an outcome of a mistake either in 

reasoning or in the collection of facts and is not likely to meet with the approval 
of any one especially in this District. ‘he conclusions arrived at cannot 
stand the test if we judge them by the peculiar conditions prevailing in 
the Ratnagiri District. In this district there is no question of forest, but the 
only complaint of the people is that the extent of land available for erazing 
‘purposes is lessening day by day. Though in the eastern portion of the 
district the grazing land may be comparatively plentiful in view of the 


comparative thinness of the population and the consequent smaller number 
of cattle, the conditions in the western portion are quite the reverse and both 


cultivators and the cattle are starving for want of land. The same conclusion 
cannot therefore be made applicable to both the portions of the district. We 
hope Government will see to this and take steps to remove all causes for 


‘misunderstanding by giving due weight to the prevailing circumstances before 


“drawing conclusions, [The Satya Shodhak writes:—Government may think 
‘that there is sufficient fodder for the cattle in spite of the increasing ocvupa- 
tion of land, but our experience in the Konkan would not justify us in agreeing 
with their conclusions. ] 
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40. We learn that hordes of elephants from the Mysore territory have 

| | entered the Supa (Kanara) forests and have been 
Alleged destruction of doing much damage there. Reports of guns do not 
crops in Supa (Kanara) much frightenthem. Last year they had paid a visit 
oy Sa from the to this part of the country, and it is repeated this 
* elgaum py’ dchqdy time again. A Correspondent from Supa complains 
(108), 28th Nov. that if early steps are not taken to drive away these 
hordes, the cultivators will suffer heavily.from their 


-depredations. 


41. A correspondent writes in the Phenix:—“I hear that, like the 
members of other Municipalities in Karachi district, 
Reflections on the the Municipal Councillors of Karachi were first invit- 
tag ae gee Durbarsrecent- 64 by Mr. Lawrence to the Durbar at Tatta, that 
y held at Tatta, Hyder- = eee 
abad and Lérkdna (Sind), 2 second thought Mr. Lawrence changed his mind 
Phenix (20),26th Novy. Somehow and wrote to the President of the Karachi 
Municipality that the invitations to the members of 
Karachi Municipality were merely formal andthathe did not expect them at the 
DUTDAL |.2..00000 Is it not anomalous to exclude the members of by far the most 
important Municipality in the District from the Durbar? Mr. Lawrence is 
to be congratulated on the excellent speech he made atthe Durbar. The 
speech was very long; and as it is said to have been read out in Sindhi from 
a& copy writtea in Roman characters, itoccupied a long time......... A Durbari 
tells me that most of the Zamindars went away in perfect ignorance of the 
important pronouncement. I would suggest that in future the Collector’s 
speech should be printed in Sindhi and distributed before it is delivered, so 
that Durbaris can follow it. Mr. Lawrence’s published speech shows that it 
was very carefully thought out and left no room for misunderstanding. Such 
does not seem to have been the case at the Larkana Durbar and the Mirpur 
Khas Durbar. At the Larkana Durbar Mr. Emmanuel, the Collector, admo- 
nished Zamindars to learn liyakat and good manners through English educa- 
tion. These references are said to have put out some leading Zamindars, 
who think that they already possess sufficient lzyakat to last them for two 
lives at least. It would seem that Collectors are divided in their views about 
the relation of the Honourable Members of the Viceregal and Provincial 
Councils-to District Durbars. At Hyderabad Mr. Beyts reserved a seat on 
dais for the Honourable Syed Allahandoshah, but did not extend that privi- 
lege to the Honourable Mir Allahbux Khan, who is not only an Additional 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council but also a descendant of the 
Talpur family and one of the biggest Jaghirdars in Sind. At Mirpur Khas 
Mr. Hudson gave the Honourable Mr. Bhurgria seat by his side. Both 
Mr. Beyts and Mr. Hudson did not invite the Honourables not belonging to 
their districts......... At Tatta Mr. Lawrence invited all the three Sindhi 
Members of the Bombay Council, though two of ghem did not belong to his 
district ; but he did not invite the Member of the Viceroy’s Council. He was, 
however, not inconsistent like the Collector of Hyderabad and had reserved 
seats for the Honourables next to himself and had given them precedence of 
the Kuropean Assistant Collector......... I suppose Messrs. Lawrence, Beyts 
and Hudson gave precedence to the Honourable Members of the Bombay 
Council on the ground that as such they had some ‘ official’ position. If so, 
then on what ground was the President of the Hyderabad Municipality 
excluded from the same honour? Surely, he has similar official locus standz 
from the same view-point......... Would Mr. Beyts have so treated—or ill- 
treated, as the general public has understood—the President if he had been 
a Kuropean? If not, then are these Durbars meant to obliterate differences 
between Europeans and Indians or to emphasise them and force them upon 
those who would prefer not to attend Durbars under such galling conditions ? 
The President of Hyderabad Municipality is said to have asked to be excused 
from the honour (?), but the honour was forced on him! Would the Collector 
of Karachi have excluded Mr.-Mules from the dass, if he had held the Durbar 
at Karachi? Even from the official view-point there seems no justification 
for an ‘ official’ of the position of the President of a Municipality boing 
excluded from a distinction which Deputy Collectors and much smaller fry 
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> + ~—s PB Bilowed ‘to enjoy.......... ‘At all the Durbars except the Hyderabad Durbar 
-  — «ERS Press was invited. The anxiety of the Hyderabad officials to exclude the 
- “Bees is not quite inexplicable, for some events seem to have happened which 
es - ould not have borne the seaych-light of public opinion. For instance, the 
. Bet mh, “By derabad Press would have at once raised a huge storm over the exclusion 
/ ‘From the dais of the Honourable Mir Allahbux and the President of the Hyder- 
ae abad Municipality if it had been witness to the implied indignity on two leading 
I teh members of the Indian community: The Hyderabad Press is too independent 
eS to take things lying down, and as such richly deserved the exclusion....:..7.1 
At the Mirpur Khas Durbar Mr. Hudson, the Deputy Commissioner, exhorted 
the Zamindars to render help to all departments of Government and their 
officers and not to one or two departments. He expressed his regret that 
such was not the case and that many Zaminddrs were under the wron 
impression that Government was satisfied with partial help. A _ loya 
Yamindar was he who helped all departments alike. ‘This ambiguous 
exhortation has been misconstrued by the Zamindars of Thar and Parkar, who 
left the Durbar under the impression that the Deputy Commissioner was 
not satisfied with their rasat and required more and all-round rasaz to all 
officers from them in future. Rasai is already rampant there as in other 
parts of Sind; and I am afraid the evil will grow if Mr. Hudson does not 


take an early opportunity to make his real intention clear to the Zamindars.”’ . 


42. ‘“ Winter has now set in, and some of the officers have gone out on 
their annual tours in the Districts while others will 
4 Complaint about rasai follow them. Poor cultivators of whom falls the 


at in Sind. entire burden of rasai will be subjected to so many 
‘ _ Al-Hagq (57), 19th Nov., hardships..... ..... Noone will even care to enquire 
Eng. cols.; Phenix (20), whether or not these poor persons have sufficient 
30th Nov. clothing to cover their bodies and protect themselves 


| from attack of cold. The worst of it is that they are 
viven no remuneration for their labour. ‘They have in addition to place at 
the disposal. of Zamindars and Tapedars fowls, eggs, grass, fodder and many 
other articles of use to touring officers and their estabhshment without 
receiving their prices. Theirs is certainly a hard lot. If they do not act in 
obedience to the orders of Zamindars and T'apedars, or if they refuse to hand 
over their fowls, eggs, etc., to them, they are subjected to the most harsh 
treatment, they are at once placed under Police custody and Zamindars do not 
even hesitate in resorting to the expedient of deposing in a Court to the effect 
that a particular person is a habitual -offender, or an associate of thieves or 
has been receiving stolen property....... A little reflection, however, will enable 
us to perceive that it is Zamindars who are the authors of their miseries. Za- 
mindars fancy that their honour depends entirely on making proper arrange- 
ments for the rasaz of officers.......... But it is simply childish on the part of 
the Zamindars to suppose Phat by making rasaz, they will ingratiate themselves 
with officers,...... The rasat which entails so much trouble to those on whom 
its burden chiefly falls is mainly the résaz of the office Munshies and clerks 
| peons, butlers and servants. If a Mukhtiarkar does not gratify the wishes 
on | of these persons he will be regarded unfit for the office he holds. While 
A inspecting his office records the’ bala office Munshies will pick out one 
thousand and one mistakes therein and bring them to the notice of the officer, 

If butlers are not satisfied with him, they will intentionally cause some delay 

in the preparation of tea, food, etc., with a view to impress on the officer the 

fact that the Mukhtydrkar is an indifferent official who does not supply neces- 

sary articles in time.......... Under these circumstances the Mukhtyarkar has 

no other alternative than that of satisfying the whole establishment of his 

_ superiors including butlers, servants and peons. Evidently so much expend@i- 

E ture’ cannot be defrayed out of the Mukhtyarkar’s pay, the burden will 
‘necessarily fall on Zamindars who in turn thrust it upon poor haris.......... 

‘The whole of the burden of rasai devolves on Mussalman Zamindars. Hindu 

ioe _ Zamindaérs contribute nothing or next to nothing towards the rasai fund: 

ae are nor do they render any assistatice by way of supplying labourers on 

tis ‘emergent occasions. ‘In spite of it they are not molested by officials; they 

me “Bre even more favoured than. Mussalman Zamindars and - obtain 


31 
greater advantages. Mussalmans, on the contrary, outvie one another in 
voluntarily offering their purses as ‘well as their services to the officials.......... 
‘We would request all European officers to do all they can to mitigate the 
hardships of rasat. They should take with themselves on their tour as 
few Munshies and clerks as practicable and encamp near villages from which 
they can easily procure all articles, required by them. They should also see 
that no provisions, fodder, fuel, etc., are kept in store at any particular camp, 
and no haris are forced to work without getting wages. No haris or Zamindars 
should be allowed to enter the enclosed ground of an officer’s camp.’ 
[The Phenix , writes:—‘‘ We desire to draw the special attention of 
officers now on tour to the complaints which are current about rasaz and begar. 
The evil has been repeatedly brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment; but in spite of Government orders against the practices and the efforts 
made by some officers to eradicate them, they remain rampant still.’’] 


43. “In all large towns of the Presidency it is customary that all 
carriages working for hire are inspected once or twice 
sulle Gamendanes "al a year by the District Superintendent of Police and 
Hyderabad (Sind) are re- licenses issued to the owners or drivers on payment 
quired to take out ofthe usual license-fee. This license entitles the 
additional licensesfrom the owner to ply his carriage in the town for which he 
a og N has obtained the license, and he can also go to the 
tar. po 0), ov, Railway station. This practice prevails in all towns 
of Sind. But at Hyderabad the Railway Police 
' require every hackney-driver to procure a separate license from the Railway 
Police authorities on payment of Rs. 5 as license fee; otherwise they are not 
allowed to go near the station. About four years ago the attention of the 
authorities of the Punjab Police Department, to which the Sind Railway 
Police was then attached, was drawn to this irregularity with the result that 
an order was issued prohibiting the practice. But the Railway Police of 
Hyderabad have, notwithstanding, been preventing all such hackneys from 
roing to the station as have not obtained licenses from Railway Police autho- 
rities also. Toobtain a license from the Railway Police at Hyderabad involves 
creat inconvenience......... The Railway Police being now attached to the 
Sind Police Department, we fail to understand why the licenses granted by 
the District Superintendent of Police are not accepted by the Railway Police 
authorities......... The present practice entails considerable inconvenience 
to the travelling public, as on occasions it has been found difficult to find a 
sufficient number of carriages to meet the demand of those who alight at the 
station.” 


EHducation. 


44, “ The letter addressed by the Bombay Government to the University 
regarding the much. discussed topic of Hxamina- 

Comments on the Gov- tion Halls in reply to the Syndicate’s proposal 
ernment’s letter to the to adopt a modified plan of the Halls is strange 
University re the proposed reading. We were up to this time under the impres- 
Examination Halls. sion that the Government were firm in their attitude 
Oriental Review (19), towards the question of Examination Halls. Unfor- 
yom Nov. tunately this impression has proved to be false, for 
the letter above referred to is a plain indicatiou of 

the fact that the Government have wavered from their original position 
and have yielded not a little to the selfish and senseless clamour set up 
against the erection of the Halls in ‘the University Gardens. There are 
two reasons alleged for this change of front (for it can be called nothing 
else) on the part of the Government. One is that ‘in the conditions that 
prevailed in 1907, Government were prepared to offer the sum of one lakh 
of rupees towards the cost of the Examination Halls, but the main object 
for which they were to be built no longer has their ‘support and they 
must view the scheme in-a different light.’ This ‘main object’ is the 
Matriculation Examination which is proposed to be abolished by the Gov- 
ernment. This question is not yet settled and we hope it will newer 
be settled 3 in accordance with the wishes of the Government. Why then 
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t to shirk ‘off ‘the obvious duty of erecting the Examination 
i ens? The other plausible reason urged by the 
nsidérable body of public opinion in Bombay has 
against further building on the site of the University 
'_ Gardens and that Government following the views of their predecessors are 
AS aa a ate disposed. 0 attach weight to the strong representation made tothem.’ All 
Per se is is extremely queer and disconcerting. We had thought that the hollow- 
ene ness of the agitation set up in certain quarters against the erection of 
Beer Examination Halls in the University Gardens was found out. Unfortunately 
the Government is taken in, and they now propose that these Halls should be 
built in connection with the proposed Science Institute. It is to be seen 
how the Senate receives this change of front and the altered proposal; but it 
may be hoped that they will not entertain the proposal if it entails any 
ee binding of the University to the undesirable question ofthe abolition of the 
ee Matriculation.” 
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45. Commenting on the proceedings of a recent meeting held by the 

. Maratha Aikyechchhu Sabha, the Mumbai Vaibhav 
Government should observes that the demand made by the meeting for 

. grant additional College additional College scholarships for students of back- 


rer oral oy — sw ward classes was a legitimate one. The paper ex- 


‘ dency. presses its inability to understand why Government 
Mumbai Vaibhav (131), should have instituted scholarships for Marathas 
28th Nov. alone, when the Maratha Educational Conference 


asked for scholarships for the agricultural classes in 
general, and expresses a hope that Government will now grant the prayer of 
the meeting and thus correct a mistake that has been made. 
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Munictpalrtres. 


46. The Bombay Samdchdr thinks that the letter recently addressed by 
Government to the President of the Municipal Cor- 

Commentson the recent poration on the subject of the training of teachers 
letter addressed by Gov- for primary schools in Bombay is a satisfactory solu- 
ernment to the Bombay tion of the controversy going on between these two 
Corporation re traiming bodies, and remarks that common-sense has after all 
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él os end — triumphed and trusts that the medium course 
1 Bombay Samdchdr (78), suggested by Government will be accepted by the 
4 29th Nov. Corporation asin so doing no injustice will be suffered 
a - by it. 

Native States. 


47. “ The installation of the youthful Nawab of Radhanpur by Colonel 
Merewether suggests a-train of thoughts, far from 

Comments on the instal- pleasant to well-wishers of our Native States. Is it 
lation of the new Nawab not a sad commentary on the management of their 


of Radhanpur. : 
Indian Spectator (11), finance by Native Rulers that they usually run 


8rd Dec.; Sdnj Vartamdn through the savings of years made by English man- 
(45), 2nd Dec. agers or by Indian managers under English super- 
vision during minority? ‘This puzzling fact does 

a not seem to have troubled our politicians. Another curiosity of Native Stat& 
ae administration is the absence of a fixed privy purse in most cases. With all 
i the talk about Home Rule in India to which we have become accustomed, 
‘one would have expected long before now some proposal for limiting the 
i. personal expenses of the Native Chiefs. There may be objection to the course. 
7: ‘in certain cases, but we think many of the younger men would favour the 
 . - proposal. Side by side a proposal to give some sort of Constitution to Native 
a States would be worth considering. These proposals might serve as true basis. 
a of. self-government, to be extended in time to British India under proper 
restrictions for thé safety of the Empire. But it hardly ever occurs to our 

litical reformers to bestow thought on such questions. One cause of Lord 

| Carz0 urzon's unpopularity was his assertion that the princes existed for their 
‘gubjects, and not the subjects for the princes. On the other hand, there is 
‘Obvious unwisdom in the ‘Government ‘of India investing raw men with ful) 
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administrative powers. The youngsters ought to receive an all-round train- 
ing before the welfare of the States and subjects is entrusted to their care. 
More objectionable than this is the policy of thrusting undesirable men on 
Native Princes and then holding these responsible for the faults or misconduct 
of the men foisted on them. The injustice of such a course is too obvious to 
call for comment. And added to this is the risk of the prince being domi- 
nated by unworthy men assured of the support of Political officers. Between 
the Zenana on the one hand and the ‘ experienced ’ officers lent by Govern- 
ment, on the other, few young Chiefs have the opportunity of developing their 
character and career in a natural way.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar 
remarks as to the finances of States under administration, and commends the 
ot of the Nawab retaining Mr. Monteath, I.C.58., as his adviser for a 
year, | 


48. In addition to the outrages already perpetrated at Idar we under- 
Sor ae: stand that the Kabulis drafted by the Durbar 
Alleged terrorism in the aggsaulted Kashiram Devchand Maniar, a prominent 
“o veep : d Mahi resident of Idar, and so severely belaboured him 
Kanth a Gazette (81) Oth .that he fainted outright. The authorities were 
Nov, wired to, in consequence of which the Police Super- 
intendent and Mr. Moodaliar came down from 
Amnagar to investigate. Itis said that those who came forward to give 
evidence in the investigation were threatened by the authorities so that they 
dared not tell the truth. Meanwhile, other leading subjects of the State 
are being pressed to go and tender their apologies to the Maharaja under 
pain of being treated like Kashiram Maniar. This threat has frightened all the 
residents of Idar and Vadali and they have consented to go to Amnagar and 
tender their apologies to the Maharaja merely out of a dread for their personal 
safety. The only way out for the subjects is to seek for British protection, 
but the Kumar Saheb and the Maharaja are using all their efforts to prevent 
them from so doing by means of terrorism. The treatment accorded to 
Kashiram Maniar with a view to spreading terror among the subjects is 
unbecoming the dignity of the Maharaja of Idar. 


49. In continuation of its article reported in paragraph 81 of the last 
' Weekly Report the Baroda Gazette writes:—The 
Comments on the facts of the case distinctly show that the widowed 
alleged. assault on Réni ani Surajba was staying at a place belonging 
Surdjba of Porebunder. to the Jam Saheb and that Mr. Gokulbhai Bapuji, 
Baroda Gazette (71), Bar.-at-Law, in whose charge she was, belonged 
‘28th Nov. to the Jamnagar State. The receipt and letters 
also which he sought to recover from the Rani 
' by personal violence were written by the Jam Saheb. It is clear that if 
Gokulbhai could secure the receipt for ornaments worth seventy-five thousand 
rupees, passed by the Jam Saheb to the Rani, then the latter would no longer 
be in a position to claim them back. Similarly the two letters in question 
were written by the Jam Saheb telling the Rani Saheb that the Political 
Agent wished her to remove to Modpur in his dominions, and this attempt to 
extort them from her leads one to suspect that they were fabricated and 
that as such were wanted back by the Jam. The belief among the Kathiawar 
public is that Mr. Gokuldas may have done this either to serve his own 
purpose or under orders from his master, the Jam. We cannot at this stage 
say whether it is the Jam or the barrister himself who is responsible for all 
this. But it is imperative that a full inquiry should be made in the matter 
and the true culprits brought to book. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th December 1910. 
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Report on 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 10th December 1910. 


Pe re Ae ang District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to » any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated; what 
action, If any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1S 


believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Driyan Prakash: ... 


Indu of Bombay ... 


Subodh Patrika ... 


OGoano ... ... 


‘ 
P 
- * Weekly 
» 
~ ~ ~ 
# 


«dati ghgiit . 


’ 
wie 4 
- 

er 


ee 


Rast Goftar .- .. ...: 
Sénj Vartaman ... 


Shti Say4ji Vijay ... 


| Dnydnddaya fo. 


Dnydn'Prakésh: *... 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
| Echo si eB 
0 Anglo-Luusitdno... | 


Lit AxGro-Srxp1. | 


' e6 


GF. “ane t 


| se6 Rajkot eee 


vse! Ahmedabad 


---| Baroda si... 
siya] Borage ~' 6: 


es{ Bombay .... 


...| Hyderabad ~’ 
: .../Kardchi (Sind) 


Ls 


ne Shikdrpor-... 


-»-| Larkana (Sind) 


ie oat " ; 


\ 
: 


eee! preven (Sind) 
tr Karkebi i (Sin) 


quand i 


--»| Bombay ose 


© Do . 
ee . eee 
>. 
, 
e . . ® 


ft ardchi (Sing) 


‘eee 


eee 


ene 


...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A,;. Hindu 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 

...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 

.../ 0. C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... ie lg 

...| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ; 

80. 

...| F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 _... aa 

...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Ami)) ; | 50. 

...| Syed Wahemamea Syed Jamadin ; 31; ‘aa 
Abdul Vahdbkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; ; we: 
Muhammadans, — 

-«.| Premchand Isardés Bijlan ‘Hindu (sn : 
24. 

ag Kesandia Bhawéndés ; Hindu (Amil).; 32 ...) 

...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 

...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) 3 i phe 

.--| Jamatmal Daélchand ; 87 ... seni see 


| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ...  ... 


IJ ehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


| Jagjivan L. Trivedi ; 


(Mesri Bania) ; 


re Kikdbhai ; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 


Ichchhdrém Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Somiilél Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. 


Framji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... oe: 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oe eee 
Jamnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; 


Hindu (Mewad Brdh- 
man); 31. 


Narotamdds Prinjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu) : 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustam}ji Vatcha-Gandghi ; 


Parsi ; 43. 


Narsarwanji 


Maneklal Ambaram Doctc;z ; Hindu (Bania); 


29. 


| Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) 29. 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 


T? Rev. J. B. Abbott; 486 0.000 3... 


Rev. Takaram ; 55 


..1(1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. an 


8,500 


Sa 


- — 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


_ -=> 


No. | Name of Publication. | ~ tero Published. Edition. 
AnG1o-TELEGU. 
' 65 | Andhra Patrika ... «| Bombay... «| Weekly = ee 
EnGiLisH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 
66 | Moslem ... ...| Poona | Weekly... 
ENGLISH, MaRA’THI AND 
GuJaRa TI. 
67 | Hind Vijaya& cee .--| Baroda «o.| Weekly —.. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CoNcANIM. 
68 | A Luz ove see .| Bomnbay... ..| Weekly 
GugsaRa'TI. 
69 | Akhbar-e-Islam .| Rombay Daily 
70 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot Quarterly 
71 |Baroda Gazette .) Baroda Weekly 
72 | Bhérat Jivan .| Bombay... »-| Monthly 
73 | Bombay Samachar Do. .| Daily 
74 | Broach Samachar .| Broach Weekly 
75 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad Monthly 
76 | Chabuk .| Navsari (Baroda) ...}| Weekly 
77 | Cutch-Kesari eee .| Bombay oe] Weekly... 
78 | Din Mani... -.| Broach _... oof =O. 
79 |Garjana ... ««-| Abmedabad io oe , 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. , 
81 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sadra Do. 
Kantha Gazette. 
82 | Kéthidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. 
83 | Lohana Samachar et Do. 200 Do. ; 
84 | Loka Mitra ---| Bombay Bi-weekly ... 
85 | Navsdri Patrika eee] Navsari Weekly 
86 | Navsari Prakash . eee Do. cool © 00. ‘ 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. i 
88 ) Praja Mitra eee ---| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
89 | Praja Pokar ose .| Surat oe] Weekly... 
90 | Prétahkal ...| Ahmedahad .| Monthly 
91 | Rdjasth4n and Indian Do. | Weekly ... 
Advertiser. 
92 | Samalochak «| Bombay... eee] 1 Ti- Monthly 
98 |Satsang ...  .. «| Surat ...| Fortnightly 
94 | Surat Akhbar... ooo] BATOUR —s. ae i 2 ‘a 
95 |Udbodhan... ...  «..| Ahmedabad - Monthly ... 
96 | Vasant... oes ee Do. ses} Do. ose 
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.| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 eee 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| Javerbhaéi Dédaébhai Patel ; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
.| Daya4bhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hind» 


| Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi ; Parsi ; 53 
.| Jivanlal Amarshi 
| D&jibhéi Ratanji 

| Damji 
| Néthélél Rangildés (Bania) 


.| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 

.| Motil4l Chhotal4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 

.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


.| Bapubhaéi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohfna) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


Hom)ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41 | 
Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdés Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 


.| Noorkhan ‘Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; 


.| Hirdl4l Vardhamdéoa Shah (Visa Shrimdéli 


| Manil4] Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati! 


.| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
.| Phirozshth Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 dies 
.| Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 


_oscnemrel 


” a 
- 


— 


KAshinéth Nigeshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brib- 


man); 40, 


Dahydbhai Kasanddés Shah ; Hindu (Bania): 
41, 


.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma | 


dan (Memon) ; 45. 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
Parsi ; 41 
Mehta ; 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34 
Desai; Hindu (Anavi 


Hindu (Dasa 


Brahmin); 31. 
Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa) 
Bania) ; 33 


Shankerlal Nathjibhai ; 
Brahiin) ; 34. 


Hindu (Audicl 


(Brahman) ; 46. 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Parsi 48 


Jagannath Prabhashankar; Hindu (Brdh- 
man) ; 30. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Brahmin) ; 48. 


Bania) ; 22. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; } Hindu, 


ool 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, — 
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Edition. ame, caste and age of Editor. — 
He Weekly <0 ss Sbir Bibarilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;| 6,200 
ie eee «| Do. oes ...| &. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 600 . 
aie man); 25. 
Bs a «| Do, oe ...|G BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
Be man); 42. 
M 100 | Karndtak Vritt... ...| Dhaérwar ... i> ™ oe ...| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
ae (Vaishnav Brahman). 
101 | Loka Bandhv .... sl Do. aes — oa eee ...| Gururdéo Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
102 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do. soe ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Bradhiman) ; 44. 
108 | Suvarta Patrika ...| Belgaum ... wa aa res Sak one eee vat. pee si 
Mana "tuI. | 
104 | A’rydvart ... ote a Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. sie ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). | vedi Brahman); 53. 
"eee Wake | Retndghn ... a. a -»  oee| Hari Dharmaraj Gindhi; Hindu (Vani);| 400 
: 31. 
a | : 
106 | Bhala ove ee ...| Poona oi ...| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Palwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
| month. Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82. 
3 107 |Bharat Mata ... _...|Isldmpur ... __ ...| Fortnightly ...{ Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 
) | Brahman) ; 20. 80 
108 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... .».| Hari Tyr a Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
man); 44. 
109 | Chandrakant ons ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. a ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
: (Chitpa4wan Brahman); 42. 
110 ' Chandroda Med eee} Chi jun tn4-| Do. et ...| Sadéshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| ee gir). = Brahman); 44. 
111 | Chikiteak ... son ...| Belgaum ... sol ae bis is ees pee gs Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
envi; 35. 
112 | Chitramaya Jagat .+-| Poona on ..| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
q kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
118 | Daivadnya Samachér_...| Bombay .... .--| Monthly ... wail bi way "ore. Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa-| 500 
Nh) &) ; . 
114 | Deshkdlvartmén ... «.| Hrandol ... ...| Weekly  ... er ee Joshi; Hindo (Brah- 150 
| y min); 36. 
116.) Dharnia ...  ... ...| Wai (Satdra) . |Monthly ...  ...| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,500 
\ FS ) Brahman) ; 46. 
| 116 | Dhdrwar Vritt.... ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... evel We “n 2 - wan Hindu (Karhdéda Brdb- 450 
vee aD) ; . 
- 117 | Dnydn Chakshi ... .-.| Poona igs an am ye ...| Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
z | Brahman) ; 50. 
sy 118: | Dnydn Sdégar na ...| Kolhapur ... oh: Bah ti ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
Ms . Brahman) ; 44. 
nape 119 | Indu Prakdsh _.... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily - ...| Damodar Ganesh Paédhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
i hdda Brahmin); 50, 
: ...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ...| Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
ae : ; : pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
: ...| Bombay ... ae: * eee ...| EF. F. Gordon & Co. 500 
s .{Sholipur ... ...| Do... _—«..| Govind Nardéyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth) 495 
ye Bréhman) ; 51. ) 
Pat ---| Bombay ... eel Do. oe §=—s “oe | HOtesh Appdéji-. Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) : ... 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
coc] SOUR seo oeel. Do. ... «| Hari Nardéyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan| | 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 41. 
a «-| Do, ig ck Dee oe ...|Narsinba Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.,| 20,000 
Z | LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38.) 
i ...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindv| 500 
Ee _ desh). : (Yajurvedi Brahman); 29.._ - . 
a -««| Dbulia (West Khén-| Weekly ...  ...|Yédev Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu) 600 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. ; 


pur). 


Brahman): $5, 


Wo. | Name of Publication. | Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ye 
ManratTai—concluded,. 7 
128 | Madhukar...  «» | Belgaum ... ..| Weekly ... -...| Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 815 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
129 | Mahdrashtra Vritt ...| Satéra Sit. Monthly ... eve “a Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu saa 300 
t 24 
180 | Moda Vritt ..| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan| 100 
: Brahman) ; 29. | 7 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay .| Daily | Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hinduj 1,500 
| Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
182 | Mumukshu .| Poona | Weekly... | Lakshuman © Ramchandra Pangaérkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
183 | Nasik Vritt .-| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
} Brahman) ; 24. 
184 | Pandhari Mitr’ -| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do, .| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
185 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly .| Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
186 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasthj 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
137 | Pragati... eee .| Kolhapur ... Do. ‘ .|Bhéu Babdji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45, 
‘438 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
139 | Pudhdri... ...) Baroda Do. .| Vasudev Purshottam Séthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) , 32. 
140 | Rashtrabodh .| Poona Monthly .| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 300 
141 | Rdshtrodaya Do. Do. 1S. K. Ddémle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréh{ 200 
man); 30. 
; | 
142 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
143 | Shetkari .| Ahmednagar Do. .|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B.;}_ ... ° 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
144 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur ... «| Do. .| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
145 | Shol4pur Samachar Do. Do. .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kd4mathi) ; 50 400 
146 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .| Bombay Do. ..{Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager -Ddémodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
147 | Shri Sh4nu .| Satara... ee} Do. ; .|Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
148 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Chitpawan Brahman). 
149 | Sitaraye Hind Do. Do. »-.|Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 300 
madan ; 45. 
! a 
150 | Sudharak ... | Poona... Do. .| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
151 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) “a Do. (1) Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni ;_ ‘Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
152 | Vaishya Masik .| Bombay... ---| Monthly anne ae 
153 | Vichéri_... tien -| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
154 Vijayee Mahratta... .-| Kolhapur ... | Weekly... .| Bhujangrao »¢ Gdekwad; Hindu 500 
| (Maratha) ; 25. 
155 | Vinod a0 eve «« | Belgaum ... .| Fortnightly .| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
(Séraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Bombay ... _ ...| Monthly .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud| 
Séraswat Brahman), 
457 | Vrittasar... eee eee] Wai (Satara) Weekly ... * ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| ‘| pa&wan Brahman) ; 49. 
r A 
158 | Vydpéri_... soli ---| Poona in ot De ia .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
159 | Warkari ... eee --| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly .»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
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| 
! : 
Weekly ... "Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham-| 
Cane vmedan {ihieh) 85. | 
Weekly ...  ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
\ madan (Abro) ; 24. 
ii | Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. , 
bes ..-| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
v4 .»-| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
vie’ .--| Chela4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. i 
Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 

Do. si .»-| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... one oT a 
Daily wie ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 

| 
Weekly... sca Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 
| (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. | 
Fortnightly ——...|Sital Pracéd Jain... se] 1,000 


printed 


. 


_  Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same a& that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a. (Stl or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and aiterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


\ 
No, Name of Pnblication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, | 
; { 

ANGLO-GUJARATI, | | 
41a) Khoja Mitra ce «| Bombay ... «| Weekly... pom euneee ccc i 
MARATHI, | fh 

1164} Din Bandhu as «| Bombay ... sol WOERIY =n ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 1,400 | 
' / 

1168; Din Mitra... “ae .«-| Ahmedabad in’ oe ame wee ae ote t 

1314} Mumbai Vritt .... «>| Bombay ... ood =O. we abe 00 eee eee 

151a| Vaidyak Patrika ... oof Do. sbe of LO. soe ‘ae occcece ove | | 
Urpv. | 

? + 

1664) Dastambu ee ..-| Bombay ... oon) WeOKlY = are as as SS : | 
HiInpi AND GUJARATI. : i 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Coronation Durbar at Delhi takes place- off Ist January 1912, 

but the ‘ Ashur&’, ¢.¢., Tabut imusefsion day falls on 

Suggestion to change the same date. Leaving aside thefact-that a large 

the date of the Coronation portion of His: Majesty's Indiin subjects, viz., the 

ao to be held at ore ind "4 ago ore on the day 

Bomb ay Panok Bahd- will be unable to take part in the great rejoicings 

dur” (166), 5th Dec,; i& will be ominous and inauspicious to hold the 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (168), Coronation Durbar of our King-Emperor on a day 

8rd Dec.; Mufide-Rozgar which is observed by all Musalmans and many 

(167), 4th Dec. Hindus as a day of general mourning. We, therefore, 

| very earnestly request Government to change the 

date of the Coronation Durbar. [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr and the Mufide- 
Aozgar make a similar request.] 


2. “Glad as Lord Morley must feel when he contemplates the success 
ae that has attended his efforts to reduce the public 
Appreciation of Lord feeling in India to its normal temperature, it is not 


‘Morley’s tenure of office . | . 
as Gecretery af Blate for satisfactorily established that the unrest which 


Tniie perplexed the physicians of the body politic was a 
temporary and passing ailment; and secondly, an 
t and t (6 semporary and passing y, a 

an ee influential section of Anglo-Indians, well versed in 


the art of administration and in the knowledge of 
Indian conditions, persist in foreboding that the comparative peace which 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto have restored is temporary and elusive, and a 
somewhat different kind of policy is needed to safeguard the abiding interests 
of England in India. Every attempt is likely to be made to emphasise and 
reassert principles with which the disciple of Mill and Gladstone may not be 
in entire sympathy, and though a Secretary of State comparatively young in 
years and strong in health may do much to arrest tendencies which perpetuate 
a state of things that he does not quite approve, it is easy to understand 
why Lord Morley should wish, with his idea of the fitness of things, to close 
at the present stage the chapter of Indian history in which he himself and his 
collaborateur in India have played so distinctive and successful a part...,...... 
If the Viceroy has been accused of weakness, the Secretary of State, who 
was credited with a similar defect when he came to the India Office, has 
been charged with the opposite quality of asserting himself too much. He 
has anyhow introduced certain new ideas into the political philosophy of 
India. While lending no countenance to the hope of self-government for the 
whole dependency, he initiated an inquiry which wil! no doubt result ina 
substantial extension of local self-government. The outcome of the Decen- 
tralisation Commission, however, depends largely upon his successor’s and 
the new Viceroy's policy. In the making of high appointments Lord Morley 
has introduced, as much perhaps through necessity as through choice, an 
English principle which looks rather novel in India, and which may be 
associated as a distinctive feature with his regime. Seniority, pay and 
privilege are ideas worshipped by the official world. Lord Morley has 
treated them as mere fetishes. In pre-Morleyan days few men, who had not 
served nearly a lifetime in India, and risen to the highest position in one 
or other of the Services, would have aspired to the Secretary of State’s 
Council. That custom was changed by Lord Morley. In the Executive 
Councils it was generally expected that Indians already in the service of 
Government and drawing high salaries would be introdyced as persons best 
entitled to the prizes. Lord Morley, with his English and democratic notions, 
has knocked on the head the idea that before serving the public in the highest 
positions, or before sitting at the helm of the country’s affairs for compara- 
tively short periods, one must previously have drawn a high salary, or been 
in the permanent service of Government. To Judges, who elect to administer 
justice not only between one subject and another but also between Govern- 
ment and the subjects, and to others in the permanent service of Government, 
Lord Morley has virtually replied that when they preferred the emoluments 
and the honours of the service, they verily had their reward, and the country’s 
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by the permanent officials and adminis- 
competent citizens.. This fedture of the 
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rile ae i% ‘ 


1] politician stadia some time ago that a subject nation 
could have no politics.. This observation is, of course, 
tobe taken with certain reservations, but leaving 
aside contentious matters regarding that point, we 


at thes opentel 


bog) tog achat, on may accept the necessity for the development of 


Orion industry and agriculture so obviously implied in that 
th “tag rn gi observation. The past five months have shown that 
the Indian political atmosphere is cleared of much of 
the noxious vapours of anarchism and fanaticism, and we are witnessing the 
growth of sober and rational criticism which looks more to development on 
constructive lines than to destruction on extremist lines. Such a constructive 
programme necessarily includes development of industries and agriculture and 
if is on this account movements aiming at it are to be welcomed whole- 
heartedly. The Allahabad Exhibition which was opened by Sir John Hewett 
is the greatest that has been held in the East, and may well be taken as 
symbolical of the new spirit which is coming over this country—a spirit of 
constructive statesmanship and of co-operation between the rulers and the 
ruled. The colossal expenditure which is usually incurred for such Exhibitions 
leads many people naturally to ask whether it could not be better utilised. 
Such a protest is justifiable if an Exhibition is regarded as a fancy feté and 
people congregate, simply to enjoy themselves. It will also be justifiable if 
Exhibitions are held more often than necessary, 7.e., before there is time to put 
into practice the lessons of the previous Exhibition. The Allahabad Exhibition 
is free from these defects and though the public are amused and amusements 
form a feature, they are not its principal feature. Exhortation and instruction 
are the principal objects and the prospectus issued by the General Committee 
and the speech of Sir John Hewett testify to this amply........... We agree 
with Sir. John Hewett if he insists upon a closer attention being paid to 
industry and agriculture, but positively differ if he implies that politics 
ought to be discarded entirely. Industrialism is a handmaid of politics 
and it may be said that it will have no chance to flourish in the 
absence of politics. The instance adduced by him of many men and 
women getting their livelihood in Great Britain without a knowledge of 
politics does not depict an ideal state of things, and it is against this state of 
society that the protest of the Socialists is chiefly lodged. -We venture to 
suggest that it is because of political agitation in this country that the indus- 
trial movement has sprung up.” 


4. “In his speech made on the occasion of the opening ceremony 
P Matndtie: (17 of the Allahabad Industrial Exhibition Sir John 
Sieg ning (11), Ilth Hewett, the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
ec., Eng. cols.; Mumbai 
Vaibhav (131), 6th Dec. Provinces, is reported to have laid special stress on 
the importance of Hconomics........... Now we 
thoroughly appreciate the genuine desire of the ruler of the United Provinces 
to see the industries of the country advance and prosper. But we confess we 
cannct see eye to eye with him when he tries to put an extra value on indus- 
trial effort at the expense of politics. In the first place an attempt like that 
to decry politics is calculated to defeat its own purpose. Indians legitimately 
complain that there is no scope for their political ambition under the British 
Government. And the truth of such a complaint is borne out by the admis- 
sions of English statesmen made perhaps in unguarded moments. Thus in 
his introduction to the late Mr. G. P. Pillai’s book entitled ‘ Representative 
Indians’ Sir Richard Temple has remarked as follows :—‘ It will be seen that 
although polibies! talent, statesmanlike ambition and administrative power 
fail to be fostered under British rule, still there are ample fields for 
learned research, for literary taste, for social reform, for poetic culture, for 
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philosophical meditation—in short for general culture, both varied and compre- 
hensive. ‘The only remark one need make upon these observations is that 
it is simply an insult to the intelligence as well as the patriotism of the Indian 
people for any one to suppose that, so long as they have not got adequate 
scope for the expansion of their political talent and statesmanlike ambition, 
they can ever feel grateful to the British Government for the development of 
mere Culture, however varied and comprehensive it may be. All those gifts, 
which are mentioned by Sir Richard ‘Temple, are no doubt highly valuable 
in themselves ; but they can never adequately compensate the Indian people 
who have lost their political power and are eager to regain it, so far as they 


may be able to do so under the new conditions. The effeminate graces and - 


delights of culture will not fail to carry with them an echo of reproach and 
mockery so long as they are divorced from political power and national self- 
government.......... It looks plausible and wise for a man to say that in the 
present condition of India her people should only mind economic questions and 
not. bother themselves and the Government with politics. Those who say so 
more often than not confound politics in its larger sense with political agitation 
and mistake the latter for the former. But surely Indian politics is not 
all political agitation. ‘lhe Indian people cannot afford to give up thinking 
politically at a time like this when they have yet to win even the primary 
rights of free citizenship at the hands of their Government and, moreover, 
when even in the field of economics they find that many of the conditions 
of their industrial life are affected by their political condition. Taking the 
Indian people as they are as human beings—as economic units—can any 
one say that their hands and feet are not bound in many matters by artificial 
restrictions arising from the character of the British rule? Are they free 
agents to develop their industries and work out their economic destiny just as 
they would like, with such light and leading as has been theirs? Of course, 
they are making such progress as they can in spite of these restrictions. But 
how can you prevent them from knowing the simple truth that they would be 
more prosperous if, for instance, their interests were not ‘subordinated under 
a particular system of political rule to those of certain. people outside their 
country, and if they had all those aids, in as full a measure, which the people 
in other countries get at the hands of their national government when their 
industries are in a nascent condition? ‘They cannot help feeling that they 
suffer from the absence ofa really national government in India and that, 
judging by the example of other peoples in other countries, they would be 
economically much better off if they had liberty, like some other nations, to 
manage their own economic affairs. Private Economy, Economy of the 
People and National Economy are of course three distinct entities. The 
second and the third become identical when the State embraces a whole 
nation and is identical with it; but the first will always be distinct from the 
second and the third. Now with regard to Private Economy we admit that 
the Economy of the Indian People is not the same as the Kconomy of the 
State, for the State is made up of two distinct nations brought together 
under peculiar conditions in partnership in such a way that the interests 
of one, 2.e., the servient partner, are subordinated to those of the other, 7.e., the 
dominant partner. Sir John Hewett would obviously like us Indians to 
forget this and to mind the small annas and pies of our petty industries, when 
the disposal of the rupees and sovereigns of the same is entirely in the hands 
and at the mercy of foreigners, 2. ¢., people other than ourselves, whoever 
they may be.” [The Mumbai Varbhav writes in a similar strain.| 


*95,. “The United Provinces Industrial Exhibition is described as one 
Gujardti (34), 11th of the largest ever held in India. It was formally 
at Sas ae opened on the Ist of this month by Sir John 
be : Hewett, the Lieutenant-Governor of those Provinces. 
In a lengthy speech His Honour described the steps his Government have 
taken to promote the industrial progress of the people in their charge, the way 
in which the idea of the present Exhibition was conceived and carried out, the 
useful. purpose the display is calculated to serve, and the importance that 
ought to be attached to the economic development of the country. He stated 
that in the present stage of civilisation in India political questions are as 
con 2220—4 | : 
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othing co. pared to dconothival ones, and that ‘the problems of the greatest 
importance alike to the people of Indiaand their rulers ‘are the means by 
Which the land can be made more fertile, the quickening and improvement of 
“indigenous industries, the provision of capital for enterprises of a modern 
Aype, and the modification of our educational system so as to provide a good 
Vpteciien!: education both for the man who will work with his hands and for 
the man who requires the knowledge to supervise him.’ Sir John was quite 
“right in emphasising the importance of the economic problems, and it must 
be. admitted that the educated people in India have not only not lost sight of 
those problems, but have given them the important place they deserve in their 
thoughts and activities. Even the political movement in India is designed 
to sécure the economic well-being of the people so far as the Government can 
assist in the economic development of the country. The recognition of the 
supreme importance of industrial progress has latterly taken firm root in the 
minds of the people and the Government alike.” 


a | 6. “It may seem at first sight that the primary object of an exhibition 
.. ought to be to inform and to educate rather than to 
Indian Spectator (11), point out openings for investment. But the two 
10th Dec. objects are to a larga extent inseparable from each 
other. Of course, a great exhibition must demon- 
strate many things, and prove an education in itself. But as Sir John 
Hewett truly said, so far as education in technical schools and colleges is 
concerned, ‘it is useless to educate an indefinite number of young men to be 
managers, overseers,and foremen, if the factories in which they can be 
employed do not exist.’ That is precisely why technical education has not 
made much progress in the past ; and without the co-operation of capitalists it 
cannot make rapid strides in the future, notwithstanding all the attempts of 
enthusiasts like the Lieutenant-Governor himself, who would be pleased 
to see India studded with factories after the manner of the flourishing 
countries of modern Europe. The Exhibition will show what wealth 
of resources India has, that is not yet utilised. In the Forest Court, for 
example, an expert will show by means of experiments how wood-pulp 
may be obtained for the manufacture of paper from the forest products 
of India. Though opinions may differ on the ultimate future of the 
hand-loom industry, Sir John Hewett has faith init. Ifin Scotland and 
Ireland cottage industry associations have succeeded in reviving some of 
the decaying industries, there must be better scope for similar work in 
this country. The indigenous arts will be well represented at the Exhibition. 
We hope His Majesty's blessing will fructify both in the success of the 
Exhibition and in the progress of Industry.” 


*7. “Though the question of Tariff Reform is for the moment over- 
shadowed by the constitutional question in Great 
India and Tariff Re- Britain, it would be well for Indians to keep a wakeful 
ea Social Refor eye on the controversy so far as it relates to India. 
10), 11th og J ome’ The Tariff Reformers had till lately practically 
ch ish ignored India. But they have recently been at 
pains to convert Lancashire, and this they cannot, of course, do without 
showing that Tariff Reform, while enabling England to protect her industries 
against other countries, would not allow India to protect her one ewe lamb, 
the cotton mill.industry, against Lancashire. For this purpose something 
i more than the soothing lullabies for Sir Roper Lethbridge was wanted, and 
‘ Mr. Bonar Law, one of the great guns of the movement, undertook to bell the 
_ cat at a meeting held at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester last :month. 
: Mr. Bonar Law’s candidature for one of the divisions of Manchester has since 
_ proved unsuccessful, so that we may assume that his arguments did not carry 
weight with the people whom he wished to convert to his views. But even if 
they had satisfied Manchester, the question we should have had to ask is, 
* Do they satisfy us?’ England, of course, has the power to impose any fiscal 
- policy she likes on India, but would she .be using the power honestly if she 
compelled India at the point of the bayonet to continue a policy which she 
\.. ~herself‘had discarded ?....... We must give Mr. Bonar Law credit fer shrink- 


» ing-from expressing the true. purport of his words in more direct language. 
‘ 
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‘But the rival candidate, Sir George Kemp, did not long leave it in the decent 
garb in which Mr. Law had clothed an essentially indecent idea........3. 
‘It must be admitted that there is a greater appearance of honesty about 
Bir George Kemp’s position than about Mr. Bonar Law’s. But so-far as we 
in India are concerned, we cannot admit that England has a moral right to 
force Free Trade or Tariff Reform on his country in entire disregard of her 
industrial conditions, simply because England herself, with her far different 
conditions, elects the one or the other. We cannot admit that the counter- 
vailing excise duty on our cotton goods, for instance, is morally right, though 
it may be politically expedient, simply because England remains for reasons 
of her own a Free Trade country. We say it is not even consistent with the 
idea of Free Trade which England entertains in her own case. If it were 
80, when there was a 2 shilling duty on wheat during the Boer War, 
English wheat would have bzen subjected to a corresponding excise 
duty, which it was not. It also shows lack of humour to speak of 
Free Trade in India, while India, as a matter of fact, has very little 
freedom in the matter and when Customs are expressly excluded from the 
purview of the Indian Legislative Council. The position of the Indian is 
neither that of Mr. Bonar. Law nor that of Sir George Kemp. The theory 
underlying Tariff Reform is perfectly sound. It is the theory of ‘ National 
Economics’ propounded by Frederick List and other eminent authorities....... 
If Tariff Reformers will leave India to decide what particular system is 
suited to her needs at the present time, we should adhere to their movement 
with gratitude. - But this is, evidently, what they are not prepared to do. 
While applying the principle above enunciated in its integrity to English 
conditions, they will impose on India a policy which, to put it bluntly, will 
bring them the support of Lancashire. As for the Free Trade doctrine, we 
believe that as a doctrine it has very little validity at the present day. But 
whatever else 16 may or may not do, it is a policy which leaves little scope 
for manipulation and makes for honesty and cleanliness in administration. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s scheme will not help the only Indian industry which can 
benafit by some measure of protection. In a country without fiscal autonomy, 
Free Trade is much preferable to ‘ Tariff Reform.’ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 


8. The Bombay Samdchdr hails with delight the prospect of a confe- 

: rence being held in Bombay at the suggestion of 

Comments onthe propo- Sir W. Wedderburn with a view to composing the 
sal to bring about union differences existing between Hindus and Muhamma- 


Hind and ; 
eeerees) us BAC dans and restoring the much-desired entente cordzale 


Bombay Samdchdr (73), between them. ‘The paper writes :—Under the influ- _ 


8th Dec. ; Jam-e-Jamshed euce of the religions respectively followed by these 
(38), Sth Dec.; Praja two great communities, the members thereof have 
Bandhu (4%), 4th Dec.; been conducting themselves as if*they hailed from 
oe Mitra ane ai different countries and had no common interests. 
Ke: ative ba phe digar his deplorable situation has been a great obstacle 
(28), 10th Dec. in the way of those true friends of India who are 

ever on the alert to advance India’s cause. They 
are justly of opinion that unless this condition is radically altered, the Indians 
will not be able to enjoy the full measure of the benefits the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in England has recently bestowed upon them. Nay, they apprehend 
the subversion and retraction of all the constitutional reforms no sooner the 
Conservatives return to power. It behoves, therefore, all true Indians to stand 
shoulder to shoulder so far as the economic and industrial regeneration of the 
country is concerned and thereby strengthen the hands of the Liberalsin advanc- 
ing the cause of India in the direction of securing for her representative Gov- 
ernment on Colonial lines. On casting a glance at the list of differences obtain- 
ing between these two great sections of the Indian people as enumerated by 
Sir W. Wedderburn in his lettter to the All-India Moslem League, we at once 
find that no insurmountable difficulties come in the way of the solution of the 
problem. The language question offers the least troubie as the practical 
importance and utility of English as a common language in the present 
condition of India has been acknowledged by all Indians without demur. 
As regards the Muhammadan representation on Municipal and: Local Beards, 
-if'we minutely probe the question we shall at once find, so far at least as the 


residency is concerned; that the phantom of. injustice alleged to have 
6 to the Mos. iAomnmanites has been needlessly raised..and has no 
initrnth.. An. analysis‘of the personnel of these Boards will at once 
p the mist’ and show that it is only the want of qualified Muhammadans 
aa ‘deterred Government from recognising the claims of the community 

" 'a share in the administration of these Boards. These and similar other 
Ee -* —, are all easy of solution and we, therefore, wish the efforts of Sir W. 
Bee ca _ Wedderburn all success. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed admits the necessity of com- 
' ~ ~~ ~——s posing at an early date the differences between Hindus and Muhammadans 
«a 60, as to open the way to India’s progress, and exhorts the members of both 
a the communities to show to the civilised world even at some personal 
i | sacrifice that they form one nation and are ready and willing to secure the 
eo. salvation of India as a homogeneous body. The Praja Bandhu and the 
ee Gujardt Mitra and Guwardt Darpan also welcome Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
proposal and trust that his efforts directed towards the attainment of the well- 
being of India will receive a successful response from all patriotic Indians. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes somewhat similar observations. | 


9. ‘“ Last week our fellow-citizens the ‘ brither Scots’ and their guests 
had assembled at one of their annual festivals, 
Comments on the when some excellent sentiments were given 
— 3 at a Ree utterance to. The honourable chairman of the 
5 hater ee are 4 Bombay gathering among other things said, ‘ For 
10th Dec., ing. cols. Weal or woe, for good or ill, the various communities 
of this great country, in itself an Empire, have been 
called upon to bear a real share in the responsibilities of this Government. 
It is on the Kuropean community that the main burden of supporting and 
assisting the administration must inevitably fall.’ So far so good, and we do 
most heartily reciprocate these sentiments, but with a good deal of reservation. 
That the support of the European community in the administration of the 
country is necessary, nay essential, we do admit, but we have observed with re- 
gret that the same support is neither consistent nor unprejudiced, and that is the 
experience of those who move with the times and watch the trend of events. 
It is the charm of British political life that in spits of great differences of 
opinion of political opponents, they never allow their political differences to 
mar their private friendship or diminish their mutual regard or withhold their 
support in the carrying out of a policy, once it has passed beyond the sphere 
of argument. ‘T'o our misfortune, things quite the reverse are observed 
in this country, and the pity ofit isthat those whoshould set a better 
example have often been found wanting in the traditional good sense 
of ‘give and take’ of the British people. Pious professions are all well 
and good, but simple actions are better far. Itis an open secret that 
the *Huropean community of India, both official and non-official with few 
exceptions, have not relished the recent concessions 0 gvenerously 
bestowed by the ew-Viceroy, and have resented with no uncertain 
voice their’ great dislike of the new order of things that has come 
into ‘existence of late. These worthies who are often ready to 
lecture the natives on better manners so far forgot the same that they 
carried their resentment to the point of denying, in a most churlish manner, 
to a nobleman of the first rank and a gentleman and a representative of their 
Sovereign, the valedictory banquet which they are in the habit of giving to 
@ retiring Viceroy. The natives are not slow to take notice of these small facts 
4 ‘and make a mental note that, more often than not, those who pose as their 
tM pedagogues have much to learn i in the science of ethics and the excellent 
ae moral of ° give and take °.” 


40. The Madras Government like other Local Governments and the 

i Couiments onthe defeat GOVernment of India repairs to the Hills and stays at 
of .the Honourable Mr. Ootacamund for nearly seven months in the year. 
Orr’s resolution in the Public opinion is unanimous as to the inconvenience 
| Legislative Coun- and unnecessary expenditure involved in these 
cil ‘against the Govern- annual migrations. Last week, the whole question 
a 8 migration to the was threshed out in the Madras Legislative Council. 
- Kesari (125), 6th Dec The Honourable Mr. Atkinson and the Governor of 
os 29), ' Madras urged that the members of the Executive 
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‘Council and other high officers of Government had to work harder than High 
Court Judges and that they did not get any vacation like them and that they 
could work better in a cool climate and that the work of good government 
would be obstructed if the exodus was put a stop to. If the cool climate of 
the Hills agrees so much with good:government, we do not see why Ooty should 
not be made the capital of the Madras Government. Really speaking, the 
Madras Government wants two capitals—one for the hot weather and another 
for winter. What is then the use of urging the above-mentioned arguments ? 
They need not boast that the Civil Service is a heaven-born service and that 
men belonging to it are angels if good government and smoothness of 
administration stand in need of a change of climate. The Madras Govern- 
ment is not only unwilling to put a stop to the annual exodus but even to 
reduce the term of its stay on the Hills, and the resolution proposed by the 
Honourable Mr. Orr was consequently negatived ! 


11. “Thank Heaven, after twenty-five years of persistent agitation, 
Indu of Bombay (13) yet another plank in the Indian popular party pro- 


ns, Thee ’ gramme has now become a question of practical poli- 
tics —we mean the annual resort of different Govern- 
ments to the Hills during the two sets of the hot months of the year...... This 


subject of the Governmental exodus to the Hills has at present cropped up 
to the fore inthe Madras Legislative Council. ‘The Honourable Mr. K. W. 
Orr there moved a resolution against moving the seat of Government to 


Ootacamund for any portion of the year.......... We endorse most of what 
has fallen from the Honourable Mr. Orr.......... In face of the packed Govy- 


ernment majority, there was not the shadow of a chance for the resolution to 
pass and be given effect to. It has in fact failed and even the amendment 
limiting the exodus to three montns failed. But that is no reason why it 
should not be brought before the Legislative Council again and again. We 
hope non-official members—members for the people, we mean—will bring 
forward this question before their respective Councils. We may fairly hope 
then for at least a minimising of the present evil.’ 


12. In the Mahabharat, there are distinct allusions to a state of things 
Se SA ma when there was no king and the national affairs 
cpa ce: Sil were managed by the people. The Shukraniti recog- 
Kesari (125), 6th Dec. nizes republican principle more perspicuously. ‘The 
election or appointment of kings,’ is the heading of 
a separate chapter in the Mahabharat. The correct details of the ancient 
history of India are not available, but it seems that in early days the adminis- 
tration of the country was not in the hands of kings, but of republican 
punchdyats. There were many city States in India as in Greece and they 
were managed by the different tribes. As Professor Rhys Davids remarks, the 
earliest Buddhist records reveal the survival, side by side with more or less 
powerful monarchies, of republics with either complete or modified independ- 
ence. Authorities cannot be found in Brahmin writings because these 
institutions were not liked by Brahmins. But Jain writings “also evidence the 
existence of tribal republics. Iivery tribe was independent and its affairs 
were looked after by officers corresponding to Roman Consuls. The criminal 
law was enforced by the tribes themselves by holding independent meetings 
as in Greece. The Bhag, Bati, Malla, Mourya, Videha, Vajji and Sakya 
tribes were republican in character. In Malabar also, the administration was 
carried on at first by Brahmins of four cities, but afterwards kings were 
elected for a term of twelve years, subject to further appointment. [The 
paper proceeds to quote from the Malaba® Gazetteer, Part I, pages 132 and 267, 
to prove that village republics were in existence in ‘Malabar.] 


13. In Chapter III of a serial story entitled the ‘ World of Illusion’ 

Me being published in the Karmanuk, an Indian stu- 

India a land of thral- dent, who is staying in England to study at an 

— . Wen. ook English University, writes home to his wife, 

XN armanuk (124), Padmavati, a letter in which he resents being placed 
Ov. 

under the superintendence of an English gentleman 

by name ‘ Mr. Fairbrain’, and declares that he has matried an English wife 

con 2220—5 
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he has made up his mind never to return to ‘that wretched 
. ‘who would leave the holy land of liberty and come to:a sinful 
‘ of thraldom?’ Further on, he writes about Padmavati’s father 

> san the following terms :—‘ Your father. has ever been a slave aid has grown 
> ~~~ ‘gfrogant by the money earned in servitude. He, therefore, honours the white 
» . ~~ officials even more than God ’. 


an 


‘S14. The Karmanuk publishes a piece in which a rupee is made to relate 
a its autobiography. Describing its own peregrina- 
a t ‘Autobiography’ of & tions in times past, the rupee relates how it had to 
ee ass from the possession of Bajirdo the second to 
Karman 124), 26th thet of the English, who ‘laid the foundation of their 

| rule by means of wiles and tricks.’ Coming to the 
Mutiny of 1857 the rupee declares that its outbreak was due to the ‘ utter 
discontent prevailing amongst all the subjects.’ ‘The autobiography concludes 
with the rupee’s prayer for Jong life to King George V. 


15. The depth of the vagaries of European officials is sometimes un- 
Rede on th fathomable. ‘They very often display a penchant for 
allened ‘vction of the %2l@ms from the Indians so much so that abuse and 
Director of Agriculture, ill-treatment is resorted to in the case of those Indians 
Madras, compelling a Who fail inadvertently to meet with their wishes. A 
Native Christian subordi- report comes from Madras that Mr. Peterson, an 
nate to put on a native Indian Christian who was the manager of the Samal- 
turban instead of a Euro- kota farm, was reduced by the Director of Agricul- 
7" o Prakdsh (119), ‘ure to the post of Assistant Manager for failing to 
Sed Dec eee a comply with his order to put on a turban instead of 
| the European hat which he used to wear. The 
Director's threat that he shall be further reduced if the order to wear a turban 
be not obeyed has induced Mr. Peterson to resign his post as he was accus-. 
tomed to wear a hat since his childhood. There is no doubt that Mr. Peterson 
has heavily suffered by the vagaries of the Director of Agriculture in the 
Madras Presidency: The incident illustrates how certain thoughtless officials 
| needlessly wound feelings of Indians and tend to bring Government 
| into disrepute. The Madras Government wouid do well to give timely 
: admonitions to such officials or prosecute them under section 153A of the 
| Indian Penal Code instead of issuing Loyalty Circulars. 
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*16. ‘So far as his tour was officially concerned, the Duke of Connaught 
‘ apparently was not allowed to know that there were 
le His Royal Highness the such persons as Indians in South Africa. The 
fs Duke of Connaught and Parliament was duly opened, complimentary ban- 


be bse in South Guets and speeches had their due place, streets were 
i Pare i (42), 11th Dec, ecorated and the troops paraded, but the most 
Eng. cols. : ” burning question in the colony was politely avoided 


| . as a subject which it is not comme a faut to-refer to 
He in society. It is true, the Indians were not altogether silent, but their wel- 
| ce me took the form of a letter—a rather down-hearted letter—regretting their 
own inability in the circumstances to rejoice, and not requiring, like a formal 
address, anyreply. The Duke has now left South Africa, and is on his way 
home. ‘lhere will probably be a Guildhall banquet or some such function to 
welcome him, and he will thereat be. expected to make a general pronounce- 
iment on South African affairs. This is the only chance now remaining to 
gain some benefit for the Indians in South Africa from the Duke’s tour, and, 
in the light of what has gone before, ijseems a small one. Still, knowing the 
tes . Duke as we do in Bombay, we are not without hope that he may expr.ss 
i -sentiments on the subject in accordance with his well-known sympathies. It 
| ' will be a hopeless sign indeed if expediency succeeds in stopping even royal 
mouths when the truth needs utterance.” [he same paper writes else- 
where :—“ We have received from the London All-Indian Moslem League a 
letter addressed to the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 
perennial subject of the hardship of Indians in South Africa. The letter puts 
ae the case well and forcibly, adducing instances where colonial newspapers 
~ which ‘would like to see an end of Indian trading’ protested against the 
| | ‘ 
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‘scandalous injustice’ meted out to Indians. This is one of the points 
which the Imperial Government has never had the moral courage to tackle. 
It has been ready enough to echo colonial protests against Indians entering 
the country unlawfully, but only expresses ‘ profound regret’ at legal harsh 
treatment and shuts its eyes altogether to illegal persecution.” | 


*17. “Indian Opinion of the 5th, November brings grave news. The 
Transvaal authorities, it would seem, have taken to 

Alleged persecution of Persecuting Indian women whose husbands were 
Indian women in South 10 Jail for contravening the provisions of the anti- 


Africa. ? Asiatic laws. Here is our contemporary’s account of 
Indian Social Reformer the arrest of Mrs. Rambhabai Sodha whose husband, 
(10), 11th Dec. Mr. Sodha, a pre-war resident of the Transvaal, was 


serving a term of imprisonment as a passive resister. 
The lady with her three little children was proceeding to Tolstoy Farm, 
where families of imprisoned passive resisters maintain themselves, on the 
break-up of her home, when she was arrested and locked up in the Police 
Station for the night. The next day she was walked to the Court House 
with her baby in her arms, and ‘there was complete silence,’ adds our 
contemporary, ‘as she stepped into the prisoner’s dock.’ The Public Pro- 
secutor applied for a remand for 7 days and the lady was released on her 
own recognisance of £10. Indian Opinion comments thus on the case 
under the heading ‘War on Women’: ‘Since the celebrated Poonia case, 
nothing has happened during the memorable Transvaal struggle that should 
attract such world-wide attention as the pathetic case of Mrs. Sodha. Ram- 
bhabai Sodha has entered the Transvaal, her husband—her natural protector— 
being in goal, and having become reduced through the struggle to poverty, she 
has gone to the Transvaal with a view to remain at Tolstoy Farm. She has 
a baby in arms and another child under three years of age. All the facts 
were before the Immigration Officer. And yet the word has gone forth that 
Mrs. Sodha must be persecuted—we will not call this affair a prosecution—as 
being a prohibited migrant. Why are these proceedings being taken? Not 
because Mrs. Sodha is an undesirable woman. Probably no purer-souled 
woman has trod the unholy soil of the Transvaal. Not because she competes 
with white traders. She knows nothing of trade. She wants to pass her 
time in peace at Tolstoy Farm. She has offered no opposition to the all- 
powerful Union Government for she has entered after due notice. Nor is she 
the wife of an Indian who has never resided in the Transvaal. Mr. Sodha is 
a pre-war resident of the ‘l'ransvaal. The only reason for warring on women 
is, so far as we can see, the vanity of Government officials who cannot brook 
anything like a dignified attitude on the part of Indians’. ”’ 


18. ‘The infection of colour prejudice is affecting all the Crown Colonies 
with astounding rapidity. A correspondent from 
Disabilities of Indian Vancouver writes to the Hindu of Madras that in 
sseigranta ianede. 49 May 1910 an amendment of the Immigration Act 
De — PRES ASTI, eae passed which stipulated that no Fast Indian 
immigrant would be allowed to land in Canada 
unless coming direct from India with 200 dollars in his possession as 
against 25 dollars required for a Japanese! ‘There is no direct communication 
between India and the Pacific Coast. The only means of transit is vid Hong- 
kong. The law has thus made it prohibitory for Indian British subjects to 
emigrate to Canada. Though the immigration law was amended in May 1910, 
Mr. Singh, a prominent Indian of education and status who went to Columbia 
in 1907 and settled in Vancouver in February 1910, has been cruelly and 
ubjustly deported. Besides, Indians settled in Canada cannot cross the United 
States even for afew days on pain of transportation. It is really revolting 
to see that Indian British subjects are treated so basely and that they are not 
even given the same treatment as subjects of foreign nations. We hope the 
Imperial Government will settle the question of the rights of Indian British 
subjects in the Colonies at an early date. . 
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Sir William Wedderburn is expected in Bombay next week and 
“We trust that the public will heartily co-operate 
in the arrangements made by the Presidency 
 ehereigagat % & Association to give him a suitable welcome. It 
i opie Stara to Sir has to be remembered that Sir William has not 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), . Ye fully recovered from a serious illness which had 
“Dec. Jdm-e-Jamshed %ttacked him some time back and in spite of that 

(88), 5th Dec.; Sdnj Varta- he has accepted the-Congress Presidentship merely 
Bee mdm (45), 9th Dec. out of sympathy with the Congress cause. His 
ie main object in coming out to India is to establish 
| cordial relations between the two great communities of India and to remove 
i.” their differences. We all know that His Majesty the King-Emperor as well 
as the Viceroy are anxious to see these two sister communities in harmony 
‘with each other, and that all responsible authorities have admitted the folly 
‘of the mistaken policy of trying to keep them aloof. Sir William has thus 
undertaken.a very desirable task and we trust he will be able to accom- 
plish it successfully. Before, however, he begins this work, it is necessary 
that both the communities concerned should show their confidence in him by 
‘properly welcoming him on his arrival. They should congregate in thousands 
on the roads when he comes and receive him with acclamations and garlands. 
; They should further present him with an address requesting him to call a 
| conference of both the communities as suggested by the Right Honourable 
f ‘Syed Amir Ali and the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. On behalf of the 
Muhammadans the lead in this matter should be taken by the Bombay 
| 


‘ 


Anjuman-i-Islam, which represents the more educated and far-sighted element 

of the community. {The Jadm-e-Jamshed similarly eulogises Sir William: on 
his past services and on his present effort to unite the Hindus and the Muham- 

madans, and proceeds:—We wish him success in his good efforts. India 

will be really grateful to him for taking up this great question, so intimately 
connected with her peace and prosperity. Jf not for anything else, at least 

for this, he deserves to be warmly welcomed by the citizens of Bombay. We 

| stand greatly in need of such good friends. We should, by honouring him, 

i show our English friends how the names of those who work for India, are 

} engraved on our hearts. ‘lhe Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar remarks.| 


| : 20. Inthe course of a long article on the services done by Sir W. 
: Wedderburn to India, the Oriental Review writes :— 

Appreciation of Sir “Princes are accidents. Governors and Viceroys 
William Wedderburn, the gre imposed and are inevitable, but (and we Say 
President-elect of the it with conviction) a man—an KEnelishman—like 


| 
hi f th 
i erat nel Consome Sir William Wedderburn is one in a million, whom 


ny Oriental Review (19), to know is to love, praise, honour and worship 
a 7th Dec. without stint........... It would not be possible 
| 7 within the space at our ‘disposal to give anything 
like even a comprehensive sketch and review of the eminent and important 
services of Sir William Wedderburn to the people of India....... <i: Se 
questionably great, lasting and valuable as have been and are the services 
rendered to this country by Sir William Wedderburn, what we may well ask, 
has the Indian or British Government done to recognise them ? Nothing. 
7 Showers of Kinghthoods, C. I. E.s, and other such titles and honours have 
never touched Sir William. They have honourably distinguished him by. 
peesing him lightly by. His own countrymen have stood aloof from him ; 
ave ridiculed and pointed the finger of scorn at him; have showered 
sneersand scoffs upon him and have ostracised him. - But as ‘a hero in 
the strife’ Sir William has bravely stood his ground........... To honour 
such @ man and recognise his great worth, is then our incumbent duty. 
Let us not then hesitate or hang back now that we shall have him among us 
for a brief space of time, but as true citizens of this proud city and as Indians 
= rise to the occasion and take advantage of his coming visit, when we shall pro- 
*  ‘bably for the last time see his face and hear his voice, so often raised daunt- 
‘ lenaty in our saci and do our utmost to impress on him and all the world 


‘ 


* 
* 
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“beside, how earnestly, truly and gratefully wei récognise his manifold servicds 
+0 ie country and how sincerely we. honour and cherish: his beloved pers*h 
and his name,”’ | ih Bi 39 | 


21. “We certainly join unhesitatingly with our Hindu’ contemporaries 
ree. “in the emphatic protest they have made against a 
Protest against an recent circular issued by Mr. Gait, the Census 
alleged order of the Census Commissioner, who proposes to introduce in the com- 
Commissioner refusing to ing census enumerations certain innovations of a 
Class the depressed “ distinctly anti-Hindu character. Our objection is 


lasses, the Sikhs and th * 
$ are ‘Hindus in the 028ed on the broad ground that Mr. Gait’s proposals 


coming census. are tantamount to making religious censors of the 
Indu of Bombay (13), Census officers, and thus they trench not only upon 
‘6th Dec. the principle of religious neutrality, to the observance 


of which the British Government is irrevocably 
and very wisely. pledged, but also upon individual conscience in religious 
matters—matters in regard to which census enumerators and even higher 
census officers are bound to be ignoramuses.......... In regard to the Jains, 
it is absurd to suggest that for such purposes as census classifications, they 
are not Hindus. ‘T’he word ‘Hindu’ in census does not mean those who 
follow the Hindu religion (for none such single religion in reality exists— 
what we have are different faiths sprung up amongst the great Aryan group 
of human kind which came and settled in the Punjab and thence throughout 
India) but those who are descendants of the ancient Aryans and are not 
Moslems, Christians, Jews, Parsis, Buddhists, &c. In dress, manners, customs 
the Jains are Hindus. If anything, they are a sect of the Hindus. And 
precisely the same is the case with the Sikhs. The Punjab is the home of 
the Sikhs anda Sikh Guru's descendant, still venerated as a religious head, 
presided the other day over the Punjab Hindu Conference!!! Most of the 
Sikhs did not call in question this public acknowledgment of Hindus and 
Sikhs being one and the same. Some of the Sikhs—to wit the Sind Sikhs— 
employ Brahmin priests for all their religious ceremonials, and one of them 
has come forth with a strong protest against Mr. Gait’s proposal to separate 
his community from the Hindus. In face of these historic facts, traditions 
and current feelings, itis absurd for a Census Commissioner to refuse to 
classify amongst. Hindus, the Jains andthe Sikhs. But even more stupid is 
the proposal to exclude from the Hindus those who do not fulfil the tests 
mentioned by him. All the tests, it will be seen, are devised with the view to 
exclude the so-called depressed classes from the Hindu fold. One simple 
question to Mr. Gait: © Do the depressed classes want so to be cut off? Do 
the higher classes desire it?’ The truth is that the latter are every where 
realising that they have been unkind in the past to their brethren, the so- 
called untouchables, and have set on foot novements to elevate them—not to 
get afresh-in the Hindu fold. Besides, one may well ask if these depressed 
classes are not Hindus, who are they? That they worship the same gods is 
an absolute undeniable truth. But Mr. Gait confounds worshipping in the 
same temples and worshipping the same gods and with the help of the same 
priest. The inquisitorial character of some of the tests—notable in regard to 
the status of the Brahmin priests, who officiate at the religious ceremonials of 
the depressed classes, needs no comment whatsoever. Suffice it to say that 
if these sorts of tests be applied to Christians and Moslems, a confusion worse 
confounded would result, which would produce unparalleled discontent. 
‘seseseeee The absurdity of. Mr. Gait’s proposal thus:becomes patent. We have 
no doubt that the only principle on, which census enumerators could go 
would be to ask a man what he is and according to his owning himself- Hindu 
or Christian or Moslem, so should he be classified. The Census officer must 
not be. allowed to-cohstitute himself a religious censor. We hope Government 


will not sanction his proposed wanton innovations, fraught with the production 


of grave discontent as they are.” 


22, -“‘ We are:afraid the press and the public do not sufficiently. senline 
tae sa it . ; 28 ‘Tat , ‘ | . en oe 2 oe a 
= pe 7 ik ; 9), ‘Sikhs, Jains as well.as the depressed classes shall not 
9th Dec. Ss Een tee 
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t ieal interests were realised. The influence of 
montis likelyto be felt béyond the domain of politics, for 
rdet e very basic principles of Hindu religious and philosophic 
tht. We,are’glad the Sanatan Dharma Sabha, a most orthodox 
nisation, has pessed.a resolution in favour of the depressed classes being 


- @onsidered as Hindus,.......... If the Census Commissioner wants accuracy 

Jet them be entered as ‘untouched Hindus.’ This is all that can be reason- 
» “ably demanded, and this will fully meet all difficulties. For the Census 

officers or the Government to enter into a theological or philosophical justifi- 
ae _eation for a man’s calling himself a Hindu or not is most uncalled-for.......... 
eS In this connection may we venture to draw the attention of Government 
a @nd of the Census authorities to the wide differences that divide Sufism from 
a islam ?.......... Why then should Muhammadan Sufis be classed as Muhamms- 
dans? The question should enable the Census Commissioner to see the 
absurdity of the position he has taken up........... It should be left to the 
| Hindu community to decide who shall be called Hindus and to the Muham- 
a madans to decide who are Muhammadans.” [The Indu Prakdsh writes :—It 
ae is certainly unfortunate that the Census Commissioner should have thought fit 
to run counter to the desire of the depressed classes themselves to be counted 
as Hindus. The circular will not only hurt the feelings of many people but 
will cause positive discontent. Mr. Gait does not appear to know that the 
Mahar, though an untouchable. is considered indispensable in connection with 
the observance of certain rites in many Hindu temples on this side of India. 
He may as well order to-morrow that those who won’t be found wearing the 
sacred thread or to have the tuft of hair on the head should not be classed as 
Brahmins !| 


*23. “Trouble hss arisen in Calcutta between Marwaris and Muham- 
= madans over the great question of cow-sacrifice. 
: Comments on the Anything more needless it is impossible to imagine. 
} my T hscharye gets meg There are orthodox Hindus to whom the killing of 
arsi (22), Lith Dec, 4 cow seems more dreadful than the killing of a man, 
but-it is so long since .a Brahmin hierarchy ruled 
India that none can pretend to be ignorant of the fact that to other communi- 
ties the cow does not appear more sacred than any other animal; nor do 
any Hindus even conceive of cow-killing as coming within the purview of 
Iudian criminal law, or affect to regard non-Hindu eaters of meat as equival- 
-ent to murderers. Ignorant and belligerent Muhammadans, on the other 
| hand, take a delight in performing their cow-sacrifice in such a manner as 
| _ deliberately to offend Hindu susceptibilities, and it is mainly this that is 
my at the bottom of the trouble. A Hindu writer in a contemporary argues that 
G Government would be as much within their rights in forbidding cow-killing 
BY | | = as they were in abolishing satz. The argument from the standpoint of 
i - geonomics which asserts that with our present depletion of cattle it is waste- 
ee {ul to slaughter, is both safer and’ more tenable. The Calcutta riots do little 
i credit to the leadership of the chief men in either community involved.” 


*24. “The appointment of Mr. 8. B. Broacha as the Sheriff of Bombay 

has been hailed with unmixed satisfaction by all 

Approval of the appoint- classes.and communities of the city.......... Asa 

ment of Mr. Shapurji B. business man and financier Mr. Broacha has esta- 

Broacha as the new plished for himself a reputation which is unique. He 

One See an 11th is one of the oldest pioneers of our mill-industry, and 

Dec., Eng. cols.; Kaiser-i- it is in the fitness of things that Bombay, which is the 

’ Hind (39), 11th Dec. chief centre of commerce and industry in all 

India, should be represented in its shrievalty 

by a citizeap who has played.a very prominent réle in its financial and 

industrial ife. As a philanthropist Mr. Broacha has relieved the wants of 

“many a needy family, and though he has strenuously hidden his charities from 

public view, the spontaneous acknowledgments of grateful recipients have 

8 given them a currency which all his efforts at secrecy have been ill able to 
sup 
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press.......... Though it is not often that he figures on public platforms, 
\x the inborn gift which he has in him of an eloquent speaker would stand him 
“in good stead if he was returned, say to the Legislative Council.” [The Kazser- 
ot] ind Meso welcomes the appointiment.|-.-- =. 
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but respect him for his abilities, modesty, liberality and philanthropy. 


citizen, a sound financier and a liberal-hearted gentleman. 
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25, ‘The par a of Mr. ‘Shapusii Broacha.is is a a matter o on: ale he | 

ag well as the. Bombay share-brokers’ fraternity ia :to 

2 rT Satie OO. be congratulated.. The appointment is sure to meet 
(45) 6th Dies. Jdm-e. With public approval. _ At the-same time, one would 
Jamshed (38), 6th Dec.; like to know the reasons for the new departure from 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (28), theold order of procedure, under which Europeans 


7th Dec. ; Indian Specta- and natives were appointed on alternate years. If, as 
tor (11), 10th Dec.; is possible, Government are going tg adopt a more 
on ra eal llth Dec, Jiberal order of procedure, it will be a matter of 


congratulation indeed. But we should like to be 
officially assured that it is so. We hope the appointment of a native has not 
been the outcome of mere accident. This question assumes great importance 
when it 1s remembered that the close of the year 1911 will witness the arrival 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor followed in the beginning of 1912 by His 
Majesty's Coronation at Delhi. According to the old order of procedure, 
a native gentleman would have been entitled to the shrievalty on that occasion, 
and we trust that the mere fact of Mr. Broacha’s appointment this time will 
not come in the way of a native gentleman officiating as Sheriff on that 
occasion. Ata time when His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Queen 
Empress are coming down for the Coronation to India it would add to their 
prestige and a powerful impression on foreign nations would be made if the 
more important functions in connection with the Royal Visit be performed 
by natives. His Majesty has assured us in his gracious Message that he 
would like to throw open all the higher posts to Indians, and in order 
that His Majesty might be enabled to see with his own eyes his pledge 
carried out, such posts should, as far as possible, be conferred upon natives. 
We trust that His Excellency Sir George Clarke will see a capable Indian 
appointed next year and thus prevent an undesirable construction from being 
put on this year’s appointment. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—It is not 
always that one finds the appointments to the shrievalty satisfactory. 
Mr. Broacha’s appointment, however, will give universal satisfaction. He 
is the prince of the Bombay Stock Exchange. Of course, he has his own 
views in politics, but they are the outcome of honest convictions and there has 
recently been a change for the better in them. On the whole, one cannot 
The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Mr. Broacha is a silent yet useful and industrious 
He is: respected 


alike by the officials and the public, the poor and the rich. We are anxiously 


waiting to see him knighted in next June. 


about rather tardily. 
and that the emoluments, if any, will go to the poor, is equally certain. 


The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes 
similarly. The Indian Spectator writes :—‘‘ The only fault one can find with 
the nomination of Mr. Shapurji Broacha as Sheriff of Bombay is that it comes 
That the honour comes unsolicited, we feel certain ; 
Thus 


. the nomination fulfils the principal conditions, and one may safely congratulate 


-In which he is held by all classes.....:.... 


both parties, the giver and the taker; more so the poor of the city.” 
The Parsi writes :—‘‘ The appointment of Mr. Shapurji Broacha as Sheriff 
of Boiubay for the ensuing year has been welcomed as a recognition of the 
merits of a popular and prominent citizen, and the chorus of “approval with 
which his nomination has been received shows unmistakably the high esteem 
In 1911 a particular interest‘ will 
attach to the office in view of the visit of Hie Majesty the King, and it isa 
matter of great satisfaction to know that on such a :memorable occasion the 


‘duties of the Sheriff of this great city will be discharged by one of its — 


honoured citizens. ’’| 


tS Se “The Madras Presidency would appear to have its own grievarives 
as much as the Bombay Presidency. The system 
Alleged necessity of of reserved forests. pinches the Madras ryot much 


holding an inquiry into 


the forest administration 
of all the Local. Govern- 


ments in India. 


Dec. 


Mahrdita (17), 11th 


in the same way as on our side, and a number of 
questions were asked on the subject at the last; meet- 
ing in the Madras Legislative Coungil......:...: Now 
one non-official member, the Honourable Mr. Kesava 


‘Pillai, profiting probably by the excellent example set 


by the Pombay Government, ventured to ask if the 
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Canal sugar-cane culti- 


iy ee Rae Gd 


nent: would. : 3 » Commi e toinguire into these griev- 
ag Indeed by the mnie forest offences reported, the. 
hy ape iable. But’ the..Madras Government 
ats i ie tho, the ‘same: story all the Provinces over. 
8 8éém to think’that they must suffer in prestige if 
éstions made by non-officials on any subject. It is 
Governmen es. who are, in their opinion, the prime and exclusive 
ppiiice of all wisdom. If anything may be done, they alone will be best fitted 
“to choose the time and the manner and the limits of doing it. But the result 
-of this’ perverse self-sufficiency is very prejudicial to the cause of good feeling 
“between the Government and the people. And when at last the blessed 
moment of official initiation'of action comes, all the blessedness of the action 
‘itself has vanished and then Governments rub their eyes in wonderful dis- 
‘appointment and complain that the beneficence of their large, even very large 
‘measures, is‘not sufficiently appreciated by the public. Centralisation of 
‘administration has now gone on so vigorously for so many years past; but we 
-have often missed centralisation of the right sort. And to take one concrete 
example, we may ask, why does not the Government of India think it worth 
-its while to inquire into the forest administration of the different Local Gov- 
ernments and enunciate a uniform policy on the best model that may be found 
‘among them, with directions for improvement where and if necessary ?”’ 


27. The cultivation of sugar-cane in lands irrigated by the Nira Ganal 
pays well, but the cultivators were mostly in the 
Comments -on the pro- clutches of the Savkars and all the profits earned by 
posal to start an Agri- theny were reaped by the latter. Government took 
cultural Bank forthe Nira ote of this fact and commenced banking business 
Catinke there three years ago. Government have found the 
Kesari (125), 6th Dec.; ©Xperiment successful and are of opinion that if any 
Sudhdrak (150), 5th Dec. private agency takes over the work carried on under 
the scheme, it will get a net return of 34 per cent. on 
the amount advanced and the rayats will get a net profit of 150 peracre. They 
did not carry on the experiment only to kill the operations of the Savkars 
but to prepare the way for the establishment of an Agricultural Bank. It is 
not strange that when Government are the bankers their business should be 
carried on smoothly. If our Savkars get all the facilities enjoyed by Gov- 
ernment, they will also remain content with 9 per cent. interest on the money 
advanced. It is nota question of the cruelty or greed of the Savkars, but 
the shyness of capital and difficulties in the way of recovering debts. The 
Savkars as well as the rayats are the subjects of Government. It is not 
that Government cannot so arrange that the rayats may be benefited without 
ruining the Savkars. If they will ask the cultivators to form an Agricul- 
tural Bank and give it facilities to recover debt, both the Savkars and rayats 
will bless Government. [The Sudhdrak remarks :—It is gratifying to. find 
that the experiment of Government has turned out successful. However, 
it is not the business of Government to trade and no one would have welcomed 
‘their attempt, if they had started these operations with a commercial aim in 
view, Government are willing to. hand over the work to a suitable private 
agency and it. is for the Bombay merchants to see if they can float an 
Agricultural Bank in these days of new spirit. The cultivators and merchants 
themselves may-form a Co-operative ‘Credit Society and oarry on the work 
which is -being done by Government.| 


28. pe ‘The prosecution against Messrs. Chandramanishanker and Mani- 
lal, Secretaries of the Swadeshi Mitra Mandal, for 
‘Comments on the the publication of the Swadeshi Kirtan book has 


uence aren case 8t been withdrawn by Government and our popular 


4 ; and painstaking District Magistrate, Mr. Sladen, 
at ae Eng a (99), has been pleased to acquit them. We congratulate 
tO Wee both Government and the accused. We congra- 
_4ulate the Government because they have abstained from proceeding with 
7@ prosecution which, in our opinion, was not warranted by the quiet and 
‘éonditions obtaining i in the city of Ahmedabad and which, if carried 


Sto its end, would auive y partly: acerbated the DaPPY and harmonious relations 
% a} TF ot 
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existing between the rulers and the ruled in this peace-loving city. We 
congratulate the accused because they are acquitted. Expediency should 
always constitute the criterion of a prosecution for sedition. We are inclined 
_ to the belief that prosecutions for sedition should be launched after mature 
deliberation and careful consideration, for in some cases, they frustrate the 
very object which Government have in view, and they provoke thosa ebulli- 
tions which it is the object of Government to Pr6vent.......0e In the first 
place we cannot imagine anything seditious in the book in question. No 
doubt some of the songs preach the gospel of patriotism pure and undefiled ; 
no doubt some of them breathe a spirit of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation ; 
no doubt some of them enjoin self-help and self-reliance, but we look in vain 
in any of the songs in the book for anything savouring of sedition, disaffection 
or disloyalty. In the second place, no city in the whole of India, is or could 
be more peace-loving, law-abiding and loyal than Ahmedabad. The Gujaratis 
are mild by temperament and quiet by nature. They never dabble in 
politics, or any agitation against Government. Their activities are confined 
to mercantile and commercial transactions and anything that does not give 
money or knowledge, productive of money, has hardly any attraction for them. 
It will be no libel to say that they are inherently incapable of taking interest. 
in political matters. Under these circumstances we hold the withdrawal of 
the prosecution in point a wise and statesmanlike step and we express the 
warmest acknowledgments of the public to those who are responsible for the 
step.” 
29. Commenting on the withdrawal by Government of the prosecution 
against the Secretaries of the Swadeshi Mitra 
Gujarati (34), 4th Dec. Mandal at Ahmedabad, the Guwjardti refers to the 
abortive attempts made by the local Police to prove 
that a bomb had actually been thrown on Lord Minto during his visit to that 
town, and remarks :—It was impossible to believe that the law-abiding and peace- 
ful citizens of Ahmedabad, wholly engrossed in commerce, should even think of 
attacking His Excellency the Viceroy. As the sequel proved it was a mere hoax 
and the whole matter ended in. smoke as it was bound todo. But this has 
soon been followed by another incident of a similar nature. It is within 
our knowledge that some busy-body of Ahmedabad has taken upon himself 
the réle of Narad, the fomenter of quarrels, with the result that the officials 
have become extremely suspicious. ‘I'he mischief-monger recently started 
another game, and at once sedition was scented in the book called ‘ Swadeshi 
Kirtan, which has run into two editions, the first having been published 
three and a half years ago. At once numerous searches were made 
and every wineaiiiiie nook and corner was minutely examined, but 
without- any result. The next stage was reached when the Secretaries 
of the Swadeshi Mitra Mandal which published the book were called 
upon to furnish security for good behaviour; but when they refused to abide 
by the District Magistrate’s order in the absence of formal proceedings, prose- 
cution was instituted and the case was adjourned without a day being fixed. 
At last on Thursday last the prosecution was withdrawn. We can only 
imagine what every one, official or. non-official, would think of this 
aspect of sedition. But how has this happened ? We cannot vouch for its 
accuracy, but we have subsequently heard it said that failing to find any 
sedition in the whole book Government cancelled the prosecution. We 
as well as the Gujarati people are glad to see that Gujarat has after all 
escaped from being stigmatised as seditious. ‘ Will not the Government of 
Sir George Clarke institute a searching inquiry as t0 who smelt sedition in 
the verses ‘I am mad for my country,’ and misled the authorities? Such an 


investigation would not only be informing to Government but would place before - 


them the true aspect of the’ herculean efforts that have been made for some 
time past in this Presidency to detect seditious tendencies. Without fear of 
exaggeration we declare that i in many a seditious prosecution the mischief has 
invariably been started by sycophants and mischief-mongers. Solong as these 
tale-bearers are not controlled, we duubt if the present disturbance: will subside. 
It is our belief that these futile Police activities create more dissatisfaction 
in the public than all the repressive measures put together. Itis to-their 


~ interest that these “sycophants and filatterers should circulate all — false- 
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_ the peace if such a procession were paraded in public streets is not the only 


. - the Lingayats have ever exercised the alleged right to parade an offensive 


perso! si ase henee unless they: are exposed their 
‘Last week, when Mr. Winston Churchill declined to 
who were arrested for creating a disturbanee, 


trate remarked that it was extremely improper that the accused 
ro woe “nrested should not be. proceeded t. Is not this remark 


tae © “We are surprised at the oS Ee of Mr. Aston in the 
Tae RE eva les ueen’s Road motor accident case....,.... The whole - 
Comments on the Bom- case for the prosecution depended on the evidence of 
ay Chief Presidency two Europeans and a hack victoria driver. On their 


Magistrate's judgment in 
tiie Queen’s Road motor : own admission the two Europeans were attempting 


@ackdent case. to levy blackmail. We cannot persuade ourselves 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (88), %0 believe that their evidence could command cre- 
8th Dec.,; Eng. cols. dence in any court of law having regard to the 


numerous misstatements made by them.......... 
It is at the same time difficult to believe that two men at midnight 
driving in a victoria on the deserted road could have been doing it 
merely for the purpose of taking fresh air. A woman appears undoubtedly to 
have been on the spot. Where did she come from? And why did she run 
away? ‘The evidonce of these two witnesses reads very badJy and it produces 
an impression on all intelligent minds that they were unreliable witnesses 
who. having failed to make anything out of the affair themselves, resorted to 
the Police........... Having regard to the position cf these men in life— 
having regard to the circumstances under which they were found—having 
regard to their conduct soon after the accident—and in face of the letter they 
wrote to the respondent's father—we feel no hesitation in saying that no 
intelligent mind could or ought to place the smallest reliance on the evidence 
given by them. The evidence of these two witnesses was sought to be 
corroborated by the victoria driver. Of course, he was bound to swear that 
he was not driving without lights and not driving on the wrong side. If he said 
anything else, the owner—his employer—would be in for ruinous damages....... 
As against this evidence there was evidence given by three highly respectable 
members of the Bombay Bar. They all deposed to facts which absolutely 
negative the suggestion that the car was driven ejiher rashly or negligently. 
The accused, whose word the Magistrate ought to have relied on more than 
the statements of midnight fresh-air-seekers in night clothes, made a clear 
and definite statement as to what happened and how the accident was brought 
about. Having regard, therefore, to what had transpired in the case, we repeat 
we beard with amazement that His Worship had come to a decision adverse 
to the respondent in the case.......... It 1s a matter for regret that in a 
case of this importanceswhere a most respectable member of the Parsi com- 
munity was concerned’ the Magistrate should have chosen to deliver an oral 
judgment.” : 


*31. “-The relations between Lingayats and non-Lingayat Hindus have 

not always been of a satisfactory character, especially 

Suggestion to prohibit jn certain parts of the presidency, and we are sorry 
the Vy ee proces- that they are likely to be strained further, if the 
ng" ay or tiih higher authorities do not see their way to intervene 
Reet in time and prohibit the Lingdyats of Athni from 
fet holding the Vydsantol procession aud parade in 

public streets the offensive emblem of the severed hand of Vyis. The emblem 
is made up Of; gags and is tied: to Nandi’s horn and paraded in public streets 
to. the exasperatiqn of the non-Lingdyat communities which venerate Vyas, 
the reputed author of the Puranas. Such processions have hitherto been 
uniformly forbidden, and it is a thousand pities that the District Magis- 
trate of Belgaum should have ever granted permission to Lingayats to hold 


any such procession. The question whether there is likely to be a breach of 


ion which an experienced and sensible Magistrate has to solve. The 
may not take place, But the far more important question is whether 


emblem during the last fifty or hundred years in the Districts of ‘Belgaum, 
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Dharwar and Bijapur. If not,.is it in. the interests of the Lingdyat and. 
non-Lingdyat communities to permit an objectionable departure from ‘long 
established and sound practice, and thus let sentiments of enmity and bitter. 
ness to be sroused in places where they have so long lived in peace and 
harmony on the whole? = [It is a pity that the Commissioner of the Southern 
- Division, whilst disapproving of the decision of the District Magistrate on 
very cogent and sensible grounds, found himself - unable owing to the state 
of the present law to interfere with the decision of the District Magistrate. 
The High Court too, we are told, has taken the same view of the matter. 
The incident shows how the present law is defective and stands in need--of 
amendment. The question raised by the District Magistrate’s action con- 
cerns not only the Hindus of the three districts in question but of the whole 
non-Lingayat community by whom Vyas is so deeply revered. In Native 
States such objectionable processions are wisely disallowed, and as a matter 
of fact they have hitherto been never countenanced in this presidency. 
The Lingayats are an intelligent community of shrewd business men, 
and we cannot but deplore their attitude in a matter which affects the 
- religious feelings of so many of their non- -Lingayat countrymen. ‘'ney are 
undertaking a grave responsibility in reviving a procession which 1s offensive 
to the latter. The’ District Magistrate seems to have blundered grievously in 
giving the go-bye to the decisions, orders and resolutions that the executive 
have passed in the past in this connection. The whole position is authorita- 
tively described in the Bombay Gazetteer for Bijapur, and we are astonished 
to find that the District Magistrate should not have fully acquainted himself 
with the past history of these processions. ‘hese are no integral parts of the 
religious principles or the daily religious practices of the Lingayats. They 
are merely an outward mark of honour to their. Swamis or Gurus. Cross 
Palanquin processions have been disallowed both in British India and 
Native States. ‘here is no right vested in any community or individual 
to travel in a palanquin carried cross-wise in the streets and it has not been 
recognised by the authorities for good reasons. The right now claimed is 
much more objectionable. Its exercise cannot fail to be offensive to the 
feelings of thousands of Hindus by whom Vyas is venerated and we sincerely 
hope the Bombay Government will seriously consider the question in time, 
and not sanction an innovation which is fraught with consequences of a far- 
reaching character.” 


82. Itis after a number of years that we find a change made in the 
route of the 7’dbut processions, but we think that the 

Approval of the Police change is likely to be satisfactory in every way. ‘The 
Notification re the forth- losing of Doctor Street, the sole origin of trouble, 
coming A ina processions wil] Jessen the chances of mischief and. disorder, 
e Sd Pertasiite (45) while the starting of the procession from near the 
th ~ ' J. J. Hospital will afford great facilities to specta- 
tors. We trust the Sunnis will faithfully obey the 

Government Notification and by their peaceful conduct efface the evil reputa- 
tion that has stained their good name. The Borah community, too, we hope, 
will try their best to avoid all causes of irritation. The alteration i in the 
route is not likely to offend the religious susceptibilities of the Sunnis nor to 
encroach upon their rights. The prohibition of lathis in the procession is 
_ also quite unobjectionable. We hope that the Shiahs and the Sunnis will so 
- conduct themselves as to save Government from the necessity of resortiug to 


* 


sterner methods. 


33. No one can object to the Police interfering to restrain the street 
hawkers when ‘they occupy a great portion. of a 

Government Notification public street and prove themselves a nuisance es 

re street hawkers in Bom- interfering with general traffic. But while admitting 


bay. | this, we are not prepared to go further and to 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), agree with that portion of the Notification 
5th Dec. recently issued by Government which closes all axcept 


| a few streets in Bombay to the street hawkers. 
| Those who honestly nia their living should not be prevented..from’ so 
doing except in those cases where they create a nuisance. We believe that the 
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1 “ streets ttiolesale to these 
ose streets from one inconve- 
wing v Pa et and a greater one. It is to 
nent have Seiko carried away by the clamour of people 
drawing ¢ ted. pictures of the so-called nuisance of these 

rig a 0. ily closed oertain streets to them. The general public 
ite a ty Sy view about them and consider them not so much a 
Ce 28 useful servants of the public, and are prepared to put up with 
li inconyeniences in exchange for the many facilities they enjoy at their 
ae hands. Their sympathies have been unmistakenly shown whenever any 
> ~~ + ~—S—s attempts have been made to restrain them. It may be urged that it is open 
ae to these hawkers to open shops for carrying on their business, but it must be 
noted that they are too poor to do that. We are afraid that in thus prevent- 
ing them from earning their livelihood honestly, we are encouraging them 
to turn into loafing badmashes. 


34, Bddlen Kishandas of Malsdv writes to ‘the Baroda Gazette :— 
Yesterday I left Baroda by the 11-20 train proceed- 
ing in the direction of Ahmedabad. Ido not know 
from whence I was followed by Government spies for 


Complaint of a Sddhu 
_ about being shadowed by 


5 “Police. as soon as I alighted at Khambhalia I was accosted 
Baroda Gazette (71), by three persons who had no badge or anything to 
5th Dec. show that they were in the employ of Government. 


. They at once surrounded me and inquired whence 
Icame and if I wasa preacher. Without the least hesitation I replied to 
their queries, but they had not the common courtesy to say in reply who they 
were. Then they took me to the station office and put down in writing 
what they liked. Before this when I had been to Surat on the 20th October 
I had undergone a similar experience. Having thus twice experienced such 
discourteous treatment I seek the medium of your paper asI do not know 
whom to write to for redress. I wonder how many innocent and helpless’ 
Sddhus like myself must have suffered such treatment. What deplorable 
impression must have been created on their minds in regard to our just 
and merciful Government! By publishing this grievance of Sddhus you will 
be conferring an inestimable blessing upon them, for I am sure such an 
order to track them could not have emanated from any responsible officer of 
Government, which can have no danger from them. 


85. With reference to the reported complaint about the deterioration 

of the vaccine lymph issued from Belgaum 

Contradiction of the: Vaccination Depot (vide paragraph No. 37 of 
report re deterioration of Weekly Report 49 of 1910), the Belgaum Samdchdr 
9h gee Bas. A. writes to say that from subsequent information 
the Seigaum Vaccination supplied by a correspondent, it appears that the 


ih ome Samdchdr Complaint about the deterioration of the vaccine 
(108), 5th Dec. lymph had reference to the last rainy season, and 


that during the last month there has been no cause 
‘for complaint in the matter as things put have been set right by Mr. Hutchin- 
son, the Deputy Vaccination Commissioner. 3 


t 86. “ That the birth-day of gurw Nanak be declared a public holiday 

; | and that all Educational institutions and public 

_ The birth-day of Guru offices should remain closed on that auspicious day is 

Nanak should be declared jndeed a wise suggestion. Apart from the fact. that 

thes epee belies In the birth place of the great gurw has been in the 

Jatge part of ar thule Punjab, the number of his followers in Sind forms 

‘tion, of the Province. the bulk of the Hindu population. As in the 
Bind Patrika (61), rd Punjab the day has already been sanctioned as a 

‘Dec., Eng. cols. publi¢ holiday, we trust the Local Government will 

feel no hesitation todo the same. As the year is. 

“aieibiat! to close and the new list of holidays will soon be issued, it is high 
time that the Hindus approached the Commissioner in Sind on the subject. 

ithe Khalsa Diwans that are to be held in the ensuing Christmas Holidays 


‘Hyderabad and Rato Dero. should also adopt resolutions to that effect.” 
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87. ‘More than two years ago the Government of Bombay appointed a | 


; Committee to enquire into the increased cost of 
Necessity of granting jivyingat Karachi. The Committee took evidence and 
local allowance toGovern- came to the conclusion that the standard of living 
ment clerks employed in op his £4 leak’ OF d th 
Kardchi (Sind). ad risen by at leas per cent. and the Commis- 
Pheniz (20), 8rd Dec. ‘Sioner in Sind acting upon the Committee’s decision 
recommended to the Goverament to grant 25 per cent. 
allowance to such Government employees as were drawing less than Rs. 30 
per mensem and proportionately less allowance to men getting higher salaries. 
up to Rs. 100. The Government of Bombay returned the papers with a 
request to the Commissioner in Sind to base his recommendations on a 20 
per cent. scale as Government employees in Bombay were just then giving a 
local allowance of 20 per cent. only. It is now more than a year that the final 
papers left Karachi, but nothing has yet been heard about the matter.......... 
As is well known, prices have gone up very high, and Jandlords have been 
increasing rents of houses, so much so that the houses for which one paid 
Rs. 7 a month about ten years ago cannot be had for Rs. 16.......... Will 
it be too much to ask some of the local officials to pay a visit to the houses of 
their low-paid clerks, and see for themselves how high prices have affected 
them? ‘They will easily find out that their butlers and cooks are mach 
better off than most of the low-paid Government employees as the former get 
free quarters in their masters’ Bungalows. May we, therefore, request our 
worthy Commissioner, who has done so much for the province, to kindly 
expedite the Government on this subject and thus earn the life-long gratitude 
of his low-paid subordinates at Karachi?” 


o8. ‘‘ There has been a general outcry in the town about the abnormal 
increase in rates of fuel and this state of affairs is 

Complaint about the likely tocause much annoyance and distress especially 
alleged rise of fuel rates mong the poor classes. Formerly all over the town 
at Sukkur (Sind). used to be seen camel and ass-loads of fuel coming 


oie cae ee ew ie sale, and even this supply was scarcely adequate 


to buy fuel appears to,them to be quite novel and when they actually go to 
the fuel shop, they.are confronted with the raised price. At the time when 
camels and asses supplied fuel, these shops sold it at 4 annas a maund, but 
now in the absence of camel and assloads they sell it at 7 and 8 annas a 
maund. Whata great rise! The cause of the stoppage of the fuel coming 
to the town seems to be that the camel and ass men are not able to get 
permits to fetch fuel from the forests and that the whole monopoly of taking 
fuel from forests seems to have been given to the contractor, to whom the 
whole town must bow. Formerly these. contractors are said to have issued 


passes to camel men and others, but now it seems they have stopped the - 


practice. No doubt this is a great gain to the handful of persons having forest 
privileges, but it causes serious distress to the people. We hope the officials 
will ere long realise the position of the public and that they will not 
hesitate to redress the grievance at an early hour.”’ 


Legislation. 


*39. “ We have been favoured with a copy of the Bill for the Registra- 

tion of Charities, which the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 

Comments on the Rahimtulla has prepared for introduction into the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim jocal Legislative Council. The Bill does not, as 
se 8 . yn a Mr. Ibrahim points out in his Statement of Objects 
teed pe a and Reasons, impose any burdensome duties upon 
(40), 11th Dec. trustees of public charities. It is the obvious duty 
of every trustee to keep proper accounts and the 


only additional obligation proposed bythe Bill is to have them audited 


by such auditors as are nominated by Government and to file them with the. 


proposed Registrar of charitable trusts. We have no doubt whatever that a 
con 2220—8 
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b whi h Mr. Ibrahim proposes. is-likely to prove most useful in 

oper adn inistration of charities. The only point on which 
jtful is. whether there is any necessity for excluding ‘ religious 
ees" fri nt the definition of ‘ charitable purpose’ in the Bill. ‘Charitable 

Pee 080” ts ere a8 including ‘ relief of the poor, education, medical relief, 
¥ ee an e ‘advancement of any other object of general public ‘utility’ but as 
oii ce Piccaine te purpose which relates exclusively to religious teaching, 
ae Res observances or worship’. The definition is carefully drawn up so as to 
Rac ent the frustration of the law by tacking on a bit of religion to a 
at. Butsome of the worst administered charities are religious charities, 
And we are not sure that it will be always possible to prove that a 
charity for the relief of the poor is not a religious charity. Let us take the 
instance of a Hindu who leaves a bequest to feed the poor on certain cere- 
: oe monially important days for the benefit of his soul. Would it be a religious 
a or secular charity? We think we understand Mr. Ibrahim’s difficulty, but 
would it not be sufficiently met by permitting the donor, in case of religious 
charities, to relieve, if he so chooses, the trustees from the obligation of 
registration ? Most of those who institute religious charities will, we believe, 
be glad to have them registered under the Bill. ‘They cannot do so under 
the draft Bill except in a round-about way open to the chances of litigation. 
If in any case, however, the donor thinks that it would be derogatory to the 
trustee whom he appoints, to be required to get the accounts audited, he may 
be allowed, in case of religious charities only, to expressly dispense with 
registration. An incidental advantage of this course will be to give the Courts 
a definite indication of the intention of the donor that the charity is connected 
with a religious motive.” 


in 2 


Education. 


40. The Government Resolution on the Administration Report of the 
Education Department contains many points of 

(ike ne the Clip, WOGEe OF 1008 debatable character. ‘The increase in 
ernment Resolutiononthe the number of scholars as well as in expenditure 
Report of the Director of does not warrant a belief that the cause of education 
Public Instruction. has been making rapid strides ‘The 20 per cent. 
Bombay Samachar (73), increase over the previous year in the number of 

9th Dec. scholars is so deplorably small that we cannot con- 
gratulate either Government or the department 
concerned on it, It is rather meaningless to acknowledge time and again, as 
has been done by Government, the low standard of instruction obtaining in 
the Presidency. The first thing required for the introduction of the necessary 
reforms is to provide the needed funds. But unfortunately in this connection 
different views prevail and unlike other civilised countries the plea of want of 
funds is brought before the public at every convenient moment. As regards 
primary education it cannot be a fore-sighted policy to postpone the opening 

of new primary schools till the lot of primary teachers is appreciably improved 
and the means for their training suitably developed. On the subject of Urdu 
schools Government have withreason declared the impracticability of providing 
for the study of Urdu for Muhammadan children before they reach the fourth 
standard. In declaring that Government contribute 98 per cent. of the expen- 
diture on higher education Government attempt to justify the unusual 
remedies resorted to on their behalf in the recent meetings of the Senate and to 
parade their keenness to overhaul thoroughly the University curriculum. But 
with due deference to the authorities we cannot help observing that their heavy 
contribution to the cause of higher education can in no way justify the means 
the Senate has adopted on their behalf. During the last year Government 
have expended Rs. 1,57,230 for Arts Colleges and Rs. 2,39,726 for other 
aa Colleges. To say that these sums were large enough for all practical purposes 
ae is to lower higher education in the estimation of the public. If Government 
Boe: it the opening of new Colleges for the study of medicine, engineering and 
‘to meet the necessity of the hour, this high percentage would at once 
= Ny dwindle into insignificance. It is only by means of such unjust restrictions 
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that Government are able to take pride for the part they play. The remarks 
made in the report on the subject of a Ladies’ College cannot have our support. | 
Neither the ladies attending the College nor. their parents and guardians have — 
demanded such an institution and so the creation of one more College at the 
sacrifice of much-needed reforms would not be justified. 


*41. “ While we think with Mr. Covernton, Priticipal of the Elphinstone 
College, that the starting of a Women’s College in 
Comments on the Dombay would lead to the number of girl under- 
suggestionof the Principal Staduates going up ‘by leaps and bounds,’ we 
of the Elphinstone College cannot certainly congratulate him on the manner in 
for starting a Women’s which he brings forward his proposal. There has 
College in Bombay. been of late years a steady increase in the number . 
Indian Social Reformer of girls going up to Colleges for their education, and - 
(20), Lith Dec. Mr. Covernton’s nerves seem to have been upset by 
the number of lady students in his College rising 
from 21 to 30 last year. We all know that there are Englishmen in India | 
who are more Oriental than the Orientals themselves, but we did not know 
that Mr. Covernton was of this type. His suggestion that, if a Women’s 
College is not immediately possible a lady graduate from England should be 
appointed as special lecturer and tutor of female students in the Elphinstone 
College, has our cordial support, though, we think, he need not have introduced 
the topic in a somewhat sensational style.” 


42. If Native Christians in Salsette and Bassein are very backward in 
education, Government are welcomes to take the 

PP ssa pe ag necessary measures to uplift them. But they have 
special schools for Native adopted quite a strange policy in this matter. Gov- 
Christians in Salsette and ernment desire that the District Local Board of 
Bassein. Thana should start special schools for Native 
Kesari (125), 6th Dec.; Christians and teach them English from the first 
Sudhdrak (150), 5th Dec.; gtandard. Is English to be taught to them at the 
eee Vaibhav (131), exnense of their mother-tongue? If they are to be 
ss taught both Marathi and English, which is to be the 
dominating subject? ‘The Director of Public Instruction has been instructed 
to frame English standards corresponding to rural standards. It. means that 
Marathi will be ousted from these schools or at least taught as a secondary 
subject. If Native Christians have to give up their mother-tongue along with 
their former religion, it only proves the deficiency of the national view- point of 
Government and the defection from nationalism of converts. It is not that 
the religion of Christians is contained only in English and that they 
cannot educate themselves in it through Marathi. Moreover the original 
language of Christianity is not English, but Greek or Hebrew. If a foreigner 
were to settle in England, his descendants may adopt English as their mother- 
tongue. But this is the first instance where the people living in their own Jand 
have to adopt a foreign tongue along with change of religion. Government 
have decided as a climax of their extraordinary policy that non-Christians 
should be excluded from their schools! The whole policy is so unjust that 
even the Times of India had to protest against it. Wedo not know on what 
principle non-Christians are excluded from these schools especially when they 
are to be supported by Government from taxes contributed by the followers 
of all religions. If big officials want to draw Native Christians closer to them 
as fellow-Christians, who is to prevent them? But if other communities are 
to suffer unjustly thereby, they will surely protest against such treatment. [The 
Sudhdrak writes:—We think that these special schools should be thrown 
open to all communities. Government or Native Christians will lose. very 
little by this arrangement. ‘To impose such a restriction is but to adopt a 
narrow educational policy. We suggest that the District Local Board of 
Thana should insist on the removal of this condition and should withhold 
all help, pending it. The Mumbai Varbhav remarks: — there is nothing 
to be surprised at in the Press Note in these days of ‘special conces- 
sions.’ Native Christians are but a part of Indian Society and it is not 
desirable to separate them from the day they begin to receive elementary 
education. Mutual intercourse in young days leads to lasting friendships 
and we do not approve of these special schools. Native Christians have to: 


in this tn and itis necessary for them to know the verna- 
ibe’ cardial aboat adopting English as their mother- 

é sobouls ‘are to’be sided out of public funds, we do not see 
ns are 'to be excluded from them.| 


cans ae. “ Having invested the School Final Examinstion with a importance 
Paget GRP st 13! it had never enjoyed before in practice, the Bombay 
) ee was-bound to make the test worthy of 
es the position assigned to it. Uuder the new rules not 
Final Bx a ay. only has the standard of the examination been 
10th Dec. Sal raised, but it is made in some respects a special test 
gas for the public service, and not merely a gereral 
we edacation test. Contrasting it with the Matriculation Examination, one at 
ie once notices the warning given to the candidate that deficiency in ‘ hand- 
writing, spelling, accuracy and neatness of work’ may entail his failure. 
Then again, be will have to face an oral test both in English and in his verna- 
cular. It is interesting to notice that questions in History and Geography 
may be answered either in English or in the vernacular at the candidate’s 
option. lovers of the vernaculars will, we believe, appreciate this concession, 
the object of which seems to be to discourage cramming and to find out the 
real knowledge of the candidate expressed in the language which he can 
handle best. In English History the candidate will be expected to know 
something of the supremacy of the House of Commons, and the extension of 
the system to other parts of the Empire. No room is thus left for any 
suspicion that a peculiarly oriental bent would be given to education. In 
Indian History the candidate must know something of the present administra- 
tion of India........... The curriculum of the School Final Examination prac- 
tically solves an important question which has from time to time been 
discussed in the press, and which was discussed at the last Teachers’ Con- 
ference in Bombay. If itis desirable to teach school-boys correct notions 
about the work done by England in India and about the present administra- 
tion so as to forestall the ‘ agitator, ’ the curriculum published by Government 
is well fitted for the purpose. Lord Curzon must feel gratified to learn that in 
studying the progress made by India under British rule the student’s attention 
will be drawn to the preservation of ancient records and monuments. The 
political reformer will be pleased to find that the student will be told something 
about the Legislative Councils and local self-government. Under the elastic 
and comprehensive heading ‘ Widened spheres of popular activity,’ the 
teacher of civics may include anything he likes, if his originality discovers 
something which the syllabus does not specifically mention. Indeed the 
writers of text-books—and we believe suitable text-books will have to be 
written—may find that the syllabus is too comprehensive to permit the 
mention of anything more than a number of elementary facts in a volume of 
moderate size. Not much depth should be expected from a lad of sixteen 
who,in addition to the traditional subjects, will be told something about 
credit societies and protection of forests, administration of justice, and 
revenue and expenditure.” 
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44, The part His Excellency has been playing in advancing the study 
of science in this Presidency is really praiseworthy. 
Comments on the We are as anxious to see the study of science 
roposed diversion of the encouraged, but at the same time we cannot approve 
ety endowments of the anxiety that is being evinced in some quar- 
e creation of a post- ' “eh Fa! t th F 
graduate course. ers to advance the cause of science at the cost o 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), other institutions. The tendency these science 
Dec. enthusiasts have manifested in a body of the dignity 
and importance like the Senate has naturally caused 
a good deal of uneasiness, which has further been augmented by a suggestion 
which has recently emanated from them. We hope that the senate before 
running the risk of being led into the snare spread for it will take care to. 
consider the proposal in all its bearings and to consult the views and wishes 
Of those whose interests will be affected if it falls in with the novel proposal. 
The ‘exhibition the Senate’ has made of its arixiety to encourage the study of 
seience has not-only produced a woeful impression upon the minds’ of the 


uae ne tegaits its capacity, but has shown it asa body moving at the. 
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dictates of some outside and powerful influence. ..It is urgently needful for the 
Senate to shake itself free of any such influence and to prove its competency 
to manage the affairs of the University as an independent body. The public 
will anxiously wait to see how it passes the ordeal in regard to the suggestion 
thrown out by the advocates of science. It has been urged that the Uni- 
versity may now well devote itself largely to. its legitimate work of higher 
education and concentrate all its resources on advancing ‘ post-graduate studies 
and research work,’ and as a means to this end it is suggested that all the 
endowments for prizes and scholarships provided for the Matriculation, 
Previous and Intermediate Examinations may be devoted to the organising of 
University classes and lectures for post-graduate study. We readily welcome 
the first part of the suggestion, but we cannot accept the other part which 
quietly ignores the duty of Government to contribute towards the improve- 
ment of the status of the University. These endowments have been created 
for special objects and purposes and hence the slightest endeavour to 
subvert them would not only jeopardise the confidence of the public 
as well as of their creators but would raise a permanent bar in the way of 
securing further similar contributions. The hint that has been thrown 
out of taking the aid of a law court or if need be of a special enactment to 
validate the diversion passes our comprehension. None but the antagonists 
of higher education can declare that these small endowments have now served 
their purpose and are no longer needed. Ata time when the Muhammadan 
and other backward communities admittedly stand. in need of more liberal 
help in this direction it is not necessary to criticise at length such an 
iniquitous proposal emanating from an unofiicial source. But it will require 
all the strength and courage of the Senate to oppose any such movement tooth 
and nail, and when such a situation presents itself, we are sure, the Senate 
will think twice before yielding to the pressure that would be brought to bear 
upon it. 


45. “We learn that a notification has lately been issued by the Educa- 
tional Department of the Punjab to the effect that 
Suggestion that school- in future residential quarters will be provided for all 
masters in Sind should be the school-masters, and until quarters have been built 
provided sage oe for their use the Government will provide them with 
“i, y (57), 8rd Dec., hired houses. Unfortunately no such provision has 
Eng. no yet been made in onr province. Although quarters are 
provided for all Tapedars, pound Munshis, Police 
officials and others, no similar provision has yet been made for school-masters. 
iganeaee They often find it dificult to secure decent houses even on payment 
ofrent. It will, therefore, be a great relief to them if the Educational authorities 
think it fit to build residential quarters in all towns and villages containing 
schools, so that the school-masters may find no difficulty in obtaining suitable 
NOE. oo ios aces Whenever any Deputy Educational Inspector enters in the 
estimates of the cost of repairs of a particular school, an item for the construc- 
tion of a quarter for the use of the Head Master, the papers are invariably 
returned to him by the higher authorities who refuse to sanction any such 
expenditure. This looks the more strange, especially when we:bear in mind 
the fact that in some places quarters have actually been built for mofussil 
boys. If suitable quarters were buiit for school-masters, they will not involve 
a very heavy expenditure, and we trust the present Educational Inspector in 
Sind will give. his best consideration to this question and redress the 
grievance at an early date.” 


Municipalities. 


*46. “The Tramway strike in Bombay this week was instructive—if 

Pe was, in fact, an-object-lesson in the way not to do 

_Commentsonthe Tram- things. Much was commendable in the conduct of 
wa corggel es the men. . They drafted their petition and gave ter 
as ares | )s “4 days’ notice: of. their..intention to strike if. their 
| e requirements. . were ..2ot :considered. When they 
., br Gk). their behaviour was. entirely. peaceful and unaggressive. But. they 
had neither: resources.nor organisation.. .Nq.union-fands enabled them either 
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Ahove who went back to work, and as there was nof even 
nism to hamper the Company in getting fresh men, their 
3 from the start. The Tramway Company cannot be con- 


aE grata at 3p their conduct of their case. The men’s petition was a poorly 


affair, and the management posted up a notice professing not to 


understand it, and inviting a deputation. It took them till the eve of the 


atrike, however, to discover that the petition was not well put, and the strikers 
could but conclude that they were being trifled with. The blame for the 
great inconvenience suffered by the public rests entirely on the Company 


with their high-and-mighty Government of India sort of attitude. A good 


many men have lost their employment over the affair, but ié is pretty obvious’ 
that the Tramway Company will not be able to maintain a large number of 
new hands without offering much easier conditions to less efficient workers. 
Practically the hands of the Company are forced, but they are able to prevent 
the workers who rebelled against long hours and arbitrary treatment getting 
the benefit of their firmness. This is an unfortunate position for workers to 
find themselves in, and illustrates the extent to which the education and 
organisation of Indian workers lags behind the conditions under which they 
work. With the aid of Mr. 8S. M. Edwardes, to whom the strikers appealed, 
a sort of settlement was made. Bombay is fortunate in possessing a Commis- 
sioner of Police to whom those in difficulties turn as to a tried friend. With 
a tram service, no less than with a railway, there should be a proper 


wachinery for arbitration to prevent the intolerable public inconvenience 
which arises from a strike.” 


47. ‘In the interests of the public we hope and wish that the strike 
of the tram conductors and drivers will soon end by 
Indu of Bombay (13), 3 amicable settlement bringing back harmony. 
9th Dec.; Indu Prakdsh g h b Dindslonedl : 
(119), 8th Dec. ome 70 men have been dismissed and their pays 
for November forfeited. Other dismissals are 
threatened. We are not prepared to defend im foto and without qualification 
the action of the strikers.. But we are positively certain that they had very 
sore grievances, that they received sufficient provocation and that therefore 
very harsh measures would be quite unjustified and further that the Tram- 
way authorities will not at:all have equity and good conscience on their side 
if in dealing with the strike, along with the demand of surrender, they do not 
also announce publicly badly needed measures of redress. On great public 
companies, enjoying a monopoly from the State and the Corporation, there 


lies an imperative obligation to redress grievances and treat their employees 


fairly and humanly. We wish, therefore, that the men should yield and return 


to work and that the Tramway authorities should, say, as mercy or award or 


grace and not condition precedent, take definite measures for redress of 
grievances. Could not some high Government official intervene? We 
should so much like something like an arbitration and the arbiters may well 
be the Police Commissioner, the President of the Corporation and a re- 


presentatize each of the ‘Tramway Compaay and the men.” [The Indw Pra- 
késh makes similar remarks. | : 


‘40% | 3 
*48, “There can be no defending the extreme step which the employés 


tg of the Company bave taken nor the misguided com- 

Tg eng ved i miseration in their behalf of their lackadaisical 
Hind (39), 11th Dec. sympathisers. If the grievances of the workmen 
: were really serious and if they had: been property 
aired through recognised channels, the press and the public would have ex- 
tended to them a full measure of their sympathy. Ignorant as they are, the 
men on strike needed friendly intervention:and proper guidance to dissuade 
them from holding on after the suicidal step was once taken.......... It 
redounds tothe Company’s credit that unprepared as they. were the management 
were. able to master the situation without letting: the public feel any incon- 
venience.. If the Company had not been able: to:meet the exigency at brief 
notice, the loss to. the general:public would have been heavier than to the 
pany. Not that theatrikers have.no real grievance that need be redressed} 


bat. the, methods. to which: they have resortedican never draw te them the 


athy of sensible men........... Our:sympathy is.on the side-of the Company 
ir-efforts to ens sure hetter-regularity in the attendance of: their: workmen. 
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Those who employ labour on a large scale alone realise the inconveniences 
_ which have to be put up with in this country through the unsteady habits of 
workmen keeping away from work at their sweet will and pleasure.......... 
But barring a few grievances that are outside the domain of’ practical redress 
the Company’s servants have a case for the sympathetic consideration Of 
their masters, and we sincerely wish they would be dealt within a spirit of 
forbearance and leniency.” [The Kaiser-i-Hind also finds fault with the 
strikers. | 


49. The strike of the drivers and conductors of the Bombay Electric Tram- 
ey ways Company will not tend to mitizate the existing 
Bombay Samachar (73), public irritation with the Company’s management. It 
7th Dec. ; J dm-e-Jamshed is really to be regretted that although the Company 
(38), 8th Dec. ; Sanj Var- fnew tha bank’ Ic ‘Breas 
tamdn (45), Sth Dee. was aware, tor the last two weeks, 0 6 dissatis- 
faction among its employees, it could not prevent 
them from resorting to such an extreme measure. The strike has not only 
put the public to a very great inconvenience, but has also endangered public 
safety by the necessity of entrusting tramcars to the charge of untrained 
hands. The main demands of the strikers are an increase of pay, reduction 
of working hours from eleven to nine and the opening up of Inspectorships and 
higher posts to them. ‘he last named demand is sure to meet with public 
sympathy and ought to be granted. But we should like to know if the 
Company’s refusal to accede to their demands justified their going on strike. 
The Company is not in a prosperous condition, and at such a juncture it is 
not proper to press them for an increase of pay and a reduction in working 
hours. Still, the Company could easily have acceded to their last demand 
and explained their position to the men in respect of the first two instead 
of rejecting their demands altogether. In our opinion, the Company is deal- 
ing liberally with its men as compared with other offices and therefore the 
demands of the men are untimely and not likely to win public sympathy. 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers that both parties are in a way to blame and 
hopes that some slight concession by the Company will put an end to the 
strike. The Sdnj Vartamdn, on the other hand, lays the blame of the whole 
affair on the Tramway Company and writes:—If the Company had shown 
a slightly greater liberality and foresight in dealing with these illiterate, ill-paid 
and hard-workéd men, who have for years faithtully discharged their duties, we 
dare say this painful incident would not have taken place. ‘lhe public have 
all along been complaining of the Company’s inability to gauge the true 
state of affairs, and its attitude towards the strikers has justified the public 
complaint. ‘The authoritative explanation issued by the Company, in itself, 


proves that it had failed to grasp the situation. The petition submitted by ~ 


the men embodies their grievances which could very easily have been 
redressed. Instead, they were asked to send a deputation. We are of 
opinion that this was very unfair, as the men being uneducated can hardly 
know what a deputation is. It is unfortunate that they have no educated 
men to back up their demands. | 


50. Ever since the birth of the Bombay City Improvement Trust that 
body has committed the most serious blunders 

Comments on the with the result that all the monetary burden created 
decision of the City by it has fallen on the tax-payers. Leaving aside its 


rea a cna legitimate duty to improve the insanitary ‘parts of the 


Rasuen Avene. city and to provide residential quarters for the poor 
Sdnj Variamdn (45), 7th and the middle classes, the Trust has entered upon 
Dec. wild projects of beautifying the city and to that end 


has demolished a very large number of old buildings 
without taking care to provide accommodation for the dishoused population. 
On the other hand, the fiscal relations subsisting between the Corporation and 
the City Trust are highly unsatisfactory and the Municipal contribution to 
the Trust is yearly increasing at a rapid rate. Avoiding the settlement of 
these much-disputed and ever-recurring questions the City ‘Trust 
recently published its scheme of adding a beautiful avenue to the city on ‘its 
eastern side at the estimated enormous cost of two and a half crores. TH 


it C The 
question was discussed at length by the Trustees and despite ue soe ae 


strong opposition of Mr. Wacha to the scheme thay have carried: th 
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eere...Wacha. and Gamadia, the Honourable 
balchandra voting against it. At a time when 
‘Trust is in no way strong and the more urgent 
its early attention, the handling of a costly and 
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careful consideration. We have already experienced the woeful consequences 
of a hasty legislation, and so we cannot understand at the present juncture 
‘the dire necessity of a huge enterprise at the sacrifice of more urgent and 
necessary tasks. As recently declared by the President in his note on the 
Board’s finances, the Trust will be called upon to face serious embarrassments 
and difficulties in case the Imperial Government do not contribute towards its 
funds. Under the circumstances the launching of an expensive project like 
that of the Eastern Avenue is not only folly but sheer madness. It is now 
incumbent upon the rate-paying public to raise a loud protest against the 
decision of the Trust. 


o1. We are afraid that the Small Causes Court’s decision in the Mandvi 
Municipal election case will fail to raise the present 
Reflections on the gystem of elections to a higher level. Looking to 


Mandvi(Bombay) Munici- : 
pal election case. the illegal practices that had been adopted at the 


" election, the public would have been glad if the 

BA ago ris soar Mand Court had declared the whole election null and void. 
The dishonest practices which have been during the 

last few years prevailing in these elections are likely to come in the way of 
successful local self-government, and if those actually proved guilty of such 
practices. are allowed to escape so easily and in some instances even to retain 
their seats, there is little likelihood cf people coming forward to incur heavy 
expenditure for exposing such practices. Nor would it be unnatural if the 
candidates yielded to the temptation of allowing their friends and partisans 
to carry on such practices. To allow even tne slightest dishonesty is 
to endanger the purity of elections. In the present case, such practices 
were proved not only in the case of the two disqualified, but of almost all 
candidates. Such a state of affairs is not to be desired and it is time the 
Corporation seriously took up the question and asked for an alteration in the 
existing law whereby a candidate shall be liable for all bad votes recorded in 
his favour no matter whether he is personally cognisant of the fact or not. 
It should further be enacted that those wards, where such practices are found 
to be common, shall be deprived of their franchise. ‘lhese changes would be 
doubly beneficial by bringing the voters and the candidates into greater 


contact and by compelling both of them to try to preserve the purity of 
elections. — 


_ 62. At the instance of the Municipal. auditors, the Surat Municipality 
ane have decided to include dry guwdr in the category of 
Comments on the action taxable grain. From 1870 when the duty on grain 


7 hear ae" gee was levied up to 1908, guwd7 was exempted from 
vt a ae SE doe re SS * taxation on the ground that it was not used as food 


Clone MM; | for mankind, but formed the staple article of con- 
Guaerat Dorgan (8), - ‘sumption for cattle. In the latter year a Municipal 
Sh -. Councillor having personally witnessed the entrance 
sdaultiane of a cart of guwdr into the city duty-free, he raised a 
hue and cry over it, so.that the then Managing Committee was obliged to 
@eclare it a taxable commodity. Wiser counsels, however, prevailed and 
the general body of the Municipality overruled the Managing Committee’s 
decision, and ordered resumption of the old practice. On the re-opening 
of the question at the present moment the Board, instead of referring the 
matter to Government for orders, has on its dwn responsibility taxed such a 

l'article as guwdr and has thus caused much, dissatisfaction among the 
Iocal merchants. Guwdr, as hag ‘been:said above, mainly goes to the cattle as 
food, and wonsequently, the duty on .it is tantamount to a duty on dumb 
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° 
cattle. Besides, guwdras a chief article of export adds to the commercial 
wealth of the country, but the present action of the Municipality is likely to 
deal a serious blow to the guwdr trade. The merchants dealing in guwdr are 
ill-advised in stopping its importation into the city on account of the new 
impost. ‘The course they should rightly adopt is to submit representations on 
the subject to the Municipality and the authorities concerned as they had 
done on a previous occasion and seek redress of a just grievance in a lawful 
manner, 


03. A Sholdpur correspondent writes to the Kalpataru and Anand- 

' vritt:—The water-tax levied by the Sholapur 

ag se for better- Municipality has gone up enormously and. the 
— a ut water-supply of Municipal Committee must now turn their attention 
Keluders and Anand- 9° the question of lessening the expenditure on the 
vritt (122), 4th Dec. water-supply of the city. Hither some river in the 
vicinity of Sholapur will have to be dammed up 

or the present steam Engines for raising water,will have to be replaced by 
some other contrivance. It should also be considered if the river at Rampur, 
or the tank at Karmala, or the wells in Motibag cannot be utilised for supply- 


ing water to Sholapur. 


04. The projection-fees levied in the City of Belgaum by the local 

aS Municipality are too heavy in comparison with the 

Alleged heaviness of house-tax. Besides, the fees were recovered from a 

Beloan fees levied by the gate previous to that on which Government sanc- 
elgaum Municipality. ts tora: Cartein i bl fe 

Belgaum Samdchér tioned their levy. Certain irresponsible officers of 

(108), 5th Dec. the Municipality served notices for the fees on the 

inhabitants even before the matter had been publicly 

notified and before it had received the approval of the Generai Body. The 

fees, as now levied, do not bear any reasonable proportion to the house-tax, 


and we hope that their scale will be revised after consideration. 


N. ative States. 


55. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette recapitulates its com- 
plaints against the Idar Durbar and proceeds :— 


Alleged terrorism in All this is an attempt to terrorise the subjects into 


Idar State. _ @ withdrawal of their complaints and to show that 
PS se yay and Mahi these complaints have given place to satisfaction, and 
antha Gazette (81), 4th i 

Dec.; Sdnj Vartamdn that the subjects accept what the Durbar have done 
(45), 5th Dec. and apologise for their past conduct. The Kumar 

and the Maharaja Saheb are welcome, if they choose, 
to consider this a good way, but there is no likelihood of all this misleading 
the acute British officers or its winning the approbation of the rayat. 
We are sure that their policy will soon be exposed in its true colours 
and then will the British Government and the public see that these 
apologies forced from a few people were not voluntary. The Banias 
of Idar and Vadale have tendered their submission under the influence 
of panic created by the way in which Sheth Kashiram was belaboured, 
and the incarceration of Kesar Monji might have influenced his caste- 
fellows to acknowledge the justice of the obnoxious taxes. But all these 
apologies are extorted by force. We submit that a case has been made 
out to justify Government interference and we pray them to come to the 
rescue of the wretched subjects of the State. [The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes 
a long letter from a correspondent making similar complaints and stating 


that the Kumar Saheb, through the agency of Mr. Moodaliar and Mansinghji, 


is forcing tha people to sign declarations that they apologise for their past 
opposition and are prepared to pay the taxes in the future.| : 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to -Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th December 1910. 


* Reported in advance. 
BOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ! 


\No. 51 of 1910, 


Heport on HAative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 17th December 1910. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts allecd@Pare incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the engin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters : 
A case of alleged high-handedness by the local Revenue officers at 


Dakor (Panch Mahals) ;' ' ; . , , ; 34 
Alleged failure of crops in the current year . ;, ; ; 33 
Bengal: Comments on the Bakr-i-Id riots in Calcutta. ay » 20—23 


British rule: 
Adverse comments on the exodus of Provincial Governments to the 


Hills 7 
Comments on the lines of the i inquiry into high prices “ordered by the 
Government of India 8 


Comments on the petition submitted by the Mahars of the Bombay 

Presidency to the Secretary of State for India 12 
England ought to be on friendly terms with the Muhammadan Powers. 4, 
Grant of swardjya has reconciled the French Canadians to British rule. 5 
Reflections on the present condition of India 6 
The Arya Samnidjists have been heaping abuse on Muhammadanism and 


Christianity . 11 
The destruction of the village “punchdyat system constitutes a political 
danger to British rule. ' : , 10 
Verses deploring the alleged general degeneracy of India. 9 
Census : 
Comments on the Census Commissioner’s Circular re classification of 
certain communities and Government’s communique thereon . 13—18 
Protest against the a not to classify the depressed classes as ~ 
Hindus . 19 
Customs: Greater vigilance necessary to check the cocaine traffic 37 


Indian Students in England: Comments on the Bombay Government’s 
letter to the Secretary of the Provincial Advisory Council re the 
dificulticsof— . . , . 24 
Ind ans in South Africa ; ; ; ; 28 
Indians in the Colonies : : 
Alleged persecution of an Indian lady by the Transvaal authorities . 27 
Comments on a further contribution from Mr. R. J. Tata for the 


Transvaal Indians . 29 
The position of Indians in British East Africa and in the South African 
Colonies . ; ; . 25 & 26 
Indian National Congress : Forthcoming session of the — . ; . 31 & 32 


Judicial matters : 
Comments on the decision of the Bombay Chief Presidency Magistrate 
in the Queen’s Road Motor accident case , 36 
Comments on the Swadeshi Kirtan case at Ahmedabad 35 
King-Emperor: Suggestion that the Coronation Durbar of 1912 should not 
be held at Delhi and approval of the change of its date . , eee. y 
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> Hs i Highness the Mahéraja Géekwér and Sir W. Wedder- eee 
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‘ted ee eth ie . . . -* “ns . BS . ey @ . 80 : 
* 7 ’ 
‘ : Comments a » the Director of Public Instruction’s Report for the year 1909. 39 & 40 
: Comments on the Government. Resolution on. the cation of the Native 
Christians of Thana. ; , . 42—44 
Comments on the prohibition ‘of students from acting as Congress 
Volunteers . . ; ;, 47 
eae - Comments on the proposal for a separate College for Women. ' 41 


Comments on the proposal to hold the Matriculation and the Arts Exami- 


on nations in Mar d April . 45 
Be Suggestion that Hyderabad (Sind) should be made a centre for the Matri- 
Be culation Examination in place of Karachi. ; eS 46 


Railways— 


Alleged illegality of compartments in trains being reserved for Europeans 
| and Eurasians ; : oat ; : 48 


4  Municipalities— 


Bombay : Comments on the recent Tram strike in — ie . 49 & 50 
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(As it stood on the Ist October 1910) 
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“No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Editor, —| Ciroula 
ENGLISH. , 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire Bombay ... .--| Weekly éve Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 _—sé«.. 500 
2 | Argus eee Do. Do. .| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 dee 500 
8 | Bombay East Indian Do. Do. se .| J.J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... as. 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette .| Sukkur Do. .| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
° Muhammadan Sheik ; 84. 1 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona .| Daily - .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 600 1 
can Herald. 
6 | Kast and West | Bombay Monthly | Behrémji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;} 1,000 a 
55. Mt 
7 | Elphinstonian Do. Quarterly | Prof. P. B. Véccha; Parsi; 42... «| 450 \h 
8 | Evening Dispatch... Poona _ Daily Re Ne ee Sen | ose | 
’ | 
9 | Fergusson College Maga | Poona Do. | V.G. Kale, MA... ose _— a | 
zine. | i} 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Bombay Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drési Brahman) ; 41. | | 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
, i 
12 | Indian Textile Journal Do. Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50..... 2,000 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... Do. ove e-| Daily .| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A. ; Hindu owe hid 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 | | 
14) Kardchi Argus ... ees} Karachi os. --.| Weekly... .--| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... act = FRO : 
15 | Karachi Chronicle Karachi... «| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil);.32_... | 500 | 
16 | Kéthidwar Times ... «| Rajkot -| Daily cee ..| damnadis Mahdshankar Buch; Sint 200 | 
(Lohana) ; 28. | 
17 | Mahratta 08 Poona - -| Weekly -+-| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé- 1,000 | 
wan Brahman). | 
18 | Muslim Herald Bombay ---| Daily ; ««-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Maile ¢ 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. , 
19 | Oriental Review ... «..| Do. | Weekly ...  ...| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40... 700 : 
20 | Phenix .| Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... .--| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) . 65... 850 | : 
21 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona -| Daily -| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 52 wie ee 400 
and Military Gazette. me 
22 | Railway Times e--| Bombay e+e) Weekly ---/ John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 J 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College| Lo. -| Quarterly ... -| Rev. Seither, §8.J.; German; 45 ... ain i 
Magazine. 
24 | Sind Gazette ost | Karachi... «+e| Daily ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 500 
25 | Sind Journal mee .| Hyderabad eo} Weekly... ---/Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.’; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. | 
| 
26 | Sind Times ao e»»| Karachi -+-| Bi-weekly ... ---| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...: 200 a} 
| att 
: | 
27 | Students’ | Brothezhood) Bombay ..  ...| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85 ... ... 400 | 
Quarterly. : | 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
28 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ..-| Bombay ... -e| Daily eee ---| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 a 1,500 
29 | Apakshapat one eo) Surat eee «| Weekly... ---| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli ; Parsi ; 80. | 
$0 | A’rye Prakish ... «| Bombay... oof De. sin .--| Maganlal Rajdr4m Vyds; Hindu (Brah- 1,000 
min) ; 41. | 
$1 | Brossh Mitré «4. = «| Broach ww. =| “Do. sss e| Tikal) Harindth Thékor; Hindu (Brah-' 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
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Kaiser-i-Hind ... eee 


;‘* 


Jaim-e-Jamshed ... ek 


Praja Bandhu .... ron 


Rast Goftar ite nok 
Sanj Vartamdn ... esi 


Indu of Bombuy ... bee 


Subodh Patrika ... sie 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
Echo aoe “a one 
© Anglo-Lusitano... rae 


O Goano ... ee nae 


AxGLo-Sinp1. 
SES | ae eae 
Indian and Foreign 

Advertizer. 
Larkana Gazette soe 


Bombay... 
Do. eee 
Rajkot see 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
'Bombay ... 
Baroda sa... 
Surat eve 
Bombay ... 
Poona oe 
Bombay ... 
Bombay ... 
! 
Hyderabad 
Karachi (Sind) 


‘Trade Shikérpur ... 
Larkana (Sind) 


Kardchi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Karichi-(Sind) 
tu porucersd al 


e-| Do, ove 
eee Do. eee 
see Do. eee 


«| Weekly... 
e+} Do. ove 
«-+| Bi-weekly ... 
soe} Weekly... 


vee Daily ae 


-o-| Weekly... 


i Weekly... 
hes 
oat ga wee 


>| Weekly = 
| 

a pee 
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...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28... 
...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) ... ... 
...| damatmal Lalchand ; 87 ... _— eee a 


Narotamdds 
‘(Mesri Bania) ; 


.| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Shethna ; Hindu 
Maganldél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 


Ichchharam Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormas}i Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... 206 


Som4l4l] Mangaldds Shah; Hindu _— 
Bania) ; 31. 


Parsi ; 50 nes 


Pirozshah J Pie Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; 


Fraémji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... oe: 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oc: des 
Jamnddds Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréah- 
man); 31. 


Byrémji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 ...: 


| 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi ; 43. 


Manekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... nes ad 
Rey. Tukardm ; 55 | 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. aes 


Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A, ; 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 


Hindu 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
J.C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40... aoe 


Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3,; Portuguese ; 
80. 


F.. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... on 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdébkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 
24. 


Kesanddés Bhawdndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


2,700 


66 | Andhra Patrike ... . .../Bombay ... ...] Weekly. ce) ose Kishndth Nigubwae Bao dra Bb 


~™nan) ; 40. 
‘Ears GusaRaTt AND) 
Urpv., 
66 Moslem ee eee oa Poona eee eee Weekly eee eee eeecce ; one 


ENG.LIse, Marna’THI AND 
GUJARATI, 


67 | Hind Vijay4 eae .».| Baroda... »-| Weekly... »».| Dahydbhai Kasandds Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
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41. 
ENGLsH, PorTuGursE te 
AND OCONCANIM. j : 
68 | A Luz ove oes ...| Bombay ... | Weekly _... ...| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 cee od ane | i 
| | 
o ‘ | | : | 
GUJARATI, 


69 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Rombay ... ...| Dfily ...._~—=«...| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. . 
70 | Amrit Mani eee ...| Rajkot vee «= * eee Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


71 |Baroda Gazette ... .../ Baroda... ..| Weekly... ...| Javerbhai Daéddbhdéi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 1) 
(Patidar) ; 39. DP 
72 | Bharat Jivan pee »--| Bombay... »«-| Monthly ... ...| Dayabhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 Ag 
4 (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
73 | Bombay Samachar a ae sae ...| Daily eee oe gorge Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B,A.:; 4,400 
arsi ; 41 


74 | Broach Samachar ..-| Broach _... ...| Weekly _... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 seek 400 
75 | Buddhi Prakésh ... _...| Ahmedabad ...|Monthly ... _...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa/ 1,250 3 it 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34 
76 | Chabuk aco, see ...| Navsari (Baroda)...| Weekly... ...| Dajibhai Ratanji DesAi; Hindu (Anavi 400 
Brahmin); 31. } 
77 | Cutch-Kesari soo heal ROE cn seo] VWOGREAT one ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa]| 1,500 

, Rania); 33. . a} 
78 | Din Mani ... ee e-| Broach - ... Socl |= 1‘ ..., Nathalél Rangildds (Bania) ove on 200 


79 | Garjana ... aoe ««-| Ahmedabad a: ae eee ...| Shankerlal Nadthjibh4i; Hindu (Audicl 500 
Brahmin) ; 34. 


80 | Kaira Vartamin ... .--| Kaira ‘es sve] - SOc ven ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 tH 
56. 


81 | Kathidwdr and ~Mahij Sadra che cot aa ees ...| Motilal Chhotéla4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
| Kéntha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. | 
82 | K&thidwar Samdchér ...| Ahmedabad ...|. Do. —...._~_—s...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu| 600 


(Brahman) ; 46 
83 | Lohdna Samachar ot De. oee ool aa ie ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 30 _ ... 500 


84 | Loka Mitra ne ---| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


85 | Navsdri Patrika .... «+ Navséri ss... ..| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500° | 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. iy 


86 | Navsaéri Prakash ... eof Do. ties ot ae Ae ...| Rustamji JA4maspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


| 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad —s ina ...| Noorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50.| 950 j | 
Hi 
88 ) Praja Mitra eee | Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch) 275 | Hy 
| ° | | Brahman) ; 39. | ) 
89 | Praja Pokar ese ---| Surat ins. eee We ons .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 __... oe 475 
90 | Prétahkél sa Ahmedahad —...| Monthly... Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih-| 1,250 
. ; man) ; 30. 
91 | Réjasth4n and Indian Da. ..| Weekly ...  ...| Hirél4l Vardhamdéa Shah (Visa Shriméli| 1,500 
| Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. | 
92 | Samalochak vee > dee] Bombay =... 3s one] Si-Monthly _- ...} Manil4] Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujaraéti| ~~ 500 i 
Brahmin) ; 43. jy 


93 Satsang shia ne .»-| Surat . a. Fortnightly si Chunilél Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 1,500 


LA 4. oh | Surat AKbbaE sf Baroda ae | ss) Do. ae sv] Phiroushth Edalji Patel; Parsi; 62 .../ 800 a 
eee  Wdbodhan ... 4. aaa] Ahmedabad | Monthly... ...| Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 oii 
Plane ORs. oc Oh ame Cpe ie 9 Same eee  Bania) ; 22, ) mis Bak | 
ie oe ga ie wo| Do. se ae A’nndshankar Bépubhai Dhruva B.A.,| 680 a 
: i ale Sie ae? Sf aaa ' is aR RE seks ~ LL.B.; aan. Fa, SC ae ee ”* en es, 
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Shir Bibarilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 


K. B.. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréah- 
man); 42. : 


| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gadag (Dharwar)... Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 

| Brahman); 44. 

Suvarta Patrika ..| Belgaum ... 
Mana’rat. 


A'ryévart ... | Dhulia (West Khan- .|.Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


...| Ratndgiri | Do. Hari Dharmdr4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


| : 
...| Poona ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| ' month, Hindu (Karhdéda Brdhman) ; 82. 
| ) 
Bharat Mata eee ...| Islampur .| Fortnightly ..| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
| 


| Brahman) ; 20. 
Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgauan ..| Weekly .| Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 


| man); 44. 
| 


Chandrakant Chikodi (Belgaum) .} Do. Ganesh Moreshwar -Khadilkar; Hindu 
| | (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 42. 


110 ''Chandroday& Chiplun — (Ratné- .| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
| giri). Brahman) ; 44. 


111 |'Chikitsak ... me Belgaum (1) K4mchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
: Snenvi; 35. 

112 |'Chitramaya Jagat Poona .| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
| kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


118 | Daivadnya Samaehér Bombay bp mr ~ 4nabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
: nya): 45. 


Deshkaélvartman Erandol ... a rg gpa, Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 

| Dharma... Wii (Satéra) | Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

Dharwar Vritt Dharwar mi os + epee Hindu (Karhdda Brabh- 

| | man) ; 33. 

| Dnyan Chakshu Poona .| Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 50. 

Dnyan ar Kolha .| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 

ao. e _ Brahman); 44. 


‘Indu Prakash .| Bombay .| Dai .| Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar- 
: hada Brahmin); 50, 


Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


F. F. Gordon & Co, 
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Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. : 

‘Natesh <Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84. 
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Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
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.|Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar,_ B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 38. 


Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak ;. Hindv 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. = 
Y4dav Bélkrishna Upésani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, ) 
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Maihukar ... om 


Mahérdshtra Vritt 


Moda Vritt 


| Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati... eee 
Prakash .. 
Pudhari ... 

7 

Rashtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Satya Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Shol4pur Samachar 
| Shri Sayd4ji Vijay 


Shri Sha4nu 

| Shubh Suchak 
Sitaraye Hind 
Sudharak ... 
Sumant 

Vaishya Masik 
Vichari... na 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod eae se 


Vrittasar... ese 


Vyapéri eee eee 


Warkari_ ... ote 
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Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Belgaum ... ooo} Weekly... 
Satdra Monthly ... 
.--| Wai (Satara) Do. ; 
.| Bombay | Daily 
.| Poona Weekly... 
-»-| Nasik Do. 
.| Pandharpur (Shola4-| Do. 
pur). 
.| Dhulia (West Khan-} Monthly 
desh). 
..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly 
desh). 
Kolhapur Do. 
Satara Do. 
...| Baroda Do. 
Poona Monthly 
Do. Do. 
.| Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
.| Ahmednagar al Do. 
.| Sholapur ... Do. 
Do. Do. 
-| Bombay ... Do. 
Satara Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Poona Do. 
.| Karad (Satdra) Do. 
.| Bombay... ---| Monthly 
-| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month 
--| Kolhapur ... ---| Weekly... 
« | Belgaum ... Fortnightly 
«>| Bombay... -+-| Monthly 
eee] Wai (Satdra) Weekly 
eee Poona eee ee Do. eee 
ove ee (Shol4-| Fortnightly 
pur). 


..|Janérdan WN 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe ; Hindu (Dak- 
.| Hari Raghundth Bhagvat ...0 9... eed 
|S. K. Dd&mle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah4 


...indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.-.| Bhujangrao . ¥ 


..-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| 


.| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


;, Madvaldppa Sangappa Devmale ; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


-| Va4aman Hari Dhavle; 


.| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Braéhman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham- 


.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


(Sdtaswat Brihioan) : 49 i; Hen 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 
tha) ; 24. 


Brahman) ; 29. 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hind 


Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 39. | 
Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 


Brahman) ; 44. ! 
B. A., 


.LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhadda Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45, 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


shani Brahman) , 32. 


man); 30. 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
j 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Saviaram Yande ; 


Hindu (Karhdéda 
Brahman) ; 28. 


madan ; 45. 


(1) Mahdédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswatal 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gdekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 


.| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). 


pa4wan Brdhman) ; 49. 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman): 35, | 
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Weekly... «| Mohamed"Rese Haji Alli; Persian Muham-| ~ 400 
. madan (Shiah) ; 85. } 


ve eae] Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-|' 500 
i gi , madan (Abro) ; 24. 


pan ...| Larkhéna (Sind) »| Do, ... ° ose| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
. (Khatri) ; 35. 


eee oan .»-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
| 
vs eee] Karéohi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 


' 
; 


“365 Sind Kesari son ..-| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. yee ..-| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
+ 43. 


| 
| 
"466 | Bombay Ponch Bahédur.... Bombay ... ...! Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
, | | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


| 


168 | Sultadn-ul-Akhbar ar oe bay .--| Daily bee ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Fa 800 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


SS, iccl DDO. ves wee), De vee —,_ ooe| Mumshi Mohamad Husain ... 9... cee] cte 


——— 
— 


GUJARA TI AND Hinpr. 


169 | Jain vs aes wee] Bombay... —...| Weekly... —...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


(170 | Jain Mitra ies ne: a ws “ Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... ae ai .-| 1,000 
SSR de , 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
_., ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as thai adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when ihe long a (Sl or a) is the last letter of a word, 


thé accent is left out, and the short a (Hf = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, wever placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


> 


-D, The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. on 


ANGLO-GUJARATI, 


41a/ Khoja Mitra oe eo| Bombay ... occ] WRGEEN ons _— ccccce ove 


MARATHI, 
1114} Chitragupta ~~... ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Weekly .... vel sccces ove 
1164] Din Bandhu ne ...| Bombay... esal ae = ».| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 25 ... 1,400 
1168} Din Mitra... see .»-| Ahmednagar cel ae oes ose cceces eee 


1314} Mumbai Vritt _... ee| Bombay... ol ae _ ae a6 ese ove 
151a Vaidyak Patrika eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee evecece eee 
Urpwv. 


1664} Dastambu ie .»-| Bombay... ost wee ve socees eee 


HINDI AND GUJARATI, 


170a| Jain Samdchér ... ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... -.-| Vadila4l Motil4l Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100 
mali Jain) ; 30. 


| 


No. 8, the Editor of this paper is 8. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 37 ; Circulation is about 450. 

No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbb4r, 

No, 55, the Editor of the paper is F. X, Furtado; Goanese; 48, 

No. 66, the Editor of the paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, 
Nos. 76, 98, 149 & 1664 have ceased to exist, 

No. 116, the Editor of the paper is K, H. Mudvedkar, the old editor having died. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1,. “To most Indians the Coronation Durbar must recall reminiscences ~ : 

of the days when sovereigns of their own race ruled 4 

Suggestion that the the country. Viewed from the standpoint of 
Coronation Durbar of Practical politics, many an eye would fail to discern 
1912 should not be held at Wisdom in the kindling of old, but what may still 
Delhi and approval of the prove to some, doleful memories. Taking human 
change of its date. nature whatit is and considering the part which 
ogg enge:' (44), 18th sentiment plays in the affairs of men, every- 
ey thing that assertively reminds of ‘power lost and 
prestige bereaved must produce resentment. The Be 

Coronation Durbar should aim, on the contrary, towards effacing any such a 
impulse if it still lingers, and if dead it should be the least instrumental in Hi 
animating it. They sadly lack conception of oriental character who urge the He 
claim of Delhi on the ground of sentimentalism. With all] their keenness for Wee 
show and pageantry, the orientals are a sensitive people. Awedas they might Wy 
easily be with demonstrational evidence of power and strength, there hae 
are other dominant traits of their character, which have to be accounted | 
for, when deali with as a race. They are a highly impulsive people and 
easily put out by anything and everything that wounds their racial pride. 
These constitute a predominant feature in the character of the warlike races 
of Northern India and especially of its Muhammadan population. The 
Durbar, when held, must act as a gospel charged with the mission of 
peace, unity and good-will, dispelling disaffection and consigning all unplea- 
sant memories to the limbo of oblivion. Its proper trysting ground must, 
therefore, be outside the precincts of a dead city whose fall has, in the past, 
synchronised with the advent and growth of a new ruling nationality. The a); 
Governor-General is the King’s chosen representative, and the city of his lh 
residence and of his Government ought to be the capital of India.......... If Hi 
we disown Calcutta as the capital, we might as well say that India under the | 
British regime has had no capital city of its own...... .... As the foremost | 
city and the central abode of Government no other city should be allotted the i 
precedence on the occasion of important State functions. Reuter wiring | i} 
from London states that the date of the Durbar has been changed to avoid 
the Moharrum. ‘The news will be received with wide-spread satisfaction by i} 
the Muhammadan community as expressive of the gracious intentions of the I 
ruling monarch. The Durbar held at Calcutta would be regarded by the HH} 
Bengalis in the same light, and if it is not too late we might wish to see it 


transferred to the central city of their Province.” | 
2. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the change in the date of the Hi 

3 holding of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi so as to iit 

Bombay Samdchadr avoid the Moharrum, and while approving of the nt 
(78), 7th Dee. appointment of Sir John Hewett as organiser-in-chief Ht 
: of the ceremony, it declares that the Indian nation . \ 
would be but too willing to have all the expenses incidental to the Durbar if 


defrayed from the Indian treasury. It wishes at the same time that they Ai 
should not be unnecessarily extravagant. It further trusts that the unfortunate | 
mistake of embellishing the Durbar amphitheatre by foreign materials at the 
cost of indigenous industries will rot be repeated. The experience, the paper 
concludes, that Sir John has gained in conceiving, organising and carrying to 
completion the Allahabad Exhibition will stand him in good stead and will 
certainly be the means of assuaging the apprehensions of the Indian people /t 
on the score of extravagance. i) 


~~ 


3. “No Indian who is keeping touch with the British Parliamentary 
proceedings can be unaware of -the name of Sir 
, J. D. Rees who has gained an unprecedented cele- oi! 

of Sir 1.2 mg at the brity by never losing any opportunity of misrepresent- | 
sie o thinker (13) ing and vilifying the loyal Indian subjects of His 
13th Dec. ’ Majesty by unceasing and uncalled-for interruptions 
and interferences, which earned him not only a 

knighthood but the title of the ‘bore.’ He is retiring now from the candi- 


Comments on the defeat 
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to dia that fed him and then to the Liberals. 

gave - him empire taken judgment honours and titles. But now he 
ee has bean found out by both Tories and Liberals. He has quarrelled with 
ae the constituency of Montgomery Boroughs which had up to now been return- 
> easel ing him at the time of every election. They now refuse to return him as 
their representative: Poor jir J.D. Rees! thrown overboard of a sudden 
after being dubbed a knight only a few months back! But that is always the 
case with renegades. His officiousness had long wearied the members of 
Parliament—to say nothing of Lady Rees who some time back complained 
that she too was tired of her husband’s intermeddling with domestic manage- 
ment. It would have been far better had he, instead of meddling with things 
that did not concern Kim at all, done something for the welfare of his electors 


i which might have gained him their support and allowed him another opportu- _ 
oe ir nity of figuring in the Commons. But he has failed and that too badly. We 
ay): take leave to ask the worthy Knight what gross injustice was done to him by 
: 1 Indians while he was serving in India that he had been darting ever and 


anon his venomous darts for wounding the hearts of them that had sustained 
him while he was here and maintain him in England even to this day? The 
past career of Mr. Rees was nothing but foolish. He lent his support out and 
out to the views of the Anglo-Indians caring nothing for what the Indian view 
of a matter was. Of course, he did get the reward of Judas and now he has 
got the infamy of Judas too.” 


4. It is often said that England with her numerous Muhammadan 
subjects is the greatest Islamic Power. For this reason 

England ought tobe on gome of the English statesmen wish the British 
ey Pir Moho the Government to be on friendly terms with the 
Moslem (Urdu) (66) independent Islamic Powers. But facts clearly show 
11th Dec. ’ that the British Government does not care for such 
friendship. When Turkey was in need of a loan 

iy the English statesmen proved to be quite heedless as to her needs. She was 
i Bi obliged to have recourse to France and finally to Germany. The British Note 
ee to Persia has brought about a change in the expectations of the Moslem 
i world with regard to England. The Teheran papers are now urging the Persian 
es . Government to make friends with Turkey and Germany. ‘T'he way the 
F Egyptian Nationalists are being treated shows that England cares little for her 
i title as a protector of Islam. It is no wonder that these facts lead the 
: Islamic world to suspect the attitude of England. ‘Turkey is the political 
centre of Islam and the Sultan is the Caliph of the Moslems. MHer alliance 
with Germany and Austria is a sort of protection to her against Bulgaria and 
Russia. Her preparations to raise her navy and the opening of the Hedjaz 
railway lines tend to show that she is progressing well. If in spite of all 
these facts England gives an opportunity to her rivals to work against her, 
it will embitter the hearts of Musalmans and bring many difficulties in her way. 
This is the time for England to stick to her old policy of being on friendly 
terms with the Musalman Powers. 


. wie 
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2. The British came in contact with the French in Canada, who were 
their inveterate foes from times immemorial. Not a 
Grant of swar djya has century passed without an Anglo-French war and the 
— the _Hrench French and English colonists abroad also fought 
i anadians to British rule. b The F h kad in T 
Kesari (125), 13th Dec. etween one another. The French were routed in India 
in the eighteenth century and they lost almost all 
their possessions. They were the first colonisers in Canada and the Bourbons 
fried very much to colonise the whole of North America with the French. 
ae But they sustained a severe defeat in the battle of Quebec and the dream of 
Bb. ° a French Empire in America ended by the treaty of 1763 at Paris. European 
 ——— colonies do not naturally like to bear the heavy burden of foreign rule. The 
. French settlers in Canada were served with a notice to quit with their 
er ‘“__ pdssessions if they pleased within eighteen months. But they at that time 
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preferred good government to independence. The Bourbons still ruled over 
France and the French people were in a helpless condition. The English, 
on the other hand, had evidenced their love of independence by beheading 
Charles I and dethroning James II. The French colonies probably thought 
it better to live under British rule in their adopted country rather than 
submit to the tyranny of the Bourbons. The English treated the French 
settlers who remained in Canada very kindly. They were allowed to follow 
the Roman Catholic faith and have their feudal tenures. The Quebec Act was 
passed in 1774 and itis recognised as their Magna Charta by the French 
Canadians. In the meantime, the United States of America declared war, 
being harassed by George III. ‘They tried to seduce the French Canadians, 
but did not succeed. Canada had no swardjya till 1791 and all the admini- Wild 
stration was carried on by the English Governor. Thesubjects do not feel happy i] 
and are not contented under a Governor, however liberal a Governor may be Me 
as under swardjya. Parliamentary rights were conferred upon North and te 
South Canada in 1791. The effect of it was that the French Canadians | 
fought against the allies of the French—the United States of America—in 
1813. After this war, they thought of reforming their constitution. The : 
Canadian Assembly had no control over the Council of the Governor. 4) 
The Councillors were few in number and appointed for life and could be ) 
removed only by the King. We also have in India Lezislative Councils. : 
But we exercise no power over the Secretariat. All the members of , 
the Legislative Council put together cannot dismiss even a kulkarni. Their ! 
resolutions have the same value as those of the National Congress. Turning i 
to Canada, we see that the differences between the Canadian Parliament and 
Council came to a head and at last resulted in rebellions headed by the 
French patriot, Louis Joseph Papion, and William Lyon Mackenzie. The 
rebellions were stamped out and the rebels punished, but they proved that the 
Canadians had some grievances which required to be redressed. The Earl of 
Durham was sent to Canada to inquire locally into the causes of discontent. | 
He informed his Government that the root of discontent lay in the fact that | 
the peopls had no hand in the administration of the country. The present 
Premier of Canada is a Frenchman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Canada bound the il 
Mother Country to her by closer ties by passing preferential commercial — ii 
treaties with her. It is well known that Canada sent out some battalions to i 
fight against the Boers. A French Canadian statesman remarked: “If ever j 
the British flag cease to wave over Canada, the last shot in itsdefence will be i 
fired by a French Canadian.” Whatis then the secret of the fact that French Hi 
and British people are living side by side in harmony under British rule in | 
Canada? ‘The happiness resulting from swardjya is the only answer that is ¥ ih 
possible to this query. The English Colonists in America were not granted ~ i | 
swardjya at an opportune time and they rebelled and England to lose her | 
possessions. The French Canadians were grantad swardjya in time and they 

have remained loyal to the English. This is the magic of swardjya and we vi 
are sorry to observe that the attention of Lord Morley was not directed to it HY 
when he declared that the Canadian fur-coat was of no use in India. : 


6. Under the heading “ Wonderful picture of our present day condition’’ | 

: the Baroda Gazette, in the first of a series of articles, | 
Reflections on the writes:—Unfortunate is the country where traitors | 
present condition of India. are born, and disastrous becomes its condition when at 
Baroda Gazette (V1), itteems with selfish and stupid persons. The country tH 
12th Dec. which is over-ridden by false superstitions, ruinous i 
customs and similar other social evils proves its fitness 

to bear the yoke of thraldom. So long as the people of this Aryavarta, engross- 
ing themselves deeply in the study of the Vedas, observed the laws of nature 
and passed their sacred life in independence, the sword of no Miechha had 
ever tasted their blood. But alas! minute distinctions in the matter cf 
religion tore the glorious standard of Bharat to tatters. Ever since the strength 
of our soul disappeared, virtue declined and diabolical sentiments in the form 
of selfishness sprouted up in our hearts we have become entangled in the 
terrible net of mutual quarrels and antipathies and in consequence have 
handed over our country to foreigners. There is not the slightest necessity of 
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) over the English because they rule over us, 
-Ic : 2en had not taken possession of the country 
as bo¢ ueneattry “have'done so. Apprehending the incessant drain. 
yu? vay "e rtr y's wealth we have been moving heaven and earth to arouse our 
thetic ‘ead fet fellowmen, but it must be conceded that the English do 


take away all the money we voluntarily place in their, hands. 


7, “Tt is difficult for the common intellect to appreciate the force 
, of the arguments advanced in defence of the 
Adverse comments on peripatetic habits of the Indian Governments. The 


the exodus of Provincial latter seem to be resolved to stick to their traditions 
Governments to the 


Hill in spite of everything said to the contrary. The 
Gujardti (34), 18th ques ion of the exodus tothe Hills has been so often 
Dec., Eng. cols. discussed and public opinion, Indian and Anglo- 


Indian, has been emphatically declared against it. 
But little impression has been made on those concerned. On the contrary, 
the Governments have set elaborate defences in favour of the removal of the 
seats of Government to the Hills. The latest attack upon ths exodus was 
made in the Madras Legislative Council by the Honourable Mr. HK. W. Orr 
who moved a resolution to the effect that it was undesirable that the seat of 
Government should be moved to Ootacamund for any portion of the year, and 
that should it be desirable that heads of departments should spend any time in 
the Hills, that period should be hmited to three months. An amendment was 
moved to this resolution allowing the exodus, but limiting the stay of Govern- 
ment on the Hills to a period of three months in the year, and. was accepted 
by Mr. Orr. The only argument on the side of Government is that of the 
increased efficiency of work which the bracing climate of hill stations makes 
possible. The pertinent question is, is this efficiency a sufficient return for 
the expense entailed by the migrations and the inconvenience caused to the 
public? Isita public necessity or a costly luxury ? In the Madras Council 
hétore putting Mr. Orr's resolution to the vote, the President made a lengthy 
speech in which he maintained that the interests of the public would suffer 
greatly if the Government had to remain in Madras during the hot weather. 
It is superfluous to add that the amendment being put to the vote was lost.” 


8. After two years a deliberation the promised economic inquiry into 
high prices is coming into sight. From the list of 
Comments on the lines questions Mr. Dutt, the inquiring officer, has drawn 
of the enquiry into high yp it seems the Finance Department wishes to confine 
prices —r be the Gov- the investigation to three main issues, viz., wages, 
ye rs eee mar? prices and agricultural produce. It is contemplated 
Gujardti (34), 11th hae p 
tine to collect statistics bearing on these subjects for the 
last twenty years, but we are not sure if the inquiry 
would in any way lead to any successful results. Considering the statistics 
on wages: we can at once say that an examination of factory registers and 
similar records available in towns, cities or villages will never give a reliable 
criterion to go upon, for the wages are still paid i in kind in numerous places. 
As regards agricultural produce the same difficulty presents itself, for it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the reports of district officers form 
doubtful records. With the object of bringing ina large income to Govern- 
ment and presenting a roseate view of the agricultural conditions obtaining 
in a village, the T'alati would assess the crops at 8 annas; but by the time 
this estimate reaches the Commissioner of the Division, the Deputy Collector 
and Collector would swell it to 14, and by the time it comes before 
Government it rises to full 16 annas in the rupee. After a seasonable rain 
the district officers never care to qualify their estimates by any consideration 
of the damage done to crops by locusts or frost. Ona close scrutiny of Gov- 
ernment records Mr. Dutt will at once detect this flaw and if he 
does so that will not be a small boon to the agriculturists. The question of 
high prices is confronted with very serious prcblems. We cannot view 
with satisfaction the system of deputing a ‘single officer of Government to 
conduct so important an inquiry. In view of the fact that conditions and 


‘circumstances of a varying nature will have to be considered, not neglecting 
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local climatic conditions or others, we cannot help observing that the 
investigation will not be as complete as it would have been if it had been 


conducted by a joint Commission of officials and non-officials chosen from 


various provinces in the country. 


9. The Gujardti publishes some verses by.one -Bhagwanlal Dungarshi, 
headed ‘O son of India! See, what now remains 
Verses deploring the to thee?’ the purport of which is as follows :—Where 


alleged general degeneracy 


of India has the great store of thy religion and sanctity 
en disappeared? Where has the collection of thy 

tz (34), 11th Dec. ’ , 
nr wen “*  gelestial lore disappeared ? In whose hands has thy 
wealth and wisdom passed away? How has the yoke of dependence over- 


taken thee? Whera has thy freedom of trade vanished ? 


W here 


is thy inconceivable strength? How pitiable is thy figure now? Where 
are thy industries? How strange that sons like the valiant. Bhima are 
born to thee no more? Aias! Thou hast become dependent on foreign 
lands! Where has thy simple life disappeared ? How has thy heart, turning 
traitor to thy native tongue, turned towards the language of goblins? Thou 
art praying before those who once used to pray to thee, thou art supplicating 
those who once used to supplicate thee. Gold and silver have disappeared 


and have been everywhere replaced by glass and iron. 


the desire-fulfilling cow and hast herded with dogs. 


thy livelihood, thy happiness all depend upon foreign countries. 


have the industries of this country disappeared ? 
peaceful, just and sympathetic British Government. 


to thee ! 


Thou hast forsaken 


Where once there was 
no lack of food, there is great want. A small cottage is left to thee and even 
thy blanket hasdisappeared. ‘Thou art dependent on foreign lands; thy house, 


Where, alas, 


Over thee stands the 
Yet you could not see 
the easy path of regeneration! -Thou blamest others, but knowest not that 
thy own heart is guilty. O son of India! Examine what now remains 


10. “In pre-British days, an Indian village contained within it all the 


. fthe Clements of a complete administration ee: 
Se. SaTNSHOn Ot ENA British Government in India has undone all this and 


village Punchdyat system 


ek The 


constitutes a political Shattered to pieces the whole fabric of the village 


danger to British rule. 


community.......... To put the matter in a nutshell, 


Pragati (137), ith Dec., the destruction of the village community as a living 
Eng. cols. institution has made intellect and not character the 
supreme force in the village. ‘The power wielded by the Patil in former days 
and the vigour which the Punchdyat system infused among the rayats gave 
the intellectually backward classes a position and an importance that they 


have entirely lost under British Government... .... 


.. British rule brought’ 


with it a complex legal system which the old local ruiers could only stare at 
in wonder. It was only the highest among the Hindu castes, the Brahmins, 
who had the aptitude to grasp the details of the new system to some extent ; and 


they did grasp it.......... Tt was only the Brahmin who could make some use of 


the situation. It would be wrong to blame the Brahmin for making full use of 


the opportunity that presented itself unsought to him 


has been lamentable. It is the intellect which is now in vogue. 


@eeeeoeeeeweees 


But the result 
The whole 


work required to be done in the administration of the village could be done 
by no one but the Kulkarni.......... Besides the Kulkarni, the only other man 
who could make his influence felt was the school-master who also belonged to 
the same caste as the Kulkarni. ‘These two men and none else could interpret 
the laws of the land to the villagers; they of all others could lead them or 
mislead them. The Government saw little reason to think seriously of these 
evils; but to the people, they were of immense and intimate concern. They 
have broken for ever the peace of many a home by involving the ignorant 


villages in ruinous litigation wherein, whichever 


party 


succeeded, the 


Kulkarni or the Pantojz had everything to gain and nothing to lose. The 


disproporticnate enrichment of the proverbially selfless Brahmin in these days. 


is the result of the sudden and drastic change in village government. This was 
an evil of the most wicked type.; but the eyes of the rulers were not opened to 
its existence hitherto. ‘The day has, however, come when: the results of the 


predominance of intellect upon character must be recognised by the State. 
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- communities and Govern- 


fluence ‘tithe ‘Hands ‘of the intattestiial’ class threatens: 
, not only a social evil as heretofore, but a political danger of no ~ ae 
mitude. I; bare is the hot-bed of discontent and nothing could be 

er materi for S crpais ‘incendiarism than the credulous yayats hatagea 


i. The Piisiok Bahiddur falls foul of the Arya Samajists and 
| _ gives what it professes to be quotations from 

The Saméjists Satydrth Prakdsh, a religious book of the Arya 
have been heaping abuse Samdjists written by Swami Daydnand Saraswati 


on Muhammadanism and 2nd asserts that the God of the Muhammadans is. 


Christianity. therein declared to be ‘ignorant,’ ‘sickly,’ ‘ idiotic,” 
Bombay Punch Bahddur ‘another Satan,’ ‘the Satan of Satans,’ ‘ deaf,’ ‘a 
(166), 12th Dec. jester, ‘ unjust,’ and ‘notorious.’ The paper further: 


states that the Swami has likewise heaped abuse on 
the God of the Christians by calling Him ‘ savage people’s God,’ ‘ carnivorous,” 
‘the Satan of Satans’ and ‘ the ringleader of plunderers.’ The paper also states. 
that Jesus Christ is termed by the Swami ‘a savage and ignorant person,’ and 
declares that it cannot reproduce the filthy terms applied to the Holy Mary. 


12. In supporting the petition recently submitted by the Mahars in the 
Bombay Presidency to the Secretary of State, the 

Comments on the peti- Bombay Samdchdr expresses a hope that the very just. 
tion submitted by the gnd moderate demands of this backward community 
ae of Rhema will not go in vain, and that the benign British Gov- 
eee 2 vs. ernment will, by acceding to their request, endeavour: 


t f State for India. 
“Bombay Samdchdr (73), to elevate them from the insignificance in which 


17th Dec. they have hitherto remained sunk. It goes on to. 


observe that the offer of military service made by. 
the Mahars is the most reasonable that could be granted without interfering 
with the religious susceptibilities of any class of His Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects. 


13. ‘ All’s well that ends well, and we readily accept the assurance that 

: the object of Mr. ‘Gait’s now much canvassed note 
CommentsontheCensus was not to make any saiteration in the old census. 
Commissioner's circular ve classification by religion, and that the old system 
classification of certain would continue of including amongst Hindus all those 


ment’s communique who say they are Hindus, as also the so-called de- 


invent pressed classes. The old practice will continue to be. 
Indu of Bombay (13), 28 it was. We expected a sensible final order of the 
12th Dec. kind from Lord Hardinge’s Government, and we are. 


glad our expectations have been {fully realised. It is. 
interesting to note that Government have thought it necessary to tell the 
public that the Moslem League’s representation on the subject followed and 
did not precede Mr. Gait’s circular. That acquits the author of the novel 
circular as having been actually egged on by the Moslem Teague propa- 
gandists who are panting to show that the Hindus are not superior to them 
even in numbers. However, the fact that they came forth to support the 
Hindu-partition proposal shows the spirit whichactuates them and it would 
have been g pity if even in census Government had done anything to show a 
continuance of the policy of giving the Moslem League separatists all i 
ask and even all they would like.” 


*14. “The census authorities have nothing to do with the subtleties of 

| any faith or creed. ‘Their only business is to record 
Gujarati (34), 18th the declarations of religion as they are made and 
Dec., Eng. cols. not to question the right of individuals or groups of 
individuals to make any professions of faith they 

choose. It is one thing to make a detailed classification of sections and sub- 
sections of a community and another to deny to any class of people their 
gh denomination on abstruse grounds. Nobody would insist on having 
e Jains and the Sikhs included among the Hindus. Similarly, members of 
the reformed Samijas may not like to be labelled Hindus. This one can’ 
2 pecenten weal But it is absurd to seek to exclude the depressed classes from 
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the: Hindu category, because they do not satisfy the tests gratuitously proposed 
by the census officials. What does it matter to them if the members of these: 
classes do not worship the great Hindu gods or are not allowed to enter Hindu 
temples and make offerings at the shrines? They may cause pollution by 
touch or proximity, and Brahmins may not act as their priests. These are 
things for the untouchable and the higher Hindu castes to settle among them- 
selves. So long as the people on whose Hinduism doubts have been cast do. 
not wish to be called by any other name, the census authorities have 
no reason to set up new and unnecessary religious and social tests....... 
It is said that the Moslem League in the Punjab is anxious to see that the 
depressed classes are not returned as Hindus in the coming census. This 
may reduce the members of the Hindu majority and make the Moslem 
minority look larger. It is not, however, a question of Muhammadan con- 
venience nor one of the ideas of scientifically correct classification held by 
certain census Officials. Hindus have justly resented the course Mr. Gait 
has proposed to follow. Strong protests have gone forth from the press and 
the platform, and Mr. Gait, in reply to the representation of the Multan 
Hindu Sabha, now states that there is no intention of altering the procedure 
followed in the past, and that the question is still under discussion, no final 
orders having been yet issued. He, however, feels that separate figures 
ought to be shown of certain depressed classes which cannot, in his opinion, 
be regarded as Hindu, but who have been so classed at the census for want 
of a better alternative. We hope Government will not countenance an 
innovation of this kind which is uncalled-for and unjustifiable.” 


*19. “ Mr. Gait’s obnoxious census circular is now buried; and the 
| : so-called ‘ depressed classes’ are saved the ignominy 
acne ow of being shown as non-Hindus in the new census 
returns. But the confidential circular and the 
exposure to which it was deservedly treated have a lesson to convey. The 
circular has given the public an insight into what may be called an avenue 
of illegitimate and circuitous ways in which mischief may be done, when the 
official mind is once possessed by an inclination te do it. All the plausibility 
which was showered upon the circular in explanation could not rescue it from 
the real character, which it originally possessed, of an unrighteous conspiracy 
to cut down the numbers of Hindu population, with a view to put a discount 
on their numerical influence. The agitation against the circular, thanks for 
once to the 7'ribwne of Lahore, has proved the efficiency of a united Hindu 
protest, which may be laid to the heart by the Hindu population in the 
coming crisis, when the springs of racial feeling unwisely let loose by Govern- 
ment in giving recognition to communal representation in representative 
bodies, will be in full play for some time to come. Those who organised the 
All-India Hindu Conference of Lahore betimes were certainly wise men in 
their generation who could look far ahead; for Hindus, though they have 
numbers as well as education on their side, will have to go to the wall in their 
own country if they fail to unite and act in concert and harmony.” 


16. Mr. Gait’s extraordinary circular has created a good deal of ‘excite- 
ment in the Hindu world. The depressed classes 
Kesar (129), iam Dec. number in India nearly five oles The Punjab 
Moslem League first moved the question that they were not Hindus with a 
view of reducing the numerical difference between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Mr. Gait proposed to exclude the depressed classes from the Hindus in the 
coming census. No touchable has refused to admit that the depressed classes 
are Hindus. Even ,the untouchables themselves have no desire to form 
themselves into a separate body from Hindus. Mr. Gait and the Muhamma- 
dans as well may bear fully in mind that they are not at all qualified. to 
determine the characteristics of Hindus and to settle whether any one is a 
Hindu or not. Who are the Muhammadans to say that the depressed 
classes are not Hindus? And who is Mr. Gait to dance to their tune and oust 
the untouchables from Hindu Society? If the officiating of Brahmins as 
priests is a characteristic of Hindus as Mr. Gait contends, we shall have to 
exclude the Lingayats also from the Hindus, as they have their own priests. 
The Nirdshrit Hind Ndgarik (Central Provinces) conducted by an educated 
con 2247—5 on | 
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ted that the depressed classes are Hindus. When the’ 
¢that they are Hindus and when the mass of public 


| so is backing them, Mr. Gait must be quite an impartial: 
to "declare that they are not Hindus! 


te “97. bios "The Indian "het gesy has suddenly bg: out with a paragraph 
at it was never proposed by the census authorities 
Phaniz 20), 10th Dec. - ¢6 alter the classification. by religion of the depressed 
classes i in the Imperial tables. The paper adds that the procedure will remain 
| @RSiaes the same as at previous censuses and that all persons who return themselves as 
Re ey Hindus in the schedules will be classed accordingly. Well, if that is really 
i 2s so, the whole controversy should end there. But the latter portion of the 
Indian Daily News paragraph does not appear to be quite consistent with the 
assertion in the preceding portion of it that ‘ all persons who return themselves 
as Hindus in the schedules will be classed accordingly.’ The latter 
My portion of the paragraph in question runs thus :—' The question raised in the 
ey Note which has given rise to a controversy was whether it would: not 
ee be possible to add some remarks explaining that the figures include 
certain castes who for various reasons cannot strictly be regarded as 
Hindus. At present, however, this matter is merely a subject of enquiry and 
no definite instructions have been given. We fail to see any sense in this 
explanation. If the depressed classes profess Hinduism as their religion, 
they are as much entitled to be called Hindus as the ‘ heaven-born ’ Brahmins. 
Will Mr. Gait call his European sweeps non-Christians though they profess 
Christianity ? In Sind we have scavengers who profess Islam and are not 
touched by other Musalmans. Will it, therefore, follow that these scavengers 
are not Musalmans? The whole Note by Mr. Gait is an absurd one; and 
now that Mr. Gait has encountered strenuous opposition in this connection, 
there is evidently a desire to beat a hasty retreat from it.” 


18. We are of opinion that there is no reasonable ground for the storm 

of protest raised against the instructions issued 

Sudhdrak (150), 12th by the Census Commissioner of India that the 

Dec. Sikhs, the Jains and the depressed classes should 

not be classed as Hindus. The Hindus will not lose 

anything by such anenumeration. It will, on the contrary, ensure correctness 

in Government records. If the depressed classes are separately classed, their 
number will be made clear to us so that Government and the people will be | 

bettef able to direct their energies for uplifting them. We, therefore, see 

nothifig objectionable in the proposed change in enumeration. 


19, ‘An untouchable’ writes to the Mumbai Vaibhav protesting 
against the alleged proposal of the Census Commis- 
Protest against the sioner not to classify the depressed classes as Hindus 
suggestion not to classify jn the coming census. He declares that the 
the depressed classes a8 qenregsed classes have produced many Hindu saints 
ag to that their members perform pilgrimages to Hindu 
Mumbai Vaibhav (131), P pligrimages to cundu 
10th Dec. holy places like Pandharpur, Dehu, &c., and bear 
Hindu names, and that had they not been Hindus 
all of them would have long back been converted to Christianity. He 
expresses great hope in the movement for the uplift of the classes and 
suggests that a meeting may be held by them to inform Government of their 
desire to be classed as Hindus. 


ZO. The. Bombay Samachdr deplores the disturbances that took place 
recently in Calcutta in connection with the Kurbani. 

Comments on the Bakr. Adverting to the movement lately startedin that 
SB sinte in Calcutta. town for a series of public lectures on the subject 
Bombay Samachar (73), Of cow-killing, the paper exhorts the Hindus as 
18th Dec.; Jdm-e-Jam- more educated and intelligent than. the Muham- 
shed (38), 18th and 14th madans to respect the latter’s religious principles. 
Dec.;  Akhbdr-e-Islém Jt concludes with a fervent appeal to members 
(69), 15th USP of both the communities to bury the hatchet once 
; for all and: strive “their utmost towards ensuring 

amicable velaticas so that they may win the admiration of the outside. world 


\ 
\ 


19 


as being the members of s united wation. [The Jém-c-Jamshed regreta that 
the occurrence should have’tiken place at a moment when strenuous efforts 
are about to be made fo sink the differences between the two communities, 
and appeals to the leaders to lose no time in establishing conciliation boards 
as suggested by Sir William Wedderburn. In the subsequent issue it 
exprésses a hope that the Kabuli element which soon got out of control will 
be permanently kept in check by the authorities in Calcutta. The Akhbdr-e- 
Isldm attributes the disturbances to the lectures publicly delivered by. Moulvi 
Liakat Husein, endeavours to justify the sacrifice of cows as an essential 
religious rite, and appeals to the Government not to interfere with their time- 
honoured and sacred custom, as otherwise, it thinks, the peace of the country 
would be dangerously disturbed. | 


*21. ‘Though the Police rose to the occasion when the riots assumed 
threatening proportions, comments that have appeared 
Phang Bony be 8 on, SO tie Englishman and other papers in Bengal show 


first outbreak of hostility the riot would have been nipped in the bud.......... 
For the strong action of the Bombay Government against possibilities of 
disturbances during the Moharrum there cannot be any words Lasoes those of 
the highest praise.......... We refer here incidentally to the action of the 
Bombay Government with a view to show that the Calcutta Police and the 
Bengal Government may realise that their duties towards the maintenance of 
peace do not begin and end with the suppression of rioting as it occurs, but in 
providing preventive measures beforehand. Though our full sympathy is with 
the Hindu population of Calcutta in their recent troubles and we can correctly 
cauge their feelings against cow-killing, we regret that they should resent and 
interfere with the religious practices of other communities.” 


22. ‘‘ The cow-riot problei is or should be of no more gravity or subt- 

Ind Bombay (13) lety than the problem of the Moharrum riots. And 
16th Final omoady \"'s  vet the latter has been almost successfully tackled in 
some places, notably in Bombay, through the creation 
of conciliation committees and the bringing of official pressure to bear on 
mischief-mongers. We see no reason why success should not attend the efforts 


of similar committees in regard to.the question of cow-riots. In Calcutta 


there was a.talk of a non-official conciliation committee on the eve of the 
Bakr-i-Id, but all the world knows the terrible riots of the last few days have 
forestalled the efforts of the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders. We hope the 
lesson will not be lost upon them. But it is to the Government of Sir Edward 
Baker that we look to take the necessary measures to prevent future riots. 
Without waiting for the rival parties to come to terms of agreement, the 
Bengal Government should like the Government of His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke take the initiative in the matter and organise a semi-official 
committee like the Moharruam Committee of this place and bring pressure on 
both the parties to behave with decorum during the Bakr-i-Id in future years. 
And one thing the Government should insist on in the interests of the 
internal peace of the country: the sacrifices of cows in the city should be 
confined to but a very limited number of mosques and should be conducted 
in as much privacy as possible under the circumstances with a view to 
prevent wounding the feelings of Hindus of the locality.......... Moreover, 
as every one knows the sacrifice of cows is not an absolutely necessary act 
of religious observance on the Bakr-i-Id day. In no other Muhammadan 
country are cows alone sacrificed and we know how the Amir exhorted his 
co-religionists to substitute goats in place of cows so that pious Hindus’ 
feelings might not be outraged.......... But even if some fanatical Muham- 
madans insist on slaughtering the sacred animals of the Hindus, they should 
be asked to do it ‘in ways that will not outrage the feelings of their Hindu 
fellow-countrymen. We trust also that all right-minded and truly religious 
Muhammadans will exert themselves to enlighten their co-religionists on the 
non-essentiality of cow sacrifices at the Id and on the necessity. of their 
forbearing from seeking to wound the sacred feelings of their fellowmen and 
fellow-countrymen by making a public orgy of such slaughter of innocent and 
dumb animals.” : 


that if more drastic measures had been taken on the 


‘the E Muhammadan riote which. - 

‘eit ae rr = thre agar ‘Calcutta »and,'.on..a smaller 
Saree rarer ket ‘dale, in one or two other places. The. Hindus of, 
ta have theit version and the Muhammadan theirs, and outsiders are 

Pe Sy cgi | l upon to adjudicate between them, especially as the educated classes 
ea aaa eb pony sections of the community have shawn remarkable unanimity in 

eh la ing the fanaticism of their ignorant co-religionists. For our own part, 
while we cherish the hope that.a great reformer will rise from within Islam to 
a denounce and put down animal sacrifices and thus to render to the great 
>) religion of the Prophet of Arabia a service, similar to that which Buddha 
ae cue, se two thousand and five hundred years ago to Hinduism, we strongly 
condemn any attempts on the part of the mob to coerce Muhammadans into 
giving up what they honestly believe to bea part of their religion. We 
earnestly trust, at the same time, that Muhammadan leaders will see that 
ceremonies which are abhorrent to a large section of their fellow-citizens, ought 
not. to be performed with needless publicity. Affairs of the kind which have. 
unfortunately happened at Calcutta, are the severest reflection on the general 
illiteracy which prevails among the population.” 


*24, ‘* The letter which the Government of Bombay has addressed to the 

* Secretary of the Provincial Advisory Council regard- 

tees on the ing the difficulties of Indian students who proceed to- 

mbay Government’s Mtaad atinenh eoltinienh tunde bs b 

letter to the Secretary of /#ngland without sufficient funds has not been pub- 

the - Provincial Advisory lished a day too soon. Within the last few months. 

Council re the difficulties we have known of more than one case of young men, 

of Indian students in whose educational preparation in India has been of 

England. the most perfunctory character, deciding to go to 

a Reformer England with some vague idea of improving their 

( via prospects and with practically no more funds than 

what was necessary for the passage to that country. ‘The number of such 

, young men is, we are afraid, increasing, partly owing to, we think, the steadily 

growing cost and standards of education in India, and partly to the fact that a 

visit to England, by itself, sometimes assists a young man in getting an 

introduction in some kinds of employment. Whatever be the cause, there can 

be no doubt that instances of the kind referred to by Government are on the. 

increase. We hope that the Government letter will have the effect of check- 

ing the tendency. Cases of one or two persons who have been able to hold 

their own without any resources in foreign countries make a greater impression. 
on ardent young men than the larger number of failures.”’ 


a *25. ‘The British Empire owes so much to India that she is said to be 
ee. the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown. And 
ec | I even an out and out Tory Imperialist like Lord 
Tenens Ot —e Curzon had to admit that the British Empire would 
and the South African vanish into insignificance without India. And yet, 


2 ‘ Colonies. What is the position—the status—of British Indians 
. “Mahratta (17), 18th inthe Empire? When self-Government is granted 
Dec. to other members of the Empire, even those that 


have quite recently been added to it,:in the case of 

India, the British Government has. been scrupulously withholding the con- 
cession of every. possible right leading towards self-Government, until 
oe . circumstances press hard on them. Apart from this dependent character of’ 
a | India in the country itself, British Indians hardly fare any better outside 
in the Empire. The case of Indians in South Africa is too well-known to need 
any mention. Mr. Henry 8. L. Polak, the South African delegate on behalf: 
of the Indians there, wh>s had been in India of late, recently described 
Indians as being ‘helots of the Empire.’ Indians have+contributed not 
a little to the material prosperity. of that country., But, notwith- 
standing these facts to-day the South African Government is bent upon 
ie a’ policy of expelling them from those parts of the British Empire. The 
am question of the treatment of British Indians in South Africa has become now 
3 . on ‘Imperial scanda!, and has become a thorn in the side ,of Indian politics. 

It i is hardly without shame and regret that any well- wisher of the Empire can. 

* \ 
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contémplate this state of things in South Africa. Much the same line of 
policy seeins to have.been adopted in British East Africa too.. The English 
papers have been publishing accounts of the condition of Indians in that part — 
of the Empire, which throw a clear light on the problem.......... The dis~ 
abilities which are being imposed on Indians in British East Africa are as 
vexatious as they are unrighteous and unjust.......... A policy of pushing 
Indians out, as Mr. Jivanjee expressed it, was adopted by the Government in 
East Africa. ‘The Indian is being excluded as he is ® most formidable rival 
to the white European in manipulation of trade and commerce.......... 
Thus, then, it is that the white European settler is being held up and sup- 
ported by administrative and unjust measures in the position of superiority 
which he cannot hope to hold in competition with the British Indian on 
grounds of economic virtues, merits and intrinsic abilities! Mr. Winston il 
Churchill asks: ‘ Is it possible: for any Government with a scrap of respect for | : 
honest dealing between man and man toembark upon a policy of deliberately He 
squeezing out the native of India from regions in which he has established fe 
himself under every security of good faith? Most of all, is such a policy 1a 
possible to the Government which holds sway over three hundred millions ian 
of our Indian Empire?’ Let those who attempt to rouse in the Indians an i. 
enthusiasm over the British Empire and the Imperial Government them- ab 
selves answer these questions.” | 


*26. “ The statements of Mr. Ritch, the Secretary of the British India 
Committee, hold out the prospect that the long 

Rdst Goftdr (44), 18th standing dispute in South Africa is nearing a satis- iL 
Dec., Eng. cols. factory end. We are not sure of the nature of the 
reception which the announcement will meet from 

Indians. ‘They have had assurances enough and to spare of a like 
character in the past from responsible Transvaal authorities.......... T'o | 
judge from the reception given to the deportees who sailed by the Durban i 
with Mr. Polak back to Africa, the rosy aspect in which Mr. Ritch views the | 
situation does not seem to be well warranted. Every possible hitch was . 
placed in the way of the deportees against their landing ashore, and when 
they had effected an entrance to bereave them of the rights of free citizens. | 
Some of their numbers were entitled to land by domiciliary rights, whereas i 
a handful of them were born citizens of South Africa. It was by a recourse | 
to deception that they were exported to India originally.......... We i 
eagerly awaited good news during His Royal Highness the Duke of i 
Connaught’s visit to South Africa, but we have waited long and in vain. | 
| 


We hope that the solution of the question is not beyond the scope of diplo- 

matic negotiations, and that recourse to the powers which the Government 

of India has taken to itself for prohibiting indentured labour would not be 
necessitated.” oh | ; ay 

27. The Transvaal Government seems to have determined to test the 

“aye character of the Transvaal Indians completely, 
Alleged persecution of Many Indians went to jail gladly nine or. ten times { 
an Indian lady by the breaking the unjust and insulting Anti-Asiatic laws. i] 
Transyaal authorities. Their resolve was not.shaken a whit. The Trans-. : 
Kesart (125), 13th Dec.; | | ae Beem h 
Mumihaé > Vaibhao (31). vaal Government. has now declared war on the 
12th Dec.; *Vydpdri : helpless women and children of Indian residents. , | 
(158), 18th Dec. (The paper then proceeds to relate the story of the 10 
| pee alleged’ prosecution of Mrs. Rambhabai Sodha.] i 
It is almost a foregone conclusion that Mrs. Sodha will be sentenced. When 1 
this event happens and when. she is madé to do the scavenger’s work in the 
jail, the humanity, manhood, justice and chivalry of the Christian 
settlers of the British Colony will reveal themselves in lurid colours. An 
‘English traveller visiting the Tolstoy Farm has remarked that Hnglishmen 
would not have stopped at merely passive resistance under similar circum- 
stances but resorted to active resistance. It is not strange that an English- 
man brought up in a pure and independent atmosphere can give vent to such 
a sentiment. But in a country where freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are down with consumption and where boycott which is but a. plain 
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a is  evtieidered to be dangerous rebellion, 
ughts by the natives or such of them as have 
ed‘as a heinous sin by the bureaucrats. It was 
un days ago that the Union would enact a new Immigration 

oN Oe \ & on’ he colour-bar but on the qualification of education. 
en Baa . ag gpa revel ohiw any honourable Indians like Mr. Gandhi will be 
Reet cree Speoebe rs 4ill then ‘and ladies like Mrs. Rambhabai insulted! [The Mumbai 
“aibhan remarks :—Eivery man, be he of any country or religion, will feel 
righteously indignant at the prosecution of Mrs. Rambhabai Sodha. She was a 
| [ee mere helpless woman. She was not about to break the law but was bent only on 
protecting her infants. All these facts were known to the Immigration officer 
ee and yet she was confined in the Police station, for one night and next morning 
placed i in the dock. What Indian would not be provoked at all this? What 
prot crime had Mrs. Rambhabai committed that she was subjected to indignities by 
Rae the Transvaal Government? The Transvaal bureaucrats impelled by arevenge- 
ee ful spirit have completely disregarded justice and morality. The country 
where women are disrespected and inhumanly persecuted in such a manner is 
a hell on earth. It is not fit to be footed by virtuous Indian ladies. The 
Boers have killed the natives of Africa and bedewed the country with 
their blood. When Indian ladies are trying to remove this blot on the sinful 
country by living in it, they are persecuted by the white colonisers. Is the 
f British Empire unable to punish adequately these headstrong colonisers ? 
7 How long are they going to try to the uttermost the patience of poor Indians ? 
The Vydpdri writes in a similar strain. 


te le 
Pe eek 


*28. “ Thenightis darkest when the dawnisnearest. We have received 
{asks news of the tyranny of the Transvaal Government 
Indians in South Africa. which throws into the back-ground all its previous 
_Mahratia (17), 18th gotgof persecution of the Indians in that cursed British 
Dec. ; Praja Bandhu (43), Colony :and Mra. Sodha’s “oer gag eae : 
18th Dec. y ;and Mrs. Sodha’s name shall be long remem 
. bered by the Indian people against the Transvaal 
Government and also against the Imperial Government whose impotence to do 
a good turn to the British Indians in that part of the empire will be ignomini- 
ously illustrated. The Indian passive resister, doing the scavenger’s work in 
the Transvaal jail, is by this time a familiar object of our shameful knowledge, 
but this shame is now aggravated by a doseof unthinkable humiliation by 
the news that the Transvaal Government have now turned the hose of their 
persecution upon Indian ladies who are passing their days in sorrow on 
account of their husbands being thrown into prison for their honourable 
conduct as passive resisters. According to the Indian Opinion, Mrs. 
Sodha is one such victim and was recently arrested and is now under pro- 
secution in the Transvaal for breaking the law. Mr. Sodha, we are told, a 
pre-war resident of the Transvaal, was serving a term of imprisonment as a 
passive resister. The lady with her three little children was proceeding to 
Tolstoy Farm, where families of imprisoned passive resisters maintain them- 
selves, on the break- -up of her home, when she was arrested and locked up 
in the Police station for the night. . The next day she was walked to the Court 
House with her baby in her arms, and ‘there was complete silence,’ adds 
our contemporary, ‘as she stepped into the prisoner’s dock.’ The Public 
Prosecutor applied for a remand for seven days and the lady was released on 
her own recognisance of £10.” [The Praja Bandhu makes similar remarks. | 


29. ‘Once again in the darkest hour of their plight, Mr. R. ‘J. Tata 
comes to the rescue of the long persecuted but heroic 

. Comments on a further ‘Transvaal Indians and that with a noble munificence 
contribution from Mr. that will make the name of Tata a blessed one in 
2 A ola the Trans- the annals of modern Indian history. As for the 
‘ “Indu of Bombay (13), Transvaal Indians themselves—Mr. Gandhi and his 
) 15th Dec. brave band of passive resisters—they must be feel- 
ing that it is a sufficient reward for all their suffer- 

ings that their mother country has borne sons—though alas! how few in 
number!—like Mr. Tata. First to lead the way by personal example, Mr. 


‘  . Vata is still without a second even among our rich princes in point of the 
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readiness with which he has loosened his purse-strings.......:.. All the greater. 
credit, therefore, to Mr. Tata for his unstinted liberality. May his example 


stimulate other Indians blessed with riches ‘to similar liberality in the cause 
of the Transvaal struggle ! ” : | 


380. “ Two eminent personalities, each. uncommonly great,in its own 
sphere, landed to-day on the Bombay foreshore and 
Welcome to His the city has riser to the occasion to give them a 
Highness the Maharaja befitting welcome. His Highness the Maharaja 
a Sg Sir W. Gdekwar has now a world-wide reputation of the 
Indu of Bombay (18), highest order—a reputation that was already unique 
16th Dec. has been enhanced materially during his last tour 
: through Asia and Europe and amongst the Japs and 
the Americans—and no better measure of his popularity could be given than 
the numerous and varied welcome ceremonies to which His Highness’ 
consent was sought by wire and letter and the acceptance of even a 
few of which will keep His Highness over-busy during the three days of 
the stay here on the way to Baroda. Rare indeed has been His High- 
ness’ career. Great as a ruler and statesman he is greater still as an 
Indian—as one who has placed himself in the forefront of our entire 
national movement of progress—intellectual, moral, social, political and 
economical. With Bombay and India we offer him our most cordial 
greetings and pray for the choicest blessings under Heaven’s gift on 
this model prince and gentleman. Right heartily do we also welcome that 
trusted and veteran friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn. He is the 
noblest representative of those Britishers, who by their word and act and 
by their unalloyed and unallaying sympathy with our hopes and aspirations 
do more to cement the British Indian Empire than even measures like the 
Reforms of Lords Morley and Minto. Sir William comes here not only to 
preside at the Congress but to seek to heal the breach between Moslems and 
non-Moslems. His success depends mostly on the attitude of the former and 
that attitude does not seem to have lost its character of ‘heads I win and 
tails you lose,’ judging from the proposals of Justice Amir Ali, which are to 
be the basis of the Peace Conference. But whether Sir William succeeds in 
this particular mission or not, the Congress is bound to gain under his presi- 
dency all prestige and utility needed, and India’s gratefulness to him will 
never wane.” 


31. ‘‘Two weeks more and at the twenty-fifth session of the Indian 
National Congress the nation’s select representatives 

Forthcoming session _ will be deliberating on the problems of the country 
of. the Indian National at Allahabad under the guidance of one of the most 


Congress. venerable, sagacious and trusted sons of Britain and - 
Ri Rd Bombay (19), friends of India. ‘That the approaching session of 


the Congress is rousing as much interest as, if not, 

: indeed, more than, the previous sessions thereof, 
and the fact that everyone in the country is expecting that the ensuing 
Congress has au important duty to perform at the present juncture in the 
affairs of India, are a sufficient answer to those not over-friendly critics of 
the Congress who have heen averring that the Reform Scheme has accomplished 
all that the Congressmen have been clamouring for for these many years and 
that therefore the Congress propaganda can have no meaning in the future 
and no raison d’etre for existence. ITastead of committing harakiri: every 
Congressman now feels that the mission of the Congress has only 
begun to fructify and that redoubled efforts: are necessary to maintain 
the position of vantage obtained and to push on to further points of 
advance in the constitutional strugele......... . Those who allege that the 
Congress can have now no work owing to the Reform Scheme forget 
that the. scheme as it stands has disappointed even the most ardent 
coustitutionalists in the country on account of the serious blemishes of 
commission and omission occurring in the Rules and Regulations.......... 
The unfair and unreasonable embargoes placed by the present Rules and 
Regulations on non-Moslems and the educated classes in general call for 
urgent removal and we expect the Allahabad Congress to pronounce empha- 


eas ee 


io vast majority of the sbbiet’ 
oi ant tits “The: Con, ess has also to 
| Miehgure the ‘Statute. 
Se ot ‘raion to commence his 
t be soffered to him early, when the Seditious Meetings Act. 
1 for rene wal dt January next. Let us hope His Excellency will read 
» signs. of the times aright. Apropos of the coming session of the Congress 
ae to bé somewhat concerned with the text of the 


vention meeting. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee intend to press 
certain modifications in the articles of the Constitution as well as in the 
Rules of the Congress, during the Allahabad sittings. We have no mind to 


worked pretty well till now. Rather, a trial, and no change, is demanded by cir- 


Punjab, Madras and Berar. Let Bengal have patience. ........ With some 
as of the amendments proposed we have no quarrel intrinsically as they touch 
aes but very minor points ; but we fail altogether to understand the utility or the 
i” reasonableness of the proposals to modify the declaration and to bring down 

the delegates’ fee from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15...... .... It would, we believe, be 

dangerous to do away with the safeguard of personal testimony in writing. 
We fear our Bengal friends do not realise the responsibility that rests on all 
? - Congressmen as such in respect of the strictly constitutional movement for 
which the Congress stands and wedo not think that any attestation in 
writing to one’s political creed robs any one of his dignity.” 


‘ * $2. Wewish with all sincere well-wishers of the Congress movement that 

the welcome mediation of Sir William Wedderburn 

Bombay Samdchdr (78), would be the means of composing the differences 

| 14th Dec. existing in the Congress camp ever since the deplor- 
| able incident at Surat. But at the same time this 
4 much must be admitted that any concession of the demands made by seceders. 
; a8 @ condition precedent to their returning to the Congress fold is highly 
detrimental not only to the Congress cause but to the entire country. 
To dispense with the acceptance of the creed on the part of every delegate 
would be tantamount to throwing the Congress back on its old methods which 
have done incalculable harm to it. The subscription to the creed is well-nigh 
| an insurance of the Congress as a constitutional body. It has been urged 
\ | that those who eargerly seek admission into -the Congress do not object to its 
! creed, but to their consent to it in writing. We cannot understand how 
such an argument could be advanced honestly and seriously. If they accept 
the creed what harm is there for them to do so in writing? And if they do 
not wish to abide by the general ruling, it would be better to let them alone. 
As regards the other question coming before the Congress relating to the 
defects in the regulations governing the Council elections, it would require all 
the statesmanship, tact and intelligence of the leaders to ‘solve it in a manner 


good deal of bickering and heart-burning and ranged the ‘two great communities 
of India in opposite camps, and so any careless step hastily taken would be 
fraught with consequences not difficult to imagine. 


33. Although there was plenty of rain this year and the Government 
reports are reporting that there is a bumper crop, 


Alleged failure of crops the real state of affairs is quite the reverse. Govern- 
in the current year. 


. ment expect the rayat to realise good profits from 
ee Kantha Gazette (81 ae the high prices of cotton, but they forget that the 
Ps Dec. cotton crop is only eight annas in the rupee at best. 
> Again, though rain has been plentiful, it has not 
been evenly distributed, with the result thatthe outturn of bajri and other grain 


has been only four annasinthe rupee. Again, last year Government recovered 


) repr ive legislation es recent years. 
tahoe. Fo: iabuoanss:. <4 
ha with “a clean 
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Constitution and Rules of the Congress as adopted at the Allahabad Con- 


quarrel with our Bengal friends over their pet proposals, but it seems to us. 
surely unwise to seek to make changes so soon. No necessity has arisen of ; 
late to rake up the question of the Congress Creed, and the Constitution has. . 


cumstances. ‘That is, we believe, the firm opinion of the U. P.s, Bombay, the ' 


i: acceptable to ail sections of the people. ‘These flaws have already caused a . 


all the Suspensions and dues unpaid since Samvat 1956 on the strength of the: 
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year having been a good one, and thus no balance was left in the hands of 


the rayat. Following close on this, the failure of this year’s crops has 
reduced the rayat to the last straits. Whatever view Government may hold 
in the matter, we hear the rayat wailing on all sides, and from our personal 
knowledge are constrained to say that his condition is going down year by 
year.¥,This will be evident from the fact that more and more agriculturists. 
are turning labourers. Such a state of affairs is harmful alike to the Govern- 
ment and.the country inasmuch as they depend mainly on the rayat’s pros- 
perity. Taking all this into consideration, Government should not be led away 
by the reports of local officials, but should investigate for themselves the true 
condition of the rayat and should speedily adopt those measures which they 
find necessary for bettering his condition. — 


384. The whole population of Dakor struck work on the Friday before 
ciphtenin lak te pha had called upon the Dakor shop-keepers to supply 
Revenue officers at Dakor provisions to some officials who were coming, for 
(Panch Mahals). passing their Christmas holidays, to a village named 
_Kathidwar and Mahi ‘Tetersumba some few miles away. The shop- 
ee en te en keepers hesitated to do so, on which the local officers 
— ho (0, were so exasperated that they abused and even 

; struck some of the former. Indignant at this. 
behaviour on the part of the officers, the people closed their shops 
and sent telegrams to the Collector, the Commissioner, the Governor of 
Bombay and even tothe Viceroy. We do not know the outcome of these 
telegrams, but we learn that by the good offices of the Mamlatdar of Thasra,. 
the people have opened their shops. Still their indignation against the 
officers has not abated and the assaulted shop-keepers have filed criminal 
complaints against the Avaikarkun, Mr. Pradhan, and Mr. Mahmud, the 
Secretary of the Dakor Municipality. It is to be deplored that while the 


higher European officers are issuing circulars to their subordinates to do- 


away with this troublesome system of forced labour and provision supply, the 
local officials, on the other hand, are in this manner harassing the poor rayats. 
Although, in this case, it was Mr. Pradhan who assaulted the shop-keepers, 
the general belief is that it is the Municipal Secretary, Mr. Mahmud, who 


was at the bottom of the whole affair. This man, although a paid servant of © 


the people, is always going contrary to their wishes and the worst of it is that 
whenever they complain he always manages to have their complaints 
dismissed by persuading the superior officers that the complaints are got up 
by the Hindu population out of spite because he isa Muhammadan. This 
is not the first time thut he has harassed the inhabitants of Dakor. The 
Thasra Mamlatdar is quite blameless in the matter, nay, to some extent he 


has won public approbation by his tactful conciliation of the people. Mr. 


Pradhan, too, as said above, is not so much to blame as Mr. Mahmud. 
The truth will, no doubt, come out in course of the proceedings, which we 
trust will not be conducted before Mr. Pradhan. We further hope that 
Mr. Mahmud, who is now grown old, will be either made to retire or be trans- 
ferred. [The Hind Vyay writes:—The reported assault on several leading 
people of Dakor affords another disgraceful instance of the lengths to which 
official high-handedness, in its autocratic arrogance, is prepared to go. If 
this is the way in which the Municipal Secretary uses his powers, the people 


had better do without him. Such cases of high-handedness should be seriously 


noticed. | 


35. Ahmedabad is to be congratulated on the withdrawal of the case 
against the Swadeshi Kirtan, and on its being freed 

Comments on the from the stigma of having published seditious 
Swadeshi Kirtan case ab Jiterature. Looking to the subject-matter of the 


a) 55 igen (43), Songs, we find that they are full of patriotism, that 
11th Dec. ' they preach swadeshi and try to depict the im- 


poverished condition of the country. But all this 


does not go to make sedition. “The ‘Swadeshi Mitra Mandal,’ which. 


published the book, is not an extremist or seditious association. It is 
peacefully trying to advance the swadesht movement, and to spread education 
con 2247—7 


last. On inquiry, we found that the local officials | 
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‘Pais Fund. . It publishes a. new. edition of - the Swadeshi 
ron the ce jon of. Mr. Didabhai.Nayroji’s birthday. which 
is - 8¢ to keep within the pale of law, that although 
noe q id. a Bande Mdtaram song in one of its numbers it 

n << ype Melis Potion began to consider that song objectionable. 
: that the ion had no evil object in view. We congratu- 


ee eS yp mao aaa ‘on Government’s clemency to them and thank Government 


~ for the same. We wonder, however, why the prosecution objected to giving 
the accused a copy of Government’s kind order, for its publication wil 
convince many a doubting mind of the fairness and liberality of Govern- 
ment. This case, the first of its kind in Ahmedabad, will, we trust, supply 
a good lesson to Government and the Police. We hope the lesson will not 
be lost upon them and that they will not in future be over-hasty or rash in 
making such serious complaints. 


36. .Commenting on the Queen’s Road motor accident case the Sanz 
Vartamdn writes:—After reading the mass of 
.Comments on the deci- evidence adduced on behalf of the prosecution and 
sion of the Bombay Chief ognecially of the two principal European witnesses 
Presidency Magistrate In sndthe many admissions they made during their 
the Queen’s Road motor : eaey ; 
enidant case. searching cross-examination, we were driven to no 
‘Sdnj Vartamdn (45), Other conclusion but that the prosecution had totally 
19th Dec. collapsed. But the Magistrate thought otherwise, 
and our surprise knew no bounds when he found Mr. 
Davar guilty and fined him Rs. 25. On the one hand, there was the evidence of 
Mr. Davar supported by two respectable persons, Messrs. Khairaz and Bhabha. 
Against that the prosecution relied upon the evidence of two HKuropeans 
who had attempted to extort money from Mr. Davar. In .their cross-exami- 
nation they had fully shown how unreliable as witnesses they were. ‘l'hey 
were admittedly driving in a hack vitoria and so they could not be in a 
position to judge of the speed of a motor car coming from behind them. As. 
for the driver of the victoria he was himself negligent in driving without 
lights, and so to save his own skin he had to make statements damaging to 
the defence. Considering all the issues we cannot accept the Magistrate’s 
decision as just and fair. We await the result of a revision appeal Mr. Davar 
is making to the High Court. 


37. The Mumbai Vaibhav refers to the fifty thousand grains of cocaine 
recently seized on an Italian steamer in the Bombay 
Greater vigilance neces- Harbour, and complains that the sentence inflicted 


rane 4 to check the cocaine on the persons concerned is too light to act asa 
raftic. 
Mumbai Vaibhav (131), deterrent owing to the heavy profits which the 


* ack and 16th Dec smugglers of the drug are able to make. The cocaine 

habit, the paper declares, is growing every day among 
the people and the drug threatens to take the place of opium. ‘The paper in 
conclusion speaks of the pressing necessity of enforcing greater vigilance on the 
part of the Customs and the Police and of modifying the law so as to enable 
exemplary punishments being inflicted upon the culprits. [The paper com- 
menting on the result of the Bandora cocaine seizure case ina subsequent 
issue complains that the sentences inflicted were entirely inadequate consi- 
dering the gravity of the offence and the position of the culprits. It declares 
that to let off well-to-do men with a mere fine is practically to lessen the 
severity of the sentence.! 


88. The Administration Report of the Hospitals and Dispensaries in 

the Bombay Presidency lately issued by the Surgeon 

Comments on the General andthe. Government Resolution thereon 

i, ce ig ye 8 Spite show a marked decrease in the number of lepers in 

for on Hospitalsand the Presidency which has not been accounted for. 
Dispensaries i in the Presi- I ae 

n our opinion separate leper asylums should be 

- Sudhdrak (150), 12th built for men and women to prevent the increase of 

ec.; Mumbai Vaibhav their number, and they should never be allowed 

( #1), 13th Dec. to infest the streets 28 heretofore. The Report is 


on the whole satisfactory, but the cause of the sick 


27° 


and the ailing requires still more attention from Government and the people. 
{The Mumbai Varbhav writes :—It is significant to note that of those that 
availed themselves of the medical aid provided by Government only one-fifth 


‘were women. ‘T'his emphasises the necessity of hospitals designed exclu- - 


sively for women or, if that is not practicable, of appointing lady doctors in 
hospitals. Many poor people are perhaps not aware that free medicine is 
provided for them at these Government hospitals and it is, therefore, the duty 
of educated men to enlighten them on the point. It is satisfactory to note 
that Government have turned their specia! attention to alleviating the suffer- 
ings of humanity.| | 


Education. 


39. “In reviewing the departmental report for last year the Bom- 
bay Government states that it has ‘under active 

Comments on _ the consideration measures designed to relieve the 
Director of PublicInstruc- courses from the dominance of the Matriculation 


prey Report for the year Examination, to revise the curricula generally, 
Picton Spectator (11) provide suitable text-books, and to improve the 
17th Dec. ' prospects of the assistant masters.’ The last of 


these measures will be specially welcome to the band 
of workers to whose care the training of the youth is so largely entrusted. 
The whole scheme of reform as adumbrated in the review will perhaps mark 
an era in the educational history of the Presidency, if achievements correspond 
to what the words suggest. ‘he same review quotes from the report ot the 
Principal of the Elphinstone College an interesting suggestion as to special 
arrangements of teaching of lady students. We are told now-a-days that 
education is not m2re instruction, but the training of the whole nature of the 
student. A man cannot evidently train the whole nature ofagirl. Co-educa- 
tion is deprecated even in the West, and it may be more largely ‘fraught 
with possibilities of evil’ ia the Kast. The appointment of a lady lecturer 
is the least that Government can do in that College.” 


40. The Government Resolution on the Education Department 

' of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1909-10 

—— coihdeck’ (ies shows signs of progress all round. Government, it 
19th Dec. ’ must be admitted, are doing all they can to place 
: primary and secondary and collegiate education. 

on a satisfactory footing as also to improve the position of teachers. Pros- 
pects of pension and promotion induce men to stick to the teachers’ profession 
in Government service, but the aided schools have no such attractions 
and consequently the interests of students are not well cared for in such 
schools’ owing to a constant change in the staff. We would, under these 
circumstances, request Government to increase their grant to aided schools on 
condition that the teacher’s service is made sufficiently attractive and 
pensionable. Should this be done, we have every hope that the quality of 
education imparted in many an aided school would undergo a decided change 
for the better. [The Sudhdrak writes :—The increase of 20 per cent. in the 
number of students attending schools stillleaves much scope for improvement. 


Government seem to be very much dissatisfied with the attitude assumed by 


the University towards their proposals for changes in the curricula. The liberal 
grant towards higher education, however, does not imply implicit obedience to 


all their suggestions by the University. The suggestions should not have been 


imposed upon the University but should have emanated from the Senate. It is 
to be regretted that a sympathetic Governor like His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke should have given ground for dissatisfaction. It will be-a golden ‘day in 
the annals of Indian education when a College will be opened for women for 
imparting instruction useful to them, but as matters now stand we do not see 


any necessity of appointing a lady lecturer to keep an eye over the behaviour of 


girl students attending Colleges who do not need any such supervision on 
account of their exemplary conduct. Besides, co-education exercises salutary 
influence which would be missed if boys and girls were taught separately. The 


recent increase in the salaries of primary teachers was altogether insignificant. 
and it is gratifying to note that Government are thinking of concentrating 


the resources at their disposal for the improvement of their prospects.] | 
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for & sepatate College for women made by the Prin- 
~*~ ‘cipal of the Elphinstone: College deserves to be 
} pro- considered. ‘The traditions of Asia and Europe 
baal for a separate College regarding the social relations between young 
Rie ati  e a | 125), 18th men and women differ a good deal from each other. 
ere a! Aly pa odhk Patrika -wuropeans have no objection to a .free social inter- 
- >” (53). 11th Dec. course between ladies and gentlemen, whereas public 
peel opinion in India is still strongly against mixed 
_ education. The points raised by Principal Covernton are sound. Our tradi- 
me tions about the duties and manners of women are quite different from those 
Bye ah of Europeans and they are not taken into consideration by those who frame 
standards and syllabuses for schools and colleges. Care is not also taken to 
appoint only such text-books as can be taught with propriety in mixed 
schools and colleges. The Syndicate seems to have no idea as to how the 
etiquette of a mixed class is rudely disturbed when the Professor has to. 
ats explain erotic Shlokas in some second rate Sanskrit drama. The system of 
™ education has not been laid down in consonance with the traditions and 
-  néeessities of the nation. It is not strange that such extraordinary unnatural 
mes and improper things should openly take place. [The Swbhodh Patrika con- 
demns, on the other hand, the idea of a separate College for women and 
remarks :—We hope that heads of other Colleges also will be duly consulted in 
the matter. No one will object, however, if the inexperienced Principal of the 
Elphinstone College canhot take care of his young ladies and feels the neces- 
sity of appointing a matron to look after them. ‘The scheme of an independ- 
ent College for women is harmful from many points of view.| 
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42. ‘‘The Government Resolution for providing special schools for the 

. Native Christians of Thana and Bassein has not 
Comments on the Gov- received from the public the attention it merits. 

ernment esolution on FHivery one wiil agree that they are a backward 


the education of the . byt 
Mitte. hvtettans zo community, mostly illiterate, and engaged in humble 


Thana. occupations. But the question for consideration is 
Sdnj Vartamdn (45),14th Whether any case has been made out for providing 
Dec., Eng. cols. schools for their exclusive benefit....... Is there any 


such necessity with regard to the Native Christians ? 
If there is, it has not been demonstrated in the Government Resolution. 
These people are, to all intents and purposes, like the other natives among 
whom they dwell. The only difference is in their faith.......... The Native 
Christians are like other Indians in manners and customs. They are, 
equally with them, the children of the soil.. They speak the same language, 
and are moved by the same ideas and sentiments. Wherefore, then, should 
they have schools for their exclusive use? Can they not avail themselves of 
the existing schools, in the same way as their neighbours? If they do not, 
whose fault is it? Government will not only have exclusive schools,. 
3 but will also introduce English from the first standard. English is strictly 
= prohibited in primary schools. The Inspectors are vigilant in enforcing the 
observance of the departmental rule in schools. The Department seems to 
be obsessed by the fancy that the teaching of the English primer might 
prejudice elementary education. Should it, however, be maintained that 
it is prejudicial, then the same argument must apply to schools for Native 
Christians, as for non-Christian Natives. If, on the other hand, it is good for 
the one class, it is-equally good for the-other.” 


43. “It appears from a Press Note issued by the Bombay Government 
| : that its attention was drawn to the educational needs 
Indian Spectator (11), Of the Native Christians in Salsette and Bassein. 
-. 17th Dec. Government have expressed their own views, and the. 
ae | Collector of Thana has been asked to place them 
Be before the District Board and report the Board’s decision to Government... 
If this is the usual procedure followed by Government in such cases, ‘it 
seems to require a little reconsideration. When once Government express. 
their opinions on any question, it is not fair to ask subordinate bedies 
\,. Whether they accept those views or not. This procedure must sometimes. 


- ‘Tead = to unpleasantness, as indeed it has in the case of University 


refotms. The subordinate body must be allowed to express its: opinions. 
in the’ first instance, and if Government have aright of overruling them, 
they may do so in the exercise of their authority. In the particular case of 
schools for Native Christians, the District Board may see no reason to differ 
from Government in any important respect. The grievance dealt with 
by Government is familiar to us. It was ventilated in our own correspon- 
dence column at one time, and we are glad to see-that the authorities have 
after all listened to the prayer of the Native Christians. But difference of 
opinion may arise on a question like the exclusion of non-Christians from the 
schools. Religious instruction, if given at all, is to be given out of school 
hours. If so, what is the speciality about Native Christian boys in the 
primary schools ? ”’ 


44. The policy of differential treatment of Hindus and Muhammadans 

on the basis of religion which has been adopted by 

sane ’ Prakdsh (119), Government in connection with the Reforms has 
| apparently been extended to Native Christians in 
Salsette and Bassein as appears from a Press Note recently issued by Govern- 


ment providing special schools for them. Though we do not envy the 


concessions granted by Government to the Native Christians, it is an im- 
portant question why Government should grant concessions which are 
detrimental to the formation of the Indian nationality. It would be unwise 
for our Christian brethren to transform their ways of life, manners and 
customs and thus cut themselves off from the general bulk of the Indian 
nation. It is also unjust on the part of Government to exclude non-Christians 
from the special schools, when these schools are to be supported out of public 
funds to which Christians and non-Christians alike have contributed. We 
hope Government will reconsider the matter. 


45. “The Committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Bombay 
University about this time last year in order to 

Comments on the pro- consider the proposal of the Principals of the 
posal to hold the Matri- Gujarit and Baroda Colleges for a re-adjustment 
ae Penn sna and modification of the University terms has made 
\ ad Aaell its report. The Committee approve of the suggestion 
Sind Journal (25), 8th to hold the Matric and the Arts Examinations in 
Dec. | March and early April, the first one beginning on 
the 2nd Monday of March, to fix the first college 

term from 20th June to 15th October and second from 15th November to 
10th March—the first vacation to last for three months and 10 days and 
the second for one month only; and to require a necessary attendance of 


65 days in each term.......... There are practical difficulties in the way 


of the scheme. -In the first place it would allow no time to the college ~ 


student to revise his studies before examination......... Perhaps the University 
authorities could so arrange things that this objection would-be reasonably 
met. But there is a much more formidable difficulty in the way of 
the proposal. We refer to’ the wide prevalence of plague in Bombay 
during the months of March and April, which actually obliges the 
University authorities to close the colleges prematurely and to put off the 
supplementary examinations in law and medicine from April to June. So 
until the recurring plague epidemics have become a matter of long past 
history, we do not see how the University of Bombay is going to hold the Arts 
Examinations in March-April. There is lastly the rather serious difficulty 
which will be experienced by mofussil students—especially Sind College 


students—in arranging for their boarding and lodging within the very short . 


interval that will be at their disposal between the closing of the college on 
10th March and the holding of the examinations on the 3rd or 4th Monday 
in March. For this purpose, it would be clearly necessary to provide 
for a larger interval. This may come in the way of the Huropean and other 
Professors or Examiners taking long trips to England or to the hills ; but there 
can be no question as to whose convenience has the greater and more pressing 
claim upon the consideration of the University—the Professors or the 
students. ”’ re | vee : eae bon 
con 2247-—8 


thilfasetnalahion: Hesininatise for Sind be held at - 
“Hy a ye ; instead Of at! Karachi? By far the 
tion 1 ett reater number ‘of candidates are from this city 
ran @) hon! pe oak vada the number going‘up from Karachi city — 
gee emer ieu- or District is very small indeed. It has become a 
abt Karichi == t«<‘éW OY. «ifficult, question ffor the numerous army of 


ee re ‘ournc ) candidates going from Hyderabad and Upper Sind 
_ Dee, to find lodging and boarding at Karachi and it 
ASD aa ai would suit all these most admirably to have the 


edatnation. ry a central place like Hyderabad. Hyderabad also possesses 
one other advantage over Karachi. Paradoxical as it may appear, Karachi 
cannot boast of a single fine and commodious hall like our ‘ Holmested, and 
the holding of the Matric Examination here will do away with the system of 
seating soine in the hall and some in an unattractive, uninspiring mandap. 
sseseeeee 16 might, perhaps, be urged that there being no Government 
Printing Press at Hyderabad, it would be difficult to ensure secrecy about the 
question papers. But the plea wiil not hold water. At Ahmedabad there is 
no Government Press and the papers are printed at one or other of the private 
printing establishments. Fortunately Hyderabad can boast of turning out 
high class printing work done at private presses and we venture to think that 
secrecy can be maintained as effectively here as anywhere else.”’ 


47. ‘The rules relating to the Congress Volunteer corps contain the 
following :—* No student shall be admitted as a 
Comments on the pro- Volunteer unless he is a student of a college and 
hibition of students from the Principal of his college has by a general or 
acting as Congress ¢nocial order in writing permitted him to do so.’ The 
vouaeens. embargo on students becoming Volunteers is‘a distinct 
Sind Journal (25), 8th o : 5 ee eee 
‘Den loss to the community and it is to be regretted that 
Government have adopted an attitude of discourag- 
ing as far as possible the utilising of even college students in the mere service 
of their elderly fellow- countrymen coming tocether for discussing the country’s 
political and economic well-being. Still it is something that a certain amount 
of discretion is allowed to Principals to permit their pupils to enrol them- 
selves as Volunteers. We hope the discretion will ve largely exercised. In 
course of time, with the political situation brightened, Government may cease 
to look with disfavour on students serving as Congress Volunteers. Mean- 
while every time Congress Reception Committees should keep persuading the 
authorities to relent.” 


t 


Railways. 


*48, A correspondent writes to the Gujardti:— The European and 
Eurasian railway passengers enjoy a _ good 

many special privileges. We do not envy them 

"4 Allegedillegalityofcom- their good luck, but we do resent their preferential . 
ie Lipo sna — being treatment as it is opposed to public policy. The 
| pag * ol pat mropean’ most serious objection, however, that can be urged 
Gujardti . (34), 18th gainst the preference is that by not allowing 

Dec., Eng. cols. Europeans and Eurasians to have any idea of the 

: hardships inflicted on native third class passengers, 

it perpetuates such hardships. One of the ways to 

make Europeans and Eurasians realise our situation and feel as we 

feel would be to deprive them of the special privilege of travelling in 
compartments ‘reserved for Europeans and Eurasians.’ ‘To accomplish 

this object, some of our leaders with long purses should apply to the 
High Court for injunction against the Railway Companies restraining them 

from violation of section 42, sub-section (ii), of the Railway Act, which prohi- 

bits- them from making or giving any undue or unreasonable preference cr 
advantage to’any particular persons or any particular description of traftic.... 

vases HO reserving of compartments for Europeans and EKurasians being 
against the provisions of sub-section (ii), section 42, of the Railway Act, 
must be illega!. From this we conclude that no native passengers would 
oa | 


31 


incur any liability by entering into and refusing to leave such compartments, 
provided the compartments do not hold the maximum number of passengers 
exhibited therein or thereon under section 63 at the time of, such entry. 
But of this we are notiquite certain.” 


Municipalities. 


49. The Tramway strike shows that the managers of the Company are as 
indifferent to the hardships of their men as they are 
Comments on the recent 0 the inconveniences of their passengers. Out of 
Tram strike in Bombay. the eleven grievances put forward by the men, three 
Gujardti (34),11thDec.; are quite legitimate. The first is against the unjusti- 
Bombay Samdchdr (78), fiable forfeiture of two days’ salary for a day’s 
12th Dec. absence. The second deals with the exaction by the 
Company of eleven hours’ work from them, although 
they are bound to work only nine hours by agreement. It remains to be 
seen what assistance the T'imes of India, which four years ago was so very 
loud in sympathising with the mill-hands and was dubbing them the 
‘slaves of India’, is going to give these tramway employees in getting 
justice from the Company! Eleven hours’ standing is nothing but zoolum! 
Why should not the Factory Labour Act be applied to these men ? Another 
complaint is that the Company wanted to reduce the pay of the lower and 
most hard-worked class of its employees. ‘The dismissal of a kandful of 
its better paid servants would have been more profitable to the Company. 
But as happens in all other departments, no one touches the higher servants, 
while the lower subordinates are harassed. After four days of unnecessary 
trouble to the public, the manager saw the wisdom of acknowledging the justice 
of most of the complaints and has redressed them. Why could not the 
Company have seen thisin time? [The Bombay Samdchdr considers that 
although the conduct of the strikers was unjustified and foolish, yet now that 
they have joined work the Company should consider sympathetically some 
of their complaints which are well-founded. Thus, the paper thinks, they 
should beallowed promotion to Inspectorships, should be allowed to travel free 
to join their duties, and should not be mulcted in respect of tickets accidentally 
dropping out of the ticket-boxes supplied to them.| 


50. “Thank Heavens that the Tramway strike is ended. The men have 
got something. Perhaps they would not set quite 
Indu of Bombay (18), 8 small value on the resignation (is it an euphemism 
12th Dec. for removal?) of the unsympathetic ‘ Native man’ 
on the enquiry committee—a Parsi gentleman, we 
are told, to whom several of the troubles were traced. We hope another 
sympathetic Indian has been found fit to take his place. The main grievance 
of the men was in regard to the new rules for punishment for absence.....:.... 
The Managing Director has given the assurance that absence for a reasonable 
cause will involve no punishment. That is good so far as it goes. We only 
wish that necessary rest would be regarded as due and adequate cause. We 
should very much like the Company to reduce the regular monthly working 
to twenty-six days on full pay (at the present grades) giving the four days’ 
leave by rotation. After that, they may well be strict in punishing uncalled- 
for absence. We would also suggest to the Managing Director that now that 
the men have surrendered, it would be gracious as also prudent to reinstate 
the 70 dismissed men, at least such of them as had no previous bad record.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd December 1910. 


*Reported in advance. 
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port on ative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 24th December 1910. OM 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 4 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s NM 
believed to be the cngin of the report and what the correct facts are. | } 
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of forced labour and foreed sale of provisions in is te . 
Alleged suspension of two clerks in the Mamlatdar’s office at Athni 
Palgenr) for collecting funds against the Vydsantol procession . 33 
Peni n of the services of Mr. Anderson as Collector of Surat . 35 
tion of the services of Mr. J. Ghosal as Collector of Ratnagiri . 34 
Petoet st the exclusion of Indians from Examination for entrance 
to the higher branches of the Indian Police . ; ; . 30 


Sind : | 
Alleged corruption in the Law Courts of — : 38 
Suggestion that Mr. Cumming, a member of the — Commission, may be 

granted extension in recognition of meritorious services R , 36 
Education— 


Allegation that a large number of Muhammadan students were not sent to 
| the Dhulia Training College owing to the prejudices of the Hindu | 
Officials . ‘ ° 45 
Approval of the changed curriculum of the School Final Examination. 46 
Comments on the Director of Public Instruction’s report for the year 1909 . 40—42 
Comments on the Government Resvlution fixing a site for the Science 


: Institute ° 39 
Comments on the proposal of the Principal, Elphinstone College, to establish 
& Women’s Coliege in Bombay : ; 43 
The Muhammadans are allowed no opportunity tolearn Urdu. : a 
Railways— 


Protest against the dite of the ae ad level crossing by the B. B. 
& O.I. Railway. ; : ; , : .47& 48 


Native States— 


Comments on His Highness the Gdekwar’s speech at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya, 
Bombay . ; ; : , ' , , 49 


8 
LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1910} 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire Bombay Weekly .| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50... 500 
2 | Argus cee Do. Do. .| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 - 500 
8 | Bombay East Indian Do. Do. .|J.d. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette —_...| Sukkur Do. | Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ;| 450 
Muhammadan Sheik ; 34, 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 600 
can Herald. | 
6 | Bast and West | Bombay | Monthly | Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi;! 1,000 
55. 
7 | Elphinstonian Do. .| Quarterly ... .| Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 | 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... .-| Poona _ .| Daily ee Oa eee = 
9 | Fergusson College Maga} Poona Do. .s| Ve Ge Kale, M A. v0 
zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay .| Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A:,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. : 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
{| India and Champion. | 55. | 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ee Do. .| Monthly ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50.... 1,000 
| | | ' | 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... | Do. son .| Daily .... Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu 
| (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
14 | Kardchi Argus ... --o| Karachi  o.. .| Weekly .| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... re 
15 | Kardchi Chronicle Karachi -| Weekly _... .| Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 # 500 
16 | Kdthidwar Times ... Rajkot .| Daily .|Jamnéd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 100 
(Lohana) ; 28. | 
17 | Mahratta Poona -| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu — 1,000 
wan Brahman), , 
18 | Muslim Herald Bombay -| Daily -| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad liste ¢ ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. | 
19 | Oriental Review Do. -| Weekly -| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 i: 700 
| 
20 | Phenix .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
21 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona -| Daily -| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 | 400 
and Military Gazette. ‘eke 
22 | Railway Times ote Bombay -| Weekly -| John Alexander Batfour ; Christian ; 47 : 1,200 
| 
23 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. -| Quarterly ... .| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 
Magazine. : 
24 | Sind Gazette -| Karachi -| Daily -| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 500 
25 | Sind Journal .| Hyderabad -| Weekly -|XKundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
Amil) ; 42. 2 
26 | Sind Times -| Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... -| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; roe 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood! Bombay -| Quarterly ... -| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 ; 400 
Quarterly. : 
ANGLO-GussRa‘TI. | 
28 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar -| Bombay Daily ove .| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 " 1,500 
29 | Apakshapat .| Surat Weekly .| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. ; 
$0 | A’ry? Prakash -| Bombay ... Do. me .| Maganlél Rajd4ra4m Vyds; Hindu (Bra. 1,600 
min); 41. | 
81 | Browwh Mitrad a. --| Broach. Do. .| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brith. 875 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
i | 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
Anato-Gusara'T1.—con- 
; -  Cluded, 
_ $2 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... _...| Narotamdds Prinjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu) 1,000 
euncly (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
88 | Dechi Mitra «+ ses| Surat ee soo) Do, ove .| Maganl4l Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,000 
nia) ; 37. , 
84 | Gujaréti on «| Bombay ... «| Do. ves _ eas| Ichchhdr4m Surajr4m Deedi; Hindu (Surti} 8,500 
O04 Bania) ; 55. : 
85 Gujarét Mitré.... .--| Surat | Do. ote .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
86 | Gujarati Punch ..-| Ahmedabad «| Do. .| Somaél4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesrij) 2,800 
Bania) ; 31. 
37 | Hindi Punch... ___ .....| Bombay oa oe ' .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi ; 50 800 
38 | Jaém-e-Jamshed -++| Do. -| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;} 4,400 
34. ; 
89 | Kaiser-i-Hind «| Do. .| Weekly ...| Framji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... ...|. 2,000 
40 | Kdthidwar News ... r«-| Rajkot «| Do. eee »-.| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi: 44 os: oes 200 
41 | Kathidwar Times ... «| Do. --| Bi-weekly ... .| Jamnddds Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
42 | Parsi .|Bombay  ... .| Weekly | Jehangir Sordbji Taleyérkhdn ; Parsi; 34...! 2,000 
f 
48 | Praja Bandhu .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad iat 1,850 
man); 31. 
44 | Rast Goftdr vee) Bembay | Do. .| Byradmji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Parsi; 70 ...; 1,200 
45 San} Vartaman ia Do. | Daily .|Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi | 4,200 
| | Parsi ; 43. 
46 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ... Baroda ++| Weekly . .| Ménekl4l Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 
47 | Sury’ Prakash -»-| Surat Do. .| Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ANGLO-Mara‘THI. 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
48 | Dnydnodayi ---| Bombay Weekly '. Rev. J. E. Abbott ; sf 660 
Rev. Tukdram ; 55 
49 | Dnydén Prakish ...  ...) Poona... «| Daily | (1) Netesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu] 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
50 | Dnydn Prakash ... Do. .| Weekly Do. do. 2,700 
| 
51 | Indu of Bombay ... Bombay .| Daily .| Damodar Ganesh Paddhye, M.A,; Hindu) 2,000 
’ : (Karahada Brahmin) ;°50. 
52 | Subodh Patrika Do. | Weekly .| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
| wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | 
53 | Echo me ie -«-| Bombay ... vee! Weekly J.C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... ot 1,600 
54 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... Do. 1 Do. .| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3.; Portuguese ;} 1,000 
| 80. 
55 |OGoano ... Do. Do. | F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 1,000 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
56 | Aina .| Hyderabad | Monthly ... .| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil); 50.|_—... 
_ 67 | Al-Haq.... -| Karachi (Sind) .| Weekly .| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and} 1,500 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4am Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans. 
68 | Indian and Foreign Trade) Shikdrpur ... Do. nae Mes hate ey ees ae eee 
Advertiser. | 
59 | Larkana Gazette ... ---| Larkana (Sind) .. | Do. oe .»-| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami) ; 500 
: | ‘ia 24, 
60 | Musdfir 4 ---| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. .. | Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...; 1,800 
61 | Sind Patrika .»-| Lérkana (Sind) ...| Do. ws ...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 850 
62 | Sindhi ie al .| Sukkur (Sind) ...! Do. ete ...| Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindu) mo | 1,000 
68 |Sookhree ... -+-| Karachi (Sind) Do. saw tae nl Tdbenn: BT as a Ct 400 
— (Sind)... Do. eee eee eeeeoe eee 
, | 


aa oes | | , Circula- 
No. | Name of Publication. | + tero Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. 
-_ ——- —— — | — — -_——_- ———_ 
Ancio-TELEGU. 
"65 | Andhra Patrika ... »| Bombay ... .»-| Weekly = ase .«-| Kashinaéth Nageshwar Rdo; (Madrasi Brih-| 2,000 
' : | man); 40. 
ENGLIsH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 
66 | Moslem ... .| Poona | Weekly... = covece oe 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
GUJARATI, 
67 | Hind Vijaya .| Baroda... -»-| Weekly =. ...| Dahydbhdi Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41, 
ENGLI8H, PORTUGUESE | 
aNd ConcaNIM. 
Bidias we = .| Bombay .| Weekly .| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 oe 1,206 
GUJARATI, 
69 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m .| Rombay .| Daily .| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-; 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
70 | Amrit Mani .| Rajkot .| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
71 |\Baroda Gazette .) Baroda ..| Weekly .| Javerbhéi Dédabhai Patel; Hindv} 1,000 
| (Patidaér) ; 39. 
72 | Bhérat Jivan |Bombay ...  ...| Monthly | Dayébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindi| 800 
| (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
73 | Bombay Samachar Do. .| Daily .| Kaikhosru Manekji RARE OT EAH 4,400 
| Parsi ; 41. 
74 | Broach Samachar .| Broach .| Weekly .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 | 400 
| 
75 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad .| Monthly .| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindn (Dasa! 1,250 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 34 
76 | Chabuk .| Navsari (Baroda) ...| Weekly .| Dajibhai Ratanji Desdi; Hindu (Anavi 400 
Brahmin); 31. 
77 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly .| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa)| 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 

78 | Din Mani... .| Broach Do. .| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) 200 
79 | Garjana .«.| Ahmedabad Do. ...| shankerlal Nathjibhai; Hindu (Audicl 500 
| Brahinin) ; 34. ~ 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12¢ 

| 56. 
81 | Kathidwdr and. Mahij Sddra Do. .| Motilal Chhotdél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
_ Kéantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
82 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
: (Brahman) ; 46. 
83 | Lohana Samachar »-| Do. 200 Do. .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 500 
84 | Loka Mitra Bombay Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru. Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-|- 1,000 
| Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
85 | Navsdri Patrika Navsari Weekly .| Harivallabhdas Prdanvallabhddés Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
86 Navséri Prakash ... Do. Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
88 | Praja Mitra —_ .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman); 39. 
89 | Praja Pokar .| Surat “ti -»»| Weekly .../| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 475 
90 | Praétahkal .| Ahmedahad ..| Monthly ..|Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brth-| 1,250 
man) ; 30. 
91 | Réjasth4n and Indian Do. .| Weekly ...| Hiral4l Vardhamaa Shah (Visa Shrimali) 1,500 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
92 | Samalochak | Bombay... eee} 1ri-Monthly ...| Manila] Chhabéra4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
93 | Satsang... eee Surat .| Fortnightly ..., Chunil4] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.! 1,500 
94 Surat Akhbar... Baroda Do. see .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 800 
95 | Udbodhan... ee ...| Ahmedabad .-.| Monthly ... .|Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar 450 
! Bania) ; 22. 
96 Vasant =... ame “ae Do. Do. sie ..-| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
7 LL.B.; Hindu, 
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| Par ens; Minto (Beigel Bedbanin) ; 


dbs tere: 


| K. B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth. Brih- 


man); 25. 


SF 


'G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Desbasth Brab- 
man); 42, 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar: Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamd4pur;  Hindul 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


yy yy. 


Dhulia (West Khan- .| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brahman); 58. 


Ratnagiri Do. = Dharmaraéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


...| Poona | Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
' month. | Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Bharat Mata ee ...| Isl4mpur ..| Fortnightly ..| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
| Brahman) ; 20. 
Belgaum Samdéchér ...| Belgaum .| Weekly .| Hari ww Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 


Chandrakant . Chikodi (Belgaum).} Do. Ganesh _ Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
| (Chitpa4wan Bréhman) ; 42. 


110 {Chandrodays—.. Chiplan  (Ratné- Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
{ giri). ) | Brdébman); 44. 


-Chikitsak ... ose Belgaum .| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu 
Shenv?; 35. 
| Chitramaya Jagat .| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
: _| kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


| Daivadnya Samachar ; yy o_ Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
nya): 45. 


Deshkélvartman ' aw Joshi; Hindo (Brah- 
. m1) 3 , 
Dharma ... . .| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Dharwar Vriti |S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhéda Brdb- 
) man) ; 33. 
.| Dnydn Chakshu .| Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Dnyan Sagar .| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
A: : Brahman) ; 44. 


Indu Prakash Damodar Ganesh Pdédhye; Hindu (Kar- 

hada Brahmin); 50, 

Kashinaéth Bahiravy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


F. F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Narayan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. ' | 

Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ;. 34. 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 41. 7 ; 


Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar,  B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak: Hindu! 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

Yédev Balkrishna “ Updsani; Hindu 

%(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, | 
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145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 


155 


156 
157 
158 


159 


| 


| 


Madhukar ... . 


Mahédrdshtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu vee 
Nasik Vaits 
Pandhari Mites 
Prabhét 

Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati oe’ eee 
Prakash .. 


| 
Podhéri... 


Raéshtrabodh 


| RAshtrodaya 


Saty’ Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Shol4pur Samachar 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 


Shri Shénu 


| Shubh Suchak 


/Sitaraye Hind 


Sudharak ... ‘a 


Sumant 


| Vaishya Masik 
 Vichéri “es 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


| Vinod 


 Vrittasde... 


Vy4pari 


Warkari 


Vividh Dnydn Vistér 


eee Belgaum - eee vee] Weekly eee 
| Satara... «| Monthly ... 
---| Wai (Satéra) Do. see 
7 Bombay eee . Daily eee 
.| Poona Weekly... 
»-| Nasik ove Do. 
, — (Sholé-| Do. 
' vba (West Khan-} Monthly 
J ban (East Khan-| Weekly 
desh). 
Kolhapur Do. eee 
Satara Do. 
ic Baroda Do. ° 
Poona Monthly 
Do. Do. 
.| Ratnagiri .. Weekly 
.| Ahmednagar Do. 
:| Sholapur ... Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Bombay Do. 
.| Satara Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Poona vee Do. 
.| Karad (Satara) Do. 
.| Bombay ... ---| Monthly 
-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month 
.-| Kolhdpur ... | Weekly... 
- | Belgaum ... . .| Fortnightly 
--| Bombay... | Monthly... 
eee] Wai (Satara) | Weekly... 
eee Poona eee ee. Do, eee 
oes i ws r (Shold-| Fortnightly 
pur). 


...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 


..{Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Lakshuman Ramchandra 


.| Govind Késhinath Chandorkar, 
.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 

|S. K. Ddmle; Hindu (Chitpawan Bréh4 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


-|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B. ; 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaméathi) ; 50... 


.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


.| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 


.| Bhujangrao 


Janérdan Nardyan Koka ‘ead | 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 


‘Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brdhman) ; 29. 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; ; (Hind 


Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. | 
| Pangdrkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman) ; 85. 


| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 


Brahman) ; 24. 


| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 
B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karha4da Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) , 32, 


man); 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 


Hindu (Koukanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Savlaram Yande; 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 


.| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale ; Hinduf 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham-} 
madan ; 45. 


(1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 


Brdhman) ; 35. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 


T. Gédekwad; Hind 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


.| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hind 


. (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


.| (1) Vinéyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ee 


(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Ga 
Sdéraswat Brdhman). 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 42. 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brdhman)- 86, 


1,500 


1,500 
900 
About 


160 
400 


About 
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. . ems| Hyderabad (Bind)...| Bi-weekly... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 
see. os| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. ‘750 


aS oi65 | Sind Kecari ...._—... Shikirpur (Bind) ...) Do. ..._...| Cheldrim Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 550 
Bes | . | | a5. 


Unov. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur... Bombay ... ...4 Weekly see ..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


“166 
167 | Mufide-Rozgar ...  ...| Do. vee a) vet ...| Munshi Mahamed Husain oe see oP ge 
168 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér sao] - DO. pee -»-| Daily sec x Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


: Gouzyara ‘TI AND Hinp1. : 
e | 169|Jain ... =...  ..|Bombay .. ...| Weekly... ...|Bhagubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu] 2,600 
ee | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


170 | Jain Mitra * 1,000 


Do. 20s “| Fortnightly ...| Sital Pracdd Jain... oes see 


| ss 


_ Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. ~ 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Cffcial €pelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when ths long a (Hi or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
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been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
im Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


* )D, The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Fditor. = “ 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, 7 
41a) Khoja Mitra ove ee-| Bombay ... | Weekly. ol see eve oe 
ManratTHI, 
1114) Chitragupta oda ...| Karad (Sdtara) ...; Weekly... oes scccee ode 
1164} Din Bandhu ree «| Bombay ©... me es see ».| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...} 1,400 
1168] Din Mitra... ose ..-| Ahmednagar on: ae ses os occcee _ 
1814} Mumbai Vritt _.... e-| Bombay ... sec] D0. _ ini 00 eee cee 
151a Vaidyak Patrika eee eee Do, eee eee Do. eee t¢@-e eeeeee eee 
Urpwv. 
1664) Dastambu _ «| Bombay... | Weekly... i sia nn 
HINDI AND GUJARATI. 
170a| Jain Samachar ... .--| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly —... ...| Vadildl Motil4l Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri-; 1,100 
mali Jain) ; 30. — 
No. 8, the Editor of this paper is S. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 37 ; Circulation is about 450. 
No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbér. 
No. 55, the Editor of the paper is F. X. Furtado; Goanese ; 48. ‘ 
No. 66, the Editor of the paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, 
Nos. 76, 98, 149 & 166a have ceased to exist. | 
No. 116, the Editor of the paper is K. H. Mudvedkar, the old editor having died. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Any domesticated animal may be sacrificed m the kurbani ceremony 

in connection with the celebration of Bakri-Id. But 

Comments on the *¢ Indian Muhammadans insist upon slaughtering 
Bakri-Id riots in Calcutta. Cows and Hindu-Muhammadan riots have conse- 
Kesari (125), 20th Dec.; quently taken place in many cities. These racial 
Dnydn Prakdsh (49), riots had subsided for a time, but the Allahabad and 
19th Dec.; Sind Journal Rangoon disturbances and the serious Calcutta 
(25), Sth Dec, riot on the last Bakri-Id day portend a recrude- 
scence of the riots. The Amartollah mosque 

in the Armenian Street in Calcutta is situated in a thickly crowded 
Marwari quarter and whatever takes place in the mosque can be viewed 
from many house-tops. The Marwaris contended that there was no settled 
custom of slaughter of cows in the Amartollah mosque and that even if there 
was, it should not be allowed in view of their religious susceptibilities. But 
Government did not pay any heed to their protests. They refused to interfere 
in the religious ceremonies of the Muhammadans and threatened the Marwaris 
with prohibition, if they took any such steps in the matter. They called out 
the military and placed maxim guns, and under their protection, five cows 
were slaughtered in the mosque and the kurbani ceremony was performed 
last Tuesday. The red pamphlet which was much in evidence in the EKastern 
Bengal riots had much to do also with these riots. The Bengali Muham- 
madans did not take any prominent part in these affrays. But the Kabulis 
and budmasies looted the Marwari houses, killed and wounded them and even 
attacked the Police. At last the riot had to be put down by an armed force, 
The Kabulis had also threatened the Marwaris that they would desecrate the 
Marwari temple and they had sent some men to loot the Parasnath 
temple. It is not strange, under these circumstances, that the Kabulis 
held a sword dance in the mazdan after the kurbani and that special prayers 
were offered by the Moulvis for the Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governor and 
the Police Commissioner. It was but natural for the Marwaris to take 
steps to protect their property and to attack the Kabulis in self-defence. 
But they relied mainly on their legitimate strike. A conciliation board 
of merchants is -being organised to settle the question of the slaughter 
of cows to prevent future disturbances. ‘There is no indispensable religious 
obligation that cows shall be slaughtered in the kurbant ceremony. His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan does not do it and the Hindus might have 
justly contended that in a Hindu country cows should not be slaughtered out 
of regard for the religious sentiments of twenty-two crores of Hindus. The 
Marwaris urge that if the Muhammadans are bent upon slaughtering cows, 
the ceremony should be performed in a strictly private place not open to 
public view. If the Muhammadans and Government are not going to admit 
the correctness of even this contention, it may be safely said that the mis- 
fortune of India has reached its climax. [The Dnydn Prakdsh, on the other 
hand, writes:—Itis not-that the Muhammadans have introduced this year 
a new custom of slaughtering cows. It becomes then a question for consider- 
ation as to why the Marwaris should have urged that the slaughter of cows 
should ‘be stopped in the Amartollah mosque. It is alleged that the ground 
on which the mosque was built belonged to a Hindu and that the mosque was 
erected without his consent and that the ‘ground was sold to the Muham- 
madans on the oral conditions that they should not slaughter cows there. 
There should be an inquiry into all these contentions. Probably there 
might be altogether another cause of the scuffle between the Marwaris and 
‘Kabulis. The conciliation boards suggested by Sir W. Wedderburn will be 
helpful in settling such differences. The Sind Journal writes :—‘ The 
conflict in Calcutta between a section of Hindus (the Marwaris) and a 
section of the Muhammadans (the Kabulis and Peshawaris) comes rather as 
a rude shock at a time when we are all hailing the proposal for a Hindu- 
Muhammadan rapprochement.......... Allis well that ends well, and the 
country will heave a sigh of relief that nothing worse than what has taken 
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suble could have been easily averted if only the authorities had known: 


- their business and realised their duty better.”] 


YQ. Racial disturbances of little or no importance are always made the- 
| most of by no ager jpempaliete who lose no- 
a ok time in magnifying them and putting them up im 
os try Sa a con gome political garb. The affray between the Marwaris 
ws (9), and the Kabulis in Caloutta was no exception 
to the rule, and they vied with each other ir 
publishing detailed reports tof the incident. It is a. 
matter of no small regret that want of some precautionary measures should 
have made the seat of the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal a. 
scene of riotous disturbances more or less of a violent character not unattended 
with bloodshed. A similar incident ina Native State would have brought 
down the wrath of the Government of India upon its ruler. Butin the 
present case it will indeed be a misfortune for the Calcutta Police if its. 
members do not get any honours and distinctions! Nowhere does a riot 
break out with dramatic suddenness and much less in India which is not 
Lisbon. The warning of the coming storm must have reached the officials long 
before it burst, and so the absence of precautionary measures to curb the 
mischief-mongers argues a woeful want of capacity on the part of those respon- 
sible for the peace of the city. Why were not the Kabulis prevented from 
proceeding to the scene of riot? It is a well-known fact that the uncontrolled 
frontier tribes know no law and recognise no authority; and yet the Kabulis. 
who hail from the frontier were left to spread havoc as they liked. Itisa 
serious mistake to leave these barbarians uncontrolled and for this the Calcutta 
Police can have no possible defence. [The Guwjardtt Punch deplores the 
disturbance and makes a fervent appeal to the leaders of both the communities 
to settle all racial and religious disputes by reference to conciliation boards. 
which should be formed all over the country.| 


3. “ We regret very much to have to say that on an impartial review 
Iniu--of Bombay 8) of the incidents of the deplorable Hindu-Moslem riots 
20th Dec. y ’ at Calcutta, if does not appear that the authorities 
concerned, not excluding the Lieutenant-Governor 

himself, acted in a blameless manner. Of course, the Hindu and the Moslem 
aggressors are to be censured, and whilst we echo all the recommendations made 
to hold a tight grip over the lawless Baluchis, we confess we have no 
sympathy with the Marwaris who threw bricks and stones from house-tops and 
employed hired Hindu budmashes. But the point we wish to make out is that 
the authorities themselves do not at all come out scot-free. One glaring fact 
siands most prominent: the riots could have been foreseen and very much 
minimised in extent and in the intensity of lawlessness committed. There 
was an agitation previously, and that took the tangible shape of a formal repre- 
sentation by the Marwari residents of the affected locality praying Govern- 
ment to stop cow-slaughter in a mosque lying in the very thick of the 
Hindu populace. The Moslems had about 40 years’ prescriptive right on 
their side. Whether the changed circumstances, namely the locality having 
become very thickly populated by Hindus, should not have sufficed to over- 
ride the claims of prescription, is a question into which we do not 
wish to enter just now, though we may remark that the authorities 
might well have ensured at least that the slaughter of the cows should take 
place most privately, at night, and undemonstratively. But apart from this, 
there was the folly of a curt reply, refusing any interference and the further 
folly of that curt reply being proclaimed upon the house-tops. Surely, the 
authorities, owing to the tension that was caused by the representation and 
the reply and the jubilation of the Moslems caused by the latter, should have 
foreseen trouble and made full preparations and adopted adequate measures, 
not only to meet a riot, after its breaking out, but to prevent it, by the 
stationing of an adequate force, police and military, in the disturbed quarters. 
But they failed egregiously. Not only were they unable to prevent the riot, 
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but they could not for two days check materially the lawlessness—the breaking 
of heads, the defiance of the Police, the boarding of the tram cars, the loot of 
the shops, etc., etc. And yet, wonder of wonders, Government—the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the new Council he has got—come forth with an 
unshrinking certificate of unmitigated praise to the Police and.-worse still, 
they say that the extensive lawlessness that occurred was inevitable in 
such cases.” he eer | | 


4. The Fishop of Madras urged a few days ago at a temperance 
a meeting that immediate and strenuous attempts 
- Duty of the British ghould’ be made to combat the evil of drink. A’ 
petri oo ne ie soapy years ago the opium habit -was yet in 
is spreading in India. infancy in China. But it has now assumed the 
- Kesari (125), 20th Dec. Proportions of a plague. Though the reasons for the 
spread of the evil of drink in Maharashtra are the 
injurious practices of the Abkari Department and the frauds of the liquor-shop- 
keepers, even as it is, it cannot be stamped out but by the united efforts of all 
rayats. China is an independent country and can undertake any means to 
remove the stupor enveloping it. It need not beg others. But our leading 
strings are in others’ hands and a subject nation should combat the evil even 
while it is in its infancy. In New Zealand the campaign against drink is very 
successful. The Prime Minister of England has promised Scotland to grant. 
it the right of local option, but oyr local bureaucrats curtly refuse all such 
demands. Can they swear that there are no provinces in India which can 
peacefully exercise the right of local option? And if there are, why should 
there be two different policies for England and India? No riots will possibly 
take place on account of the closure of liquor-shops. Onthe contrary, they are 
sure to take place if the dramshops are open as noted by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair in his judgment on the Kottappakonda (Madras) 
riots. India or at least Maharashtra has taken to drink under British rule. 
If British statesmen will not still care to remove this blot, the whole country 
will be reduced to the condition of a hell on earth. 


5. One Liladhar Trikamji Kakkad writes in the Lohdna Samdchdr :— 
Brethren! Can we take foreign sugar without 


Appeal to Indians to violating our religion? Never. English sugar is. 


give up foreign sugar purified by means of the blood of the revered cows 
alleged to be defiled by ond oxen and is crystallised by means of their 
Oe ee (83) powdered bones. It is not meet for us to sacrifice 
99nd Dec. ' our religion for the sake of money and to encourage 

a thing entailing cow-killing. Alas! Alas! The 
English sugar we use is washed in the blood of the mother cow, whom Indians 
have been worshipping for centuries and for whom thousands of people used 
to sacrifice their lives. Kven now we cherish the same reverential feelings 
towards her, as was seen by the way in which some Hindus in Calcutta, 
excited by the slaughter of cows on the Bakr-i-Id, went so far as, to give up 


even their lives. -Why do you think of cheapness? Why do you think of 


the difficulty of obtaining indigenous sugar? ‘Take the vow and if you - 


cannot get it, live on molasses. IJ appeal to you in the name of Shri Krishna, 
Ramchandra and the sayings of the Rishis, saints and the Vedas, to vow 
that even though you have to part. with life, you will never use foreign sugar, 
soiled with cows’ blood.. If your heart entertains any feeling for the mother 
cow, or if there is. one drop of the blood of Shri Krishna, Ramchandra or 
the saints coursing through your veins, there is no reason why you should 
not take the vow. aaa | | | 
6. “With reference to the remarks we made in our issue of 27th 
" | October last. (vide paragraph 40, Weekly Report 
Approval of Govern- No, 44) on a notification issued by the Educational 
ment orders prohibiting Inspector, C. D., in the Marathi Shdldpatrak, autho- 
the collection of ort rising the Deputy Educational Inspectors to receive 
tions i. * sd Rg subscriptions. from Taluka school-masters towards 
maori ihe ‘raising a memorial to the late King-Kmperor Edward, 
"Indi of Bombay (13), We are glad to. be able to publish the following facts, 
Y'st Dec. ~~ _- "'. Which, we: freely: admit, show that the notice was 
oe fia. s  . OGssued Gwith tthe -best: intentions... The facts were 
con 2254—4 
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and there is moreover no identity of Government and 
the people in India. There is not much hope of 
Government seeing eye to eye with us as regards the 
needs of education. ‘The object of the agitation for 
national education is to force Government to look at 
the educational needs of the country froin the view- 
point of Indian Society. There is, no doubt, some progress in education in 
India every year, but as compared with other nations of the world, Govern- 
ment spend quite an inadequate sum on education. Ks. 6 per head are 
spent on education in England and 2 annas only in India. Only 2 
per cent. of the taxes paid by the nation are spent on education. — The policy 
of Government was liberal in point of educational matters in the beginning 
and Government had taken enthusiastically to educating the people. But 
of late they have assumed a reluctant attitude in these matters. They have 
withheld their patronage from collegiate education and left secondary 
education solely to private enterprise. Free and compulsory education has 
been shelved on some reasonable and some unreasonable grounds. They 
have promoted neither literary nor technical education. This is not really a 
national policy of education. The policy adopted by a rich, expensive and 
civilised Government like the Government of India would never have 
recommended itself to any Government possessing swardjya. Government 
exercise complete control over educational agencies in India as in Japan, but 
they do not exhibit the same solicitude which the Japanese Government 
shows for the spread of education. The. system of education should 
be in consonance with the constitution of society and that is the best 
educational system which meets with the needs of the nation. Those 
who control education should have a correct and faithful idea of the 
aspirations of the people. Government cannot take the same view as 
that of Indians in educational matters. Higher education isin the hands 
of Universities which do not reflect public opinion. Secondary education 
which is entirely in the hands of Government is quite untouched by 
public opinion. It is unfortunate that the honest efforts of the Universities 
and Government do not commend themselves to the people. People, there- 
fore, should open their own schools with or without Government aid and — 
private institutions should be given a free hand in educational matters. 


Private educational 
institutions should be 
given a free hand in 
educational matters. 

Kesari (125), 20th Dec. 


8. “Itis not often that an Indian publicist finds himself in agree- 


ment with the views of Sir Bampfylde Fuller ana 
Comments on ~ Sir 


Bampfylde Fuller’s cri- 
ticism of Mr. Chirol’s 
articles on ‘ Unrest in 
India.’ 

Oriental Review (19), 
21st Dec. 


yet his latest contribution to the questions of Indian 
politics is interesting and likely to commend support 
from the Indian Press. ‘The series of articles which 
Mr. Chirol, the spec'al correspondent of the Times, 
recently wrote on -the present political condition of 
India excited much comment and criticism, but in 


no respect to a larger extent than with regard to the 
question of the so-called Brahmanical influence on the Indian political move- 
ment.......... Indian publicists, who have protested against the misleading 
character of Mr. Chirol’s remarks, have found a protagonist of their views in 
quite an unexpected quarter. Sir Bampfylde Fuller has come forward to 
\\ oriticise Mr. Chirol’s views and to show conclusively that the political move- 
ment, thoygh it has behind it the inspiring force of the movement of Renaissance, 


\ 
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is not aiming at the revival of Brahmanical supremacy. He rightly observes 
that the Brahmin servants of the Government are among the most loyal of 
His Majesty’s servants. Suck a vindication of the real character of the 
Indian political movement from the insinuations and slurs of the special 
correspondent of the T'imes is to be heartily welcomed, specially as it will be 
very effective in warding off wrong impressions from the mind of the British 
public.” 


9. “One of the questions on which non-official Anglo-Indian and Indian” 


opinion is unanimous is the question of the exodus 


The migration of Gov- to the Hills. It has been shown time after time that 
ernments to the Hulls. 


wate frevrew (19), that, it tends greatly to hamper co-ordinated work in 


the various departments of Government. It weans 
the leading officials from the Presidency towns where their presence is urgently 
required and turns them into veritable Olympic gods dwelling on the heights 
unapproachable to the public. It is because the question affects intimately 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled that we think the Honourable 
Mr. Orr rendered a public service by bringing forward a proposal regarding it 
in the Madras Legislative Council. In the course of an interesting speech he 
gave it as one of the chief reasons for the resolution proposed by him that the 
absence of the Government from the capital of the Presidency was unnecessary, 
undesirable in the best interests of the public and inconsistent under the new 
Reform Scheme, with the avowed intentions of the Government to allow the 
people of the country a larger share in the administration. It is often alleged 
by the advocates of the exodus to the Hills that it improves the quality of the 
work by refreshing the minds of officials. ‘This argument was disposed of by 
the Honourable Mr. Orr by observing that if the Judges of the High Court and 
the Members of the Board of Revenue and the heads of Railways, of banks 
and merchants and tradesmen could remain in Madras during the hot weather, 
the Government of Madras should certainly do the same.......... The 
Resolution backed up as it was by non-official members was lost. The 
bureaucracy is indeed slow to move. But it mav be hoped that the result 
will not disappoint the ncn-official members of the Councils of other pro- 
vinces from bringing the pointforward again and again. The cause must 
triumph aé last.” 


10. Adverting to the correspondence that has recently passed between 
: the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and 
Authors of proscribed Messrs. Manuel and Agarvala, Solicitors eto the 


books should appeal to the pyblisher of the book called Deshki Bat, proscribed 
authorities. 


Rareds  Gaietle (11). by the Government of Bengal, the Baroda Gazette 


19th Dec. observes :—Every writer anxiously watches the 
result of this correspondence. If by the force of 
some fortuitous circumstances the decision is favourable to the writer of the 
book there will be some hopeful sign of a change in the present condition of 
writers in this country. We cannot understand why the authors whose 
publications have been declared forfeit do not represent their cases to the 
authorities. ‘The just and benign British Government is never likely to do 
anjust act. 
11. The entire Indian nation hails with gratification the forthcoming 
, 7 Coronation and will never object to all reasonable , 
. Indians can legitimately’ expenses in connection therewith. But the Indians 
expect to be grantedsome wij] never favour any useless waste of money for. 
concessions at His Majesty ere pomp and show, like Lord Curzon’s tamdsha, - 


he Se- a gl $ Coro- hich detracts much from the real splendour and 


Gujarati 34), I8th Dec. magnificence of a royal Coronation Durbar. The 
Times of India should know that the Indian nation 
is not likely to be duped by mere pomp and show. - Indians are a thoughtful 


people and know as a matter of fact what rights they have gained on similar | 


occasions in the past and so will ever think of the reward which the expense of 
crores of rupees after the Durbar would bring. The surroundings in which 


this exodus is a waste of public money. Not only 


Bly from those of thé British nation ‘and: 

‘be’ tere even if the restrictions hitherto imposed: 
Sa & wis Retained. At any rate they will, in duty bound,,. 
me life of His Majesty King-Emperor George V. As regards 
¢ Riko date of the Durbar the present action of His Majesty is- 


ee we Siege * to draw the Moslem community more closely to the Throne.- 


. 


0 beat aad my be hereafter granted. e 


 Doaving aside the academical question whether the King-Emperor, as a. 


itutional monarch, can possibly confer any material favours upon the 
‘ , we will declare that the British Ministers as well as His Majesty know 
fi ] well the trend of Indian feeling and also as to wherein India’s advantage. 
lies. Consequently it ig certain that they will never hesitate in doing all. 
possible good to the Indian people... The latter are not children to be dazzled 
by mere magnificence, and to forget the uncontrolled actions of the lower grades. 
of officials, the fruits of repressive measures, the heavy land assessments, the. 
unjust treatment of the Indians in South Africa, the unjustifiable excise 
duty and a host of other ills which they have been suffering. But they know 
as well that His Majesty who entertains a desire for being crowned in this. 
country fully understands how to make this unique occasion indelibly 
impressed upon the hearts of the Indians. 


12. “The announcement that His Majesty the King-Emperor is coming 
| Praja Bandhu (43) to India to attend in person the Coronation Durbar. 
48th Dec Eng. cols ’ to be held at Delhi some time in the beginning of 

i ogee’ 1912 has, as we have already remarked in these 
columns, been welcomed by ail! classes of people throughout the country. 
wseeeeee Bearing in mind the nature of the unique occasion no sensible 
person will, we are sure, grudge the heavy expense which is inevitable in the 
case of the next Durbar. - It must, however, be said that we, Orientals, as is. 
erroneously supposed by not a few, do not simply like show aud splendour on 
such an occasion. Show and splendour have their own value and utility to a. 
certain extent no doubt which we have no desire to minimise. But at the 
same time on an uniqte occasion such as the forthcoming Coronation of His 
Majesty our countrymen not unnaturally look forward to concessions on a. 
commensurate scale from their King-Emperor. In this connection we believe 
that nothing would give them greater satisfaction than the repeal of all 
retrograde legislative measures of recent times sanctioned by the Government 
of India that are responsible to no small extent for the feeling of discontent 
among the people.” 

© 

13. “Ifthe Morley-Minto regime has opened a new chapter in the con- 

stitutional history of India, it seems also to have 

The Reforms have’ brought to a close a familiar chapter in the history of 
sponges, S20. no0pe. of the the Congress. There will indeed be no lack of sub- 
[sary nee eneliates (11), Jects on which representations may be made to Gov- 
24th Dec. ernment. But the liberty given to the represent-. 
: atives of the people in the enlarged Legislative 
Councils to.move resolutions on matters of public interest leaves much legs, 
work to the Congress than has hitherto fallen to its lot. It may indeed 
support the non-official members where they have not succeeded in gaining 
their object in the Councils. Yet there is an obvious difference between 
criticising Government before it has met the critics face to face,. 
and after it has formally listened to them and discussed with them. Thus, 
thé very success of the Congress in securing certain privileges, and the 
kindness which has granted them, have contributed to make the position of 
that body somewhat perplexing. While, as Sir W. Wedderburn said the. 
other day, the scope of the Legislative Councils to ‘advance the cause of the. 
é’ has widened, the identical reason has operated to narrow the scope of 

the Dodgers to carry on its accustomed task. It must open a new chapter, 
which must perhaps begin by making up internal differences and diverting the 
energies that were once directed against Government towards making the 

@ better qualified for an efficient and harmonious exercise of the. 


17 


14, “Sir William Wedderburn is coming out to India not merely to 


preside over the deliberations of the Congress but 


‘Comments on the sug- also to reconcile what he terms ‘ great antagonisms ’ 


gested Conference between jin this country..:....... It is a noble object and even 


— and Muhamma- if success were doubtful the motive is worthy of 
' “Moslem (66), 11th Dec., admiration. Much, of course, depends upon the 


Eng. cols. method and the means employed to accomplish it. 


For this reason, we are rather sorry to find that 


some of the sentiments expressed at the banquet given in Sir W. Wedderburn’s — 


honour in London by prominent speakers savoured of deep-rooted prejudice 
and were calculated more to aggravate than reduce the tension between the 
antagonistic parties. To begin with, take the sentence used by Sir William 
himself, regarding the antagonism between European officials and educated 


Indian opinion. ‘The question between the Official and the Non-official,” | 


said he, ‘is the question between the Rulers and the Ruled and I have 

always believed in the wisdom of Sancho: Panza who said that in the ever- 

lasting quarrel between the muleteers and the mules, the mules are on the 

whole in the right.’ Bereft of figurative language this means that the officials 

are in the wrong andthe educated Indians—by which phrase is meant the 

educated Hindus because the Muhammadans have no education—are in the 

right. The educated Indians would feel flattcred at this view of the ever- 

lasting quarrel, but how would the officials like it? Take another instance. 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta speaking of the muleteers at the banquet said: ‘It 
was the angry critics in India who failed in their duty and who were disloyal 

to the people, the princes, peasants, merchants and tradesmen, from whose 

pockets was extracted the money required to pay the wages and pensions of 

Indian officials, who gave expression to exaggerated cries of alarm and 

sedition. Nowis this not calculated to put wrong ideas into the heads 

of educated Indians? Language of tkis kind will do more harm than 

good at the present moment in India. As for the antagonism between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans it is an open secret that in recent years it has 
been intensified because of the communal electorates granted to Muhamma- 

dans in defence of their rights as a minority. If there is one thing more than 
another in the new Reforms which are based on reason, common-sense and 

a desire to conciliate all parties it is the provision of separate electorates for 
the Muhammadans. Ifthe proposed Conference is to be made a success, 
settled facts ought not to be touched at all. The Right Honourable Syed Amir 
Ali has given a very good list of some of the subjects that might usefully be 
taken up for discussion. As Sir William remarks, the situation is undoubt- 
edly a delicate one, but useful results may be obtained if it is approached with 

good-will and moderation on both sides.” 


15. ‘* Sir William Wedderburn’s circular letter together with the memo- 
randum signed by Mr. Amir Ali. is already before 

Indu of Bombay (13), the public. It is ah auspicious augury that the idea 
20th Dec. of a Conference to consider the question of an entente 


came from His Highness the Aga Khan, the recog- . 


nised head of the Moslem League, if not of the Muhammadan community of 
India. Mr. Amir Ali’s memorandum of subjects that might be considered at 
the Conference is, it must be confessed, neither exhaustive nor quite impartial 
towards the Hindu point of view. But that would not matter much, as 
further suggestions would undoubtedly be welcome at the Conference and every 
side will have its say, though the parties may not agree to give and take 
impartially. Only if the two parties would learn to forget and forgive the past 
and to do in future as they each would be done by, surely we need not despair 
of Sir William’s mission yielding some fruit. But there is the rub. Unless 
the attitude of heads-I-win and tails-you-lose type, so largely characteristic of 
some of the pronounced exponents of the Moslem League creed is given up, 
we fear no great progress can be made. We are far from saying that Hindu 
leaders are quite free from such a weakness. ‘They too have to learn to give 
and take and give even more than they may expect to gain, for they b2ing in 
a majority have to be above the. very suspicion of showing disregard to the 


interests of the minority. But we fear Mr. Amir Ali does not seem to 
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orandum we find, for.example, no 

: sking concessions to the claims of Hindu 
Ses Te ies va exist as in the Punjab, in Sind and 
cee that would be the necessary corollary of the 
Moslems can claim separate representation. Unless 

a hie sMsannee are prepared to make concessions to the 
‘minorities and unless they give.up preposterous claims 


palling and euler ghats, etc., should be easy of solution.” 


16. “The leaders of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities, with 
Het, Beettator (11) the help of their English friends, are expected to 
24th Dec P ’ try their best during the next few weeks to compose 
; the antagonism between them. We are not quite 
sure if cow-killing is among the questions which they will discuss. Last few 
weeks this question has somehow pushed itself to the front. Every time 
& quarrel arises between the two communities through a real or imaginary 
offence given to religious sentiment, it is usual to ask in the Press why such 
quarrels are practically unknown in the Native States, anda broad hint. is 
thrown out that the idiosyncrasies of British officials are generally responsible 
for the hopes entertained by the Hindus or the Muhammadans, as the case 
may be, that they can with impunity give offence to their neighbours. 
It is difficult to persuade ignorant people of the absolute impartiality of per- 
sons in authority. This, however, is no excuse for educated men contenanc- 
ing the theory that the disturbances in British India are due to the peculiar 
predilections of the officials. Certain features of actual public life in the 
Native States, as contrasted with those in British India, are certainly worthy of 
note ; and when our attention is called to one contrast, we may be reminded 
of another. How is it that in British India we have political congresses 
and conferences, national, provincial, divisional and otherwise, whereas in the 
Native States the educated men do not agitate for remnovel of grievances? It 
is not improbable that a common cause uné¢erlies both the political 
activities and the religious disturbances in British India, and the 
contrary cause accounts for the comparative absence of both in the Native 
States. The whole spirit of the British administration is to encourage 
people to discover their rights, to make much of them, and to fight for them. 
This spirit does not seem to be equally developed in the Native States. 
While the personal equation of the officers often determines the state of the 
public peace in a given locality, it is no less true that, with the spirit of 
fighting for one’s rights which is allowed. such free scope under the British 
Government, the best guarantee of peace is a strong impartial Government, 
and just and strong-minded officers. If anything proves the necessity of 
the British Government in India, it is these Hindu Muhammadan riots. It 
18 @ perverse suggestion that the riots are countenanced because the officers 


in charge want to prove to the world their own value, and seek an opportunity 
for heroic deeds.” 


17. “With reference to certain remarks we made in our issue of the 
. - . 29th November last (vide paragraph 27 of Weekly 
The investiture of titles Report No. 49 of 1910), we think it only fair to 


at Levées. : h 4 ; 
Indu of Bombay (13), state that our information that the Nawab Saheb of 


19th Dec. Palanpur had been specially invited to Bombay 

for the investiture is not correct, nor that the 

presentation was made without any speech. The 
fact appears to be that the Nawab Saheb happened to be in Bombay weeks 
before the day of the Levée, and of course, preferred to take his distinction 
from the hands of His Majesty’s representative in the presence of the high 
officers and distinguished citizens of Bombay to its being sent to him through 
the channels of the Post Office. Suitable speeches were, we learn, made by 


19. 


His Excellency the Governor at each presentation of the’high honours at the 
last Levée though unfortunately some of them were lost in the tunes of the 


band. We may note that the innovation of utilising the Levée func- 
tion for personally conferring distinctions seems to be rather appreciated by 


the native public as well as the recipients of the honours, and credit is no 


doubt due to His Excellency, the present popular and sympathetic Governor, 


for best intentions in introducing the practice. ~We have never suggested that 
there was any intentional discourtesy, but would beg'to be pardoned for 
reiterating our view that the native public do not like to see ruling Princes 
and Chiefs being made to stand indiscriminately for some time before 
the function begins—and we would respectfully but earnestly repeat the 
suggestion that it would be far more appropriate and dignified to present 
high honours specially to ruling Princes and Chiefs at a special Durbar.” 


18. While thanking the Private Secretary to the Governor of Bombay 

for supplying us with a copy of the speech made by 

Comments on His His Excellency Sir George Clarke in proposing the 
Excellency the Governor's toast of His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince 
Speech at the dinner In cf Germany at the dinner given at Government 


oi iM, House, Bombay, and the reply of the Prince, we beg 


Sudhdrak (150), 19th tO point out the inappropriateness of the word 
Dec. ‘nationalities’ used by the Governor in connection 
with the Indian people which is likely to create an 
impression that India comprises many nationalities, and is not a nation by 
itself. There may be different religions prevalent in the country, but the 
leaders of the people are teaching them to consider themselves as one nation, 
though some thoughtless people are trying in the opposites direction. 
It is a pity that a sympathetic Governor like Sir George Clarke should have 
inadvertently given utterance to a word which might be employed to 
accentuate sectional differences. Every true son of India, be he a Hindu, 
@ Muhammadan or a Parsi, takes pride in being an Indian by nationality. 


19. His Excellency’s reply’ to the Municipal address at Uran may on 
the whole be regarded as satisfactory. ‘The address 
Comments on His has properly referred to the omission of Uran from 
Excellency the Governor's the large scheme propounded by Government for the 
reply to the address of the gynansion and development of Bombay City. The 
Uran Municipality. dg le P hervegs 
Bombay Samdéhdr (73), inclusion of Uran and Mora; together with the ad- 
93rd Dec.: Jdm-e-Jam- Joining villages, into the scheme is calculated to 
shed (38), 23rd Dec. make the whole costly project more paying and profi- 
table than it otherwise would be. But there are 
‘serious difficulties in the way of doing so. Practically speaking, there 
is no safe and convenient communication either by land or sea with Uran, 
and unless it is established it is impossible to turn our eyes in that 
direction. The establishment of such communication is nota very difficult 
problem and in. view of the fact that the two great industries of the 
town, viz., liquor distilleries and salt pans annually contribute something 
like a crore of rupees to the State treasury, it would not be too much 
to expect that Government should make a special case and give prefer- 
ence to the establishment of communication by land and water with 
Uran. To obviate the difficulty of obtaining potable water in sufficient 
quantity we would suggest the authorities to extend the present northern 
limits of Bombay across the country either to Virar and Kalyan or to Borivli 
-and Thana and to include all the vast tracts of open space into the city so as 
to form a Greater Bombay on the lines of Greater London. ‘This procedure 
would at once relieve the several adjoining provinces of Salsette of their 
water difficulty, afford large, open and healthy tracts for the regular expansion 
_of the city and relieve congestion and4ast but not least would do away with 
the necessity of carrying out reclamations on a large scale on the Back Bay 
foreshore. ‘This expansion of the city, if carried out, would revolutionise the 
industrial and commercial activities of Bombay and would produce a bene- 
ficial influence on its - sanitation. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers His 
Excellency’s reply as more than sympathetic and trusts that His Excellency’s 
Government will strengthen the hands of the Uran Municipality to construct 
the much needed water-works.] 
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object of the. petition of the Dekhan Mahars to the 
3 or _» (Beeretary.of State seems to be to complain against. 
nents.on the peti- certain measures of Government and to obtain 
eh etage bt, the. .Mahars of redress. The Mahars were once employed in the 
Wer ame ob eidta | a ‘Thdian | BE™Y, but have since been excluded from it. In. 
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Roe in the Police Department they have been informed 
‘. that caste prejudice has made it impossible for 
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people.’ Itis not clear from the petition if the Commander-in-Chief has. 
been approached. As regards Mahars being in authority over others, Sir 
John Muir-Mackenzie said some time ago that ‘ things had altered a good deal 
in that respect now.’ The Government’s reply only states why in 
the past the Mahars have not been more largely employed in the Police, and 
does not refuse to consider their claims in the future. In the circumstances. 
a petition to the Secretary of State over the heads of the local authorities 
seems premature. Perhaps, if the petitioners are told so by the Karl of 
Crewe, they will consider it a rebuff. The Secretary of State will certainly 
not agree that the recognition of caste in the public service is dangerous to 
| the vary existence of the British Government, ‘as is clear from the catas- 
’ trophes of 1857.’ Such reminders are suicidal, for it is notorious that the 
: cause of the catastrophes was not the recognition of caste prejudices, but the 
| apprehended ignoring of them. The mere social grievances mentioned 
in the petition cannot be set right by the Secretary of State......... 
The petition to the Secretary of State repeats precisely the kind of ‘ tall talk’ 
which the Honourable Mr. Lamb once deprecated. It reads like an indict- 
| ‘ment though it appeals to the sense of justice of that very Government. As 
fh Mr. Lamb said, the tone of complaint about what has not been done is not 
' quite fair to Government, for it ignores what has been done. Indeed, when 
the petitioners mention that a Mahar contractor has held and worked large 
contracts for over a lakh of rupees, they give an opportunity to Lord Crewe to 
reply that their future is in theirown hands, and that the only means of 
salvation to a community is not the public service, apart from the question 
: of justice. The reported conduct of certain sepovs and police constables in 
: connection with the Bakrsi-Id riots in Bengal shows that the Government must 
- still be careful in. dealing with caste prejudices. But as far as possible the 
heads of offices and of departments may remember that a status given to the 
Mahars in the public service will contribute to the elevation of their status in 
society.” 


| 21. ‘* Without wishing to probe to the sources of the genesis of the so- 
| ) | called Bombay Mahars’ petition to Lord Crewe 
state meet which finds publication in some of the local Anglo- 
(150), 19th Dec.; Dnydn Indian dailies, and without wanting even to take 
Prakash (49), 20th Dec.; exception to some of the unnatural sentiments put 
Subodh Patrika (52), into the mouths of the Mahars by the drafter of the 
ae 18th Pse..; eames Vat- petition, we may proceed to impartially consider the 
le Ohay (Isl), auch Dec, justice of the claims and prayers contained therein...... 
In regard to the request of the Mahar community that the military service 
may again be thrown open to them as of old, we should say the prayer seems. 
to be a wholly reasonable one. Without making any extravagant request the 
petition urges that they would gladly serve even in the very lowest depart- 
ments of the military service—in the Baggage Train, the Supply and ‘Trans- 
port Corps and similar branches, in the capacity of hamals, drivers, etc., 
The employment of Mahars in some of thése capacities may not militate against 
the caste prejudices of some at least of the non-high-caste companies of the 
Indian Army. But even if no Hindu companies can be found tolerating the pre- 
sence of ‘ untouchables,’ surely there are Muhammadan companies to which, 
9s ‘the memorialists point out, they can be attached. With the European 
troops; of course, they can be largely employed, and we believe, even at present. 
\ some of them do find-employment there. Another request.of the Mahar com-. 
munity is thatservice in the ranks of Police sepoys and ofsoldiers in the Indian. 

% ‘ 
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Army may be thrown open to them. Service in these ranks is first and fore- 
most a question of efficiency and fitness, but it would be too much to say that 
the Mahars and’ Pariahs are inherently unfit for military service. Their 
physical development may not be of a high order, owing to long neglect and 
poverty, but that they are capable of hardihood to a considerable extent no 
one can gainsay. At least a chance may be given them to show their mettle 
and develop their physique.......... Both thesé suggestions are worth a trial. 
Caste prejudices are to a great extent merely local, and removed from 
their provincial surroundings the Mahars will not be subject to the same 
social disabilities as they have to face in their own native places.” 
[The Sudhdrak and the Dnydn Prakash fully sympathise with the 
prayer made by the petitioners. The Swubodh Patrika also expresses its 
sympathy, but takes exception to a statement made in the petition, that the 
Muhammadans are superior to the Hindus both socially and morally, which 
in its opinion is fraught with mischief. The Mumbai Vaibhav writes :— 
We would have no objection to enrolling separate Mahar regiments, but as to 
taking up members of the community in the Police, we are afraid that the 
times are not yet favourable for meeting their wishes. The ideas of the 
masses as regards the Mahars have not yet undergone any appreciable 
change for the better and their employment in the Police is sure to give rise 
to much dissatisfaction and discontent. We also wish that greater moderation 
of language had been used in the petition. The drafters of the petition 
ought to have taken account of the fact that a strong movement was already 
on foot for the uplift of the Mahars and should have taken care to avoid 
giving offence to their real friends by the use of strong language. | 


22. ‘‘Subhedar Bahadur Gangaram has submitted a very forceful and 
Pragati (137), 21st Dec yet moderate memorial to the Secretary of State for 
nn th Ks * India which deserves sympathetic consideration at 
Bs the hands of the Government as well as the Indian 
OUDIIC.....0+00. The shutting of the Military Service to the Mahars is one 
of the cases in which deference to caste-prejudice has taken an objectionable 
form and it is to be earnestly hoped that Lord Crewe will evince courage 
enough to redress the injustice done to the large, loyal and brave community of 


the Mahars.......... The desire of the authorities to please the Hindus has 


resulted in very grave injustice to the Mahars ; and they may very properly ask if 
the absurd prejudices of the Hindus are to be any justification of the grievous 
loss inflicted on the millions of Mahar brethren. If the harsh treatment 
meted out to Hindus by the South African Whites is a matter of Imperial 
interest, is not this injustice to the Mahars at the hands of the British rulers 
of even greater importance to the welfare of the Indian Empire? The dread 
of Hindu prejudice may be great; but the Government ought to be strong 
enough to at least continue to the Mahars the rights which they have been 
exercising even under Native rule. It is utter weakness on the part of 
Government that the helpless have been debarred from a public service 
which they had been occupying for centuries, only because the absurd 


prejudices of the Hindus demand such an injustice. Government might’ 


at any rate attach the Mahars to Moslem troops of His Majesty or 
form the Mahars into a new regiment.......... Mr. Gait’s proposal regarding 
the classification of Mahars roused a storm of criticism in the so-called 
patriotic circles of Hindu society. What will they say to the feelings 
of the Mahars themselves expressed in the 4th paragraph of the memo- 
rial? If their prejudices are to be allowed to trample recughshod upon 
the rights of the Mahars, what right have the Hindus to complain 
against the Ordinances of the Transvaalers ?......... The Hindu leaders are 
anxious lest the depressed classes would fall in with the Islamaites and thus 
weaken Hindu strength. ‘That the Moslems are endeavouring to bring about 
such.a situation is also evident enough. But we are afraid that the Hindus 
are counting too much upon the religious conservatism of the Mahars in 
expecting’ to keep up the Mahar allegiance to Hindu society in 
spite of the cruel treatment to which they are subjected by the Hindus. 
‘The attitude of-criminal callousness of the Hindus towards the Mahars 
is every day estranging the Mahar sympathies from Hindu society....... tie 
CON 2254—6 | 
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present.’ Criticism like this may be unpalatable to orthodox Brahmins; but 
that those who see the injustice should complain of the tone of the Mahars 
merely because they are calling spade a spade sounds unreasonable.” 


28. While regretting that the mutual dissensions among the various 
| sections of the Muhammadan community should 
Ped : Comments upon the put Government to needless trouble, we wish the 
at Government Notification |atter would attach greater importance to the race 
rsa approaching Muhar- fanaticism and customs of these various sections. 
\g Akhbdr-e-Islam (69), We know that in some cases Government, with a 
7. 23rd Dec. view to maintaining the public peace, issue autocratic 
¥ orders and rigorously enforce them. With due 
: deference we will say that some of these orders savour of obstinacy. Thus 
although Government are justified in issuing the Notification, the Muham- 
madans cannot put up with the loss of their long established right to take the 
tabuts through the Doctor Street and they appear to have resolved not to carry 
them at all. This obstinacy on the side of Government and of the Muham- 
madans is likely to cause bad blood between the two and to result in undesir- 
able consequences. We, therefore, suggest an easy remedy for this to cur 
Muhammadan brethren which we hope will also commend itself to our sym- 
pathetic Police Commissioner. It is that the tabutwalas should meet together 
by themselves, unencumbered by the presence of outsiders or officials and 
seriously consider Government's Notification and arrange so that the 
Muharram should pass oft peacefully. The resolution which they pass should 
be forwarded to Government and the Police Cammissioner. We are sure that 
Mr. Edwardes, who has the good of the community so much at heart, will 
rely on their resolution and accede to their demands. 


24. Government have accepted the proposal made by the Commissioner 
hace aed pa ieee of Customs that both for the Holi and Muharram, the 
of Governinent leaving the days and the hours for closing liquor-shops should 
closing of liquor-shops be left to the discretion of District authorities. The 
during the Holiand the policy adopted by Government cannot be deemed 
; Muharram to the discre- satisfactory. Why should Government feel any 
1 tion of the District Magis- difficulty in extending to the whole of the Presidency 
trates. the recommendation made by the heads of seven 
; Py es Prakdsh (49), districts that the liquor-shops should be entirely 
closed for some days during the Holi and Muharram 
festivals ? Probably they do not want to interfere with the freedom 
of people to drink. The Collector of the Panch Mahals is of opinion that 
. it would be inconvenient and unjustifiable to close the*liguor-shops just 
| in those days when people want most to drink, specially during the 
Holi. The Collector of Ahmedabad seems to concur with him.. The 
‘Commissioner of Sind denies that there is any analogy between the Holi 
and the Muharram. Though the one is a joyous and the other a 
mournful occasion, the Hindu religion does not enjoin drinking during the 
Holi. On the contrary, it regards it. as one of the great five sins. The 
officials think that the shops should be open in the Holi because people 
ie want to drink now and then. People urge the closure of the shops, precisely 
Hn” for thé same reason. The Hindus do not regard freedom to drink as their 
ah. right and they do not suppose that it is impossible to observe the festival 
without drinking. The drunkard feels that it is a sin to drink, but as urged 
by the Hindu petitioners requesting the closure of shops during the Holi, he 
cannot resist tho temptation to drink when he finds the shops open. ‘The 
Commissioner of Sind finds that riots are unheard of in his province during 
the Holi:holidays. But the protection of illiterate people who spend all their 
savings.on drink is as important an item as»the preservation of the public 
\. -peace.. He further urges that the shop-keeper would be injuriously affected 


‘ ° 
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" by the closure of the shops, but the interests of the public at large should 


prevail upon those of Abkari farmers. A change may be made, if necessary, 
in the wording of the license, allowing the closure of shops during important 
holidays. No strong or cogent reason has been adduced against the closure 
of shops and it is very regrettable that no general rule has been laid down 
in the matter. The question should not be left entirely to the discretion 
of the District authorities, but should be decided by the majority of the 
Advisory Committees. 


25. The resolution issued by the Government of Bombay on the subject 
Bombay Samdchdr (78) of the closing of liquor-shops during the Holi festival 
CAth pty ’ 1s, we regret to observe, of a very retrograde character. 
” Acting on the opinion expressed by Collectors and 
Commissioners, the Government decline to disturb the present arrangements 
and have left the closing of the shops to the discretion of the local officials 
in case of any serious apprehension of a breach of the peace or in order to 
check intemperance. It was known to the petitioners who had prayed 
for the closing of liquor-shops during the Holi holidays that the officials 
were unwilling to make use ofthe discretionary powers vested in them and 
hence they were anxious that the matter should be governed by some hard 
and fast rules and that undue use of liquor during festivals should be mate- 
rially checked. The one stock argument that has been advanced by the 
officials consulted, turns upon the fact that the closing of liquor-shops would 
add to the hardship of a large class of people who are moderate in their habits 
and that the license-holders would suffer a material loss. In regard to the 
first, it is impossible to justify the correctness of the view expressed by Gov- 
ernment, for their action directly tends to put temptations in the way of 
habitual drunkards for the convenience of afew. As regards the loss to the 
license-holders we think if ever any complaint was made on that account it 
would have easily been redressed by recouping the loss till the terms 
of the license could be modified. We earnestly hope that the temperance 
workers, undeterred by the present action of Government, will strenuously 
endeavour to secure the right of local option as therein lies the solution of all 
intricate problems connected with the drink traffic. 


26. Weare glad to note that Government has issued a communique 


in regard to Mr. Gajit’s Census Circular which has 
muniaué of the  Govert- evoked so much adverse criticism for which Mr. Gait 
sink th Sadia oe in thank himself. The communique, we are 
Census Commissioner’s Pleased to see, sets at rest the fears of the Hindu 
Circular about the clas- community in regard to the Depressed Classes who 
sification of the Depressed will be included among Hindus in conformity with 
Classes. the practice followed at previous censuses. We are 
Phenix (20), Lith Dec; sure that Mr. Gait will now be feeling himself a 
sia Journal (25), 8th oo ader and a wiser man. It is hoped that in future 
he will think twice before burning his fingers in the 
unwise manner he has done now.” [The Sind Journal writes :—‘‘ This 
statement is even clearer and more emphatic than Mr. Gait’s own. It is 
satisfactory to note that the idea of the circular was older than the Moslem 
League’s suggestion, and further that Governmenti are prepared to accept 
without demur the statements of all persons as to their religion. As to the 
expediency of making a note in the returns that certain castes cannot be 
strictly regarded as Hindus, there can be. only one opinion, namely that 
Government should not take it upon themselves to decide upon such points. 
All that the Census authorities may (and even should) do is to indicace the 
beliefs, rituals and other practices of such degenerate tribes.”’] 


Comments on the com- 


27. With reference to the proposal of the Census Commissioner ve the 
; classification of certain Hindu communities we have 
Moslem (66), 18th tosuggest that only those classes should be counted ag 


Dec. Hindus with whom they candine. From this point 


of view barbers, dhobies, cooly-bearers and Kayasths 
are not real Hindus, though they are counted as such. The Chamars and the 


ee eee 


Bhangees cannot mix with Hindus and therefore cannot be classed with them. 
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28. The Sdnj Vartamdn in expressing its satisfaction at the work done 
by Government in improving the condition of the 


Appreciation of the 
Government measures to 
encourage sugarcane 
cultivation along the Nira 
Canal. 

Sdn Vartamdn (45), 
20th Dec. 


sugarcane cultivators on lands irrigated by the Nira. 
Canal in the. District of Poona, congratulates the 
authorities on their efforts being attended with such 
fruitful results, and makes a fervent appeal to the 
Indian cultivators to study the statistics the Special 
Officer has placed before the public and endeavour 


without loss of time to profit by the example before 
them. In conclusion, the paper urges the Local Government to continue its 
exertions till some equally good medium is found for continuing the work and 
expanding it in accordance with the requirements of that important industry. 


29. The Maratha Infantry Regiment which has been newly transferred to 
Belgaum had encamped near Bachi for drill. People 
who passed by the road were much harassed by the 
sepoys and the inhabitants of the adjoining villages 
were quite panic-stricken. A postalrunner who was. 
bringing Mails from Vengurla (Ratnagiri) was beaten 
by some drunken sepoys and his hand-cart was over- 
turned. ‘T'’he village officers made a panchndma 
and arrested the culprits. But some Huropean officer belonging to the 
Regiment rescued them by force. We have received complaints of many 
minor disturbances. We suggest to the Collector of Belgaum that he should 
inquire into the matter and punish the offenders. The Regiment is at present 
back in town and there is no fear of any trouble occurring just at present. 
But if the offenders are punished after due inquiry, the next time the 
Regiment goes in camp, proper order will be maintained. 


Alleged disorderly con- 
duct of the sepoys of the 
Maratha Infantry Regi- 
ment at Bachi (Belgaum). 

Belgaum Samachar (108), 
19th Dec. 


80. The exclusion of Indians from high offices in every department 
under Indian Governmeats is recognised as a legiti- 
mate cause for complaint. In theory there is no 
bar to Indians holding these high offices under the 
State as is seen from the Parliamentary Act of 1833 
and the Royal Proclamation of 1858, but in practice 
it is quite otherwise. ‘he Morleyan reforms tend 
in @ measure to remove the grievance complained 
of, but in apparent contradiction to these reforms an 
examination for entrance to the higher branches 
of the Indian Police is to be held in England for which the Indians are not 
declared to be eligible. This is a glaring piece of injustice to India’s sons 
and involves an extra drain on Indian resources to the tune of about five lakhs. 


annually. May we ask if this is not a sufficient cause for unrest and 
discontent ? 


81. 


Protest against the 
exclusion of Indians from 
the Examination for 
entrance to the higher 
branches of the Indian 
Police. 

Indu Prakash 
16th Dec. 


(119), 


The Broach oorveapondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writing on the 
19th December reports the substance of an applica- 
tion sent by the vegetable-dealers of Jambusar 
(Broach) to the Broach District Association which 
is as follows:—The District Police Superintendent 
is af present encamped here and we are greatly 
harassed by the Police for vegetables. If we do not. 
supply their demands, they threaten us with criminal 
| proceedings and thus force us to give them vege- 

tables without payment. They took vegetables from us on the Ist and on the 

9th and they paid us half the price, forcing us beforehand to pass a receipt. 

for payment in full. We, therefore, pray you to arrange that in future no one. 
‘w should harass us in this manner and take away vegetables without payment. 
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Alleged continuance of 
forced labour and forced 
sale of provisions in the 
mofussil. 

Bombay Samachar (73), 
21st Dec. 
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82. It is a pity that although Government and their sympathetic 
Officials again and again issue circulars forbidding 

Kdthidwar and Mahi the practice of forced labour and forced sale of 
Kdntha Gazette (81), provisions, such circulars are not properly enforced. 
18th Dec. This is due to the fact that those who have to carry . a 
them out are themselves éager to get provisions and 1 : 

free labour. ‘These peuple do not make full payment for what they buy, but 4 
leave it to the pdtils and taldtis to settle their bills. These poor and ill- -paid 
people either pay from their own pockets or do not pay at all, threatening, if 
any one complains, to impose the income-tax on him. Nay, if their demands 
are not fully satisfied, they assess a heavy income-tax on the shop-keepers. 
Of course, the Kuropean officials are hardly to blame for it. It is mostly 
native officials who are responsible for this mischief as they consider they are 
entitled to harass the rayats. In the past, the system did not weigh so heavily 
upon the people as the official visits were at the interval of six months or 80, 
but now not a day passes without some ofiicer, big or small, coming down to 
the village. ‘Thus increase of officers has increased the burden of the village 
shop- keeper. The only safeguard of the rayat lies in the kind sympathy and 
the discerning powers of the ‘district oficer, who whenever on tour should 
privately make personal enquiries as to whether the rules and circulars against 
forced labour are being obeyed or not. They should also see that the poor 
patils’ and taldtis’ pockets do not suffer in making payments for provisions 
supplied to touring officials. 


83. A Qhuntakal (Madras) correspondent writes to the Indu of Bombay :— 

‘ A big marriage party from Athni (Belgaum) passed 

Alleged suspension of by this place yesterday. Naturally I questioned 
two clerks in the Mamlat- them on the subject of the Vydsantol procession, a 


dar’s office at Athni 
(Belgaum) for collecting burning question of that place. I was told that the 


funds against the Vydsan- young Lingayat Barrister, who had been honoured 
tol procession. in Bombay recently, had been to Athni to pay his i 

Indu of Bombay (13), homage to His Holiness Shri Muraga Rajendra 
24th Dec. Swami of the Lingayat community, for being admit- i 


ted into the caste, and advised his fellow-castemen in 
a public meeting to give up the idea of fighting with the non-Lingayats on the | 
subject of the Vydsantol procession as the Lingayats were bound to fail in the i 
controversy. My informant also credited the Hon. Sir Desai of Wanta- 
muri with having advised His Holiness of the Lingayats against the 
procession, but his following at Athni, fired by Rao Bahadur Rudragowda t 
Artal, was determined on the point and insisted on his consenting to it.......... f 
Rio Bahadur Artal has, with the sanction of the higher authorities, 
suspended two clerks in the Mamlatdar’s office at Athni, Messrs. Mahishi 
and Sabnis, because im his opinion they helped in the collection of funds to 
protest against the Vydsantol procession. Even if they have done it, the 
suspension may be questioned on the ground that Government cannot inter- ; 
fere with the purely religious affairs even of their servants. It is admitted ; 
on all hands that the Vydsantol procession is a purely religious affair. That 
the non-Lingayats protest against it does not make it political. If religious 
liberty be a political affair, surely then by a little more stretch of logic a 
Government servant may be suspended for taking a dip into the holy 
Ganges and for performing his Sandhya at home. The present suspension 
of Messrs. Mahishi and Sabnis is, therefore, to be strongly deprecated.” 


34. The Bahul speaks appreciatively of the work in Ratnagiri of 
Mr. J. Ghosal, who has been recently transferred to 
ee eer ee the Panch Mahals, and writes :—Mr. Ghosal’s term 
tics 20 of Mr. J. Ghosal Of office as Collector of Ratnagiri was on the whole 
as Collector of Ratnagiri. Characterised by public peace in the district, 
Bakul (105), 18th Dec. although slight disturbances did occur. He has 
shown great insight in solving intricate questions 

connected with the rights of the Khots as against the interests of the tenants. 
He carried into effect the principle that the improvement of agriculture is 
ayy only ey the co- _— of the people and Goveramieat:: Credit 
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in nea with the local yr h vrs ti as 
the: which he has shown in his report on thé mal- 
ion of the: Ratnagiri Municipality. All people in the district ‘are 

sodty to: jose him, and we are confident that his future career will 
5p ie to establish friendly relations between the rulers and the ruled. 


oY, aa $5. “Mr, F. G. H. Anderson, the Collector of Surat, proceeds to England 
Paes at the end of this month on six months’ leave, and ~ 
oo Appreciation of the we should be loth indeed to part from an officer of 
Bee services of Mr. Anderson hig stamp and undisputed ability without expressing 
{ae gh ener of Surat. in brief on behalf of the people of this city their 
ae yardt Mitra (35), Re atleast eee | 
Beh 18th Dec., Eng. cols. acknowledgments to the silent, unobtrusive an 
useful service that he has been able to render to them 
during his period of office. It is a great misfortune, 
and one that we have often deplored in these columns, that frequent official 
changes, especially at the head of a large and important district, scarcelv leave 
time to even the most sympathetic and well-meaning official to undertake and 
‘ carry out any work of utility and benefit to the people generally.......... 
There is thus a lack of what may be called a continuity of interests, and in 
the end the best interests of the city or its inhabitants suffer. The question 
is often asked by many whether it is not possible for Government to devise 
an arrangement which while not interfering with the exigencies or claims of 
service would put a restriction on the too frequent transfers or changes of 
officials at the head of a district. This is a matter to which incidentally we 
would respectfully invite the attention of the Government of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke. Mr. Anderson has proved himself an exceptionally 
energetic and able Collector during the time that he has been at the head of 
office.” 
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86. ‘ Mr. Cumming, our City Magistrate and a member of the Sind Com- | 
mission, will complete his 55 years of age in March 
Suggestion that Mr. 1911 when he will retire under the age limit unless 
Cumming, a member of granted an extension. His is a case wherein we 
mtd oeasiente would expect Government io exercise their discretion 
recognition of meritorious in favour of the grant of an extension. So far as 
adeihen. physical and mental capacities are deemed the criteria 
Phenix (20),17th Dec. Of qualification for this purpose, Mr. Cumming 
looks quite hale, hearty and young.......... His 
services as a City Magistrate have been sufficiently meritorious to deserve 
recognition at the hands of Government by the grant of an extension of 
x service. He is one of the most capable Magistrates and a great linguist, having 
de passed examinations in a variety of the languages of thecountry........... We 
can say without offending against good taste that Government has frequently 
exercised this grace in the past and in the case of public servants who had 
much weaker claims to it than Mr. Cumming.......... If there is any fit case 
for the grant of an extension it is this.” 


*37. “ The foreign liners which come to Bombay have been found to-be 

the favourite means of transport of those who 

Alleged inadequacy of import cocaine illicitly, and two good hauls have re- 
tte sentences passed on cently been reported. One of these was the biggest 
pie some cocaine smugglers on record, the amount of the drug intercepted being 
on in recent cases in forty-seven pounds—enough to intoxicate a province. 


oa Bombay. Unfortunately the result of the capture was not all 
a Bug drat (62), 25th Dec., that might have been reasonably expected. The 


smugglers had evidently a plan of action ready in the 
Bs event of capture, for as soon as the Customs. officers 
ee took possession of the drug, one man came forward. and claimed the whole 
ee responsibility. Apart from the question whether a member of the crew of a liner 
can carry such a large quantity of stuff about with him and have no ae- 
complices, it. is manifestly ridiculous to suppose that an. Italian sailor can 
afford to lay out £1,000 in cocaine and import it at his own risk.and 
se expense. The man must have had accomplices both on the ship:and in 


\ 
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Bombay, but in the face of his confession it was almost impossible either 
to prosecute or to convict anybody else. There is a reason beyond the 
miscarriage of abstract justice which makes this extremely regrettable. The 
‘Customs service is not'lavishly paid, and the profits of selling cocaine in 
India are so enormous that a bribe of a thousand rupees might be offered to 
any one of the officers to be not too observant. When a man knows that by 
taking the trouble to secure a prosecution he is not only missing a good round 
sum and running the risk of getting an lago’s knife in his back, but that when 
the conviction is secured the culprit will get only a couple of months’ impri- 
sonment—less than an ordinary pickpocket or sneak-thief is usually awarded 
—his zeal is likely to evaporate. And why does the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Opium still maintain its inexplicable silence? It would seem that the 
Indian cultivator is merely a Canaanite, fit for extirpation, but the European 
chemical factory is the Ark of the Covenant.” 


38. ‘* Lex’’ writes as follows inthe Sind Journal :—“ The administration 

of justice in Sind is a_ veritable Augean stable. 

_. We know what efforts that indomitable soul—the 

Alleged corruption in eminent Sindhi Judge—put forth to remove the 
the Law 8, yoy accumulation of filth of a longer standing than 30 
— voareen eee years, when he was the District Judge at Shikarpur. 
co One thing might, however, be mentioned here 
by way of illustration of the difficulties involved. 

The Sub-Judges under him were asked to suggest ways and means to stop 
corruption in various directions—one of them being the levy of a ‘ fee’ of Rs. 2 
per plaint by the official who received the plaints. Regarding this, the reply 
of a keen-witted and over-candid Sub-Judge of ripe experience and riper sense 
of humour was that it was impossible to check the evil altogether, but the 
best thing that he could do was to direct that in future the Naik and not the 


Sheristedar receive the plaints—which course would reduce the levy from, 


Rs. 2 to annas 2 per plaint! It has been suggested that section-writers 
should be appointed in the offices of mofussil Magistrates to give copies of 
proceedings to litigants. It will come upon many outside the profession of law 


as a surprise to learn that in many a Criminal Court, the copies are not even. 


made by the regular establishment, but litigants aro required by them to make 
their own arrangements to have the proceedings copied in the office, and the 
costs charged are pocketed by the clerks—and, remember, that no receipt is 
ever given for the money charged, even if demanded by the litigants. And it 
requires no ghost to tell that the charges are double and sometimes treble. 
We earnestly appeal to Mr. Hayward to lose no time in attaching one or two 
section-writers to every magisterial office, and in insisting upon a receipt 
being invariably passed for the: money charged as is the practice in Civil 
Courts.” 


Education. 


39, It is a matter of great satisfaction that Government have 
finally decided to utilise the Elphinstone College 

Comments on the Gov- play-ground for the proposed Science institute, in 
ernment Resolution fixing gpite of the misleading outcries that had, from 
: 7 the Science some quarters, been raised against it. The public 
nla eo have heaved a sigh of relief and satisfaction on 
a aT meas reading the Government Resolution finally settling 
(150), 19th Dec. the matter. Looking to the personal interest which 
His Excellency has been taking in the question of the 

Institute and to our bitter experience of Government dilatoriness in the matter 
of such princely donations as illustrated by the case of the Tata Research Ins- 
titute, the public have been anxiously waiting to see the matter finally launched 
by His Excellency. But though the Resolution is satisfactory thus far, we can- 
not but remark in passing the obvious inconsistency of Government’s attitude 
in this matter with that which they took up on the question of the erection 


of the examination hall on the University grounds. Do not the objections 
which were urged against the occupation of the latter apply with equal 
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resent site? It is astonishing to us to see that Government 
id to provide. for examination halls in the present Resolution 
mer Resolution they had expressed themselves against such 
to perpetuate the obnoxious Matriculation Examination, 

Ss pe ty Pose asad this c — of attitude only shows that even those who opposed 
4 ee ed af ‘the 3 erection of the halls on the University grounds are now being convinced 
a pee their grave mistake in thus letting the munificent donation of Sir Jehangir 
S from their hands. In our opinion we do not think it necessary to 

ck to the University grounds if the arrangement proposed in the Resolu- 
tion can be carried out without causing inconvenience or sacrificing the 
interests of the Institute or of the examination.. We would rather be glad to 
see the University gardens saved. [The Sudhdrak writes :—It is to be regret- 
ted that Mr. Sharp, who evinced so much interest for the Elphinstone College 
as Principal, should not have said a word in his annual report as the Director 
of Public Instruction against depriving its students of its excellent play- 
ground for erecting the Science Institute. The students have been given a 
small plot of ground on the Oval, itis true, but Government seem to have 
taken every precaution to ensure that no permanent right is put forth by the 
College over it. The plot on the Oval is not certainly a good substitute for 
the one of which the College has been deprived.| 


*40. Commenting onthe Director of Public Instruction’s Annual Report, 
| the Mahrdita writes :—‘‘ Coming to secondary educa- 
Comments on the Direc- tion, the Report gives us an amount of interesting 
tor of Public Instruction’s jnjormation. The standard of pass-marks has been 
report for the year 1909. raised in the Poona High School to make the teach- 
Mahratta (17), 25th . ; “Sle? 
Dec. ing more effective. Weare told that the rise iu prices 
: : has effectively told on the food charges of vegetarian 
students in the Dhulia Hostel. At Karwar one of the assistant teachers 
_converses occasionally with the students of the higher classes on some 
moral or religious topic and utilises the speeches “delivered by ‘men of 
position ’ containing advice to students for the purpose. ‘Then comes the 
following news: ‘the telegraphic news columns of the T’tmes of India are also 
utilised for Geography lessons.’ So Reuter could also make mischief even in 
the class-room through teachers! Some time ago in the Central Division,a 
vernacular paper published by an Anglo-Indian organ from Bombay was 
recommended to the lower teachers, and it is said it was subscribed for them 
by the Government. Of course, Government must have had an eye to the 
‘edification ’ of the teachers in doing so, but we believe the practice of thus 
; subsidising a section of the press is bad in principle as well as in effect. We 
ee hope that the foregoing notice of the Z’%mes of India in the Report does not 
prove to be only a preliminary to subsidising it on the ground of utilising it 
in school work.”’ 


41. The Director of Public Instruction remarks in his annual report 
that the Muhammadans do not obtain Government 
Moslem (007, 15th Dec employment in the Marathi-speaking districts as 
they do not learn Marathi. Butwe are ata loss to understand why Marathi 
alone is considered the language of these districts, and why they are 
compelled to learn that language. Europeans and Parsis residing in these 
districts are not at all inconvenienced in their daily life by ignorance of 
Marathi, but they.are put to much inconvenience when they cannot speak 
Urdu. The Urdu is the mother- tongue of the Muhammadans and they cannot 
be expected to cut a good figure in the educational race unless there are Urdu 
masters and Inspectors, with full powers, in every district of the Presidency. 
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42. “The last;annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction in 

the Bombay Presidency as well as the Govern- 

Praja Bandhu (48),18th ment Resolution thereon affords beyond doubt 
Dec., _— cols. interesting reading. Not only that but they contain 
certain things that merit serious consideration at 

eae the ends of those who take interest in this important question.......... 
Ra The itams no doubt denote progress. but it cannot be gainsaid that it is, if any- 
Pa s thing, at avery slow pace. Whatis done by Government in this cotintry in 
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this connection is, indeed, not much as compared to what is done by the Gov- 
‘ernment of soveral progressive countries in the West.......... That the present 
state of affairs is anything but satisfactory is quite obvious from one single 
fact, viz., that nearly 90 per cent. of the total population of the Bombay 
Presidency is illiterate and only about 11 per cent. of the boys of the school- 
going age go to school and receive instruction there.......... The report on 
the whole is a record of progress, but while expressing our satisfaction for it 
we cannot help remarking that a good deal more still remains to be done in the 
matter by Government.” 


*43. “In discussing the collegiate education of Indian female students, / 
the Principal of the Elphinstone College has referred 
Comments on the indirectly to the defects in the present system of 
ar of os arena education in India, at least in the Bombay 
establish a  Wenen's Frecidency. But the public are left in ignorance as 
College in Bombay. to the grounds which must have led him to direct 
Mahrdtta (17), 25th ‘his attack so pointedly towards ‘young unmarried 
Dec. graduates fresh from Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
With regard to the question at issue, the Principal 
notes two points: that co-education is opposed to the traditions of the East — 
and fraught with possibilities of evil, and that the conditions of present 
University Education are not in accord with Oriental ideas of women’s 
functions. Any one who has given a little thought to the subject of Indian 
education would accept the truth of -these observations. ‘hese remarks 
only emphasise one aspect of the great defect of the system of educa- 
tion as it is revealed in a particular department, the defect being the 
divergence between the Oriental culture and traditions and the present 
educational system. This defect. is commonly known as ‘ denationaliza- 
tion, and almost every free State in the world takes care to see that the 
education of its children shall be in harmony with the national culture and 
ideals as far as possible. ‘T'o cure this defect in the present system, an over- 
hauling of the curriculum would be necessary, and the task of education will 
have to be entrusted to persons thoroughly conversant with the national 
culture and traditions, who could imbibe its spirit and would bring it to bear 
upon their pupils. And it is almost impossible for foreigners to come up to 
the mark required in this point, a fact which is candidly admitted by several 
Indian Educationists. ‘This defect is present in the educational system 
for males as well as females, though in tho case of the latter it may be more 
patent to-day. One is really astonished to see how the remedy suggested by 
the Principal of the Elpinstone College would eradicate the evil! Unless 
specially trained for the purpose—even this would be half-measure—no graduate 
from Oxford or Cambridge, young or old, married or unmarried, fresh or stale, 
male or female—would satisfactorily answer the purpose. There is undoubtedly 
much truth in the complaint noted by the Principal about the co-education of 
males and females. In almost all civilised countries it has been a recognised 
principle that the education of boys and girls shall be conducted separately. 
It has been the sad experience almost everywhere that co-education of persons 
of opposite sexes at a period of life—transition from adolescene to youth—which 
is most sensitive to impulses, seldom proves to be the perfectly innocent affair 
it is intended to be. Just when the sexual instinct is brought into being, it is 
most undesirable that young people should be brought into social—education- : 
al—intercourse. Besides the diversion from studies, it is likely to cause a 
harmful effect on the character. We may all regret it, and desire that it 
should not be so. But Nature has her own mysterious ways and would over- 
, come our struggles. In India the evil is, however, accentuated as being 
opposed to the traditions. Besides, there is much to be blamed for in the courses 
adopted. Our texts have not a little to do with ‘Love.’ Thus is the fuel 
added to the quickening fire of Nature. There may be some who might 
profess faith in the Platonic ideal, and might defend co-education in thas light. 
But it would be patent even to the most superficial observer that Platonic 
~ ideals are-hardly meant for our world of.to-day wherein worship of the senses — 
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the proposal, they were confident that Govertiment would never sanction it. 


A) red ot bit times. To apply those ancient and purely. spiritual 
ans to the | a ri nw vetenatl world would be nothing short of Platonism 


“48. ‘The state of Muhammadan education in the Bombay Presidency 
is miserable. Muhammadans are anxious to learn 

Muhamm a dans are Urdu, but the Hindu officials who are against the 

> pie ak opportunity (6 Wuhammadans’ progress never let the Musalmans 
ge 7 a (66), 18th have any opportunity of learning it. They approach 
Dec. the educational authorities and mislead them about 
; the needs of the Musalmans. This is a standing 


grievance of the Musalmans. Their complaints are considered to be ground- 


less. In this matter the European officers cannot be blamed as they are 


always misled by the Hindu officials. 
45. In the course of a contributed article the Moslem writes :—The 
Educational authorities had directed the Deputy 

Allegation that a large Educational Inspectors, Kast Khandesh, to send as 
number of Muhammadan ™any Muhammadan candidates as were available to 
students were not sentto the Dhulia Training College. But out of fourteen 
the Dhulia Training Col- qualified students in the district only five were 
lege owing totheprejudices gent! There is great demard for Muhammadan 
of the Hindu officials. trained teachers in the districts, but as our fate is 
Moslem (66), 18th Dec. in the hands of a certain community our progress is 
hindered. The Muhammadan community will never 

progress unless there are sympathetic Muhammadan graduates in the EKduca- 


tional Department. We cannot find sufficient words to describe how Muham- 


madan teachers in schoois are harassed and worried. In last June Rs. 100 
were distributed among the Marathi schools out of the grant made to 
Muhammadan schools. At Nasirabad the Head Master used to get Rs. 50, 
but now the place has been reduced to Rs. 35. All this is due to hostility to 
Muhammadan interests. [The editor commenting upon the above states that 
he has received numerous similar complaints from Kast Khandesh and 
suggests that a Muhammadan Deputy Inspector should be appointed there 
and declares that the Muhammadans want only justice and no favour.| 


46. The Ndsik Vritt welcomes the changes in the curriculum of the 
School Final Examination and remarks that they 

Approval of the changed wwj]] place the examination on a higher level than the 
ag of P88 School Matriculation. It approves of the attention proposed 
# "Ndeik Vritt. (133) 174, to be paid to neatness, etc., at the examination and 
a! ; declares that the choice given to the students to 
answer certain question papers in their vernacular will 

convince the public of the fact that Government do not wish to westernise 
education in India. ‘The knowledge of the British Administration of India 


presented for the examination will, the paper hopes, stimulate a feeling of 


love and loyalty towards the British Government. 


Railways. 


47. Itis re be regretted that Bovesuient have sanctioned the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway's proposal to close the Chaupatty level 
Protest against the clos- crossing to the public,from the lst January. The 


ing of the Chaupatty public will thus be deprived of a convenience which 


level crossing by the B. B. they have been enjoying for a number of years, without 


Bombay Samdchdr (73), the Railway Company profiting to a corresponding 


21st Dec; Mumbai Vai. extent. The only reason why the public had been 
- bhav (131), 19th Dec. silent so long in the matter was that after the 


weighty reasons shown by the -Corporation against 
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When the new bridge was built some time back, the Company had asked } J 
Government’s sanction only for closing the crossing to carriage traffic, but om 
this question of closing it to fcot-passengers also is an afterthought, merely 
dictated by a desire to curtail the cost of maintaining two police sepoys at 
the gate. They have urged that there are other facilities, such as the 
Sandhurst Bridge and the wooden over-bridge on the south side of Charni Road. 
If this line of argument be once upheld, there is no knowing where it would 
stop. There is no guarantee that other similar crossings between the Church 
Gate and Charni Road Stations will not be closed. If, however, the Company 
insists upon closing the Chaupatty crossing they should at least be compelled 
to construct an over-bridge in its place. [The Mumbai Vaibhav writes :— 
We hear that the gate at the Railway level crossing at Chaupatty is going to 
be closed from the Ist of January by the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company, in 
spite of the protests of the Municipal Corporation. The closing of the gate, 
unaccompanied as itis by the erection of an over-bridge which “the Company 
had promised to erect, will cause immense inconvenience to thousands of 
pedestrians who are every day visiting Chaupatty. We hope the Corporation 
will again take up the matter in the interests cf the public. | 


“48. “At the eleventh hour when the Government have already decided 
in favour of closing the Chaupatty level crossing, the 
Rast Goftdr (44), 25th Bombay citizens have bestirred themselves and are 
Dec., Eng. cols. petitioning the authorities to withdraw the sanction. 
— In view of the extensive use which is made 
of the level crossing 16 would be a great hardship to compel pedestrians to 
cross the line from over the Sandhurst Bridge. ‘’he Company may be within 
its legal rights in closing the gates against the public, but it is under a moral 
obligation which is even more binding than any responsibility set upon it by 
law. The erection of a foot-bridge would not serve their needs as effectually 
as the level crossing. But if the Company is not prepared to incur the cost 
of keeping the gates open, it should see its way towards constructing an 
over-bridge. ‘The way in which public bodies wrangle over items of trivial 
cost is not an edifying spectacle. If the Company obdurately declines to 
heed the public protest, the Corporation may well take upon itself the cost 
of providing a foot-bridge, or better still to maintain the level crossing at its 
own expense; if the Company does not raise any objection to it.” 


Native States. 


*49, ‘‘ His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar is sensible of the close 
Cicatiaiaatacams Site Siti inter-dependence of Native States and British India 
ness the Gdekwar’s speech and of the fact that the interests of the people in 
at the ceremony of laying both must be identical in the long run. The spirit 
the foundation stone ofthe of liberalism in politics is bound to extend itself to 
Marathi Granth San- the sphere of social and religious reform and vice 
grahdlaya, Bombay. versa, and the tide of moral and intellectual progress 
Gujarati (34), 25th Dec., cannot be prevented from spreading its beneficent 
Hong. cols. influence from British India to Native States and 
from the latter to the former. His Highness gave eloquent expression to this 
idea on the occasion of the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
Bombay Library of Marathi Literature. ‘ You can imagine,’ observed His High- 
ness, ‘that though some of us may be living in the Native States and connected 
with different ideals, still our interests are the same—solid and substantial | 
as yours and that you and we are all inseparably connected with one another. 
If the Native States are progressive and if they have achieved anything, you 
have every reason to be proud of it as being the achievement of your country- 
men. We take great interest in all the different movements you undertake. 
We take enlightened. interest in watching your progress.’ An Indian ruler, 
_ who is enlightened enough to give expression to these statesmanlike senti- 
ments and views,- deserves. well of his countrymen and no one need be 
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; ve States for checking the 
r for ‘ ipporting like measures at the hands 
> the other day morning AnglovIndian 
~ for A onan application in British India 
the Gdekwar had placed European officers 


ments in his State. These writers have 

ependence of progress in Native States and British 

w to avail themselves of it when it suits their 

76 are glad His Highness the Gdekwar has realised the character 

interdependence i ‘in a higher sense and for nobler purposes and is 

ply alive to the sacred responsibilities it imposes on the Indian Princes 
as on the people at large.” 


“4S 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 28th December 1910. 


* Reported in advance. 
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K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
. | man); 25. 


ose ...|G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man); 42. 


° “oe ...| Krishna4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


100 Do 
101 jIoka Bandhu..._ = ...; Dow ... «| Do. sin ...| Gururdéo Raghavendra Mamdapfir;. Hindu 25C 
102 Do 

Do 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Rasik Ranjini... _ Gadag (Dhérwir)... 


° cs ...| Gaurishankar Rdmprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Bréhman) ; 44. 


; 108 | Suvarta Patrika ia Belgaum ... ae . me vil sein aa 
- ee Mana ‘THI. | ! 
s 104 | A’rydvart ... a et Dhulia (West Khan- ose ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 


desh). | vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Do. 
105 |Bakul ... ©...  ...|Ratnégiri... ...| Do. |... _...| Hari Dharmérd4j Géndhi; Hindu (Véni);| 400 
) 31. 


106 | Bhala bes = ...| Poona ae ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
| ' month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 82. 


107 | Bharat Mata... ... Isk4mpur ... __ ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karadaj About 


| Brahman) ; 20. 80 
108 | Belgaum Samachar ....| Belgaum ... woot Weekly = ove s.| Hari vers Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
| man); 44. 


i” 109 | Chandrakaént_.... ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) Do. ane ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
. (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 42. 


j % 110 '‘Chandrodayi ... ...| Chiplun (Ratnaé-| Do. ese ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 150 
giri). Brdhman) ; 44. 


111 | Chikitsak ... oo ...| Belgaum ... it 2k ne sii Ye Ree ga Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
envi; 25. 
112 | Chitramaya Jagat .»-| Poona ai -»| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 
118 | Daivadnya Samachar_....| Bombay _... “| Monthly ... aa "i. —— Wagal ; Hindu (Daéiwa- 500 
nya): 465. 


114 | Deshkélvartmén ... _...| Erandol ... ...| Weekly... __... Mahdder Pindurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah-| 150 

m1) 5 : 
(115 |Dharma ... s...._....! Wi (Satara) . | Monthly ...  ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| | | Brahman) ; 45. 
ne 116 | Dharwar Vritt... ..-| Dharwar ... --| Weekly... roe] De = ee Hindu (Karhdéda Brab- 450 
| man) ; 35. 
117 | Dnydén Chakshu ...  ...; Poona =... ~—....|._~—«dDoo, ...  «s-| Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 450 
: Brahman) ; 50. 
118 | Dnydn Sagar pink ..»/ Kolhapur ... mm a ae ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
: Brdéhman) ; 44. 


119 | Indu Prakash a ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily we ...| Damodar Ganesh Pédhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 
hada Brahmin); 50. 


ies 120 | Jagadadarsh ‘te ..., Ahmednagar .--| Weekly... ..., Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
f | | pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
121 | Jagaa Vritt ao rea! ae - «= eee FL F. Gordon & Co. 500 
ie 3192 | Kalpataru ... ose .»-|Bholapur ... oo DO. oe ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
ag. sy , Brahman) ; 51. 
ee 198 | Kamgaér Samachar ...| Bombay ... oe * cee | Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
Low (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34, 
oe 194 | Karmanvk... coe occ] POOR soe sol Oe és ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan) 4,000 
ae Brahman) ; 41. 
ee 995. [Keri .. «| Do. evita ee w+ «| Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 20,000 
i LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38. 
| 196 | Khéndesh Samdchd4r . ...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 500 
desh). 7 (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
| 187 ‘Khandesh Vaibhav _es| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... ».| YAdav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindv 600 
m , | desh). | {Deshastb Brdhman); 42, 
N seas; 
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298 |Madhokear... ..  «|Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly... _...|Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hind 
(Sdraswat Briéhman) ; 82. 


129 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt | Satéra =...  «..| Monthly ... — ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 


tha) ; 24. 
180 | Moda Vritt see --»| Wai (Satara) ae eco, eee D&modar a Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. Beat 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... .»-| Daily ses ..-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj. 1,500 - ht 
Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 89. Ai 
192 | Mumukshu + «| Poona ws Swe] Weekly ... ~—s...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Padngadrkar;| 1,500 i 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 4 
183 | Nasik Vritt 260 »-| Nasik _ eof Do. soe ...| Rangndéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 (i 
Brahman) ; 24. Vie 
184 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. 200 ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About | 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 iy 
135 | Prabhat... ee ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, BB. A., 400 ie ht 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. } 
136 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 1 RY 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. : i 
187 | Pragati... eee .».| Kolhapur ... oa =D ies ...| Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 | 
, Jain); age 45. i 
188 | Prakdsh .. ins .»-| Satara oe ao: sos ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ;. Hindu (Chit- 400 { 


pawan Brahman) ; 338. 
139 | Pudhari ... kei ee) na Ee bats ..-| Vasudev Purshottam Sdathe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 

shani Brahman) , 32, | 
140 | Rdshtrabodh ‘ue .».| Poona eee ---| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... ees soe 300 p 


141 | Rashtrodaya ene soo Do. a | Do. ove ...|S. K. Ddamle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brdh4 200 
man); 30. 


142 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... -«-| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 


143 | Shetkari ... wee ...| Ahmednagar oof Do. ne .--| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. LL.B.;}  ... 
Hindu (Ko:kanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. | 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A. LL.B. ; ) Fl 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. F 


144 | Shivéji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... «| Do. au ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; Hindu| 500 | 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. | 
145 | Shol4pur Samachar «| Do. oe -+-| Do, = ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Ka4mathi) ; 50... 400 | 


146 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..-| Bombay ... eof DO. oe ...{ndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 | | 
Manager Damodar Savldram Yande; ‘if 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | | 
147 | Shri Shénu _ en aw ae De .. «| V4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda} 200 i) 
Brahman) ; 28. Hi 
148 | Shubh Suchak .., ssl: DO cee eo Do. e ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Chitpawan Brahman). ' 
149 | Sitaraye Hind... «| Do. vee «| Do. ‘is ...| Najmodin Kamrudin Bohari; Muham-| . 300 | 
| madan ; 45. 
150 | Sudharak ... ove ..-| Poona eee +} Do. = ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 | 
151|Sumant .. ...  ...|Kardd (Satéra) ...) Do. ..._...| (1) Mahd&dev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu) 100 it 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata pia 
: Brahman) ; 35. , 
152 Vaishya Masik eee eo9 Bombay eee ee Monthly ’ eeeeee ; eee 
153 | Vichéari_... eee ---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul. Karim ;} About | 
z Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


154 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ---| Weekly... ...| Bhujangrao >. Géekwad; Hindu 500 
| (Maratha) ; 25. 


% 
155 | Vinod. we oe | Belgaum ... —...| Fortnightly _—...| Dattdtraya Rdmchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 i | 
(S4raswat Brahman) ; 21. ia 
156 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... __...| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nédkarni... ...) 700 te 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Ga 
Saraswat Brahman). Hd | 
157 | Vrittasdr... ove eee] Wi (Satara) ---| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 ee 
. pawan Bréhman) ; 40. Ae 
158 | Vy4pan_.. see e«+| Poona ne «| Do. ea ...| Néna Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 4 
159 | Warkari_... eee -«-/ Pandharpur (Shol4-} Fortnightly .».-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 | al 
} pur). Brahman): 85, i 
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Rw esl Mohamed "Bens Haji Alli ; Persian. Mubem- — £00 
madan (Shiah) ; a5. 


ces | Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly _... .»-| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
: | madan (Abro) ; 24. 


wes --+| La&rkhadna (Sind) .../ Do. oon ..-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
. (Khatri) ; 35. 


Sei dee ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
164 | Sind Sudhdr she .»»| Karachi (Sind) .../ Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


166 | Sind Kesari ...  ees| ShikArpur (Sind) ...| Do. .«» eee} Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. 


S 


Urpv. 
366 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... see 


| 
| 

Weekly... se Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
| Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


467 : Mufide-Rozgar.... ih’ De sos ol =D. sa | Munshi Mahamad Husain ... eee ie 
168 | 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér v:| Do.  .. «sf Daily ....~—«.../ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 800 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


‘ 
GUJARATI AND Hinpr. | | 


169 | Jain ves ase ae} Bombay... —«..| Weekly... ~—s....| Bhagubhdi  Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu} 2,600 
| | (Shdwak Bania) ; 37. 


170 | Jain Mitra ge 2 ee ier ee ae el 


: 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difierent heads which are 
printed in italics. . : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


f 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official €felling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{! or ¢) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


, D. The fgures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations.in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. = - 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, : 
41a) Khoja Mitra eee «+| Bombay ... | Weekly... oad evccee ove 
MARATHI, 
1114) Chitragupta eos | Karad (Sétdra) ..., Weekly... see evceee eee 


1164] Din Bandhu 60a oa Bombay ... seat a nee ».| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


. 1168} Din Mitra... ves ---| Ahmednagar anak ae ove oes ovecee 
1814} Mumbai Vritt ... «| Bombay... sl mee ove ae oo eee 
1514} Vaidyak Patrika ... ee} Do. eee eee} Do. ve sec oeseee 
URDU. 
166a Dastambu iin »»-| Bombay ... oo-| Weekly... a re 


HiInpDI AND GUJARATI. 


170a| Jain Samachar ... .--| Ahmedabad veel WOOKIY ove .--| Vadilal Motilal Sh4h; Hindu (Dasa Shri- 
mali Jain) ; 30. 


No. 8, the Editor of this paper is §. A..Kennedy ; Englishman ; 37 ; Circulation is about 450. 

No. 18, has assumed the new title of Urdu Akbbér, 

No. 55, the Editor of the paper is F. X. Furtado; Goanese; 48. 

No. 66, the Editor of the paper is Daudalli Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammadan ; 35 ; Circulation 1,400, 

Nos. 76, 98, 189, 149 & 166a have ceased to exist. , a 
No. 116, the Editor of the paper is K, H. Mudvedkar, the old editor having diod.  s 
No. 137 has begun to write English columns. : 


he NEDA EERE IN NETS ATI TOT RE. LN tmnendt Th ARM Sag OE eae 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


remarked to this writer last week, ‘Saheb, I sée 

Suggestion that the the hand of Providence in’ the projected visit of the 
debts due te Government. §Shah-in-Shah,. the will-of God to be declared in 
from some of the Native some singularly happy manner. But do ask the 


oe ep rae nee Deccanis and the Bengalis to give up wanton jisdd, 
ccaniaar Weyl winit ty 80 that Rajas and Ryots alike may profit by this 


1.. “A Muhammadan ruler of high rank, who does not'speak English, [He 


India. unprecedented mission.’ Asked what His Highness i 
Indian Spectator (11), would have as memento of the Royal visit, the i 
31st Dec. prince said after a longish pause—* Let the debts 


due to Government from some of our poor Chiefs | 
on account of famine be wiped off.’ The present writer remembers appealing | 
to Lord Curzon on tkis behalf, with the result that the interest on many of 
the loans was generously foregone. On inquiry he now finds that the smaller ' 
Chiefs are 400 poor to pay back the principal. Why subject them to slow MW 
torture for fifty to seventy years, keeping the sword of Damocles hanging | 
over their heads, and of their sons and grandsons? The condition of some | 
of these princely debtors is said to be deplorable: they are unable even to eke 
out a decent living. Will not the Government of India look into the 
matter? it will be good for the State, as a whole, to treat them as partners 
in misfortune, rather than as debtors, to extinguish liabilities which they 
cannot hope to meet. At the same time we should like Government to 
give the Chiefs some sort of Constitution for the better management of the 
affairs of their people, and to compel the bad ones among them—the selfish, 
the extravagant, the profligate—to behave themselves. Absentee rule and 
reckless exploitation of the mineral and other resources of the Native States 
ought to be discouraged.”’ 


*Z. “The Governnaent of Bombay has informed the Government of 
India that the return to a better state of public 

Comments on the ex- feeling, of which Lord Minto was almost too eager 
emption of the Bombay to proclaim the symptoms, is throughout this 


Presidency from the oper- Se | 
atian ut) ine. Gatien Presidency an accomplished fact—and let us hope 


Meetings Act a settled one. A Gazette accordingly notifies the 
Pdrsi (42), 1st Jan., ©xemption of the Bombay Presidency from the oper- 
Eng. cols. ation ofthe Seditious Meetings Act. ‘The atmosphere 


is so far cleared that we have no apprehension of | 
this liberty being abused by license in any quarter, and we believe that i! 
the fruits of the new spirit that inspires Indian political life will show ; 
themselves in an active opposition on the part of all sensible people to any 
improper proceedings instead of that purely passive attitude in the face of 
mischief which in former days was the natural outcome of circumstances, 
but which circumstances did not make creditable. There is, indeed, a 
stronger sense of responsibility than ever before for the keeping of public: 
order ; the reforms have set free the idea that the progress of the country lies 
in the hands of its inhabitants, and that on them lies the burden of main- 
taining a strong and efficient Government. With wise guidance this spirit | 
may be fostered, and we believe it is the part of wisdom to have abrogated 


the working of a restrictive Act as a mark of confidence, and we are confident 
that this confidence will not be abused.” 


3. We are thankful to Government for having exempted the Bombay — 
Presidency from the operation of the Seditious Meet- 
Kesary (125), 27th ings Act. We thought that Lord Minto would bury | i 
a ae Prakdsh the ghost he himself had created, but it appears — \ 
(49), a that he has left that task to his successor. The | 
) exemption of the Bombay Presidency may be a pre- 
lude to the repeal of the Act altogether next March. It may appear at first 
sight that the repeal of a repressive law.is good and that it should be welcomed. 
But it is the work of a busybody to enact repressive measures first and 
then set about repealing them. And no one would: feel particularly grateful 
fot this mischievous show of business, What necessity was there at all for the ° 
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poAct?. nw many seditious meetings were held? Did 
ny difficulty in dispersing them by their mere breath, even 
» held ? Government found it agreeable to commit this 


ee a vanton a nd d khey did it; that isall. The Police Act by itself is quite 
Me ere | oi . sm tt > rong ‘up any méeting or assembly. But it is the sweet will of 
a) ie het ernment. to pass “various measures bearing different names. The Police 
ep enoyalopadia. of repression ; and all other Acts are based on it. We 

‘ not very much care whether repressive measures aré passed or annulled. 

a ernment have the sole monopoly of deciding whether the state of the 

i country is sound or diseased. And they are pleasing themselves by declaring 
a, ib to be healthy or diseased as they fancy. [The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses 
eae its approval of the exemption of the Bombay Presidency from the operation 
of the Seditious Meetings Act and thanks His Excellency the Governor 

for bringing about the exemption.] 


4. The public as well as Government are to be congratulated on the 
exclusion of the Bombay Presidency from the ~ 
Bombay Samdchdr 8), operation of the Seditious Meetings Act. We are 
28th Dec. told that similar steps are in contemplation with 
regard to other provinces, so that with the advent 
of the new year we might expect the whole country to be free from its 
operation. These are pleasant tidings, for which Lord Hardinge is really 
to be congratulated. They show that Lord Minto was quite justified when 
he said that he was leaving to his successor a legacy of peace. The moral 
which they point is that the unrest in India was in no way directed against 
the British rule, but was the outcome of a decade of repressive administration 
by Conservative Viceroys and that it disappeared with the adoption of a 
conciliatory and liberal policy by Lords Morley and Minto. Looking to all 
this, we would support the demand of the Indian National Congress for a general 
amnesty for all political offenders and for the repeal of the Indian Press Act, 
and trust that His Excellency Lord Hardinge will inaugurate his administra- 
, tion by removing such repressive enactments. Again, Their Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary are going next year to honour the country by 
their presence. On such an auspicious occasion, the repeal of such black 
Acts will tend to lend enthusiasm to the popular rejcicings. The handful of 
hare-brained visionaries in the country have now feli the weight of the arm 
4 | of the law,.and in consideration of the popular indifference towards them, they 
| could be safely set at large and the repressive legislation repealed. 
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| Oo. “Sir B. Fuller’s defence of the Brahmins is a paradox in terms; 
| . but its explanation is not very far to seek. That 
| Sir B.Fullerand Indian ¢7-ryler of Bengal is suffering from Governmento- 
| aan phobia since his resignation and any theory which 
ragatt (137), 28th Nathan Tad tt : 
Dec., Eng. cols. attributes Indian unrest to any cause is sure to meet. 
with his disapproval unless the blame for it rests on 
the Government of India. If the Brahmanical reaction is the root cause of 
the unrest, the Government stands absolved from all responsibility. It is but 
natural that Sir B. Fuller should not allow this in the case of a Govern- 
ment which accepted his resignation and threw him overboard. But are we 
to believe that his argument will convince the English public? That argu- 
ment in substance seems to be that the new India which heads the movement 
of unrest is not mspired by the Brahmanical ideal of reaction against western 
civilisation ; because, in that case, it would have tried to check the study of 
the English language. If this is what Sir Bampfylde says, we must say that 
he has misunderstood the new India of which he speaks. There is not the 
slightest doubt that in Bengal as well as in the Deccan, political extremism is 
the outcome of an intense hatred for European contact with India in every 
sphere of life. The strength of Indian loyalty lay in the widespread conviction 
that there was much in the West that had to be learnt by India under the 
tutelage of Great Britain. Dispel the idea and you strike at the root of 
lone loyalty. The revivalist movements in the Deccan and the two Bengals 
and the Arya Sam4j in the Punjab are based on the clear conviction that India 
_ does not want European wisdom or ideals of life for its own regeneration. 
‘That makes the British connection with this country a mere accident which 


\. 
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has only to be got rid of. English rule in this land is thus a great hindrance 
to the spiritual evolution of the Bharatvarsha (India) which ought to conform to 
the ideals of the Varndshram Dharma (the caste system). Ina country ruled 
by an alien race, the only foundation of loyalty is gratitude and expectation of 
greater good. ‘To the mind of the revivalist, England has conferred no good 
on this country and deserves no gratitude. Nor does she hold out any promise 
of help for the betterment of India and hence she has no purpose to serve in 
this country. India could and would attain her destiny without the English 
and if they are forcing their presence on India, tt is just that force should 
drive them out. And if an open fight offers no chances of success, resort to 
the bomb and the pistol is the only necessary consequence.......... Those 
that are imbued with the true spirit of western civilisation, men like Mr. 
Ranade for example, belong to a school which accepts England’s rule as a 
godsend. But there is another class, a far larger class, which commands the 
allegiance of the classes that wielded power in days just preceding the advent 
of English rule. ‘lo them the weapons drawn from the armoury of European 
civilisation are but instruments to be used for no other purpose than that of 
freeing the country from that power.......... If Sir Bampfylde takes this 
to be a real liking for itphe is entirely mistaken. The Brahmin Magistrates 
he has met with and whom he is pleased to call ‘ most loyal and courageous 
adherents’ do exist; but he must note that they do not in any way represent 
the large class of Indians who own the Brahmanical ideals.as their own and 
as the highest and who are convinced that the contact of western ideals with 
them only tends to lower and degrade them.” 


6. Even reasonable Englishmen are of opinion that Indians will not 

be contented with any number of concessions. They 

are in one sense right. We are mostly discontented 

cl eg Ht Ae because we do not get our fill. It is not that we are 
Indians do not get even not contented with the most liberal concessions. But 
their just rights and pri- the fact is, we do not get even our just rights and 
vileges. privileges. When we take into consideration the 
Kesari (125), 27th Dec.’ limited powers of local self-government, the weakness 
of the Legislative Cquncils and the disregard of our 

very manhood outside India, within the British Empire, it will be seen that our 
discontent is based on good grounds. We admit that we are not content 
with little, but it is not a virtue to be so. ‘T’o aspire to attain ideals preached 
by liberal Englishmen is no offence. It was Lord Macaulay’s dream to 
see India administered mostly by Indians. It is creditable to the educated 
classes that they demand that the administration should be left more and 
more in their hands. If people appear discontented until this just request is 
granted, the rulers cannot blame them. ‘They have to thank their greed of 
power for it. It may be noted that this loyal unrest is not confined only to 
India. Discontent is a sign not of insistent popular clamour for more righés 
but of the defects in administration and of the unwillingness of the rulers to 
rectify them. A wrong notion prevails amongst us that people are living 
very happily in Great Britain andIreland. Weéthink that every whiteman is an 
Englishman, but once we cross the hed Sea, we come to know of the sharp rivalries 
reigning among the whites. The Scotch have nothing to do with the English 
who are a mixed race of the Normans and Saxons. The Welsh and the Irish 
belong to the Celtic family. All of them are alive with local patriotism, and 
their saints, flags and tastes differ. The Scotch are intensely patriotic and 
the St. Andrew’s Dinners give us an ideaof it. They have gained much by 
their union with England and enjoy equal rights and privileges throughout the 
British. Empire. But they are not contented with their lot. The Welsh are 
more discontented than the Scotch but less thanthe Irish. Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is theirleader. He is not alone, but is support- 
ed by a strong contingent of Welsh members. His speeches against the House 
of Lords are more extremistic than those of the worst Extremist in India. And 
as the House of Lords forms a part of the British Constitution, it may be said 
that his speeches incite the people against Government. Why does a Cabinet 
Minister speak against the British Constitution? Is he seditious? Is he an 
anarchist ? All his extremism is explained by the fact that he is Welsh. 
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Go a er b the quarrels between ‘the English and 
en Vélsh movemeént.| If Wales which enjoys fifteen 
much. indignation, it. is pardonable if India which 


cl pa exceeds the bounds of propriety, when 
mn. need not be horrified at ‘it. 


seemcily has a right to improve its status, and the rayats in 
. general will not complain if as a result of the repre- 
- gentations of the Mahars they are employed in the 
of State for Military forces and the Police. But even those who 
India, are sympathetically disposed towards the uplifting of 
Kesart (125), 27th Dec.; the depressed classes cannot but regret some of the 
Sos ne Vritt (121), 25th statements made in the recent petition of the Mahars 
a a =O to the Secretary of State. They have inveighed against 
the caste system and acknowledged that the Muhammadans are morally and 
socially superior to the Hindus. Such statements do not become the educated 
Mahars who want to improve their status by remaining within the Hindu 
fold and not by conversion. ‘hey have employed the language of missionaries 
who are ever ready to send to perdition Hindu religiqgn and Hindu society. 
Those who take pride in Hinduism will not resort to it. In the petition, 
a statement has been made that by mere conversion to Christianity the 
status of the Mahars is at once improved. We do not think that. Christianity 
possesses any such power. ‘The status of convert Christians is improved not 
because of their change of faith but because they receive education. If the 
‘Muhars get themselves educated even while remaining within the Hindu 
. fold, their status will without doubt improve. [The Jagad Vritt, on the other 
hand, favourably notices the Mahars’ petition and blames Government for 
not employing them in the Police and the Army out of fear of the prejudices 
of ignorant people. It expresscs a hope that the Secretary of State will 
grant the prayers of the petitioners.] - 


*8, Calcutta has resumed its peaceful avocations, but Government or 

0 Sey ee the public leaders can no longer afford to sleep over the 
Ia riots of Calcutta, duestion of cow-slaughter. ‘The renewal of animosity 
Kesari (125), 2nd Jan. between Hindus and Muhammadans is_ due 
' more ‘to the slaughter of cows than to music 

before the mosques. Muhammadans and Christians who eat beef can have 
no adequate idea of the agitated feelings of the Hindus whenever they 
i hear the words ‘slaughter of cows.’ Hindus do nct insist that cows should 
4 nowhere be slaughtered in the Kurbani ceremony. They only contend that cows 
i should not be paraded in the streets and that they should not be slaughtered 
ina place open to public view and that the feelings they have cherished 
for thousands of years should not be trampled under foot. It is a question 
for officials to consider as to why Hindu-Muhammadan riots are not at all 
heard of in the Native States. The Police and Sepoys are likely to be excited 
over the question of cow-slaughter, as evidenced by the conduct of the Rail- 
way Police and Sikh Regiments during the Calcutta riots. The question is 
a very delicate one in a country where twenty-two crores of Hindus dwell. 
But it may be settled in a way to satisfy both Hinaus and Muhammadans. 
If conciliatory steps had been taken as soon as there were signs of Bakri-Id 
disturbance, the Calcutta riots might have been averted altogether. The 
Kabulis took the lead in Calcutta disturbances. They follow’ the 
profession of sdvkdrs against the word of the Koran. Their rate of 
interest is so exorbitant and their methods of recovering debts are so 
dangerous that Marwaris, against whom Government officials grind their 
BN teeth, are veritable saints as compared to them. It is strange that Govern- 
a> ment have allowed this extraordinary Kabuli Sdvkdrism. It is not that 
a * Kabulis do not understand the importance of the question of cow-slaughter. 
/ The Amir of Afghanistan advised the Celhi Muhammadans not to kill a single 
cow d@ring the Bakri-Id. Is it not shameful then that Muhammadans who 
wish to live amicably with the Hindus should not recognise what the Amir 
did? What the Amir did for Delhi, the Aga Khan can do for the whole of 
India, if he wills. It is necessary that this question should be dis- 
oussed in the Hindu-Muhammadan Conference. The Kabulis caused a 
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riota few years ago, on some other ground, and the Police ran 
away, when attacked by them. It is satisfactory to note that no 
such thing occurred during the recent riots. But the Police failed in 
their duty in preventing the looting of the house of Pannalél Marwari. 
Wherever riots take place there is always a great disparity between the 
numbers of the Police and the rioters on the scene. If the Police evade 
their duties on such occasions on the ground of disparity of numbers, what 
necessity is there for maintaining the force at all? The Police must have 
been evidently armed. Why were they not ordered to open fire? Fire-arms 
are meant not only to be used when the Police are attacked but also when 
private property i3 looted. It is the sacred duty of every policeman to 
prevent an offence, at the risk of his very life, whether he is armed 
or unarmed. ‘T'hose who care for their skin more than for their duties should 
not get themselves enlisted in the Police. Five unarmed English Constables 
recently resisted the Houndsditch robbers, without caring for their lives. 
Three of them were killed and two wounded. The funeral procession of the 
dead Constables was honoured by all from King George V down to the labourer. 
There is no use in complaining that people do not honour the Indian Police 
and that they do not rezard themas friends. When the Indian Police exhibit 
heroism like the British Police, they will be similarly honoured. 


9. Every one will admit the urgent necessity of putting a stop to the un- 
Gujardti (34), 25th seemly quarrels between Hindus and Muhammadans 
Des J on the Bakri-Idday. These are due to cow-killing 
: : and it is, therefore, necessary to determine finally 
whether the killing of cows is absolutely necessary according to the Muham- 
madan religion, or whether goats and sheep would serve the purpose. It is 
to be noted that the caremony took its origin in Arabia where there is 
great scarcity of cows, and sheep and goats have to be used instead. Why 
then should a similar practice not be followed in India where there is a great 
demand for milch-cows? We would suggest that Government should appoint 
a Commission of all the Mullahs and Kazis of India to decide authoritatively 
if cow-killing cannot be dispensed with. 


*10. ‘‘ Sir William Wedderburn’s presidential address at the Allahabad 
session of the Indian National Congress bears the 

Comments on the pro- impress of his personality and has been largely 
ceedings of the Allahabad jnfluenced in its tone and thought by the events of the 
session of the Indian jactfew years. Itisnota narration of srievances and 


Gard Gb. ist Jan, complaints. From start to finish there is not to be 


Eng. cols. found in if one word of angry denunciation or con- 
demnation. I[t is pervaded throughout by his pro- 
found sympathy for the people of India.......... The dominant note of Sir 


William Wedderburn’s life has been his noble-mindead sympathy and affection 
for the people of India and at this advanced age ha could but be impressed 
with the conviction that the one explanation of the events which have dis- 
figured Indian history in recent times is the’ want of good mutual under- 
standing and cordial sympathy between the Indians and their rulers, and 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans themselves.......... Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s presidential address cannot possibly rouse any angry passions. It 
is not meant to throw any light on any of the controversial topics of the 
day, though he has in pa:3sing gently touched upon one or two subjects. 
In it he has attempted to make the rulers as well as the people to reflect 
calmly and impartially upon the whole situation and to practise self-introspec- 
tion and realise the sacred responsibilities that devolve upon all.......... 
His message to all is summed up in three words * Hope’, ‘ Conciliation ’, and 
‘United Effort’, and his address is an expansion of the ideas contained in 
these three watchwords.......... The proceedings of the Congress session 
itself mark a further step in the onward march, slow and dificult, of that 
political movement in India. Through stress and storm, suspicion and 
ridicule, and open and veiled hostility, it has been safely piloted by the wise 
and farsighted men at the helm. One can hardly expect a movement like 
that of the Indian National Congress+to enjoy smooth sailing. But aftera 
‘period of anxiety and disappointment, of internal disccrd and factious opposi- 
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d. What with the 
Y Lok’ Hardinge and *the 
“gs ae rah of Sir William Wedderburn, 
een. an eyesore to Anglo-India has succeeded 
y doing most useful work in the cause of the 

. The willingness of the Viceroy to receive 

n add ey ary Hine ng from the National Congress is a distinct gain to 
OS easy yment andlays down a very valuable precedent. It will be remembered 
ee that Lord Curzon, the most autocratic and unsympathetic Viceroy that 

| India has ever had, had refused to receive a similar deputation years ago. 
es have now changed and the Viceroy has evinced his confidence in the 
legitimate agitation carried on under the auspices of the Congress.......... 
One great danger that at present looms ominously on the political horizon so 
far as the question of separate electorates is concerned is the extension of 
the sectional and racial principle to the Municipalities and Local Boards. 

Such extension is only the logical and legitimate consequence of what has 
taken place in the Supreme and Provincial Councils. Having gained their 
point with regard to these Councils, our Muhammadan countrymen are now 
trying to go further and demand a similar concession in connection with 
the local bodies. It is superfluous to add that this move is fraught with 
the greatest mischief to the solidarity of the Indian nationality towards 
which we are proceeding, and it is but right and proper that timely steps 
should be taken to nip their sectional agitation in the bud. The Congress, 
therefore, passed a special resolution on the subject and it was gratifying to 
see that it obtained the warm and whole-hearted support of the Muhammadan 
leaders. It would not be an inconsiderable gain if our Moslem brethren were 
induced to give up their agitation in favour of further separatist electorates. 
Tt is to be hoped that the Hindu-Muhammadan Conference will lead 
to this most desirable result. Another problem for the anxious con- 
sideration of the Congress had reference to the amendments proposed 
by the United Bengal Provincial Congress Committee with regard to the 
constitution and rules passed by the Allahabad Convention. There is a 

vague feeling in certain parts of the country that many exz-Congressmen who 
have been excluded by the new constitution and rules might conveniently 

come back to the Congress fold if some changes were made therein. We are 
told that some of these people appreached the peace-:naking President of the 
of Allahabad Congress on the subject. Naturally he could “not promise them 
anything without consulting the Congress leaders. For our part we do 
not see any necessity for the proposed amendments nor understand 
the propriety and reasonableness of the reconciliation that is sought. 
: If any of those who find themselves excluded from the Congress 
wish to re-enter there is nothing to prevent them from doing so. If they 
ae accept the principles of the Congress, its doors are ever open to them. We 
baa’ have had enough of compromises already in this respect, and we feel that 
ne no loophole of escape, no ground for further misunderstanding and wrangling 
nee ought to be provided. The lesson of Surat ought not to be forgotten 
2 and any unnecessary alterations in the present constitution and rules, 
iy. we are afraid, will lead to disastrous consequences. The Congress very 
ke prudently refused to make any undue haste about the matter and 
referred the question of the amendments to the consideration of the All-India 
Congress Committee, which will discuss and report upon the subject late in 


the year.” 
3 a : 11. ‘‘ Sir William Wedderburn’s address was in striking contrast to the 
a. fae ee usual presidential performances in two important 
i. Hi, ist Spectator (11), respects. In the first place, it did not discuss any 


specific propositions which were to be brought for- 

ward by other speakers as arranged by the subjects committee ; and secondly, 
the emotion which it sought to.create was, if we may adopt the classification 
ae of the Indian poets, not Roudra, but Shanta—the pacific, not the palestric.... 
ea eeoees .A COMMON interest of all Indians, whatever their creed, as Sir William 
eo. Wedderbuzn mentioned, is to secure equitable treatment to Indian subjects. 

in the British colonies, The Congress at Allahabad has passed a resolution 


of allowing the. self-governing colonies in the British Empire to monopolise 
vast undeveloped territories for exclusive white settlement, while preaching 
the opposite policy of the open door in Asia.’ If responsible Indians also in 
South Africa have in the past conceded to the white population more than the 
strict logic of international relations required, it must be remembered that 
that concession was made under the compulsion of circumstances. The 
responsible statesmen in England may be more amused than alarmed by the 
protest of the Congress against a logical inconsistency, but the resolution 
shows that the friends of the Indian strugglers in South Africa have at last 
made bold to look the real question squarely in the face. Grievances like the 
Asiatic Registration Act in the Transvaal can be easily removed without 
doing much good to the immigrants, if in the place of registration some other 
device is substituted, which, if not equally insulting, produces none the less 
the effect of excluding from the colonies all but a small number of Asiatics.”’ 


*12. ‘“‘ The presidential address of Sir William Wedderburn at the Allaha- 
bad Congress was mainly an exhortation to Indian 
Congressmen of all communities and of all shades of 
opinion to forget their differences, close their ranks 
and press forward towards further progress with ordered discipline. It 
appropriately refrained from dealing with any special item of reform included 
in the Congress: programme. ‘Our watch-words must be—‘t Hope”’, ‘“ Con- 
ciliation ’’ and “ United effort,’’’ said the President of the Congress, and he 
went on to show wherein lay the hope of progressive politicians in India, how 
conciliation had first to be effected between divided Congressmen themselves, 
between officials and non-officials and between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and what constructive work had to be done to ensure further progress.......... 
‘A recognition by the two great communities of the essential identity of their 
race interests, however long it may be delayed, is, I feel convinced, bound to 
come at last,’ said Sir William Wedderburn.......... ‘A good illustration of 
what may be achieved by the Hindus and Muhammadans standing shoulder to 
shoulder in the service of India is supplied by the latest news from South 
Africa.’ By the determined stand made by the Indian community there 
under the splendid generalship of Mr. Gandhi, the long night seems to be 
drawing to a close and we already see the faint glimmerings of a new dawn. 
If this eloquentillustration of what the united efforts of Hindus, Muhammadans 
and all other communities can achieve does not open our eyes, if, notwith- 
standing the sericus effort which at last the leaders of Hindus and Muham- 
madans are making to bring about a better understanding between the two com- 
munities, some educated men still continue to speak and act as if the good of 
one community meant assuredly the ruin of the other, it is to be wondered 
how and when they will find the right path and the path of wisdom.” 


Indian Social Reformer 
(10), lst Jan. ¢ 


13. ‘‘ No one, not even the carping critic, will be able to find fault with 
the tone or substance of Sir William Wedderburn’s 
address as President of the Indian National 
Congress. If anybody will criticise it adversely, 
it will be the irreconcilable section of the Indian Extremists who will say 
that the speech is too soft and tame for their strong appetite.......... Sir 
William plainly told the fanatics, who have been seized with a violent 
distemper, that if they imagined that they would gain their object by a 
resort to criminal means, they were simply knocking their heads against a 
stone wall.......... He did well to point out what is sometimes forgotten 
in the heat of debate cr the bitterness of disappointment, that the 
British rule, with all its drawbacks and the evils inseparable. from its 
alien character, has been full of blessings. He enforced his opinion 


Sdnj Vartaman (45), 28th 
and 29th Dec., Eng. cols. 


with an apt quotation from the speech delivered by Mr. Ddadabhai | 


Navroji as President of the second National Congress........... It harmonies 
with the mission of peace undertaken by Sir William Wedderburn to 
ask the Government for an early repeal of repressive measures. If this 
were not possible, he would appeal to them to dispense, as far as possible, 
With the exercise of the extraordinary powers which have heen conferred on 
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which goes much beyond the contention of the Indians in South Africa. It. 
bravely protests against ‘ the declarations of responsible statesmen in favour. 
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aay fr thone who have seen the error of their 
of law and order. Although it might seem 
of repressive measures, it is reasonable 
executive will not be over-strict and over-zealous in giving 
that in Bengal especially, people have been 
ici | tr@ieoretions, assisted by the machinations of the Police.” 
nex bien the paper endeavours to reply to the criticism of Anglo- 
sped on that of Sir William’s speech wherein he urges the 
agora “to facilitate a return of the country to a normal condition by an 
early repeal of repressive measures or in any case by dispensing, as far as 
possible, with gape exercise of the extraordinary powers which they have 
on the executive and by making it easy for those who have seen the 
error of their ways to go back quietly tothe path of law andorder.’ In so doing 
the paper refuses to believe that Sir William has in any way urged the 
cause of murderous anarchists and remarks that he has pleaded for mercy 
for those who are ready and willing to turn over a new leaf. Such a step, 
the paper thinks, would confer the most valued privilege upon the Indian 
people and would draw the latter more closely to the Throne. In conclusion, 
the paper observes that such action rather than being attributed to Government’s 
weakness would add to its strength. | a 


14. “‘Hope.” and ‘Conciliation’—these are the two key-notes of 

Sir William Wedderburn’s thoughtful and compre- 

PP. nd Bomtay (5), hensive presidential address delivered this noon at 
the Allahabad Congress...... ws. Like that of our 

Grand Old Man, Sir Willham’s optimism about the destiny of India is as 
radiant as ever and his faith in the capacity of Indians to put the shoulder 
to the wheel of progress is as undimmed as it was when the Congress saw the 
hght of day forthe first time.......... Sir William's appeal to Indian publicists 
to refraim from language thai may rouse ofiicial suspicion and distrust will, we 
are sure, mot fall upon unhecding ears. There is ample evidence on both sides 
of am effort to better understand each other, which cannot but conduce to 
mutmal comeord.......... There are a few important and practical suggestions 
put forward by Sir William Wedderburn, which are worth serious considera- 
tiom.......... One good sugzestion is that the time is come for the Congress 
4 to make common cause with the independent non-vffiicial members of the 
i Legislative Councils to concentrate efforts on a few most desirable measures 
: of constitutional reform and to press home such efforts till success has been 
attemed. Now that the mew Councils are in fair working order, the non- 
oficial members or at least the independent amorg them, should come to an 
understamdimg to play the part of a recognised opposition, reasonable but 
simone and united. Last, but not least in importance, is Sir William’s 
appeal for a sustained amd vigorous Congress propaganda in England. 
Against what odds our friends in England are fighting British ignorance 
ond British apathy and prejudice have been illustrated forcibly in the case of 
Mr. Mackarmess.......... How even a little activity on the part of Indian 
representatives is productive of substantial good has been demonstrated on 
every occasion thet deputations have gone from this country. We owe it 
to ounselwes as well as our valiant friends and well-wishers in England to 


help them materially to push on the Congress propaganda.” 


"15. “Although the Convention-Congress at Allahabad does not appear 
to have rousea public interest proportionate to the 
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4 Makeiiita (i), 1st Jam. great adventitious 2ids available to it in this year, 
Be itil] itths pape have done well to give up the attitude of non possumus 
. wihieh they were ill-advised to assume hithertofore, and we have every 


. hope, tihenefone, ” thes they may be induced to greatly develop their pos- 
i suemoais -aitittade during the course of the new year. ‘he Convention has 
passed 2@ nesolution preying for the grant by Government of amnesty to all 
polities! prisoners im view of the change for the better which has come 
mpon the Indien situstion. This is certainly x very wise resolution and it 
wa pesbabty be considers’ by the Viceroy when he receives the Congress 
Depuietion at Caleutie, Then, again, Sir William Wedderburn’s reference to 
.. the aplit to the Congres is judicious ond conciliatory, Like Dr, Rash Behari 


Ghose, he did not say ‘those who are not among us are not of us.’ But he 
recognised the fact that a large body of Congressmen, who still adhered to the 
Oongress principles, stood out only because they could not reconcile them- 
selves to the extraordinary constitution of the Congress, which though adopted 
in an extraordinary situation, could not become acceptable to them......... 
The Bengal Congress Committee had a number of amendments to propose to 
the Constitution; and tho Allahabad meeting seems to have met the Bengal 
Committee half way by passing a resolution that these amendments be referred 
for discussion and report to a specisl Committee composed of the members 
of the All-India Congress Committee and two members deputed by each 
Provincial Committoe........... In short, the position for re-union has been 
improved, though the grit of partisanship has not been totally removed; and 
we may confidently hope that Bengal who has invited the Congress next year 
to Calcutta may facilitate the course of re-union still more by the use 
of the peculiar position she enjoys as a friend of both those who are in the 
Couvention and those who still for very good reason stand without it. The 
Convention fared this year better than last year in the number of delegates. 
Last year the delegates at Lahore numbered only 243, the smallest number 
ever on record for any Congress. ‘The increase this year may be due to the 
presence of Sir William Wedderburn, and to the other contributory causes, 
such‘as the Exhibition. But it is being admitted on all hands that the 
enthusiasm of the old days does not appear in the sessions of the Convention. 
There is a general feeling in the country that the submitting of grievances 
and demands to'the Government of the country ought mot to he the sole 
purpose of the National Congress; it should also at the same time have its 
own work to do, thus making it a powerful force in teaching the people the 
virtue of self-reliance, which 1s the chief function of a ° national” institwtion. 
In the Calcutta Congress of 1905 this principle was emphasised by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and was focussed in the four famous resolutions. But 
the Convention, which now speciously claims to be the Imdianm National 
Congress, whittled down the resoluticns a good deal and though it has 
secured the good graces of the bureaucracy by compromising the Comeress 
principles, the necessity of a programme of work based om principles of self- 
help is felt none the less keenly.” 


16. ‘If the spirit of moderation pervading the presidential address of 
this years Congress were to impress tiself perma- 
Pragati (137), 28th Dec., nently cn Congress polities, tine Lies classes of 
Eng. cols. discord referred to bry Sir W. Wedderburn as marring 
the public life of india would soom cease to existe 
The address carries the reader to the older days of that movement whem its 
promoters were actuated by no desire for revolution, but were sincere sealers 
after steady and constitutional progress under the egis of British rule. That 
. Indian politics since those days has changed is evident from the very fact tia 
Sir William had to quote Mr. Naoroji’s words. emphasising the meed of loyalty 
to the British Throne. Theo gentle question which he put to the poadlests of 
India also shows that the tone of the Press has, im the opmmon of the President, 
also deteriorated. These are facts which Sir William has dome welll to 
recognise in inaugurating the Congress at Allahabad, They would give tine 
extreme wing of the politics he represents a warming which we hope would be 
hotter appreciated when coming from him, Buta greater advantage of the 
President expressing these sound views would be that the welcome tome of 
sineere loyalty would be restored to tho deliberations and proceedimgs of tie 
Congress, 


17. We invest this year’s Congress session with histone tmpontance 
inasmuch as it has beem presided over by a tinae 

Jdm-e-Jamshed = (8), Englishman who besides wadentaking ta steer tthe 
aith and asth i oh Congress clear of difficulties has takem wyom himself 
corel rudy (90), S000 the inest difficult task of composing the Gulfenences 
one between the two great communities of India, Th thie 
behalf he haa made a strenuous appeal to alll sections of the Imdiaun e 
aud to officiala and non-officials fox self-sacrifice and co-operation, LBs Liss 


| id to aati essy for those who have seen ‘the error of their 
a étly to the: of law and ‘order. Although it might seem 
6 to talk of the repeal of repressive measures, it is reasonable 
hat the executive will not be over-strict and over-zealous in giving 
me cor fect to the M: rh is believed that in Bengal especially, people have been 
n ie ae r victi iis OF ) cial indiscretions, assisted by the machinations of the Police.” 
ee 5 ee 1 its next issue the paper endeavours to reply to the criticism of Anglo- 
BS err a biian pers on that part of Sir William’s speech wherein he urges ‘the 
Bae anth ies ‘ to facilitate a return of the country to a» normal condition by an 
a ae early repeal of repressive measures or in any case by dispensing, as far as 
ible, with the exercise of the extraordinary powers which they have 
conferred on the executive and by making it easy for those who have seen the 
error of their ways to go back quietly tothe path of law andorder.’ In so doing 
Bi. the paper refuses to believe that Sir William has in any way urged the 
Bei, * 4 cause of murderous anarchists and remarks that he has pleaded for mercy 
Bes for those who are ready and willing to turn over a new leaf. Such a step, 
ae the paper thinks, would confer the most valued privilege upon the Indian 
a people and would draw the latter more closely to the Throne. In conclusion, 
the paper observes that such action rather than being attributed to Government’s 
weakness would add to its strength. | 4 


14. “‘ Hope.’ and ‘Conciliation’—these are the two key-notes of 
Inds of Bombay. 09) Sir William Wedderburn’s thoughtful and compre- 
26th Dec J * hensive presidential address delivered this noon at 
3 the Allahabad Congress........... Like that of our 
Grand Old Man, Sir William’s optimism about the destiny of India is as 
radiant as ever and his faith in the capacity of Indians to put the shoulder 
to the wheel of progress is as undimmed as it was when the Congress saw the 
light of day forthe first time........... Sir William’s appeal to Indian publicists 
to refrain from language that may rouse oflicial suspicion and distrust will, we 
are sure, not fall upon unhecding ears. There is ample evidence on both sides 
of an effort to better understand each other, which cannot but conduce to 
mutual concord........... There are a few important and practical suggestions 
put forward by Sir William Wedderburn, which are worth serious considera- 
tion........... One good suggestion is that the time is come for the Congress 
to make common cause with the independent non-official members of the 
Legislative Councils to concentrate efforts on a few most desirable measures 
of constitutional reform and to press home such efforts till success has been 
attained. Now that the new Councils are in fair working order, the non- 
official members or at least the independent among them, should come to an 
understanding to play the part of a recognised opposition, reasonable but 
strong and united. Last, but not least in importance, is Sir William’s 
appeal for a sustained and vigorous Congress propaganda in England. 
Against what odds our friends in Hngland are fighting British ignorance 
and British apathy and prejudice have been illustrated forcibly in the case of 
Mr. Mackarness.......... How even a little activity on the part of Indian 
ie . representatives is productive of substantial good has been demonstrated on 
{a : every occasion that deputations have gone from this country. We owe it 
as to ourselves as well as our valiant friends and well-wishers in England to 
help them materially to push on the Congress propaganda.” 


*15. “Although the Convention-Congress at Allahabad does not appear 
to have roused public interest proportionate to the 
Mahratia (17), 1st Jan. reat wdvontitions aids available to it in this year, 
still its managers have done well to give up the attitude of non possumus 
which they were ill-advised to assume hithertofore, and we have every 
hope, therefore, that they may be induced to greatly develop their pos- 
sumus attitude during the course of the new year. ‘he Convention has 
passed a resolution praying for the grant by Government of amnesty to all 
political prisoners in view of the change for the better which has come 
upon the Indian situation. This is certainly a very wise resolution and it 
will probably be considered by the Viceroy when he receives the Congress 
Deputation at Calcutta. Then, again, Sir William Wedderburn’s reference to 
.. the split in the Congress is judicious and conciliatory. Like Dr. Rash Behari 
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Ghose, he did not say ‘those who are not among us are not of us.’ But he 
recognised the fact that a large body of Congressmen, who still adhered to the 
Congress principles, stood out only because they could not reconcile them- 
selves to the extraordinary constitution of the Congress, which though adopted 
in an extraordinary situation, could not become acceptable to them......... 
The Bengal Congress Committee had a number of amendments to propose to 
the Constitution ; and the Allahabad meeting seems to have met the Bengal 
Committee half way by passing a resolution that these amendments be referred 
for discussion and report to a special Committee composed of the members 
of the All-India Congress Committee and two members deputed by each 
Provincial Committee........... In short, the position for re-union has been 
improved, though the grit of partisanship has not been totally removed; and 
we may confidently hope that Bengal who has invited the Congress next year 
to Calcutta may facilitate the course of re-union still more by the use 
of the peculiar position she enjoys as a friend of both those who are in the 
Couvention and those who still for very good reason stand without it. The 
Convention fared this year better than last year in the number of delegates. 
Last year the delegates at Lihore numbered only 243, the smallest number 
ever on record for any Congress. ‘The increase this year may be due to the 
presence of Sir William Wedderburn, and to the other contributory causes, 
such’as the Exhibition. But it is being admitted on all hands that the 
enthusiasm of the old days does not appear in the sessions of the Convention. 
There is a general feeling in the country that the submitting of grievances 
and demands to'the Government of the country ought not to be the sole 
purpose of the National Congress; it should also at the same time have its 
own work to do, thus making it a powerful force in teaching the people the 
virtue of self-reliance, which is the chief function of a ‘ national’ institution. 
In the Calcutta Congress of 1905 this principle was emphasised by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and was focussed in the four famous resolutions. But 
the Convention, which now speciously claims to be the Indian National 
Congress, whittled down the resolutions a good deal and though it has 
secured the good graces of the bureaucracy by compromising the Congress 
principles, the necessity of a programme of work based on principles of ‘self- 
help is felt none the less keenly.” 


16. ‘If the spirit of moderation pervading the presidential address of 
this year’s Congress were to impress itself perma- 

Pragati (137), 28th Dec., nently on Congress politics, the three classes of 
Eng. cols. discord referred to by Sir W. Wedderburn as marring 
the public life of india would soon cease to exist. 

The address carries the reader to the older days of that movement when its 
promoters were actuated by no desire for revolution, but were sincere seekers 
after steady and constitutional progress under the egis of British rule. That 
Indian politics since those days has changed 1 is evident from the very fact that 
Sir William had to quote Mr. Naoroji’s words emphasising the need of loyalty 
to the British Throne. The gentle question which he put to the publicists of 
India also shows that the tone of the Press has, in the opinion of the President, 
also. deteriorated. These are facts which Sir William has done well to 
recognise in inaugurating the Congress at Allahabad. They would give the 
extreme wing of the politics he represents a warning which we hope would be 
better appreciated when coming from him. But a greater advantage of the 
President expressing these sound views would be that the welcome tone of 
sincere loyalty would be restored to the deliberations and proceedings of the 


Congress.’ 


17. We invest this year’s Congress session with historic importance 

3 inasmuch as it has been presided over by a true 
Jém-e-Jamshed = (35), Englishman who besides undertaking to steer the 
27th and 28th Dec.; Shri Conoress clear of difficulties has taken upon himself 
count Vijay (146), 29th the most difficult task of composing the differences 
between the two great communities of India. In this 

behalf he has made a strenuous appeal to all sections of the Indian people 
‘and to officials and non-officials for self-sacrifice and co-operation, This is 
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vice fal th and seating and if it succeeds in producing the 
ts new era er gates ess will soon be ushered into the country. 
ml 1 hazar neato that this fervent appeal would be effective, 
- But the nople y words ut Bee William stand in strong contrast to the utterances 
we tO ng’ seme from the Punjib and Bengal. It is fully known what huge 
 ‘persor gaol ices Sir William has made for the good of India and conse- 
ently it is our earnest desire to see a few Indians emulating his example. 
fee the subject of carrying on the agitation with a view to having the standing 
grievances redressed, Sir William has made some useful observations and we 
; 4 his advice would be followed by those who have been agitating against the 
ee artition of Bengal. [In the next issue the paperin continuing its observa- 
ee tions on Sir William’s speech refuses to believe that he ever appealed for 
mercy to criminals of the most wicked character, but that he fairly pleaded 
or those who have been carried away by want of experience and youth into 
f joining revolutionary movements and who are willing to be reclaimed. In 
regard to Sir William’s demand for the abrogation of repressive measures the 
ee paper presents to the Government of India the example of Sir George Clarke 
whom it congratulates for withdrawing the Presidency in his charge from the 
operation of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act as soon as the necessity 
for the restriction ceased. The Shri Saydjz Vyay hails with satisfaction 
Sir William’s speech and regards it 4s starting a new era in the annals of the 
Indian National Congress.| 


18. ‘“ Years have passed since Lord Curzon declined to create the pre- 
cedent of the Viceroy receiving a deputation from 
81st Dec. ; *Pdrsi (42), 1st the Congress. As the friends the Congress had 
; Jan.. Eng. pot previously spared no language in denouncing his 
Py rule, and had even suggested his recall, it was per- 
haps idle to expect that the deputation would lead to any good. Yet we 
thought at the time that that forceful administrator had committed a tactical 
mistake in not availing himself of a splendid opportunity to say smooth 
, things. Lord Minto was known for his courtesy, and it is remarkable that 
| during his time the Congress did not send any deputation to him, and it 
i has required the presence of a Huropean adviser once more in the 
| 


Indian Spectator (11), 


country to revive a proposal to which Indian publicists, when left to them- 
selves, would not give effect even under most favourable circumstances. It 
is announced that Lord Hardinge will not shrink frem creating a precedent. 
Sir William Wedderburn suggested that among the subjects to be brought 
to His Excellency’s notice may be the separation of the executive from the 
judiciary, the reduction of military expenditure, larger grants for education, 
and the eccnomic inquiry suggested by the Famine Union. Any of these 
subjects may be brought up for discussion in the Legislative Council, 
and there was no reason why the Viceroy should decline to hear a 
representation from the Congress. He may perhaps decline to commit 
himself to any promise without allowing an opportunity to the Council 
i | to discuss a suggestion from all points of view. But nothing could be lost 
if by receiving a deputation either from the Congress or any other body.” 
4 (The Pdrsz writes :—‘ It is surprising, indeed, that no Viceroy before Lord 
Hardinge has set the fashion of receiving Congress delegations. It gives 
the Viceroy an opportunity to talk at large about all manner of things that 
must be near to the heart of a ruler, and for which no other event—not even 
Budget day at the Council—affords so appropriate an occasion. Lord 
Hardinge merits the hearty thanks of everybody who takes an intelligent 
interest in Indian progress.’’| 


19. Sir W. Wedderburn knows full well that both the rulers and the 

; ruled are the losers if discontent spreads amongst 

5 ga Vritt (100), the latter. He has always advised Government to 
srant more and more rights and privileges to the 

people if they want to draw the subjects near to them. The Extremist party 
is not an abnormal or sudden growth. It owes its existence to the natural 
aspirations of the people. We do not question Sir William’s fitness to preside 
 Over.the deliberations of the Congress. But we think that it is disgraceful that 
\aWhen we have many men of equal standing and position amongst us, we 


\ 
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It is regrettable that an alien is required to’ compose our differences. It is 
said that Sir William is going to conciliate the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the Extremists and Moderates! The Extremists are quite willing to 
compromise with the Moderates be it at anybody’s instance. But the latter 
have kept back from the very beginning. They were inspired with the 
wicked motive of driving the Extremists from the Congress fold. Tbey did 
not hesitate to poison the ears of Government against the Extremists. But. 
the latter are liberal enough to forget all these things. We shall be glad if a 
compromise be effected, but we feel doubtful of it, judging from the obstinacy 
of our opponents. We, however, welcome the efforts of Sir William to bring 
sbout a Hindu-Muhammadan entente and wish him every success. 


20. Referring to the opening of the Congress session at Allahabad, 
the Bombay Samdchdr remarks:—The National 
Bombay Samachar (73), Congress has now entered upon a new phase, as by 
2ith, 29th and 0th virtue of the powers vested in the people’s represen- 
Dec.; Sdnj Vartamdn tatives in the enlarged Councils it would be possible 
(45), 26th and 28th ) | 
age Jém-e-Jamsheq %° know the trend of Government's feeling on the 
(38), 26th Dec. various topics discussed by the national assembly 
in its annual session. This was the chief object 
the Congress has been fighting for and its achievement is no little 
credit to the small band of Indian patriots who have stuck to their guns 
in spite of the ,most discouraging circumstances. ‘The next aim of the 
Congress was to unite the people of all nationalities on a common platform 
so as to achieve the political and economical advancement of the couutry. 
This object, it is safe to surmise, will soon be attained through the 
well-directed efforts of Sir William Wedderburn and others. Since all well- 
wishers of India and her teeming millions have been unanimously of 
one tind that unification of the Indian peoples should first be secured 
if the goal is to be reached, we sincerely hope that neither the Hindus 
nor the Muhammadans will hesitate to make any sacrifices whatever to meet 
their fellow-countrymen on a common platform. [The Sdnj Variamdn also 
makes similar remarks. Ina subsequent issu2 the Bombay Samdchidr hails 
with delight Lord Hardinge’s readiness to receive an address from’ the 
Congress deputation and considers it as a happy augury for the country. In 
thus recognising the Congress as a representative body, the paper thinks, Lord 
Hardings has shown commendable confidence in the assembly. It declares 
that the people fee! extremely grateful to His Excellency and regard this act 
of His Lordship as tantamount to reposing confidence in themselves. In 
conclusion the paper makes a stirring appeal to the Muhammadan community 
to bury the hatchet and stand shoulder to shoulder with the rest of their 
countrymen as united India would be able to reach its goal sooner than it can 
otherwise do. The Sanj Vartamdn writes in a similar strain in a further 
issue. ‘I'he Bombay Samdchdr in a further issue discusses with satisfaction 
the remarkable resemblance in the tone and wording of some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem League 
and sees therein a keen desire on the part of both the two great Indian 
communities to meet half way. This, the paper considers, would facilitate 
Sir William Wedderburn’s task, and once more trusts that before long Hindus 
and Muhammadans will be discussing the situation in the country on a 
common platform, thereby belying the idle apprehensions of the Conservatives 
in England and the Anglo-Indians in this country who consider their unity 
disastrous to the country. The Jdm-e-Jamshed is of opinion that the 
restoration of cordial relations between Hindus and Muhammadans is of 
vital importance to the political and economical development of the country 
and that harmonious working in that behalf is a sacred duty of both parties. | 


21. It was up till now thought that the proposed Conference between 


Hindu and Muhammadan leaders atthe instance 


 Akhbdr-e-Isldm (69), of Sir William Wedderburn had no concern what: 
28th Dec. ever with the Congress movement. It, however, 
transpires from the reference made to it by Sir 
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should trouble a very old man living far off to come over and settle our quarrels. 
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his resident ila) kAdenas, thot the chief object Sir. 
106 | a 


w is t Muhammadaus to join the Hindus in 
. of that is Sir William’s real motive, it is sufficiently. 
ahi aa 2 world and we would not be surpised if the 
good work. The Congress, it is true, has been actuated 
at first sight it seems next to impossible that 
Hae si be forget what innumerable privileges they have 
equired by ing aloof from that body. It would have been much 
better Si. William had not sent such an invitation to the Moslem leaders. 

the Conference is meant to do seme substantial work let it take the place of 
* the: iongress, which should disappear altogether, and then and then only can 

we have any idea of the benefit the “Muhammadans are to reap from its 

deliberations. For the present His Highness the. Aga Khan has arranged to 
take with him some fifty Muhammadans to the Conference and so a lively 


Pee discussion will be carried on on the most burning questions. Let us await 
Bh the deliberations of. the Conference. 


22. It is a well known fact that Sir William Wedderburn has come 
‘ | over to India to conciliate the Hindus and Muham- 


Indian National madans. It has nowhere been announced that he 
Congress and the 


is in India with the intention of reconciling the 


ie : gis 4 rN (150), 26th Moderates and the Extremists. The almost defunct 
me Dec. institution, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, seems to 


have persuaded itself into such a belief and has sent 
a telegram to Sir William Wedderburn. The only thing necessary for the 
Extremists to do is to subscribe to the Constitution of the Congress and 
join it. If they are willing to do so, there is no need of any mediation of 
Sir William. If they are not, even Sir William can help them very little in. 
the matter. The compromise sought by our Poowa friends is hollow and most 
of them were never Congressmen. It appears that they are not serious about 
the matter. The differences between the Moderates and the Extremists 
are so childish that Sir William is not likely to attach the least value to 
them. The Poona Extremists have stated that they are willing to accept 
the first article of the Constitution of the Congress. They are aiso willing 
to sign the declaration. The demand for the extension of the Congress electo- 
rates is abroad. Any new or old institution which is in sympathy with the 
Congress can have itself affiliated to the Congress. It is foolish to argue that 
those who do not sympathise with the Congress should have the power of 
sending delegates to if. When the Constitution of the Congress has been 


once settled, it is not proper to entrust the election of Congress delegates 
to irresponsible public meetings. 


4 *23. “ Extremism was strong enough atone time to sovaned the Congress 
Ww Parsi (42), Ist J to require of its “toembers an affirmation of adherence 
‘¥ Eng. cols. i *’ to certain veryreasonable conditions and declarations 
: of policy. Reasonable as they were, however, they 
took away something of the non-party attitude of the Congress, and, 
in the President’s words, ‘a considerable number of old Congressmen, 
whose attachment to Congres3 principles is intact, are not now to be 
found in the ranks of the Congress, because they are not satisfied 
about the necessity of the steps taken by the leaders of the constitutional 
party, after the unhappy split at Surat, to preserve the Congress from 
extinction. Sir William made an appeal for the readmission of these 
upon terms with which they could agree, but possibly neither he nor they 
quite realised the necessity of the ‘steps which kept them out. It is no 
use disguising the fact that there was a very dangerous element making a bid 
for the dominance of Indian politics—an element which would have dis- 
credited the whole body of the Congress and made reform on the Morleyan lines 
impossible. That danger is now practically over, and it would be possible for 
the Congress to follow the lead of the Government of Bombay, which declares 
that in this Presidency there is no further need for restriction on the right of 
ores” 4 oes since the propaganda of violence is no longer a formidable 
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Conference the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ Coming to the 
- Comments on the pro- remedies for the eradication of this new pest fostered 
ceedings of the All-India by the licensed liquor-shops swarming in the country 
germane Conference at My, Fritchley suggests that the intents and wishes 
Mahrdtta (17), lst Jan.. 8. Government as revealed in their declared 
Kesari (125), 8rd Jan, | policy of discouraging drink should be given effect 
to in a rigorous way. ‘ Were the Abkari officers 
made clearly to understand that increased consumption of liquor would be 
viewed with distinct disfavour, they would be likely to give more heed 
to Resolutions of Government, which at present seem to be ignored with 
impunity that would not be brooked in the case of Resolutions on any other 
subjects.. Again, there should be the separation of the revenue and licensing. 
authorities. The maximum of liquor to be sold in each town or village should 
be fixed for every year, and it should be steadily reduced at every fresh 
licensing period. Shorter hours for keeping open liquor-shops should be fixed. 
On Sundays and hotidays the liquor-shops should be absolutely closed. The 
auctioning of licenses should be entirely prohibited. ‘l'here can be no differ- 
ence of opinion, we believe, on these remedial measures wher. the temperance 
principle is once accepted. Government accept the principle. But the 
question is one of the strength of the action required to enforce the whole 
principle, and this depends on the amount of faith and conviction in the 
principle and the sacrifice required in its cause. In the last twenty-five years 
the liquor revenue rose more than four times. In fairness, we may ask, if 
Government is anxious to prevent the spread of this view, is it not bound to 
see that the traffic should be so retrenched as to reduce the revenue by four 
times at least in the corresponding period in future, if not in a shorter one ? 
hat will be asure index to the sincerity of Government’s professions in matters 
of temperance.” [The Kesari remarks :—Mr. Fritchley is a well-wisher of the 
British Government. Let ussee if it will pay any heed to his advice. We are 
not quite hopeful of our struggle against the demon of drink. Before the 
advent of British rule, there was very little drinking in India. But under the 
fostering care of Government, it has assumed gigantic proportions and there 
is a danger that the whole of India might fall a prey to it. The paper also 
alludes to the temperance movements in all the Western countries and writes :— 
Both Government and the people are working in union to promote the cause 
of temperance in countries where drinking is not prohibited by religion, but is, 
on the contrary; one of the religious sacraments. Itis quite a misfortune that 
in India where both the great religions prevailing conde mn drinking unequi- 
vocally, Government should not co-operate with the people and should even 
be unable to have a correct idea of the feelings of the people on the question. | 


29. Commenting on the proceedings of the All-India Temperance 
Dnydn Prakdsh- (49) Conference at Allahabad the Dnydn Prakdsh expres- 
20th ~~" ges its regret that in spite of the policy pursued by 
iy Government and their desire to stamp out the vice of 
drink in India, it is gaining ground every day. ‘The paper speaks apprecia- 
tively of the measure suggested by Mr. Fritchley, the President of the 
Conference, to stamp out the vice from India and suggests in con- 
clusion an increase in the numbers of elected members in local Abkari 
Committees as it will exercise a powerful check on the sale of liquor in the 
€ountry. 


*26. ‘The Moslem League began its Conference earlier than was at 
first intended so as to eaable His Highness the Aga 
Comments on the pro- Khan to get away to Allahabad to take part in the 
ceedings of the Moslem indu-Moslem Conference. The prosidential ad- 
League Conference at dress of Syed Nabi Ullah, however, was remarkable 
— ‘ ‘for its honest but uncompromising declaration on 
drst (42), Ist Jan., : 
Eno cols. the subject of union between the Hindus and the 
A Muhammadans. He objected strenuously to a‘ paper 
unity,’ and advocated co-operation in all schemes of common interest, but 
insisted on separation wherever interests were separate. Any objection, to 


this, he said, could only be interpreted as unwillingness on the part of the 


*24. Commenting on the speech of the President of the Temperance 
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ing on these lines is questionable, but there 
aid that a political party should be chiefly 
“ps tight thing itself rather than insisting on its neigh- 
ing to its not disinterested prepossessions.”’ 


“eT dianbial sessions of the All-India Moslem League were held 
| on Wednesday at Nagpur under the presidency of 
> 'Mahratta (17), 1st Syed Nabi Ullah. The Aga Khan attended the 
a ea  Waass Kesari (1 5), 8rd meetings which retained the aggressive nature for 
Be Beye ane which the League has been so well-known.......... 
Se Syed Nabi Ullah expressed great resentment at 
ede the Shivaji festival, which he said was the cause of much ill-feeling between 
me. the two communities. Any one who has watched the festival for some time 
will see for himself the utter groundlessness of this charge. We might equally 
retort by saying that the establishment of an aggressive Moslem League is a 
‘revolt’ against the Hindu community and as suchis productive of evil. Pole- 
mics of the kind could be carried to any length. But granting that the very 
mention of Shivaji raises bitter feelings among the Moslem people, does not cow- 
killing by the Muhammadans raise the most revolting feelings among the 
Hindus? When so much iil-feeling and tension is known to resnit from the 
persistence of the Muhammadans in the practice, what has Syed Nabi Ullah, who 
is sO anxious for real unity, to say about the conduct of his co-religionists in the 
matter? It may all very well suit some ulterior object to have flings at the 
Shivaji festival, but in the face of the attitude about cow-killing held by the 
Moslem people, all grace and sense of justice vanishes away from the flings!” 
[The Kesarz writes in a similar strain and remarks :—It would have been better 
if Syed Nabi Ullah had not discussed the Shivaji festival as it seems he has 
not at all understood the meaning of the festival. Shivaji or his descendants 
did not conquer any Muhammadan countries, desecrate any mosque, burn the 
Koran or violate Muhammadan women. ‘They only regained the independence 
which was robbed from them by the Muhammadans. Only the Syed can 
explain how all this constitutes hatred against his community. The Hindus 
aE celebrate the Shivaji festival not because Shivaji was the conqueror of the 
ap Muhammadans but because he regenerated Maharashtra. Those who impose 
such conditions as the discontinuance of the festival may to-morrow as well 
: ask us to give up idol worship and confine our wemen in Gosha. Though 
bY the Hindus are mild and conciliating, they aré not willing to pay sucha 
heavy price for the entente. The Moslem League is obstinate about the 
‘teaching of the Urdu. It wants separate Urdu schools, training Colleges 
and Inspectors and desires that the Urdu should be the dominant language 
in India. Itis natural for the Muhammadans to take pride in the Urdu 
lan2uage and facilities should be afforded to them for education in it. But unless 
they become familiar with the vernaculars of the masses, it is difficult to guess 
how they would be able to utilise the special rights and privileges they 
demand. Even the Honourable Mr. Craddock who has no special love for the 
Hindus has given similar advice to the Muhammadans. The Congress is 
quite willing to compromise, but the Moslem League wants to follow the 
policy of ‘heads I win and tails you lose’. It wants special representation 
in the village punchdyats as well as the Imperial Legislative Council. It 
claims excessive representation because the Muhammadans are historically a 
more important community and because they are the a of India. 
Such a position is an absurd one.| 


28. ‘The speech delivered by Syed Nabi Ullah as his presidential 
a: Evening Dispatch (8) address to the All-India Moslem League, moderate 
a : 29th eg P * and reasonable in tone as if is, yet serves to 
Pe emphasise the differences which separate the two 
great communities of the Hindus and the Muhammadans. Apart from all 
matters of religion, the dividing line is now plainly indicated by such questions 
as the adequate representation of Muhammadans on Municipal Councils and 
Local Boards, and the dropping by the Hindus of the cult of Shivaji, specially 
in .so far as it offends Muhammadan susceptibilities. There are other 
points of divergence, but they are not quite so clear cut as these, and 
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unless the leaders of Hindu opinion are prepared to eschew some of the 
methods whereby they have hitherto sought to keep alive the rivalry between 
the two communities, we do not see what success the Hindu-Moslem Confer- 
ence at Allahabad is likely to achieve.......... How can we hope to see 
Hindus and Muhammadans living in greater accord when all the while mat- 
ters that touch the interest of the latter community are only treated as of 
secondary importance, or even not worth consideration? It is not in 
this direction that conciliation lies, and unless some more workable scheme 
can be devised, it is to be feared that little progress will be possible under the 
old methods.” 


29. The Moslem League was, in its earlier days, looked upon with 
Séii Vertandn . (45) suspicion by many, but the proceedings of the last 
20th Dec. ’ two sessions clearly show that it has not been 
started with any object hostile to the Indian 
National Congress. Thus, the address of the President of the League was, 
with one exception, an echo of the Presidential addresses of the Indian 
National Congress. This exception was his advocacy of the extension of 
the principle of communal representation to Municipalities and Local Boards. 
But with this exception, the address fully echoed the views which the 
Congress has always held.f§;There can be no greater testimony to the success 
of the Congress, for it demolishes the contention so often put forward by 
Government that its views are not the views of the Muhammadan com- 
munity. We should very much like to see the Moslem League uniting itself 
with the Congress, but it is a matter of time. Meanwhile, the League 
working by itseJf is doing no insignificant work. If it continues to work in 
the same liberal spirit, we can foresee a very bright future for India at no 
very distant date. The best way of co-operation for the Congress and the 
League is to join hands on all questions on which they are agreedor on which 
their interests do not clash. Thus, the Hindus would do-well to support 
the question of Wakf which the Muhammadans are pressing at present. 


30. “ The attitude of the Nagpur Moslem Educational Conference is a 
ne plus ultra one—uncompromising, unyielding and 
Indu of Bombay (13), invulnerable to considerations of give and take. 
29th Dec. Khan Bahadur Malak, the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, after uttering some absolutely 
confused twaddie as to the necessity of the development of the selfish 
individualistic spirit prior to the growth of the national and communal spirit, 
maintained that a union between Hindus and Moslems can only be possible if 
the former absolutely accept the principle of separate Moslem representa- 
tion and consent to its introduction in the Municipal and District Board 
elections. A resolution to that effect was actually passed at the 
Conference at the initiation of Moulvie MRaffiuddin, whose extreme 
creed of all-pervading cutting off of the Indian public life into Moslem and 
Hindu seems to have triumphed with a veangeful completeness at Nagpur. 
Without separate representation ‘our doors will be more or less sealed and 
all the privileges of the extension of local self-government will be a 
sealed book to the Musalmans’, said Khan Bahadur Malak. Mr. Syed 
Nabi Ullah, the President, was equally uncompromising and even irritative. 
He claimed that the principle of communal representation ha3 extended by 
the Honourable Mr. Ali Imam’s appointment even to appointments to the 
Executive Councils and must so extend there and everywhere. A most 
wanton attack was then made by the President on any sort of homage to 
or worship of Shivaji. ‘The deification of Shivaji’, said he, ‘has ever a 
sinister significance. And yet tiis paragon of the cult of unity had 
not a word to say about the persistency with which his co-religionists cling 
to cow-sacrifice at the Bakri-Id!!! The Moslems have, according to 
him, nothing to give and everything to take. The Hindu opposition to 
separate Moslem representation was, said the worthy President, ‘ putting 
the knife to the throat of our poor dear motherland.’ ‘Therefore,’ said the 
President, ‘the cry of unity being in danger is a spurious cry. Offensive- 
mee, could surely no further go than questioning the veracity of honest 
rivals.” | 
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‘dodanie Khan to a paps ber ot of the Times of India 
on the question of the urgent need for a better 
_ <indu-Mu | . understanding between the two great communities 
piss ig tch (8) of Hindus and Muhammadans -one cannot help 

94th ening _ Dispa ’ feeling that little practical good is likely to result so 
eM. | long as the greatest effort made towards that desir- 
he a able end gets no further than the airing of 
Be cane amiable platitudes.......... The history of India from the time of the Muham- 
madan conquest teems with instances where the clash of interests between the 
ee two dominant communities has led to interminable wars of hatred and 
Be | revenge. It smacks of Rip Van Winkleism, therefore, to come for- 
ay ward in the twentieth century, with proposals for a Hindu- 
Muhammadan entente, when the whole policy of British administration 
for nearly a century past has been striving in this direction.......... 
The sentiments given expression to by His Highness the Aga Khan sound a 
little hollow, we should say, especially if we consider the fact that simulta- 
neously with the holding of the great Hindu political gathering, the National 
Congress at Allahabad, the Muhammadans are holding a somewhat similar 
gathering, the All-India Moslem Conference at Nagpur. And then, again, 
the proposal to establish a Muhammadan University in opposition to a similar 
proposal of the Hindus does not strike us as being a very brilliant illustration 
of the motto ‘ Peace, Unity, and Concord.’ The antagonism between the two 
communities in truth lies more among the ignorant masses on both sides 
than among the educated classes, and efforts to bring about a better state of 
feeling are hardly likely to succeed so long as this fact is ignored. It is in 
this direction that continuous and sustained endeavours are necessary and the 
greatest factor that can command success is education—the education of 
the masses.” 


32. ‘“ The old and thoughtful members of the Moslem community who 
exhort their co-religionists to always remain loyal 
Adverse comments on to the British Rdj are of opinion that no encourage- 
j | the work of the Deccan ment whatever should either be given by the Gov- 
| nee of the Moslem ernment or by the community to the Deccan 
. Afualion Herald (18) Moslem League of Poona which has been doing 
fe 26th Dec., Eng. cols. ' very abominable work ander the leadership of the 
Honourable Moulvi Raffiuddin. This League through 
its official journal has been inculcating a new political spirit in the minds of 
uneducated andignorant young Muhammadans of this Presidency. We are 
glad to say that many Muhammadans have, therefore, not joined the Deccan 
Moslem League and have never attended its meetings at Poona and elsewhere. 
We hope they will keep up this healthy practice.” 


33. “It has been with a sign of relief that the public has received the 

t the Bom. Conclusion of the Nasik Conspiracy Trial, and, to 

bay High Cou‘t Tbunal’s speak generally, the verdict and the sentences. ‘This 
decision in the Nasik sense of relief has had several reasons. ‘The High 


Conspiracy Case. Court Tribunal gave a patient hearing. Just like 
Indu of Bombay (13), the conduct of the whole proceedings hus been 
30th Dec. the judgment—sober, dignified, non-sensational. 


There may be a difference of opinion in regard to individual convictions and 
punishments, but every one will agree that in discharging three of the accused 
ty during the trial, in acquitting eight after the trial, and in the gradation of 
 , ; punishments—coming down even to six months’ imprisonment, a very light 
a , sentence intrinsically, for so serious an offence as conspiring to overthrow 
the Government—the Tribunal has shown a moderation and forbearance to be 
highly commended...... .... Coming to the judgment and the sentences, we 
may confess we regret to find the manner in which the accident of the accused 
a having belonged to one particular community Las been referred to and allowed 
i. _ to influence the Court’s views. Almost the first sentence of the judgment is 

ie . * thirty-eight accused persons, of whom all except two are Chitpadvan Brahmins, 

ae _ Sowere put on their trial, &c.’ We doubt whether the anti-Chitpavan bias did 
\\ not influence the Court’ 4 weighing of the testimony. It would seem that it has 
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‘ weighed in the inflicting of only six months’ imprisonment on the Marwari 
Gangardm, though the Court finds that he ‘ was in intimate relation with Anant, 
the murderer and Vaidya, the emissary from Nasik,’ and that he was one of 
the principal members of the Aurangabad and Yeola Associations. Another 
point on which we should like to make a remark is the almost unqualified 
certificate of merit given to the Police. Torture with details was alleged 
against them. The Court disbelieved it because no proof was adduced. 
How could proofs be adduced in such cases, we wonder? To us, the 
fact seems to be a psychological enigma as to why.so many accused persons 
should so readily confess in full detail, without either some kind of 
torture or some kind of undue influence. We think that this psycholo- 
gical enigma ought not to be below the consideration of a High Court 
Tribunal. Thata conspiracy existed at Nasik for the overthrow of the 
Government and that the two elder Sdavarkar brothers were its dictators, 
admits of no doubt whatsoever. But whether all members of the Mitra 
Mela and the Abhinav Bharat and Poona, Yeola and other Associations shared 
fully in all the criminal designs and proceedings, were points upon which, 
we think, the evidence adduced and believed by the Court was not conclu- 
sive. The wordings of the different oaths, as it was declared to be by the 
approvers, vary too much to lead one to believe in a complete unity of aims 
and methods, firstly as between the members of the individual Associations, 

and secondly between the different Associations. ‘The evidence connecting 
the Poona group with the Nasik one was very weak indeed. And we do believe 
that very few of the members of the Mitra Melaand fewer still of the Associations 
outside Nasik can be held even indirectly responsible for the horrible 
tragedy of Mr. Jackson’s murder, and the extreme doings of the two Savarkar 
brothers. ‘’he Mitra Mela is admitted to have existed prior to 1906. In 
furtherance of its aims, it is alleged, that Vinayak Savarkar delivered in 1906 
speeches in Poona. In 1908 did Ganesh Savarkar publish * Flowers ’ 8 and 9, 
and before that, the Judges hold, he had made arrangements for the reception 
of the Browning pistols. Yet,it was atthe endof February 1909 that 
Ganesh Savarkar was proceeded against and it required the Jackson murder 
for the Police to take up these conspiracy cases. We have too high an idea 
of the vigilance of the Police to believe that they slept over the doings of 
the Mitra Mela if they really had believed them to be ab znitizo criminal. The 
elder Savarkar brothers and a few arch dictators might have been and we 
believe were guilty wb zinztio. But if the Police did not think prior to 1909 
that the Mitra Mela and all its members were harmful enough for prosecution, 

is it not possible that several of the uninitiated members (the approvers told 
that there were three classes) were more or less innocent of deeply criminal 
intentions? Ganoo Vaidya said that he did not know of any revolutionary 
organisation at Nasik. It means people of even extremistic views did not 
think the Mitra Mela revolutionary. The smaller fry might, therefore, well 
have been looked upon with indulgence and discharged with nominal 
punishments. The Judges very commendably lay down the dictum that 
the evidence of the accomplices and confessions should not be accepted as 
conclusive without the corroboration. Hence have they given the benefit of 
doubt to Thatte and discharged him. We think that a similar benefit of 
doubt could have been given to Palande, Bhave, Siddhaye and Damodar 
Paranjpe, «nd also to Tonpe. The sentences on Brahmagiri Buva, Khare, 

Nagpurkar and Tonpe of respectively 15, 10, 7, 4 and 3 years’ transportation 
or imprisonment seem to be too heavy specially so as compared to the two 
years awarded to Barve and Kashikar and six months to Gangaram. ‘The 
semi-lunatic Chandratre has had too heavy a sentence. And-as for Narayan 
Savarkar we believe he suffers very much because he is his brother’s brother.’’ 


*84. We have already published in the Kesari a . full account as far as 
possible of the Nasik Conspiracy Trial. It is quite 

Kesari (125), 8rd Jan. _— sufficient to enable our readers to form an opinion 
as to who is guilty and to what extent and also 

as to whether there existed a big revoiutionary or anarchist conspiracy 
having its branches in about eight towns in Maharashtra. We hope that 
Maratha readers have acquired by this time sufficient discrimination to do 50. 
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points * in ‘the judgment ditfrerea by the special 
y from a journalistic point of view. But as the 

atika, the bureaucrats take everything in the reverse 
We do not at all desire'to 
ything in the toatter in these strange times. But we have to 
Ree ene rotest against a sentence that occurs in the judgment at the very commence- 
[> —s thenit. The judgment by way of introduction mentions that al! except two in 
">= ‘the ~%Nasik case were Chitpdvan Brahmins. The sole duty of a Judge is to 
SN a weigh the evidence and sentence the accused accordingly. Thirty-eight 
ES ee individuals were placed before the special Tribunal as accused. The whole 
Beg? Chitpavan community was not in the dock. We. think that the High Court 
should not have classified the accused according to castes and placed a handle 
in the hands of a particular community which is already prejudiced against 
Chitpavans. They should have taken into consideration the uproar raised 
against Chitpavans soon after the murder of Mr. Jackson and avoided the 
close scrutiny of the castes of the accused. We would not have paid much 
attention, if the scrutiny was correct and true.. The classification is not only 
unnecessary and mischievous but mistaken and baseless. Thesentence we have 
quoted from the judgment occurs in the report of the Z'tmes of India and so 
far it has not been corrected. It may be taken, therefore, that the judgment 
does really contain the sentence. We take permission to inform frankly the 
Honourable Court that at least Gdayadhani, Kathe, Moghe, Konkar, Davare, 
Chandwadkar, Nagpurkar, Chandratre, Tonpe and- Phulambrikar are not 
Chitpavan but Deshasth or Karhada Brahmins. If pardoned accomplices 
are as morally guilty as those convicted, it may be noted that the approver 
Kulkarni is a Deshasth Brahmin. It may be difficult for Sir Basil Scott and 
Justice Heaton to determine accurately the sub-castes of the accused froin 
their surnames and it is just possible for them to commit an error. But it is 
uite strange that such an erroneous statement should have been made in the 
judgment when the special Tribunal had as one of its Judges the learned and 
experienced Brahmin Judge—Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. It may lie within 
the powers of the Judges to go into the question of the caste of the accused 
without any cause. But while doing so, the responsibility of being accurate 
a in the minute classification rests on their shoulders. 


oo. ‘A year after the diabolical murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson at Nasik 
Evening Dispatch (8) the conspirators whose machinations culminated in 
7th ag Pp ’ that crime have met with their deserts, and the law of 
the land finds vindication in the sentences passed on 
them........ The chief conspirator has been sentenced to transportation for life 
and his conviction opens up the question whether he should be charged with 
the further crime of abetment of the murder of Mr. Jackson........ If it can 
be established beyond the shadow of a doubt that Vinayak Damodar Savarkar 
was the culprit who sent out the weapon with which the deed was dore, then 
there can be but one conclusion at which the law can arrive. In the mean- 
time it is a somewhat remarkable fact in this as in all the other sub- 
sidiary conspiracies since brought to light, that one special class should furnish 
the recruits for these crimes. Whether it is the pressure of education 
without a sufficient out-let for the hopes and ambitions thereby created or a 
blind and unreasoning hatred of the ruling class, due to various causes, it is 
certain that there was growing up within our midst a gigantic 
conspiracy of which we might have. remained in entire ignorance had 
the murder at Nasik not prematurely exploded the mine.” 


a  . *36. “The weary trial is finished at last. Sdvarkar, the hero of many 
a : iu. appearances at Bow Street, and of the attempted. 
“3 Qn tle (onidnad icin 8 at Marseilles, goes to the Andamans for life 
ie and forfeits his property, while his accomplices 
receive various terms of transportation or imprisonment. ‘hat they were 
guilty of a very heinous offence there is no room, in the face of their long and 
po trial by three expert Judges, to doubt. We can only regret 
that a body of young men, intelligent and educated, should have leagued 
\ themselves together in such a wild and wicked enterprise. There wust. 
uave béen the element of fanaticism implanted in them by some master 
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mind, for they were men of enough discernment to know that their puny 
hands could never pull down the British Rdj, or even make an impression 
on it; but they flung thems2lves away (with curious reservations when it 
came to actual deeds) ‘on a lost cause, and knew the cause was vaiN.’......... 
The Nasik conspirators but reflected some stronger mind than theirs; that 
stronger mind, in turn, was strong for evil rather than good through circum- 
stances for which it was not responsible; but the law pays every man the 
ironical compliment of presuming that he is master of his fate.” 


87. When the Nasik Conspiracy trial commenced it was apprehended 
Vijayee Mahrdtta (154) that summary justice would be meted out to the accu- 
ener” a Pana Pry, 80d, but our apprehensions have been falsified by the 
kdsh (49), 31st Dec. patient hearing the Judges gave to the arguments 
in the case on behalf of the accused in a manner 
that silenced criticism. The decision shows the just and merciful character 
of British justice. We shudder to think what a native ruler would have done 
under the circumstances. He would certainly have ordered them to be burnt 
alive or trampled to death under the feet of mad elephants. In the 
decision of the Tribunal justice has been tempered with mercy. It is a 
thousand pities that educated men should have taken part in the conspiracy 
againsf our benign Government and have been the means of bringing 
discredit upon the country. The sentences, it is hoped, will bring round 
those who have a tendency to go astray. [The Dnydn Prakash writes :— 
The revelations in the Nasik Conspiracy trial bring home to the minds of the 
people of Maharashtra the necessity of giving a healthy turn to the mind 
of our young men and guarding them against sinister influences. | 


83. The Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad has rightly awarded seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment with a fine of one thousand 

Comments on the yuypees to the first accused in the Ahmedabad Bomb 
conviction of the informers Ga56 and two years each to the other two accused. 


= ne None is so degenerate a monster and traitor as he 


Gujardti (34), 25th Dec. Who, for mere greed of money, endeavours to ruin 

his fellow-creatures. ‘T'he wretched monsters, who 
had misinformed the Police, had not fora moment refiected that they were 
trying to ruin innocent families. If no break had occurred in the links of 
evidence, the poor innocent victims would have had to serve long periods in 
the Andamans. But what recompense can be given to the innocent victims 
for what they have already suffered? We believe that they would be 
sufficiently rewarded if their case supplied an object-lesson to the Police to be 
on their guard in trusting informers. 


39. “The orders recently issued by the City Police to the effect that. 
Alleged dissatisfaction taboot processions should not pass through certain 
of the Sunni Mussalmans ‘%®treets during the approaching Muharram do not 
of Bombay at the recent seem to have been rectived with satisfaction by the 
orders of the Police re Sunni Mussalmans, and it is therefore feared that 
the Muharram proces- there will bea no Muharram this year too. We are, 
an ee therefore, of opinion that special attention should be 
mR ig sto mai (18), paid by the authorities to the feelings of the Sunni 
Ege ge ee Muhammadans in. connection with the matter.” 


40. Mr. Krishnaji Narayan Joshi writes to the Kesari :—* What has 

_ appeared in your issue of 6th December 1910 (vide 

The Vydsantolprocession paragraph 29 of Weekly Report No. 49 of 1910) is 
should be prohibited asit Qyite correct. Ido not understand what is meant 
a mt by tbe tani by an emblem of honour. Even supposing, that the 
er — a ee es Vyas was cut off by Nandi what is Nandi to 
os (125), 27th Dec. the Swami of the Lingdyats? The honour of going 
about in a cross-palanquin belongs to the learned 

and it is not an appendage of the gddi. I have written to “the Swami to give 
up his intense desire for the Vydsantol procession and cross-palanquin. ‘lhere 
are many other things by which devotion to Shiv can be displayed than by 
pushing forward the uncalled-for Vydsantol procession calculated to create 


: > split in society. [Another correspondent -writes.to the same. paper as 
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—  — it is to parade the superiority of Vir Shaivism before Vir Vaishnavas. 
> “In the Koran, Christianity has been held up to ridicule. The Jews also do 
ee not regard Jesus Christ as the true Messiah. Would Government permit 


che ge ‘any procession by the Jews or the Muhammadans to ridicule or dishonour 
ako Jesus Christ? Government should not permit the Vydsantol procession and 
wound unnecessarily the feelings of the non-Lingayat’s.’| 


41. A correspondent informs us that for some time past there has been 
a thick rumour in Ahmedabad about a high local 
Alleged case ofa Police- official having a few days back received serious 
official insolence to a0 jingult at the hands of a Police subordinate, while 
. Cui “ po menaned. returning from the railway station. It was just 
yardtt (31), 25th ' 
Dec. setting dark and the carriage, if seems, was going 
without lights and so the policeman stopped it and 
asked the driver to light the lamp. The driver replied that as he had no 
matchbox with him, he would light the lamp at a certain place, but the police- 
man asked him to do it there and then or to accompany him to the Police 
Station. The driver declared himself ready to do so after he had set down his 
fare at his destination. The policeman still continuing obstinate, the official 
inside casually.asked what harm there would be if the lamps were lighted at 
the place indicated. This was sufficient to rouse the anger of the policeman, 
who insolently insisted upon the passenger getting down and giving his name. 
On the latter’s compliance he was thunder-struck and walked away in trepid- 
ation. The matter was reported to the Collector, who fined the Police official 
ten rupees. ° We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the news, but in the 
absence of the names of the parties concerned we would like to be authorita- 
tively informed so that a good lesson might be provided for those in authority. 
If:all that has been said is true, the official insulted should have exposed his 
assailant, for connivance at such insolence encourages rather than abating it. 


42. A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent writes :—It is nearly eleven 
months since the inhabitants of Mahad have been 

Alleged Police surveil- put under Police surveillance. A note is taken of 
paces had an pegs all those that enter and leave the town. This has 
‘ane sap ta ose & (119) been a cause of great deal of vexation tomany. We, 
| 26th Dec. ' therefore, hope that our sympathetic Collector will 


inquire into the matter and get the grievance 


redressed. 


43. Government desire that people should not be excited by the dangerous 

Comments on the orders ose of drink during the Holi and Muharram festi- 

of Government re closing Vals, when their passions are unruly. But it seems 

of liquor-shops during the that they had to set aside their conscience, swayea 

Holi and the Muharram by the self-willed opinion of local officials. The 

holidays. Bombay Government has recorded it as its firm 

Kesari (125), 27th Dec. Gonviction that restrictions should be imposed on 

the sale of liquor when people are most prone to drink. Butit has quits 

forgotten it and it now follows the Collector who advocates the cause of the 

drinking public by stating that it would be unjust not to provide people with 

: drink when they want most to drink! Itis rather strange that Government 
. should be influenced by hair-splitting differences and that they should not 
: take into consideration the fact that both the Holi and Muharram are 
regarded as festivals. A big official has remarked that riots have never 

taken place in the Holi. We have nothing to say if Government want 

x to wait till people get drunk enough to break one another’s heads. In the 
a7 ; early days of British rule, cases of breach of the peace due to drunkenness 
Bie ‘were very few. But during the Holi, the Magistrates have their hands 
full now with similar cases. There is very little difference between the 
conditions of the people in Ahmednagar, Sdtdra, Poona, Nasik and Sholdpur. 
Why should Government allow the Collectors of Poona and Satara to act 
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according to their sweet will, when the Collectors of. other districts are 
favourable to the closing of shops during the Holi and the Muharram? The 
_Advisory Committees do not seem to have been consulted in the matter, while 
the question of closing of shops properly speaking belongs to them. Who 
are the Collectors to give opinion on their own responsibility in this matter ? 
How do Government come to rely on them? It bespeaks evil, when Govern- 
ment forget the powers they have entrusted the Advisory Committees with. 
If no facilities are afforded in the Holi to drink, thousands of rupees now 
collected as fines will be saved to the labourers and drunkenness will be 
appreciably lessened. But to leave it to the discretion of Collectors who are 
engrossed all the while in devising means to increase revenue or rather who 
have been specially appointed for it, is to appoint lascivious men to look after a 
harem. Itis obvious from the history of temperance movements in Western 
countries that legislation is necessary to wean people from drink. Legislation 
has effected a good deal of reform in Norway, America and New Zealand. 
The Anglo-Indian officials and Press always preach that legislation has nothing 
to do with the success of the temperance movement. But Mr. Asquith has 
promised that one of the first fruits of the victory over the Lords will be 
that the Licensing Bill will take its place on the Statute Book. Officials at 
home are laying the axe to the root of the poison-tree. We should carry on 
a sustained and lawful agitation in favour of temperance. The Missionaries 
are as a body favourable to the temperance movement; and their support is 
to be highly valued at this juncture. We shall have to blame ourselves, if 
we do not take full advantage of the circumstances and compel Government 
to do their duty. 


44, ‘Instead of simply dittoing the proposals of the Commissioner 
in Sind and the Commissioner of Customs, Abkari, 
,  etec., and allowing the policy of lawssez faire to con- 
wii. ei Bombay (19), tinue, it would have +s well for Govérnment to 
ec.; Sudharak Lae tial : 7; line teal 
(150), 26th Dec. ave insisted at least on some uniform policy being 
laid down to regulate the liquor traffic during 
the Holi and Muharram holidays. Both the 
Commissioners urge that the question of closing or otherwise of the liquor- 
shops on these religious occasions should be left to the discretion of the 
district authorities, to be exercised by them when necessary for the sake of 
the public peace or the prevention of drunkenness. But to judge from 
past experience, in the matter of excise policy, the discretion of district 
authorities has been, generally, found to be guided more by the revenue 
considerations than by any of thcse higher considerations. of temperance 
and happiness of home life.......... Even when _ figures tell their tale, 
officials try to construe them as signifying not a spread of the drink habit but 
the increasing prosperity of the drinking classes! ......... The extraordinary 
divergence of views held by the several district Collectors whose opinions 
were asked for on the question at issue must have shown Government the 
undesirability of leaving the question to be decided at their own discretion....... 
It is mostly a matter of temperament with these officers to hold the opinions 
they do and it would have been well, if, for the sake of consistency and conti- 
nuity of policy, Government had laid down a line of uniform action. For 
ourselves, we are emphatically of opinion that as in the case of Muharram, so 
with the Holi holidays too, liquor traffic should be entirely suspended. Public 
opinion in this Presidency has been unanimous on the point and has been 
appealing to the authorities time and again. But, we are sorry to see, that 
the Government of His Excellency Sir George Clarke has again turned a deaf 
ear to these public prayers, which are prompted by no selfish motives....... ey 
The Hindu public ought to leave no stone unturned to bring again to the 
notice of the Gov ernment the pernicious results that will follow from this their 
unwiseexcise policy.’ [The Sudhdrak writes :—Those who made representa- 
tions to Government to get liquor-shops closed during the Holi have gained 
nothing but have only earned the credit of disturbing the settled practice of 
closing liquor-shops in the Muharram, Henceforward, the matter is solely 
left to the discretion of the District authorities, ‘The fact is Government and 
the people view the matter from different stand-points. Government do not 


"Des 


drinking as They feel that it is their duty to 
silities fo. F eeoribe drinking The people, on the other hand, feel 
vice should have no scope to take root in them. The evidence 

eae oe y Government: is one-sided as the Advisory Committees do not 
bee _ ay ug sebir at have been consulted in the matter. It transpired during a discussion 
vis iv brs the Bonibay Corporation that it was within the discretion of the Collectors 
‘to refer any matter to the Advisory Committees or not. This is the second 
time that we have to say that Government do not care for the Committees. 
‘Government were liberal in appointing the Committees, but they should con- 
a | tinue to be liberal in their policy of consulting them. We regard the present 
eae Resolution as undesirable, and deem it to be the result of a short-sighted 


policy. | 


45. We really do not understand why the Educational Department 
a ; - should be so persistent in applying its regulations 
- The Kesars and the regarding newspapers to all registered libraries. If 
s Mahratta should — be papers like the Kesarz, the Mahratta, the Karmanuk, 


allowed entrance into the Bhagwdzenda and others are considered to be 
public libraries in view of 


their long services to seditious, if is the duty of Government to point out 


ss 


Mahérdashtra. to the people their objectionable character, and to 
Arydvart (104), 24th suppress the papers altogether. But so Jong as they 
Dec. are not stopped, it is not proper to prohibit their 


3 entrance into libraries. The Kesarz and the Mahrdtta 
are leading papers of a very long standing and in view of the great services 
they have done to the Maharashtra in social and literary matters, we request 
Goverpment not to extend the prohibition to them. We hope ‘Government 
will accede to our prayer. 


46. The Belgaum Samdchdr complains that no steps have yet been 

; taken to put a stop to the destruction of crops by 

Alleged destruction of herds of elephants in Supa (Kanara) already brought 
ro lo elephants in to the notice of the authorities (vide paragraph 40 of 
ae Samdchgr eekly Report No. 49 of 1910) and urgently invites 
— (108), 26th Dec. the attention of the Commissioner, 8. D., to the 


; matter. 


~ + > 
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EHducation. 


, 47. There is a startling resemblance between the several resolutions 
passed by the Indian National Congress and the 

Necessity of making All-India Moslem League, and this is one more 
primary education in effective proof that the interests of the various 
India compulsory and Tndian communities coincide so far as the most 


free. . es 
: “Bombay Samdchdr (73) vital questions leading to the country’s advancement 
30th Dec. ' are concerned. Among these resolutions that bear- 


ing on the necessity of making primary education 
free and compulsory throughout India occupies a prominent place. The 
subject has been discussed so often and at so many places that it would be 
tedious to reopen its discussion. Suffice it to say, that the united voice of 
these two differently constituted bodies proves the baselessness of the 
apprehensions felt by officials and others that to force compulsory education 
on the people would lead to further discontent. To put into operation this 
4 -mauch-needed reform in those provinces or cities which voluntarily make a 
= demand forit would facilitate the work of the Government. Itis hoped 
ae that this unanimous opinion of India will produce the desired effect upon 
_ the responsible authorities, and that Government will be prepared to accede 
to the request without any ‘further delay. As tothe question of costs much 
‘need not be said. As declared by the Honourable Mr. Fazulbhai Currimbhai 
‘the expenditure in all Government departments has been steadily growing 
during recent years and so the cry of want of funds is as hollow as could be 
‘Imagined. No civilised Government wouid object to make education free 
Vand compulsory on this score and so it is trusted the Government of. Lord 
Ag meanings : will readily comply with India’s request and earn the re 
oft eu people. 


‘ 
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48. The report of the Director of Public Instruction quotes a letter from 
the Principal, Elphinstone College, which shows the 
Comments on. the danger of educating boys and girls together. We 
Director of PublicInstruc- fylly endorse the views of Mr. Covernton and further 
a —" aa ee 6) beg to point out that the present day education as itis 
29th 'D i ; "Re a: itax imparted to our boys is wholly opposed to the traditions. 
Vritt (100), 31st Dec. of the Kast. In order that eastern traditions may be 
respected a substantial change will have to be effected 
in the present methods of education, and it will have to be placed in the hands 
of those who know the spirit of the East and who by their education and ex- 
perience are competent to undertake the task of educating our youths. We 
fail to understand why Mr. Covernton is so very harsh on young unmarried 
graduates fresh from Oxford and Cambridge, while advocating the need of a 
Women’s College. It would be nothing short of folly to believe that no evil 
would result from bringing together in a college boys and girls at a very critical 
period of their lives and making them read books which have much to do with 
the sentiment of love. [The Kar ndtak Viritt writes in a similar strain.| 


49. ‘‘ Weare sorry to find that the apprehensions felt that under the 
New University Act, the nominations by Govern- 
Adverse comments on ment of Fellows at the end of their five years’ tenure 
the recent nominations to or at their ceasing to be Fellows by lot under the 
-herecer' ademas Bombay transitory provisions will be influenced more or less 
ab of Bombay’ (13), by considerations of past and probable future votings, 
80th Dec. are being realised. Even the directions as regards 
elections by the Faculties seem to ba influenced by 
‘party management considerations. ‘This year, from amongst the Fellows 
elected by the Faculties the names of Mr. H. 8. Dikshit and Prof. Kanga 
were drawn by lot and they ceased to be Fellows. The Government direct 
that both these vacancies should be filled by election by the Arts Faculty 
alone. That means that Mr. Dikshit has no chance of even offering himself 
for election since he belongs to the Law Faculty alone. From amongst the 
Fellows nominated by Government, the names of ten centlemen were ‘drawn. 
Out of these ten Fellows, thus unseated, seven have been renominated :— 
R. B. Nadkarni, Prof. 8. 'R. Bhandarkar, Mr. FH. M. Dastur, Mr. Wilkinson, the 
Rev. D. Mackichan, Dr. N. F. Surveyor and Mr. R. D. Sethna. One of them 
at least has been an absolutely silent member, and two have scarcely spoken 
during years more than once or twice. Yet, they are renominated! But 
Government could not renominate Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, Mr. Ibrahim M. 
Sayani and R. B. Y. J. Kirtikar. Mr. Khare has been fora very long time 
an active member of the Senate, and he has so often been in the Syndicate. 
Why was he not nominated again, we wonder? One would think from these 
nominations and certain high appointments recently made that there exists in: 
the Bombay Secretariat something like a boycott of prominent Congressmen. 
Is that right, we ask ”’ ? 


50. Sir Chinubhai’s fresh donation of rupees two lakhs for the benefit of 

_ Gujarat College is. really creditable and the public 

Commentson Sir Chinu- will surely join in the thanks with which His Excel- 
bhai Madhavlal’s donation lency the Governor has accepted it. ‘I'he donation is 
in connection with the jndicative of the keen interest taken by the present 
Gujarat ‘College, Ahmed- ,enerationin the cause of education and we trust that 
ones aay ee, the commendable readiness with which the rich men 
a8th Dec: — Jamshed Of the Presidency have vied with each other in coming 
(38), 29th Dec.; Akhbdr-e- forward with their contrrbutions will serve to stimulate 
Souddgar (28), 27th Dec. Government’s interest and sense of responsibility in 
the matter. The funds of the -Gujarat College were. 

not sufficient to meet its increasing requirements and its administration too 
was not all that could have been desired. Thé public were loudly crying for 
a long time to have this state of affairs remedied und the liberality of Sir. 
Chinubhai has enabled Government to accede to ‘the popular demand. Now 
that Government have taken up the College, we hope they will try their 
utmost to bring it up to the level of the Presidency College. [The Jdm-e-Jam- 
shed and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also rejoice that Government have taken over 
the administration of the College and commend Sir Chinubhai’s liberality.] 


con 2%57—9 


¢ complains that although it is long since Govern- 
ment published their Resolution regarding the urgent 
of opening need of establishing a High School at Jalgaon 
pens. Sage (East Khandesh), nothing has as yet been done in 
Migaon ees’ that direction, though necessity for it is being badly 
104), 24th felt owing to the students from East Khandesh 
etait, 5 : ' " - being refused admission to the Dhulia High School 
eS ee : for want of accommodation. The paper regrets the 
"~~ ‘inability of the Jalgaon Municipality to make tentative arrangements to 
*- conduct a High School until the Government are prepared to open their own 
institution; and appeals to Mr. Simcox, the Collector of the district, to do 
something in the matter. 


52. A Mahdd (Kolaba) correspondent writes:—The fees charged 

at the local English School are very heavy indeed. 

Alleged inefficiency of hey are higher than those in the Poona High School. 
a eer tien wi oa Though there are only five standards in the school, 
Ree; Tada Hekak (] 19) there are six teachers most of whom are new and in- 
‘p 26th Dec. ’ experienced and have no permanent interest in 
the school. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 

quality of education imparted is of a very inferior character. The thing 
was quite otherwise when the school was under Municipal management. We 
hope the officials concerned will be good enough to get the fees reduced, and 
put the education on a sounder footing as also to exert their influence to raise 


the school to the Matriculation standard as was formerly the case. 
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Municipalities. 


53. We congratulate the Ahmedabad Municipal Commission on the des- 
patch with which they have decided the long-standing 

Comments on the en- question of raising the water-tax in the city. Looking 
hancement of the water- to the requirements and the circumstances of the city, 
tax by the Ahmedabad the enhancement in the rate of the water-tax is quite 


~ Praia Ban ake (48), 25th justified. But, we regret that the proposed enhance- 
Dec. ment is not uniform. Thus in the case of those pay- 


ing a rent of ten rupees aud under, the increase 

is 150 per cent., in the case of those paying ten to twenty 100 per cent., in the 
case of those paying twenty. to thirty, 133 per cent., in the case of those paying 
thirty to forty 100 per cent., in the case of those paying sixty, 133 per cent., 
while in the case of those paying higher, it is uniformly 100 per cent. Now, 
those paying ten to thirty rupees may be classed as poor, those up to sixty as 
middle class, and the rest as rich. We believe that the scale as proposed in 
the case ot the first mentioned class is oppressively high, and will tend to 
. - yeduce the number of people of this class availing themselves of pipe 
} water. In our opinion, the most proper scale would have been to increase the 
existing water tax by 50 per cent. in the case of those paying a rent of 
twenty and under, by 75 per cent. up to forty and by 100 per cent. for all others. 
This scale, if adopted, could not result in any serious reduction of the estimated 
: increase. Another drawback of the scheme is that the proposed increase in 
oe the rates does not apply to the suburbs of Ahmedabad nor to those taking 
Le water by metre. ‘Thus the richer classes and the mills have profited at the 
cost of the poorer classes. 


54. A Poona correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—lt is greatly 
to be regretted that the Poona Municipality have 
Alleged onerousness of made it impossible for the projected Tramway Com- 
the conditions laid down pany to come into being.by laying down onerous 
by the Poona Municipslity conditions that are advantageous only to themselves. 
in connection with ” The proposed tramway is sure to prove a very great 
sapere Tramway forthe Convenience to the Poona public. The roads would 
Fndu Prakdsh (119), of course have to be widened and kept in good 
26th Dec. order, but the cost would be more than covered out of 
cs _ the rent which the Tramway Company would have 
-_ \ato pay to the Municipality. We very much wish the Municipality had not 

been so very exacting’ in its terms. | Oe : 
* ‘ 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


Ma *55. The eighth meeting of the Sangameshwar (Ratnagiri) Taluka 
Pe ta : ,; Sabha was held at Pokshe Ambav on the 29th and a 
; The eighth meeting of the 30th December 1910 under the presidency of ys 

oe “ goog eed (Rat- Mr, Kashindth Vaman Lele of Wai, editor of the 

7. + aor Dharma. Over three hundred people attended the 

atya Shodhak (142), 

1st Jan. meeting. Resolutions on the following subjects were 

passed :—(1) Using swadeshi articles, (2) Tempe- 

rance, (3) Extension of useful education, (4) Reconciliation of Khots and their 

tenants, (5) Agricultural reform, (6) Arbitration in civil suits and (7) Spread | 


of the national idea for the regeneration of the country. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th January 1911. 
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